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value  of  800— liquid,  78— <jf  fish  646— compost,  of 
peat  648— of  bones  66 

Manures  in  general  866— of  mineral  origin  201, 649, 
(Lecture  7,  Agr.  Chem.)— of  vegetable  and  animal 
origin,  (Lect  6,  Agr.  Chem.)  640. 

Manures  (oil-cake  and  bones,)  exported  fhsmthe  Uni- 
ted States  to  Europe  844 

Manures  of  salt-water  rivers,  inquiries  and  remarks 
on  721 

Manures  vsed  in  Essex,  Mass.  09. 

Manures  for  wheat  167 

Manuring,  morals  of  161 

Malaria,  on  the  sources  of  in  Virginia,  and  the  means 
of  remedy  and  prevention  216 

Mariof  South  Carolina,  111,  178,  265, 324— use  of  in 
South  Carolina  689 

Mari  as  manure,  inquiries  as  to  the  effects,  and  an- 
swers 406-7 

Mari-indicator,  account  of  464— objections  to  750 

Marling  and  liming  in  New  Jersey  56 

Mariing  in  Queen  Ann's,  Maryland  144 

Married  and  unmarried  life,  statistics  of  80 

Marsh  grass  as  manure  860 

Marsh -mud  as  manure,  860, 720,  722,  728 

Massachusetts,  the  appropriations  and  works  of,  in 
aid  of  agricultural  improvement  117 

Melons  grown  over  water  111 

Milk,  quality  of  212— from  cows  fed  with  distillery 
swUl  401  ^ 

Milk-sickness  of  the  west  313,  638,  718,  its  supposed 
cause  710 

Mine,  catastrophe  in  138 

Moon,  philosophical  speculations  concerning  694 

Moms  molticaulis— see  **  Mulberry,  Chinese" 

Mould,  formation  of  206 

Mowing  800 

Mulberry,  account  of  different  varieties,  267,  ki^ 
leaves  of  different  kinds  417 

Mulbernr,  Chinese,  f'morus  multicaulis,)  its  culture, 
414,  429,  492,  742— its  introduction  into  this  coun- 
try, and  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  its  value  407, 
753— when  genuine  602— not  exempt  from  the  de- 
predations of  insects  602— superior  growth  in  the 
south  611— the  speculation  in  and  high  prices  866| 
603 — not  well  suited  for  the  northern  states  621 re- 
moval of  plants  575 — ^in  Florida  274 

Mulberry  culture,  Chinese  methods  863 

Mulberry  and  silk  culture,  encouraged  by  old  enact- 
ments of  Virginia,  659 

Mulberry  crop  for  silk  raisins:  734 

Mulberry,  from  seed  of  the  Canton,  described  42-1 

Mulberry  seedlings,  remarks  on  445,  from  seed  of  the 
Chinese,  316 

Mulberry  speculation  and  mania,  425,  446 

Mulberries  on  Long  Island,  failure  of  446 

N 

Negroes,  dance  and  songs  of  60 
New  Zealand  fiax  lilly,  account  of  87 
North-western  states— some  of  their  disadvantages  621 


Onions,  culture  of  173,  438 

Orange  groves  of  Florida  709 

Oxen  and  horses,  comparative  expense  of  646 


Peach  crops,  prospect  of  in  Delaware  261 
Peach  tree  277,  to  protect  from  worms  428 
Peas,  as  food  for  horses  264 
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Peat,  18 

Peat-ashefl,  as  manure,  old  article  od  214 

Penimmon  tree  and  beer  68 

Pifld  buUdinga  822 

Pig,  statement  of  cost  and  profit,  200 

Pigeon  roosts  in  the  west  866 

Planters*  Society  of  Monticello,  8.  C.  proceedings  of 
199 

Plants,  lost  species  of  174,  phosphorescent  129,  grow- 
ing under  glass  189,  fibrous  leaved,  289,  their  or- 
ganization, and  chemical  constitution  of,  and  the  sub- 
stances found  in  them  (Lect.  8,  Agr.  Chem.)  659 

Ploughing  deep  164,  418 

Poor  Richard's  Almanack,  or  the  «Way  to  Wealth"  786 

Potato  (Irish,)  preservation  of  575 

Potatoes,  sweet,  inquiries  in  regard  to  keeping,  602 

Poudrette,  manufacture  of  in  New  York  201 

Poultry,  domestic,  on  rearing  118,  278,  876,  741 

Prairies,  formerly  existing  m  the  valley  of  Viiginia 
819 

Primiogeniture,  law  of,  how  affecting  agriculture  126 

Princeana,  511  answer  to,  757 

Pruning  trees  254,  in  summer  256 

Pump  logs,  best  timber  for  203 

Pumpkin,  citron,  286— Spanish  cheese,  542 

Pumpkin  seed  oil  405 


Queen  bee,  her  existence  questioned  428 

R 

Rabbit,  account  of  its  habits  507 

Rabbits,  profit  of  their  keeping — management  of  874 

Rabbit-warren,  account  of  318 

Raft  in  Red  river  16,  877 — removed  174 

Railway,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  account  of  556 — of 
Philadelphia  and  Heading,  description  of,  691 — of 
Danville  and  Pottsville,  692— Philadelphia  and  Co- 
lumbia 755 — Lancaster  and  Harrisburg  765— Ston- 
ington  766 — Boston  and  Providence  756 — Boston  and 
Lowel  757 — Lowel  and  Nashua  757 — Portsmouth 
and  Roanoke,  report  of  the  President  and  Directors 
880 — Eastern  Shore,  remarks  on  246 — Louisville, 
Cincinnati  and  Charleston,  and  Bank  Company  487 

Railway,  branch  to  Deep  Run  coal-pits  447 

Railway  bridge  across  James  river  415 

Railway  steamer,  4 

Railways,  disasters  on,  and  their  causes  66,  67 

Railroads  and  steamboats,  181 

Rat-proof  meat-houses  109 

Rats  in  grain,  601 

Rents,  prices  of  in  Ireland  154 

Rhubarb,  culture  of  426 

Rice,  first  introduction  into  South  Carolina  214 

Root  culture  426 

Roots  compared  with  hajr  in  value  as  food  260 

Rotation  or  crops  for  grain  farms  177 

Ruta  Baga  264 

S. 
Saintfoin  816 
Salt  hay  97 

Saltpetre-water,  used  to  soak  seed-corn  602 
Sassafras,  experiment  to  destroy  109 
Sea  ore,  or  ware,  as  manure  435,  722 
Season  and  state  of  crops  iu  October  1838, 610 
Seed  trodden  in  418 
Seeds,  selection  of  356 
Sheep  husbandry  646 
Sheep,  stall-feeding  of  267 
Sheep-worm  418 
Shell-fish,  disease  among  207 
Silk-convention,  account  of  procoedinsfs  of  7-15 
Silk  culture,  report  of  a  first  trial  in  Virginia  37S,  re- 
marks thereon  879 
Silk  culture  401— estimates  of  value  of  259 


Silk  culture  in  New  Jersey  865 

Silk  culture  of  the  United  States,  general  remadcs  on 
889,  affected  by  speculations  inmulbeny  plants  892 

Silk  culture,  its  state  in  the  north  and  prospects  in  the 
south  449— reasons  for  being  best  suited  to  the 
southern  states  464— statements  of,  667 

Silk  culture.  Treatise  on  by  6.  B.  Smith,  No.  1,  4 
No.  2,  481— No.  8,  518 

Silk-worms,  directions  for  the  management  of,  accord- 
ing to  European  practice,  464— extracts  fiomold 
Chinese  works  on  their  rearing  and  management 
228— fed  with  wet  leaves  400— fed  on  rice  174 

Smoke  burner  414 

Snow-owl,  726 

Soap  suds  as  manure,  and  to  destroy  insects  127 

Soapers*  waste  as  manure  744 

Soil,  frozen,  of  Siberia  420 

Soil,  geological  origin  and  formation  of  248 

Soil,  ue  part  it  acts  in  the  process  of  vegetation  726 

Soils,  their  constituent  parts,  and  the  mode  of  ana- 
lyzing described  at  length,  and  the  means  of  im- 
provement (Lect.  4,  Agr.  Chem.)  616 

Soils,  relation  of  to  manuiee  162— capabilities  of,  266 

Soup-making  676 

Sowing  early,  produces  less  straw,  compared  to  the 
crop  of  grain  740 

Spring-wheat  humbug,  886— remarks  on  same  886 

Squasnes  turning  to  pumpkins  427 

Steam  canal  hoAt  288 

Steam  power  400 

Stone-cutting  chisel,  279 

Stone  fence,  the  building  of,  284 

Straw,  as  top-dressing  for  young  clover  112 

Strictures  and  remarn  on  former  articles  488 

Subscribers,  delinquent,  plan  proposed  for  dunning 
them  842— remarks  on  848 

Subscriptions  erased  for  non-payment,  128 

Subsistence  and  occupation,  the  laws  of  7 

Subterrenean  river  258 

Subterranean  travelling  247 

Suckers  on  com  254 

Sugar,  beet,  manufocture  of,  201 

Sugar  and  cotton  regions  of  the  United  States  418 

Sun-flower  culture  207 

Survey  (engineer's)  from  the  Dismal  swamp  canal  to 
Winyaw  bay,  408. 

Swamps,  and  swamp  mud  898 

Swamp  land,  its  sinking  after  being  drained,  644 

"Swathing"  wheat,  in  reaping,  better  than  "handing" 
347 


Tar,  the  commencement  of  its  production  in  thia 

country  215 
Temperature  of  f  be  interior  of  the  earth  283 
Toad,  account  of  its  habits  and  usefulness  878 
Tobacco,  its  culture  proposed  to  be  substituted  by 

other  new  crops  in  Eastern  Viiginia  747 
Tobacco  trade  160 
Trade  of  the  west,  by  the  James  river  and  Kanawha 

improvement  5 
Trees,  ages  and  sizes  of  175 
Tropical  plants,  Dr.  Perrine's  plan  for  introducing  84, 

198 — ^remarks  on  85 


Trough  for  pigs  603 
Turnip  drills,  278 


Vegetable  physioloey  266 

Ve^tables  which  nave  formerly  covered  tlie  earth  at 
different  epochs  of  its  formation  326 

W 

Washing  clothes,  aided  much  by  use  of  sub -carbonate 
of  soda  202 
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Water  filtenr,  a  new  one  310 

Weaflier.  ainis  and  pros^noeticationf  of  244 

WeaOier  tafia  244r-iemai]B  on  246 

Wlieat  tpriog*  ^  hombng  60— Emtian»  do.  46, 62 

Wlieat  ieed«  pnmer  sefietlon  oi  n6— benefit  of  ob- 

tainbig  froon  colder  redons  121^— lemarki  on  129 
'Wheaterop.itateorsif,  266— caniei  of  the  fieqiient 

Miireiori22 


White-washing  of  trees  844 

Wine,  secret  tor  making  710— finom  Halifax  and  Scnp- 

peinong  grms,  92 
Wize-wonn  16 
Wisconsin  prices  ctinent  216 
Wolf  catching  in  Norway  672 
Wolves  in  Fanqnier  896 
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No.  1. 


BDMUND  RUFFIN,  EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 


BTATKMKRTS  OF  PARTICULAR  AND  GBNB- 
RAL  MAAAGSMEKT  AND  PRODUCTS,  IV 
FAIRFAX. 

[It  has  not  been  left  for  us  to  infer,  merely  from  the 
contents  of  the  following  communication,  that  the  wri- 
ter both  possesses  and  exerts,  in  a  high  degree,  the 
disposition  and  talent  which  are  necessary  to  Consti- 
tute a  good  farmer.  We  bad  heard,  long  ago,  that 
Commodore  Jones  bad  rendered  valuable  services  to 
bis  country,  by  improving  her  soil,  as  well  as  by  de- 
fending it  in  battle.  It  is  hoped  that  this  first  communis 
cation  to  the  Farmers'  Register  from  bis  pen,  is  the 
precursor  of  others)  and  the  evidence  here  exhibited 
of  value,  both  in  working  and  in  writing  on  so  small 
a  space,  shows  that  our  correspondent  cannot  want  ei- 
ther a  field,  or  fit  subjects,  for  mora  extended  treat- 
ment.^-Eo.  Fab.  Rbo.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmen*  Register. 

Propped  mi,  Va.,  February  IGth,  1838. 

Dear  Sin — Forced  to  take  shelter  in  the  house 
from  the  pelting  storm  now  raging,  and  of  course 
to  suspend  all  out-door  fUrming  opemiions,  I  turn- 
ed to  my  agricultural  library,  to  seek  in  theory 
that  which  !  may  apply  to  practice,  when  the  Rea- 
son for  operation  arrives.  The  January  and  Feb- 
ruary numbers  of  the  Farmers'  Register  having 
just  come  to  hand,  I  turned  to  the  index,  which  di- 
rected me  to  your  appeal  to  'subscribers  in  arrear' 
at  pasre  690,  and  after  reading  that  article,  1  re- 
ferred to  the  receipt  of  your  collecting  agent,  who 
called  on  me  in  April  last,  and  find  that  I  did  not 
then,  as  I  had  supposed,  pay  tor  the  present  vol. 
(the  5th}  of  the  Register;  consequently,  I  am  not  on- 
ly indebted  to  you  for  the  5th  vol.,  but  soon  shall 
be  (or  the  forthcoming,  or  sixth;  to  discharge 
which,  in  compliance  with  your  terms,  I  send  you 
a  check  on  the  Rank  of  the  Metropolis  at  Wash- 
ington, whose  notes  are  current,  I  believe,  all  over 
▼irginia,  for  ten  dollars,  which  will  square  our 
cash  account  for  a  year  to  come.  But  how  I,  and 
the  community  at  large,  will  ever  pay  the  debt  of 
gratitude  we  owe  to  the  author  of  the  '£ssay  on 
GalcareoQs  Manures,*  and  his  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  agriculture,  as  displayed  in  the  Farmers^  Regis- 
ter, it  18  not  easy  for  me  to  say.  I  feel  my  own  in- 
debtedness, and  know  not  how  to  cancel  it;  for  al- 
though a  practical  farmer  for  fifteen  or  sixteen 
yfears;  although  I  have  made  '^two  ears  of  corn, 
and  two  blades  of  grass,  to  grow  upon  a  spot  of 
ground  where  only  one  grew  before,"  still,  from 
being  of  another  profession,  nothinc;  that  t  could 
write  or  say  would  he  deemed  orthodox,  hy  that 
class  o^  Virginia  farmers  who  stand  most  in  need 
of  new  light  in  poetical  farming. 

The  subjoined  statement  of  the  treatment  or 
raanagement  and  product  of  a  small  piece  of 
grouno,  being  a  fraction  less  than  an  acre,  may  be 
iDterestJng  to  you  at  least;  and  I  have  now  under 
somewhat  similar  treatment  a  good  many  more 
acres,  no  less  productive,  according  to  the  advance 
in  improvement.    The  acre  here  described,  when 
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taken  in  hand,  had  not  for  many  years  produce<f 
one  barrel  of  com.  It  is  on  the  side  of  a  bill,  slop- 
ing to  the  north- west,  and  like  most  of  the  land 
adjoining  me,  is  argillaceous;  and,  when  ploughed 
deep,  is  retentive  of  moisture,  but  not  subjecting 
crrain  to  winter-killing,  as  many  clay  soils  do. 
The  surrounding  country  is  undulating,  hilly,  and 
in  some  places  broken;  the  original  growth  is  red 
oak  and  hickory,  with  large  white  oak,  yellow 
poplar,  and  some  locust  and  walnut  interspersed. 
Vv  hen  first  cleared,  it  is  fine  tobacco  land,  and  will 
produce  five  or  six  barrels  of  com,  and  12  or  15 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  for  a  few  years,  without 
manure,  (which,  until  ver^  recently,  was  not 
thought  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  call- 
ed themselves  farmers.)  But,  as  already  observ- 
ed, the  land  being  hilly,  generally  ploughed  shal- 
low, and  without  the  least  regard  to  the  desiructivi 
consequences  of  washing,  the  country  around  me 
presents,  with  some  exceptions,  a  scene  of  barren 
hills  and  gullied  valleys.  But  even  these  gullied, 
hills,  with  good  ploughing,  or  a  single  dressing  of 
manure,  become  rich  in  the  product  of  grass  or 
grain,  and  are  as  easily  kept  so  by  the  use  of /tme, 
plaster  and  clover,  as  any  other  lands  in  Virginia^ 
or  elsewhere,  which  are  not  alluvion,  or  which 
do  not  contain  lime  as  a  natural  constituent4 
"  To  return  then  to  the  subject.  My  land  was 
deeply  ploughed,  say  7  inches,  in  early  spring  of 
1831.  In  May,  sixty-two  mule-cart  loads  of  sta- 
ble manure  was  carted  on,  regulariy  spread,  and 
ploughed  down,  say  4  inches  deep,  and  rolled  with 
a  heavy  roller;  in  three  weeks,  it  was  cross- plough- 
ed to  the  same  depth,  and  so  remained  until  the 
latter  part,  say  the  iSd  of  July,  when  It  was  again 
ploughed  with  the  double-shovel  plough,  again 
rolled,  and  sown  immediately  with  trhite  Dutch 
and  winter  red  top  turnip  seed  of  equal  parts,  and 
harrowed  in  with  an  iron-tooth  two-horse  seed- 
harrow.  For  products,  and  six  years  subsequent 
treatment,  see  the  following  table. 

ManoranduM  of  the  culture  and  products  qfadi,  aeri 
of  land  in  the  Ckmnty  of  Fairfax,  for  seven  Hcm^ 
secutioe  years. 

In  1831.    Produced  600  bushels  of  tur- 

nipp,  at  25  cents  per  bushel,  (150  00 

"  1832.    Oats,  72}  bushels,  sold  at  45 
"  rents  per  bushel,  82  72 

Stubble  turned  in  and  sowed  with 
wheat  and  clover-seed  in  September. 
«  1833.  Wheat,  (lodged  and  did  not 
fill  well;)  only  19  husheiR,  sold  at  $1 25 
per  bushel.  Mowed  the  stubble  in 
October,  and  got  one  and  a  half  tons 
of  cow  (bod,  worth  $12,  S5  75 

"  1834.    Closer;  June  cutting  3  tons, 
•     836;  September,  1^  tons,  at  9 12,  48  OGf 

Fnllowed  afler  2d  mowing  and  sowed 
with  wheat,  harrowing  injyiy  bushels 
'  of  quicklime  at  the  same  time. 
**  1835.  A  nother  bad  wheat  year,  (blos- 
•'  Com  washed  off  by  hard  rains^)  only 
"22  bushels  at  8125.  Mowed  the 
'<  stabble  in  September^  one  and  a  half 
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"  tons  of  mixed  hay,  wonh  812, 

«  1836.    Clover  and  herds'  grass,  3^  tons 

«  ©15  per  ion, 
2d  crop  ploughed  under,  preparatory 
for  com. 

«  1837.  Planted  latter  part  of  April 
with  Baden^s  twin  com,  4  feci  2  in- 
ches each  way;  put  a  <rood  handliil  of 
Qshe?,  lime,  ami  plaster  of  Pari?!  com- 
bined, in  each  hill;  product  ov*»r  ten 
barrels;  say  10  at  $3  50  per  barrel, 


39  50 1     P.  S.  Can  you  not  persuade  ProlesiKor  Rogers 
I  to  t!ike  a  look  at  ih'n*  out-of-the-way  comer  of  the 

52  50  ,  state?  We  have  many  sorts  ofstone^  nbout  here, 
(between  the  great  and  liiile  tiilU  of  the  Potomac,) 
and  pome  say  aoLI,  sonie  sav  lead,  some  coal, 
some  copper,  sonir*  have  lonnd  fimet«u>ne.  &c.  &c. 
&r.:  bm  I  say  ive  nbnund  in  wurn-nnt  Innds  and 
bad  I'lrmers.  ivho  rpqiiin»  the  won!  ot'siich  a  n,an 
as  the  f>r<)t"  sssnr,  to  mnke  I'lem  s»*t  a  prni^er  value 
nn  their  po??efj>ion?.  and  the  means  within  their 

35  00  .  reach  of  improving  their  lands. 

T.  A.  C.  J. 


8394  27 
The  above  land  received  from  two  to  three 
bushels  offiTvpsum,  annually  put  on  at  various  pe- 
riod«»,  b[ii  never  fitiliiig  io  follow  the  sc.ihe  with 
a  good  dressin:^  of  plaster.  Ground  plaster  costs 
from  87  to  §9  per  ton  in  GeorLroio.vn.  Fr  sh 
lime,  at  kilns  in  Georiretown,  in  1834,  cost  15  cents 
per  bushel;  now,  12^  by  the  (luanii^y.  From 
these  data,  let  the  skeptic  make  any  deductions  he 
may  think  proper  for  expense  ofcuhivalion,  at  the 
highest  wajTos  for  man  and  beast,  and  add  interest 
on  all  cost  and  char<Tes,  and  still  there  must  remain  a 


LIMISO   ON   THE    EASTERN   SHORE  OF   MAST' 

LAND. 

To  tin  Editor  of  th«  Farmcn*  Roister. 

Chesiertown,  J/(f.,  Feb.  llih,  1838. 


clear  profit  but  little  short  of  §50  per  annum,  from 
rather  less  than  one  acre  of  ground,  which,  pre- 
vious to  manuring  in  1831,  was  utterly  worthless, 
but  is  now  consi<lered  rich.  It  has  on  it  30  flourish- 
ing young  apple  trees  just  getting  into  bearinjr, 
and  promises  a  good  crop  of  wheat  seeded  the  last 
of  October. 

N.  B.  The  labor  I  employ  is  slave  labor.  The 
putrescent  manures  are  of  course  produced  on  the 
premises;  and,  with  the  exception  of  wheat  and 
turnips,  the  above  prices  are  commanded  for  dro- 
vers, and  a  relay  of  stage  and  other  travelling  hor- 


It  gives  me  great  p'easure  to  have  it  in  my  pow- 
er to  say,  ihatthere  is  a  irreat  spirit  of  uiiprove- 
ment  amon«?c»t  thefarmerB  wi'h  ns.  In  many  pla- 
ces, you  will  see  fine  fields  of  clover,  where,  u  few 
years  affo,  noih!n«r  but  poverty  grass  was  to  be 
seen;  and  in  almost  every  direction,  now.  the  far- 
mers appear  to  be  turnincr  iheir  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  their  land;  and  if  they  will  only 
continue  it,  there  is  not  marh  d-mbt  but  that  ihey 
will  be  richly  compensa'ed  f  r  their  tronb'e;  for 
our  lands  are  very  suscertiMe  ol  improvement, 
and  with  proper  mariair**meni,  may  be  made  to 
produce  with  anv  lands  in  the  sate.  Wrhm  a 
lew  davRpast,  ihere  has   tioeu  an  aiiricultural  so- 


•ea  which  traverse  the  turnpike,   and   I  t"el  the  j^ety  firmed  here;  aiidjf  it  can  be  com^^^^^^^ 
manure  gratis,  besides  a  irood  rent  for  an* 

establishment  which  cost  me  about  §800. 
My  location  is  just  eight  miles  fi^m  Gcorije- 
to;vn  markci-house;  of  course,  I  have  a  choice  of 
the  three  markets  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  lo 
•ell  or  buy  at,  where  every  article  which  the  carlh 
produceSy  which  enters  into  the  use  of  man,  com- 
mands, at  all  times,  ready  sale.     Yi^t,  I   mu^t  tell 


manner  that  we  now  have  it  in  contenM'laiion.  T 
have  no  doubt  but  ihat  it   will   be  pn>dQClive  of 
much  irood  to  the  farminii  interest. 

I  received  a  circuh^r  from  you  some  time  affo, 
hut  as  It  has  only  been  within  the  last  year  or  twa 
pas»,  that  any  shell  marl,  or  irreen  sand,  has  been 
carried  out  on  our  lands.  \  fiave  been  unable  lo  get 
ht>!d  (»f  anv  informafion  which  would  enable  me  to 


you.  that  lands  almost  adjoiainir  me,  which  pay  a  ,  irive  you  any  safisf ictory  ans.ver  tc.  rhe  quenes  u 
good  interest  on  their  esiinuited  value,  by  sale  of  contained.  As  s^on  as  th^re  has  been  sufficient 
Wild  berries,  &c.  from  the  un^'ultivated  fi(dds,  or  time  to  test  the  value  ol  them,  f  will  let  you  hear 


from  the  product  of  dairies,  where  the  cows  de 
pend  upon  the  wood^  and  the  commons  for  a  sup 
port  three-fourths  of  the  year,  are  rapidly  depopu- 


trom  nu\ 
pend  upon  the  wood^  and  the  com.'wons  for  a  sup-       For  several  years  past,  many  of  the  fjjrmers  of 
"^      .  *      "     ..       '•  «      •  .1  -  J this  county  have  been   usmg  the  shell  lime  Willi 


lating,  and  running  into  barren  waste,  by  reason  of 
the  mania,  1  must  call  it,  which  impels  so  many 
persons  to  abandon  the  homes  of  their  fathers,  aiul 
the  enjoyment  of  health,  comparative  ease,  and 
comfort,  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  bogs  and 
cane-brakes  ot  the  south  and  south-west. 


iireat  success.  It  has  been  used  in  various  (luan- 
riiies,  lirom  100  to  upwarils  of  200  bushels  per  acre. 
The  quantity  depenvis  upon  the  condition  that  the 
land  was  in.  W  here  it  was  thin,  it  has  been  deem- 
e*l  advisable  to  give  it  a  liirht  dressing  at  Orst. 
There  is  a  ijreat  diflpr*»nce  of  opinion  with  re<rard 


When  l' sat  down  lo  xvriie,  I  had  not  the  least  j «»  the  manner  in   whiVh  lime  should  be  applied; 
intention  of  thus  pcp^e.cutimr  you  with  a  lemrihy  j  ^.^»i<^  conteiulinsr  that  it  is  better  to  spre >d  it  m  the 


pistle,  but  the  spirit  seemed  to  move  me,  and  \  !  1"'^-',  on  the  land  that  .s  to  oro  in  corn  the  follow- 
^houirht  it  best  to  jjive  it  vent-,  and  if  you  cannot  '  i'^ff  spnuir;  o.hers,  that  it  is  botier  to  apply  it  m  the 
dccynher  this  scrawl,  you  will  not  lo^e  much  bv  I  *'r«"ir,Ht\er  the  irronnd  had  been  broken  up.  ^  or 
it,  but  perhaps  save  me  some  mortificaiion  here-    '»'»ny  x  ears  nast,  I  have  been  usinir  the  shell  hme 

fl^      '^        *  u'iih  irreat  etV»cr,  arul  have  ir;»ner.il!y  applied  it  in 


With  jrrateful  return  for  what  you  have  done, 
•mi  are  still  doinff,  for  the  agricultural  interest  ot 
iho  dear  "old  dominion,"  I  subscribe  myself  your 
friend  and  ser^'ant, 

Tho8.  a  p.  C.  Jonisb. 


•Jlksible.— ilo. 


the  spring,  al'^er  the  gronncJ  has  been  ploughed 
and  the  corn  planted.  I  have  bt^en  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  out.  in  the  spring,  the  manure  that  was 
made  in  the  farm-yard  throujrh  the  winter,  and  af- 
ter having  it  put  in  the  Jiirrow,  and  the  ground 
listed  and  ploughed  out,  I  have  had  a  shovel  full 
^  oflime  spread  over  the  ndge  from  com-hill  to  com- 


^' 


>- 

^ 


* 
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hill;  and  if  the  eeaBon  was  tolcraWy  ^ood,  have 
hardly  ever  Hiiied  lo  niako  a  i^'jod  rrop  of  both 
wheal  and  corn,  <Pom  ladd  that  was  very  thin  be- 
fore the  application  ol"  the  lime  and  n*anure.     A 
part  of  the  fi»*!d  that   I   hud  in  cultivnMnn  on  my 
f\irm  in  this  r.otuity,  in  the  year  IS36,  whS  land 
that,  on  act'oinit  of  i»?5  bnrnMi!u»«5<,  hwd  not  ht^en  in 
cultivation  lor  8  or  10  yearp  beliire,  and  when  it 
vvns  plouirhed,  it  was  coveretl  wi!h  fioverty  urafsp. 
This  piece  ofland,  J  treated  in  fhe  foMowitii;  man- 
ner, viz.:  In  ihe  b;  rinir,  I  had  the  manure,  that 
was  made  in  the  liirm-ynrd  thruuijh  the  winter, 
carriejl  out  on  it,  and   afler  havini;  it   put  in  the 
furrow,  and  ihe  irround  lisfeil  and  pioajrhod  otit, 
(which   was  done  us  soon  as  the   manure  was  | 
spread,)  and  the  corn  had  been  [)laTjtpd,  i  had  a 
ehovel  full  ol*  lime  spread  on  th«  rid  ire  Jrom  corn- 
hill  to  corn-hill.     Shortly  aller,  I  used  the  lar<»e 
drag  harrow,  which  afpearedto  mix  ihe  lime  pret- 
ty well  with  the  earth.     In  consequence  of  the 
heavy  rains  that  we  had  In  the  months  of  May 
and  June,  and  if  beini^  rather  lovv  stiff  land,  1  was 
nnnhie  to  ijive  the  cf>n\  the  u.-ual  ruhivation,  and 
made  Utile  or  none  ti-om  it.     In  ihe  I'all  of  the  year, 
it  was  seeded   in  wheal,  and  the  sprinsr  following, 
clover  was  seeded  on   it.     This  ]iiece  of  ground 
yielded  me  Itoni  18  to  10  bufshels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre,  each  bushel  weiffhiniirGO  Ibfi.;  and  when  the 
wheat  was  cut,  the  clover,  that  had  been  s'^edi'd  in 
the  spriniT,  was  about  a  fciot  hijjh,  as  thick  ns  I 
could  hwve  desired  il,  and  the  jTreater  lart  in  blos- 
som.   This  fine  crrowth  ot' wheat  and  clover,  I  at- 
tribute in  a  irreat  measure  to  the  lime,  lor  I  have 
frequently  tried  the  same  kind  of  manure  without 
the  linie,  and  have  never  discowrrd  much  benefit 
from  it.    On  my  firm  in  Que»»n  Annls  coumv, 
which  is  rather  a  li^rht  soil.  I  have  been  usiuir  the 
«heM  lime  ever  since  the  year  1822,  anil  have  (jr- 
nerally  applied  it  in  the  sf^rinu,  aller  the  irrotjnd 
has  been  ploujihed,  anri  it  has  always  anted  very 
finely.     In  the  year  1828,  I  limed  a  piece  ofland*, 
in  one  of  the  fields  on  this  limn,  which  was  cover- 
ed with  Borrel  and  poverty-grass.     It  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  any  efl(»ct  upon  the  corn  crop,  hut  the 
effect  was  very  visible  upon  the  wheat,  which  fol- 
lowed the  com;   and  alter  the  wheat  was  taken  ofl" 
a  fine  growth  of  while  dover  come  up  in  the  place 
of  the  fKjverty-jrra.«s  and   sorrel,  end  ever  since 
It  has  been  producing  fii»ecrof?s,  without  the  aid  of 
any  other  manufv^.    I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion, 
thnt  It  is  better  to  apply  the  lime  after  the  ground 
M  broken  up;  for  in  this  way,  you  keep  it  near  the 
«urface,  and  it  also  becomes  more  immediately  and 
belter  incorporated  with  the  earth;  both  of  which, 
I  think,  are  very  desirable.    The  farmers  are  he- 
eomtng  sensible  of  the  great  importance  of  lime, 
and  are  very  generally  g*>tting  into  the  n&e  of  it. 

Geo.  S,  Hollyday. 


From  ih«  Medioo-C%!ruisical  Ravietr. 
THE    BAIL    ROAD    STEAMRR, 

By  James  Johnston^  M.  Z>* 

Were  any  of  the  ancients  to  rise  ftv^m  their 
tombs,  and  to  behold  a  steam-ship,  full  of  pn.-^sen- 
gers,  darting  up  the  Thames,  or  a  train  of  car- 
nages, wuh  a  thousand  people,  flying  alons  n  mil 
road  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  an  hour,  they  would 
j^e  yery  apt  to  doubt  the  fact  oi  their  reviei't  to  the  ^ 


same  planet  they  had  leh — since  a  thousand  years 
in  the  grave  may  probably  seem  no  longer  than  a 
short  siesta  atlter  dirmer.  Their  sorprise  would 
not  be  much  lessened  by  the  si^hr  of  a  column  of 
brilliant  flame  springing  up  from  the  mi»ldie  of  a 
street,  or  issuing  from  ten  thousand  nietallic  tubes, 
ami  luniiniT  the  darkness  of  niffht  into  the  gliye  of 
(lay!  It;  while  gazing  at  these  phenomena,  they 
saw  a  man,  or  even  a  monkey,  descend  from  the 
clouils,  suspendtMl  as  the  pendulum  of  a  huge  um- 
brella, they  would  no  longer  doubt  that  they  had 
got  into  *'another,  if  not  a  better  world,"  than  that 
of  their  birth  and  death! 

But  10  return  to  the  rail  road  steamer.  Without 
rudder  or  rein;  without  tug  or  tow-rope;  without 
chart  or  compass;  without  impulse-  from  iwan, 
or  traction  from  beast — this  maximum  of  power  in 
minimum  of  space — this  magic  aviomatan,  darts 
forward,  on  iron  pinion,  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow, 
atong  its  destined  course.  Devised  by  science, 
but  devoted  to  IndufJtry;  harmless  as  the  dove,  if 
unofipoeed;  but  fatal  as  the  thunderbolt,  if  ob- 
structed in  its  career;  this  astonishing  offspring  of 
hmnan  invention;  this  giant  in  strength,  tholigh 
a  dwarf  in  stature,  drags  along,  and  apparently 
without  effort,  whole  cargoes  of  commerce;  mer- 
chau'rs  and  their  merchandize,  artizans  and  their 
artp,  travellers  and  their  traffic,  tourists  and  their 
tours  («onje  of  them  heavy  enough) — in  short, 
fvery  thing  that  can  be  chained  to  the  tail  of  this 
herculean  velocipede! 

The  si  earn -carriage  nearly  annihilates  distance 
between  the  inhabitants  of  a  state,  and  thereby 
converts,  as  it  were,  a  whole  country  into  a  city, 
securing  all  the  ffood  effects  of  combination  and 
concentration,  without  the  detrimen»Bl  r^nseqnen- 
cep  of  a  crowded  population.  By  the  rail  road, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Oirminirham,  and  the  Me- 
tropolis, are  constituted  contiguous  cities,  while 
witle  and  (i»rtile  tracrs  of  country  intervene!  Thus 
steam  muliiplies  the  produc's  of  human  labor,  by 
increasing  their  sale  anil  diminishing  their  price. 
It  will  enable  us  to  convert  millions  of  acres  from 
pasturaiye  into  cornfieldi?,  nnd  consequently  the 
provf'nder  of  horses  into  food  for  man. 

The  whole  transit  of  a  rail  road  steamer  is  a 
series  of  miracles,  whicli,  in  former  days,  would 
have,  been  attributed  lo  angels  or  demons.  At 
ptartins,  t^^e  mighty  automaton  suddenly  stip« 
presses  \\h»  lorrtMit  of  hissing  steam,  and  belches 
forth  a  i\ee\>  and  hoHow  cough,  which  ts  rel  erated 
at  shorter  and  shiorter  periocfs,  like  a  huire  nnitnal 
panting  for  breath,  as  the  enj?ine,  with  its  train, 
labors  up  the  asoeni  from  Euslon  square.  These 
belchinirs  more  neariy  resemble  the  pantings  of  a 
lion  or  tiger  than  any  other  sound  thnt  f  know  of.^ 
With  the  slow  motion,  on  any  copsiderahle  ascent, 
the  breathing  of  the  animated  machine  appears  to 
become  more  laboriotis,  and  the  explosions  more 
distinct,  till  at  length  the  animal  seems  exhausted, 
and  groans,  af»  it  were,  under  the  tremendoue 
eflort.  But  tl\e  engine,  having  mastered  the  di/I 
ficulty,  acquires  velocity  before  it  plunges  into  the 
dark  abyss  of  the  tunnel  under  Primrose- bill. 
There  the  peal  of  thunder;  the  sudden  immersion 
in  Cimmerian  darkness;  the  clash  of  reverberated 
sounds  in  confined  space;  the  atmospheric  chill 
that  rushes  over  the  frame;  all  combine  to  induce 
a  momentary  shudder  at  the  thoai?ht  of  some  pos- 
sible collison  or  catastrophe  in  this  subt^rranf^an 
transit,  which  is  increased  rather  that\  dimioviKed 
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by  the  gteaois  of  dubious  liffttt  that  occnsionally 
break  in  from  above,  or  the  eparks  of  fire  that 
i«Bue  every  instant  from  the  chimney,  render- 
ing *  darkness  visible,"  On  emergin^^  from  the 
gloomy  and  gelid  cuvem,  every  thing  appears  of 
dazsling  brightness,  and  we  breathe  with  delight 
toe  pure  atmosphere  of  heaven. 

The  moment  the  highest  point  of  elevation  on 
IMiy  part  of  the  road  is  gained,  and  a  descent  com- 
mences, the  engine,  with  its  long  train,  starts  otf 
with  augmenting  velocity,  dashing  along,  like 
lightning,  and  with  an  uniform  growl,  or  roar,  like 
A  continuous  dischprge  of  distant  artillery  or  thun- 
der. The  scene  is  ojw  grand— 1  had  almost  said 
terrific.  Although  it  may  be  a  complete  calm, 
the  wind  appears  like  a  hurricane;  and,  while  the 
train  is  flying  along  the  raised  embankments,  as 
Dear  Watford,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  some 
^nse  of  danger,  or  an  apprehension  that  some 
Unespeoted  impediment  may  hurl  the  whole  cav- 
alcade into  the  yawning  gulf  below! 

The  meetings  of  the  trains  flying  in  opposite  di- 
Kctions  [on  double  tracks]  are  scarcely  less  agita- 
ting to  the  nerves  than  the  transits  through  the 
tunnels,  The  velocity  of  their  course — the  pro- 
pinquity, or  apparent  identity  of  the  iron  trajets 
nloi^^  which  these  hissing  ineteors  move,  raise 
the  involuntary  but  frightful  thought  of  a  possible 
fiollisioni  with  all  its  horrible  consequences!  The 
period  of  suspense,  however,  is  but  momentary. 
An  electrifying  concussion,  as  it  were,  of  sense, 
iight,  and  sound  takes  place,  and,  in  a  few 
seconds,  the  object  of  terror  is  out  of  view  behind. 

But  such  herculean  labor  cannot  be  carried  on 
In  so  small  a  compass,  without  great  expenditure. 
The  automaton  thirsts;  he  knows  the  places  of  re- 
G«shroent;  utters  a  loud  and  piercing  whistle  or 
note  of  preparation;  slackens  his  pace;  halts  at 
Ihe  fountain,  and  inffurgiates  a  deluge  of  water  to 
quench  his  burning  drought.  In  five  minutes  he 
!■  able  to  renew  his  gigantic  task! 

The  steam  shriek  is  a  new  phenomenon  on  the 
rail  road,  and  a  very  startling  one  it  is.  By  open- 
ing a  small  valve  in  the  boiler,  a  volume  of  steam 
is  driven,  with  tremendous  force  and  velocity, 
Ibrough  a  narrow  aperture,  in  imitation  of  a  throat, 
leansing  a  shrill  shnek,  unlike  the  voice  of  man,  or 
of  any  known  animal,  but  so  loud  as  to  be  heard 
two  miles  off.  It  is  a  most  unearthly  yell,  or 
peream,  or  whistle;  which  was  compared  by  a  dis- 
tinguished poet,  who  sat  beside  me,*  to  the  cry  of 
fome  monstrous  animal  while  being  gored  to 
death.  It  forms  an  excellent  alarum,  to  clear  the 
road  for  the  train,  and  apprise  those  at  the  stations, 
^hat  the  engine  approaches. 

The  rail  road  travelling  possesses  many  pecu- 
liarities, as  well  ^  advantages,  over  the  common 
modes  of  conveyance.  The  velocity  with  which 
Ihe  train  moves  through  the  air  is  very  refreshing, 
aven  in  the  hottest  weather,  where  the  run  is  for 
ffoine  miles.  The  vibratory,  or  rather  oscillatory 
IPotioD  communicated  to  the  huinan  frame,  is  very 
diflerent  fhim  the  swinging  and  jolting  motions  of 
{tlie  stage  coach,  and  is  productive  of  more  saluta- 

5f  effects.  It  equalizfs  the  circulation,  promotes 
igestion,  tranquilizes  the  nerves  (afler  the  open 
^ootry  is  gained,)  and  often  causes  sound  sleep 
during  the  succeedinj^  nigbt,  the  exercise  of  this 
kind  of  travelling  being  unaccompanied  by  that 
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lassitude,  aching,  and  fiUigue  which,  in  weakly 
constitutions,  prevents  the  nightly  repose.  The 
rail  road  bids  fair  to  be  a  powerful  remedial  agent 
in  many  Hilnipnis  to  which  the  metropolitan  and 
civic  inUHbitantii  are  subject. 

To  those  who  are  curious,  and  not  very  timid, 
the  open  carnages  are  far  preferable  to  the  ciotied 
ones,  especially  in  fine  weather.  In  bad  wea  her, 
and  partirulurly  at  first,  invalids  may  travel  with 
more  advanirige  under  cover,  1  have  no  doubt  that 
to  thoussands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  valetudina- 
riuns  in  ihi^  overgrown  Biibylon,  the  run  to  Box- 
moor,  or  Trinir  and  back,  twice  or  thrice  a  week, 
will  prove  a  means  of  pre«:t*rving  health  and  pro- 
longing Hie,  more  puweri'ul  than  all  the  drugs  in 
Apothecaries'  Halt. 

in  fine,  a  man  may  travel  from  the  pole  to  the 
equator — 

"A  GadibiiB  uaque  ad  Gaogem** — 

without  seeing  any  thfng  half  so  astonishing  as 
the  wonderB  of  the  rail  road.  The  pangs  of  Etna, 
and  the  convulsions  of  the  elements  excite  feelings 
of  horror  and  terror,  without  any  thing  of  pride. 
The  magic— the  miracles  of  the  rail  road,  engen- 
der an  exulting  consciousness  of  superiority  in  the 
genius  oC  man,  more  intense  and  conclusive  thao 
anv  effort  of  poet,  painter,  or  philosopher. 

The  rail  road  journey,  however,  is  not  without 
its  inconveniences,  many  of  which  may  be  pre- 
vented by  a  little  ingenuity.  The  greatest  is  the 
discharge  of  cinders,  some  of  them  ignited,  from 
the  chimney,  which  are  not  only  disagreeable,  but 
occasionally  dangerous  to  the  eyes  of  those  in  the 
open  carriages.  This  might  be  prevented  by  an 
awning--A  protection  which  is  adopted  on  some 
rail  roads,  and  one  that  must  ultimately  be  adopted 
on  all.  It  is  a  protection  from  the  elements  of  fire 
and  water,  which  every  company  is  bound  to 
aflord  to  the  passengers,  and  is  attended  with  tri- 
fling expense.  Till  then,  glasses  or  a  veil  are  ne- 
cessary guards  for  the  eyes. 

The  transits  of  the  tunnels,  in  hot  weather, 
causing  a  sudden  vicissitude  of  temperature,  to  the 
extent  of  20  degrees  of  the  thermometer,  or  there- 
abouts, require  some  precaution  on  tiie  part  of 
sensitive  invalids.  A  shawl  or  large  handker* 
chief,  thrown  over  the  head,  ts  a  sufficient  protec- 
tion, and  those  who  do  not  take  this  measure^ 
should  keep  their  eyes  shut,  during  the  passage, 
since  sparks  and  cinders  are,  unavoidably,  thrown 
in  closer  showers  over  the  passengers  here  than  in 
the  open  space. 

To  speculate  on  the  normal,  physical,  political, 
and  economical  effects  and  consequences  of  rail 
roads  and  steam  navigation,  when  carried  to  their 
full  extent,  is  beyond  my  province — perhaps  be* 
yond  the  bounds  of  human  foresight.  If  the  semi- 
civilized  peasants  of  the  remotest  isles  of  the 
Hebrides,  of  Orkney,  and  of  Shetland,  can  even 
now,  transmit,'  in  a  few  hours,  the  produce  of 
their  huts,  their  mountains,  their  moors,  and  their 
farm-yards,  to  the  markets  of  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh, so  as,  in  three  or  four  days,  to  pay  the  an- 
nual rents  of  their  tenements  and  wildernesses, 
what  may  we  not  expect  firom  the  extension  and 
perfection  of  this  facility  of  intercommunicatioa'l 
In  days  of  yore,  the  imponderable  products  of  the 
intellect  travelled  as  slowly  as  the  material  mer- 
,  chandize  of  mankind.  Thev  will  now  be  diffused, 
I  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery— from  the  ratgaa* 
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est  outlines  io  the  (bci  of  society,  with  a  rapidity 
little  lees  than  that  of  thought  iiself!  1  The  ulti- 
OQitte  atnsequences  cannot  be  appreriafed  at  pre- 
sent; bui  vvc  may  safely  concluiie  that  the  benev- 
olent auihor  ol'  our  existence  did  not  endow  (he 
luind  of  ma/i  wiih  such  extraordinary  powers  of 
inveniion,  without  ihe  design  oi'Gnal  ailvantaije  io 
bis  physical  wants,  his  social  relations,  and  hie 
•ptrilual  uatute. 


THB  TRADE  FROM  THB  WRST,  BT  THR  JAMKS 
RlVlfiR  AffP  KANAWHA  IMPBOVRMBNT. 

Extract  frtm  the  Report  of  the  Oiief  Engineer. 
Charles  ElUtt  esq,,  to  the  late  General  Meeting 
of  the  Company. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  indulge  at  this  time  in 
any  general  reOeciions  on  the  probable  result  and 
prospective  advantajres  of  the  improvement.  In- 
deed it  would  be  as  unnecessary  as  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult, to  attempt  an  examination  of  all  the  influ- 
ences which  a  work  of  this  nature  exercises  over 
the  prosperity  of  a  state.  It  would  be  to  trace  the 
consequences  of  a  general  ditfusioo  of  wealth  and 
commercial  proepeniy  through  every  department 
of  business  and  every  branch  of  trade.  If  we 
were  anxious,  we  might  arrive  at  a  more  accurate 
and  useful  result,  by  considering  the  present  con- 
sequences of  a  stoppage  of  some  great  work  in 
active  operation — as,  for  instance,  the  Erie  canal 
of  New  York;  by  reflecting  on  the  consequences 
to  the  emporium  of  that  state,  and  to  her  atrricul- 
turai,  manufacturing  and  mercantile  interests,  of 
cutting  off  the  eight  hundred  thousands  tons  of 
produce  and  merchandise  that  annually  paes 
through  it;  of  destroying  the  improvement  that 
created  the  line  of  towns  and  cities  from  Buflalo 
Io  Albany,  and  that  forces  every  cultivated  acre 
north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  to 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  her  wealth  and  power. 

During  the  last  year  a  breach  occurred  oii  the 
long  level  of  that  work,  and  the  New  York  papers 
informed  us  that  before  it  was  repaired  seven  miles 
of  canal  boats  collected  near  the  adjacent  locks. 
And  now  to  stop  the  £rie  canal  would  be  more 
withering  to  her  prosperity  than  to  close  up  the 
''Narrows*'  which  admits  her  foreit^n  commerce, 
and  more  latal  to  her  advancement  than  any  mis- 
fortune she  could  experience,  excepting  the  loss  of 
the  energy  and  enterprise  of  her  population. 

I  am  sensible  that  there  are  those  who  are  suffi- 
ciently aware  of  the  importance  6f  that  work  to 
the  state  by  which  it  was  made,  and  who  can  ap- 
I)reciate  toe  consequences  of  its  destruction,  but 
who  are  disposed  to  doubt  whether  the  James 
river  improvement  can  be  regarded  as  an  analo- 

fous  project.  These  will  admit,  what  is  undenia- 
le — that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country 
traversed  by  the  latter  work  is  quite  as  fertile  as 
that  which  contributes  to  the  trade  of  the  former, 
Qnd  that  its  mineral  wealth  is  incomparably 
greater;  but,  by  over-estimating  the  influence  of 
the  lake  trade  on  the  tolls  of  that  improvement, 
are  brought  to  a  false  comparison. 

Notwithstanding  the  rapid  and  unparalleled  pro- 
gress of  internal  improvements  in  this  country, 
our  minds  are  still  embarrassed  by  the  mode  of 
considering  the  subject  applicable  to  prominent 
European  examples.    Works  having  toere  been 


long  in  successful  operation,  furnished  us  with  the 
facfs  which  were  originally'  emplo^^ed  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  similar  enterprises  in  this  country;  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  chnnge  a  habit  of  thinking;  which 
has  been  long  established,  and  to  which  the  mind 
has  become  attached  by  the  indulgence. 

But  when  we  estimate  the  probable  consequen- 
ces, and  value  of  an  improvement  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  condition  and  grand  divisions  of  this 
country,  we  must  view  the  subject  in  an  asperi 
diflereht  from  that  of  a  work  connectinj?  two  lakes 
or  towns,  where  the  trade  already  is,  and  where 
the  consequences  of  their  connexion  may  be  de* 
termined  from  existinsj  facts.  Here  things  are  dif- 
ferent; the  improvement  creates  the  trade,  and  the 
irade  which  it  creates  supports  the  work  that 
brought  it  into  existence.  The  value  of  a  work 
here  depends  on  the  place  to  which  it  reaches  but 
in  a  secondary  degree;  the  primary  considerations 
being,  nearly  aUvays,  the  character  of  the  soil 
throv-gh  which  it  passes,  and  the  length  of  the  line 
of  the  improvement. 

7Tu  Erie  canal  is  not  supported  by  the  trade  of 
the  lakes;  and  until  the  last  year,  the  influence  of 
that  trade  on  the  revenue  of  the  work  was  hardly 
appreciable. 

In  1836,  when  that  line  paid  into  the  treasury 
of  New  York  neariy  one  million  three  hundred 
thousands  dollars,  the  tonnage  of  western  produce 
comir>g  from  other  states  to  Buflalo,  and  that 
passing  up  the  canal  to  the  lake,  was  but  six  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  tonnage  constituting  the  trade 
of  the  work.  The  residue — namely,  the  94  per 
cent. — was  made  up  along  the  line  of  the  canal 
itsein  and  consisted  of  the  produce  of  farms  which 
were  chiefly  brought  into  cultivation  by  the  im- 
provement of  the  fi)rests  to  which  it  became  the 
out-let,  of  the  mines  which  owe  to  ii  their  value, 
and  of  the  supplies  of  towns  and  cities  on  its 
banks,  the  very  foundations  of  manv  of  which 
were  laid  after  the  commencement  of  the  construe* 
tion  of  the  work. 

I  by  no  means  desire  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
that  western  trade,  which,  notwithstanding  its 
present  inferiority,  I  regard  as  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  prospective  resoarces  of  the  line,^ 
and  the  city  which  it  sustains.  The  increase  of 
its  value  in  one  year— the  Inst  year — was  71  per 
cent,  over  that  of  the  preceding,  and  there  is  eve- 
ry reason  to  believe  tnat  the  rate  of  its  increase-, 
will  continue  to  be  progressive.  The  great  coun- 
try surrounding  the  lakes  and  the  tributaries  of  the 
Ohio  has  but  begun  ro  receive  the  population 
which  it  is  capable  of  sustaining,  and  has  hardly 
begun  to  send  off  the  surplus  prcSuee  which  m  not 
required  for  the  supply  of  the  emigrants. 

The  hundred  thousands  persons  who  annually 
go  westward  by  the  packets  on  the  Erie  canai^ 
and  the  unestknated  thousands  who  cross  the 
Alleghany  by  some  other  route,  are  almost  lost  in 
the  forests  and  prairies.    They  are  now  but  seed* 
ing  the  ground;  and  we  may  ask  in  admiration, 
what  will  be  the  efi'ect  of  the  £rie  canal  ten  yean 
hence,  when  the  country  is  in  some  measure  pop- 
ulated, and  the  reaping  shall  commence— and  tne- 
splendid  schemes  of  improvement  now  in  contem- 
plation or  in  progress,  leading  from  the  interior  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Canada^ 
have  begun  to  pour  the  produce  of  those  states, 
destined  for  the  city  of  New  York,  into  the  lakesl 

The  trade  of  the  Ohioi  which  is  one  of  the  ob- 
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jects  souorht  by  the  improvenii^nt  we  have  on  lock,  and  the  reni  \otm  on  a  final  retuif,  about  870 
naiul,  H  not  loss  Iniportiirit.  Ifi?  tribularifs,  and  dollars  per  lock.  Thin  view  of  the  chani^e  is  quite 
ttioee  of  the  PirtMni  of  which  ii  is  a  trihtitary,  ;afl  (iivorahle  on  the  side  of*  the  eione  locks  as  I 
spread  over  a  sii!!  wid^r  area,  and  prnriraio  a  pm!!  {n>iild  make  it. 

richer  couniry.  Th(»  nurnijerorHicaniboa'is.  which  |  It  is  well  known,  that  (rem  a  point  a  litlte  above 
may  be  reijarded  as  lij{»  mtMsure  ol  MuMmdi*,  is  ;  ihc  Kivaiii;a  river  to  ihe  Bl'ie  Kniiro,  nlonrr  the 
many  times  m»)re  numorou^,  and  incrfasiiiir  lar   valley  of  James  river,  or  in  the  \icliiity  ofir,  ihero 


more  rapidly  than   lite  number  of  thu»e  on  tiic 
lake?. 

The  Pennsylvania  improvement  lr»Rt  year, 
though  operaliiij^  under  most  uuiavoralile  cir- 
cumt?luncep,  and  in  on!v  the  third  year  of  in?  exis- 
tence,  carried  to  and  from  Piiishur^*",  over  ihe  ten 
inclined  planes  and  broken  line,  a  (piantity 
poods  and  pr.)duce  exceedinir  hy  a  vasr  amount 
that  which  circulated  between  New  Y'ork  and 
Buffalo. 

And  ihis  line  throncrh  Pentipjlvaiiia,  from  the 
Ohio  to  tide  water,  is  <)()en  and  succcrsIuI.  This 
is  not  the  time  to  draw  a  comparison  between  that 
work  and  tlie  one  which  we  are  construct inir;  but 
they  who  are  dispostMi  to  doubt  the  success  of  ilie 
James  river  and  Kanawha  improvement,  or  its 
ability  to  bring  the  trade  of  the  Ohio  to  Richmond, 
and  forward  supp'ics  to  the  west,  would  do  well  to 
examine  the  list  of  articles  transported  on  that 
line.  Perhaps  they  will  find  in  the  fact,  that  there 
were  carried  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia,  the 
last  year,  more  thtin  one  million  four  knndued 
thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  and  three  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  bushels  of  corn;  and  towards 
Pitisburo  from  Philadelphia  and  the  intermediate 
places,  twenty  thousand  tons  ot"  merchandize,  and 
nine  thousand  tons  of  groceries;  an  argument 
worthy  of  their  consideration. 

Though  these  articles  arc  araoncr  the  nwst  im- 
portant carried  on  the  line,  they  constitute  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  agffreuate  tonnage. 

What  will  be  the  amount  carried  on  the  James 
and  Kanawha  improvement,  or  what  influence 
the  superiority  ol'  its  termination  on  the  Ohio,  and 
the  advantage  of  irs  climate  may  have  oo  its  suc- 
cess, we  may  leave  for  the  event  to  determine, 
and  for  a  rational  public  to  anticipate.  As  things 
are,  it  remains  but  for  this  company  to  go  on  as 
they  are  going — to  expend  their  present  capital  to 
the  best  advantage— and  trust  to  the  evidence 
which  the  works  they  finish  will  afford,  and  that 
nerseverance  to  which  they  owe  their  present  ex- 
iitence,  for  raising  the  balance. 


THK  HB0ES81TY  FOR  GREAT  CARE,  AND  JUDG- 
MBRT,  IN  SELICCTINO  STONE  FOR  LOCKS, 
Ai^UEDUCTS,   AND   OTHER    PUBLIC    WORKS. 

Iktroetfrmn  the  Proceedings  of  ihe  James  Rtoer 
and  Kanawha  Company. 

To  the  President  and  Directors  of  the     > 
James  River  ahd  Kanawha   Gmipany.  y 

^Gentlemen — the  chief  engineer  has  permittted 
ifie  to  peruse  his  report  of  the  19th  instant,  on  ihe 
sulftject  of  a  change  of  plan,  by  the  substitution  of 
wooden  locks  for  stone,  as  a  temporary  measure,' 
which  was  referred  to  hira  and  myself  by  the 
bof\rd  in  October  last. 

By  this  report,  it  appears  that  the  saving  of  out- 
la}'  in  (he  first  instance,  is  about  8000  dollars  per 


has  not  been  (bund  any  stone  fit  lor  locks,  with 
two  or  three  excepiions—nnd  these  exceptions 
only  ixavtt  stone  ol"  had  shape,  and  which  worked 
ii'to  locks  with  jjreat  expense. 

I  have  just  returned  ti-om  a  visit  along  the  Eriff 
canal;  and  an  examination  of  the  locks  (buiU  16 
of,  to  19  years  past,  of  stone,  which  was  then 
thought  by  all  who  examined  them  to  l)e  goud,) 
has  proved  that  we  ought  to  be  very  particular  in 
our  selections  of  stone  for  locks  or  aqueducts.  In 
many  of  those  lockii  1  now  reler  to,  the  stones 
have  scaled  otf  on  the  face,  and  become  decom- 
posed, so  as  to  re(juire  blanking  to  keep  them  up, 
until  new  locks  can  be  erected;  and  so  pariieulur 
are  the  board  of  commissioners  of  that  canal,  in 
their  selection  of  stone  lor  new  locks,  thai  they  are 
transporting  stone  from  60  to  120  miles  on  the 
canal  to  build  locks  and  aqueducts. 

The  aqueduct  over  Genesee  river,  consisting  of 
nine  or  ten  arches,  of  50  teei  chord  each,  was 
built  of  stone,  which  was  approved  at  the  time, 
and  found  in  the  quarries  in  the  vicinity;  they  hava 
(ailed  entirely,  and  a  new  aqueduct  is  now  build- 
inc;  with  stone  brought  120  miles. 

The  masonry  of  a  lock  is  the  most  trying  and 
severe  test  in  which  stone  can  be  placed — and  Ihe 
greatest  care  and  caution  should  be  taken  in 
selecting  them. 

I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  by  erecting 
wooden  locks,  and  placing  them  on  theliill  side  of* 
the  cansil,  so  as  to  build  a  stone  lock  in  us  proper 
place  next  the  towing  path,  and  by  taking  time  to 
select  good  stone,  from  a  quarry  near  the  canal, 
and  of  a  quality  that  will  come  out  with  ffood  par- 
allel beds,  and  cut  well,  a  lock  can  be  built  of  such 
stone  when  brought  100  to  150  miles  on  the  canal, 
cheaper  than  the  locks  can  now  be  erected.  And 
I  add  to  this,  that  in  the  choice  of  good  stone  and 
good  cement,  and  selected  mechanics,  it  is  proba- 
ble the  real  worth  of  the  lock  wouKl  be  double  the 
vtdue  of  such  as  we  should  be  obliged  to  build,  if 
we  persist  in  the  construction  of  stone  locks  now, 
under  all  disadvantages. 

I  passed  through  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  be- 
tween Pittsburg  and  Harrisburof,  in  June  last — 
and  found  three  fourths  of  their  locks  were  wood, 
backed  up  with  dry  walls.  These,  I  believe,  are 
intended  to  be  permanent,  and  to  be  repaired  from 
time  to  time  as  the  wood  decays,  which  can  be 
done  in  winter. 

Taking  a  view  of  all  the  bearings  of  the  ques- 
tion referred  to  the  chief  engineer  and  myself  I 
concur  with  him  in  recommending  the  wooden 
locks;  and  I  would  advise  the  board  tp  have  a 
model  made  of  one  inch  to  the  foot,  representing- 
every  piece  of  timber,  and  the  manner  it  is  put  to- 
gether— so  that  contractors  cannot  mistake  the  in- 
tention of  the  board,  and  may  understand  their 
own  proposals. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Benj.  Wright, 

Consulting  Engineer. 

Richmond,  Nov,  27, 1897. 
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For  the  Farmera*  Register. 

THB  LAWS  OF  8t;BSISTEIfGB  AND  OCCUPA- 
TION CONSIDERBD,  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 
AGRIGULTUUAL  IMPROVEMENT  AND  GENE- 
RAL   WELFARE   OF  THE   COUNTAY. 

Of  all  the  errors,  (nml  there  are  many  nnd 
l^rievous  one?,)  in  the  prt^seni  system  of  polr.ical 
economy,  llutrc  iei  none  eo  (Trent,  and  unerly  fulia 


the  power  and  means  of  i lie  production  oi  food,  aro 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
consumption;  tJic  true  law  oi'  the  production  of 
Ibod,  l)ejn<f  in  i*xact  acrordanre  with  the  hiw  of 
mana  legiiimcle  snihii\s\viicc.  That  it  tie  subsists 
upon  hreati  or  po'ators,  or  rice  or  hominy,  or  ani- 
mal food  aioncj  which  nature  did  not  forni  him  to 
do,  just  so  are  hi?  means  of  procuring  RuhMstence 
curtailed,  with  increase  of  popultitiun;  but  as  he 


CI0U6  and  mischievous,  us  that  of  viewintjr  manual  |  subsisis  upon  animal  and  ve<reiable  food  in  certain 
openitive  human  labor,  as  a  mere  dead  or  bart(;r  j  proportions,  and  upon  nil  their  varieties,  as  tie  wafi 
commodity;  us  if  its  compensation,  vahie  and  dn- 1  obviously  organized  to  do,  exactly  and  duly,  so  are 


mand,  were  merely  reirulated  and  required,  only 
by  the  vyantsof  thelew  rich;  ae  Wits  consumption^ 
aUhough  Ibrming  the  massoi  nauikind,  had  i.otb- 
ing  whatever  to  do  with  the  mean.«,  power  and 
purpose  of  all  tiuman  exertion  and  industry,  exis- 
tence and  subsistence:  lust  as  if  the  (evv  rich  choose 
lo  demand  it—very  well;  and  if  llyey  do  not,  it  must 
Buffer  and  abide  II!  and  ihe  rich  receive  no  injury  I ! 
In  thus  considering  that  three-fourths  of  mankiiui, 
^nd.more,are  notmc/i,  notiiing  can  more  lament  ably 
•how  the  withering,  blasting  effects  of  aristocratic 
feelings  and  principles;  for  this  is  the  foundation  ol 

it  all.  The  earth  was  created  for  the  use  of  »m/i,  >  ibilower  ol  the  doctrinci^  oi'him  ''who  condesremU 
without  any  regard  to  any  distinctioits  of  wealth  or  ed  to  assume  the  <iarb  ota  Galilean  peasant;^'  did 
poverty,  manual  or  intellectual  labor,  size  or  color.  !  you  believe  that  all  this  world's  productions  were 


the  power  and  means  of  increaslni;  liis  means  uf 
subsistence,  with  increase  of  population. 

This  is  certainly  a  more  coujlbrtabie  doctrine 
than  (hat  oI'Mahhus;  that  most  hideous,  blasphe- 
mous and  atheistical  of  all  theories  ever  broached 
by  l^rnorant  man;  but  no!  intentionally  so;  but  it  is 
founded  upon  the  most  consummjite  ignornnce  of 
fir.<t  principles^  and  utter  ignorance  of  any  know* 
ledge  whatever  of  asrriculii.'re,  grafted  upon  nar- 
row, exclusive,  aristocratic  h.-ibi'zSi  actions  and 
principles  of  thinking.  Audacious  and  presump- 
tuous man  1  proll'ssing,  loo,  to  be  a  teacher  and 


In  one  respect,  all  are  upon  a  perfect  equality — 
ihe  storaachj  as  this  is  filled,  so  are  nations  pros- 
perous and  advancing,  or  poor  and  declining.     If 
the  rich  oian  iias  his  venison,  turtle,  canvass-back 
ducks,  wood-cock  and  asparairus,  the  operative 
must  haye^  and  with  equal  if  not  superior  enjoy- 
ment, his  fat  beelj  pork  and  mutton,  bread,  cab- 
bage and  potatoes.     No  individuat  can  be  cheat- 
ed out  of  and  deprived  of  his  natural  rij^hts,  with- 
out a  corresponding  loss  to  all.    Feed  the  mass 
upon  rice,  Indian  corn,   potatoes  and  dry  bread, 
and  what  is  the  result  ?— the  utter  stagnation  of  ag- 
riculture; no  fiocks  and  herds  Jo  maintain,  create 
and  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  with  the 
consequent  due  economy;  no  price,  for  there  is  no 
demand  to  justify  improvement,  no  means  to  ac- 
complish it;  all  is  stagnant  and  dead,  destructive 
and  impoverishinn:.    If  agriculture  is  droopinir  and 
dead,   what  profession  is  alive  and  fiourishingi 
None.     Atrricuhure  is  the  foundation  of  all  pros- 
perity, and  its  prosperity  depends  upon  all  men  be- 
ing able  to  subsist  according  to  the  natural  lavyof 
subsistence.    Set  the  people  to  work  according  to 
the  taw  of  occupation,  that  is,  every  one  being 
employed  according  to  his  natural  taste,  capacity, 
and  power,  and  then  all  will  have  the  means  of 
legitimate  subsistence;  food  will  then  be  produced 
accordiug  to  the  law  of  nian's  subsistence,  and  the 
consequent  and  attendant  true  principles  of^  agri- 
culture, and  all  will  flourish  together;  deficiency  of 
food  and  excess  of  population^  will  then  be  things 
to  be  talked  of  as  occurrences  gone  by.     Yet  po- 
litical economists  seem  to  consiiler  low  wnaes  and 
excess  of  population,  as  evds  of  the  people's  own 
making,  and  ofwhich  they  alone  are  the  sutferers; 
and  hence  the  Malthusian  theory  of  "moral  re- 
straint,'' for  ^hei^  exclusive  prllctice  and  benefit ! 
How  ignorant  was  the  founder  of  that  wretched 
iystem  of  the  true  system  of  the  laws  of  the  occu- 
pation and  subsistence  ofiman,  and  of  tliefprodac- 
tion  of  his  food ! 

Nothing  is  plainer  and  more  obvious,  to  me  at 
least., (and  the  world  will  understand  it  too,  by- 
and-bye,  to  its  immense  advantage,}  than  that 


made  exclusively  lor  (he  tew,  and  not  for  manl 
Did  you  believe  that  the  producers  of  them  were 
only  to  have  a  mere  oxistence?  although  the 
physical  organization  of  all  is  identically  the  samo 
as  to  subsistence.  Did  you  discover  any  differ-- 
ence  between  the  teeth,  palate  and  stomach  of  t he- 
noble,  the  country-gentleman,  the  rich  merchant,, 
and  the  mechanic  or  cultivator  of  the  soil.'  No$: 
they  are  all  in  this  respect  the  same.  The  ricty 
man  may  have  his  beef,  mutton  and  pork — veni- 
son, turtle  and  wood -cock— bread,  potatoes  and 
cauliflower,  &c.  Nature  has  evidently  so  ordain- 
ed it.  But  the  laborer  cannot  be  pushed  from  the 
board  of  beefj  mutton,  pork,  bread  and  potatoes, 
and  many  other  necessaries,  luxuries  and  comforts, 
with  impunity.  Nature  has  ordained  this  too. 
Man  must  have  his  natural  rights,  or  the  board, 
ar»d  all  that  is  upon  it  and  about  i(,  will  ultimately 
disappear  together.  Tiie  silent  wrecks  of  the 
fraudful  moRopoliznng  exclusive  system,  are  visi- 
ble in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  They  are  true 
and  unerring  land-marks,  to  guide  us  and  many 
future  at;es,  if  we  will  only  read  them  aright. 
But  it  is  not  the  ^'cloistered  philosophers,"  the 
'-elegant  historians^'  orthedillet^ante  tourists,  that 
are  the  men  to  do  this.  It  nmst  be  done  by  men 
who  have  lived,  worked,  and  fed  with  men;  and 
these  will  tell  tlie  world,  man  carmot  be  cheated 
out  of  his  natural  rights,  as  man,  with  impunity. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  Mai  thus  never  once 
inquires— ''Have  nations  fulfilled  their  dutjes  so  as 
to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence]"  Nothing  can 
explain  this  but  his  utter  ignorance  of  the  laws  of 
occupation,  subsistence,  and  liie  production  of 
Ibod,  and  their  operations  and  effects  on  the  one 
hand,  and  his  strong  pohtical  bias  on  the  other. 
Such  a  man  ought  not  to  have  written  upon  this 
greatest  and  roost  important  of  all  questions.  It 
was  deeply  criminal.  No  man  ought  to  write 
upon  it,  who  is  not  prepared  to  see,  feel  and  un- 
derstand, that  all  men  are  men  equally  whh  him- 
self;  ^^  must  be  prepared  to  do  bis  duty  to  himself 
and  society,  and  at  the  same  lime  believe  that  all 
other  men  s^refopned  to  do  that  duly  to  ttiemselves, 
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to  each  other,  and  to  him;  that  fhey  hn  farmed  to 
mibniit  ns  he  sutwistii;  and  tnat  they  are  to  be  oc- 
cupied in  their  various  caHin^s,  free  and  unshac- 
kled, ns  he  is  occupied;  to  onlain  (heir  legiiiroate 
»ubfii8tence  as  he  obtains  hittt  he  will  then  proba- 
bly come  at  something  like  (he  truth;  but  never 
with  the  ignorance  (of  first  principles)  and  the 
pojiticnt  feelinjors  of  Malthus.  Malthus  has  writ- 
ten a  glorious  book  for  th6  selfish— (forced  to  be 
by  law)  idle,  rich,  and  tilled;  of  courRC  ihey  cried 
up  his  mon*(rou8,  outnijjeods,  and  really  blasphe- 
inotw  iheory,  as  a  masier-rpie^re  olphilosophy  !  To 
make  the  scorn  a*  d  usuTped  supmority  of  ihe  ad- 
ventitious aristocrat  a  fixed  and  satisfied  princi- 
ple, is  an  act  of  fearful  error  and  miscfiiell 

The  besetting  fault,  and  the  true  r>auf:e  of  the 
utter  fallacy  and  cohsequent  complete  failuro  of  the 
operation  of  the  laws  and  theories  of  statesmen, 
political  economists,  philosophers,  philanthropists, 
fee.  are  in  their  viewing,  partial  and  local  thinjta, 
as  the  sale  and  main  causes  of  great  and  imiversnl 
evils;  and  partial  land  local  remedies,  as  the  ^reat 
and  universal  ones.  Consequently,  their  reme- 
dies are  ever  in  direct  variance  with  the  greatest 
and  most  iroportant  laws  of  nature;  hence  they 
cannot  succeed.  Deficiency  of  food  ani  excess  of 
population,  affect  the  condition  of  all;  they  aris^e 
ii-om  the  ignorance  and  errors  of  nil;  they  must  be 
removed  and  remedied  by  the  just  observance  of 
the  laws  of  nature  by  aU,  How  then  can  partially 
checking  population  in  <mt  class,  remedy  the  exis- 
tence of  universal  deficiency  of  food  and  excess  of 
population,  when^ill  are  placed  m  utter  dispropor- 
tion of  the  law  of  occupation,  and  the  mass  with 
thai  of  subsistence? — thus,  all  making  the  produc- 
tion of  food  for  the  mass  defective  and  deficient. 
If  the  whole  non,  undue,  disproportioqal  and  de* 
feetive  obeervance  of  the  law  of  occupation,  makes 
the  production  of  food  deficient,  how  tlien  can  any 
partuU  and  arbitrary  check  to  population,  even  if 
practicable,  possibly  remed3r  the  evil,  leaving  the 
leal  causes  still  in  full  operation  as  before? 

The  pitxlufction  of  populatkm  belong  to  the 
laws  of  nature;  man  ha»  nothing  to  do  with  either 
cheeking  or  regalating  its  increase,  or  other wise^ 
The  more  he  does  so,  the  more  mischief  he  will 
create.  His  duties  are  to  provide  diTe  and  sufH- 
deiH  occupation;  the  food  will  then  duly  follow 
the  OMisequent  full  and  legitimate  demand,  and 
consequent  just  compensation  (wages)  for  it. 
The  power  to  do  so  being  then  fully  equal  to  the 
(bfoe  and  extent  of  the  demand,  for  as  is  the  de- 
ttiand  for  food,  so  are  the  powers  and  means  of 
oroating  it.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  laws  of  na- 
ture are  in  any*  degree  inadequate  to  this  pur- 
po«e! 

It  v$  well  put  by  H.  0.  Carey  in  his  'Essay  on 
Wages,'  that  *Hhe  trade  of  population  is  the  only 
one  that  has  heretofore  been  fVee;  and  it  is  to  he 
regntted,  that  those  who  are  m  favor  of  loosing 
the  shackles  which  have  bound  all  others,  advo- 
mte  restrictions  upon'  that  which  has  heretofore 
escaped."  If  the  trade  of  population  has  always 
been  free«-and  God  forbid  ii  should  ever  be  (mo- 
redly  and  legitimately)  otherwise — well  may  there 
be  deficiency  of  food  and  excess  of  population, 
whilst  nations  are  restricted  in  all  sorts  of  ways, 
both  as  to  their  natoral  subeistence  and  oecupa- 
ttoa!  LetpopuiatuM  alm^  dufy  a$id  kally  em- 
phyU;  midU  tM  then  be  diOy  fed.  If  it  is  thus 
ilofy  M,  the  production  of  food  will  then  be  full 


and  ample.  Deficiency  of  food  and  excess  of  pop- 
ulation, will  thf'.n  wholly  cease  and  disappear. 
Let  rich  and  poor  marry  as  they  may.  All  this, 
politieai  economists  and  statesmen,  and  even  far- 
mers and  manufacturers,  have  yet  to  learn  and 
understand.  Ifthcy  do  not  know  these  (when 
known)  very  simple  and  very  obv'iovn  first  prin- 
ciples, what  errors  they  must  commit!  Not 
knowing  them,  they  hav6  done  so. 

Malthus  has  cleariy  and  most  indisputably 
proved  (with  some  facts  innocently,  because  igno* 
nmtly,  somewhat  stretched  as  part  of  his  theory.) 
that  deficiency  of  food  and  consequent  excess  of 
population,  poverty  and  misery  have  existed  in  all 
a<yps  and  countries:  thus  openinsr  the*  door  to 
the  investigation  of  the  greatest  and  most  impor- 
tant subject  which  ever  did  or  can  engage  the 
mind  of  man.  But  surely  the  cause  cannot  be 
what  he  has  conceived  it  to  be,  and  still  less  the 
remedy.  He  says  man  has  a  tendenq/  to  increase 
faster  than  his  food;  so  have  all  living  things,  ani- 
mal and  vegetable,  from  the  musqiiiio  to  the  ele- 
plumt,  from  the  thistle  to  the  oak,  the  same  fen- 
deiicy.  If  animals  have  a  tendency  to  increase 
faster  than  plants,  (if  I  may  so  express  It  in  a  sort 
of  Iritfh  flishion  for  want  of  a  better,)  plants  have 
the  same  tendency  to  increase  faster  than  animals. 
The  shark  has  a  tendency  to  depopulate  the  ocean; 
(he  herring  has  a  tendency  to  fill  it.  The  lion  and 
tiger,  (he  thistle  and  thousands  of  other  plants  and 
weeds,  little  things  as  well  as  great,  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  drive  man  oat  of  existence.  Yel  all  these 
things  remain  as  duly  proportioned  as  ever.  We 
know  the  sun  and  other  forces  are  adequate  to 
sustain,  light  and  heat  the  globe  itself,  and  there- 
fore we  may  Amoto  that  there  are  other  laws,  al- 
though we  may  not  yel  have  discovered  and 
brought  them  into  action,  equally  and  correspond- 
ingly, adequate  to  duly  and  fiilly  support  human 
life.  Nature  has  equalized  and  adjusted  all  these 
things  so  exactly  and  truly,  that  there  is  nothing 
either  to  excite  man^s  fears  regarding  them,  or  to 
require  any  interference  of  his  to  regulate  theit),  of 
to  make  any  new  laws  respecting  them. 

I  believe  no  one  has  yet  investigated  the  ques- 
tion and  principles  of  how  the  occupatione  of  a 
nation  govern  the  means  and  modes  of  subsistence, 
and  of  how  the  powers  and  modes  of  subsidence 
gowern  the  production  of  food. 

The  great  essential  means  of  the  prosperity  and 
well-being  of  mankind,  are  the  due  observance  of 
the  law  of  occupation.  All  being  duly  occupied, 
they  will  bo  duly  paid,  and  consequently,  duly 
subsisted;  the  true  principles  and  practice  of  ag- 
riculture will  then  consequently  follow.  With 
these,  education  must  go  hand  m  hand;  and  to  es- 
tablish these,  there  must  be  good  government.  If 
these  laws  are  not  duty  observed  and  established, 
how  nugatory  must  be  all  compulsory  laws  of  gov- 
ernment, directing  rind  controlling  the  people! 
And  how  unnecessary,  if  they  are  observed  and 
established ! 

Every  man  is  h<Sm  with  certain  powers  and 
abilities  to  enable  him,  not  only  fully  to  support  his 
own  existence,  but  likewise  that  of  his  children; 
that  is,  provided  all  other  men  duly  exercise  their 
powers  and  abrlities,  and  all  duly  and  equitably 
exchange  the  products  of  their  labors  with  each 
other.  If  the  i^xes,  rates  of  increase,  kinds  and 
yiuantlties  of  fbpd,  animals,  plants,  fishes,  birds, 
land  and  water,  hea^  and  light,  seasons,  every  thing 
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-^are  all  duly  and  exactly  proportioned  to  each 
other,  eiirely  the  natural  tastes  and  abilities  of  all 
human  individuals,  are  as  justly  and  equally  pro- 
ponioned  to  each  other,  so  as  to  duly,  roily,  exact- 
ly, and  proportionately,  snpplyeach  oihers  wants. 
Whether  a  certain  piece  or  kind  of  timber,  or  a 
certain  other  piece  or  kind,  is  made  into  a  table,  a 
chair,  a  box,  op  a  coffin,  or  somethiiiop  else,  or  any 
thjn^  else,  may  be  of  no  sort  of  con*»equence;  biu 
not  so  whether  a  man  is  made  a  ditcher  or  an  idle 
lacquey,  u-horn  nature  intended  lo  have  been  a 
blacksmith  or  a  carpenter;  or  is  made  a  farmer, 
who  ouorlit  to  have  been  a  cotton-spinner;  or  is 
made  a  clepffvman,  who  oiiijhl  to  hav«'  been  a 
bulr.her;  or  a  lawyer  or  physician,  who  ouffht  to 
have  hpen  a  drayman;  or  is  made  and  forced  to  be 
a  hrd^  whom  nature  intended  for  a  sJajrc-coach- 
man  or  ostler;  or  who  is  made  a  bf^pirnr  and  con- 
vict, who  ouirht  to  hnve  been  a  secre.iary  of  state; 
and  so  on  with  all  others  out  of  their  places,  and 
in  no  places. 

No  man  can  ever  be  truly  happy,  vtrtuoiis,  in- 
durtrious,  healthy  in  body  atid  mind,  and  in  all 
ihinffs  truly  rijrht  and  securely  and  fully  success- 
ful in  life,  who  is  out  of" the  place  or  profession  as- 
si^neil  him  by  his  natural  tastes,  ca parity,  and 
powers.  How  wronrr,  then,  are  all  artificial  dis*- 
tinctions,  privilesfes  and  powers,  slavery,  &r. !  li 
is  this  which  causes  excess  of  population,  keeps 
waires  below  the  power  of  the  observance  of  the 
law  of  Eubsisience,  consequently  depresses  airri- 
cnltnre  lo  the  lowest  possible  condition.  Slavery 
makes  nations  poor,  stationary  and  retrocjrade,  be'- 
cauae  it  makes  the  different  classes  to  supply  each 
other's  wants  so  unduly  disproportioncd  to  each 
other.  It  w  this  disproportion^  which  is  the  ivnl 
8«nirce  and  immediate  cause  of  nil  the  poverty, 
idleness,  and  con-sequent  misery,  and  crime  of  Ire- 
land. 

Were  all  placed  in  their  natural  and  lei^itimate 
stafionp,  violent  revul.-aionj*  in  trade  could  never  oc- 
cfir,  and  bankruptcies  very  rarely;  ^^competition" 
in  trade,  the  curse  of  society  and  the  destruction 
of  honepty,  inteirriiv  and  fair  deaiin?,. could  have 
no  existence.  Trade,  commerce,  the  law,  modi- 
cine,  and  the  church.  &c.  are  called  very  uncer- 
tain and  precariouf*  profe.^sions;  and  whv?  They 
are  not  inhrrpntly  so;  hut  because  the  fnWy  of'isno- 
r:»Tic^»,  pride,  prejudice,  cae»te,  &c.  are  ever  unduly 
fiifmi;  their  rank>«-.  No  wonder  then  the  end let^s 
and  periodical  failures  in  them,  f'Dm  ».wo  such 
causes  as  undue  numbers,  consequent  undue  and 
ruinous  competition  and  ppeculation  in  sotne,  and 
the  unfitness  of  indiviihials  in  all. 

It  is  the  due  proportions  of  the  population  in  the 
different  protessious  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
prosperity  and  high  wases  in  nations  and  colonies 
in  their  infancy.  It  is  the  infraction  of  this  great 
law,  (the  law  of  occupation,)  produced  by  evil 
laws,  institutions,  opmions,  and  habits,  which  cre- 
ates excess  of  unemployed  population,  consequent 
low  wages;  these  causing  the  destruction  of  aij^ri- 
Iculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  and  conse- 
quent national  old  age,  decrepitude,  and  decay. 
Prosperity  ought  to  be  the  greatest,  and  wasres 
the  highest,  in  the  oldest  countries;  and  would  be 
8o  were  the  law  of  occupation  duly  and  fully  ob- 
served, and  the  observance  duly  proportioned. 
Political  economists  may,  yet  awhile  longer,  tell  iis 
this  cannot  be.  When  I  see  the  ocean  filled  with 
nothing  but. putrid  herrint^s  at  one  lime,  and  at 
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another,  with  nothing  but  sharks  devouring  each 
other — and  the  bufialo  chasing  the  lion — the  vulture 
skimmino^  the  air  in  pursuit  of  insects — and  the 
swallows  flying  away  with  lambs  and  kids — when 
I  see  the  orange  and  the  pine  apple  perish  in  the 
south,  and  more  plentiful  in  the  north  than  grass 
and  wheat — I,  for  one,  will  believe  ihem. 

All  national  prosperity,  stability  and  perma- 
nence, as  well  as  all  individual  weP-beiug,  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  different  branches  of  productive 
industry  being  duly  proportioned  to  each  other. 
As  this  happy  state  of  society  is  becoming  more 
and  more  established,  nations  will  become  more 
and  more  pn>sperous,  industrious,  civilized,  happy, 
stable  ami  permanent:  and  as  they  «;o  on,  more 
and  more  so,  and  interlocked  ana  identified  with 
each  other  in  the  interchnnffe  of"  the  various  pro- 
ductions of  the  different  Jatiliides^  by  means  of 
commerce,  (the  great  civilizing  power,)  promot- 
ing each  other's  prosperity,  wealth  and  happiuesa 
— wars,  (idleness,  poverty,  misdirection  of  occu- 
pation and  non-intercourse,  being  the  cause  of 
them.)  poverty,  deficiency  of  food,  excess  of 
popidation,  &c.  &c.  will  gra<luaily  cease,  and  be 
no  more. 

Could  we  but  ascertain  merely  the  proportions 
of  the  different  professions  of*  the/populaiioos  of 
t  he  once  vast  and  powerful,  but  now  wholly  ex- 
tinct, empires  of  the  east,  i'vom  their  rising  to  their 
setting,  we  should  at  once  seethe  real  cause  of 
their  ^Slecliiie  and  fiill."  In  all  ancient  empires, 
neither  national  nor  individual  legitimate  industry, 
powers  and  means,  were  called  into  action;  thoy 
had  no  legitimate  existence  or  direction  whatever. 
A II  and  every  thinij  were  ropes  of  sand;  there  were 
no  bonds  ot' union,  domestic  or  foreign,  none  were 
depeiideni  upon  each  other's  industry;  all  was 
consequently  brute  ffjrce,  violence,  fraud,  oppres- 
sion and  agirresfiion;  and  consenuemly,  they  fell, 
not  by  the  acts  of  any  individuals,  for  individuals 
have  no  such  power,  but  by  the  radical  and  inhe* 
rent  defects  of  ihiur  whole  national  and  individual 
relations.  They  had  only  five  classes;  soldiers — the 
idle  unpro<luctiverich — slaves — what  may  be  term- 
ed the  idle  productives — the  builders  oi  templei, 
pyRimids,  pillars,  tombs,  mausoleums,  theatres, 
&c. — aivd  the  miserable  cuUlvatora  qfUie  eoil.  Their 
fate  was  inevitable.  How  entirely  different  are 
the  conditions  and  relations  of  modern  nations, 
both  internallv  and  with  regard  to  each  other! 
Yet  how  far  from  what  they  ought  to  he! 

In  the  immense  mass  of  public  buildings  in  an- 
cient times,  there  arc  none  which,  aficr  their  erec- 
tion, added  any  thintr  to  the  national  wealth,  or 
opened,  in  any  degree,  the  channels  of  productive 
industry.  This  was  an  immense  and  incalculable 
evil.  An  ancient  emiieror,  or  patrician,  fed  hun- 
dreds of  wild  beastfs;  hundreds  of  modern  agricuf- 
turists  and  manufacturers  consume  the  some  quan- 
tiiy  of  food.  The  Ibrmer  left  nothing  but  their 
skins;  the  latter  add  millions  to  the  national 
wealth,  and  create  means  lor  the  support  of  thoa- 
sands  in  perpetuity. 

What  a  wretched  political  econoodst  is  he  who 
says,  that  he  who  builds  palaces,  keeps  dog«, 
hunters,  race-horses,  selves  expensive  entertain- 
ments, &c.  employs  the  poor,  and  benefits  hun- 
dreds !  and  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  spend 
his  income  as  he  likes !  Is  there  any  error  so 
great  and  mischievous  as  this  doctrinel  The 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  laid  out  his  fortune  in  mak- 
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fn^  his  cRnal.  Gcorf^  IV.  and  mnny  nobles, 
spent  the  producfn  o\'  other  men's  industry  upon 
pHiaces.  Who  can  calculate  thedifl>rence  of  the 
effects  oi  each,  upon  the  national  industry  and  wealth 
lor  a  hundred  years  aiierward?  The  canal  em- 
ploys thousands  and  millions,  directly  and  indireci- 
iy,  in  produdioe  industry,  ibr  ever  afterwards;  the 
palaces  engajze  thousands  in  consuniinir  idle,  un 
productive  exlnTence  only;  destroyins;  the  products 
of  the  industry  of  others,  without  rendering  any 
equivalent  pmductive  return. 

When  we  vii^w  the  hordes  of  the  idle  rich  and 
the  idle  poor — the  unemployed,  and  the  wrons 
and  un  productively  employed — the  useless  in  all 
professions— the  tax-gatherers — soldiers  and  naval 
sailors-— the  useless  hangers-on  and  dependants  of 
nobility — beggars— thieves — convicts — gamblers 
—horse-jockeys— the  army  of  government  officers 
and  laborers — the  government  aristocrats,  (the 
fund-holders) — the  sick,  &c.  &c.  we  shall  find,  in 
fingland  at  least,  that  it  is  not  the  industrious  ma- 
ny who  support  the  idle  few,  but  the  really  indus- 
trious productive  few,  who  support  the  idle  and 
unproductive  many.  The  really  improving  pro- 
ductives  in  £ngland  and  the  United  States,  are 
greater  than  in  any  other  countries;  hence  their 
present  condition.  If  all  were  any  thing  like  piv- 
ductively  occupied,  and  industrious,  the  danger 
would  ble  of  far  too  much  production  of  food,  m- 
•tead  of  too  litt)e,  and  constant  unconsumed  exass, 
instead  of  deficiency,  would  then  be  the  result, 
wen  the  dbaervonce  of  the  law  of  oecupatum  not 
duly  fnyportioned;  this  being  the  means  of  duly 
proportioDed  production,  and  the  check  to  undue 
ana  excess  of^  production  of  some  things,  and  defi- 
ciency of  others.  For  the  want  of  the  observance 
of  the  law  of  occupation,  even  now  excess  of  pro- 
duction oflen  takes  place  in  agriculture,  and  par- 
ticulariy  in^  manufactures.  Before  the  establish- 
ment of  manufactures  in  the  United  States,  agri- 
cultural produce  was  sometimes  almost  wholly  un- 
•aJeable. 

With  the  law  of  occupation,  the  law  of  primo- 

S^niture  is  wholly  inconsistent,  and  consequently 
e  law  of  subsistence  is  violated,  and  the  true 
principles  d*  agrieuhure  cannot  be  practised  and 
developed.  How  can  any  right,  real  improvement 
of  the  soil,  to  the  proper  extent,  take  place  in  Eng- 
land, with  the  law  of  primosreniture  and  entail? 
Under  the  operation  of  these  laws,  neither  the  ten- 
ant nor  landlord  can  do  justice  to  the  soil.  The 
tenant,  at  will  or  under  lease,  and  in  both  cases  at 
exorbitant  rent,  with  no  permanent  interest  in 
the  soil,  with  all  he  does,  being  of  no  advantage 
whatever  to  his  children,  but  the  contrary— will  he, 
can  he,  ought  he,  to  improve  the  soil?  Will  the 
landloitls  oo  it?  No.  In  ninety-nine  instances  in 
a  hundred,  they  are  unfitted  by  nature,  and  in  all, 
almost  wholly  unfitted  by  education,  habits,  pur- 
euits,  &c.;  spending  iheir  means  upon  palaces,  liv. 
ing  in  London  or  abroad,  horse-racing,  hunting, 
gambling,  &c.  Then  how  have  the  improve- 
ments in'fingland,  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  (and 
much  has  been  really  and  wondeHully  done,)  been 
accomplished?  By  the  force  of  the  demand  of  the 
lum-agricuUaral  population,  by  the  vast  demands 
of  the   manufacturing,  tnining  and  commercial 

EDpulation.     What  would  have  boen  the  results 
ad  the  occupiers  been  the  owners  of  the  soil,  and 
the  owners  the  occupiera? 
Why  have  the  owners  of  the  soil  in  England, 


who  have  l»een  the  fxxupierB,  not  in  ueneral  im- 
proved I  heir  etilHtes  better,  equally  and  proportion- 
ately with  the  tenantry?  tur  it  is  a  iiict  that  they 
have  not  done  so:  because  they  are  generally  the 
hereditary  owners,  rarelif  filed  by  nature  for  the 
occupatitfti,  and  still  less  so  liy  their  education,  as- 
soriaiions,  habits,  and  other  pursuits.  The  he- 
reditary owner  of  a  moderate  estate,  in  the  midst 
ut'larjze  hereilitary  estates,  is  placed  in  a  most  pe- 
rilous and  dangerous  situation;  his  habits  are 
those  of  the  opulent  aristocracy  by  which  he  ie 
surrounded,  and  having  no  rent  to  pay,  be  fancies 
himself  a  great  deal  more  secure  than  he  really  ie. 
He  identifies  himself  far  more  with  the  rich  own- 
ers nf  the  soil,  than  with  the  tenant  occupiers. 

To  investigate  the  real  positive  utility  of,  in 
themselves,  an  idle^  unproductive,  hereditary  aria- 
tocracy,  would  be  a  curious  and  most  important 
inquiry.  Theynromote  literature,  the  fine  ans, 
certain  forms  of^  good  manners  and  civilization, 
morals  and  habits,  cleanliness,  &c.  What  morel 
Are  monarchies  and  aristocracies  to  restrain  and 
suppress  the  effects  of  ignorance?  to  govern  society 
by  fear  and  subservience  in  the  absence  of  know- 
ledge, morals  and  principles?  It  would  appear  to 
be  so. 

The  primary,  and  great  source,  and  cause,  of  the 
real  impediment  to  the  right  advancement  and 
prosperity  of  the  national  and  individual  interests 
in  the  United  States,  (and  all  other  countries,)  at 
the  present  moment,  are  the  deficient  proponions 
of  productive  industry  and  occupation  to  the  agri- 
cultural portion  of  the  community,  and  the  too 
great  proportion  of  the  soil  in  cultivation  to  the 
existing  population.  And  though  little  suspected 
or  thought  of,  these  are  the  main  causes  of  the 
present  deranged  state  of  all  the  commercial  rela- 
tions. No  country,  and  the  currency  of  it,  can  be 
in  a  healthy  and  stable  condition,  until  all  the 
manufacturing  and  other  branches  of  productive 
industry  are  duly  proportioned  to  the  agricultural, 
and  until  the  soil  in  due  cultivation  is  duly  propor- 
tioned to  the  legitimate  wants  of  the  existing  popu- 
lation. 

The  present  condition  of  the  United  States,  is  a 
transition  one,  from  a  purely  agricultural  state  (the 
worst  possible  a  nation  can  be  in,  next  to  the  pure- 
ly savage  and  pastoral,)  to  varied  occupation. 
There  are  yet  too  many  formers  and  too  few  of 
other  productive  professions;  yet  now  sufficient 
of  the  latter  to  press  upon  the  existing  deficient 
means  and  defective  system  of  subsistence,  in- 
duced by  the  excess  of  agriculturists  and  the  defi- 
ciency of  a  healthy  prMucrive  non-agricultural 
population.  The  remedy:  More  non-agricultural 
productives,  to  produce  a  conseMent  improved 
s)'stem  of  agriculture  upon  the  soil  now  occupied, 
(vide  England)  which  will  be  in  no  degree  pro- 
moted by  importing  grain  from  countries  wnich 
ought  to  consume  it  at  home.  To  encourage  the 
importation  of  food,  (the  defrauded  surplus  of  un- 
duly fed  populations  abroad,)  to  lessen  and  check 
the  existance,  growth  and  extension  of  home  non- 
agricultural  industry  and  production,  with  a  view 
to  increase,  or  in  any  otherwise  to  increase,  the  al- 
ready by  far  too  great  extent  of  (he  occupation 
(lor  cultivation  it  cannot  be  called)  of  the  soil, 
would  betray  the  utmost  extent  of  legislative  ig- 
norance of  the  true  interests  of  society.  To  those 
entirely  unacquainted  with  agriculture,  it  would 
obviously  appear,  that  the  more  of  a  population  ie 
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employed  exclusively  in  acrnculture,  the  Renter  I 
would  be  ihe  produciion  of  Ibod.  The  reveree  is  i 
the  fHCt.  The  more  affricultural  a  natien  ii«,  end  \ 
the  worse  and  more  unproductive  is  and  must  be 
its  aj^ricul?ure.  There  is  a  sad  anil  mosi  inllaci(»us 
view  of  this  sort  in  the  late  report  of  the  Secreta- 
ry of  the  Trciisury,  (1837.)  The  true  productiy**, 
and  increasingly  productive,  and  reaHy  economical 
system  of  aflrnculture,  can  only  exist  with  the  bulk 
of  the  population  otherwise  productively  employ- 
ed than  in  agriculture.  To  those  who  undereiaiid 
the  true  principles  of  agriculture,  all  this  is  abun- 
dantly evident;  to  those  who  do  not,  the  example 
of  England  will  abundantly  prove  it.  No  country 
was  in  a  lower  condition  than  England  when 
purely  agricultural,  and  that  at  no  distant  date. 
She  was  sunk  in  poverty  and  barbarism,  when  Ita- 
ly was  prosperous,  wealthy  and  civilized.  As 
the  agricultural  population  proportionately  dimin- 
fshed,  and  other  productive  professions  increased, 
exactly  did  her  prosperity,  wealth  and  power  in- 
crease, with  at  the  same  time  endless  and  most 
heavy  drawbacks  and  burthens  upon  agriculture. 
What  would  have  been  the  condition  of  England 
now.  had  there  been  a  just  and  economical  gov- 
ernment, and  the  soil  had  been  placed  upon  an 
equal  footing  of  fn^edom  and  security  with  her 
manufactures  and  commerce. 

The  scarcity  of  food  of  late  in  the  United  States, 
I  foretold  many  years  ago.  But  not  because 
there  are  too  few  employed  in  agriculture,  as  hint- 
ed at  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  be- 
cause tiie  system  of  agriculture  created  during  the 
period  of  the  nation  being  an  almost  purely  agri- 
cultural one,  is  still  pursued  with  an  increasing 
non-agricultural  population.  The  agriculture  of 
the  country  has  not  yet  improved  wiih  and  by 
means  of  the  non-agricultural  population;  but  it 
will  most  assuredly  do  so,  if  that  population  is  not 
madly  deBiroyed  and  perverted  from  its  present  oc- 
cupoiions. 

The  view  taken  by  the  present  political  econo- 
mists of  wages  and  human  labor,  its  supply  and 
demand;  of  deficiency  of  food,  excess  of  popula- 
tion, their  causes,  operations  and  effects,  are  most 
fallacious  and  mischievous,  and  will  ever  be  so,  so 
long  as  the  labor  of  man  is  merely  viewed  as  a 
common  dead  commodity.  A  far  higher  view 
than  this  must  be  taken  of  its  operations  and  ef- 
fects. They  have  yet  \b  learn  that  low  wages  are 
the  primary  cause  of  excess  of  supply  of  labor, 
and  not  the  effect  in  the  first  instance.  The  two 
unquestionably  become  cause  and  effect  upon 
each  other. 

The  causes  of  too  low  wages  are  the  ignorance 
of  the  people^  the  egiud  and  corresponding  igno- 
rance, and  the  narrow,  selfish,  short-sighted  views 
of  capitalists,  as  to  their  own  true  and  permanent 
interests  aud  those  of  the  operatives— the  interests 
of  both  being  intimately  and  indissolubly  bound 
together — but  above  all,  from  the  undue,  dispro- 
portioned,  and  non-observance  of  the  law  of  occu- 
pation. High  wages  are  advantageous  to  all, 
more  or  less  so  directly  and  indirectly,  but  to  none 
BO  much  80  as  to  the  farmer;  they  give  him  bet- 
ter prices,  they  enable  him  to  cultivate  the  soil  by 
the  onl^  true  means  of  improvement  and  increas- 
ing fertility,  and  with  the  greatest  economy  of  la- 
bor, in  requiring  Ihe  due  proportions  of  grain 
emd  cattle  craps,  ^c  The  farmer  who  advocates 
loir  wages,  commits  a  quadruple  miictde.    The 


manufacturer  who  aiivncates  the  same,  cuts  the 
throats  of  the  ikr  greatest  majority  of  his  custom- 
e  fi.  l^he  manuihcturer  who  pays  low  wages,  sells 
a  diminished  quantity  at  a  diminished  price  only; 
but  the  farmer  who  puys  low  wages,  cuts  up  hta 
power  and  means  of  production  root  and  branch, 
for  he  destroys  the  feniliiy  of  his  soil,  and  poaiess- 
es  no  power  to  maintain  and  increase  it;  that  is,  if 
wages  are  below  the  bread  and  meat  power  of  sob- 
pisience,  which  is  the  natural  law  or  subsistence. 
The  profits  of  the  farmer  will  be  the  greatest  and 
highest,  when  all  have  the  power  and  means  of 
obtaining  all  that  is  essential  for  the  due,  healthy, 
legitimate  existence  of  man;  for  then  will  prices 
be  the  highest,  or  in  other  words,  the  most  duly 
proportioned,  and  the  labor  required,  the  least 
possible.  The  prices  of  all  the  different  produc- 
tions arer  always  proportioned  to  each  other  ax- 
aetly  as  the  law  of  occupation  is  observed.  AH 
the  other  productive  professions  have  always  been 
the  least  duly  proponioned  to  the  agricultural, 
(the  latter  being  in  excess  and  the  former  defi-' 
cent,)  so  have  the  profits  of  the  firmers  been 
usually  the  least. 

Were  the  diflerent  professions  all  dolv  propor- 
tioned to  each  other,  far  less  land  would  be  in  cul- 
tivation in  proportion  to  any  existing  population, 
than  now  is;  but  the  land  in  cultivation  would  be 
many  times  more  productive  than  before,  and  at 
much  less  expense.  All  this  may  appear  para- 
doxical enough  to  those  who  have  not  studied 
and  investigated  the  operations  and  effects  of  the 
due  observance  of  the  laws  of  occupation,  subsis- 
tence, and  the  production  of  food. 

With  most  political  economists,  (and  fhrmers  as 
well,)  ^'capital"  is  every  thing— the  panacea,  the 
power,  the  means,  the  end,  the  object,  the  pursuit, 
the  every  thing,  the  all-in-all.  Capital  is  certain- 
ly a  good  and  essential  power,  the  product  of  skill, 
knowledge  and  industry;  but  it  is  not  the  first  of 
all  essentials  in  national  prosperity,  but  only  a  very 
secondary  one.  The  first  is  system — the  primary 
unbought  power  and  means  of  production.  Of 
what  avail  is  capital  to  the  agriculturist,  if  the 
laws  of  occupation  and  subsistence  are  not  duly 
and  legitimately  proportioned  and  observed?  He 
may  build,  make  fences,  drain,  lime,  and  apply 
what  are  fbolishly  called  artificial  manures,  &c 
&c.  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  public  de- 
mand comvela  him  to  have  a  large  undue  propor- 
tion of  exhausting  crops,  and  the  same  crops  too 
frequently  repeated,  (the  greatest  of  all  errors  in 
agriculture,)  and  withholds  fW)m  him  the  means  of 
duly  maintaining  and  increasing  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  stock  being  far  too  little  in  demand.  It  is 
system  which  is  the  alt-in-all  to  him,  and  this  he 
must  be  enabled  to  pursue,  by  the  just  and  full 
demand  of  a  legitimately  occupied,  and  conse* 
quently,  legitimately  fed  population.  Without 
this,  capital  is  of  no  avail.  It  is  this  which  will 
create  it;  aad  which  has  done  so,  so  largely,  iq 
England,  and  might  have  done  so  a  hundred-fold 
more,  were  the  laws  of  occupation  and  subsistence 
more  legitimately  observed  than  they  have  been, 
and  are. 

The  true  system  of  a^culture  would  ht^-att 
the  grass  crops  in  succession,  accondine  to  their 
respective  ^riods  of  doratioti,  with  oM  the  crone 
for  the  subsistence  of  man  and  atock,  and  fi>rclotn- 
ing,  &c.  intervening;  all  according  to  the  fafiittidEes 
I  to  which  they  bdong.    AU  thoee  crops  which 
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turn  the  most  to  the  soil,  Hre  required  to  be  ^rown 
the  most,  and  vice  versa.  The  grRsses  stand  at 
the  head.  This  woiiLJ  require  u  |)erind  of  from  )5 
to  perhaps  40  years,  before  the  repetition  of  any 
one  crop.  By  a  wise  and  beautiful  provision  of 
nature,  it  is  obvious  that  tho^e  cropR  which  return 
the  most  to  the  soil  both  in  vegetable  and  animal 
manure,  are  required  to  be  grown  the  nioHi. 
Af^in,  those  crops  which  return  the  most  to  the 
soil,  are  the  least  expensive  in  their  cultivation; 
those  which  return  the  least  are  the  most  expen- 
sive. Nothing  is  plainer,  than  that  the  crops  (or 
stock  must  be  grown  in  the  larirest  proportions. 
The  more  the  grass  crops  are  cultivated  uud^'r  the 
convertible  husbandry,  the  more  will  he  the  whole 
produce,  although  the  arable  crops  will  be  eo  much 
less  in  acres,  and  the  less  will  be  the  expense  and 
labor.  Nature  has  been  peculiarly  bountiful,  kind 
and  considerate  to  the  farmer,  if  he  and  society 
will  only  ooey  and  observe  her  laws. 

The  great  purpose  and  secret  in  agriculture,  is 
Mystem — that  is,  the  right  and  proper  rotations  of 
crops;  these  being  right,  the  i^radual,  increasinf? 
and  permanent  perfect  full  fertility  of  the  soil,  will 
be  mainly  accomplished,  at  no  labor  and  expense 
whatever;  nature  producing  the  intended  and 
required  effects,  by  the  silent,  costless*  operation  of 
her  own  laws,  the  crops  themselves  producing  the 
means  of  subsisting  each  other.  If  the  rotation  is 
wrong,  no  expense  and  labor  will  remedy  the  con- 
sequent errors  and  defects.  Machinery  is  of  very 
limited  application  in  agriculture,  therefore  nature 
has  given  the  farmer  similar  advantages  to  the 
use  of^it  in  other  professions,  by  system.  All  the 
essential  wants  of  human  nature,  are  justly  he- 
longing  to  ail,  therefore  if  not  attainable  by  all  by 
means  of  manual  labor,  there  are  -clearly  mean^  of 
making  them  so,  by  machinery,  syi^tem,  &c. 
Knowledge  is  essential  to  all;  this  could  never  be 
communicated  by  writing,  therefore  some  cheap 
method  was  attainable,  which  is  printing.  There 
is  no  better  guide  than  this  principle  in  attempting 
any  new  discoveries;  that  is,  in  all  we  do  we  must 
begin  with  Orst  principles. 

As  a  proof  (amongst  hundreds)  of  how  little 
principle  and  system  are  even  yet  understood  and 
practised  by  the  farmers  in  £nsland,  we  shall  of- 
ten see  them  employing  a  very  large  additional 
temporary  force  in  harvest;  sowing  and  hoeing 
turnips;  weeding  grain  cropp,  &c.;  and,  if  i  hey  can 
afford  it,  even  boasting  of  having  employed  a 
more  than  usual  iemp<)rary  force  in  some  particu- 
lar operation,  deeming  it  an  act  most  meritorious 
and  skilful!  Again,  how  of^en  do  we  hear  far- 
mers say,  **but  I  farm  differently  from  others;  I 
buy  a  great  deal  of  manure,  I  keep  stage-horses 
upon  my  farm,  and  I  can  faim  as  I  please !  I 
can  take  two  or  three  crops  of  wheat  together  !^' 
The  fact  is,  the  true  principles  of  ajzriculture  are  the 
same  every  where,  and  under  all  circomslances. 
Animal  manure  is  not  the  only  indispensable 
principle — the  sole  panacea.  If  one  farmer  can 
procure  double  the  quantity  of  matmre  another 
can  make,  this  does  not  do  away  with  the  necessi- 
ty for  practising  the  same  system.  Rightly  ap- 
plied, this  increased  quantity  of  manure,  would 
greatly  increase  the  crops — but  the  farmer  who 
presumes  upon  this  aid  alone,  to  depart  from  the 
uue  principles  of  agriculture,  will  find  himself, 
eventually,  a  severe  sufferer.  The  farmer  who 
has  no  fixedj  steady,  undevialing  principles  of  ac- 


tion, whatever  may  be  his  means  of  procuring 
manure,  (of  any  kind,)  is  in  the  infancy  of  his  pro- 
fession. How  wild,  random,  and  unsettled  are,  as 
yet,  the  best  apparent  practices  of  agriculture! 
What  would  be  ihoughi  of  the  conmiuiuler  of  a 
ship,  who  steered  now  here,  the  next  day  there — 
one  week  recjuired  10  men  and  the  next  100 — and 
so  with  others?  Ye!  this,  and  far  worse,  is  the 
every-  lay  practice  of  liirmers.  I  know,  as  yet,  no 
reason'wjiy  a  farm  should  not  be  carried  on  with 
the  same  nxed  steady  principles  as  a  ship  or  manu- 
factory. If  we  read  the  works  on  agriculture,  if 
we  examine  the  voluminous  reports  of  ihe  English 
parliament,  we  shall  find  no  two  men  agreeing 
upon  the  Rtme  principles.  It  is  surely  time  that 
all  this  ignorance,  for  it  is  nothing  else,  slwvld  be^ 
gin  to  have  an  end. 

Manure  is   only  one  principle  in   agriculture; 
the  important  one,  vegetable  matter,  (grass  and 
other  roots,)  is  another,  and  succession  ol'crops  ij 
a  third.    Of  all  the  principles  in  agriculture,  still 
t<o  obscure,  hidden,  and  liitle  understood,  none  is 
apparently  so  obvious  and  clear  as  the  imperative 
demand  of  nature,  that  crops  should  be  varied  to 
the  extent  of  all  the  differeut  kinds  in  existence. 
Yet  we  continue  to  cultivate  not  a  tyihe  of  theai, 
and  repeal  ihem  averlasiingly;  anJ  biiteriy  do  we 
pay  for  our  wilful  ignorance  and  wretched  arro- 
gance and  presumption.     Even   in  the  United 
States, yrom  ihe  pfypulati(m  being  too  purely  agri- 
culturaly  during  the  French  revolutionary   war, 
(although  wages  were  very  hiirh,  and  the  people 
fully  empioyd  in  agriculture,  commerce,  building, 
maKing  road.«,  bridirt^s,   &c.)  and  the  demands  of 
Europe  beiiitr  chiffiy  for  bread-stuffs — a  system  of 
almost  exclusive  ara^/i!  cultivation,  and  consequent 
destructive  one,  was  introduced  and  established, 
which  will  require  years  and  years  to  remedy  and 
counteract.    That  war,  with  the  home  exclusive 
agricultural  population,  was  as  destructive  of  the 
feniliiy  of  the  soil,  and  the  means  and  powers  of 
its  improvement  in  the  nonhern  state<?,  as  is  the 
present  system  in  the  southern  states,  of  supply- 
ing Europe,  &c.    with   cotton,   together  with  its 
present  exclusively  agrccuiiural  population. 

I  attribute  the  extensive  and  disastrous  failure  of 
the  turnips,  f)otatoe.s  and  clover  in  England,  of 
late  years,  to  the  deficiency  of  vegoiable  matter, 
(grass)  and  the  loo  close  repetition bl' them.  The 
crops  are  diseased,  and  consequently  are  attacked 
by  insects,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 
ail  the  mischief!  This  is  a  very  shallow  and  veiy 
common  way  of  investigating  things,  viewiug  the 
last  effects  as  the  primary  cause. 

The  true  successful  period  of  sowing  and  plant- 
ing all  arable  crops  is  very  short;  therefore,  ma- 
nure can  only  be  directly  applied  to  them  with 
ifreat  expense  and  additional  labor,  and  risk  of 
failure  by  consequently  sowing  too  late;  therefore 
it  must  be  wrong  so  to  apply  it,  however  other- 
wise advantageous  the  direct  and  immediate  ap- 
plication of  manure  might  be,  which  it  conse- 
quently is  not.  Manure  is  much  more  economi- 
cally and  belter  applied  to  grass  than  to  any  other 
crot)s.  By  applying  manure  in  the  spring  and 
fall  to  the  grass  crops,  there  is  the  least  possible 
waste  of  it;  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  grass 
is  raised  at  the  least  expense,  and  the  soil  put  in 
the  best  possible  condition  at  the  least  expense,  for 
the  subsequent  arable  and  grain  crops. 

Is  straw  an  essential,  profitable,  economical 
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nnd  advRntarreous  food  for  stock?  Clearly  and 
most  ohviouFly  not.  In  all  our  investjorations,  we 
must  be/jin  with  first  principle^:.  On  no  well  renru- 
Jaied  farm,  is  there  more  straw  than  will  keep  the 
requisite  siock  clean,  dry  and  warm,  and  thus 
preserve  the  manure.  Straw  contains  little  nutri- 
ment, and  is  very  indii^estihle;  and  if  any  manure 
is  lost  by  the  xif^e  of  it  as  food,  it  is  obviously  the 
most  costly  and  unprofitable  food  a  farmer  can 
consume.  I  know  of  no  more  speedv  and  certain 
method  of  brinLnn^  a  farm  into  the  Bands  of  the 
sheriff,  than  crowing  an  undue  proportion  of  til- 
lage crops,  and  'ising  the  straw  as  food. 

Take  all  the  crops  formed  lor  the  use  of  man 
and  stock  in  succession,  the  grasses  interveninj? 

one  to yenrs,  between  one  arable  crop  for 

stock,  and  one  arable  orrain  crop  for  man — never 
more  than  three  arable  crops  together — two  the 
best. 

Every  crop  to  be  repeated  as  distantly  as  possi- 
ble. 

Sow  clover  with  every  arable  cattle  crop,  to 
plough  in  for  the  next  crop. 

Manure  no  arable  crops  exceptinsr  Indian  corn, 
potatoes,  turnips,  millet,  &c.;  and  applied  on  the 
suriace  as  lonsr  as  possible  before  planting,  and 
applied  very  moderately. 

The  rest  of  the  manure,  with  lime  and  plaster 
applied  to  the  young  grass;  afiertnowingthe  grain 
stubbles,  applied  very  moderately. 

Lose  no  manure  of  any  kind,  liquid  or  solid. 

Never  apply  any  labor  to  destroy  weeds;  they 
will  go  of  themselves,  if  the  due  supply  of  vegeta- 
ble matter  is  created  by  the  grass  crops.  Weeds 
are  a  true  test  of  agriculture. 

Although  agriculture  is  in  reality  the  first  and 
most  important  of  ail  human  occupations,  and  the 
fbundation  of  all  others,  and  the  first  means  of  all 
human  exislance,  all  other  legitimate  productive 
occupations  are  the  fbundation  of  it.  It  is  the  first, 
yet  it  is  the  last,  which  can  be  fully  perfect.  The 
improvements  and  labors  of  individuals  in  all  pro- 
fessions and  sciences,  are  utterly  vain  and  nuga- 
tory, unless  the  condition  of  the  population  is  equal 
to  sustain  those  improvements  and  labors;  hence 
in  countries  where  rank  and  titles  are  yet  wor- 
shipped and  looked  up  to,  credit  is  given  for  many 
accomplished  and  created  results,  to  individuals, 
which  are  due  alone  to  the  condition  and  well  being 
of  the  public.  Discoveries,  and  the  developement 
of  science  and  knowledge,  are  not  made  so  much 
by  superiority  of  intellect,  as  by  developed  pre- 
vious knowledge  arising  from  the  pre-existing  and 
existing  wants  of  society,  affording  a  guide  and 
clue  to  them.  The  most  brilliant  Greek  or  Ro- 
man never  could  have  discovered  the  steam-engine, 
Ptearo-boals,  coal-gas,  rail-roads,  &c.  &p.  &c.; 
they  had  no  previous  guiding  power,  influence 
and  knowledge,  to  lead  them  on  to  do  so.  Dis- 
coverers have  never  been  willing  to  admit  and  ac- 
knowledge this  influence  and  directing  power  over 
their  minds;  credit  is  given  them  for  much  more 
merit  and  talent  than  they  possess.  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  full  effect  of  this  power  and  influence 
in  my  own  discoveries,  respecting  the  use  of 
weeds,  the  law  of  human  subsistence  and  occupa- 
tion, and  the  discovery  of  (as  I  believe)  the  true 
system  of  rotation  of  crops  consequent  to  them; 
and  trie  discovery  of  the  true  cause  of  the  fly  in 
the  wheat,  the  worm  in  the  peach,  the  failure  of 
the  turnip  and  potatoe  crops,  the  true  system  of 


manurin*;,  &c.  &c.  My  knowledge  obinined  in 
Ensrland,  nnd  then  sepinir  the  wants  and  state  ai' 
soriety  in  ihe  United  Staler,  made  ilie  develope- 
ment of  all  this  easy  and  consequetive.  I  have 
not  a  whit  more  talent  than  certain  other  men; 
they  had,  and  have,  no  more  talent  than  f  have; 
previous  cert iiin  knowledge,  conptituiional  orgHoi- 
zation,  and  existing  circumstances,  place  all  dis- 
coverers upon  a  le.vel. 

Socra!Ps  and  Plato  would  have  been  fools  in 
conversation  and  knowled<;»»  respecting  msinuliic* 
turps  and  n-any  other  sulijecfs,  vviih  the  most 
stupid  and  illiterate  cotton-spinner  in  Mvmchesier* 

Thiit  must  be  the  truest  and  be^l  system  of  ag- 
riculture: 

Which  requires  the  least  labor  comparatively 
and  positively. 

Which  reqfiires  the  least  additional  occasional 
labor.     (A  very  stire  test.) 

Which  returns  the  greatest  quantity  of  stock, 
gTfun.  material  for  clolhintr.  &c.  together. 

Which  furnishes  sufli«'ient,  manure  for  aZ/ the 
young  grasses,  the  corn,  turnips,  potatoes,  mil- 
lei,  &c. 

Whir.h  permits  all  the  crops  to  be  sown,  plant- 
ed and  harvested  in  due  season,  wiiliout  hurry, 
and  with  the  least  additional  labor.     By  this  rule, 
the  surest  and  best,  much  of  the  agriculture  of 
Efinr'and  is  exceedingly  defective. 

Which  permits  the  greatest  quantity  of  stock 
and  produce  to  be  sold  without  creating  any  defi- 
ciency of  manure. 

Which  is  yearly  improving  and  increasing  the 
crops,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil;  and  without  es- 
semially  increasing  the  labor. 

Which  produces  improving  quality  as  well  as 
quantity  of  produce. 

Which  diminishes  the  growth  of  weeds  with- 
out any  labor  being  expressly  and  exclusively  ap- 
plied for  their  destruction. 

Which  make^  the  crops  more  and  more  inde- 
pendent of  seasons,  and  proof  against  the  attacks 
of  in  sects. 

Which  returns  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of 
vegetable  matter  atid  animal  manure  to  the  soil, 
without  at  all  curtailing  the  sale  of  the  just  and 
due  proportions  and  quantities  of  produce,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  legitimate  wants  and  demamis 
of  society.  If  suflicient  manure  cannot  be  made, 
either  the  crops  are  very  unduly  proportioned,  or 
they  are  still  deficient. 

In  short,  that  is  the  true  system  which  will  fur- 
nish food  to  ail  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
man's  subsistence,  as  he  is  organized  to  subsist. 
The  true  principles  of  agriculiure  must  be,  and 
are,  in  accordance  with  that  law.  And  man's  or- 
ganization must  be,  and  is,  in  accordance  with 
the  true  principles  of  the  law  of  the  production  of 
his  food;  and  th^  law  of  liis  occupation  mtjst  be 
and  is  in  accordance  with  both  these. 

GcoRGB  Henry  Walker. 


Froai  the  Nantucket  Inquirer. 
PEAT. 

Peat  is  of  vegetable  origin,  aud  is  formed  in  cold, 
moist  situations,  where  vegetables  may  be  decom- 
posed without  putrefaction.  Hence,  in  the  torrid 
zone  it  is  never  found;  but  as  we  advance  north  it 
occurs,  and  on  the  borders  of  frigid  regions  it  is 
found  in  great  abundance;  a  cold  humid  atmos- 
phere being  peculiarly  favorable  to  its  generation. 
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Peat  18  conipo«ed  of  aquatic  pi  ante,  such  an 
reede,  rushes,  etc.,  but  a  species  ol  moss  (Sphag- 
num Pdlueire)  is  ffenerally  fbun«I  more  abundnnt 
ihan  any  ofthe  fbnner  class;  if  hftvin^  the  proper- 
ty ol' iiproutiiig,  and  continuing  to  grow,  while  its 
roots  are  decaying. 

In  some  peat,  (as  is  the  case  with  our  own,) 
plants  are  found  with  their  ortranization  so  distinct, 
tliat  we  can  even  do termine  their  species.  As  is 
said  in  one  of  the  firid«rewaier  TreatiKPs,  <<thai 
we  may  ainiost  seize  nature  in  the  net  of  makinir 
coal  before  the  proress  is  completed, '  ho  it  may  be 
suid  in  regard  to  peat;  for  the  nido  fraijments  ot 
undecompoped  plantn  we  trace  the  process  to  per- 
fectly formed  peat,  where  a  complete  decomposi- 
tion has  taken  place;  and  from  thence  to  anthra- 
cite. 

There  is,  however,  a  strilcincr  difK^rence  be 
tween  the  periods  in  which  the  veiretable  de|K>si- 
tions  that  form  anthracite  and  peat  took  place.    . 

G«olo«n8ts  agree  in  assigninsr  the  epoch  to  be 
antediluvian  in  which  the  ve^^erahle  deposits  that 
form  coal  were  made;  and  ihey  also  conclude,  that 
the  temperature  of  the  earth  was  much  higher 
than  at  present;  for  fossil  ferns  are  found  in  coal 
formations,  of  the  astonishing  length  of  filly  feet, 
and  other  plants  bear  the  same  ratio.  Now  plants 
•of  this  species  in  the  torrid  zone  are  found  to  ap- 
proach this  size  at  the  present  time;  but  coal  is 
ibund  in  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones^—conse- 
quently,  we  are  led  to  suppose,  that  a  higher  tem- 
perature once  existed  in  those  regions. 

But  peat  is  of  recent  origin,  as  may  be  shown 
by  the  following  facts.  In  Hatfield,  England,  as 
in  many  other  places  in  Great  Britain,  Roman 
roads  have  been  discovered  eight  feet  below  the 
peat^  and  their  arms,  axes,  coins,  etc.  have  been 
found  in  the  same  situation,  showing  that  these 
peat  bogs  have  been  fiirmed  since  the  invasion  of 
Csesar.  Nor  can  any  traces  of  the  great  forests 
spoken  of  by  this  general  in  his  'Commentaries,'  he 
discovered,  except  by  their  fragments,  which  are 
found  in  peat.  And  De  Lue  has  ascertained,  that 
the  very  positions  of  the  forests  spoken  of  by  Cae- 
sar, viz.  Hercinia,  Semana,  Ardennes,  and  othere, 
are  now  occupied  by  peat-bogs. 

As  orders  were  given  by  Severas  and  other  Ro- 
man emperors,  to  destroy  all  the  forests  m  the 
conquered  provinces,  it  is  evident  why  the  re- 
mains of  these  once  majestic  tracts  are  found  im- 
bedded in  peat:  for  when  they  were  prostrated, 
their  trunks,  limbs  and  leaves,  would  check  a  free 
drainage  ofthe  water  falling  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  also  prevent  in  some  measure  its  evaporation. 
Consequently,  a  decomposition  ofthe  foliage  and 
branches  of'^the  trees  would  commence — aquatic 
plants  would  spring  up,  and  decaying,  add  to  the 
mass  which  is  found  in  time  completely  to  envel- 
ope the  pristine  forests.  ^ 

An  occurrence  of  the  recent  formation  of  peat 
took  place  in  Roos-shire,  £ng.  During  a  violent 
storm,  a  forest  was  overthrown,  and  in  fifly  years, 
the  people  dug  peat,  from  a  mass  occasioned  by 
this  overthrow. 

On  examining  some  of  the  peat  formations 
which  are  so  extensively  scattered  over  our  island, 
we  have  observed  lar^  stumps,  trunks,  and  limbs 
<of  trees  completely  immured  in  peat  There 
-seems  to  have  been  a  deposition  of  shrubs,  flags, 
and  other  planti,  which  we  find  but  partiaJly  de- 
composed. 


Afler  this  formation  had  taken  place,  Arrests 
sprang  up,  which  have  been  cut  down,  probably 
within  a  century,  and  iheir  fragments  have  aidetl 
in  forming  our  peat  bogs,  which  are  now  discover* 
ed  from  one  to  fuurieen  feet  in  depth.  Without 
doubt,  must  of  our  peat  lormations  have  taken 
place  since  the  pristine  forests  were  destroyed,  and 
are  comparatively  of  rerent  origin.  We  will  fur- 
ther state  what  seems  a  curious,  but  is  a  well  as- 
certained fiirt,  that  not  only  here,  but  wherever 
the  peat  is  discovered,  it  is  generally  found  to  oc- 
cupy the  position  of  ancient  forests.  For  in  most 
hoga.  stumps,  and  trunks  of  trees  are  found  sur- 
rounded by  pear,  while  their  roots  remain  in  their 
natural  position,  immured  in  clay,  or  some  other 
soil. 

In  some  countries,  peat  mosses  are  found  of  great 
extent.  One  mentioned  by  Dr.  Boate  on  the 
Shannon,  was  fifty  miles;  and  Blavier  speaks  of 
one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  more '  than  fifty 
leagues  in  circumference. 

The  texture  ot'  peat  is  such,  that  it  absorb 
larjje  quantities  of  water;  and  it  has  often  happen- 
ed,  when  bogs  were  very  much  swollen,  that  they 
have  burst  and  deluged  the  surrounding  country 
with  their  contents.  We  are  informed  by  Deguer 
that  ihe  remains  of  ships,  nautical  instruments, 
and  oars,  have  been  found  in  many  of  the  Dutch 
mosses;  and  Gerard  in  his  history  of  the  valley  of 
Somme,  mentions  that  in  the  lowest  tier  of  that 
moss,  a  boat  was  found  loaded  with  bricks,  provinj^ 
that  these  morasses  were  at  one  period  navigable 
lakes,  and  arms  ot  the  sea,  as  were  also  many  on 
the  coast  of  Picardv,  Ireland,  and  Friesland,  from 
which  soda  and  salt  are  procured.  "The  canoes, 
stone  hatch? t«,  and  stone  arrow  heads  found  in  peat 
in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain,  lead  to  similar 
conclusions." 

One  more  fact  in  relation  to  peat  is  worthy  of 
our  notice.  It  is  the  preservation  of  animal  sub- 
stances which  have  been  buried  in  it.  A  great 
many  instances  are  recorded,  which  go  to  prove 
this  property;  a  few,  however,  will  oiJy  be  men- 
tioned. 

"In  June,  1717,  the  body  of  a  woman  was  found 
six  feet  deep,  in  a  peat  moor  in  the  isle  of  Axholin, 
in  Lincolnshire,  England.  The  antique  sandals 
d^  her  feet  affordexl  evidence  of  her  having  been 
buried  for  many  ages;  yet  her  nails,  hair,  and  skin 
are  described  as  having  shown  hardly  any  marks 
of  decay.  In  the  ^Philosophical  Transactions,'  we 
find  an  example  recorded  ofthe  bodies  of  two  per- 
sons havini?  been  buried  in  moist  peat,  in  Derby- 
shire, in  1674,  about  a  yard  deep,  which  were  ex- 
amined twenty-eight  years  and  nine  months  after- 
wards; the  color  of  their  skin  was  fair  and  natural, 
their  flesh  so  A  as  that  of  persons  newly  dead."  A  t 
the  batde  of  Sol  way  in  the  time  of  Henry  Til. 
n542,)  when  the  Scotch  army  commanded  by 
Oliver  Sinclair  was  routed,  an  unfortunate  troop 
of  horse,  driven  by  their  fears,  plunged  into  Sol- 
way  morass,  which  instantly  closed  upon  them. 
The  tale  was  traditional,  but  it  is  now  authentica- 
ted; a  man  and  horse  in  complete  armor  having 
been  found  by  peat  diggers,  in  the  place  where  it 
was  always  supposed  the  event  had  happened. 
The  skeleton  of  each  was  well  preserved,  and  the 
different  parts  ofthe  armor  easily  distinguished. — 
O&s.  on  P%duri»que  BemUy,  1772. 
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From  br.  Granviire't  Report  to  UieThamet*  Improvement  Com- 
pany. 

Oir  THE  YALriD  OF   HUMAN   JBXCRSMBnTS  AS 

MANURE. 

This  very  question  having  been  submitted  a 
few  years  since  to  the  consideration  of  the  Jate 
Professor  Hembstadt,  of  Berlin,  by  the  Saxon  and 
Prussian  authorities,  who  were  desirous  to  apply 
the  contents  of  the  city  drains  and  cess-pools  to 
the  recovery  of  barren  and  sandy  lands,  in  the 
environs  of  Berlin  and  Dresden— that  eminent  ag- 
riculturist undertook,  in  conjunction  with  other 
learned  men  and  practical  farmers,  a  series  of  ex- 
periments, which  were  carried  on  for  a  great  length 


For  the  Pariaer't  Refister. 
THE    WIRE   WORM. 

March  13M,  1838. 

For  the  last  fiHeen  or  twenty  ypars,  our  crops  of 
corn  have  been  mrtterijilly  shortened,  and  pspeclHl- 
ly  has  the  labor  of  malcinirthem  Kiund,  been  much 
increased,  by  the  attacks  of  a  smrtll  worm,  not  un- 
aptly (li-om   its  size,  and   fcirm)  called   the   wire 
worm— by  some  railed  the  iveb-worm.    This  lit- 
tle animal  lives  durincr  the  winter  in  the  pith  of 
weeds  ;  especially  the  stick-weed,  and  has  been 
known  in  this  part  of  the  state  odIv  since  the  prac- 
tice of  enclosirijor  and  non-gn»zinsr.'    I  can  remem- 
ber well  its  first  appearunce.     It  is  not  the  cut- 
worm, so   injurious  to  newly  planted  tobacco  and 
young  cabbage  plants;  nor  does  it  work  its  injury 
in  the  same  way;  but  it  assails  the  corn  as  soon  as 
itcomesup,  just  in  the  bud,  where  the  roots  and 
stalk  sprinor  out,  and  eats  into  the  bud;  not  always 
<nitr«/tf  killing  the  plant— but  so  enfeebling  it  as 
to  render  it  worthless.  Every  one  remembers  how 
fatal  this  little  worm  proved  to  be  last  year;  and,  no 
doubt,  any  plan  proposed  to  avert  the  evil  will  be 
tried,  if  it  he  neither  expensive  nor  troublesome. 
Such    is  one  I    suggest    now,  viz : — simply  to 
steep  the  seed -com  twenty-four  hours  in  a  strong 
decoction  of  tobacco;  any  refuse  tobac«*o,  or  even 
stalks,  will  answer.    Having  suffered  exceedingly 
from  this  worm  last  year,  and  finding  that  two 
of  my  neighbors  did  not  suffer  at  all,   !  inquired 
the  cause,  and  was  informed   that  the  use  of  to- 
bacco juic^  as  recommended  above  had  the  only 
assignable  cause  for  their  exemption  from  the  in- 
jury so  severely  felt  by  roe  and  many  others.     I 
understand  from  them,  they  had  used  this  remedy 
for  some  time,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.   William 
Skipwitb,  formerly  of  Cumberland  county,  whom 
I  had  long  known  as  a  good  cultivator;  and  whose 
land,  from  a  long  continued  system  of  enclosing 
arid  not  grazing,  was  peculiarly  ibul,  and  liable  to 
injury  fom  the  worm. 

One  of  the  numbens  of  your  Register,  some 
time  last  spring,  spoke  of  theffreat  injury  sustain- 
ed by  Mr.  Carter  of  Shiriey,  from  this  or  a  simi- 
lar worm.  If  Mr.  Carter  will  use  the  preventive, 
I  propose,  and  it  should  prove  effectual,  I  shai 
be  well  rewarded  for  the  little  trouble  of  makirig 
this  communication,  by  the  reflection  that  he  has 
been  (however  inadequately)  rewarded  for  the 
great  benefits  he  has  conferred  on  agriculture,  both 
through  your  paper  and  by  his  example. 

Arator. 


of  time,  and  were  varied  in  every  possible  way, 
in  order  to  avoid  all  sources  of  fallacy.  The  re- 
sults of  those  experinienis,  Hembstadt  afterwards 
published,  and  they  led  to  extensive  ajric" It ur«il 
operations,  all  of  which  proved  succespful.  Protes- 
Bor  Scuiibler,  tlu».  writer  of  the  most  esieemeil  and 
certainly  most  able  •Trejitise  on  Ajfronomia,'  or  the 
best  mode  of  knowing  and  treating  every  spei-ies 
of  land,  repeated  and  added  to  the  experiments  of 
tlembrttadi,  from  which  he  obtained  alike  results. 
These  he  published  in  a  tabular  lurni;  which  has 
since  passed  into  the  hands  of  all  the  large  prac- 
tical larniers  in  Germany,  and  have  fbrm(?d  the 
baBis  oi'  instruction  on  manuring,  in  the  hands  of 
prolftssors  of  agriculture,  whom  many  of  the  conti- 
nental governments  have,  with  infinite  advantage, 
established  in  institutions  [purposely  formed  to  dis 
seminnte  useful  and  practical  truths  in  the  art  of 
arming.  From  that  table  the  following  tacts  may 
be  collected. 

If  a  given  quantity  of  land  sown,  and  without 
manure,  yields  three  times  the  seed  employed, 
then  the  same  quantity  of  land  will  produce 

6  limes  the  quantity  of  sown,  when  nmnured 
with  old  herbage,  putrid  grass  or  leuves,  gar- 
den stuff,  &c. 

7  times  with  cow  dung, 
9  times  with  pigeon's  dung. 

10  times  with  horse  dung, 
12  times  with  human  urine, 
12  limes  with  goat's  dung, 
12  times  with  sheep's  dung,  and 
14  times  with  human  manure,  or  bullock's  blood. 
But  if  the  land  be  of  such  quality  as  to  pro- 
duce, without  manure,  five  times  the  sown  quantity 
—then  the  horse  dung  manure  will  yield  fourteen, 
and  human  manure  nineteen  and  iwo-ihirda  the 
sown  quantity.  • 

Jn  addition  to  this  infbrmatioi>,  it  was  ascertain- 
ed that  the  most  important  crops— those,  f  mean, 
which  yield  most  profit- such  as  flax,  lor  example,. 
80  extensively  CAillivaled  in  both  Flanders,  can 
only  be  obtained  m  abundance,  and  of  the  finest 
quality,  by  employing  human  nianure. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  point  of  practical 
knowledge  in  this  matter,  put  Ibrward  by  the  same 
great  authorities,  and  the  truth  of  which  was  aHer- 
wards  confirmed  to  me  by  more  than  one  great 
farmer  in  East  Elanders,  is,  that  while  ihe^ ma- 
nuring with  human  soil  has  produced  Iburteen 
times  the  quantity  sown,  where  horse  horse  dung 
has  yielded  ten— the  proportion  of  the  human  or 
Flemish  manure  employed,  was  to  that  of  the 
horse  dung,  as  one  to  five  only;  so  thai  with  one 
ton  of  the  Flemish,  a  larger  produce  is  obtained, 
than  with  five  tons  of  stable  manure.  These  in- 
disputable truths  being  once  ascertained,  let  us 
see  how  they  would  work  practically  in  this  coun- 
try. 

In  England  a  t«n  of  good  stable  manure  sells, 
for  five  shillings.  Now  an  acre  of  arable  land  io 
an  ordinary  slate  of  cultivation  in  England,  is  ma- 

*  It  is  curious  how  this  corresponds  with  one  of  the 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  Burrows,  an  intelligent 
Norfolk  &rmer,  who  received  the  gold  medal  from  the 
Society  of  Arts,  for  them.  On  four  acres  of  broad- 
cast wheat,  Mr.  Burrows  obtained  14  quarters  and  a 
fraction  of  wheat,  hovine  emploped  one  quarter  as 
seed.  Had  he  manured  his  land  with  Flemish  ma< 
nure,  instead  of  14  quarters,  be  would  have  obtained 
19  2-8  quarters  for  the  one  he  employed. 
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iinn»(l  will]  20  roiis  of  horse  or  Riahle  ihing  every  | 
/•»urth  ><'Mr.  arcortlin-T  t(»  Pr(>fi»F?or  Coventrv,  and  ! 
r<)nsi»q»itMi'Iy  enmi's  mm  expendifurr  of  £5  in  ihstt  ! 
year.     Il  then  pnnliu  <*s  u*n  tim(*5  ihe  qtinn'iryor 
whfttit  sDvvn.     Bui  an  ixcra  of  ihe  F?»nie  IhriI,  f^iin- 
ilarlv  pown   and  nfaimrrd   wilh  Flprniph  insjnurp, 
would  rpnnire  onlv    fmr  fonf*  of  i;;  and   entail,  ni 
tliP  prirp  »\*»»  h:iv(»  lix«Ml  tor  that  manar<»,  an  ex- 
f.<Mi«»  ol"  £2  S**.     I'  \V(Mj|d,  then,  produce  Ibur- 
ti'en  tinipj!  the  qu:uitjTy  of  vvhctit  sown. 

Sipf'(  riiniT  ilu*   prolaro.  o(*  rhe  acre  m«nnred 
wifli  liorHC  or  Ktahlp  dnncr  lobe   five  quarters  of 
whp  It,  t  -iM  I   pel!  lor  £  1.5,  thnt  of  the  acre  ma- 
niKvd  wi'It  Flomitslt  manure,  will   be  sovon  quar- 
tern, and  P<'ll  I'T  .€21. 

The  I'nd  o(  ihls  r,oniparative  (annhi<j  operation 
thtTflbre  would  he, 

Isf,  a  pavinirin  npinnre,   £2  125.  per  acre, 
2(k1,  a  surplus  produced,  £6    Os.  do.    in  money, 

Total  £6  129.  per  acre. 

A  sum  which   the  emplovment   of  the    Flemish, 
manure   would  put  into  the  pocket  of  the  farnner,  I 
nhove  the  lar^jept  numrrical   repiilt  he  can  obtain 
by   his  mode  of  cijltivation.     Thus  far  as   to  his 
privjitp  Jf^re."*';  bu!  in  (his  operation  the  public 
wo»dd  fi|»!oVe  a  tn^iner,  inasmuch  as  by  tneans  of 
it,  'tvo  .lore  nuariers  of  wheat  per  n<T«  would  be 
s<»at  into  th<^  tnarlcct — a  circumstance,  which  in 
the  year  183!2,  would  have   prevented  theneces- 
Fi!y  of  rnporluir  inio  this  country  463,502  quar- 
ters «»l  foreiijn    wheat,  as  appears  from  a   return 
made  to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1833. 

But  even  this  marvellous  result  of  Flemish  ma- 
nnrinu,  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat  lands,  lall.^  into 
insiirnificanj-e,  when  compared  to  that  which  it 
yieltls  when  applied  to  oth«»,r  cultivations,  the  pro- 
d'lceoi*  which,  as  I  ascertained  by  minute  persori- 
ni  inquiries  at  some  ol'  the  laro-esr  liirminU  esiah- 
iishnients  in  Belgium,,  instead  of  beinsr  nine  only, 
fthove  the  ordinary  produce,  as  before  mentioned, 
rises  as  high  as  12,  16,  20  and  even  40  per  ar- 
pent.  The  same  may  be  said  of  it,  when  tipplied 
to  lands  completely  barren,  and  which,  having? 
l>ecn  oriiriuaily  rented  for  one  florin  the  arpent, 
have,  in  the  course  of  four  j'ears^  been  improved, 
through  Flemish   manurin<sr,  into  an  easy  rent  of  i 

t  Tni<'  is  apsumiriT  a  most  favorable  rettirn,  since  I 
find  in  a  re{H>rt  on  the  "Allotments,**  in  the  par'sb  of 
Mis«(  n?lfn,  (as  a  fart  of  wl.ich  they  seem  proud)  that 
the  laud  would,  under  the  plonpch,  in  an  averajje  year,  j 
produc*'  only  20  bwshels  of  wheat,  or  2J  quarters:  and 
£ven  Mr.  B'lrrows,  m  his  first-rate  experiment  of  four 
acres  of  drilled  wh'^al,  obtained  no  more  than  sixteen 
quarters  and  three  bushels,  making  four  quarters  and 
Jess  than  on?  bushel  per  acre.  Now  I  have  it  in  my 
nobis,  tiik"n  under  the  distation  of  Mr.  Smet,  a  orreat 
farmer  in  East  Flanders,  that  a  megk/sure  of  wheat  land 
€orrsspondinj;to  an  En2:lish  acre,  manured  with  Flem- 
ijfi  manure,  produced  last  year  7J  sacks  of  wheat  of 
the  best  quality.  The  sack  contains  four  measures 
each,  weighing  180  lbs.  of  16  ounces;  conseauently 
there  grew  upon  that  acre  5,400  lbs.  of  wheat.  Where-  j 
as,  taking;  the  Winchester  bushel  of  wheat  to  weiajh 
60  lbs.;  the  acrd  of  wheat  land  among  the  <'  Allot 
meats*'  at  Missend^n,  produced  only  1,200  lbs.  and 
the  experiment  of  Mr  Burrows  1,980  lbs.;  while  a4- 
mittins;  even  my  assumption  of  fiveqnaiters  to  be  cor- 
rect, the  acre  in  England  would  yield  no  more  than 
2,400  lbs.,  being  less  than  the  hall  of  the  Flemish 
produce. 


30  florins  per  arpent.  Examples  of  this  sort  are 
numerous,  and  many  such  were  furnished  me  by 
the  auihoritiea  at  Brussels,  La  Huye,  Rotterdam, 
and  Berlin. 


From  tlie  St.  Louis  Bulletin. 
THK    RAFT   IN    BED    RIVER. 

The  obstruction  originally  oc<*upied  a  space  of 
upwards  of  two  hundred  miles;  and,  there  is  suf 
ficienl  evidence  thai  it  has  exisied  lor  ages  belore 
I  he  discovery  of  the  country,  while  its  banks  ex- 
hibit indubitable  proolj  that  it  once  extended  not 
within  fifiy  miles  oi'  the  confluence  of  that  river 
with  the  ^lissi^sippi.  The  annual  increaaemeni 
has  been  estimated  at  two  miles;  arid  once  tormed, 
Jhe  serpentine  course  of  thei=tream  Ibrbidsall  pos- 
sibiliiy  of  removal,  except  by  anificiul  iTK'.asures, 
or  the  slow  process  of  ilecay.  In  some  places  the 
raft  is  condensed  to  an  astonishing  depth,  and 
forms  what  is  called  *Mhe  sunken  rait:''  a  single 
strong  loof  removed  will  sometimes  liberate  hun- 
dreds. The  raft  region  may  now  be  rotisidercd 
under  three  divisions;  that  from  which  the  raft  is 
entirely  removed,  extending  140  miles  from  the 
commencement;  that  in  which  the  rail  is  cut  up 
and  pulled  m  pieces,  and  not  floated  off— lor  which 
nothing  is  wanted  but  a  strong  current,  which 
must  immediately  take  place— 33  miles  in  extent; 
and  that,  lastly,  which  has  not  yet  been  com- 
menced. The  water  expelled  from  the  channel 
b}'  the  rail  into  the  lakes,  parallel  to  the  banks  as 
the  obstruction  is  removed,  turns  and  deepens  the 
bed  of  the  stream.  At  the  commencement  oi'  the 
raft  there  is  till le  or  no  current.  This  has  added 
much  to  ihe  labor  in  removing  the  obstruction; 
and  many  ol'  the  logs  removed,  have  floated  back 
subsequently'  by  a  rise  in  the  Mississippi.  The 
removal  now  of  a  lew  yards  of  solid  rait  causes  a 
iall  of  eighteen  inches  above  it,  and  a  rise  six  feet 
below.  There  remains  only  about  iour  miles  of 
the  raft  to  be  removed,  and,  when  the  channel  is 
once  clear,  the  current  will  be  powerful  and  deep, 
and  the  hanks  on  either  side  will  be  lofty  and  Arm. 
Capt.  Shneve  declares,  that  all  can  be  accompliKh- 
ed  in  three  months^  after  a  suitable  appropriation 
from  Congress  is  made. 

The  magniiudc  of  this  undertaking,  and  the  re- 
sults which  must  ensue  from  its  accomplishment, 
cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  The  river  is 
navigable  for  more  than  2,000  miles  above  the 
rait,  and  thtough  a  reijion  unriva'led  in  feriili'y 
Though  now  thinly  settled,  it  is  rapidly  populating 
— hundreds  await  the  removal  of  the  rail  as  a 
signal  for  enterit.g  the  country — and  all  its  vast 
resources  and  natural  wealth  must  soon  be  devel- 
oped. The  result  of  this  undertaking  once  in- 
volved in  doubt,  as  well  as  the  permanent  advan- 
tages which  must  ensue,  arc  no  longer  problema- 
tical. The  indefatigable  industry,  the  untiring 
enierprise — the  indomitable  perseverance,  and  the 
enlarged  and  truly  scientific  designs  of  Capt.  M  • 
Shrieve,  the  projector  and  afccotnplisher  of  this 
noble  national  work,  can  never  be  estimated  be- 
yond their  merits.  His  history  is  identified  with 
that  of  the  empire  of  (he  west;  and  hie  fame  will 
endure  so  long  ns  the  magnificent  streams  wiih 
which  his  name  is  asnorint^d,  pIirII  continue  to  roll 
on  their  volumed  waters  to  the  deep. 
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.     ON  ExMBANKMENTS. 

.  Introthuiion. 

The  object  ofthese  infroductory  obnervation* 
is,  to  show  the  importance  of  embankments,  in 
all  situatione  where  practicable,  by  pointing  out 
the  advantages  to  be  gained — the  losfsee  sustained 
by  want  of  them — the-  causes  i hat  produce  thene 
losses — and  the  necessity  and  means  of  preventing 
them. 

The  object  and  advanta^res  of  embanking  are 
two-fold : — First,'  to  defend  and  protect  useful 
land,  exposed  to  encroachment  from  the  sea  and 
fhom  rivers,  where  the  water,  in  high  tides,  and  in 
time  of  flooits,  commits  raVages  upon  the  hanks, 
by  undermining  and  carrying  away  the  earth  and 
«oil,  and  by  overflowing  and  inuifdating  (he  low 
ground  adjacent.  Secondly^  to' reclaim  from  the 
sea,  and  from  larire  rivers,  an  acquisition  of  ground, 
where  the  game  may  be  gained  without  fuiur«; 
rsk,  and  at  an  expehse  to  be  repaid  by  the  value 
of  the  land  so  acquired. 

Every  q|ie  knows,  that  in  Holland,  the  works 
of  this  kind  that  have  be«n  accomf)li8hed  are  al- 
most incredible;  and  are  a  proof  of  what  human 
industry  is  capaple,  when  its  exertions  are  called 
into  taction,  and  wheq  self-protection  and  interest 
are  the  ot^ecr^  in  view. 

Id  Engfand,  also,  the  valuable  territorj*^  that 
has  been  acquired  by  means  isC  embanking,  is 
well  known;  pHrlicularly  in  the  fens  and  low- 
lands of  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Yorkshire. 
Cheshire,  &c.  and  lately  in  Wales.  In  ihese, 
and  in  several  other  English  districfs,  some  hun- 
dred thousands  of  acres  have  been  recovered  from' 
the  sea,  ahdfVom  rivers. 

in  Scotland,  little  has  yet  been  acquired  from 
the  sea  by  embanl^meBt;  but  a  great  deal  has 
been  done  in  preventing  inundation,  and  by  pro- 
tecting useful  land  f>om  the  influx  of  high  tides, 
«fiid  from  the  overflowing  and  ravaffes  of  large 
rivers.  '  On  the  western  coa^st  of  Scotland;  and  in 
iheHebridean  Isles,  some  acquisitions  have  al- 
ready been  tnade^  but  it  is  calculated,  that  above 
20,000  acres  still  remain  to  be  reclaimed  from  the 
sea;  and  along  the  shores  of  the  whole  northern 
part  of  the  island,  in  the  bays,  and  at  the  entrance 
of  large  rivers,  and  likewise  by  ihe  side  of  lakes, 
immense  tracts  still  remain  under  the  power  of 
water.  There  is  reason  also  to  believe,  that  m^- 
ny  thousand  acres  in  the  bays  of  Wigton,  Kin- 
cardine, Abertady,  Kirkcudbright,  &c.  could  be 
embanked  at  a  reasonable  exfjense.  It  may  be 
farther  noticed,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  river  in  all 
the  country,  that  flows  through  flat  land,  which, 
for  want  of  proper  embankments,  does  not  com- 
OQit,  every  season,  great  devastations  upon  its 
banks,  either  rendering  large  tracts  unproductive, 
or  sweeping  away  the  harvest  they  have  reared. 
On  the  rivers  J*orth,  Tay,  Spey,  Don,  Beauly, 
Crce,  Nith,  Carron,  and  sevend  othere  of  inferior 
note,  many  thousand  acres  have  already  been  re- 
covered and  protected;  but  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  the  same  way,  as  will  be  more  particularly 
noticed  in  the  sequel.  * 

Land,  situated  on  the  borders  of  rivers,  is  ex- 

— — —.—^ — ^ —  ■  ■  ■ 

.  *  The  uithor^  not  beine  so  well  acquaipted  with  the 
bays  anid  shores  of  the  Enfflisb  coast,  does  not  thke 
iato  eakulatjk>D  what  may  be  reclaiiued  fa^  embank- 
flpi^nti  in  (hat  part  of  the  kingdom. 


posed  to  injury  from  them,  in  several  ways:  by 
the  banks  being  broke  down^  and  the  soil  carried 
away;  the  crop  injured,  and  sometimes  swept  oif 
in  time  of  floods;  and  from  the  rivers,  when  swell- 
ed with  rain,  flowing  back  into  the  channels  and 
streams  that  conduct  the  water  firom  the  upper 
{^rounds  into  ihem,  these  smaller  streams  are  also 
made  to  overflow  their  banks,  and  do  similar  in- 
jury. From  the  iiature  of  its  soil,  its  situation 
and  climate,  such  land  is  more  productive  than  any 
other.  To  secure  its  produce,  therefore,  is  of  (he 
flrst  importance. 

•  From  the  general  advantages  attending  em- 
bankments, It  seems  just  to  conclude,  that  in  a 
country  like  Britain,  whose  inhabitants  are  ror 
markaole  for  inielligence,  and  for  their  spirit  of  en« 
lerprise,  and  where  agricultural  improvements 
have  attracted  suQh  getieral  attention,  embank* 
ments,  on  a  large  and  comprehensive  seale,  would 
Mfi  longer  remain  neglected;  especially  when  so 
great  an  acquisition  might,  by 'their  means,  be 
added  to  the  productive  territory  of  the  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  indolence,  and 
seeming  aversionthat  appeals,  respecting  the  ae» 
quisition  of  land  that  might  be  gained  by  embank- 
ing; yet  there  are  many  iorelligent  and  puUic-; 
s|Srrited  individuals  in  both  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
possessing  property  capable  of  this  improvement| 
who  are  fully  sensible  of  its  advantages,  and  have 
already  had  the  advice  of  professional  men  res- 
pecting if.  By  t his  means,  t hey  can  form  a  j udg- 
ment  whether  the  acquiring  a  large  addition  to 
*heir  estates  in  thifr  manner,  is  an  object  of  pru- 
dence, or  one  adequate  to  the  expense  attend- 
ing it. 

In  attempting  to  mark  out  the  causes  of  this  gen- 
eral neglect  or  indolence, 'it  is  impossible  to  join 
with  some  writers,  w;ho  endeavor  to  trace  it  to  the 
facility  with,  which  this  country  has  always  ob-/ 
iainr(i  suppi  es  from  abroad;  or  to  any  general  im- 
pression of  security  which  may  have  prevailed  in 
that  respect.  There  is  no  instt^nce  in  which  in- 
dixMduab  were  ever  found  to  be  guided  by  such 
|j?eneral  and  distant  considerations  of  policy  in 
I  their  private  conduct.  Every  man  is  sufBciently 
I  anxious  to  secure  the  harvest  of  his  labor,  and  to 
protert  his  lands  frohi  encroachment;  as  well  as 
readily  disposed  to  adopt  any  measure,  that  offers 
a  fair  proispect  of  territorial  acquisition ;  and  it  is 
folly  to  inmiiine,  that  his  endeavors  will,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  be  increased  by  any  impres- 
sion of  what  the  country  might  either  suffer  from 
his  neffligence,  or  gain  by  hip  enterprise. 

Perhaps  a  more  immediate  cause  of  the  matten- 
tion  to  embankments  may  be  found  in  the  gene- 
ral prosperity  of  our  manufactures  and  commerce, 
which,  by  aifording  a  quiciker  return  of  profit  than 
apy  other  branch  of  industry,  have  hitherto  at- 
tracted the,  bulk  of  the  national  capital.  For, 
when  we  consider  the  gr^at  expense,  and  in  some 
cases  hazard,  that  attends  emhankmentson  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  and  particularly  those  against'lhe 
sea,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  a  want  of  capital 
must  have  operated  more  severely  against  this, 
than  any  other  branch  of  rural  improvement.  At 
the  same  lime,  a  ffreat  deal  must  l»e  attributed  to 
the  inattention  of  landed  individuals  to  their  pro- 
perty; to  a  narrow  jealousy  of  the  prosperity  of 
j  tenants  ;  and  to  a  want  of  co-operation  among 
I  adfoinini?  proprietors,  arising  from  oppoeii^  views 
i  of  iiitecfist,  or  diflerenl  flings  of  enterpise. 
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It  te,  however,  to  be  hoped,  that  w  B^rnoulture 
i«  evety  dfljr  becoming  a  more  favorite  object  of 
purRiiit — that  aa  proprietors  are  now  in  i^neral 
bestowing  more  attention  to  the  improvempnt  ot' 
their  eetateg  than  tbrmerly,  and  of  couree  inibib- 
ing  more  just  ideas  of  things,  that  the  system  of 
embankment  will  be  as  generally  adopted,  as, 
(roio  its  importance,  it  merits. 

if  a  law  to  leinilate  comnum  drainage  should 
over  eome  under  the  consideration  of  the  iegida- 
tore,  as  has  been  pointed  out  and  recommended  in 
the  Section  on  'Obstacles  to  Draining;'  one,  repeet- 
ing  gintfal  etntatikmerUt,  would  also  be  an  object 
of  DO  less  importance  to  their  nation. 


^In  the  course  of  this  Treatise,  various  situations 
will  be  mentioned,  both  where  successful  embank- 
meote  have  bean  made>  and  where  others  aie 
l»ractieable|  with  such  directipns  for  executing  Um 
different  kinds  of  sM-ditoaiid  watm'^nks^^  aa 
mav  be  applicable  to  them ;  and  such  drawings, 
including  plans  and  sections,  as  wili  explain  itwir 
Ibrm  and  constiuatioo,  accoitling  to  the  situation, 
the  extent  of  ground  they  are  to  deiend,  and  the 
(MesBure  i)f  water  they  ara  required  to  resist. 


PART  I. 

■MBAVKMl^aTS  OB   BBA-SHORBa, 
ajDOTXOH  I. 

On  difkndmg  ahortt  from  the  encroachmeTU  of  the 
9ea;  mid  fnvt^cting  hnd  vpon  the  coaet  from  in- 
nnrfofton  by  the  overflowing  of  high  /mim, 

JSrobankments,  or  (perhaps  more  properlv) 
bulwarks,  (or  preventing  encroachments  by  the 
sea,  are)  iq  ino^t  cases,  both  difficult  and  ex-r 
pensive  in  th9  execution,  and  oAen  precarious 
in  point  of  pennanenoy,  Th^  power  of  water, 
when  vioiently  agitated,  is  not  easily  resisted;  and 
when  the  sea  if  to  be  contended  with,  the  means 
ibr  repelling  it  must  be  of  the  strongest  and  most 
effectual  kind.  Aarriers  for  this  purpose  require 
|o  be  constructed  with  care  and  stability)  as  many 
i^fcumstances  occur  to  obstruct  their  execution, 
^d  to  ovenum  the  work  when  completed, 

The  sea  may  commit  injury  upon  the  land  in 
|t)yo  ways  i^By  breaking  down  and  encfoaching 
upon  the  coast,  when  too  perpendiculariy  elevated 
lutpyie  its  level,  and  composed  of  loose,  soft,  and 
l^qet^ble  materials;  and,  by  overflowmg  land 
upon  the  shore,  which,  firom  its  low  situatiob,  is 
li^We  U)  he  inundated  by  high  tides. 

It  is  lyeoessary,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to 
point  out  the  proper  modes  of  guarding  against,  and 
protecting  from  its  ravages,  such  parts  of  the 
eoast  where  the  soil  is  valuable,  and  where  it  is 
carried  away  or  injured  by  the  sea  at  high  tides, 

That  w.a(er^  when  violently  agitated,  can  more 
easily  be  resisted,  by  yielding  gently  to  its  influ- 
lance,  thim  jby  4irectly  opposing  its  impulse,  is  so  ^r 
c^insistent  with  truth,  that  it  should  always  be 
kept  in  vieWy  ill  every  operation,  where  that  pow^ 
%ffiil  agent  is  to  be  managed.    Accoiviing  to  this 


^  Distinetive  terms,  u  used  la  Scotland.    In  Ene- 
lead,  all  go  UB4«r  tl^  geaerel  nsne  of  Embsnkmenfflr. 


principle,  it  happens,  that  where  the  beach  ia  k>Wy 
the  pea  is  generally  (bund  rather  to  reoede  frons 
the  land,  than  to  encroach  upon  if,  and,  on  tlie 
contrary,  where  the  shore  issieep,  the  sea  makea 
encronchinentf>  upon  the  land,  more  or  lesii,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  burrier  that  opposes  it. 
Aock  may  remain  iinpenetraMe  lor  ages;  and  al- 
though immense  masses  are  sometimes  overturn-^ 
ed  by  the  fury  of  extraordinary  tides,  and  the  in- 
cessant beating  of  the  waves  against  it,  yet  tbo 
progress,  in  such  cases,  is  slow  and  scjircely  per- 
ceptible. But,  where  the'sea  is  bounded  bv  per- 
pendicular cliffs  of  elay,  or  penetrabia  mould,  in- 
termixed with  loose  stones,  its  ravages  are  mor» 
rapid,  and  the  effect  of  one  furious  tide  oAen  oc- 
casions very  serious  damage.  This  is  pHriksulariv' 
the  cas^  with  that  part  of  the  shore  en  tha  Frith, 
of*  Forth,  both  below  and  above  Newhaven,  and 
to  the  east  of  Lieith,  The  artificial  b^rrieiv, 
both  of  sione,  and  those  of  wood  and  stene,  that 
have  been  erected  at  these  places,  have  failed  to 

f)rovide  security,  by  their  being  too  perpendicular- 
y  constructed,  and  impropeny  founded.  The 
general  mode  diat  has  hitherto  neen  attempted,  to 
stop  the  progress  of  encroachment,  in  these  end  in 
similar  cases,  is,  to  construct  a>  bulwark  of  stone, 
in  front  of  the  bank,  laying  the  stones  ahoVe  one 
another,  to  the  height  of  tne  adjoining  surfiice,  aa 
carefully  as  possitue,  and,  forming  such  a  slope, 
as  to  give  them  security.  This  bulwark  is  liable 
to  be  deranged,  and  of^en  destroyed,  by  -  one  or 
other  of  ,iiie  folkiwing  circumstances,  or  by  a  com- 
bination, of  the  whole.  First,  where  property  ia 
divided,  and  when  one  individual  foMifies  hissfiare, 
dnd  those  on  one  or  both  sides  of  him  neglect  to 
do  the  same,  the  bulwark  is  thus  exposed,  at  on« 
or  both  ends,  and  the  furv  of  the  sea  acting  upon 
it  at  these  open,  unguarde^  points,  soon  bnngs  it 
to  destruction,  Saoondly.  where  this  may  not  be 
the  case,  and  the  bulwark  may  extend  along  the 
whole  line  of  exposed  bank,  the  waves,  when  the 
sea  is  violently  agitated,  aacend^ihe  inclined  plane, 
and  as  they  return  with  still  greater  force,  this  body 
of  water,  rushing  over  the  stones  like  a  cascade, 
forcibly  displaces  them,  and  the  whole  bulwark  ia 
m  time  buried  down.  Thiitlly,  the  water  thrown 
up,  finds  its  way  between  the  stones  and  the  bank 
at  top,  at  the  place  where  thev  unite,  and  there 
sooo|)s  out  the  earth  from  behind  them,  by  which 
means,  the  stones,  thus  exposed,  are  soon  Drought 
down  by  the  agitation  of  the  lidc,  and  dashing  of 
the  waves.  |h  order,  therefore,  to  render  such 
kinas  of  bulwark  invulnerable,  the  base  should  be 
broader,  the  slope  greater,  and  the  building  sboi*ld 
be  so  high,  as  to  be  above  the  reach  of  any  extra- 
ordinary tide.  And,  as  a  (urther  security  to  the 
bulwark,  the  most  effectual  expedient  that  can  be 
adopted  is,  to  drive  piles  into  the  shore  m  front  of 
it,  to  break  the  force  of  the  waves.  Of  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  barrier,  a  very  strong  example  ia 
given  by  Mr«  Beatson,  in  his  ^Observations  on  Em- 
bankments:'— "Some  years  ago,"  he  says,  "  when 
I  was  on  duty  as  an  engineer^at  a  fort  near  Ports- 
mouth, built  on  a  point  of  land  much  exposed  to 
the  sea,  the  waves  made  such  havoc,  that  tiie 
walls  on  thatakie  were  constantly  giving  way^ 
although  built  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  and 
having  bulwarks  of  large  heavy  stones  besides, 
to  protect  the  fbundations  however^  all  would  not 
do-»thoee  bulwarks  were  soon  knocked  to  pieces, 
and  several  times  the  wall  iteii.    At  length,  it 
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_..  >  drive  a  mimber  ot' alter,  »booi 
fiMf  lo  fifty  jmrd*  Irnm  ihd  Ibrt.  ThoM  pilra 
wm  iwel»e  or  6firrn  indie*  in  Jiamwer,  and  dri- 
i«n  in  about  one  dinmrlpr  from  crcIi  other,  nearly 
io  a  Mmiffhi  line,  parallel  to  ihe  wall  where  the 
wavea  did  *o  oiuch  dmiiMe.  They  wens  driven 
iniit  ihe  fpiHind  wiih  k  pihi  en^tw,  tilt  perlbctly^ 
firm,  perhapK  «j|thi  tir  Mirtefeei  deep,  and  abou' 
two  leei  of  the  top  uT  ibtoi  Telt  above  iho  level  ol 
hil^wittet  RMrk. 

"AlivT  thi«  wBijIone,  f  hn  walli  rerelred  no  fur' 
Ihef  iiqury,  the  «|>«L'<t  between  ihe  ptle«  and  the 
fonbeinf;  nlwn}.a  |>ei1*rtty  iimoDth,  however,  lem- 
ptgliKMM  the  wave*  in^lbeivilhout." 

Fig.  I.  olPlnir  I.  ii  mecilon  oI'MJchabulwaHi, 
■faoiriox  the  nHlural  perpendicular  liire  ot*  the 
ihorc.  and  bow  the  aame  should  be  »loped,  ■>  a* 
Id  reairt  itie  Impreiaian  of  the  water  moit  efleciu- 
>ny.  Thai  portion  of  the  bank  marked  A,-Bhould 
be  rrmoTfld,  ami  plarrd  in  the  Anjnilar  pohtt  U  fi, 
n  aa  U»  brta  a  gradU'Uy  inclined  plana,  to  be 


l«eed  with  mdm  or  Inrf,  aa  hiith  h»  ihe  point  C,  er 
a«  far  a*  D.  il  bifrh  li4n>  reach  ihai  mnrti. 

Wbcmii  nmy  betsnexpeiwive  lo  procure "lone 
of  the  proper  Ibrm  and  Niir,  ami  where  Ihe  Ibrrc  of 
Itte  tide  \t  not  'extmonJirutrily  are^T,  by  (rivilv  'ba 
lace  ol'  the  b«iik  a  urealer  (lt:|[ree  ol  ■lop*',  miall 
atonea,  broke  likethnee  u>ed  lor  net  alii  nr 'wmIc, 
roarK  gravel,  or  broken  brirk,  mxy  hr  ipmHl 
upon  the  MiNice,  about  a  fiior  thick;  which,  if  well 
heaten  down,  will  mnke  a  anfr  nnd  dunitile  IViirr. 
BniahwooJ,  bImi,  *|)n>ad  on  ihe  Iih'a  of  ihe  tmnk, 
and  weJt  iMieneilduivn  wiih  hooked  peiiii,  !■  found 
to  answer  well,  wh*n  properly  done  ai  firm,  and 
carprully  attended  to.  These  loai  mrrhodn  have 
been  practlard  on  the  banks  of  ihe  Ciirmn  M 
GnwfirtnDuih,  and  anewenhe  purpose nlldenily 
well.  *    The  wood  ia  euhjeci  lo  decay,  and  r»< 


A  (be  proptttijt  tf  lai 


Plats  I.     ^ctiont  rf  8ta  D'\ktx,  »ni Embaiikmaita. 


fig,  t— A.  Soi&ce  covered  with  tvf  or  (mall  ftoDM . 
B  Mwo  mlb  Ftan  aceda 
C  Stake  and  tice 
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quires  ro  be  Irequentiy  renewed;  but  where  it  can 
easily  be  prooure»l,  the  expense  is  not  (rreat. 

<This  much  may  suffice  fur  the  first  brunch  of 
this  Section,     (r  is  now  nece^fiary  to  i;ive  some 
directions  respect ini^  the  embruikment  of  such  low 
parts  of  the  coast,  as  :tre-8ubjer ted  to  inundation, 
by  the  flowinij  of  lii<<h  tides.    Tlie  land   here  al- 
luded to  is  not  those  bare  sJi ores  thature  only. left 
4ry  at  low  water,,  but  the  Hat  linka^  saU-margheai 
or  sea-greens  (as  they  are  variously  called),  com- 
posed of  an  accumulation  of  deposited  mud  o/  a 
rfch  quality,  tbrmsd   partly  of  the  soil   washed 
down  I'roni  the  upper  grounds,  and  partly  of  such 
•  substances  as  are  thrown  towards  the  land  by  (he 
tide.     As  these  soils  and  subsiances  accumulate, 
the  surface  riwes  so  much  in  hei<;hr,  as  only  to.be 
flooded  by  the  hiirhest  6prin*j-tid»»s.    Such  have 
originally  been  the  rich  carses  on  the  rivers  Forth, 
Tay,  and  others,  where,  by  .embankment,  and  the 
ffradual  increase  of  soil  by  cultivation  and  rpanure, 
these  extensive  tracts  are  now  become  the  most 
valuable  and  productive  land  in  this  part  of  the 
kinjs^dom.    The  first  thin^  to  be  observed,  in  em- 
bankments of  this  kind,  is,  to  ascertain  the  exact 
heijtht  of  the  highest  flood-tides,  so  that  the  em- 
bankment be  rajsed,  at  least  two  I'p.et  above  what 
these  may  ever  approach  to.     When  this  is  done, 
the  level  must  betaken,^  and  stak -s  fixed  to  the 
proper  height,  along  the  whole  line  to  be  embank- 
/eil.    Two  frames  of  wood,  ol  the  exact  form  of 
<tae  bank,  should  be  made,  and  set  up  at  the  dis- 
jtance  of  twenty  or  thirty  ieet  fiom  each  other,  ex- 
^.acUy  on  the  same  Uvel,  to  guide  and  direct  the 
I  height  and  dimensions  of  its  construction;  and  the 
^aame  level  roust  be  kept  throughout  the  whole 
.line.    This  is  more  requisite  than  in  the  case  of 
;  rivers,  that  have  a  descent  in  their  current,   and' 
where  the  height  of  the  bank  is  regulated  bv  the 
fall  of  the  steain;  for  the  surface  of  the  sea- water. 
^beiTi^aU  on  a  liael,  the  top  of  the  embankment 
requires  to  be  exacdy  parallel  to  the  horizon,  will\- 
,  out  a  rise  or  declension  in  ahy  part. 

As  the  pressure  of  the  water  upon  an  embank- 
.ment  against  the  tide,  i^  different  from  that  in  the 
•current  of  a  river,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have/it  sd 
straight,  or  of  that  uniform  smoothness,  which  is 
requisite  where  a  running  stream  is  to  glide  along 
.the  side  of  it.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  gi>ve 
it  such  turns  and  windings,  or  to  embrace  all  the, 
points  and  indentures  of  the  verge  next  the  wa- 
ter, which  would  lengthen  its  course,  and  increase 
the  expense;  but  it  may  be  carried  as  near  the 
edge  of  the  land  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  sate 
and  permanent  foundation  for  the  bank.  Wli(>re  it 
crosses  any  creeks  or  hollows,  formed  by  the  agi- 
tation and  working  of  the  tide,  or  by  runs  of  water 
from  the  land,  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
width  of  the  bfise,jn  proportion  to  the  depth  at 
such  places. 

In  forming  the  bank,  the  breadth,  height,  and 
strength,  must  be  made  in  proportion  to  the  depth 
and  weight  of  water  it  may  fiave  to  resist;  and, 
in  order  to  obviate  resistance,  and  to  le^^en  the 
pressure,  the  more  the  slope  towards  the  water 
approaches  to  a  degree  4arf  flatness,  the  greater 
will  be  the  firmness  and  durability  of  the  structure. 
In  difficult  cases,  it  is  advisable  that  the  surface 
next  the  water  should  fbrm  an  angle  to  a  perpen- 
dicular line,  of  from  forty  to  sixty  degrees,  accord- 
ing to  the  force  to  be  opposed,  and  the  nature  of  the 
materials  of  which  the  mound  is  to  be  constructed. 


See  VxZ'  2.  of  Plate  I.  Where  the  foundaitioQ  im 
firm  ana  solid,  the  natural  earth  of  the  ground  whero 
ii  is  erected  may  be  en^ployedf  and  will  answer  per- 
t'ectly  well  for  the  body  of  the  bank,  ^id  for  the  in* 
ner  surface  likewise;  and  where  the  pressure  or 
tbrce  of  the  water  is  not  very  vioIent,ihe  slope  next 
it  may  be  formed  of  the  'same  m  ateriads.  fiut  in 
cases  where  the  fbvce  of  the  tide  and  waves,  by 
its  exposure  to  stren'g  winds,  operates  more  vio- 
lently against  the  bank,  the  outer  slope  should  be 
lormed,  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  with  clay,  or  the 
strongest  earth  that  can  be  most  conveniently  got; 
and  that,  as  well  as  the.  top,  covered  with  weH 
swarded  turf.  The  inner  slope,  or  that  next  the 
field,  may  be  sown  with  grass-seeds. 

Tlie  stuflf,  for  forming  the  bank,  shoi^kl  be  most- 
ly taken  from  the  side  next  the  water,  that  as  lit- 
tle of  the  surface  within  may  be  broke  as  possible 
—only  .by  what  is  takep  from  the  back-cut,  pr 
drain,  tha^is  necessary  along  the  embaidtment  on 
that  side. 

No  stones  should  be  lefl  near  the  foot  of  the 
embankment:  for  the  tide,  fo -luing  eddies  rouhd 
them,  would  soon  make  h6les,  and  break  through 
the  bank.  To  guard  the  bank  from  the  impres- 
sion of  the  water,  a  fence,  of  stake  and  rice,  mav* 
be  majle  along  the  bottom  of  it  next  the  sea^  which 
will  last  till  the  siirface  on  that  qide  ift  sufficiently' 
swarded,  and  tlie  mound  properly  consolidated* 
Lastly,  attention  miist  be  paid  to  diverting  anv 
streams,  or  runs  of  water  that  m^y  pass  through 
the  ground  embabked,  and  to.collect  these,  if  po^i- 
hle,  into  one  or  feW  channels,  and  to  give  them  an 
outlet  at  the  Ipwestand  moetponvenient  part  of  the- 
bank.  This  must  be  done  by  a  sufficient  tunnel, 
box,  or  pipe,  according  to  the  quantity  of  water 
to  be  discharged,  and  which  must  have  a  proper 
Sood-g^te  or  valve,  fixed' to  the  mouibol'itby 
hinges  on  th^  upper  side. 


8BCT109    1I« 

On  redaimivg  land  from  the  sea,  6y  mnbankHunt:. 

It  is  necessary  to  piemise,  that,  under  this  head,, 
are  included  iho^e  rivers  that  have  bread  estua- 
ries, and  where  the  tide  flows  for  a  considerable 
way,  leaving  dry,  at  Iqw  water,  extensive  shoals,. 
sUeches,  or  tracts  of  surface,  which  it  is  in  the  pow- 
er of  embankments  to  e;cclude  from  the  tide;  and 
where  the  quality  of  the  surface  is  such,  that,  dt 
no  extraordinary-  expense,  tt  may  be  reclaimed 
anri  converted  into  arable  soil.  Such  ape  the 
Friths  of  Forth,  Tay,  Clyde,  Cree,  Beauly,  &c. 
where  great  acquisitions  of  land  might  yet  be 
made,  at  a  moderate  expense. 

The  first  object  to  be  considered,  before  at- 
tempting to  reclaim  land  which  at  low  water  is 
lell  uticovered  by  the  sea,  is,  whether  or  not  the 
quality  of  the  surface  to  be  gained  is  such  as  to  be 
capable  of  cultivation,  and  fit  for  the  other  pur- 
poses of  agriculture;  for,  in  many  caseS)  what  is 
exposed  at  low  water,  and  migf^t easily  be  banked 
out,  is  an  accumulation,  to  a  great  depth,  of  bar- 
ren sand  or  gravel,  unfit  for  any  useful  purpose. 

On  many  parts  of  the  cotxst,  however,  where 
the  sea  at  low  water  recedes  so  far,  as  to  leave 
dry  large  portions  of  surface  ie  the  bavs  and 
creeks  of  the  shore,  the  soil  is  of  a  rich  and  fertile 
kind,  being  gather  a  deposition  of  fine  earth  iJ^aeh- 
ed  down  fix>m  the  land,  than  of  poorer  substances 
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thrown  out  by  the  sea.  In  the  fViths  above  men- 
tioned, and  at  the  entrance  of  other  l«rge  riverg, 
whfise  eslnarieB  are  wide,  and  in  whicfh  the  tide 
ebbs  and  flows,  immense  tracts  are  \e1\  bare  at 
low  water,  and  where  the  land  that  might  He 

gained  would  amply  repay  the  expense  ofcm- 
anking  it.  The  mouth  of  the  South  Esk,  in  the 
Bay  of  Montrose,  deserves  particularly  to  be  men- 
tioned, as  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  practica- 
ble instances  of  this  ^ind.  Indeed,  this  tract  was 
undertaken  to  be  embanked  by  Dutch rhen,  many 
years  ago;  but  owing  to  a  dispute  amdngst  the 
proprietors,  respecting  their  rights  and  boundaries, 
the  undertaking  was  abandoned.  On  the  other 
rivers  that  have  beeh  mcntionfed,  much  has  alrea- 
dy "been  done,  and  there  is  now  land  fet  at  ^ve 
pauhdfl  isterling  ner  acre,  rhat,  not  many  years 
Ago,  was  covered '  to  a  considerable  depth  with 
vrater.  ' 

At  the  mouth  of  .the  Eden  near  St.  Andrews, 
tnuch  Idnd  has,  of  tat^years^  been  reclaimed;  and 
mqch  may  still  be  gained  there,  by  exteiiding 
these  embankments,  on  a  btrcfnger  spale,  farther 
into  the  tide- way. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  reclaim  a  piece  of  )and 
that  is  covered  every  tide,  «ither^  in  a  bay  of  the 
Hea,  or  oii  the  side  of -a  large  river,  where  the  tidfe 
et>b8  and  flows,  the  undertaking  will  be  more  or 
less  'diflicuTt,  according  to  the  depth  of  water,  ra- 
pidity of  the  current,  and  prevalence  of  the  wfnds 
in  that  quarter.  Embanking,  so'  as  to  exclude 
the  sea  in  these  situations,  will  also  be  more  or 
less  tedious  and  expensive,  aci(*.ording  to  the  nature 
of  the  materials  of  which  the  beach  is  composed, 
whether  the  soil  is  of  a  sandy  or'  loose  texture, 
which  is  most  frequently  the  case;  or  of  a  clayey 
tnbstance,.  where  there' will  be  less  labor  in  its 
construction,  and  more  certamty  of  its  remaining 
iecure. 

Where  the  materials  on  the  spot,  of  which  the 
%aiiH  is  to  be  ibrmed,  dre  of  9  sandy  consistence, 
it  it  abcK^tely  necessary 40  face  it  with  stone 'on 
tlie  ride  next  the  sea;  otherwise,  the  impression  of 
tlie  waves  would  8000*  make  breaches  in  it,  and 
overturn  the  whole,  in  the  course  of  a  few  feitrh 
tides.  It  is  necess^y  to  give  it  a  very  coheidera- 
We  slope,  and,  at  the  feundation,  to  have  the 
Mones  bedded  and  laid  so  that  they  bind  well  to- 
{l^ether.  The  heijjhrof  tfie  embankment  should, 
m  all  cases,  be  two  feet  more  tiian  that  of  the 
highest  tide.  Fig.  S  of  plate  No.  1.  represents 
the  section  of  an  embankment  of-this  kind. 

Where  the  materials  of  which  the  bank  is 
fbrmed  ar&of  a  clayey  or  adhesive  nature,  strong 
ttirfmay  answer  the  purpose  of  Ihcing  the  bank, 
and  these  should  be  weH  beat  and  pinned  down  as 
•oon  as  laid.  With  regard  to  laying  the  turf,  xMr. 
Beatfion  obeerves^^'The  indide  slope  should  also 
be  faced  with  turf,  Which  may  be  laid  with  the 
green  side  downwards,  as  in  building  any  com- 
mon sod  wall.  Some  expert  sodders  can  finish 
this  kind  of  woric  extremely  neat,  by  setting  the 
Bod  on  edge,  according  to  the  slope  intended  to  be 
given,  and  with  proper  mallets  and  beetles,  they 
>am  the  earth  hanl  behind,  which  consolidates  the 
work  lis  it  advances,  and  tends  very  much  to  its 
darabiltty.  When  the  first  or  lower  course  is  fin- 
ished, thev  pare  the  upper  edge  of  the  sods  with 
a  sharp  knife,  quite  even,  by  laying  a  rule  to 
them,  and  then  they  go  on  with  ih(5  second 
course,  which  they  finish  in  the  same  manner, 


and  so  proceed  till  the  whole  height  is  compfete(}j 
which,  when  finished  properly.  looks  *very  beaiitl- 
fal  and  smooth,  not  a  joint  between  the  turfi*  be^ 
ing  seen." 

"If  turf  is  to  be  used  in  covering  the*  outside 
slope,  it  rniisl  all  he  laid  with  the  grass  uppermost, 
and  well  beaten  doWn  with  a  flat  sod  t)eetle  made* 
for  that  purpose;  and  for  their  better  security,  it 
may  be  proper  to  drive  a  small  stake  of  aboiit 
eiffhteen  inches  long,  or  more,  Ihrough  every  sod. 
The  sods  for  this  purpose  should  at  first  be  caie-- 
fully  taken  up,  and  trnced  by  a  line,  tdl  of  the 
same  breadth,  and  their  edges  cut  as  even  as  pos- 
sible, that  they  may  make  the  closer  joints^  wnich  • 
will  tend  vefy  much  to  their  security  till  they.' 
grow  properly* together." 

In  some  sandy  shores,  embankments  may  be ' 
made  entirety  of  wicker-work.     Three  or'  fbut* 
rows  may  be  made,  of  different  heights,  and  the  • 
intervals  betwixt  them  filled    with    brushwood,  • 
furze,  &c.y  forming  a  slope  towards  the  water,  as 
shown  by  Kig.  4,  in  plate  No.  1.    These  materials  = 
would  collect  and  retain  the  sand,  as  the  tide  pass- 
ed throuj^;  and  this  acciimuhting  and  consolida- 
ting*,  would  in  time  rise  in  height,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  influx  of  the  tide  at  all  times. 

'When  the  sea  isteund  to  encroach  upon  a  low 
shore,  it  will  be  proper,  before  attempting  to  exe- 
cute any  regular  embankinent,  to  make  a  careful 
survey  of  the  coast  which  is  injured,  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  there  be  any  local  circpmstrnic^s  that 
can  help  to  raise  a  natural  barrier  againdt  the  en- 
cJToachment.  Every  person  must  have  observed, 
that  in  many  places  the  sea  is  cd^tinually  stirring 
up,  and  driving  against  the  coast.  Quantities  of 
sand  and  other  materials,  which  either  remain, 
and  serve  to  form  either  small  hills  or  flat  downs; 
or,  are  carried  back  by  the  ebbing  of  the  same 
tide  which  hroiighf  them.  In  general,  whero  the 
materials  arfe  of  a  more  adhesive  and  solid  nature, 
as  shells,  plants  or  slime,  they  rest  and  accumo* 
late,  and  raise  the  tand  above  the  danger  of  any 
encroachment  from  the  sea.  But  where  the  shore 
consists  entirely  of  sand,  whatever  quantities  may 
bA  pushed  forward  ar  each  tide,  are*  immediately 
dispersed  to  and  frohy  the  winds, 'and  the  shore 
remains  open  and  expdsed  to  every  high  swell  of 
the  sea.  In  sbch  a  case,  however,  as  this,  means 
may  easily  be  adopted  for  collectmg  and  fixing  the 
flying  partic'es  of  sand;  and  it  is  certainly  proper 
to  prefer  so  economical  an  expedient,  to  an  expend 
sive  regular  embankment. 

From  an  account  of  a  work  of  this  kind,*  per- 
fbrmed  upon  the  estate  of  the  Eari  of  Ashbum- 
ham,  at  Bembrey  in  the  county  of  Caermarfhen, 
useful  information  may  be  obtained  of  the  manner 
in  which  such  bulwarks  ought  to  be  raised. 

Mr.  Tatlow,  who  suggested  the  expedient  m 
this  case,  and  carried  it  into  execution,  remarksj 
that  for  metny  years  the  sea  had  been  making  en- 
croachments; "and,  particnlariy,  in  October  1795, 
had  broke  in  and  covered  many  hundred  acres, 
damaged  the  houses,  buildings,  stack-^ards,  and 
garden^;  and  it  was  the  general  opinion,  that  a 
regiitar  embankment  nnist  be  fc^rmed,  which  woold 
cost  some  thousand  pounds,  the  Eari  having  sev- 
eral miles  of  coast."-^The  view,"  he  proceeds, 
"that  I  first  took  was,  upon  a  very  windy  day, 
and  the  shore  an  entire  sand,  which  extended  at 
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loiir*>#ater  many  nn)a«.  In  riding  along,  I  per- 
ceived that  any  piece  o('  wood,  or  nccidental  im- 
pediment to  the  coufse  of  ibe  sand,  raiaed  a  hill: 
It  immediately  occurred  to  me,  that  hy  making  a' 
ked^  at  the  it eak  and  low  places,  with  winga  to 
catch  the  ^and  a«  the  wind  blew  it  in  ditf'erent  di- 
rections, I  nhould  obtain  the  desired  elTeet.  I 
tberelbre  directed  stakes,  nine  feet  lon^,  to  be  eat 
and  drove  one  foot  and  a  half  into  the  sand,  at 
two  fef;t  and  n  hall'  disianee  from  each  other;  be- 
twixt which  I  had  furz.^  interwoven,  so  as  to  form 
A  regular  furze  he^lirr,  seven  feet  and  a  half  hUh. 
Of  thill,  since  last  June,  |  have  done  eleven  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  yards;  afid  in  October  last, 
when  I  was  there,  a  great  deal  of  the  hedge  was 
covered:  and  siiKe  that  time,  I  am  infbrnied  by 
letter,  that  a  great  deal  more  of  it  is  so,  and  that 
the  neighboring  inhabitants  draw  great  comfort  to 
themselves,  fi^>m  the  security  my  furze  embank- 
ment gives  them,  as  its  present  appearan<ie  plain- 
ly evinces,  that,  at  a  trifling  IMitpense,  I  eah  seeure 
Lord  A^hburnhamV  estate  from  beirfir  inundated; 
for  whenever  the  first  hedge  is  not  hisHi  enough 
to  prevent  the  sea  overflowing,  another  may  be 
buiK  upon  the  sand  fbntted  by  that  hedge^  and  so 
on  in  succewion,  till  it  is  perfectly  safb^^' 

Even  when  a  regular  embdnkmant  is  required 
against  the  sea,  it  is  (iroper,  a  year  or  more  beifbre 
It  is  erected,  to  fix  fascioes  of  brushwddd  down  in 
the  clay,  by  strong  palisades,  in  the  line  in  whksh 
the  bank  m  meant  to  be  raised.  By  this  line,  the 
mud  apd  vegetables,  which  would  otherwise  be 
washed  awavf  are  arrested,  aad  a  moet  valtutble 
addition  made  to  the  soil. 

In  raiaing  regular  embankments  to  eieehide  the 
■ea  from  low  tracts  of  ground,  i>  is  necessary  ta 
distinguish  between  those  cases  in  which  the 
water  only  overflows  during  springl-tides)  and 
those  in  wifieh  the  land  ia  covired  every  tjde«  In 
the  one,  the  opemtkm  is  easv;  but  in  the  other, 
attended  with  considerable  difficulty. 

When  the  land  la  only  overflowed^  during 
apring-tidesf  there  is  Ume  in  the  intervals,  eirher 
to  complete  the  embankment  required,  or  to  finish 
it  in  such  a  ivianner,  that  the  itowhig  of  the  tide 
can  do  it  noninjury.  "But  if  the  sea  ebbs  and 
flows  every  tkle  upon  the  land  which  is  to  be  re- 
claimed,  only  small  pieces  of  the  wbrk-can  be  ex- 
ecuted at  a  time,  and  ihe  force  of  the  water,  at  the 
flowing  of  each  tide^  is  apt  to  destroy  all  that  haa 
been  previously  performed. 

In  either  caae,  when  only  a  part  of  the  embank- 
ment can  be  executed  before  the  return  cffihe 
flood,  h  AU  proper  that  what  is  done  should  be 
done  in  a  finished  nrnnner.  Thus,  aapposing  a 
length  of  thirty  or  ibrtg^  fi^et,  or  yards,  can  be 
eompleted  in  one  tide^  it  is  better  to  raise  it  to  its 
intended  height^  and  to  face  the  slopes  well  with 
turf,  than  to  commence  a  greater  esttettt  of  bank, 
and  leave  it  in  an  unfinished  state,  exposed  to  the 
violence  or  the  waves*  It  may  be  furtJfter  remaric- 
ed^  that  in  low-flooded  )ands  of  the  kind  under  no-' 
tioe,  there  are  always  Aiverai  hollows  or  Water- 
runs,  formed  by  the  regresa  of  the  tide;  and  where 
the  embankment  baa  to  be  executed  in  diffbrent 
portions,  it  may  be  proper  to  build  in  the  flrst 
place,  across  the  spaces  between  these  wisrter- 
runs,  so  that  the^sea,  having  its  ueuai  chadnele  of 
evacuation  left  open,  will  have  the  (ese  tendency 
to  injure  the  work.  The  spaces,  thus  left  unem- 
banked,  may  be  filled  up  during  the  intervals  be- 
tween spring-tides. 


All  the  inconveniences,  however,  whieb  arwe 
from  the  interropiioii  giveM  by  the  sea  to  the  pro» 
greas  of  building  emhankmems,  may  be  efleemnU 
ly  avoided  by  the  following  plan,  devised  and  ex- 
plained b}'  Mr.  i.  Loudon,  the  inirenkNis  author, 
compiled,  and  editor  of  many  useful  books: — 

"Let  triarigular  trasses  of  wood  be  prepared 
and  placed  at  low  water,  surroofiding  a  part  of  the 
fbundatkin  of  the  ptvposed  embankntent;  the  hy- 
pothennae  or  sloping  side  of  the  tmeses  frontia|^ 
the  side  all  round,  which  side  is  next  to  be  covers 
ed  with  iiklards,  say  about  five  leet  bfoed,  twenty 
long,  composed  of  deak  nentiy  joined;  and  one 
board  is  placed  upnght  to  pfevent  the  spray  from 
coming  over;  or,  rbe  trusses  bdng  placed  and 
fixed  upflgfht  by  cross  raf^eri,  the  whole  may  be 
laid  over  with  singie  deslfs,  without  being  cidaely 
joined,  and  thed  covered  wMi  oiled  canvas  or 
pitched  sailcloth,  neatly' -fiiRrened  on.  and  cement- 
ed at  the  joinings  with  a  compoaitioa  made  o(^  tar 
and  clay;  and  this  wiH  be  a  more  etoOnoiAical 
mode. 

<^Tbe  barrier  beingthus  constructed  and  placed, 
It  is  evident,  tlutf  as  the  tide  flows,  the  water  wilt 
summnd  it;  and  the  Higher  it  rises  on  it,  provided 
it  does  not  rise  higher  4nan  fiOeen  or  sixteen  feet 
(about  the  general  height  of  sprin^-tideir),  it  wfll 
only  press  it  down  the  more,  and  render  it  firmer 
than  it  would  be,  if  only  hall  of  it  were  covered 
with  water! 

"If  the  embagkment  to  to  be  made  of  daf  or 
earth,  or  the  aamo  materials  upon  wh»n  it  is 
founded,  a  space  mus^  be  inclosed. of  sudlcient 
width  to  allow  these  to  be  dug  out  from  the  land 
tide  of  the  bank;  or  if  it  is  to  be  wholly  buift  of 
stooe,  or  any  distant  matensH^  these  may  be  laM 
down  beside,  or  upoO,  the  spot  to  be  built  oq^  be- 
fore it  is  sunounded  by  the  barrier^ 

"When  the  length  of  the  wall  contained  withia 
one  of  these  enclosures  is  finished^  the  barrier 
must  be  moved  along,  so*  as  ta.take  in  another 
apace,  whkh  mupt  be 'built  upon  as  before.  The 
Mfrier  must  then  be  .again  taken  down  and  re- 

Eiaced,  &c.;  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  line  ol^em- 
anVraeal  is  finished.  v 

*4?he  original  expense  of  ibis  barrier  may  be 
inm  xliiO  to  £400,  and  it  may  be  moved  and 
replaoed  for  twenty  or  ihirty  shillings  each  tiro^ 
aiid  as  the  wood  of  .which  \i^6  made  Will  general- 
ly be  of  considerable  value  after  the  bank  is  fin- 
ished)  the  total  expense  of  this  bmrier  will  not  be 
so  great  as  at  fiifpt  siffht  may  be  imagined. 

"By  mean^  of  thia  barrier,  it  is  evident,  that 
embankments  may  be  mnde  as  far  out  as  the  sea 
retiree;  and  even  beyond  that,  buildings  «of  any 
kind  may  be  constnfcted* withip  it,  with  ease  arid 
safety.  The  only  additional  expense,  when  the 
barrier  was  placed  among  water,  would  be  that  of 
pumping  it  out,  which  t»>u)d  easily  be  accomplish- 
ed by  a  wind-mill,  or  any  (filter  such  simple  coq- 
trivance.^' 

In  some  instances,  where  the  sea  overflows  the 
piece  of  (and  to  be  reclaimed,  to  a  Kreat  depth,  a 
difierent  mode  of  operation  from  aOy  that  has 
been  described,  has  been  adopted.  The  line  of 
embankmetu  being  marked  out  by  poles,  quatitir 
ties  of  stone  and  clay  mixed,  are  conveyed  in  flat- 
bottomed  boats  or  punts,  and  thrown  overboard, 
until  a  bank  is  accumulated.  This  mode,  it  is  be- 
lieved, is  common  in  Holland.  * 
The  materials  of  a  proper  bank,  and  the  mode 
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tof  consiroctinip  thena,  huvo  alreudy  been  explain- 
er!, fu  elevation  and  slope  should  d^ipend  upun 
the  deij^rac  of  expoiiure  to  the  winds  and  tides,  and 
the  height  to  which  the  greatest  tides  are  accus- 
tomed to  rise.  The  elevation  may  vary  lipom  five 
to  fifleen  feei,  and  the  front  slope  irom  twenty  in- 
ches to  five  leei  tor  every  loot  of  height;  the  back 
slope  being  generally  one  half  less  than  the  other. 
In  every  case,  the  bank  should  be  at  least  two  feet 
higher  than  the  water  during  the  greatest  spring* 
tides.  In  determining  the  slope,  great  care  must 
he  taken  to  proportion  it  to  the  force  of  the  sea,  as 
nothing  can  be  more  ruinous  than  to  make  the 
bank  too  bold  or  upright.  It  has  been  well  re- 
marked, that  a  wave  which  tails  on  a  flat  surfase 
idies  without  a  struggle,  while  one  that  is  stemmed 
by  an  abrupt  rock  strikes  with  ten/bid  force.  The 
evil  of  not  estimating  properly  the  force  of  the 
sea,  is  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  case  of  some 
extensive  embankments  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Cree,  in  the  county  of  Wigton.  The  banks  on 
both  sides  of  this  river  were  made  of  the  same  di- 
mensions, being  about  four  feet  and  a  half  high, 
and  nine  feet  broad  in  the  base,  without  adverting, 
that  the  northern  bank  is  exposed  to  the  south- 
west winds,  which  in  that  quarter  always  bring 
up  the  highest  tides.  It  happened,  aocordingly, 
that  at  the  first  high  tide,  the  embankments  on  the 
northern  side  were  almost  totally  destroyed,  while 
only  a  few  breaches  were  made  on  those  of  the 
southern.  To  have  enabled  the  former  to  with- 
stand the  superior  force  which  assailed  them,  the 
dimensions  ought  perha|)s  to  have  been  double 
those  of  the  latter. 

Along  the  back  of  all  sea-banks,  trenches  should  be 
made  in  the  same  manner  as  in  river  embankments, 
and  sluices  erected  at  different  parts,  to  shut  of  them- 
selves against  any  exieriial  water,and  to  open  when 
the  tide  ebbs,  to  let  out  any  water  from  within. 

In  every  case,  where  an  external  valve  in  re* 
quired  for  the  discharge  of  the  surtiice- water  of  an 
embanked  area,  and  where  it  is  liable  to  be  choked 
up  with  sand  or  gravel,  as  behind  a  shifting 
beach,,  or  in  front  of  the  open  sea,  means  must  be 
taken  to  defend  the  valve  from  stoppage,  or  great 
attention  be  given  to  keen  it  clear.  In  some  situ- 
ations, the  valve  is  so  liable  to  be  buried,  and  the 
channel  closed  up,  by  every  spring-tide)  or  gale  of 
windy  \hs\t  the  only  efl'eitttial  remedy  is  to  make  a 
covered  channel  through  the  line  or  ridge  of  the 
beach  into  the  sea;  and  this  must  be  made,  strong 
enough  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  heaviest 
breakers.  This  expedient  has  been  adopted  upon 
Lord  Cawdor's  estate  in  Pembrokeshire;  and 
though  found  extremely  ex}ieDsive,  yet « the  ad- 
vanta^  gained  is  so  great,  as  to  render  the  un- 
dertakmg  profitable.  In  cases  of  less  extremity, 
the  valve  mi^ht  be  sufiir.iently  guarded  by  a  pile 
fence  or  a  pier,  carried  out  from  the  foot  of  the 
embankment,  across  the  known  driA  of  the  beach, 
the  sand,  which  might  accumulate  behind  this 
fence,  being  removed  from  time  to  time.  Where 
the  sea  reaches  to  the  foot  of  the  embankment,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  erect  two  flood-gates, 
the  one  within  to  secure  the  outfall  channel,  and 
the  other  on  the  outside  to  ward  off  the  waves, 
and  prevent  them  injuring  the  inner  works.  The 
outer  gate  may  in  this  case  be  lifled;  biit  though 
a  considerable  quantity  of  water  should  be  admit- 
ted, jret  its  force  being  broken,  the  inner  valve  will 
remain  undisturbed. 
VoK  Vl-4 


it  somelimes  happens,  that  Salt  marshes,  partic- 
ularly those  at  the  sides  of  estuaries,  are  situated 
80  low  as  to  lie  constantly  under  water.  In  cases 
of  this  kind,  the  following  mode  of  drainage  and 
embankment,  practised  on  a  marsh  near  Mara- 
zion,  in  Cornwall,  may  with  propriety  be  adopted. 

The  marsh  in  question  was  situated  on  the 
bank  of  a  river,  and  separated  from  the  sea  by  a 
tract  of  sand  consisting  of  about  seventeen  acres. 
It  lay  always  under  two  or  three  feet  of  water, 
and  the  sea  flowed  over  it  at  spring-tides.  As  it 
was  found  impossible  to  take  ofi'  all  the  surface- 
water  by  the  river,  a  sqoard  wooden  pipe  of  nine 
inches  diameter  was  carried  through  beluw  the 
tract  of  satid  above  mentk)ned,  from  the  edge  of 
the  marsh  to  that  part  of  the  shore  called  ha^-M^ 
which  was  eight  feet  lower  than  the  surface  of  the 
marsh.  At  the  mouth  of  this  pipe,  a  reservoir,  of 
18  feet  square  and  eight  feet  deep,  was  cut  out, 
and  fiom  this  reservoir  a  trench  of  three  feet  deep 
and  five  wide  was  extended  on  each  side,  between 
the  sandy  soil  and  the  marsh.  At  the  distance  of 
every  sixty  yards,  cuts  were  made  firom  this  main 
trench  across  the  marsh,  by  which  the  whole  area 
was  divided  into  oblong  square  fiekls^  By  means 
of  these  trenches,  all  the  surface-water  was  con- 
veyed into  the  reoervoir,  and  from  the  reservmr 
conducted  by  the  pipe  into  the  sea.  At  both  ex- 
tremities, the  pip&was  gtle^ded  by  valves,  which 
shut  at  the  approach  of  the  tide,  and  opened  upon 
its  regress,  to  let  eff*  the  water  which  nad  collect- 
ed in  the  interval;  and  before  the  velveSj  iron  bars 
were  also  placed,  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  extra- 
neous bodies.  When  the  sur&oe-water  of  the 
marsh  had  been  thus  removed,  a  strong  embank- 
ment  of  turf  was  erected  on  those  sides  of  the 
marsh  where  it  was  exposed  to  the  influx  of  the 
sea;  and,  by  a  judicious  course  of  management, 
the  ground  became,  in  the  course  of  a  few  sea- 
sons, covered  with  rich  crops.  The  reporter  re- 
marks, that  the  whole  of  tnis  improved  groundi 
including  the  marsh,  the  sand  tract  next  the  sea, 
and  a  piece  of  croft  or  elevated  ground  behind  the 
marsh,  <^has  been  productive  of  considerable  ad« 
vantages  to  the  public,  particulaHy  to  the  poor. 
Four  hundred  persons  yeariy  receive  turf  from  it, 
two  hundred  and  fifiy  are  fed  most  plentifully  with 
potatoes,  which  are  planted  here  by  very  poor 
people^  who  are,  in  consequence  of  having  land 
given  them,  become  uncommonly  industrious;  and 
the  whole  neighborhood,  by  its  drainage,  have  ^t 
rid  of  low  nervous  fevers  and  agues,  with  which 
it  was  commonly  pestered." 

The  tracts  of  salt  marshy  ground,  which  have 
been  reclaimed  in  Scotland,  are  not  very  numer- 
ous; but  it  is .  hoped  the  profit  which  these  have 
aflbrded,  may  tend  to  induce  further  exertions  in 
this  branch  of  improvement.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
place  in  which  more  valuable  Acquisitions  have 
been  made  in  this  manner,  than  in  the  island  of 
Islay,  under  ths  direction  of  its  intelligent  proprie- 
tor, Mr.  Campbell  of  Shawfield.  At  the  head  of 
an  arm  of  the  sea  called  Loch  Gruinart,  ah  em- 
bankment has  been  executed,  by  which  four  hun- 
dred acres  of  land,  which  formeriy  composed  an 
useless  salt  marsh,  have  been  brought  under  the 
plough.  In  making  this  erobankneAt,  it  was 
found  that  a  considerable  streami,  which  dis- 
charged itself  into  the  bead  of  the  loch,  impeded 
the  operation  of  the  flood-gates;  and,  as  the  only 
eflPectual  method  of  removing  this  seriou*  inoon- 
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▼enience,  Mr.  GampMI  had  recourse  to  the  ex- 
peniive  and  arduous  expedient  of'totalljr  reversing 
Ibe  coutse  of  the  stream,  by  withdrawing  it  from 
its  old  channel,  and  leading  it  through  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  country  into  Lochmdaal.  The 
whole  of  this  embankment  was  executed  in  one 
summer.  The  total  expense  was  about  £600. 
The  ground  which  was  reclaimed  was  let  at  an 
additional  rent  of  £2B5]  so  that,  estimating  this 
at  thirty  years  purchase,  the  immediate  gain  by 
the  embankment  was  £7060  sterlinff.  M  r.  Camp- 
bell has  finished  a  similar  embanlkmeut  against 
the  sea  at  the  head  of  Lochindaal. 

Alonor  the  shores  of  the  Forth,  some  important 
acquisitions  may  also  be  noticed.  "The  whole 
tract  of  land,"  says  the  reporter  of  Stirlingshire, 
"which  stretches  along  the  Forth,  appears  evi- 
dently to  have  been  covered,  at  some  remote  pe- 
riod, with  the  waters  of  the  sea,  which,  gradually 
retiring,  have  leA  iWm  ^i!  the  richest  in  Scotland, 
exposed  and  fit  for  the  operations  of  agriculture. 
These  carse  lands  are  very  little  elevated  above 
flood-mark;  and  all  along  the  coast  the  frith  is  so 
shallow,  that,  at  low  water,  many  hundreds  of 
acres  are  lefl  dry,  the  soil  of  which,  when  recov- 
ered fh>m  the  sea  by  embankments,  is  equally 
valuable  with  that  which  had  been  long  under 
cultivation. 

**  The  idea  of  recovering  this  fertile  soil  from 
the  sea,  seems  to  have  been  originally  suggested 
by  a  Dutchman,  about  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  In  the  parish  of  Borrowstounness,  he 
proposed  to  acquire  by  this  method  a  tract  of  two 
thousand  acres,  upon  condition  of  his  being  allow- 
ed the  possession  of  it  for  forty  years,  and  limber 
fh>m  the  woods  of  Kinneil  necessary  for  erectmg 
the  dikes.  The  proposal  was  rejected.  Had  this 
proposal  been  accepted,  it  is  evident,  that,  at  the 
current  rent  for  which  such  lands  are  now  let,  the 
proprietor  might  have  enjoyed  at  this  day  an  addi- 
tional income  of  £10,000  a-year. 

"The  proprietors  of  the  adjacent  shores  in 
Stirlingshire  have  at  length  awakened  to  a  just 
sense  of  their  interest  in  this  important  species  of 
improvement.  A  considerable  deal  has  been  done 
in  embanking,  but  much  more  remains  to  be  done^ 
in  the  parishes  St.  Ninian*s,  Airth,  fiethkennar, 
and  Falkirk." 

The  number  of  acres  of  carse  soil  lately  recover- 
ed from  the  Frith  of  Forth  in  Stirlingshire  aione^ 
has  been  ascertained  as  fblIowS|  viz. 


Reclaimed  by  Lord  Oundas, 

*<        by  the  Earl  of  Dunmore, 
"        by  other  proprietors, 


j^cres, 

200 
200 
200 

600 


Thus  it  appears,  that  within  these  few  years, 
there  have  been  recovered,  in  one  district  alone,  by 
embankments  against  the  sea,  no  less  than  six 
hundred  acres  of  the  richest  soil  in  Scotland,  now 
let  at  five  guineas  per  acre. 

On  Lord  Dundas's  estate,  five  hundred  acres 
more  may  be  easily  reclaimed  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  writer  of  this  Treatise  has  inspected 
the  ground,  and  veen  the  estimate  of  a  respectable 
vndenaker,  which  shows  that  the  expense  would 
not  exceed  £20  per  acre.  Thus  the  whole  ex- 
pense would  amount  to  about  £  10,000 ;  and  the 


return,  at  the  orduiary  rent  of  £5  per  acre,  wou^ 
be  £2500  a-year,  or  about  four  year's  purchase  of 
the  soil.    Two  hundred  acres  more  of  the  same 
quality  adjoining  it,  might  be  recovered  at  a  simi' 
iar  expense. 

On  Lord  Dundee's  estates  of  Claekmannan  and 
of  fiambriech  in  Fite,  a  considerable  extent  of 
land  has  also  been  embanked  from  the  overflowing 
of  the  rivers  Forth  and  Tay,  and  is  now  let  at  £6 
per  acre.  On  the  estate  of  Kincardine,*  adjoining 
that  of  Clackmannan,  similar  successful  embank- 
ments have  been  made ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  ex- 
tend these  still  farther  into  the  channel  of  the 
Forth. 

fiesides  the  private  emolument  which  would  ac- 
crue to  individuals  from  the  spirited  prosecution  of 
these  embankiuents,  a  very  important  public  ben- 
efit would  alfto  arise.  Were  they  completed,  the 
navigation  of  the  Forth  and  Carron  would  be 
greatly  improved ;  the  waters  of  the  frith,  which 
are  now  spread  over  a  large  surface,  would  be 
confined  within  a  narrow  channel ;  and  the  depib 
would  be  so  much  tnereased  at  lull  tide,  as  to  ad- 
mit vessels  of  a  larger  burden. 

Wherever,  on  the  other  hand,  these  embank«- 
ments  are  neglected,  the  sea  is  gradually  gainings 
upon  the  land,  and  washing  off  the  most  valuable 
soil ;  a  striking  instance  of  which  has  been  ob- 
served to  the  north  of  the  confluence  of  the  Car- 
ron. 

But  there  is  reason  to  hope,  that  many  year» 
will  not  be  allowed  to  pass,  till,  on  the  shores  of 
Stirling,  Linlithgowshire,  and  many  others,  there 
shall  be  added  many  thousand  acres  to  the  carse 
soil  of  Scotland. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  some  years  ago,  en- 
gaged in  the  embankment  of  about  300  acres  on 
the  estate  of  Kinneil,  near  Borrowstounness ;  but 
afler  two  years'  trial  the  at  tempt  failed.  It  is,  how- 
ever, perfectly  practicable,  if  the  proper  plan  were 
prosecuted,  which  it  is  hoped,  the  present  enlight- 
ened proprietor  will  not  nesitate  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  along  the 
shores  of  the  Forth,  the  sleech  has  increased  very 
much,  and  is  increasing  every  year,  by  the  accu- 
mulated deposition  of  moss  brought  down  from 
Blair-Drummond,  by  the  floating  it  away  from 
that  extensive  tract,  which  has  undergone  so  great 
improvement  since  the  commencement  of  that  op- 
eration by  the  late  Lord  Kames.  This  is  one 
great  inducement  to  the  prosecution  of  that  scheme 
of  embankment,  which  is  so  practicable  all  along 
the  course  of  that  river.  The  land  that  has  lately 
been  embanked  by  Lord  Dundas,  (according  to  a 
plan,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  auSior,) 
was,  fifly  years  ago,  covered  to  the  depth  of  near- 
ly thirty  feet  at  high  water,  where  the  depth  would 
not  now  have  been  more  than  five  feet  at  the 
highest  tides,  owing  to  the  gradual  deposition  of 
the  floated  moss. 

The  banks  of  the  Clyde  present,  in  the  same 
manner,  more  striking  instances  of^  what  may  be 
done,  than  of  actual  improvement,  by  embank- 
ment. The  following  example  deserves  notice, 
as  it  shows  both  the  facility  and  cheapness  with 
which  such  works  may  be  raised,  and  the  petty  in- 
terests which  too  of\en  impede  and  defeat  the  best 


*  Belonging  to  the  Countess  Flahaatt. 
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■chemes  of   improvement : — "  From    a  charter 
ffranted  to  the  burgh  of  Dumbarton,  in  the  year 
1609,  it  appearo,  that  a  great  part  of  the  lands  be- 
longing to  the  community  had  been  recently  over- 
flowed  by  an  inundation  of  the  Clyde  and  Leven, 
and  even  the  foundations  of  many  houses  and 
gardens  overturned.    No  less  than  37,000  merks 
Scots  (a  large  sum  in  those  da3'8)  is  granted  ^'tbr 
the  purpose  of  erecting  dikes  or  bulwarks,  to  con- 
fine the  river   Leven    within    its  old    bounds." 
Though  vestiges  of  a  mound  of  large  stones  are 
still  discernible,  and  afiord  proof  that  some  attempt 
was  made  to  reclaim  the  land  thus  losr,  the  at- 
tempt appears  to  have  been  unsuccessful.    The 
whole  common,  extending  to  about  two  hundred 
acres,  is  often  nearly  overflowed.    Even  the  high- 
est part  of  it  is  insulated  every  tide,  and  the  re- 
mainder consists  oi  bare  sand,  covered  with  wa- 
ter twice  a-dpy.   The  only  use  to  which  it  is  put,  is 
pasturing  a  few  cows  belonging  to  burgesses,  with 
which  it  is  at  all  times  greatly  overstc^ed,  yield- 
ing a  trifle  to  the  town's  treasury,  and  not  much 
profit  to  individuals.    About  the  year  1788,  Mr. 
Whitworth  the  engineer,  who  superintended  the 
finishing  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  was  em- 
ployed to  survey  this  piece  of  ground,  with  a  view 
to  its  beinff  embanked.    He  accordingly  made  out 
a  profile  of  the  embankment  necessary,  with  an 
estimate  of  the  expense ;  which,  afler  making  an 
ample  allowance  for  unforeseen  accidents,  did  not 
exceed  £  1400.    This  would  have  amouuted  to  no 
more  £7  tor  each  acre ;  but  though  it  should  have 
cost  double  that  sum,  it  would  have  been  a  trifling 
price  tor  such  excellent  land,  created,  as  it  would  in 
a  great  measure  have  been,  by  this  operation.  The 
plan,  however,  has  not  been  carried  into  execu- 
tion, owing  probably  to  the  narrow  revenue  of  the 
burgh,  and  the  difficulty  of  satisfying  the  claims, 
and  reconciling  the  competing  interests  of  the  bur- 
many  of  whom  would  not  readily  consent 


channel,  in  the  course  of  a  few  yean,  was  filled 
up,  and  the  sea  quite  excluded.  If  such  a  com- 
plete change  cannot  however  be  effected,  the 
whole  river  should  be  collected  into  one  strearoi 
the  channel  should  be  deepened,  to  make  the  wa- 
ter flow  with  celerity ;  and  embankments  should 
be  raised  on  each  side,  to  prevent  it  from  spread- 
ing in  future,  over  a  space  that  may  be  converted 
into  useful  land. 

PART  IF. 

BMBAKKMEKT  OIT   BITERS. 
SECTION  1. 

Oft  protecting  land  from  tke  eneroachtMnt  o^  ris- 
ers, by  defending  and  securing  their  banks^  ^c 


to  relinquish  their  ancient  right  of  paaturage,.  or 
exchange  the  insignificant  profit  denved  from  it, 
lor  the  contingent  benefit  resulting  from  the  melio- 
ration of  the  common  on  which  it  is  exeroised.  It 
is  scarcely  probable  that  it  will  be  set  about  in  ear- 
nest, till  a  recurrence  of  violent  floods  and  high 
tides,  which  former  experience  has  shown  to  be 
not  impossible,  shall  <^ndaiiger  the  existence  of  th^ 
town,  and  compel  the  iuhalMiaiits  to  unite  in  thia- 
work  as  a  measure  uf  del f- preservation." 

The  last  branch  of  sea  embanking,  of  which 
it  is  necessary  to  lake  no'icOi  \»  that  fur  recovering 
tracts  of  land,  unne'M^ssurily  occupied  at  the  estu- 
aries or  mouths  of  nve rs.  In  consequence  of  the 
regorging  action  of  (he  sea,  all  streams  spread 
greatly  at  their  mouths,  and  the  earth  they  bring 
down  is  deposited  there,  and  accumulates  into 
shoals  and  islets.  The  soil  which  is  thus  formed, 
is  invariably  of  the  richest  kind,  and  the  recovery 
of  it  becomes  of  course  &n  object  of  proportional 
adv^antage. 

The  most  adyisable  and  eflfectual  plan  for  ihia 
purpose,  when  it  can  be  executed  at  a  remunera- 
ting expense,  is  to  alter  the  course  of  the  river  al- 
toother,  and  make  it  discharge  itself  at  some  new 
point  of  the  coast,  where  th»)  land  that  would  be 
occupied  by  its  channel,  might  be  of  less  value, 
and  its  discharge  less  exposed  to  be  choked  or 
shiAed  by  the  regorging  action  of  the  tide.  Where 
this  has  been  done,  it  has  been  found,  that  the  old 


A  river  that  flows  in  a  confined  channel,  is  apt  to 
commit  ravages  on  adjoining  land,  by  the  contin- 
ued action  of^thestream  izrradually  breaking  down, 
and  carrying  away  xh6  banks,  where  they  are  of 
a  soft,  loose,  and  friable  or  penetrable  nature. 
The  danger  of  the  soil  being  carried  away  io 
floods,  is  increased  or  diminished,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances; such  as  the  form  of  the  baiucs;  the 
nature  of  the  soil;  the  rapidity  uf  the  current;  and 
the  quantity  of  waler  that,  afler  floods,  lodges  oo 
the  margin  of  the  banks,  or  fulls  over  them  into 
the  river. 

When  the  banks  of  a  river  are  perpendicular, 
or  neaHy  so,  if  the  soil  be  of  a  sandy  or  moulder- 
ing quality,  the  danger  of  their  being  washed 
down  and  carried  away  b)r  floods,  is  greater  ihao 
where  ihey  slope  gently,  from  the  surface  of  the 
field  to  the  bed  of  the  river.  But,  if  the  soil  and 
sub^soil  be  of  a  clayey  or  adhesive  loam,  and  the 
current  presses  equally,  and  not  more  upon  one 
part  than  upon  another,  a  simple  and  efficacious 
improvement  may  be  made,  by  sloping  the  bank 
so,  that  it  forms  an  easy  declivity,  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  field  to  the  bed  of  the  stream.  This 
slope  soon  becomes  closely  coated  with  grass,  and 
the  water,  by  gliding  gently  alonir,  is  in  no  danger 
of  making  abrieach  or  eiicroachmeent  ntinany 
part  of  ii. 

Asa  proof  of  this,  it  always  appears,  that  wher- 
ever there  is  a  gradual  slope  upon  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  the.  grw*6  growing  upon  it  naturally, 
that  the  greatest  flood  makes  no  impression,  nor 
does  it  any  injury;  as  the  water  passes  over  it 
gently;  and.  not  bring  confined  or  opposed,  has 
room  to  expand.  On  the  contrary,  when  it  comes 
against  a  raeged  or  abrupt  bank  of  earth,  it  soon 
undermines,  and  brings  it  down  in  great  quantities. 
This  is  so  obvious  to  the  siiirhtest  observer,  that  it 
is  astonishing  so  simple  and  easy  a  remedy  should 
not  he  resorted  to,  in  ail  cases  where  the  banks  are 
of  this  last  description. 

A  stream  of  water  having  naturally  a  greater  in- 
clination to  recede  from,  than  to  surmount  the  ob- 
stacles it  meets,  it  always  takes  an  angular  or  ser- 
pentine course;  and  it  is  in  coiise<juence  of  the  riv- 
er thus  dashing  from  side  to  side,  that  injury  is 
done  to  the  banks.  Were  a  river  to  flow  in  a 
straight  line,  or  nearly  so,  which  it  would  invaria- 
bly do,  if  not  interrupted,  it  would  make  no  ea- 
croHchment  on  its  banks, 

Ths  most  efl'ectual  remedy,  in  such  cases,  must, 
therefore,  be  to  straighten  the  course  of  the  stream. 

This  is  an  operation,  whicii,  in  respect  of  natu- 
ral circumstance^  might  in  many  cases  be  perform- 
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ed  with  little  difficalty  and  expense;  and,  where 
moBt  essentiat,  usually  witti  (ne  greatest  facility. 
But  the  •mallett  improvement  of  this  kind,  is  in 
general  rendered  impracticable  by  minute  diviinons 
of  property,  and  other  attendant  caunes.  A  river 
is  considered  to  be  so  far  a  common  subj<^ct,  that 
white  a  proprietor  is  entitled  to  take  every  natural 
advantage  of  the  stream  in  pasf^ing,  he  is  inter- 
dicted from  executing  any  operation  upon  it«  which 
pan  prove  injurious  to  the  other  individuals  who 
possess  lands  upon  its  banks.  For  example,  if,  by 
ponds  or  dtnrM,  he  throws  back  the  water  upon  a 
superior  propeny;  or  by  jultees,  directs  its  strength 
upon  the  opposite  bank;  or  by  straigrhtening  the 
^hafinel,  makes  the  river  rush  with  more  than  usu- 
al violence  npon  the  inferior  lands;  he  will  commit 
fin  iniury  in  each  case,  of  which  his  neighbor  has 
Brigntto  complain.  There  is/ In  fact,  in  every 
situation,  such  a  collision  of  interests,  that  it  is  seN 
dom  possible  to  reconcile  them  to  any  extraordina- 
ry alteration  on  a  river;  and  above  all,  in  so  direct 
^d  radical  a  one  as  that  of  straightening  the 
channel. 

The  case  in  which  this  measure  may  be  re- 
eom mended  as  most  expedient,  is  that  of  those 
mountain  streams  which  intersect  the  haughe,  or 
hollows  between  the  ditferent  nin<Fes  of  hills  or 
hi^h  lands.  All  these  haughs  are  composed  of 
soil  of  \he  richest  kind,  formed  of  particles  of  earth 
washed  down  from  the  heights;  nnd  thus  are  the 
roost  valuable  portions  of  land,  both  in  the  low 
pountry  and  in  the  highlands.  But,  in  conse- 
Cjuence  of  the  atreams  that  intersect  them  being 
allowed  to  roam  at  pleasure,  a  great  portion  of 
•oil  is,  in  such  inatances,  unnecessarily  lost;  and 
what  rem^^ins  is  so  constanly  liable  to  be  broken 
op  and  destroyed,  that  the  produce  of  haugh  lands 
rests  alto^ther  upon  a  most  precarious  tenure. 
To  explain  these  tacts,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
when  a  stream  is  permitted  to  wandit  at  wiU 
through  such  hollows,  it  occupies,  by  ius  devious 
course,  four  or  five  times  the  quantity  of  ground 
which  ft  would  do,  if  carried  in  a  straight  line; 
that,  m  consequence  of  the  angular  outline  of  the 
banks,  the  water  strikes  against  them  with  vio- 
lence, and  continually  makes  encroachments;  and 
that,  by  the  circuitous  direction  of  the  stream^  and 
fhe  tttrbulence  which  that  occasions,  the  evil  ef- 
ftcts  of  every  flood  are  greatly  increased. 

The  advantages  of  straightening  such  a  stream 
lire,  aceordinjrly--l.  That  a  great  addition  of  val- 
nable  soil  will  be  obtained;  2.  That  the  stream 
will  be  rendered  more  placid;  lees  capable  of  doing 
injury  to  the  banks;  and  less  extensive  in  its  inun- 
dations, and  in  its  ravages. 

The  execution  of  the  operation  is  moreover 
^uch  easier  in  this  than  in  other  cases.  The 
atreams  which  takes  their  course  through  haugh 
fandsL  afein  general  nearly  exhausted,  sometimes 
lenirely  so,  during  the  summer  ninths;  so  that 
jan  alteration  of  the  channel  at  that  period  of  the 
year  may  bo  accomplished  with  comparative  fa- 
iftity.  And  further,  the  soil,  as  well  as  substra- 
fi^m  of  hau^  lands,  consists  generally  of  loose 
and  incohesive  materials,  which  are  easily  dug 
out  and  removed. 

The  great  object,  in  improving  the  coarse  of  a 
liaugh  stream,  should  be,  to  lead  it  as  straight 
jbrward  as  possible.  If  the  haugh  be  winding, 
.or  there  be  obstructions,  which  prevent  a  out  from 
JmgniadeiQa  ttraight Ui^ ffon  theentranceto 


the  outfall,  the  stream  should  be  led  from  to  std^ 
of  the  haugh  in  straight  reaches;  always  endea' 
voring  to  make  some  prominent  rock,  or  point  o^^ 
sufficient  firmness  to  resist  the  current,  the  vortex  o^ 
each  angle;  or,  where  such  cannot  be  found,  raisin^f 
an  artificial  bulwark  of  stones  in  its  place;  it  may 
be  led  along  the  foot  of  the  bank  all  the  i^ay,  by 
which  means  the  haugh  will  be  kept  entire,  and 
the  natural  bank  will  be  a  barrier  on  the  one  side; 
and  the  earth  thrown, out  of  the  cut,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  form  an  embankment  on  the  other,  and  to 
fill  up  the  old  channel  also. 

When  a  new  channel  is  designed  to  be  cut,  ita 
breadth  may  be  less  than  that  of  the  old,  while  its 
depth  ought  to  be  greater;  because  the  narrower 
and  deeper  a  channel  is,  the  water  alwnys  flows 
with  greater  ease  and  regularity.  The  lines  of  the 
intended  banks  being  marked  out,  the  earth  should 
first  be  dug  out  from  the  middle  of  the  inolosed 
space,  to  the  full  depth  proposed;  and  on  each  side, 
the  depth  of  the  excavation  should  be  gradually 
lessened,  so  as  to  form  a  convex  slope  to  the  tops 
of  the  banks,  this  form  being  of  all  others  the  best 
fitted  for  dimmishing  the  pressure  of  the  water, 
either  in  ordinary  or  extraordinary  flt)ods. 

To  secure  the  new  banks  against  the  action  of 
the  stream,  they  should  be  carefully  faced  with 
stones  or  turf.  The  former  compose  the  best  de- 
fence, and  may,  in  most  cases  be  employed;  a» 
abundance  of  stones  is  generally  to  be  found  on 
the  banks  of  mountain  streams.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  facincr,  the  stones  should  be  of  the  largest  sort, 
^nd  sunk' well  into  the  ground,  to  prevent  the  wa- 
ter from  uudermining  them.  In  carrying  up  the 
rest  of  the  wall,  the  stones  should  be  lad  «iuU 
totfys;  t.  6.  their  inner  ends  pointing  to  the  same 
centre  like  the  stones  of  an  arch,  and  earth  or 
gravel  should  be  rammed  firmly  in  behind,  as  the 
work  proceeds.  Between  the  stone-work  and  the 
green  sward  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  there  should 
be  several  layers  of  thick  tough  sods  or  turf,  which 
will  not  only  serve  to  bind  the  stones,  but  make 
the  junction  of  work  with  the  natural  bank  smooth 
and  compact.  When  the  whole  facing  is  execu* 
ted,  the  stones  and  sods  should  be  forcibly  beaten 
into  the  bank  with  mallets  and  rammers,  in  order 
to  make  it  more  firm  and  secure.  If  any  fissurea 
still  appear,  long  splinters  of  stone  should  be  driv- 
en in,  which  wiU  not  only  fill  up  the  vacant  spaces, 
but  act  as  wedges  to  fasten  and  consolidate  the  rest  of 
the  work.  When  sods  are  employed  to  make  the 
facing  instead  of  stones,  the  foundation  ought  at  all 
events  to  be  defended  by  large  stones;  and  it  may 
also  be  proper  to  drive  a  single  or  double  line  of 
stakes  into  the  bank  to  prevent  the  current  from 
tearing  away  the  sods,  or  even  disarranging  the 
stones. 

In  the  case  either  of  stone  or  turf  facings,  it  hae 
been  foond  useful  to  scatter  a  quantity  of  coarse 
hay  seeds  over  them;  as  they  vegetate  quickly, 
and  tend  greatly  to  fasten  the  work  The  finn- 
ness  of  the  bank  may  also  be  considerably  in- 
creased, by  setting  willows  or  other  aquatic  plants 
along  the  top.* 

The  most  difficult  branch  of  the  whole  opera- 
tion, is  that  of  leading  the  stream  out  of  the  old 

*These  should  never  be  allowed  to  grow  up  as  trees; 
but  be  cut  over  occasionally,  so  as  their  roots  may 
spread,  and  they  mpy  not  be  shaken  and  affected  by 
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into  the  new  chnmiel.  When  the  mouth  of  the 
new  cut  can  be  mnde  to  fall  in  with  a  bend  of  the 
uki  channel,  the  change  may  be  made  with  com- 
p.iraiive  eaee,  an  the  current  will  &ow  into  the 
new  channel  in  a  straight  line.  In  this  caise,  the 
niateriate  dug  out  in  fi>miing  the  mouth  of  the 
new  cut,  may  be  sufficient,  when  thrown  across 
iheold  ptream,  to  turn  itscoume.  But  if  the  al- 
teration of  the  channel  be  abrupt,  and  the  stream 
Btroni;,  it  will  be  requisite  to  raise  a  pier  of  stone 
upon  the  bank  of  the  old  channel,  to  direct  the 
current  forward  to  the  new  one;  a  ivater-ti|;ht 
dam  being  formed  between  the  point  of  the  pier 
and  the  new  bank. 

The  maierials  dugout  from  the  new  channel 
may  either  be  employed  in  filling  up  the  old  one, 
and  thus  faciiitattng  its  future  c^inversiou  into  ara- 
ble or  pasture  land  :  or  if  the  stream  be  liable  to 
high  floods,  they  may  be  used  in  erecting  embank- 
ments on  each  side  of  the  new  channel. 

In  the  case  oi' vaU  rivers,*  the  expedient  of 
straightening  the  channel  is  equally  advisable, 
though  not  so  easily  practicable,  as  it  is  upon  oj- 
pvM  streams.  In  the  latter  case,  a  cut  three  or 
four  feet  deep  may  frequently  suffice,  and  stones 
for  erecting  pieis,  and  facing  the  banks,  are  found  in 
abundance;  while  in  the  former,  a  depth  of  from  six 
to  twelve  feet  is  sometimes  necessary,  and  stones 
are  not  obtained  without  considerable  difficulty. 
There  may,  nevertheless,  oflen  be  situations 
where  the.  extent  of  ground  to  be  acquired  by  a 
new  cut  through  a  valley,  will  amply  repay  every 
expense  and  trouble  attending  the  operation. 

Of  many  ^milar  instances,  the  fellowing  is  one, 
where  nearly  1000  acres  have  been  secured  in  this 
way,  at  a  very  trifling  expense;  aird,  as  a  particu- 
lar description  of  it  may  l>e  useful,  in  directing  the 
execution  of  operations  of  the  same  kind,  it  is  giv- 
en at  length.  In  the  parish  of  Kilsyth,  Stirhng- 
ahire,  the  river  has  its  course,  for  upwards  of  four 
miles,  over  a  plain  of  small  declivity,  and  of  a 
aofl  loamy  soil.  It  formerly  siragirled  in  many 
directions  over  this  plain,  in  a  channel  of  very  li^ 
tie  depth.  At  every  turn  it  took,  it  was  gorged  up 
into  a  pool,  and  was  overgrown  with  aquatic  ve- 
getables. At  every  ffood,  the  whole  valley  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  lake;  the  hay  and 
corn  harvests  were  frequently  ruined;  and  several 
fields,  naturally  of  a  rich  soil,  were  rendered  ini6a- 
pable  of  cultivation. 

.  About  the  year  1793,  Sir  Archibald  Edmon- 
stone,  of  Duntreath,  Bart,  who  was  proprietor  of 
the  lands  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  for  more 
than  four  miles,  employed  Mr.  Whitworth,  an 
eminent  engineer,  to  fhrm  the  plan  of  a  new  cut 
sufficient  at  all  times  to  contain  the  waters  of  the 
river,  and  as  nearly  in  a  straight  IIrc  as  the  situ- 
ation of  the  grounds  and  the  course  of  the  river 
would  admit.  To  indure  the  proprietora  on  the 
south  side  to  Join  in  this  useful  undertaking,  he 
generously  offered  to  lay  out  two-thirds  of  the  ex- 
pense himself!  So  slow,  however,  are  persons  of 
unenlightened  minds  in  discerning  their  own  in- 
terest, that  only  a  few  of  them,  at  that  period,  ac- 
ceded to  these  advantageous  terms.  During  the 
first  year,  only  about  a  mite  and  three  quarters  of 
the  new  cut  were  executed.    But  the  advanta- 


*  Those  flowing  throng  bolms*  haugfas,  or  mea- 
dows* i A  the  low  eoimirf. 


sres  of  this  partial  improvemfMit  soon  become  so 
obvious,  that  !iie  greatest  part  of  tJje  conierniin- 
ous  heritors  concuri'ed  with  Sir  Archibald,  in  pro- 
Recutinsr  the  plan,  thoufrh  not  alio^eiher  upon 
such  liberal  terms,  as  a  just  sense  of  iheir  own  in- 
terest might  have  dictuted.  Early  in  ihe  course 
of  the  8ec<ind  year,  the  cut  wub  compieied. 

The  dimensions  of  rhis  cut  were  varied  judi- 
ciously, according  to  the  gradual  increment  which 
the  river  receives  in  its  course.  For  the  firet 
mile  from  above,  where  the  river  is  of  considera- 
ble ext*»nt,  It  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  wide 
at  the  surface,  by  ten  to  twelve  at  ihe  bottom. 
Throughout  the  second  mile, it  ip  from  twenty. two 
to  twenty- four  feet  wide  at  the  i»urlhce,  by  four- 
teen or  sixteen  at  the  bottom.  Throughout  the 
the  remaining  part,  it  i§  about  twenty-eiirht  feet 
at  the  surfiice,  by  sixteen  to  eighteen  at  the  bot- 
tom. 

The  first  part  of  this  cut  was  undertaken  by  the 
contractor  at  two -pence  per  cubic  yard;  but  he 
was  only  bound  to  lay  down  the  earth  regularly  at 
the  distance  of  a  yard  from  the  cut,  without  any 
obligation  to  form  it  into  a  regular  sloping  hank. 
It  was  understood  that  the  conterminous  heritors 
would  execute  this  part  of  the  operation.  As 
they,  however,  proved  negligent  in  this  respect,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  contract;  and 
two-pence  farthitig  per  cubic  yard  was  allowed  for 
cutting,  and  for  forming  the  bank.  The  low  rate 
at  which  this  contract  was  entered  into,  may  be 
accounted  for  at  this  day,  not  merelv  fhmi  the  fe- 
ci IHy  of  working  in  a  rich  loam  or  clay,  but  chiefly 
from  the  well-known,  and  by  many  severely-felt, 
depreciation  of  money  at  that  period.  Snch  a 
work  would  not  probably  be  now  undertaken  for 
lesAihan  fourpence  per  cubic  yard.  The  expense 
of  the  whole  of  this  cut  did  not  exceed  X600, 

The  embankment  ontheside^  of  the  cut  is  erect- 
ed about  three  feet  from  tl|e  brink,  and  is,  for  the 
most  part,  somewhat  more  than  three  feet  in 
height;  and  could  contain  uearly  double  the  quan- 
tity of  water  than  now  runs  in  the  new  channel. 

The  improvement,  which  has  been  now  de-. 
scribed,  has  been  productive  of  very  important 
advantages  in  this  naturally  fertile  district.  The 
decfivity  oi;  fall  of  the  river,  throughout  the  tract,, 
is  about  eighteen  feet.  The  waters  which  former- 
ly, in.  their  crooked  course,  were  almost  wholly 
stagnated,  now  run  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  the  de- 
clivity which  is  given  them.  They  never  overflow 
their  banks.  Cattle  can  now  pafsture  upon  those 
grounds,  in  which  they  would  have  l<)rmerly  been 
swamped.  The  surface  of  the  water  bein£r  now, 
fbf  the  most  part,  feur,  and  sometimes  six  feet  bo- 
tow  that  of  the  adjacent  fields,  this  cut  serves  as  a 
general  drain  to  the  whole  valley;  so  that  three 
bundled  acres  of  meadow  may  be  converted  into 
arable  land;  sixty  acres  of  moss  may  be  convert- 
ed into  meadow;  and  five  hundred  acres  of  ara- 
ble land  are  already  rendered  of  doable  value. 

If  the  windings  of  a  river  cannot  be  altered, 
either  from  natural  obstacles,  or  from  the  opposing 
interests  of  proprietors — or  if  the  expense  of  the 
alteration  be  such  as  to  reader  it  unprofitable — it 
becomes  the  du^  of  proprietors  then  to  conskier, 
how  far  the  subsisting  channel  can  be  improved, 
60  as  to  lessen  the  ravages  of  the  stream;  or  what 
means  can  be  adopted  for  guarding  their  own 
lands,  without  injuring  those  of  their  neighbors. 
At  the  impediments  a  river  meets  are  the  cause 
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of  its  bein^  turbulent,  the.  first  and  most  obvious 
ihtiijr  to  be  (lone,  to  to  remove  nil  heaps  of  mud. 
stones,  trees,  or  busheci,  which  are  collected  in  the 
channel,  and  obstruct  the  course  of  the  wnier. 

At  lho«e  places  where  the  river  encroaches,  the 
means  which  may  be  used  to  defend  the  banks  are 
various.  In  some  insianres,  bulwarks  of  sfoiip. 
laid  regularly  in  wooden  frames,  have  been  raised; 
but  ihouifh  such  wooden  frames  lactlitate  the  con- 
st ruction  of  the  work,  I  hey  prove  ultimately  inju- 
rious to  it;  for  in  consequence  of  beinir  alternately 
wet  and  dry,  they  soon  rot  and  give  way,  leavini; 
wide  gaps,  through  which  the  water  enters,  and 
breaks  up  the  embankment  In  some  places, 
large  slopinj;^  cauls,  or  structures  of  loose  stones, 
have  been  employed;  but  where  the  extern  of  the 
liank  to  bedetended  is  srrq^,  or  limber  scait:e,  such 
n  bulwark  is  expensive,  while  it  in  at  best  only 
temporary. 

Another  method  has  been  recommended  by  Dr. 
Walker,  in  his  'Economical  History  of  the  He- 
brides.' as  preferable  to  either  of  these: — "Form 
a  single  or  double  line  of  stakes  in  the  bed,  oron 
the  bank  of  the  river,  of  the  branches  of  trees. 
These  stakes  may  be  fi-om  the  thickness  of  one's 
wrist  to  that  of  man's  leg;  they  are  to  be  driven 
into  the  soil  between  two  and  four  feet  deep,  and 
reach  above  the  ground,  or  above  the  water  a  Ut- 
ile higher  than  the  rise  of  the  greatest  flood. 
They  may  be  from  six  to  twelve  inches  distant 
from  each  other;  and  if  there  is  a  double  row, 
they  are  to  be  placed  in  the  quincunx  order. 

<^Such  stakes,  thus  situated,  can  neither  be  dis- 
placed nor  shaken  by  any  force  of  water.  They 
stop  and  entangle  every  sort  of  refuse  brought 
down  by  the  river.  They  intercept  the  mud  and 
the  gravel,  which  gradually  form  a  bank,  and 
force  the  river  to  establish  a  tmrrier  against  its  own 
incursions — a  barrier  likewise  far  more  efficacious 
and  more  permanent,  ^nn  any  that  can  l>e  formed 
by  art,  with  earth  and  stones. 

<4t  is  an  obvious  property  of  this  mode  of  defence 
against  the  encroachments  of  rivers,  that  it  is  ea- 
sily and  quickly  executed,  and  at  a  mere  trifle  of 
expense.  A  single  cart  load  of  such  stakes,  in 
some  situations,  might  effectually  preserve  many 
acres  of  rich  land.  Every  river,  b^  the  above 
method,  may  be  thus  turned  and  directed  in  its 
course  at  will.    It  would  always  be  advantagieous, 


if  the  stakes  employed  in  this  way  were  of  th^ 
different  sons  of  willows. 

"These  take  root,  grow,  and  form  a  stron£  liv- 
ing  fence  against  the  river.  But  if  stakes  of  wil- 
lows cannot  be  firovided,  cuttings,  or  truncheons 
of  willows,  ought  to  be  sunk  in  along  with  the 
stakes,  and  intermixed  with  them. 

**For  which  purpose,  the  shrubby  and  lowr- 
i^owing  willows  are  more  proper  than  the  mnst 
willow,  the  osier,  the  crack  willow,  or  any  others 
which  grow  up  to  a  tree." 

This  mode  of  defence  is  judicious;  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  executing  it  in  a  proper  manner,  may  per- 
haps exclude  it  fi'om  ^.neral  adoption.  To  ena- 
ble the  piles  to  withstand  the  force  of  the  river, 
they  must  be  sunk  a  ffreater  depth  into  the  ground 
than  it  is  possible  for  any  mallet  to  drive  them. 
Dr.  Walker  mentions  from  two  to  four  feet  of 
depth  as  sufficient;  but  from  the  experience  of 
others,  it  appear,  that  at  least  eight  or  nine  feet 
is  necessary,  to  render  the  piles  firm;  and  to  this 
depth  they  cannot  be  driven  by  any  thing  else 
than  a  pile  en^ne,  which  in  many  situations  it  ia 
difficjit,  and  m  all  circumstances  expensive,  to 
procure.  The  inability  of  mallets  to  drive  the 
piles,  was  particularly  shown  by  the  experiments 
of  Mr.  Miller  of  Dafswinton,  upon  the  river  Nith, 
in  Dumfries -shire.  In  order  to  prevent  the  en- 
croachment of  this  river.upon  part  of  his  proper- 
ty, he  drove  in  a  number  of  piles  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  bank,  and  wattled  them  with  the 
branches  of  willows,  &c.  The  piles  were  driven 
with  heavy  mallets  apparently  firm  into  the  ground; 
they  continued  so  for  some  months,  till  a  heavy 
fail  of  rain  having  swelled  the  river,  the  piles  were 
undermined  and  carried  away. 

When  there  is  an  opportunity  of  executing  a 
bulwark  of  piles  properly,  the  method  adopted 
by  Mr.  Miller,  of  wattling  them  with  willows,  &c« 
will  be  extremely  useful  in  interceptirtg  the  mud 
and  refuse  brought  down  by  the  stream. 

A  more  easy  and  effectual  device,  than  any 
which  has  yet  been  mentioned,  for  defending  the 
banks  of  a  river,  is  that  of  stone  piers  orjuttees« 
The  object  of  these  is,  to  throw  off  the  strenm 
from  those  places  on  which  it  threatens  to  make 
encroachments,  to  others  where  it  can  commit  no 
injury.  Thus,  if  a  river  be  encroaching  on  one 
Hs  banks  at  A,  Fig.  I,  of  Plate  H.  a  jutty  of 


Plat  IB  II.    Plan  r^eieniing  J%Uiee$  for  the  defence  rf  Ri^tr  Banks, 
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Stone,  a  little  way  up  the  river,  in  the  direction  B 
G,  will  direct  the'curreut  towanis  D,  and  prevent 
any  farther  injury. 

A  juty  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  carrried  out  in 
an  oblique  direction,  so  as  to  force  the  current  gra- 
dually towards  the  intended  point.  If  Ibrnied  too 
much  at  right  angles  vviih  the  stream,  as  at  A. 
Fig.  2,  it  will  throw  tlie  stream  witli  violence  on 
the  opposite  bank,  at  B,  from  which  it  will  revert 
with  double  force  upon  0,  the  place  immediately 
below  the  pier;  so  that,  instead  of  diminishing,  it 
would  increase  the  destructive  effects  of  the 
stream.  But,  if  the  jutty  is  placed  obliquely  as 
at  D,  it  will  ibrce  the  current  gradually  towards 
E;  in  which  position,  one  juity  may  do  more 
good,  than  several  placed  improperly  at  right  an- 
gles. It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  when  a 
pier  is  abruptly  intruded  into  the  natural  channel, 
It  requires  Iron;  five  to  ten  tiroes  more  strength  of 
structure  than  one  whicl^  deviates  gradually  from 
the  direction  of  the  stream:  in  the  one  case,  there 
is  both  the  weight  and  force  of  the  water,  while  in 
the  other  there  is  merely  Us  lyeight,  to  withstand. 
And,  above  all,  it  is  important  to  consider,  that 
by  making  the  pier  in  the  direction  prescribed,  it 
cannot  occasion  any  injury  to  the  opposite  bank. 

The  materials  for  constructing  a  guide  of  this 
nature,  depend  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  stream 
to  be  directed.  If  it  be  small,  a  ridge  of  stones 
thrown  loosely  in  may  suffice;  a  barrier  of  this 
sort  is  both  cheap  and  effectual,  and  when  injured 
by  any  extraordinary  flood,  is  easily  repaired. 
When  the  land  through  which  it  passes  is  very 
valuable,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  a  town,  and  the 
river  is  large  and  rapid,  so  that  a  pier  of  consider- 
able height  is  necessary,  it  is  proper  if  the  expense 
be -not  excessive,  to  construct  the  pier  of  stone  and ' 
mortar.  In  other  situations,  where  masonry  is 
t»9  expensive,  and  the  ground  of  less  value,  it  may 
serve  the  purpose  to  employ  casoons  formed  with 
piles  and  planks,  or  strong  cases  of  wicker-work, 
and  either  of  these  filled  with  small  stones  or  gra- 
vel, in  order  to  give  them  stability;  and  ibey  should 
be  sunk  along  the  edge  of  the  banks,  in  as  regular 
and  firm  a  position  as  possible.  These  last  expe- 
dients have  been  practised  most  successfully  on 
several  parts  of  the  river  Spey,  and  at  Gareston, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  South  Esk,  in  Forfar- 
shire. 

As  the  Spey  is  one  of  the  most  rapid  and  im- 
petuous rivers  in  Scotland,  and  as  the  methods  of 
embanking  it  is  have  been  various  and  expensive, 
the  following  description  of  these  operations,  in 
its  course  through  the  Park  of  Gordon  Gastle, 
where  it  most  ungovernable,  may  be  useful  in 
similar  cases,  and  is  given  from  the  'Agricultural 
Survey  of  the  Gounty  of  Banff.' 

"It  is  believed,  that  the  Spey  first  began  to 
make  encroachments  on  the  skirls  of  the  Park  of 
Gordon  Gastle  in  September  1768,  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  highest  flood  which  tradition  has 
kept  on  record.  The  first  kind  of  embankments 
which  were  thereupon  attempted,  were  expen- 
sive bulwarks  of  stone,  built  by  the  mason,  but 
without  motar.  Their  appearance,  indeed,  be- 
spoke both  efficiency  and  duration;  but,  like  other 
(air  appearances,  'Ht  smiled  deceitful;^^  and,  not- 
withstanding the  continuance  of  expensive  ope- 
rations, the  river,  fi-equently  levelling  the  works, 
maintaiaed  the  contest  with  success,  and  on  the 
whole,  gained  ground,  when  the  opposing  power 


was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr* 
Smeaion,  who,  on  a  brief  survey,  disapproved  of 
all  the  costly  bulwarks,  and  directed  nothing  more 
expensive  than  mounds  of  stone,  loosely  throwit 
together,  almost  at  random,  from  the  bed  ol'  the 
river,  with  no  other  art  than  to  be  raised  higher 
than  the  water  could,  at  any  time,  surpass,  and  la 
form  asloping  shore,  shelving  back  from  ihechan-^ 
nel  of  the  river.  The  embankments  construcied 
on  this  principle,  have  been,  almost  to  a  wish^ 
successful.  The  river,  now  is,  as  it  were,  entirely 
subdued;  and  the  highest  floods,  although  their 
violence  in  a  thaw  be  exasperated  by  heavy  mass- 
es of  floating  ice,  hasten  harmlessly  along,  dash' 
ing  onwards  directly  into  the  sea. 

*'On  some  occasions  there  has  been  a  depar-» 
ture  in  practice  from  Mr.  Smeaton's  theory,  by 
forming  a  kind  of  mole  of  stakes,  in  collaterGU 


rows,  to  the  breadth  ,pf  four  or  six  feet,  drivenr 
firm  into  the  gravel  by  the  powerful  repeated 
strokes  of  an  appropriate  engine.  The  stakeif, 
were  bound  together  near  the  top  by  transverse 
bars,  and  supported  by  stones  thrown  in  to  fiU 
up  neariy  all  the  vacuities.  This  kind  of  embank- 
ment was  more  expensive  than  the  former,  at- 
1  bough  the  timber  was  furnished  without  price 
from  the  forest  on  the  other  side  of  the  Park;  and  it 
was  less  efficient,  because,  instead  of  diminishing 
the  power  of  the  stream  upon  the  gradual  shelv- 
ing of  the  slope,  it  was  increased  by  direct  accu- 
mulation againsUhe  perpendicular  side  of  the  mole; 
and,  instead  of  adding  any  depositions  of  gravel, 
and  turning  the  channel  thereby  to  a  greater  dis- 
ance  from  the  shore,  the  torrent  was  brought  to 
bear  harder  on  the  pile,  and  any  gravel  whiui  had 
been  leil  there  before  was  swept  bare  ofl*.  The 
ordinary  bed  of  the  river  was  established  along 
the  course  of  this  kind  of  pier;  and  it  somehow 
not  admitting  easily  of  repair,  brought  the  case 
into  a  worse  slate,  almost,  than  it  heS  been  before. 

"To  render  this  kind  of  mole  efficient,  there- 
fore, it  would  be  necessary  to  add  also  the  shelv- 
ing slope  of  stone  along  the  base  of  the  pile, 
forming  that  gradually  rising  shore,  which  the 
river  itself,  on  some  occasions,  exhibits,  and  which 
no  power  of  the  flood  thenceforth  ever  injures;  as 
if  nature  would  thereby  aeach  us  the  only  secure 
mode  of  guarding  against  the  robberies  of  the 
torrent."  * 

-When  the  pier  consists  of  masonry,  it  has  been 
found  prudent  to  throw  in  a  number  of  large  rough 
stones  against  the  foundation,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  stream  from  undermining  it.  Opposite  to  the 
head  and  outer  point  of  the  piers,  piles  should 
also  be  driven  into  the  channel,  to  break  the  force 
of  the  water,  and  secure  these  important  parts  of 
the  work  from  dilapidation. 

There  is  another  evil  that  piers  are  exposed  to 
during  floods,  of  which  it  is  proper  also  to  take 
notice.  When  the  river  surmounts  the  pier,  the 
body  of  water  which  falls  over,  naturally  scoops 
out  a  pit  in  the  ground  behind,  and  undermines 
the  precipice  over  which  it  tumbles.  This  evil 
may  be  wholly  removed,  by  raising  the  pier  so 
high  as  to  prevent  any  overfall;  but  this  is  a  reme- 
dy too  extreme  to  be  ojlen  advisable.    The  most 

*  The  author  inspected  these  embankmets,  aad  re- 
ported his  opinion  of  several  improvements,  to  the  lata 
Duke  of  Gordon,  when  making  a  survey  for  the  drain- 
age of  the  HuQtly  Estate,  in  1811. 
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prudent  plan  is  to  endeavor  lo  break  the  strength 
t>r  the  iail,  or  to  shielil  the  ^jrround  (rom  its  vio- 
lence. For  the  ibriner  purpose,  the  back  part  of 
the  pier  may  be  made  with  a  sheivinsr  or  flatly  in- 
clinini^  surface;  (ar  the  latter,  a  strong  convex  floor 
paved  ivith  stone,  may  be  made  b«)liind  the  pier, 
to  receive,  the  fail  of  the  water.  Of  the  effktacy 
of  this  last  method,  Mr.  Marshall  gives  a  strong; 
example.  *  *'S()me  ten  or  twelve  years  ftJ^o,"  he 
says,  '^findiu^  that  the  fimndatian  of  a  sea-wall, 
(or  strong  stone-lacntg  airainst  a  wide  open 
estuary),  over  which  a  lar«^  body  of  water, 
in  times  of  doods,  falls  six  or  eisfht  ti^et  perpen- 
dicular,  was  coofstantly  under  repair,  thuugrh  eve- 
ry known  expedient  had  been  used  to  cotmter- 
act  the  elfect,  i  directed  a  convex  floor  nearly  in 
the  form  of  a  shield,  to  be  laid  with  strong  roui?h 
stones,  edge  way,  its  margins  being  secured  with 
the  largest  stoneii,  as  butmetits  to  the  arch;  the 
broad  end  of  the  shield  huts  against  the  founda- 
tion of  the  wall,  and  receives  the  water  on  its 
stongest  part,  the  fyoint  gently  declining  to  lead 
otr  the  water  smoothly  into  the  sea.  It  still  re- 
Maios  perfectly  firm;  perhaps,  indeed,  firmer  than 
When  it  was  first  put  down."  This  is  a  case, 
where,  ita  beini;  a  protection  from  the  sea,  it  re- 
quired more  particular  strength,  and  consequently 
would  be  more  expensive,  than  what  is  necessary 
in  the  ctise  of  rivers. 

The  expedient  of  juttees,  which  has  been  al- 
ready explained,  is  certainly  preferable  to  any 
other  mode  of  defending  the  banks  of  a  rapid 
river^  both  in  point  of  ease  and  efficacy,  and  de- 
serves to  be  more  generally  adopted  than  it  is.  A 
strong  instance  of^its  superiority  occurred  in  tlie 
case  of  the  river  N it h,  formerly  mentioned.  Af- 
ter the  piles  which  Mr.  Miller  raised  had  failed,  he 
raeortea  to  the  use  onuttees,  and  found  them  to 
•succeed  completely.  Those  which  he  has  erected 
faave  a  oonvexicAl  slofte  on  the  side  next  the  cur- 
Tent,  in  order  to  diminish  the  pressure  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  strong  planks  are  also  firmly  set  on  edge 
«moDg  the  stones,  their  ends  pointed  towards  the 
river;  so  that  to  commit  the  smallest  mjury;  the 
stream  must  move  the  whole  body  of  stones  on 
the  line  of  each  plank. 

Where  a  nver  flows  slowly,  and  its  banks  are 
of  a  sofl  earthy  nature,  the  mode  of  resisting  en- 
croachments should  be  different  from,  and  will  be 
less  expensive  than,  any  which  has  yet  been  men- 
tioned* Let  a  lar^  quantity  of  the  smallest 
bracches  of  trees,  of  broom,  whins,  brambles,  or 
sach-like  brush-wood,  be  placed  in  the  river,  near 
the  side  where  it  threatens  to  encroach.  If  the 
river  runs  slow,  they  require  merely  to  be  thrown 
in;  but,  if  its  current  is  considerable,  they  roust 
be  stuck  into  the  bottom,  and  fastened  with  stakes 
driven  through  them  into  the  sides  of  the  bank. 
This  heap  of  rubbish  intercepts  the  slime  and  mud 
of  the  river,  which  quickly  accumulates  towards 
the  bank,  and  becomes  a  most  effectual  defence 
against  any  further  encroachment  in  that  quarter. 

Such  are  the  principal  methods  that  have  been 
successfully  employed  for  protecting  and  seeuring 
the  banks  of  rivers  in  Scotland,  and  which  the 
writer  has  had  an  opportunity  of  observing.  There 
may  be  other  expedients;  but  these  being  of  less  ef- 
ficacy, and  only  temporary  in  their  duration,  it  is 
unnecessary  either  to  describe,  or  recommend  them 
to  practice. 

•  On  Landed  Propsrty. 


SBCTlOSr   II. 

On  the  embankment  of  InW  grtmnd  tm  ih$  fide  vf 
river8j  to  prevent  inundation. 

In  those  wide  and  extensive  regions  that  He 
under  a  warm  climate,  the  rivers  are  ge.nerully  pc- 
riodieal  in  their  inundations,  from  the  rains  feJiing 
only  at  certain  periods  of  the  year^  and  the  regu- 
larity of  the  floods  is  greater,  tn  proportion  aa  the 
rivers  are  «»xieni«ive  in  their  course.  Thus  the 
Nile,  the  Niger,  ihe  Pegu,  the  Ganges,  the  Cu- 
f)hrates,  and  the  Plata,  are  distinguished  for  their 
regular  and  annual  fl(X>ds. 

In  these  cases,  an  inundation,  instead  of  spread- 
inu  "uin  in  its  progress,  is  the  soutce  of  extraordi' 
nary  benefit.  The  mud  and  slime  which  it  de- 
poi^tts,  form  a  regular  supply  of  the  richest  ma- 
nure. The  soil  is  raised  to  the  highest  degree  cf 
fertility;  and  beins  constantly  recruited,  can  never 
be  exhausted.  The  inhabitants,  too,  being  al- 
ways aware  of  the  precise  time  at  which  the  in- 
undation will  take  place,  have  it  in  their  power  to 
provide  against  its  dotngr  injurjr,  and  to  prepare 
the  ground  for  receiving  uie  nutrimeat  with  which 
the  water  is  stored. 

But  in  countries  like  Britain,  whwh  are  narrow 
in  extent,  overspread  with  mouotaios,  and  expo- 
sed to  a  variablo  and  humid  climate,  the  rivers  are 
short  m  their  progress,  and  liable  to  be  mtddeniy 
swollen.  A  flom,  then,  invariably  commits  wiiie 
and  severe  ravages.  Sometimes  it  entirely  stripit 
the  land  of  its  vegetable  soil;  at  others,  covers  it 
with  a  thick  bed  of  sand  and  gravel.  Not  unfre- 
quently  tlie  water  loses  its  usual  course,  and  ruts 
a  new  channel  through  rich  and  cuhivated  fieldii>; 
and  the  most  disastrous  scene  of  all,  is  to  tehold 
valuable  crops,  and  sometimes  henis  of  cattle, 
swept  off  by  the  flood,  thus  graphically  described 
by  the  poet  of  'The  Seasons?^ 

"Wide  o*er  the  brim,  with  many  a  torrent  swell'd. 
And  the  mixed  ruin  of  its  banks  o'erspread. 
At  last  the  rous'd-up  river  poors  along; 
Resistless,  roariog,  dreadfal,  down  it  comes. 
From  the  rude  mountain,  and  the  mossy  wild, 
Tumbling  through  rocks  abropt,  and  sounding  far; 
Then  o'er  the  sanded  valUy  floating  spreads, 
Calm,  sluggish,  silent."* 

The  flat  houghs  (as  they  are  called  in  Scotland), 
or  low  ground,  lying  on  the  sides  of  rivers,  nnd 
particularly  near  their  entrance  into  the  sea,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  composed  of  the  richest  and 
most  fertilized  particles  of  earth,  brought  down  by 
the  stream  from  the  adjacent  country,  through 
which  it  flows.  These,  from  their  situation,  are 
often  exposed  to  devastation,  by  their  banks  be- 
ing encroached  upon,  and  carried  away  in  time  of 
floods,  whereby  a  portion  of  valuable  soil  is  lost, 
and  a  bank  of  sand  or  gravel  lodged  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  in  its  stead.  But,  besides  the  gradual 
injury  which  the  adjoining  land  sustains  (which 


*  In  a  highly  embellished  book,  published  by  Sir 
Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  Bart,  an  interesting,  faithful, 
and  picturesque  account  is  given  of  the  great  fiooda 
occasioned  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river  Spey,  and 
others,  in  the  counties  of  Moray,  Nairn.  Banff|  &c.  in 
1829,  which,  in  their  melancholy  consequences,  con- 
firm the  justness  of  the  above  poetical  quotation,  the 
author  beinc  well  acquainted  with  the  ditfcfent  locali- 
ties which  Sir  Thomas  so  forcibly  describes. 
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18,  in  many  situaiioiiR,  of  considerable  extent), 
from  this  operatio(»  oC  ihe  current  on  ihe  edge  of 
the  banks,  (as  has  been  explained  in  section  1.)} 
Ihe  surface  of  the  whole  fieldsj  thup  F^ituated,  is 
exposed  to  inundation,  when  the  river  is  swollen 
by  the  rain,  and  the  torrents  which  descend  from 
the  neighborinji  heitj^htp;  oOen  sweeping  away  the 
crop,  and  deteriorating  the  soil,  by  the  lodging  of 
sand  and  jij^ravei  at  one  place,  and  the  carry ini; 
away  the  mould  at  another.  A  sudden  and  rapid 
Bood  has  also  the  efi'ect  of  changing  the  course  of 
a  river;  making  it  abandon  the  old,  and  lake  a 
new  channel,  through  part  of  the  ground,  perhaps 
more  valuable,  by  its  being  better  cultivated,  and 
on  that  account  more  loose,  and  easily  acted  upon 
by  the  current.  In  this  case,  the  Wss  is  aggra- 
vated, by  the  old  channel  being  lef)  a  useless 
waste,  in  addition  to  the  space  occupied  by  the 
new  counse  which  the  water  has  taken. 

Accounts  of  havoc,  committed  by  such  inunda- 
tions, abound  in  all  the  county  reports,  and  im- 
periously enforce  the  necessity  of  adopting  meas- 
ures to  prevent  them.  From  the  following  detail 
of  the  evils  committed  m  one  district,  a  judgment 
may  be  formed  of  the  general  loss  sustained  by 
the  country  at  large: — "The  haughs  of  Tela,"  says 
the  surveyor  of  Perthshire,  "from  Ruthven  bank 
to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  a  distaiice  often  miles, 
are.expoeed  to  inundations  which  are  great  and 
destructive.  In  the  glens  lying  north  ofthe  Stor-^- 
mont,  floodft  do  great  havoc  among  the  hay  and 
other  crops.  In  Athol,  at  Bun-rannoch,  in  Glen- 
dochart  and  Glenlochy,  torrents  from  the  moun- 
tains swell  the  rivers  so  suddenly,  that  ihey  spread 
far  and  wide,  in  many  places  beyond  their  banks, 
and  frequently  sweep  oft*  almost  the  whole  labors 
ofthe  year.  The  Tay  and  the  Earn,  the  Devon, 
the  Allan,  and  almost  every  river  within  low 
banks,  which  takes  its  course  through  flat  land, 
bfinfifs  desolation  on  the  finest  fields,  which  lie  on 
its  sides." 

In  the  northern  counties  of],Scotland,  inunda- 
tions are  not  so  frequent  as  in  the  southern.  The 
reason  is,  that  where  a  channel  is  rocky,  which  is 
the  case  with   most  of  the  highland  rivers,  it  is 

generally  deep,  and  the  river  seldom  overflows  its 
anks;  but  where  the  intersected  strata  is  of  a  sof) 
and  gravelly  kind,  and  the  expanse  of  the  flat  or 
haugh-land  of  greater  extent,  as  in  the  low  coun- 
try, the  channel  is  invariably  shallow,  quickly 
filled,  and  soon  overflowed* 

The  manner  in  which  inundations  proceed,  de- 
serves particular  attention}  because,  from  ohserv- 
ing  this,  we  will  be  the  better  able  to  discover  the 

{)roper  remedy.  "When  a  river  swells,"  says  the 
earned  Buffon,  "its  celerity  uniformly  increases, 
till  it  begins  to  overflow  the  banks.  From  that 
moment  its  rapidity  is  checked,  which  is  the  rea- 
son why  inundations  always  continuer  several 
days;  fur,  though  the  quantity  of  water  should  be 
diminished  after  the  commencement  of  the  invn- 
dation,  it  would,  notwithsanding,  continue  to  over- 
flow; because  this  circumstance  depends  more  on 
the  celerity  than  the  quantity  of  water.  If  it 
were  otherwise,  rivers  would  often  overflow  their 
banks  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  f^ire  to  their 
channels,  which  never  does  happen^  An  inunda- 
tion, on  the.contrary,  always  lasts  somerdays,  sup- 
posing the  rains  have  ceased;  and  less  water  runs 
in  the  river,  because  the  overiiowing'  of  waters  di- 
minishes their  celerity;  and,  consequently,  al- 
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thoujrh  the  same  quantity  of  water  arrives  not  in 
the  same  time  as  formerly,  the  effect  is  the  same 
as  if  a  larger  quantisy  had  been  brought  down." 

Farther,  it  may  be  observed  on  the  motion  of 
water,  that,  maihenriatically  speaking,  if  a  river 
runs  on  a  bottom  having?  an  equal  dcpcent,  the  ve- 
locity of  the  water  will  increase,  the  ferther  it 
runs.  Thus,  suppose  the  descent  to  be  one  foot 
per  mile,  after  the  first  mile  the  water  will  have 
acquired  a  velocity  of  eight  feet  per  second;  after 
four  miles,  its  velocity  would  be  sixteen  feet  per 
second;  and  at  the  end  of  sixteen  miles,  it  would 
run  at  the  rate  of  thirty-two  feet  per  second — its 
velocity  at  every  point  being  the  same  proportion- 
ally* as  would  be  acquired  by  a  body  falling  the 
same  perpendicular  height.  These  rules,  with  re* 
isrard  to  the  motion  of  rivers,  cannot  however  be 
so  accurately  observed,  on  npcotinr  ofthe  perpetu- 
al obstruction  the  water  meets  with  against  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  channel  it  flows  in,  which 
counteracts  the  power  of  gravrtVi  and  reduces  the 
water  to  an  uniform  motion,  where  the  declivity 
ofthe  bottom  and  sides  are  regular.  Supposing  a 
given  quantity  of  water  is  to  be  carried  off,  the 
smaller  the  descent,  the  width  and  depth,  or  sec- 
tion of  the  river,  must  be  the  greater;  for  the 
water,  running  in  a  large  body,  and  slower,  meets 
with  a  less  proportional  obstruction  from  the  sides 
and  bottom.  Also,  supposing  the  same  quan  ity 
to  be  discharged,  the  larger  the  body  it  rutis  in,  and 
the  slower  the  motion,  the  more  liable  its  course  is 
to  be  obstructed  by  ptones,  mud,  weeds,  &c. 

Large  and  deep  rivers  run  9iifficienlly  swifl,  and 
discharge  vast  quantities  of  water,  with  a  descent 
of  one-foot  permile. 

Small  livers  and  laree  bums  require  about  two 
feet  per  mile.  Small  mrns  scarcely  keep  a  free 
course  under  four  feet  per  mile. 

When  a  cut  or  channel,  therefore,  is  to  be  made 
for  a  river  or  stream  of  water,  through  a  tract  of 
level  ground,  it  is  preferable  to  make  it  deeper  at 
the  lower  extremity,  in  order  to  give  a  greater  de- 
scent upon  the  bottom  all  the  way,  than  tQ  make 
a  broad  and  less  deep  channel  all  the  way  upon  a 
less  descent;  for  the  former  method  is  attended 
with  less  cfxpense  of  digormg,  and  is  better  calcu- 
lated to  keep  an  open  course. 

From  this  explanation,  it  is  obvioes  that  the 
leading  principle  of  all  operations,  to  prevent  a 
-river  from  overflowing,  should  be  to  increase  and 
preserve  its  celerity. 

For  this  purpose,  it  may  be  first  observed,  that 
it  is  much  better  to  deepen  than  to  widen  a  chan- 
nel. A  contrary  advice  is  given  by  some  writers,* 
but,  it  is  apprehended,  without  a  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  circumstances.  If  a  river  were  alwaya 
equally  full,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  widen 
Its  channel  would  prove  a  most  effectual  method 
to  confine  it  within  its  banks.  But  as  the  quantity 
of  water  is  constantly  fluctuarting,  the  widening  of 
the  channel  would  produce  the  followitg  bad  ef- 
fects:— 1.  That  when  the  stream  happened  to  be 
small,  it  would  scoop  out  a  winding  bed  for  itself 
in  the  middle  of  the  channel;  and  upon  swelling, 
would  fbUow  the  direction  of  this  bed,  and  thereby 
strike  with  violence  against  the  banks.  2.  That 
by  ?e.*s^ming  the  depth  of  the  river,  fts  celerity 
woold  be  diminished,  and  its  !5«bility  to  overflow 
of  course  increased  J  for  it  ie  ati  established  fact, 

—  ■        —       - —  ---     —  ,  -_^  -_  

*  Beatson,  Mirshall,  &c. 
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that  celerity  Jependa  Ipm  upon  ihedftcliviiy  of  ihe 
channel  Ihnn  upon  the  weiffhi  ol'  waier.  The 
iraponnwe  of  Ihia  ohJMiion  io  confirmi^ci  by  itiis 
remarkable  larl,  thnt  when  once  >i  river  ncqiiirTa  a 
ftreat  celerity,  ii  will  both  preeirve  it 
ning  ihroHffh  a  level  coiiniry,  aiij  eve 
heighli  without  Epreailinjr  much  lo  a  siile,  nr,  ui 
ieaET,  without  producinn  ony  iniiniiation  ol'  iiny 
monienl.*  3.  That  by  dim'tiiinhirg  Ihe  celerity  ol' 
ihe  river,  it  wohIiI  be  nrre  linMe  lo  be  warped  imd 
impeded,  na  a  grcster  (|UBniii)'  ol'  tuUiagei  would 
thus  be  depodJted  in  the  channel. 

At  the  Biime  time,  n  eauiion  mimt  be  given 
flgaln^I  carryin!^  ihe  principle  here  laid  down  to  an 
extreme.  It  is  as  inetfer.tual  lo  conBiie  n  river 
within  too  narrow  bounds,  as  it  ia  to  give  it  ion 
large  an  expanse.  The  width  of  the  channel, 
therefore,  ahould  he  such  na  will  admit  ihe  water 
to  Saw  freel}',  and  maintuin  a  prnptr  or  »afe  velo- 
city. 

To  deepen  ihe  channel  of  a  river,  all  the  mean" 
which  have  been  recommended  lor  del'eiiding 
banliB  from  encroach  mem  b — the  removid  ofoti- 
9,  and  ihe  erertiap.  ol'  bnlw.irkB  lo  prevent 
I  Bprendini;— will  be  lound  pxtreme- 
\\\  eortie  instances,  these  openiiions 
pay  even  preclude  the  neceBsily  of  embimkin<;. 

Whereriixraflowlhrough  a  ver;-  fl.ii  country, 
and  their  current  is  conBcquenily  leia  rjpid,  their 
overflowing,  instead  ol  lieing  deslnjctivc,  nf^i^n 
produces  Mneliciai  effects,  by  depoaitint;  mud  and 
other  rich  se<limeni|  which  tends  to  ferii I izf  ihe  Rail 
in  a  very  high  degree.  Whett  this  is  ihi-  ciiie, 
embankment  nas  a  double  advanlii<:e;  for  bv  m'-nnF 
of  sluices,  a  poriion  of  the  water  ciiii  bi>  udmiiti-d 
at  the  upper  side,  and  retained  at  ^leu-nre,  by 
which  meani  the  influence  of  its  elTects  can  b<; 


ly  conduc 


regulated  aa  circumBiances  require.  Tho*e|lBr§re 
rivers  ihal  flow  ihrouffh  valleys  of  wide  eipMine, 
have  always  a  lengthened  at)d  crooked  course,  oc- 
casioned by  Ihe  Iri'quent  rbanire*  Ihai  tahe  place, 
by  Aooda  actiiii;  a!.rainRt  ihe  soil  of  which  the  low 
irround  ia  composed.  To  muke  n«w  and  itraiiEht 
cliiinnels  liir  aiii^li  rivers,  would  be  the  most  eQeC' 
lual  improvement;  but  Ihip,  in  many  cases,  would 
be  ntlended  with  an  expense  nmrli  greater  ihan 
the  advnnmgPB  to  be  gained.  Inothcni,  however, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  straishten  such  parts  as 


this  meanx,  the  l<>n^h  of  embankment  would  b« 
shortened,  and  kept  in  a  airaight  line,  which  ia  a 
great  deaidera' urn.  Indeed,  ihe  line  of  embahk- 
merit  should  he  kept  aa  alraighi  as  possible,  even 
if  the  Lourae  of  the  river  be  crooked;  Ibr  it  ta 
nirainst  the  ttenda  and  turns  that  Ihe  water  haa 
iTrenlest  weiirUt,  and  ia  mont  apt  to  burst  ihroutrh 
Ihe  b.ink.  The  Iom  of  thia  gruund,  by  its  beiii^ 
excluded  from  culture.  Is  counTcrhnlanced  by  th« 
Rpcuriiy  which  it  providea,  in  giving  the  water 
more  room,  uiid  ennspqueiilly  lesaenine  its  (bri'e 
lUid  preFsure;  imd  ihotigh  not  acceeaibie  tO  the 
plough,  is  valuable  iib  meadow  or  pasture.  The 
annexed  plan,  No.  111.  will  further  explain  iheae 

In  all  amaller  slreama,  or  bums*  (as  they  are 
called  in  St-olland),  stmightenini;,  widening,  and 
dee|iening  the  chnnnet,  is  the  drat  and  greatest 
imj>rovement;  and,  in  many  rapes,  Ihese  opera- 
tions alone  may  be  sufficiertl  to  confine  the  whole 
biidv  of  waier  in  a  flood,  and  so  render  any  em- 
liiiulinn-nl  or  fiinher  de(i?nce  unneccssarj-.  If  the 
capacity  of  the  channel  is  not  sufficiently  enlarged 
by  these  means,  the  widih  between  the  enibank- 
f  will  require  to  be  the  greater,  and  llieir 


■  Srookt,  in  Eogbod. 


Plate  III.    Pbm  and  Stdvm  r^mttnting  a  Neie  (^nntl  and  ^itbankmtnlfor  a  ltiv*r. 

Tbe  Points  Bt,A  ihoulJ  be  guardeil  by  >  licing  of  Stones  or  by  Piles  of  'Wood. 


The  embankment*  for  the  new  cut  is  reprewnted  by  the  itniight  double  rows  of  dolled  line*,  sad 
should  br.  10  I'eel  dittaat  Trom  the  edge  of  tbe  cut.  The  dlmeoioni  of  the  new  cut  should  be 
90  feet  wide  si  lop,  10  fact  at  bottom,  and  6  feet  deep,  oi  in  these  proportiaas,  sccordiDC  to 
the  iiie  of  the  itreWD. 
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height,  and  breadth  at  the  base,  greater  also  in 
proportion.  By  examining  the  flood- marks,  and 
measurinir  their  hei(;ht,  that  of  the  embankment 
may  be  ascertained;  hut  it  should  always  be  raised 
from  one  to  two  feet  higher  than  the  greatest 
flood;  for  the  materials  of  which  it  may  be  formed 
subside  con«iJerabIy  afler  it  has  been  constructed; 
and  that  accordinc:  to  their  heiirht.  Fn  general,  it 
will  be  found  that  rivers  which  flow  freely,  and 
hare  no  interruption  in  their  course,  even  during 
the  ffreatesi  floods,  do  not  rise  more  than  five  or 
six  feet  above  their  ordinary  level;  ro  that,  in  most 
cases,  a  hank  of  six  or  seven  feet  in  elevati(m  will 
be  |H  r.ectly  adequate  for  every  purpose  of  security. 
The  slnjje  of  an  embankment  should  always  be 
greater  towards  the  river,  than  to  the  land  side,  in 
order  to  avoid  that  lateral  pressure  which  is  so 
destructive  when  the  bank  is  formed  too  upright. 
The  sloping  of  the  bank  is  of  great  tise  in  render- 
injf  it  firm  nnd  secure;  ns  it  makes  the  resistance 
indirect,  and  ot  course  lessens  the  f)reFsure  of  the 
stream.  On  the  north  s'<,le  of  the  Tay,  between 
Krrol  and  Inverjrowrie,  ihero  are  so^ne  old  em- 
bankments of  stone,  which  riRC  rjeurly  in  a  per- 
pendicidar  line  from  the  water.  Fr!)m  beinrj  built 
in  this  injudicious  manner,  they  have  been  found 
so  insufficient,  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  erect 
piers  or  jut  fees,  to  protect  them  from  the  violence 
of  the  current. 

^  The  base  oT  an  embankment  should  be  fhrep 
times  the  breadth  of  its  height;  and  its  wi<l:h  ai 
top  should  be  onc-fAird  of  that  height,  as  shnwn 
by  the  section  of  plate  No.  Ilf.  ^  The  line  of  em- 
bankment should  be  kept  at  a  proper  d 'stance  from 
tlfe  edge  of  the  river  bank,  and  the  stuff  of  which 
it  is  f<jrmed  should  all  be  taken  from  the  land  side, 
to  prevent  breaking  and  loosening  the  surflu^e  on 
thar  next  the  river,  which  would  expiJSf*  it  »o  en- 
croachment froni  :he  current.  If  there  arc  any 
heights  in  the  field  adjoining,  within  a  short  d's- 
tance,  the  earth  may  be  partly  t.iken  from  these, 
and  from  the  cut  that  may  be  necessary  at  the 
back  of  the  embankment,  for  receiving  the  sur- 
fiicc-water  from  the  fields.  The  earth  from  this 
cut  should  be  removed  with  a  gradual  slope  back- 
wards, so  as  to  ffive  an  easy  descent  from  the  sur- 
r*H:e  to  the  bottom  of  the  drain.  All  trees  and 
brush  tvood  should  be  removed  from  the  8pax*e  be- 
twixt the  embankment  and  the  stream,  to  jjive  no 
inierruprion  to  the  current,  or  throw  fhe  force  of 
the  water  again>t  the  mound.  Any  tree  or  hush, 
in  the  line  of  the  bank,  should  be  removed  by  the 
root;  otherwise,  it  may  shake  and  keep  the  mound, 
loose  at  that  place,  and  give  admission  to  tiie 
water.  A  wooden  frame  of  the  exact  shape  and 
size  of  the  bank  should  be  made,  that  the  work- 
men may  execute  it  with  accuracy;  for  it  is  of  con- 
sequence to  have  the  mound  formed  regularly,  and 
as  even  and  srhooth  as  possible,  that  the  water 
may  meet  with  no  obstruction,  nor  take  hold  of 
any  inequality  on  the  surface  of  the  side  next  it. 
In  constructing  the  bank,  the  earth  should  be  well 
tramped,  and  beaten  down  with  heavy  mnileis, 
and  that  part  of  it  of  the  firmest  consistence  should 
be  used  on  the  sde  next  the  river.  That  side 
should  also  be  faced  with  well  swarded  turf,  as 
soon  as  the  B\o\m  is  finished.  It  may  be  neci'ssa- 
ry  to  pin  down  the  lowermost  layers  of  turf,  and  to 
water  them  (if  a  dry  season),  that  they  may  ad- 
here the  more  firmly,  and  prevent  the  ffrass  from 
decay.    The  side  next  the  field  may  be  sown  with 


grass  seeds,  which  may  also  be  sown  upon  the 
other  side,  to  close  the  interstices  between  the 
tarfs,  and  to  thicken  the  sward. 

In  executing  an  embankment,  it  should  always 
be  begun  at  the  upper  end,  and  proceeded  with 
downwards;  finishing,  if  possible,  the  portion  of 
work  for  the  day,  in  case  of  any  sudden  swell  of 
the  river  injuring  it,  if  lell  irregular  and  not  com- 
pleted. It  is  nol  necessary  to  fbund  the  bank  any 
lower  than  the  adjoining  surface;  the  tuif  only 
may  be  taken  oif,  which  will  be  useful  in  covering 
the  slope,  and  the  earth  will  unite  more  readily 
than  it  would  do  otherwise.  A  scarcement^  or  un- 
broken space,  of  two  or  three  feet  must  be  lefl  be- 
tween the  edge  of  the  embankment  and  the  trench 
that  is  cut  along  the  back  of  it.  A  paling  should 
be  erected  along  the  inner  side  of  the  scarcementi 
to  prevent  cattle  from  going  up,  trampling  upon, 
|nd  breaking  down  the  bank,  til]  it  be  fully  coii- 
solidated,  and  swarded  with  grass. 

Embankments  are  usually  executed  by  contract, 
nnd  mav  cost  from  fourpence  to  sixpence  the  cubic 
y-itd.  The  contractor,  for  the  sake  of  greater  se- 
curity in  the  execution  of  the  work,  should  be 
bound  to  uphold  them  for  the  first  two  years. 

Ail  the  water  that  may  collect  in  the  fields  ad- 
joining, should  only  have  one  outlet  through  the 
cnthankment  to  the  river,  at  the  loweM  point,  and 
that  by  a  pipe  or  square  box  of  wood,  with  a 
valve  or  lid,  fixed  to  the  mouth  of  it  by  hinges  on 
the  upper  side.  The  valve  will  shut  4n  floods,  to 
excJiide  the  river,  and  the  pressure  of  the  laad 
water  vvili  open  it  when  the  flood  subsides. 

It  is  improper  to  sow  or  plant  any  tree,  hedge, 
or  shrub,  that  takes  deep  root,  or  grows  to  any 
height,  on  the  sides  or  top  of  the  embankment;  for 
by  these,  the  earth  would  be  loosened,  the  water 
admitted,  and  the  mound  shaken  and  carried 
away.  If  the  seeds  of  rushes,  flags,  tutelage,  or 
fiorin  grass,  be  sown,  these  will  bind  the  surfkcei 
and  prevent  the  water  from  making  any  impres* 
sion  upon  it. 

HoUis  made  by  moles  or  mice  are  also  danger- 
ous, on  account  of  their  admitting  the  water  into 
the  bank,  nnd  should  therefore  be  immediately 
closed  up.  Lastly,  when  the  smallest  breach  ap- 
pears, it  should  be  instantly  remedied;  for  if  the 
water  once  takes  hold  of  a  broken  space,  it  is 
sometimes  difiicidt  to  stop  its  progress.  For  these 
purposes,  it  i(»  necesmiry  to  make  a  frequent  in- 
spection, where  works  of  ttiis  kind  are  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale. 

On  the  river  Spev  in  Badenoch,  the  meadows 
on  the  estates  of  belville  and  Inverishie,*  that 
were  Rnmerly  overflowed  and  inundated  by  every 
flood,  are  now  embanked  m  the  most  complete  and 
secure  maraier,  according  to  the  description  that 
has  just  been  given;  whereby  above  a  thousand 
acres  of  land  are  now  rendered  safe  and  produc- 
tive. On  the  Gordon  and  Findlater  estates,  much 
m.ght  be  done  in  the  same  way.  On  the  rivem 
Beauly.  Curron,  CIvde,  Dee,  Don,  Earn,  Esk, 
Forth,  Isla,  Ken,  Nith,  Tay,  Tiviot,  Tweed,  &c. 
a  great  dttal  of  land  has  been  also  embanked  in  an 
effectual  maimer;  and  on  these,  as  well  as  many 
other  rivers  in  Scotland,  the  extent  of  land  that 


*  The  latter,  according  to  a  plan  and  fpecification 
by  the  author;  an  also,  otners  of  considerable  magni- 
tude on  the  rivers  Dee,  Don,  Eden*  Ken,  &c. 
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mitfht  be  prpperved  and  improved  by  this  means, 
would  umouni  to  iiiaiiv  tliuusHiid  acres. 


PART  III. 

0!f   THE    ISMBAKKMKKT    OF   LAKER. 

All  lakefl  are  j^ubject  to  temporary,  and  some- 
times to  extraordinary,  swells,  occasioned  by  great 
falls  of  pain  and  snow  descending;  from  the  moun- 
tains that  suH'ound  them;  consequently,  they  often 
spread  bevond  their  usual  limits,  overflowing  and 
injuring  the  coniiguous  grounds.  The  daran^ 
they  do  in  these  cases  is  not  attended  with  such 
devastation  as  the  overflowinir  of  rivers,  whose 
current  carries  every  thing  belbre  it,  for  ns  the 
water  of  lakes  subsides  jjradually,  it  acts  with  less 
violence,  and  commits  less  injury,  The  conse- 
quences, however,  are  always  so  hurtful,  as  td 
make  it  an  object  of  considerable  importance  to 
prevent  or  lessen  them,  by  confining  the  water 
within  proper  limits. 

Lakes  that  are  surrounded  with  mountains, 
«uch  as  thosein  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland  and 
of  England,  are  known  to  have  increased  consid- 
erably in  height;  but  in  the  same  time  their  depth 
has  diminished.  This  is  occasioned  by  the  rapid 
streams  from  the  hills  that  run  into  them,  brincring 
down  sand,  gravel,  and  other  loose  matter,  which 
being  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  raises  its 
bed,  and  tends  also  to  choke  the  outlet,  and  to  re- 
tard the  discharsre.  This  has  also  the  bad  effect 
of  raising  the  channel,  and  obstructing  the  current 
of  such  streams  as  flow  into  them  throu<rh  level 
ground,  and  causitig  these  streams  likewise  to 
overflow  the  land  adjoining.  This  is  the  case 
with  many  large  lakes,  that  have  stretched  be- 

Ciid  their  original  bounds,  particularly  that  of 
oh  Lomond,  where  a  small  island  called  Cam- 
stradden,  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Camden, 
h  now  covered  with  water  to  the  depth  of  two 
or  three  fathoms.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  same 
lake,  there  is  at  present  a  large  extent  of  flood- 
ed meadow,  that  formerly  must  have  been  a  part 
of  the  lake,  of  no  inconsiderable  depth. 

As  lakes  subside  greatly  in  the  summer  season, 
and  swell  much  in  winter,  or  nl^er  heavy  fJiHs  of 
rain  and  snow,  it  would  be  desirable  to  confine 
them  to  their  lowest  limits;  and  to  cut  ofl*  sueh 
creeks  and  bays  where  the  water  is  seldom  of 
great  depth,  and  where  an  acquisition  of  pasture 
OP  meadow  ground  might  be  gained.  In  some 
lakes,  indeed,  the  extent  of  surface  overflown  in 
winter,  so  much  exceeds  what  the  water  covers  in 
summer,  that  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  object 
to  confine  such  lakes  to  their  sniallesi  extent. 
The  first  thing,  then,  to  be  attempted  is  to  enlarge 
the  outlet,  that  the  water  may  at  all  times  have 
a  free  and  easy  dischnpge.  It  would  be  advi- 
sable to  deepen  this,  if'  the  level  admits  ;  but 
ID  all  cases,  it  will  be  proper  to  widen  and  en- 
large it,  as  much  as  the  expanse  of  the  lake,  and 
the  body  of  water  it  contains,  may  require.  If 
rock,  this  may  be  diflicult  and  expensive;  but  may 
be  compensated  by  the  advantages  to  be  acquired, 
and  the  certainly  of  its  always  remaining  open 
and  entire.  ^ 

The  form  and  construction  of  the  embankment 
that  is  to  surround  the  lake,  may  be  similar  to  that 
for  the  sides  of  riven,  as  already  described;  but  as 
tlie  water,  in  the  former  case,  presses  more  directly 


upon  thp  bank,  the  slope  next  it  should  be  greater 
uii  that  account.  The  exact  decree  of  sk)pe  will 
depend  upon  the  stillfieFS,  orairitaiion,  which  itie 
waters  of  the  lake  are  known  to  exhibit.  In  thoKO 
Hubject  to  high  waves,  li-om  their  extent,  situation^ 
nnd  expppure  to  winds,  the  slope  will  req'jire  to  be 
twice  as  much  as  that  which  is  neccspary  for  river 
embankments,  where  the  water  presses  only  in  a 
lateral  direction ,  and  where  the  curr**nt  glideft 
gently.  The  etnbankment  should  not  be  confin- 
ed to  the  verff«  of  the  lake  only,  but  should  extend 
along  the  sides,  both  of  the  stream  that  flows  into 
it,  and  that  by  which  it  is  discharjred,  as  far  as  the 
level  requires:  or  must  be  cnrried  to  the  higher 
ground  on  both  sides,  above  reach  of  the  flood,  as 
shown  bv  the  dotted  lines  marked  60^**  in  the 
plan.  There  must  be  aback  trench  or  drain  to  in- 
tercept the  land- water,  and  discharge  it  at  the 
lowest  point;  and  aNo  gne,  under  the  high  ground, 
for  the  same  purpose,  as  represented  in  tlie  an- 
nexed Plate,  No.  IV. 

Ii  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  where  a  lake 
is  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the  lands  of  on» 
proprietor,  he  may  perform  such  operations  upon 
it  as  he  thinks  expedient;  but,  if  the  adjacent  lands 
are  the  property  of  several  individudls,  and  they 
have  also  a  mutual  share  of  the  lake,  every  opera- 
tion on  it  must  be  regulated  by  an  attention  to 
their  respective  interests.  Or,  if  the  lake  is  situa- 
ted at  the  head  of  the  river  or  brook,  it  may  be 
considered  the  source  of  the  stream,  and  no  alter- 
ation can  be  made  upon  it,  which  may  in  any  de- 
cree prove  injurious  to  the  proprietors  below.  It 
may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  it  is  only  hy 
such  alterations  upon  the  area  of  the  lake,  by 
which  an  undue  portion  of  water  may  be  taken 
fronj,  or  thrown  upon  an  opposite  proprietor,  or  the 
general  supply  of  the  stream  dimini<»hed,  that  a 
lesral- cause  of* complaint  can  arise;  lor  it  is  the  right 
of  every  proprietor  to  defend  nnd  improve  his  own 
land,  provided  it  is  not  done  with  the  evident  in- 
tention of  injuring  his  neighbors. 


PART  IV. 

OS  THK  COKSTnUCTIOW  OP  WEARS   AKD  DAMS 
ACROSS   RIVKRS,    FOR   THE    USE    OF   M1LX8  ; 
AKJD     OK     THE     FORMATIOK     OF   BANKS   OR 
HEADS,    FOR   ARTIFICIAL   P0KD8   AKO   PIE- 
CES  OF   WATER.   &C. 

This  is  a  branch  of  t!ie  subject  which  requires 
considerable  attention;  for  there  is  no  species  of  em- 
bankment or  fence,  upon  which  more  money  is 
expended,  or  whet-e  mope  failures  take  place. 
Dams  or  wears  across  rivers,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  water  to  such  a  level  that  if  mav  be 
conveyed  in  a  lead  for  the  use  of  mills,  &c' are 
of^en  expensively  executed  at  first;  and,  for  want 
of^  being  properly  constructed,  are  in  constant  need 
of  repair,  and  are  sometimes  swept  away  alto- 
gether in  time  of  floods.  It  has  hitherto  been 
the  custom  to  erect  them  in  a  straight  or  oblique 
line  across  the  stream,  and  to  cx)nsiruct  the  dike  in 
H  triangular  form,  wide  at  the  base,  and  coming 
gradually  narrower  towards  the  top,  whem  it  eT\& 
in  a  point,  as  represented  by  Fig  I.  in  Plate  No. 
V.  A  dike  of  this  Ibrm  and  structure  must  be 
ver>'  insuflScient,  and  liable  to  be  disarranged  and 
thrown  down  bv  the  force  of  running  water  press- 
ing upon  and  falling  over  it.    The  upper  stones 
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are  first  looRened  and  carried  down,  and  the  wa- 
ter striking  with  velocity  on  the  whole  face  of  the 
dike,  |)re('ipiiateR  iioelf  with  violence  ajrHinsi  those 
«t  the  bottom,  an  i  di.<iplaciiij^  them,  the  whole 
struciur^  is  »\jo\i  demuliished. 

Dams,  that  are  erected  at  a  slill  j?rpfiti*r  ex- 
pense. ol'hevVn  stone,  b«il  of  a  similar  corn«iruciion, 
are  aUo  iiuble  to  hn  dt»atroyed  (alihoajrh  in  a  len- 
■ser  degree),  if  the  lower  side  is  Ibrmed  with  a 
glope,  r»r  indini'd  plane.  The  wa'er,  in  ihi*  c-iBe, 
doea  not  insinuate  itself  in  such  a  body  Htnon^ 
the  Rtonen  thai  are  joined,  as  it  does  when  they  are 
looflelylaid  io»retlier.  as  :n  the  first  mentioned  case; 
but  Atitl,  the  t'urce  ol'  the  falliii!;  water  h:is  such 
elFcct  upon  the  undermost  layers  of  stone,  that  in 
lime  it  cannot  fail  to  undermine  and  di.«place  them. 
The  first  error  in  all  ihe!»e  kinds  oj*  stone-wears,  is 
the  carry iiiif  them  in  a  straight  line  across  the  riv- 
er or  ^tr^am.  They  should  be  constructed  so  a^ 
to  .0  HI  an  arch  across  the  bed  ol  I  he  stream,  with 
the  convex  siile  upwards,  the  enda  restinsr  on 
sironji:  abutments  placed  in  the  bank  on  both 
V'les.  Ry  this  means  the  force  of  any  body  of 
water,  however  irreat,  will  be  effectually  resist- 
ed, and  the  structure  be  perfectly  firm  and  secure. 
The  greater  the  slope  towards  the  ufiper  side,  the 
better,  but  the  lower  side  should  be  nearly  per- 
pendicular, that  the  water  may  fiill  over  it  like  a 
cascade,  without  comin^r  in  contact  with  the  face 
of  the  budding.  Figs.  2  and  3,  of  Plate  V.  are  a 
plan  and  section  of  this.  Dam-dikes,  of  the  con- 
etruciion  first  mentioned,  are  sometimes  secured 
by  beams  of  woo<l,  forming;  a  kind  of  Irame-work, 
in  which  the  stones  are  placed,  But  this  is  liable 
tg  accidents,  by  the  wood  rotting  and  ffivin<r  way; 
consequently  the  stones  lose  their  hoUl,  and  are 
soon  separated  and  displaced. 

In  building  the  dike  or  wail,  as  represented  by 
Fisf.  3  in  the  Plate,  it  is  necessary  to  dig  till  a  firm 
foundation  be  found.    The  height  will   be  regula- 
ted a^  circumstances  direct,  and  the  breadth  of 
the  foundation  must  be  according  to  that  height. 
If  the  height  be  twelve  feet,  the  breadth  at  the 
foundation  may  be  six,  and  at  top,  two  feet.    The 
Biones  should  be  bedded  with  as  much  care  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  joints  closely  cemented  with  mortar 
or  tarraSf  that  no  water  may  escape,  and  that  the 
building  may  be  firm  and  dural>le.     When  the 
wall  reaches  the  requisite  height,  it  should  be  ex- 
H,ct\y  level  across  tU..'.  whole  length  of  the  stream, 
that  the  water  may  spread  over  the  whole,  of  an 
equal  thickness,' and  so  moderate  its  force  in  time 
of  a  Bond;  and  upon  the  top,  there  should  be  a 
coping  of  flit  stones,  neatly  cut  and  jointed,  pro- 
jecting nearly  a  foot  over  the  perpendicular  wall 
on  the  under  side,  with  a  rise  of  a  Ihw  inches  to- 
wards the  upper  side.     The  length  of  these  stones 
will  require  to  be  three  feet;  but,  if  such  are  diffi- 
cult to  be  got,  planks  of  oak,  or  larch  wood,  may 
be  used  in  their  stead.    That  no  water  m^^y  leak 
througn   the  buildincr*  it  will  be  proper  to  liave  a 
^ed  oi"  clay,  three  or  four  feet  in  thickness,  Hlong 
the  upper  side  of  it,  well  beaten  down,  and  that  to 
the  whole  height  of  the  wall.    The  section  of 
fclay  should  be  founded  lower  than  the  breast- 
work of  stone,  to  prevent  the  water  escaping  uti- 
^er  it.    The  copin^r  stones  should  be  laid  on  clay 
•or  tarras,  so  that  the  upper  part  of  the  buildini? 
^nay  be  perfectly  water-tight,  which  is  a  material 
object  in  operations  of  this  kind.     Gravel,  or  any 
loose  rubbish,  should  be  tumbled  over  into  the 


dam,  above  the  clay,  shelving  gradually  from  the 
dike  into  the  water,  so  as  to  make  the  slope  as  long 
and  easy  as  possible. 

The  use  of  the  projection  in  the  copintor  is  to 
throw  the  water  clear  over,  so  as  it  may  fall  at  a 
distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  building.  The 
pavement  there  will  prevent  the  water  makins;  an 
iinprcjssion,  or  opcninjx  a  cavity  in  the  bed  of  ;he 
river,  whereby  the  wall  i]fiii;ht  be  undermined;  and 
it  is  necessary  that  this  pavement  should  exierul 
solar  as  to  be  beyond  reach  of  the  fall  when  the 
stream  is  in  flouJ. 

HeadSj  or  banks  of  tarth,  for  t!ie  confinement  of 
water  in  artificial  hikes  or  poud.s,  are  olien  con- 
structed at  great  expense,  and  not  being  propeily 
formed,  often  break  out.  and  occasion  considerable 
damage.  The  error  in  their  construction  is  com- 
monly owing  to  the  want  of  breadth  at  the  ba^se,  in 
proportion  to  their  height;  and  to  their  not  having 
a  sufficient  slope  towards  the  water,  nor  a  proper 
section  o^ puddle  in  the  centre. 

Fig.  4,  in  the  Plate  No.  V.  is  a  representation 
of  what  an  embankment  of  this  kind  should  be, 
according  to  the  supposed  depth  of  water  it  may 
have  to  support.  As  this  bank  is  acted  upon  by 
the  water,  in  a  similar  manner  as  that  for  the  con- 
fining of  lakes,  as  has  been  already  describetl,  its 
degrees  of  slope  should  be  the  same,  more  or  !ep», 
according  to  the  depth  or  shallowness  of  the  wa- 
ter* If  in  a  park,  or  pleasure-ground,  the  out- 
ward slope  should  also  be  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  embankment,  that  it  may  connect  moie 
naturally  with  the  adjoinmj^  surface,  and  have  as 
little  appearance  of  art  as  possible;  and  shrubs,  or 
clumps  of  low  trees,  may  be  planted  on  it,  to  lessen 
that  appearance.  Mounds  forthis  purpose  are  com- 
monly constructed  across  dens  or  hollows,  where 
that  part  of  the  water  itnmediately  above  them 
is  of  considerable  depth.  Where  this  is  the  case, 
and  the  depth  exceeds  ten  feet,  the  breadth  at  the 
base  of  the  embankment  will  require  to  be  greater 
in  proportion  than  the  section  represented  in  the 
plate;  that  is,  if  the  depth  is  fifteen  feet  (which  it 
will  seldom  exceed),  tfie  breadth  at  bottom  should 
be  sixty  feet;  and  at  top,  fifteen.  The  puddle  will 
require  to  be  equally  thick  in  proportion,  and  must 
be  sunk  several  feet  deeper  than  the  surface  on 
which  the  bank  is  founded,  or  till  a  stratum  of 
clay  or  other  safe  foundation  is  got.  The  mound 
should  be  formed  of  as  solia  matierials  as  can  be 
ffot  from  the  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  water; 
and  to  render  it  the  more  compact,  it  should  he 
well  beaten  down,  and  consolidated  in  the  course 
of  Its  bemg  formed. 

Both  sides  should  be  lined  with  turf,  and  the 
water  should  not  be  admitted  for  some  months  af- 
ter the  bank  is  completed.  For  want  of  attending 
to  this,  many  heads  have  given  way,  by  letting 
in  the  water,  and  filling  the  pond,  before  the  earth 
was  sufficiently  consolidated;  and  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  make  up  a  breach  in  the  bank  afterwards. 
Where  the  artificial  mound  joins  the  natural  banks, 
a  space  should  be  dug  out,  to  insert,  as  it  were 
the  one  into  the  other,  to  prevent  the  constant 
pressure  and  agitation  of  the  water  at  these  points 
from  making  a  breach,  and  lorcmg  an  outlet  there. 
A  sluice,  strongly  secured  by  ma.-50n-work.  should 
be  placed  in  the  most  convenient  part  of  the  bank, 
to  let  out  the  water  when  necessary;  and  an  over- 
fall, for  the  waste  water,  will  also  be  requisite, 
which  ought  to  be  particularly  attended  to.    Tbia 
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should  be  placed  ia  the  solid,  or  natural  bank,  at 
either  side,  asaruaiion  and  other  circumstances 
direct,  and  must  be  strongly  paved  with  stone, 
founded  on  clay;  or  it  may  be  formed  by  a  sloping 
tunnel  of  sione  and  lime,  through  the  bank,  it  it 
rises  to  a  considerable  height.  This  last  may,  in 
many  cases,  be  the  most  advisable,  although  it  is  a 

1>lan  seldom  adopted.  Sometimes  the  fall,  or  out- 
et  for  the  waste  water  is  constructed  of  wood; 
but  this  is  liable  to  many  objections;  such  as,  its 
alternate  exposure  to  wet  and  dry,  by  which 
means  it  becomes  warped,  and  its  joints  burnt 
asunder;  and  its  being  subject  to  quick  decay,  and 
apt  to  be  undermined  and  lifted  up  by  a  sudden 
swell  of  water.  If  the  head  is  to  be  erected  across 
a  considerable  stream,  to  be  widened  and  formed 
no  us  to  cooiam  a  greater  body  of  water,  that  it 
may  have  the  appearance  of  a  river  or  lake,  it 
may  be  constructed  according  to  fig  2.  in  the 
plate. 

In  these  last  embankments  of  earth  (for  lakes 
and  artificial  ponds),  it  is  particularly  necessary 
to  attend  to  any  holea  or  openings  that  may  bie 
made  by  moles  or  mice;  for  where  the  water  is 
afways  pressing  against  the  bank,  and  ready  to 
ooze  out  through  the  smallest  aperture,  any  outlet 
of  that  kind  should  be  immediately  closed  up.  A 
thin  eoating  of  hard  gravel,  immediately  below 
the  turf,  well  beaten  down,  would  tend  effectual- 
ly to  prevent  the  working  of  vermin  of  that  kind. 


cofNCLUsioir. 

In  arranging  the  subject  of  this  'Treatise  on 
Embankments,  &c.'  into  its  profier  heads  and  sec- 
tionsy  that  order  has  been  followed  which  natu- 
rally presented  itsell)  according  to  the  degrees  of 
importance  which  the  diil'erent  branches  seem  to 
merit. 

Bmbankmenta  from  the  sea,  nre  no  doubt  the 
first  in  point  of  importance,  and  have  a  strong 
claim  to  the  consideration  and  attention  of  those 
active,  public-spirited,  and  wealthy  proprietors, 
whose  estates  lie  conttnguous  to  the  coast.  Whore 
a  great  stretch  of  the  shore,  capable  of  being  re- 
covered from  the  sea,  bounds  the  property  of  va- 
rious individuals,  the  undertaking  should  be  a  joint 
concern;  for,  in  many  cases,  it  .would  be  easier, 
and  more  effectually  accomplished  in  that  way, 
than  in  separate  and  detached  portions.  The  ex- 
pense, too,  would  be  infinitely  less,  by  saving  the 
cross  banks  that  would  otherwise  be  necessary, 
were  only  part  of  a  bay  of  the  sea  to  be  embank- 
ed at  one  time. 

The  ideas  oi'  some  ingenious  and  enterprising 
projectors  upon  this  subject  have  surmounted  the 
Dounds  of  common  understanding  so  far,  as,  by 
their  speculations,  to  have  deterred  those  from  en- 
tering seriously  upon  undertakings  of  this  nature, 
who  otherwise  might  have  been  willing  to  exe- 
cute such  plans,  on  a  more  moderate  and  less  ex- 
pensive scale.  Persons  of  this  speculative  turn  of 
mind,  however,  are  useful  in  society,  so  far  as  they 
are  the  means  of  setting  others  to  think  of  enter- 
prises that  some  time  or  other  may  be  carried  into 
effect.  Many  great  works  have,  in  time,  been  ex- 
ecuted, that  were  originally  suggested  by  projec- 
tors of  this  description,  whose  speculations  were 
then  looked  upon  as  the  mere  chimera  of  a  dis- 
tempered imagiiiation,  and  .absolutely  beyond  the 
pcrwerof  humaa  exertion  to  accomplish. 


England  hHs  already  shown  the  practicahilty  of 
these  improvements  in  the  art  of  embanking,  in 
all  its  various  degrees;  and  it  is  hoped,  that  this 
part  of  the  kinnrdom  will  profit  by  her  example. 

The  second  nranch  of  ihis  subject  is  less  open 
to  these  objections.  That  the  improving  the  chan- 
nels of  riverSy  and  embanking  the  land  Uable  to  be. 
injured ^by  their  overflowing,  is  an  operation  of 
more  practicability,  must  be  generally  acknowl- 
edged. The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it  are 
equally  certain,  and  are  more  easily  attainable. 

That  of  lake9,  of  the  nature  and  description 
that  has  been  given,  has  likewise  its  claim  to  at- 
tention. There  nre  many  in  Scotland,  where  a' 
great  addition  of  useful  land  might  be  acquired,* 
and  that  in  parts  of  the  country  where  an  acauisi- 
tion  of  this  kind  would  be  doubly  prized.  Such 
would  the  case  in  those  highland  districts,  where 
low-lying  ground  is  of  the  greatest  value,  for  the 
purposes  of  culture  and  the  produce  of  hay  for 
the  winter  maintenance  of  stock. 

Lastly,  the  works  that  are  erected,  both  for  use 
and  for  pleasure,  in  the  constrvction  of  dant'dikes' 
OTui  formation  off  artificial  ponds  of  water,  are  of^* 
ten  faulty  in  the  design,  and  expensive  in  the  ex«' 
ecution.  The  rules  and  directions  for  these  have 
been  suggested  from  observation  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  where  the  writer  has  had  the  op-, 
portunity  of  viewing  and  examining  them,  as  well 
as  from  his  own  experience  in  planning  and  di- 
recting works  of  the  same  kind.  Of  sea-dikes 
and  river  embankments,  he  has  also,  in  the  course 
of  his  profession,  had  the  desisrning  and  direction. 
Hehns.  therefore,  with  some  degree  ofconfideiice, 
treated  that  part  of  the  subject;  and  can  safely  re- 
commend to  the  notice  of  those  who  may  b^  de- 
sirous of  undertakingsuch  Works,  the  various  roodeir 
of  execution  that  have  been  explained.  Atthesame 
time,  m  submitting  these  observations  to  the  public, 
he  deems  it  proper  to  add,  that  they  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  corroborated  by  the  opinion  of  others 
who  have  written  partly  on  the  same  subject,  and 
whose  communications  he  has  consulted.  He 
has  avoided  entering  into  a  lengthened  detail;  but 
has  endeavored  to  explain  the  whole  system  of 
embankment,  in  as  concise  and  perspicuous  a 
manner  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  would  admit. 

If  this  short  treatise,  therefore,  shall  be  the 
means  of  promotiiig  the  knowledge,  and  extend- 
ing the  practice  of^hese  useful  undertakings,  he 
will  feel  the  satisfaction  of  having,  in  sonde  de* 
gree,  contributed  to  that  effect. 

APPENDIX. 

HINTS  AND  DIRBCTIONB 
FOR    THE    CULTURE  AND    IMPROVEMENT   OF 
BOGS,   MOSSES,   SIOORS,  AND  OTHER  UNPRO- 
DUCTIVE GROUND,  AFTER  BEING  DRAINED. 

It  has  been  wisely  remarked  by  the  late  excel- 
lent Bishop  of  Llandaff,  in  his  'Preliminary  re- 
marks  to  the  Agricultural  Report  of  Westmore- 
land,' that  "the  waste  lands  of  the  kingdom  are  a 
public  treasure  in  the  hands  ofprivate  individuals.'' 

It  is  from  waste  lands,  not  hitherto  completely 
cultivated,  that  the  greatest  profit  can  be  made 
^when  once  brought  into  ciilture),  rather  than 
from  land  which  has  been  long  under  the  plough; 
not  merely  from  the  rent  of  such  land  being  C4»a- 
paraiively  low,  but,  from  all  new  land,  tbKen  im- 
proved, yielding,  when  properly  maoaged,  more 
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profUabU  reiurns,  than  can  be  obtnined  (roni  those 
Boils  that  have  been  lons^  under  cuitivntioa.  No 
object  in  nature  can  appear  more  uriprof}itiouH, 
than  an  undrainedy  uninclosedj  waste  tnict  ot 
ground,  overrun  with  heath,  rushes,  and  other 
useless  plants,  producing;  ttie  Qio8t  stinted  her- 
bage, and  Sfivintf  an  appearance  of  8terility,  even 
to  the  cultivated  parts  (hat  may  adjoin  or  surround 
it,  Notwithstandinif  iheae  uni.'tvonihle  appear- 
ances, however,  such  land  is,  in  a  ffreaier  or  lesser 
desfree,  acconling  to  piiuaiion  and  rliintiie,  capable 
of  improvement;  and,  when  improved,  rewards  the 
cultivator  in  a  tenfold  deijrree. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered,  after  a  ho^, 
moss,  or  other  kind  of  marshy  i^round,  has  been 
enmpleUltf  drained,  is,  the  means  most  easily  ac- 
complished, and  best  adapted  /or  its  further  ini- 
provement. 

If  such  ff  round  is  overrun  with  rushes  and  other 
coarse  aquatic-s  ( which  is  almost  always  the  case), 
nothing  will  tend  more  to  the^r^^  part  of  its  im- 
provement, than  over-stodclns:  it  with  cattle,  so 
soon  as  it  acquires  a  sufBcient  decrrce  of  solidity  to 
bear  them  with  safety.  But  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  put  them  on  it  till  it  be  sufficiently  firm; 
otherwise  the  surface  will  be  poached,  and  the 
coarse  herbage  not  closely  eaten  down.  By  this 
means,  the  strenfi^th  of  the  rank  grasses  will  be  { 
nearly  exhausted,  and  the  roots  will  decay  for' 
want  of  their  accustomed  mdisture.  The  tramp- 
ling and  pressure  of  the  cattle  will  also  help  to 
consolidate  the  eurflice.  By  this  first  process 
alone,  a  wonderful  change  soon  takes  place;  all 
the  aquatics  soon  decline,  and  give  way  to  better 
grasses,  which  sprinsr  up  in  abundance. 

Lime  or  marl,  spread  on  the  surfiice,  will  gi^at- 
ly  increase  the  growth  of  while  clover,  and  other 
kinds  of  fine  natural  herbage,  after  the  rushes  and 
coarse  plants  have  been  closely  cut,  atid  eaten 
down  by  the  cattle.*  The  first  thing,  however, 
to  be  done,  whether  the  field  is  to  remain  in  the 
natural  state  of  pasture,  or  to  be  cultivated  by  til- 
lage, is  to  level  the  surface;  the  natural  irregulari- 
ty of^  which  is,  in  most  cases,  an.  obstruction  that 
'Ought  first  to  be  removed.  The  earth  that  com- 
poses the  highest  parts  should  be  removed,  and 
mixed  into  a  compound  with  lime,  to  be  used 
either  as  a  manure  for  a  crop,  or  spread  on  the 
surface  aa  a  top-dressing  for  gt^ss.  £arth  of  inte- 
rior quality  may  be  substituted  for  filling  up  the 
deepest  hollows.  Where  the  nature  and  situation 
answers,  no  improvement  is  so  cheap,  so  sure,  or 
«o  profitable,  as  converting  a  certain  class  of  bogs 
into  water- meadow. t 

If  it  lies  along  the  side  of  a  river  or  stream,  of 
which,  by  means  of  proper  dams,  trenches  and 

*  The  best  time  to  cut  rushes,  Slc.  is  when  the. 
•boots  are  weak,  and  before  the  seed  comes  to  matun- 
tf-.  If  left  till  the  seed  is  ripe,  it  is  shaken  out,  and, 
nlGoK  on  the  ground,  multiplies  their  growth.  Thev 
should  y^frefuenlbf  cut  before  this  season,  which  will 
soon  extirpate  tbem. 

t  It  must  be  understood,  that  the  surface  of  the  bog 
has  been  properly  levelled,  well  rolled,  and  a  good 
sward  of  n^nss  on  it,  before  the  opeiation  of  floating 
can  be  attempted.  It  is  a  fact  well  ascertained,  that 
in  Merionethshire  there-  is  land  that  was  formerly  not 
worth  64.  per  acre;  but  being  now  drained  and  flooded^ 
besides  affcNnting  excelleat  pasture  fill  the  Ist  of  June, 
prodaees  two  tons  of  good  hay,  cut  in  the  beginning 
of  August— h^Tt'cuifaro/  Atporf  of  Mtrumethshire. 


sluices,  a  comniauti  can  be  obtained;  and    \T  the 
process  of  irri«Taiion  is  managed  with  pkill  and  at- 
tention, it  never  fliilp  to  produce  luxuriant  crops  of 
ifrass.    This  crop  is  in  every  respect  beat  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  such  ground,  being  lees  affected 
by  the  incieniency  of  a  cold  or  moist  climaie,  and 
izivinr^  a  more  sure  return*  without  the  labor  and 
f^xt)en«»t»  !>f  annual  culture,  than  any  crop  of  ^rain 
that  mi<rht  l»r  produced.     As  a  proof  of  this,  the 
wafer- meadows  on  the  estate  of  Odstone-Hail,  in 
L*^ice»t«'r8hire   (already  alluded  to),  from    being 
mere  boup,  before  they  were  drained  by  Mr.  El- 
kini^ton,  now  produce  as  abundant  crops  of*  g;ns9 
as  anv  of  the  kind  in  that  part  of  the  kin^irdom. 
As  a  further  in!«ttmcc  of  the  good  effecis  produced 
by  watering  this  kind  of  laud,  Mr«  Boswell,  in  bis 
treatise  on  that  subject,  says:— "Lands  that  are 
very   boirgy,   require  more  and  longer  watering 
than  any  sandy  or  gravelly  soil.    The  larger   the 
body  of  water  that  nan  be  brou'jrht  upon  them  the 
better:  its  wciirht  and  slren&;th  will  greatly  assist 
in  compressing  the  soil,  and  de^troyinirthe  roots  of 
the  weeds  that  grow  upon  it;  nehher  can    the 
water  be  kept  too  lonij  upon  it,  particulaHy  in  the 
winter  season,  immediately  aflcr  the  after-meatt 
is  eaten;  and  the  closer  it  is  fed  the  better.    This 
species  of  soil,  after  being  well  drained  and  water* 
ed,  will  equal  the  ivi<he8  of  the  most  sanguine,  by 
its  improvetnent." 

No  jjeneral  system  of  irrigation  can  be  properly 
laid  down,  applicable  to  every  particular  case,  far- 
ther than  some  jreneral  directions,  that  hold  good 
in  every  situation:  but,  in  other  parts  of  the  pro- 
cess, different  modes  must  l»e  adopted,  according 
as  the  situation  and  form  of  surface  require     In 
those  where  the  command  of  a  river  or  stream 
can  be  obtained,  (he  general  rule  is,  to  collect  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water,  nearly  on  a  level,  in  a 
main  carrier,  which  can,  by  means  of  sluices,  con- 
structed at  proper  places  in  the  sides  of  it,  be  let 
out  into  floating  trenches,  cut  along  the  surface  of 
the  field,  or  sides  of  the  declivity,  one  below  an- 
other.   These  floating  trenches  will  collect  iha 
water  from  above,  after  pas{>ing  over  the  spaces  ot' 
ground  betwixt  each,  and  distribute  it  equally  over 
the  surface  of  each  space  lying  between  them,  al- 
ternately.   Proper  attention  must  be  paid,  at  the 
proper  seasons,  to  open  and  close  the  sluices,  in 
regular  rotation,  so  as  to  flood  different  portions  of 
the  land  successively;    and  the  floating  gutters 
should  fircquently  be  cleaned  and  scoured  out,  to 
prevent  their  choking    up,  and  to  destroy  the 
growth  of  rushes,  or  other  grass  that  may  grow 
up  in  them.    From  the  ver)  absorbent  quality  of 
the  peat,  the  water  would  require  to  have  a  more 
rapid  motion  on  boss,  than  on  soils  less  porous  or 
spongy.    The  saving  of  manure  is  another  cir- 
cumstance in  favor  of  water-meadows,  as  the  ap- 
plication of  it  would  appear  to  be  of  no  material 
consequence,  being  very  seldom  used  by  some  of 
the  best  flooders  in  England.*    Still,  however, 

I  I  r  ■ 

t  Or  latter-math,  as  it  is  commonly  called;  that  is, 
the  pasture  or  after-grass,  when  the  hay  has  been  cot. 

*  The  late  celebrated  Bakewell,  who  was  a  great 
advocate  for  watering,  used  no.  manure  on  his  water- 
meadows.  '  It  was  a  favorite  idea  of  his,  that  water 
made  to  float  over  the  greatest  bog  or  swamp,  voitho/ut 
being  drained,  would  not  only  have  the  effect  of  produ- 
cing a  finer  herbao:e  on  it,  but  that  the  pressare  of 
water  artificially  brought  tipon  it,  would  force  back 
that  with  which  it  was  already  overcharged,  into  the 
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lime  or  Bhell-roari  dimolved  in  the  water  ortiie 
(ipper  carrier,  would  be  attended  with  the  ftiost 
beneficial  efiepts.  It»  liner  particles  i^'ould  thus 
be  intimately  ditfuaed  ove?  the  surlkce,  would  be 
lodged  in  olo^er  contact  with  the  roots  of  the 
grass,  and  afford  theoi  additional  nourishment  to 
what  they  receive  from  the  fertilizing  qualities  of 
the  water.  The  operation  would  be  simple,  and 
the  expense  trifling,  from  the  small  quantity  of 
lime  sufficient  tor  the  purpose.  The  lime  should 
be  Laid  down. along  -the  side  of  the  upiterroost 
trench'  or  carrier,  and,  alVer  t)eing  slacked,  put,  in 
Bmall  quantities,  among  the  water  in  the  cut,  and, 
being  stirred  about,  would  he  carried  down  by  the 
Btream,  and  equally  diffused  over  the  surface.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  tbnt  the  lime,  or  shell-marl,  is 
only  to  be  used  in  thid*  manner,  the  last  'days  of 
the  watering  tor  that  season.  The  refuse  of  salt, 
used  in  this  manner,  would  be  a  valuable  im- 

Svement;  its  fenilizmg  qualities  being  equally- 
eficial  on  pasture,  as  well  as  on  arable  land.^ 
ese  experiments  the  author  has  not  seen  prac- 
tised, though  he  ht;re  recommends  them;  but  it  is 
obvious  to  evcyy  one  who  is  \n  the  feast  a(X]uaint- 
ed  with  the  object  of  flooding,  and  with  the  quali- 
\iesr  of  these  manures,  that  It  must  pfove  benefi- 
cial, beyond  a  doubt.t 
T         ■     I-...  ...I..,    . —        I  i     I  .  .  I 

channel  from  which  it  sprung;.  That  nothing  can  be 
mora  absurd,  the  ibIlowiDg  fact  will  prove;— At  Dray- 
ton-park,  near  Tarn  worth,  in  dtafiorashire,  a  consider- 
able extent  of  bog  was  thus  watered,  by  a  cnt  for  th^$ 
purpoBe,  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bake- 
weft*  at  a  very  great  expense,  and  which,  after  being 
oompletedj  had  the  effect  of  renderinsr  the  ^und 
muski  worse,  and  more  swampy  than  belbre.  This,  to 
the  surprise  of  Mr.  Bakeweli  (but  not  entirely*  to  his 
conviction),  not  having  the  etfect  which  he  argued  it 
would,  Ms.  Elkington  was  applied  to,  who,  by  means 
of  a  drain  which  he  made^  and  which  did  not  exceed 
one-third  of  the  expense  of  Mr.  BakewellS  water- 
works, has  rendereu  the  ground  worth  ten  times  its 
former  value^  and  it  now  produces  crops  of  ^ain  equal 
in  value  to  any  that  is  produced  in  that  country.  This 
is  mentioned^  as  a  proof  that  land  of  that  description, 
without  being  previously  draine<^,  can  never  be  water- 
ed with  advantn^e. 

*  in  a  communication  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
on  the  nature  and  qualities  of  salt,  as  a  manure^  by 
Mr.  Roalf'e,  of  Sandwich,  -tie  says — "Salt  is  also  exoef- 
lent  upon  rushy  and  sour  pastures,  which  are  suhiect 
to  occasion  tlie  rot  in  sheep:  such  is  its  effect,  that  it 
prevents  that  destructive  evil  from  attacking  them." 

t.  A  method  nearly  similar  to  this,  seems  tq  be  prac- 
tised in  watering  ground  in  Switzerland,  as  appears 
from  the  following  remark  in  a  treatise,  entitled,  **L« 
Socrate  Rustique/^  1764:— *'Our  cultivator  considera- 
bly augiaents  the  vegetative  properties  of  thp  water 
by  rich  mouldy  psocnred,  as  I  haVe  already  mentioned, 
from  green  turi,  cut  from  t^mineitces  in  pasture,  or  frosi 
lalfow  land.  This  he  throws  into  the  principal  head 
of  water,  so  that  (he  iessek*  channels  may  imbibe  and 
commdnicate  fertility  over  the  meadow."  In  a  note 
by  the^  trailslatOr,  alluding  to  this  passage,  he  says — 
••This  is  a  good  thought;  bu^  the  benefit  on  some  soil.«, 
of  casting  kliUked  lime  into  the  stream,  would  be  much 
greater,  and  acquired  at  a  much  le^  expense."  * 

Another  olethod,  practised  by  Mr.  Miller  of  Dun- 
stall,  in  Staffbnlshire,  merits  attention.  On  the  stream 
which  he  appfies  to  tbp  floating  of  his  c^nound,  are  two 

C»nd8»  for  tfaie  purpose  of  sapmiying  miHs  situated  be- 
w.    From  these  pondj  the  aoating  trench<t8  are  sup- 
plied; and  as  there  is  always  a  quantity  of  fine  mud 
deposited  in  the  bottom  of  them,  this  he  stirs  about,  so 
as  to  be  carried  atonjf  with  th«  water,  antf  pquaJly  rtis- 
Vol.  Vl-6 


As  it  is  only  in  certain  situations  where  this 
mode  oi'  improvement,  by  means  of  water,  can  be 
a'dopted  and  practised  with  advantage,  it  is, neces- 
sary to  take  notice  of  the  other  means  thai  rn'ay 
be  used,  and  that  are  best  calculated  for  the  iro- 
prOvenient  of  tiogs,  ^y  converting  them  into  a 
state  of  cultivation  so  soOn  after  draining  ad  they 
become  accessible  to  the  spade  or  the  plotigh. 

If  the  bo^  is  of  considerable  extent,  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  after  draining,  or  whi^n  may  be 
done  at  the  same  time,  is  dividing  it  tnto  proper 
inclosures,  by  open  pitches. 

These  wnl  aisist  in  carrying  of!  the  surface- 
water,  which  the  covered  drains  do  not  efiecl;  and 
part  of  the  earth  thrown  out  of  them  may  be 
mixed  in  a  compound  with  duilg  and  lime,  or 
made  use  of  in  filling  up  sooje  adjacent  hollows, 
ff  the  ground  is  to  be  pared  and  burnt,  part  of  it 
may  be  burned  along  with  the  turf;  bat  this  is 
supfxising  that  no  thorns  or  quick- leiice  is  planted 
along  the  ditches;  in  which  case,  no  bank  ol* earth 
is  requisite  on  either  side.  In  ploughing,  regard 
must  l>e  paid  to  the  proper  direction  and  inclina- 
tion of  th^  ridges  and  furrows  towards  the  open 
ditches,  tn  order  to  discharge  the  rain-water  bb  it 
fiills.  The  great  object  is,  to  get  the  ground 
brought  into  siiclx  a  state  as  to  be  fit  for  being  laid 
down  W4th  grass-seeds,  aAer  which  it  may  be 
coosidered  in  such  a  state  of  improvement,  that 
any  subsequent  crops  will  require  no  more  rhan 
ordinary  management  to  cultivate.  Soflde  bogd, 
when  too mucharoiinedt  are  apt  to  become  patch- 
ed in  dry  seasons.  To  remedy  this,  if  the  ground 
ii  very  flat,  or  nearly  lev^l,  sluices  may  be  plac^ 
in  the  lower  end  of  the  divi^ion-ditc^hes,  which,  m 
very  dry  seasons,  may  t>e  (tept  snut,  to  retain  the 
water  received  from  the  top-drains.  If  the  ditches 
have  a  descent,  so  that  the  wate^  cannot  stand 
level  all  the  way,  sevefsil  sluices'  of  this  kind  Will 
be  necessaiy;  or  .the  Wafer  tnay  be  stopped,,  by 
building  in  turb.  The  Water  mav  be  aHowed  to 
stand  ^within  a  foot,  or  a  foot  aha  a  half,  of  the 
surface,  and,  by  its  sTagnaiion,  will  ooze  through 
the  peat^  ot  upper  8oiI>  and  afibrd  such  a  degree  of 
moisture  as  will  greatly  relieve  the  crop.  If  in 
pasture,  the  cattle  should  not  f>e  allowed  to  feed  on 
it  white  the  water  remains  in  the  ditches,  nor  lor 
Sonne  days  after,  as  they  would  podch  the  surface 
100  much,  and  the  heat  would  induce  them  to  go 
into  the  ditches,  froitl  which  they  might  nOt  easily 
get  qiit. 

In  levelling  or  smoothing  the  surface,  it  will  be 
nec<*ssnry  to  use  the  spade,  by  which  the  work 
wilf  be  done  nearly  as  expeditiously,  and  much 
more  effectually,  than  With  the  plough  at  first. 
There  are  various  opinions,  how  Ihi  paring  and 
burning  is  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  land. 
Some  lia\^e  condemned  it,  as  a  practice  tbftt  ought 
to  t;>e  exploded  on  ''every  §oil;  yet.  on  a  certain 
class  of  bogffy  fifround,  h  ttitxy  be  considered  as  a 
Vei*y  great  improvement,  not  only  from  the  excel- 
lent manun;  tnat  the  ashes  produce,  but  also  Irom 
iis  dcHt rowing  the  roots  of  every  noxious  plant 
more  efieciually  than  could  be  dor»e  by  means  of 
fallowing  alone.    The  aafaes  ol*  the  burnt  turf^ 


tribated  over  the  surface.   The  success  orthis  practice 
warrants  it»  recommendation. 

Although  the  watering  of  land  is  now  arri\  ed  at  a 
very  ccreat  degree  of  peri'ection,  yet  (liese  liiuts  »eem 
to  havr  osCipcii  th»;  attention  of  most  fuacticaf  llooders. 
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when  mixed  with  the  soil  by  a  superficial  plough- 
ing, 80  enrich  it,  as  to  produce  excellent  crops,  for 
two  yeara  at  least,  and  if  a  lititle  lime  is  added,  it 
wiH  help  sooner  to  pulverize  and  stimulate  the 
•oil.  If  the  bog  is  covered  with  long  heath,  or 
ling,  and  other  coarse  benty  grasSf  it  mi^ht  he 
proper  to  burn  it  growing,  without  paring  off'  anv 
part  of  the  ^oil.  But  this  would  yield  only  a  small 
quantity  of  ashes;  neither  would  it  destroy  entire- 
ly the  roots  of  the  plants,  and,  when  plouirhed  in, 
would  proddbe  veiy  lUtle  effect.  So  soon  as  the 
turfs  are  reduced  co  ashes,*  they  should  be  equal- 
ly spread  over  the  svrface,  ploughed  in  with  a 
light  furrow,  and  turnip  or  potatoes  ouj^ht  to  be 
the  first  crop.  If  the  former,  they  should  be  sown 
broad-castf  and  fed  off  with  sheep.  By  this  the 
•oil  will  receive  great  benefit  from  the  dung  and 
urine,  and  from  the  refuse  of  the  plants,  and  by  its 
beine  consolidated  by  the  trampling  of  the  &heep. 
It  wnl  then  be  in  good  state  for  a  crop  of  oats  or 
barley,  which  shoiild  be  sown  with  grass-seeds, 
well  rolled  down.  The  ploughing,  after'  the  tur- 
nips are  eaten  off,  should  t^  very  sli^t,  not  to 
bury  the  sheep's  dung,  &c.  too  deep;  in  which 
case,  a  crop  of  oats  is  preferable  to  barley,  as  the 

{ preparation  of  the  ground  requires  less  ploughing. 
f  tne  soil  is  full  of  the  roots  onrushes,  andother 
weeds,  a  course  of  summer  fallow  will  be  requi- 
site, before  any  crop  is  taken;  and  if  the  ashes 
have  been  made  in  one  corner  of  the  field,  they 
can  be  spread  oyer  the  surface,  before  the  seeu- 
furrow  IS  given;  and  th^  r6ots  and  tough  clods 
may  be  collected  into  heaps,  burnt,  and  spread 
along  with  them.  ^ 

If  the  bog  is  deep'of  peat,  and  very  sofl,  so  as 
not  to  be  fit  to  bear  horses  in  the  act  of  ploughing 
it  the  first  year,  a  crop  of  turnip  broad-caat  may  be 

got,  by  sowing  the  seed  among  the  spread  ashes, 
arrowing  it  in  with  a  li^ht  harrow  and  roller, 
drawn  by  mdn.  The  turnip  should  be  eaten  ofl 
with  sheep,  and  the  ground  will  next  year  be  so 
much  consolidated,  as  to  admit  the  plough. 

If  the  surface  is  not  pared  and  burnt  at  all,  a 
coiirse  of  fallow,  even  for  two  years,  will  be  neces- 
sary, to  reduce  the  soil  to  a  proper  mould;  in  the 
last  stage  of  which,  the  lime,  or  other  manure, 
may  be  applied.  In  this  case,  two  white  crops, 
'with  an  intervening  one  of  turnip,  potatoes '  &c. 
may  be  taken,  before  the  grass-seeds  are  80wn.t 

*  In  baniing  the  turfs,  after  they  are  properly  dried, 
they  should  be  set  up  in  large  h^aps^  adding  to  them 
as  tney  bum^  This  confines  the  smoke  and  flame,  by 
which  80  much  of  the  essence  is  -evaporated  and  lost, 
when  the  turfs  are  burnt  in  s^laIl  heaps. 

Parinff  and  burning  the  turf,  is,  in  some  places,  'be- 
gan, in  the  month  of  March;  but  it  is  better  to  delay 
the  burning  till  April  or  May.  The  paring,  however, 
|nay  be  done  in  March,  and  'the  turfs  will  be  dry 
enough  for  burning  in  the  month  following. 

t  Hye,  l>eing  a  hard^  grain,  and  thriving  on  very 
poor  soils,  is  a  very  profitable  crop  on  drained  boggy 
landf  pared  and  burnt,  as  appears  from  the  following 
extract  of  a  communication  to  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, respecting  the  state  of  husbandry  in  the  neigh-, 
borhood  of  Peteraburgh:  **Rve-bread,  as  every  body' 
knows,  is  the  chief  support  of  this  district,  as  well  as  of 
the  other  northern  parts  of  Russia;  bul^  lA  order  to 
save  the  rye-flour,  and  to  make  it  last  the  longer,  th" 
inhabitants,  when  compelled  by  necessity,  mix  with  it 
fiiM^pcfvmd  oatmeal,  the  meal  of  buckwheat,  and  the 
bosks  of  the  field  mustard  seed  (sinapis  arve^gis). 
The  produce  of  rye  in  very  few  places  varies  more 


All  boggy  soil  whatever,  af^er  being  once  brokeo 
up,  and  pulverized  by  tillage  and  a  course  of  sum- 
mer (allow,  should  not  be.  overcropped  before  be- 
ing laid  down  in  grass;  and  when  qpce  brought 
into  a  good  awatd  of  grass,  should  not  be  too  soon 
broken  i*(9,  but  continue  so,  brush-harrowing  and 
top-dressing  it,  when  the  herbage  begins  to  fog. 
Frequent  rolling  is  also  very  necessary  on  such 
soft  soils. 

It  is  better  to  feed  sheep  the  first  and  second 
years  on  the  grass,  than  to  cut  it  for  hay,  as  it 
causes  the  roots  of  the  plants  to  strike  more  hon- 
zontally  through  the  soil,  and  more  closely  cover 
the  surface.  For  this  purpose,  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  white  and  yellow  clover,  and  other  short 
gross-seeds,  should  be  sown.  In  the  secood 
breaking  up  of  the  ground,  after  lyitg  some  yean 
in  pasture,  no  particular  mode  of  practice,  or  rota- 
tion of  cropping,  can  be  laid  down.  The  staie  of 
the  ground,  then,  must  be  the  rule  for  after-man- 
agement, by  which  time  it  will  not  ortly  have  at- 
tained a  firmer  texture,  but  also  a  degree  of 
strength  to  produce  any  crops,  with  proper  ma- 
nure and  cultivation.  In  manuring  soli  bog«ry 
soils,  one  precaution  is  necessary.  The  deeper 
the  plough! ngs  are,  previous  to  the  dung  beina; 
laid  on,  thel)eiter;  out  the  subsequent  fiirrows 
should  be  very  superficial,  and  the  dung  intimate^ 
ly  mixed;  for  when  it  is  ploughed  in  too  deep,  not 
equally  distributed  and  incorporated  with'  the  soil, 
it  is  apt  (o  subside  below  reach-  of  the  plough,  or 
horizontal  roots  of  the  grain.  The  same  ie  the 
case  with  lime,  which  always  penetrates  deeper 
into  the  soil;  and  maH,  \yhen  buried  too  deep, 
loses  all  its  efl'ect.* 

Upcm  soft  boggy  land,  intended  only  tbr  pasture, 
nothing  will  \Vork  a  more  quick  improvement  thau 
covering  it  with  a  thin  stratum  of  ^rlay,  'gravel,  or 
any  other  earth  heavier  than  that  of  which  the 
bog  is  composed.  Clay-mari,  where  it  can  be  got, 
is  of  all  others  to  be  preferred,  both  on  account  rf 
its  greater  weight,  and  enriching  qualities.  Sea- 
sand,  being  mixed  with  shells,  is  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed lor  this  purpose,  if  the  bog  is  situated  near^tac 
sea,  where  such  can  be  easily  got.'  The  weight 
and  pressure  of  these  heavier  bodies  makes  the 
bog  soon  become  more  solid,  and  likewise  presses 


than  here.  The  poor  sandy  lands  will  hardly  prodnee 
more  than  three  tunes  the  quantity  sown.  The  mid- 
dling sorts  of  land  produce  four  and  six  times  the 
seed.  The  rich  ana  well  manured  lands,  and  such 
where  wood  has  been  cleared  ofi*,  will  produce,  in  a 
good  season,  ten  or  twelve  for  one  sown;  bu^  the  most 
extraordinary  produce  is  gathered  from  b(^gy  lands^ 
drained,  and  sown  with  rye;  as  in 'a  favorable  season  it 
increases  forty  times  and  upwards.  The  reason  of  this 
extraordinary  increase  must  be  explained:  it  is  oWing 
to  the  ashes  produced  by  burning  me  bog*,  which  assist 
the  vegetation  to  that  degree,  that  frequently  they  find 
one  grain  produce  forty  plants,  and  even  moi^;  forthis 
reason,  they  generally  use  a  mUch  smaller  quantity  of 
seed  in  sowing  such  land.  There  is  nb  need  t^  -sow 
cMmp  rye  (ucale  multicaule)  upon  such  lands,  a$  any* 
good  common  seed  increases  very  much  upon  so  rich 
a  soil,  to  which  the  burning  of  the  surface  has  added 
so  much  of  the  vegetative  power.  The  seed  is  s6wn 
in  July  pr  August,  and  is  reaped  about  twelve  months 
after." 

*  Coal  ashes  form  ^n  excellent  manure  for  sour  wet 
land,  either  used  as  a  top-dressing  for  grass,  or,  if 
ploughed  in,  tend  greatly  to  destroy  the  tenacity  of 
stiff  soils,  and  render  tHem'  more  productive.  ,  , 
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out  more  quickly  the  moisture  cqntained  in  the 
fipongy  peat;  the  thicker,  therefore,  it  is  laid  on, 
the  better.  A  thin  sprinkling  of  lime  over  it,  will 
add  to  its  effect,  and  cause  white  clover,  and  other 
fiweet  rrrasses,  to  spring  up  in  greater  abundance. 
Toe  most  barren  soil  will  have  a  ^ood  effect, 
when  used  in  this  manner;  but,  of  all  others, 
limestone  gravel  is  prelerable.  By  mean^  of  it, 
ibany  extensive  bogs  are  improved  in  Ireland, 
Where  it  abounds;  but  very  little  of  it  is  found 
either  in  Enc^Iand  or  Scotland,  which  renders  that 
mode  of  iniprovemept  impracticable.  After  the 
ground  has  been  thus  treated,  and  lain  some  years 
in  pasture,  it  may  be  broke  up  by  tillage,  and 
crops  of  grain  taken,  before  bein^  laid  down  with 
grass^seeds.  By  ploughing  it,,  part  of  (he  natural 
soil  will  be  turned  up,  and  intimately  mixed«with 
the  earth,  &c.  that  has  been  laid  upon  it;  and,  if 
limje  or  dung  is  added,  will  altogether  form  a  very 
fertile  mould. 

Such. are  the  methods  by  which  many  bogs 
have  been  cultivated  and  improved  after  draitiing, 
in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  success  of 
which  is  a  sufficient  recommendation  of  the  prac- 
tice. But  these  kinte  are  no?  to  be  considered  as 
the  only  means  whereby  this  improvement  can  he 
effected.  There  are  others  equally  beneficial,  and, 
in  m^iny  situations,  equally  applicable;  by  means 
of  which,  there  is  no  dount  that  much  boggy 
grtmnd,  however  barren  in  its  natural  state,  may 
soon  be  rendered  highly  productive;  but  to  enu- 
merate these,  would  b6  unnecessary;  for  every 
one  who  possesses  ground  of  this  description  will 
be  able  to  ascertain  what  mode  of  management  is 
best  calculated  for  its  situaiion,  what  crops  he 
wishes  to  raise,  or  what  kinds  of  manure  he  h^s 
io  his  power  to  apply. 


As  DO  method  yet  practised  for  the  improve- 
ment of  moss  has  equalled,  in  produce  and  profit, 
that  so  successfully  introduced  by  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Swinridge-Muir,  in  Ayrshire,  a  short  account  of 
the  proce$?6,  and  result  therefrom,  may  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  many  readers.  * 

The  moss  is  of  two  different  kinds — the  black, 
and  the  red  or  flow-moss.  Both  are  are  of  a^on- 
•ideraWe  depth,  from  four  to  twelve  feet;  but  the 
first  is  reckoned  more  valuable,  in  several  respects, 
than  the  other.  ^ 

The  first  thin^  is,  to  mark  out  and  cut  proper 
drains  (taking:  ad  vantage  of  the  declivity),  to  draw 
off  the  superfluous  water,  and  to  divide  the  moss 
into  separate  smadl  enclosures.  These  drains,  or 
ditches,  are  commonly  eight  feet  wide  at  top,  two 
feet  at  bottom,  and  four  and  a  half  feet  deep,  when 
first  cut;  but  as  the  moss  afVerwards  subsides, 
they  become  less;  they  cost  2d.  per  lineal  yard. 
After  these  have  been  cut,  and  the  ihoss  thrown 
out  has  been  spread  from  the  sides,  and  the  hoi  • 
lows  filled  up,  the  ridges  are  marked  of!',  parallel 
to  the  sides  of  the  enclosure,  twenty  feet  in  breadth. 

*Tbe  author  visited  Swiiiridge-Mair,  when  the  moss 
was  preparing  for  crop  1798;  and  this  account  bf  the 
process  is  irom  his  own  dbservation,  and  partly  from 
what  was  communicated  fo  him  at  the  time.  He  takes 
this^  opportunitunit^  of  testifying:  his  regard  for  Mr. 
Smith,  whose  life,  ne  has  no  doubt^  has  been  prolonged 
by  his  draining  and  improtnng  this  larpje  tract  of  moss, 
in  the  centre  of  which  he  has  now  attained  the  patriar- 
chal age  of  eighty  f 


j 

They  are  formed  by  leaving  a  spape  of  twenty 
inches  untouched  in  (he  middle  of  the  ridgej  and 
turning  up  on  each  side  of  this  a  furrow  with  the 
spade,  which  is  laid  over  the  untouched  space,  so 
as  to  raise  it  to  a  proper  height  above  the  sides. 
The  whole  breadth  is  then  dug,  by  turning  over, 
with  the  spade,  furrows  a  foot  in  width,  which 
has  the  appearance  as  if  done  by  th^  plough. 
The  division-furrows  are  small  dmins  about  two 
feel  deep,  and  as  wide,  for  drawing  off  the  super- 
fluous moisture,  and  conveying  it  into  the  maia 
drains.  The  ridges  must  not  be  formed  too  high 
nor  too  narrow,  nor  the  furrow-drains  cut  too  deep; 
otherwise  the  moss  will  l»e  left  too^dry,  and  con- 
sequently prevent  the  action  of  the  lime  which  re- 
quires a  certain  degree  of  moisture  to  have  a  pro- 
per effect.  *  The  next  thing  is  top-dressing  \he 
ridges  with  newly  sladoed^  or  powdered  Itme,  at  the 
rate  of  600  Winchester  bushels  per  acre,  '\  i.  e. 
250  bushels  of  shell-lime,  The  moss  is  prepared 
for  the  first  crop  early  in  the  summer  preceding; 
in  which  time  the  lime,  aided  by  the  effects  of  the 
different  seasons,  has  -to  far  meliorated  the  soil 
lor  the  reception  of  the  seed. 

Potatoes  planted  in  the  laxy-bed  way,  ought  al- 
ways to  be  the  first  cro|),  when  dung  can  be  got.  | 
The  potatoe-beds  are  formed  across  the  ridges, 
A  thin  layer  of  dung  is  then  spread  over  th^  beds, 
avd  the  cuttint^  laid  about  a  foot  asunder,  and 
covered  (to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches)  with  the 
mould  taken  out  of  the  trenches  between  the  beds. 
When  the  plants  appear  above  ground,  they  get 
another  thin  covering,  by  a  second  scouring  of 
the  trenches;  and  they  require  no  hoeing  till  they 
are  taken  up.  The  produce  is  never  less  than 
forty  or  filly  bolls,  of  eight  Winchester  bushels, 
and  the  quality  excellent.  When  the  pota\oe 
crop  is  removed,  the  ridges  are  again  fbrmed  in 
the  manner  as  before,  and  the  aivisioa  furrows 
cleared  out. 

In  this  state  the  ground  remains  till  next  spring, 
when  oaU;  are  sown  and  harrowed  in  with  a  small 
harrow,  drawn  by  men.  The  early  oat  Is  always 
preferred  for  seed,  the  lat.e  seed  running  too  much 
to  straw.  The  produce  of  the  first  two  crops  of 
oats  is  seldom  less  than  ten  bolls  (of  six  Winches- 
ter bushels)  per  acre,  and  that  of  the  succeeding 
crops,  six  or  eight  bolls,  and  oden  more.  Five  or 
six  successive  crops  of  oats  are'  of\en  taken,  with- 
out receivini;  any  additional  manure,  or  exhaust- 
ing the  strength  of  the  moss.  By  this  time  its 
nature  has  undergone  a  considerable  change,  and 
has  now  the  appearance  of  a  rich  black  mould, 
and  is  sown  down  with  grass-seeds.  It  is  not  so 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  barley,  which  is  never 
sown  before  the  first  grass.  When  no  dung  can 
be  had  the  first  year,  and  oats  taken  with  lime 
alone,  the  crop  oflen  misgives;  which  is  a  proof 
that,  without  dung,  and  potatoes  for  the  first  crop^ 
it  cannot  be  productive.  The  different  kinds  of 
marl  are  well  adapted,  and  many  sometimes  serve 
H&l^a  substitute  for  lime;  but  dung  is  an  insepara- 
ble appendage.    After  the  process  thus  described 

•  In  very  dry  weather,  this  may  be  remedied,  by 
stopping  the  lower  end  of  the  drains,  and  retaining  the 
water;  and  if  there  is  a  command  of  any  spring,  or 
higher  water,  it  may  be  let  into  the  mainditcnes;  bat 
too  much  moisture  is  likewise  to  be  guarded  against. 

t  Scotch;  e^naJ  to  one  acre  and  one-fourth  English. 

X  The  quantity  of  dunor  is  )ibout  eighteen  or  twenty 
single-horse  cart-loads  to  an  acre. 
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h(W  been  gone  through,  and  the  mosfl  lain  a  few 
ver\re  in  trrasw,  it  can  be  ploughed  safely  with 
horpes;  which  lesseni  the  annual  expense  of  la- 
bor, withqutdiminiflhinffthe  produce.  The  spade 
ic  the  only  in^plenient  for  the  flrat  years ;  and  it  is 
astoniahiqjf  with  what  neatness  and  expedition  the 
aoeustomed  workmen  perform  the  operation.  It 
U  sometimes  ploughed  the  fourth  year  where  the 
moss  iff  not  very  deep. 

When  laid  down  with  grass-seeds,  th*^' hay 
ci^p  is  of^en  abundant,  and  the  pasture,  after- 
wards, worth  £l  5«.  per  acre;  which  shows  that 
the  preceding  oat  crops  have  not  exhausted  too 
much  of  its  srrength,  Rushes  are  very  apt  to 
grow  up  in  the  pasture;  and  the  poaAing  of  heavy 
cattle  ought  carefully  to  be  avoiaed  in  toet  tuagona, 

Jtbtirad  of  th%  Qunwd  ixpenae  and  profit  per  oenii 

for  five  yean. 


Crope, 

Expense. 

Profit 

1st  year 

Potatoes, 

£15  18    5 

£0  11    7 

2d    " 

Oats, 

3    2    0 

4    3    0 

3d   « 

(( 

3  11    4 

3  13    8 

4th  " 

«f 

8    5    2 

1    0  10 

«i^  '< 

Hay, 

0  12    0 

3    4    8 

£26    8  11      £12  13    9 

Average  profit,  £2  10  9  per  annum,  and  will 
let  for  £  1  69.  per  acfe,  in  pasture.  By  this,  it  does 
not  seem  so  necessary  to  lay  down  with  grass,  af- 
ter once  manuring  it,  as  in  dry  land;  for  the  crops 
fail  little  in  produce;  andthegreatdesidera^umisto 
have  plenty  of  straw  for  producing  dung,  so  inva- 
riably requisite  (or  the  first  crop.  An  intervening 
crap  of  turnips,  however,  would  be  an  improve- 
ment in  the' rotation. 

The  different  articles  of  expenditure  making  up 
this  abstract,  are  stated  at  the  highest  rate,  and 
the  articles  of*  produce  equally  low;  so  that,  on 
the  whole,  it  may  be  |«ckoned  a  fair  average;  but 
the  distance  from  liipe,  in  many  places  (which  is 
here  at  han4).  must  alter  the  calculation,  and  in- 
crease the  expense. 

A  great  deal  of  moss  has  now  been  improved, 
by  cultivating  it  in  the  same  manner,  in  the 
epunttes  of  Ayr,  Renfrew,  and  West-Lothianj 
and,  indeed,  these  examples  have  been  the  roenns 
of  inciting  others  to  follow  the  same  practice  in 
different  parts  of  Scotland,  and  which  is  every 
d^y  l)ecomiog  more  general, 

So  fhr,  these  hinta  and  direditmB  were  given 
io  the  e4itions  of  1797  and  1801,  and  apply  more 
particiilarljr  to  spring  6og9,  marahe8f  aiid  peaUmosa. 
The  following  lurther  ooservations  and  directions 
were  communicated  by  the  author  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  1801,  in  a  separate  form;  but  were 
not  then  published.  They  are  now  added,  as  be- 
ing connected  with  the  subject.  As  there  was  a 
general  scarcity  m  the  country  at  that  time,  the 
Board  recommended  bringing  into  tillage  all  land 
that  was  capable  of  being  drained  and  brought 
into  cultivation,  at  a  remunerating  expense;  and 
flceordingiy  the  substcuiee  of  what  follows  was 
then  communicated. 

There  is  eertainly  no  other  means  by  which  a 
«affictency  of  grain  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
people,  and  of  improved  pasture  for  that  of  live 
«tocK,  can  be  amionplifihed,  than  by  that  under 
^nsideration. 


A  great  portion  of  thr  lahd  under  this  desrrip- 
rion,  is,  in  its  present  state,  altogether  unproduc- 
tive; but  when  drained  and  cultivated  in  the  man- 
ner recommended,  would  become  valuable,  either 
under  a  ^elrulH^  rotation  of  cropping,  or,  after  be- 
ing properly  laid  down,  kept  in  permanent  pas- 
ture. 

There  are  various  circumstances  which  muwt 
guide  the  possessors  bf  such  land  in  the  mode  oC 
treating  it,  which  cannot  be  fully  adverted  to;  but 
the  general  hints  and  directions  here  given,  rela- 
tive to  the  different  soils,  &c.  it  is  presumed  wilT 
apply  to  most  cases. 

I.  Very  old  pastures^  dter-rvm  wxih  riM)ke8,ybg, 
or  mo9»^  thai  have  been  long  out  of  cuttivaliorij 
hufeohere  <As  eoU  ia  strongs  and  the  dunaU  ia 
good. 

In  regard  to  pUnighing  ground  of  this  descrip- 
tioii'for  thejirsf  crop  U  ought  to  be  deepy  in  order 
more  effectually  to  bury  the  moss,  *  and  bring  up 
a  fresh  mould,  which,  besides,  will  render  the 
crop  less  luxuriant  in  s<raw,  and  conpoquently  not 
so  apt  to  lodge;  and  next  year's  ploughing  in  the 
same  way  (deep)  will  expose,  hi  a  more  mature 
state,  the  surface  that  has  been  turned  down  the 
year  previous. 

In  soils  of  this  description  and  qualit^r,  the 
g'.eat  object  is  to  obtain  two  valuable  crops  in  the 
iwofimt  yesMj  without  the  aid  of  manure,  or  the 
intervention  of  a*  green  crop  or  summjec  fallow, 
when  such  management  does  not  tend  to  deteri- 
rate,  or  exhaust  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil. 
Therefore,  in  this  case,  the  first  and  second  crop© 
mf^  be  oats.  If  the  ground  has  been  in  tillage 
before,  though  long  neglected,  and  has  been  limed 
before  being  last  laid  down  in  grass,  or  has  been 
top-dressed  with  lime  in  the  course  of  its  being  ia 

f)astore,  there  will  be  no  need  for  giving  it  more 
ime  during  these  two  crops.  If  it  has  not  been 
limed,  or  at  so  early  a  period  that  its  effects  may 
now  be  exhausted,  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  put 
on  the  lime  till  the  Mtrd  year,  as  will  afterwards 
be  noticed.  It  will  be  necessar}'  to  attend,  in  ih# 
first  place  to  the  proper  ploughing  and  harrowing; 
as  by  that,  a  material  saving  of  seed  will  be 
gained.  When  the  fiirrows  are  laid  over  une- 
qually, too  thick,  or  too  broad,  openings  are  left 
between,  and  in  these  interstices  an  unnecessary 
quantity  of  seed  is  swallowed  up,  which  either 
never  vegetates,  of  it  does,  is  so  weak  as  to  be 
good  for  nothing.  To  remedy  this,  the  simple 
plan  is,  to  give  the  ground  a  slight  hairowing  up 
and  down  (hot  across)  the  ridges,  by  whioh  the 
openings  between  the  furrows  will  be  so  much 
filled  up  as  not  to  endanger  the  seed.  Indeed  this 
will  he  attended  with  another  advantage,  that  oi* 
encouraging  the  whole  to  come  up  more  early 
and  regular,  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
All  the  harrowings  should  be  given  in  the  same 
way,  as  there  is  a  risk  of  reverting  the  furrows 
when  done  croes-ways.  Rolling,  too,  is  useful  in 
this  case,  to  destroy  ^  slugs  and  worms  which  in- 
fest ground  of  this  kind  in  the  first  crop,  and  which 
are  of\en  very  destructive.  As  to  the  form  of  the 
ridges,  none  can  be  prescribed  for  the  first  two 
years,  but  to  plough  the  land  to  the  same  shape 

'*  Mo9s,  here  means,  what  in  Scotland  is  called  fo^. 
of  so  thick  and  close  a  texture  as  to  destroy,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  growth  of  any  natritive  grasses. 
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as  It  may  have  been  before^  even  thouarh  the 
rid^^  should  he  brond,  crooked)  and  unequal, 
f  noproving  the  riil^.B,  by  levetlUifiT  and  straijzhten- 
ing.  will  he  better  performed  durina:  the  third  year. 
I'he  whole  of  this  soil,  the  third  year,  shou'd 
be  undec  $;reen  crop,  with  the  usual  preparation 
and  uiHTiurp.  It  would  be  needless  to  say  what 
manure  is  best  adapted,  or  how  it  should  be  ap- 
plied, hs  these  circumstanced  depend  entirely  upon 
the  variouj"  Pituations  in  which  such  land  may  be 
placed.  The  Hme  necesaary  shoirid  be  sprend 
•oil  and  ploughed  in  with  the  last  /urrow  only. 
if  the  ridijfps  require  any  levelling  or  new  Ibrm- 
in^r;  but  if  not,  this  rule  need  not  be  adhered  to, 
and  the  Kp\e  may  be  laid  on  after  the  first  ploush- 
ing,  by  which  means  it  will  be  more"  intimately 
mixed  wifh  the  soil.  If  there  is  no^  a  command 
of  dun^  lor  the  whole  of  the  soil  that  may  have 
been  broken  up,  and  it  may  not  be  convenient  to 
have  the  whole  under  potatoes  or  turnips,  the 
remainder  qannot  be  better  occupied  thap  in  tares 
or  vetches,  whick,  cut  green  in  the  end  of  sum- 
mer, will  afford  excellent  feeding  for  the  working 
horses.  By  the  consumption  of  these  in  the 
house,  a  sufficient  portion  of  dur^  may  be  made 
for  manuring  this  part  of  the  ground  for  next 
crop. 

The  Application  of  the  turnip  to  stall-feeding,  or 
eating  off  with  sheep,  either  on  the  turnip-ground 
in  hurdles,  or  by  the  same  kind  of  shifting  inclo- 
■ure,  in  an  adjoining  field,  will  depend  on  circum- 
stances. Where  the  ground  has  been  sufRf.iently 
manure<i,.  it  would  be  preposterous  to  feed  them 
og^  in  the  field  where  they  grow;  and  in  this  case, 
they  uhould  be  carted  ofl,  either  to  the  house-feed- 
ing, if  that  is  wanted;  or  to  be  eaten  with  sheep 
on  some  grass  mclosure  that  is  to  be  broken  up, 
and  is  in  need  of  manure,  or  perhaps,  as  a  top- 
dressing  to  some  stinted  pasture;  or,  part  of  them 
may  be  eaten  off  with  speep  on  that  "portion  of 
ground  which  had  got  no  Jung,  and  had  been  un- 
der tares. 

(t  is  found  to  answer  well,  and  prove  very  ben- 
eficial, to  take  up  part  of  the  turnips  early  in  the 
season,  when  they  are  in  the  most  nutritive  state, 
and  by  cutting  off  the  shawa  (leaves),  to  pile  them 
up  in  small  stacks  or  heaps,  securely  covered 
with  straw  within  a  house  or  shed;  nnd  in.this 
state,  if  the  frost  be  excluded,  they  will  keep  sound 
for  several  months.  •  It  is  of  consequences  to  clear 
the  j^round  m  this  wav,  when  the  succeeding 
crop  IB  to  be  wheat,  and  when  the  consumpt  can- 
not be  so  immediate  as  to  clear  it  otherwise. 
When  barley  or  oats  is  to  be  the  next  crop,  it  is 
not  so  material;  but  at  all  events,  the  saving  from 
frost  is  a  great  desideratum,  and  therefore,  worth 
attending  to;  and  having  them  always  at  hand 
when  the  ground  may  be  covered  with  snow,  and 
thereby  a  difficulty  in  collecting  and  carting  them 
off.  In  this  class  of  soils,  and  "where  the  climate 
and  other  circumstances  ^vor^t,  wheat  should  be 
the  fourth  and  last  crop  sown  down  with  grass- 
■  -  ■  ■  -        ■  _ 

*  There  is  an  excellent  method  of  preserving  t«r- 
nipq,  b^  cattine  off  the  Mkmot  and  top-rsot,  and  setting 
them  m  repihr  layers  on  old  pasture.  The  bottom' 
part  immediately  sends  out  fibres  throne^h  the  grass, 
aad  preserves  the  bulb  or  body  of  the  toe  turnip  en- 
tire for  several  months.  Straw  or  grass  laid  over 
them,  excludes  the  frost,  and  so  prolongs  their  nutri- 
tive qualities. 


seeds.  As  the  chief  object  may  be,  to  get  this 
land  soon  ajrain  into  pasture,  ordy  one  cuttin<r  for 
hay  should  be  taken,  and  the  affer-grass  not  toa 
closely  eaten  down. 

fiy  the  management  and  rotation  here  ppectfiedi 
it  is  evident,  that  a  very  great  additional  supply 
of  grain  will  be  produced,  without  deteriorating* 
the  soil  so  mu^h  as  to  render  i^s  future  produce  in 
(;raR8  Ipbs  valuable;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be 
soniuch  refreehethand  renewed,  as  afferwards'tO 
yield  an  abundance  of  good  pasture,  in  place  or 
remaining  in  its  former  unproductive  and  unprofit^ 
able  state. 

II.     Old  pastures,  wet  and  over-run  with  rushs^ 
and  coarse  grasses;  the  sml  clat/y  or  clay-loanL    ^ 

8o>oon  as  the  draining  is  finished,  which  ought 
to  be  in  October  (or  belore,  if  it  can  be  accom- 
plished), the  rushes  should  be  closely  cut  by  a 
strong,  short,  and  broad  scythe,  made  for  the  piifw 
pose;  and  the  ground  ploughed  with  a  deepfui^- 
row,  so  as  to  bury  the  stools,  and  expose  the  roott 
and  seed-bed  to  the  winter's  frost.  What  part  of 
this  soil  may  not  be  ro  wet  and  rushy,  shotild  not 
be  ploughed  with  a  deep  furrow,  but  with  one  of 
eight  inches  bmad  and  six  inches  deep.  This 
ground  should  be  Ftmed  on  the  sward  (surface) 
with  newly  slacked  lime,  and  immediately  plough- 
ed in.  The  first  crop  invariably  should  be  oatti, 
and  the  second  may  be  hieans  and  peas  broad- 
cast; or  drilled,  if  the  soil  be  sufficiently  pulver- 
ized by  cross-ploughing  and  harrowing.  No 
ground,  unless  it  be  very  foul,  and  absolutely  unfit 
for  green  crop,  should  be  put  under  fallow,  as  there- 
by a  crop  is  lost;  but  neither ^f  these  (over-foulness, 
or  too  tenacious  a  soil,)  can  be  (he  case  with  the 
ground  here  alluded  to,  af^er  the  previous  treat- 
ment it  has  undergone.  Indeed,  the  nature  of  the 
soil  is  not  adapted  to  such  green  cropa  as  turnip 
and  potatoes;  but  a  profitable  crop  of  drilled  beans, 
or  of^  cabbage,  may  be  raised,  while  the  ground  is 
undei^ing  fby  the  necessary  operations  of  hoeing 
and  cleaning)  a  state  of  preparation  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  a  Tallow. 

The  fourth  and  last  year,  this  ground  should  be 
sown  with  bariey  and  grass-seeds.  Barley  in 
this  case  is  preferable  to  oats,  because  the  soil  be- 
inst^ close  and  retentive,  there  is  more  time  to  pre- 
pare and  pulverize  it  by  frequent  ploughings,  &c. 
for  the  reception  of  the  sefd.  As  it  should  only 
be  cut  one  year  (or  hay,  the  quantity  of  pasture 
grass  seeds  should  be  in  a  fuller  proportion. 

in.    Light  soil  inclining  to  sand. 

This  should  be  broke  up  with  a  crop  of  oats  the 
first  year,  and  with  §l  very  light  furrow.  Next 
year's  crop  should  be  turnip,  manured  with  a 
compoi)nd  of  lime  and  ptrong  earth,  such  as  scour- 
ings  of  ditches,  cleanings  of  ponds,  &c.,  or  clay 
mari  where  it  can  be  had;  and  the  turnips  should 
be  fed  oS  on  the  same  ground,  either  with  sheep 
or  black  cattle,  in  hurdles.  The  turnip,  in  thia 
case,  may  be  sown  in  broad  cast,  with  a  less  pro- 
portion of  manure,  as  that  from  the  slieep  or  cattle, 
while  eating  them  off,  will  add  a  store  of  matter 
Vo  enrich  the  soil,  and  the  trampHng  and  treading, 
&c.  will  help  to  consolidate  the  looseness  of  it. 
Barley,  with  gmss-seeds,  next  year  (the  third)^ 
will  uot  fail  to  be  a  good  crop;  and  it  will  be  pre- 
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lerable  to  low  only  tor  pasture;  in  which  ease,  len 
red  clover,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  whte  and 
yellovr,  will  be  proper. 

In  this  liy^ht  and  loose  soil,  the  graos-seeds 
should  be  so^n  aller  the  barley  hae  got  one  har- 
rowing; and  it  will  be  necessary  to  roll  it  well 
when  the  other  course  of  harrowing  has  been 
completed.  There  may  be  other  rotations  for  this 
kind  of  soil,  but  none  better  adapted  to  It;  nor  any 
that  wiJJ  return  a  profit  so  easily,  and  leave  it 
again  in  ao  mproved  state  of  pasture. 

1 V.    jtnother  class  of  light  soils,  wety  the  paslun 
stinted  and  unproductive. 

Here,  the  surflice  bein<;  less  ru^reed '  and  une- 
■vep,  it  may  be  manured  on  the  sward  wirh  a 
'Compound  of  lime,  earth,  and  Farmryard  dung,  at 
the  rate  of  100  cart- loads  per  acre.  This  should 
be  ploughed  down  m  the  months  of  October  and 
November,  and  sown  with  oats  early  in  spring. 
The  second  crop  should  be  peas  with  two  fur- 
rows; and  the  third  and  last  crop,  oats,  with  grass- 
seeds,  lor  pasture  only.  The  compound  should  be 
made  up  some  months  previous  to  its  being  used 
as  manure;  and  should  be  once  turned  over,  to 
accelerate  its  decomposition,  and  render  il  more 
6a*ily  incorporated  with  the  soil. 

Y.    AwAhw  doss  of  similar  soilt  hamng  the  sur- 
face over-run  with  coarse  grass,  heath,  fc. 

If  this  soil  is  of  sufficient  depth,  it  will  be  advi- 

■able  to  pare  and  burn  it  before  the  first  crop.  * 

When  this  is  done,  15Q  bushels  of  well  slaclced 

lime  to  the  acre  sbouldbe  spread  on  it,  along  wi;h 

tJie  ashes,  which  will  ensure  a  good  crop  of  oats. 

-JTbe  second  year,  potatoes  or  turnip;  and  for  the 

itbird  and  last  crop,  barley  or  oats,  with  grass- 

v«ead8)  for  pasture  only. 

Thare  are  the  different  classes  of  soil,  with  the 
mode  of  management,  that  were  proposed  to  be 
treated  pf  in  thirpart  of  the  Appendix,  as  being 
those  which  most  generally  occur.  Modifications 
of  .culture  may  be  judged  of  and  applied  by  the 
occupiers;  but  the  ieadiag  object,  alter  draining, 
is  to  overcome  the  barren  and  unproductive  state 
in  which  they  lie;  but  not,  by  over-cropping,  to  ex- 
haust or  deteriorate  them;  and  aAer  being  man- 
aged in  the  manner  described,  lo  let  them  remain 
ai  rest  for  some  years,  when  rhey  will  be  better 
able  to  undergo  a  more  extended  course  of  crop- 
ping, and  become  stiil  more  fertile  and  productive. 

GBZIBRAL  COirCLUSION. 

In  the  preceding  pages,  I  have  endeavored  to 
explain,  in  as  precise  and  explicit  a  manner  as  the 
subjects  admit,  the  various  circumstances,  princi- 
ples, and  data  on  which  the  ^Art  of  Draining 


hollow  and  surface  draining,  which  are  still  very 
much  practised  in  both  parts  of  the  kingdom; 
and  which,  in  many  cases^  are  the  only  kind  ap- 
plicable. 

Of  emban!<ments,  I  have  given  a  pretty  full 
detail,  with  practical  directions  applicable  to  their 
various  sit  uai ions,  and  forms  of  construction. 
And  lastly,  m  the  preceding  Appendix,  I  have 
given  such  hints  and  directions  as  may  be  uiseful, 
not  to  the  experienced  and  nK)re  practical  farmer, 
but  to  those  ^ho  are  not  yei  so  Jully  acquainted 
wjth  the  culture  and  improvemenr  of  tost  and 
unproductive  land,  tfier  it  has  been  drained. 

I  have  treated  these  subjects,  in  aU  their  vari- 
ous branches,  with  that  degree  of  coi^fidence, 
which  the  experience  of  a  long  and  succeBsfiil 
practice  has  enabled  roe  to  do;  and  it  will  afford 
me  peculiar  satisfaction,  if  this  work  shall  contri- 
bute, in  any  degree,  to  the  extension  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  practical  application  of  these  important 
objects,  so  likely  to  promote  the  interest  of  the 
landed  proprietor,  the  farmer  and  the  public  in 
general. 

John  Johhstovb. 
Lauriston  Lodge,  Edinburgh,  > 
December,  1834.  $ 

From  the  Caltivmtor. 
BOTPTlAlf  WHEAT. 


•enable  every  practical  farmer  to  profit  by  the  dis 
eovery  of  the  late  Mr.  Elkington,  in  the  drainage 
of  those  more  intricate  cases  to  which  his  system 

.applies:  and  also,  to  apply  the  more  usual  inodes  of 

II  '  ■  1  ...     ,1 

*  Though  this,  in  practice,  is  now  almost  exploded* 
it  IS  the  best  metbod  of  subduing  aucb  herbage. 


This  was  spoken  of,  with  the  other  varieties  of 
spring  wheat,  in  our  September  number,  volume 
iv.  Since  that  time,  our  attention  has  been  par- 
ticulariy  turned  to  this  grain,  by  the  receipt  of  se- 
veral parcels  kindly  sent  us,  and  by  repeated  in- 
quiries where  the  seed  could  be  purchased,  and  at 
what  price.  It  has  also  been  highly  commended 
in  the  news  journals. 

This  wheat  is  known  under  the  various  names 
of  Egyptian,  Syrian,  Smyrna,  many  spiked,  reed^ 
and  wild-goose  wheat  ft  derives  its  latter  name 
from  a  story,  which  is  current  in  the  north,  thai 
four  or  five  kernels,  from  which  the  American 
stock  has  proceeded,  was  found  in  the  crop  oi  a 
wild  goose,  which  was  shot  about  four  years  ago, 
on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Champlain.  It  is  call- 
ed reed  wheat  from  the  great  strength  of  itsstraw, 
which  serves  to  prevent  its  being  prostrated  in  the 
field. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  this  species  of  wheat 
in  the  United  States,  is  in  the  ^Memoirs  of  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture.* 
A  parcel  of  it  was  received  in  1807,  by  the  socie- 
ty, fVom  Gen,  Armstrong,  then  our  minister  at 
Paris.  This  grain  was  grown  five  or  six  years  by 
Judge  Peiiers,  and  proved  to  be  very  productive;  a 
pint  of  seed,  sown  m  drills  and  hoed,  giving  one 
bushel  and  a  peck  of  grain.  But  we  find  the 
iudge  saying,  after  three  or  four  years'  trial,  that  it 
had  not  ^Hhriven  so  as  to  encourage  extensive 
culture."  In  a  moref  southern  latitude,  he  express- 
es a  belief  that  it  would  do  well.  It  was  exten- 
sively distributed;  but  from  our  not  having  heard 
more  about  it  in  the  last  twenty-six  years,  we  be- 
lieved it  had-  not  proven  a  valuable  accession  to 
our  husbandry. 

We  have  seen  beautiful  fields  of  this  wheilt. 
We  sowed  a  sample  specimen  two  yeara  a^,  but 
on  being  assured  by  a  friend  thalt  it  was  inferior 
for  flour,  we  gave  it  up.    In  the  Philadelphia  edi- 
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tioQ  of  the  'Domestic  Encyclopcedia,'  prfnted  in 
1821,  we  find  it  stated,  that  this  kind  of  grain  does 
not  yield  so  much  flour  or  meal  as  any  of  the 
other  kinds  of  wheat,  and  that  "the  fiour  is  scarce- 
ly superior  to  that  obtained  from  the  finest  barley." 
Having  said  thus  much,  which  we  felt  bound  to 
■ay  in  the  line  of  duty,  as  to  the  character  and  in- 
troduction of  this  gmin  into  our  country — it  remains 
only  for  us  to  add,  that  the  seed  may  be  procured 
of  our  friend  Mr.  Thorburn,  at  jivB  dollars  a 
bushel. 


IDBMARKS  ON   A6RTCCLTVRAL    HOBBI 

HUACBDGS. 


AND 


We  had  designed,  long  a^^o,  to  submit,  more  at 
length  than  heretofore,  remarks  on  a  class  of  subjects 
which  may  1>e  comprised  under  the  general  designa- 
tion of  "agricultural. bobbies  and  humbugs;*'  to  which 
might  be  added,  "a^culhiral  frauds,**  if  it  were  not 
improper  and  offensive  to  place  in  juxta-position  the 
desigfning  deceivers,  and  the  decbived;  that  is,  some  of 
tbe  most  knavish  of  the  agriculturkl  profession,  with 
many  of  the  most  disinterested,  honorable,  and  public- 
spirited.  But  so  it  is — by  the  united  operations  of  the 
cheats  and  their  dupes,  (who,  being  deceived  them- 
selves. Innocently  aid  in  deceiving  others,)  there  Is  a 
perpetual  succession,  in  the  agricultural  and  other  pa- 
pers, of  agricultural  humbugs  and  deceptions,  by  which 
a  few  make  Iai|^e  profits,  and  many  find  disappointment 
and  loss.  We  have  heretofore,  though  coAcisely,  and 
as  incidental  to  particular  subjects,  expressed  opinions 
designed  to  oppose  the  progress  of  this  evil;  and  similar 
views  were  more  generally  expressed  by  our  friend, 
James  M.  Garnett,  esq.  in  bis  last  *Address,'  published 
in  this  work.  Still,  there  remains  an  ample  field  of 
humbug  to  treat  of,  and  to  expose. 

There  are  various  modes  of  practice,  in  this  branch 
of  business;  but  the  most  usual  is  the  following:  Some 
new  variety  of  com,  wheat,  or  other  crop,  is  aonouaced, 
and  recommended  as  being  superior  in  production  and 
value,  to  any  thing  known  before.  This  statement 
may  be  partially  true,  or  i^t6ge$her  mistaken — and  in 
either  case,  the  pubhcation  may  have  been  made  with 
honest  and  praiseworthy  intentions.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  first  motive  of  the  publication,  as  well  as  the 
final  effect,  may  have  been  to  make  dupes,  and  to  get 
hold  of  their  money.  Recording  to  these,  or  other  cir- 
cumstances, the  early  publication  either  contains,  or  is 
afterwards  followed  by,  a  notification  that  Mr.  Such-a- 
one  offers  to  sell  seed  or  plants  of  this  rare  and  valuable 
variety,  at  a  price  three  or  four  times,  or  it  may  be  ten 
times,  as  high  as  is  usual,  or  as  would  be  a  sufficient 
remuneration  for  the  raising.  Tbe  enthusiastic  and 
credulous,  among  the  readers  of  these  highly-wrought 
panegyrics,  are  put  all  agog  to  obtain  seeds  whicb,  as 
represented,  alone  will  add  30  per  cent. 'to  their  crops. 
The  regular  seedsmen  hasten  to  give  their  orders,  that 
they  may  profit  by  the  new  demand,  just  as  milliners 
would  for  bonnets  of  the  latest  fashion,  and  knowing 
well  that  the  fashion  will  be  as  likely  to  be  transient  In 
the  One  case  as  the  other.  Tbe  editors  and  publishers 
of  agricultural  joiu-nals,  who  are  not  themselves  seeds- 
men, find  that  articles  on  these  wonderful  new  pro- 
ducts are  interesting  to  many  of  their  readers,  and  very 


convenient  to  fill  their  columns;  and  therefore,  thf^ 
help  on  its  way  every  successive  Irambng,  and  the 
more  wonderful  the  account,  the  more  sure  it  is  of  be* 
ing  Sv^lected  for  republication.  But  if  the  publisher  is 
hinlself  eoga^^ed,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  selling  of 
seeds,  kc.  (which  is  a  usual,  because  a  very  conve- 
nient and  profitable  combination  of  trades,)  then  he 
can  best  profit  by  bis  readers*  appetite  for  novelties  and 
wonders;  for  he  can  not  only  start  and  direct  the  pulft, 
but  such  recommendations  are,  beyond  comparison, 
the  most  eiiective  of  advertisements,  bt*cause  not  sus* 
pected  to  be  such,  nor  to  be  otherwise  than  the  honest 
and  disinterested  opinions  of  the  writers.  We^  who 
have  no  such  connexion  with  seedsmen  or  others,  aad 
have  no  such  private  interest  to  forward — and  who 
have  Treated  with  distrust,  scorn  and  contempt,  all  A 
forts  to  buy  of  us  editorial  puffs — ^yet  even  toe  cui> 
scarcely  avoid  giving  some  help  to  the  progress  o(  this' 
widely-spread  puffing  system;  for  so  many  articles  in' 
agricultural  and  other  publications  partake  of  this  char* 
acter,  without  its  being  apparent,  that  it  is  impessiUe 
to  know  all  such,  and  thereby  to  exclude  them'  from 
our  pages,  or  to  mark  them  with  deserved  reprobation, 
when  published.  We  have  always  been  very  scrupu- 
lous and  cautious  on  this  head;  and  certainly  have  never 
aided,  knowingly,  any  such  plan  of  deception.  Still, 
in  selecting  for  republication  tbe  current  ai  tides  of  tbe 
day,  'from  other  journals,  such  as  notiees  of  particular 
heavy  prbducts,  new  and  valuable  seeds,  plants,  live- 
stock, ah'd  farming  implements,  we  may  haye  been, 
unconsciously,  helping  to  extend  the  circulation  and 
effect  of  a  salesman's  disguised  puff.  If  we  were  to 
discard  our  scruples,  and,  instead  of  neglecting  or  o;)pos- 
ing,  were  fully  to  sustain  tbe  puffing  system,  our  publi- 
cation would  have  many  more  articles  of  temporary  in- 
terest to  readers^  and  ivmore  ways  than  one,  would 
be  productive  of  much  more  profit  to  the  publisher. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  we  suffer  from  the  great  and 
ever-cbangjng  demand  created  and  maintained  for  new 
seeds,  &c.  Our  remote  readers,  believing  (and  very 
correctly)  that  we  are  always  pleased  to  serve  them 
individually,  as  well  as  to  forward  tbe  improvement  of 
agriculture  in  every  department,  frequently  write  to 
request  our  aid  in  procuring  for  them  seed  of  spring 
wheat,  twin  com,  Baden  ^orn,  &c.  or  others  of  tiie 
highly-praised  varieties  which  are  successively  eUbow^ 
vng  each  other  out  of  notice.  We  have  done  our  best 
in  such  cases,  and  sometimes  at  as  much  gratuitous 
trouble  and  expense,  as  the  article  in  question  was 
worth;  even  wheii  we  had  little  hope  of  being  success- 
ful in  the  safe  transmission;  for  owing  to  tbe  difficulties 
which  any  one  who  is  not  practically  engaged  in,  or 
acquainted  with,  commercial  business,  finds  in  trans- 
mitting articles  through  circuitous  routes,  and  varipus 
conveyances,  and  by  sundry  agents,  it  is  probable  that 
not  one  such  venture,  in  three,  reaches  its  destination 
safely,  after  all  the  trouble  and  care  taken.  The  regu- 
lar seedsmen  and  traders  can  do  better  in  this  respect ; 
and  they  can  not  only  send  any  new  hobby  to  any  des- 
tination, (for  price  enough,)  but  moreover,  they  will 
generally  have  a  better  one  ready  for  sale,  before  the 
first  will  have  reached  its  distant  buyer. 

Since  the  first  commencement  of  agricultural  jour- 
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wUs  in  the  United  States,  there  have  been  many  arti- 
cles announced  as  new  and  valuable,  puffed  into  noto- 
riety*  thence  ea<(crly  sought  aAe*  by  purchasers,  tried, 
and  found  wanting— and  finally  abandoned  and  for^t- 
ten.  And  It  is  so  much  more  pleasing  to  mankind  to 
be  flattered  by  vain  hopes,  and  be  deceived,  than  to  be 


the  former  kind  will  be  much  the  most  productive  to 
the  acre.  Many,  not  content  with  deep  grains,  seek 
for  the  smallest  sized  cobs — ^that  the  larger  proportion  of 
each  ear  may  be  of  grain  rather  than  of  rob.  On  tftie 
contrary,  John  Taylor,  our  great  and  distinguiabed  ag« 
riculturist,  preferred  ears  with  the  largest  cobs,  lor 


warned  of  the  danger  of,  and  guarded' against  decep-  seed,  because,  as  is  evidently  and  maibematically  true, 
tion,  that  editors  will  always  advance  the  popularity  of  i  J^  the  grains  are  of  equal  siae,  there  will  be  more  of 
their  publications,  by  floating  with  the  general  current, !  them  encirclin};  a  large  than  a  small  cob.  Some  seek 
and  falling  in  with  every  such  fashionable  error,  while  i  '<^'^  ^<^rge  ears;  others  for  many  ears  upton  one  stalk. 


it  lasts.  By  thus  flattering  and  ministering  to  the  tan- 
"Ciea  of  the  ardent  and  sanguine,  (who  are  also  genei-al- 
'ly  the  most  zealous  and  active,)  among  their  readers. 


Many  farmers  are  as  curious  and  particular  in  select- 
ing seed-wheat,  either  for  the  large  size  of  the  grair* 
the  large  number  of  grains  in  the  head,  the  large  Lum- 


ut  kati  to  them  they  will  render  the  publications  most  <  ber  of  stalks  and  quantity  of  grain  from  a  single  seed; 
interesting.  And  though  almost  every  new  hobby  •'  and  all  confide  equally  in  thereby  securing  more  pro- 
may,  in  Its  turn,  be  found  worthless,  yet  but  lew  read-  { duct  in  general,  from  the  land.  Now  we  have  no 
«r8  will  find  fault  of  the  favor  previously  shown.  Ail  *A»^h  in  any  of  these  modes  of  rtasoning.  and  therefore 
tba^the  editor  has  to  do,  is  to  dismount,  silently  and  '  "one  in  the  supposed  results.  Without  denying:  that 
quietly,  from  the  exposed  and  disgraced  hobby,  and  |  particular  varieties  of  plants  may  be  somewhat  more 
mount  the  next  one  that  seems  most  likely  to  en- 1  productive  than  others  which  are  equally  suitible  to 
gage  attention  and  interest.  i  the  same  soil  an<|  climate — and  admitting   that   the 

Wfth  such  aid,  and  by  such  recommendations,  the  ^^mallest  well  ascertained  advantage  of  superiority  \% 
public  attention  has  been  at  different  times  solicited  to  ,  worth  securing— yet,  in  general,  and  in  tlie  absence  of 
not  only  various  new  varieties  of  the  more  important  i  ^H  positive  proofs  of  exceptions,  we  maintain  that  com, 


grain  crops,  but  also  to  such  minor  articles  of  cultiva- 
tion, as  millet,  (of  various  kinds,)  the  bene  plant, 
Cobbett's  "Russian  turnips,"  (which,  as  Swedith  ivr- 
nips,  bad  been  lon^  known,  and  valued  for  their  real 
advantages,  in  England,  and  treated  of  ii^  £ngiish  books, 
but  which  it  required  humbug  and  false  appreciation 
to  bring  it  into  use  here — );  and  as  great  expectations 
of  profit  were  thereon  built,  as  are  now  on  spring  wheat 
and  the  several  new  kinds  of  prolific  com;  and  as  proba- 
bly soon  will  be,  on  the  Egyptian,  or  Jnany-headed 
wheat 

Do  not  let  us  be  understood  as  denying  all  velue  to 
these  over-rated  novelties — nor  as  wishing  to  discour- 
age trials  of  new  plants,  or  new  (supposed)  improve- 
ments of  any  kind.  On  the  contrary^  we  would  en- 
courage trials,  if  made  carefully  an4  accurately,  as  be- 
ing calculated  not  only  to  amuse  and  gratify  all  culti- 
vators of  inquiring  minds,  but  also  as  sometimes  lead- 
ing to  results  which,  if  correctly  appreciated,  will  be 
of  important  value  to  agriculture.  But  we  do  mean  to 
avow  a  very  general  distrust  of  these  many  newly  dis- 
covered values  in  particular  varieties  of  seeds,  he,  and 
especially  when  it  is  manifest  that  he  who  makes  or 
sustains  the  recommendation  of  the  article,  has  a  p^- 
vate  and  pecuniary  interest  in  raising  its  reputation,  oc 
maintaining  for  it  a  high  selling  price.  Let  all  the  at- 
tendant and  connected  circumstances  be  borne  in  mind, 
and  the  trials  be  economically,  as  well  as  cautiously 
and  accurately  made,  and  we  would  urge  the  trial  of 
every  new  thing  that  was  even  plausibly  recommended. 

In  addition  to  all  the  supposed  more  productive  kinds 
of  g^n,  which  have  been  made  generally  known  to 
the  agricultural  public,  there  are  hundreds  of  individu- 
al farmers  who,  silently  and  privately,  cherish  their 
own  particalar  fancies  as  to  the  superiority  of  their 
own  selections.  One  aims,  by  selection  of  seed,  to  get 
the  deepest  grained  corn,  because  an  ear  of  such  must 
have  much  more  grain  than  one  of  eqiuU  size,  but 
shallow-grained;  and  thence  he  erroneously  infers  that 


or  wheat,  or  other  grains,  will  produce  according  to 
the  degree  of  fertility  and  mode  of  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  and  according  to  the  adaptation  of  the  kinds  of 
grain  to  the  soil,  climate  and  season.  Perhaps  every 
variety  of  grain  may  be  the  most  productive  in  some 
particular  situation  and  season;  for  all  varieties  are  pro- 
duced by  nature,  in  the  never-ceasing  eflbrt  to  sccoui- 
modate  a  misplaced  plant  to  its  new,  and  comparative- 
ly, inhospitable  location  or  circumstances.  It  is  high- 
ly important  to  adapt  the  kind  of  seed -to  the  soil,  cli- 
mate, and  usual  seasons;  and  the  waut  of  such  adap- 
t  ttion  may  reduce  a  crop  to  less  than  half  of  what 
might  have  been  obtained  from  othe^  seed.  But  we 
have  not  the  slightest  faith  in  any  of  the  many  pre- 
vailing opinions,  that  larger  crops  are  to  be  obtained 
by  choosing  seed  on  account  of  the  form,  size,  or  num- 
ber of  grains,  or  the  size  or  number  of  ears,  &c.  In- 
deed, (as  we  stated  in  a  former  volume,  when  touch- 
ing incidentally  on  this  subject,)  when  ears  of  com, 
wheat,  or  other  grain,  are  remarkably  large,  for  the 
particular  variety  grown,  or  a  single  root  is  remarka- 
bly productive,  either  id  number  or  size  of  ears,  or 
quantity  of  grain,  if  furnishes  safficient  evidence  of  in- 
sufficient product  from  the  land;  or  in  other  words, 
that  there  was  too  little  Seed  to  the  acre;  and  that  a 
greater  number  of  stalks  would  have  yielded  a  better 
crop,  though  by  reducing  the  prbdu£t  <jf  every  indi- 
vidual stalk. 

These  views  are  not  opposed  to  Ihe  fact,  that  the 
Maryland  twin  com,  the  Baden  corn,  or  the  Dutton 
com,  (for  example)  in  certain  situations,  may  be 
more  productive  than  our  ordinary  kinds.  But  they 
are  utterly  opposed  to  the  belief  of  either  of  these  va- 
rieties. Or  any  other,  being  more  prbductive  in  a/2,  or 
in  most  situations— or  of  being  more  productive  in  a 
very  great  degree^  in  any  situation.  Mr.  Carmichael, 
who  was  among  the  first  to  recommend  the  Maryland 
twin  corn,  through  the  pages  of  the  Farmers*  Regis- 
ter— and  whom  we  still  deem  among  the  best  authori- 
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ties,  on  accMint  of  having  full  experience  and  means 
for  ot^senration  and  comparison — confined  his  recom- 
znendation  within  the  following  limits:  <*My  expe- 
rience*' (he  says,  at  p.  605,  vol.  2.)  "induces  me  k) 
think  that  no  great  advantage  is  derived  if  this  com  is 
planted  on  lands  naturally  poor,  or  exhausted  by  culti- 
vation; but  where  in  a  state  of  fertility,  either  natu- 
rally or  by  improvements,  I  think  the  [increase  of] 
product  from  this  kind  of  corn  will  be  more  than  fifteen 
per  cent."  Now  this  amount  of  increase,  if  accurate- 
ly estimated,  is  sufficiently  great  to  induce  the  trial  of 
this  com,  on  the  soils  recommended  as  suitable,  and  in 
a  latitude  not  very  different  from  that  of  Queen  Ann's 
county,  Md.  But  this  increase  is  far  short  of  what 
the  san^ine  expect,  or  what  would  have  induced  so 
many  to  require  this  kind  of  grain;  and  the  writer  en- 
tirely objects  to  planting  it  on  any  but  the  very  small 
proportion  oCrich  Umdt.  This  corn  is  ti  forward  kind, 
oven  in  Maryland;  of  course  it  is  too  forward  for  our  lo- 
cation; and  in  southern  Alabama,  and  lower  South 
Carolina,  it  will  lose  the  benefit  of  near  or  quite  two 
months  of  the  growing  season,  which  the  longer  sum- 
mers there  offer  to  vegetation.  This  com  will  there 
become,  under  Nature's  correcting  training,  more  and 
more  late  in  ripening,  and  the  ears  larger  and  fewer; 
and  we  believe  that  Nature  knows  best  how  to  adapt 
particular  grains  to  particular  soils  and  climates,  and 
that  the  more  the  Maryland  twin-corn  shall  be  changed 
'by  her  efforts,  from  its  present  and  most  highly  prized 
[Peculiarities,  the  more  productive  it  will  be  in  south- 
ern regions. 

Neither  do  these  views  contradict  others  which  we 
have  advocated,  deduced  from  the  valuable  article  of 
Dr.  Bronn,  in  vol.  1,  (at  page  257)  of  this  journal. 
Our  deductions  then  made,  and  still  adhered  to,  were, 
that  northern  and  moist  climates,  and  clay  and  cold 
soils,  tended  to  increase  the  vegetable  (or  the  stem 
and  leaf)  parts  of  a  crop,  at  the  expense  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  seed;  and  that  southern  and  dry  climates, 
and  hot  or  sandy  soils,  made  the  seed  more  perfect,  but 
diminisHed  the«ucculence  and  size  of  the  plant  in  gene- 
ral. And,  as  the  first  Jprogeny  would  partake  largely 
of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  parent  stock,  it  was 
therefore  proper  to  bring  our  grass  seeds  from  the  most 
cold  and  moist  situations,  and  the  seeds  of  crops,  val- 
ued mostly  for  the  grain,  from  the  warmest  and  dry- 
est.  We  may  gain,  in  this  manner,  in  the  particular 
product  most  wanting,  though  at  the  cost  of  some 
general  reduction  of  the  product  of  the  entire  plant  or 
crop.  But,  to  have  a  tenth,  only,  added  to  the  bulk  of 
the  stalk  and  leaf  of  a  clover  or  other  grass  crop,  want- 
ed for  hay,  pasture,  or  green  manure,  we  might  well 
afford  thatitshould  l>e  incapable  of  bringing  the  half  of  a 
usual  crop  of  seed;  and  we  would  be  very  unwilling 
(by  change  of  seed,  or  otherwise,)  to  double  our 
growth  of  wheat-straw,  by  lessening  the  grain  only  one- 
tenth.  Both  these  effects,  or  something  like  them  in 
degree,  we  believe  might  be  produced  by  brin°^ing 
grass  and  grain  seed,  from  far  northern  regions,  to  be 
sown  m  the  south;  and  in  a  less  degree,  by  chan^ps  of 
seed  from  cold  and  moist,  to  hot  and  dry  soils,  on  the 
same  farm. 

But  this  is  a  digression  from  humbugs  and  hobbies— 
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or  perhaps,  as  may  be  charged,  from  those  of  other 
people,  to  some  of  our  own.  We  do  not  claim  exemp- 
tion from  the  liability  of  being  deceived  in  such  mat- 
ters, nor,  in  consequence,  of  thence  aiding  to  deceive 
our  readers.  But  we  claim  ihU  at  least,  that  we  do 
not  sell  our  humbugs,  nor  make  any  pecuniary  gain  in 
the  humbug  market.  If  we  aid  in  forwarding  decep- 
tion, it  is  done  disinterestedly  and  honestly.  To  return 
then  to  the  subject. 

The  Baden  corn  seems  now  to  be  the  most  fashionable 
and  popular  vanety.  The  following  extracts  will 
show  the  claims  made  for  it  to  public  favor.  The  first 
is  a  letter  from  the  commissioner  of  the  Patent  Office, 
who  exhibits  a  laudable,  though  in  this  respect  an  ill- 
directed,  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture;  and 
the  second  is  the  material  part  of  the  letter  to  him 
from  Mr.  T.  N.  Baden,  the  producer  and  seller  of  the 
corn. 

**To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer  and  Gardener. 

Paleni  Office,  Dec.  12,  1887. 

"Dear  Sir — I  liave  received  many  inaniries  respect- 
ing the  culture  of  *'Baden  corn,"  and  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Baden  on  the  subject.  1  take  the  libeity  of 
enclosing  his  letter  for  publication  in  your  %'aluable 
paper. 

*:Mr.  Baden's  experiment*?  this  season,  show  that  his 
own  is  eariier  than  many  other  kinds.  I  have  distri- 
buted the  last  year  a  great  number  of  parcels  of  the 
Baden  corn;  tliat  which  has  been  planted  in  latitude 
not  exceeding  40  or  45  north,  has  succeeded  admira- 
bly. It  will  soon  be  acclimated  in  the  higher  latitudes. 
Ovpr  100  bushels  has  been  raised  per  acre  on  the  rich 
lands  of  the  west  and  south,  without  any  manure. 
'  Yours,  respectfully, 

H.  L.  Ellswobth." 

"To  the  Hon.  IIenbt  L.  Ellsworth, 

Washington  City, 

Prince  George't  County,  Md,,  Nod,  4M,  1887. 

'•Dear  Sir, — Agreeably  to  promise,  I  now  write  you 
a  few  lines  to  inform  you,  that  within  the  last  two  years 
(and  never  before)  there  has  been  a  report  in  circula- 
tion ttiat  my  com  was  a  latter  kind.  However,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  my  friends,  1  have  made  an  experiment 
this  yna'r,  which  1  hope  will  satisfy  every  one  upon 
that  point.  I  planted  a  lot  of  six  dcres  and  a  half,  as 
near  as  I  could  jud»e,  (by  stepping)  of  this  kind  of 
corn,  tlie  20th  day  of  May  last— my  book  is  now  be- 
lorc  ine.  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  the  date,  which  is 
more  than  a  month  later  than  the  common  time  of  ma- 
ny persons  plantino:  in  this  neighborhood.  I  gave  no 
extra  management  to  hurry  its  growth,  and  determined 
to  sjive  it  ouly  the  common  routine  of  work  that  I  ge- 
nerally pive  my  corn.  It  is  now  perfectly  ripe  and 
hard,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  and  no  frost  could 
do  it  ariy  injury  in  any  way;  and  I  believe  it  will  yield 
OS  much  good  sound  corn  to  t.e  acre  as  any  that  was 
planted  in  tlie  nei^hborbood  any  time  in  April  upon 
land  of  tlie  same  quality.  This  evidently  shows  that 
my  corn  is  a  forward  kirid,  and  will  come  to  maturity 
as  soon  as  any  other.  By  the  first  opportunity,  I  will 
send  you  a  few  stalks  of  this  corn  that  was  planted  the 
1st  day  of  May,  with  the  corn  on  them,  as  it  grrew  in 
both  the  lot  and  fi?ld,  and  none  with  less  than /bwr,  and 
some  with  sfiven  and  ei'^ht  frond  ears  on  a-  ifalk — then  I 
will  leave  you  to  judge  which  of  them  is  the  better. 
As  soon  as*  it  is  sufficiently  dry  to  s!  ell  and  put  up,  I 
slirill  ••end  you  twjniy  or  thixiv  biisliciaol  as  f;ood  wed 
corn  as  you  l.avc^  ever  seen.  I  have  not  long  since  dis- 
covered something:  in  this  corn,  which  convinces  me 
tl'at  I  can  stiil  make  a  preat  improvement  oo  it,  by 
addinp:  mnch  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  grain 
on  each  st«lk.    I  am  now  persevering  in  my  enorts. 
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and  intend  to  raise  a  large  crop  every  year  in  its  puri- 
ty, to  supply  ail  who  may  apply  for  it  lor  seed. 
•  •  •  «  •  • 

^*P.  S.  I  can  ship  any  seed  that  may  be  ordered  i 
e?ich  week  to  Baltimore,  if  a  few  days  are  excepted 
^hen  navigation  is  interrupted  by  the  ice." 

The  grossest,  and  yet  the  most  profitable  fraud  that 
has  been  practiced,  was  by  an  Irishman  named  Hall, 
who  went  through  the  country  (in  or  about  the  year 
1815,)  selling  patent  rights  (as  he  pretended)  for  a  dis- 
covery of  his  in  cultivating  com;  by  means  of  which, 
two  laborers  only,  without  horse  or  plough,  and  on  or- 
dinary land,  could  make  a  crop  of  2500  bushels  of  corn, 
annually.  His  plan  was  to  lay  00"  a  field  regulariy  in- 
to squares  of  nine  feet;  and  one  of  these  squares  in 
each  contiguous  nine,  was  to  be  manured  and  cultivat- 
0d,  and  to  bear  as  many  stalks,  and  (as  he  promised) 
was  to  yield  as  much  product,  as  the  whole  space  of 
niae  squares,  if  the  whole  had  been  ploughed  and  plant- 
ed over  equally,  as  in  the  usual  mode;  and  each  square 
was  to  be  thus  cropped  in  succession,  so  as  to  make  a 
nine-years  rotation  on  the  same  field.  According  to 
his  reasoning,  the  thkkly  standing  corn  on  each  plant- 
ed chequer,  would  be  benefited  by  the  surrounding 
vacant  eight  squares;  and  yet  these  eight  would  be 
resting  and  improving,  until  the  turn  of  each  came,  in 
yuccession,  to  bear  the  crop.  This  impudent  impostor 
(lid  not  even  exhibit  his  patent  right  which  he  claimed 
to  possess-rnor  had  he  any  valid  testimonials  of  the 
worth  either  of  his  plan,  or  his  character.  His  whole 
means  of  success  consisted  in  the  enormous  profits 
which  he  promised.  It  was  as  if  an  agricultural  Alad- 
din's lamp  bad  been  offered  to  every  far<ier.  His 
terms  too  were  very  moderate;  he  asked  only  010  in 
hand,  to  permit  the  exercise  of  his  right;  and  $40  more 
were  to  be  paid  after  the  first  crop  had  been  gathered, 
|ind  the  plan  found  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  It  is  true 
that  Hall  did  not  make  many  converts;  but,  so  far  as 
we  heard  of  his  movements,  in  lower  Virginia,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  sales  to  some  five  to  ten  farmers  in 
almost  eyery  county  which  he  visited  during  his  rapid 
progress.  With  these  advanced  payments  he  was  con- 
tent; at  least  he  never  returnefi  to  ask  for  the  much 
larger  balance  remaining  due.  It  was  still  mom  re- 
markable, that  most  of  the  persons  who  paid  for  Hall*s 
plan,  were  not  experimenters,  but  such  as  were  called 
''solid,  practical  farmers,^'  who  had  been  previously  es- 
chewers  and  despisers  of  all  theory  and  book-farming*, 
and  many  were  old  men,  who  had  never  before  vjuied 
front  the  time-honored  usages  of  their  neighborhood. 
But  few  of  them  even  tried  this  deariy  bought  privi- 
lege; for  they  became  heartily  ashamed  of  their  bargain 
before  the  planting  time  arrived.  Those  who  did  try 
it,  n^ade  scarcely  any  crop,  and  never  repeated  the 
ezpefiment. 

The  merino  sheep  humbug  was  of  a  still  earlier  date. 
When  the  invasion  and  devastation  of  Spain  by  the 
French  served  to  break  up  the  great  merino  flocks  in 
that  country,  and  to  remove  the  previous  prohibitions 
to  the  exportation  of  sheep  of  the  best  breeds,  the  op- 
portunity was  judiciously  availed  of  to  supply  this 
^ountiy  with  a  truly  valuable  stock.  But  the  high 
prices  obtained  for  them  generated  and  n<Hunfhed  a, 


spirit  of  speculation,  such  as  has  been  exhibited  in 
sundry  other  commodities,  in  various  regions  and  tia^ps; 
a»  in  tulip  roots  m  Holland — lots  and  lands  in  and  about 
Richmond,  formerly — and  lances  and  sites  for  future 
towns  in  many  parts  of  the  western  wilderness,  recent- 
ly. The  source  and  the  progress  of  all  such  bubbles 
may  be  stated  in  a  few  wonls.  The  increased  price 
has  no  relation  to  the  intrinsic  value  (or  productive 
use )  of  the  commodity.  But  whether  it  be  a  tulip  root 
or  a  merino  sheep — a  vacant  and  useless  lot  in  a  city, 
or  the  site  of  a  prospective  town  in  a  marsh  ora  wilder- 
ness— the  process  is  the  same.  The  article  in  question 
rises  in  market  price  (whether  by  accident,  by  depre- 
ciation of  money  caused  by  excessive  bank  issues,  or 
aome  other  delusion,  or  by  the  art  of  the  holders,)  say 
50  per  cent,  in  a  few  months,  and  is  sold  by  A.  to  B.  at 
that  rate  of  profit.  C.  buys  of  B.  at  a  proportional  ad- 
vance, simply  because  ef  the  rise  in  price  which  had 
taken  place,  and  therefore  still  expected  to  advance. 
Probably  be  is  not  disappointed  in  that  expectation; 
and  whether  he  embarked  in  the  speculation  as  knave 
or  as  dupe,  he  also  makes  a  large  profit  by  selling  to 
D.  who  is  still  more  eager  to  buy,  that  he  may  not  loee 
his  chance  for  such  great  profit,  the  regular  advance 
of  which  has  established  confidence  in  a  still  continued 
enhancement  of  price.  Thus  the  game  goes  on.  The 
greater  and  the  more  rapid  the  rise  in  price,  the  more 
eager  are  the  buyers;  and  every  one  concerned  is  mak- 
ing large  profits — or  is  made  rich,  if  operating  on  a 
scale  large  enough— until  the  bubble  of  speculation 
can  be  no  more  distended,  and  of  course  bursts;  and 
the  price  then  is  adjusted  to  intrituict  instead  of  specu- 
lative value.  In  this  way,  merino  sheep  at  one  time 
sold  in  some  cases  for  more  than  $1000  each.  We 
<have  before  touched  slightly  on  this  subject;  and  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  a  like  mania  was  now  g^w- 
iog  as  to  race  horses,  and  the  ipiproved  breeds  of  cat- 
Ue. 

Another  humbug  was  Mr.  Whitmarsh*s  seed  of  the 
Chinese  mulberry — ^which  baa  been  fully  exposed  in 
the  past  volume  of  this  journal.  The  circumstances 
afford  a  strong  exemplification  of  the  fact,  that  the 
public  are  better  pleased  to  be  deceived  than  to  be  un- 
deceived; and  that  if  both  false  promises  and  means 
for  their  correction  are  presented  to  readers,  that  most 
will  grasp  at  the  falsehood,  and  pass  the  truth  either 
unnoticed  or  unbelieved.  Before  any  seed  (real  or 
supposed)  of  the  morus  nuUticatUis  had  been  offered  for 
sale  in  this  cour.tnr,  we  published  in  this  journal,  and 
upon  high  authority,  that  these  seeds  would  not  pro- 
duce the  parent  kind,  and  therefore  were  not  worth 
planting.  This  fact  we  repeated,  and  endeavored  to 
enforce,  from  time  to  time — but  without  the  notifica* 
tion  seeming  to  have  ttie  least  effect  in  preventing  er- 
ror, or  staying  the  frauds  of  sellers,  or  the  losses  of  buy- 
ers of  the  seed.  The  humbug  had  its  course — the  sell- 
ers made  their  profit — and  now  all  are  content  to  ac- 
knowledge the  truth  that  might  have  been  known  as 
well  at  first. 

The  last  prevailing  humbug  is  tpring  wheat.  Of  the 
value  of  this  newly  introduced,  or  rather  re-introduced 
old  variety — for  spring  wheat  is  no  novelty  to  well  in^ 
formed  agriculturists^we  have  before  intimated  our 
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diatrast.  Nevertheless,  hundreds  are  eagerly  seeking 
seed  of  spring  wheat  at  $4  and  $5  the  bushel — and  as 
^ong  as  such  prices  can  be  obtained,  the  humbug  will 
^ive — and  no  longer.  It  has  already  been  settled,  that 
tome  kind  of  this  wonderful  spring  wheat  is  not  worth 
sowing;  but  then,  it  is  affirmed  that  that  kijid  was  not 
the  "real  Simon  Pure" — and  half  a  dozen  ether  kinds 
will  be  successively  offered  as  the  best,  paid  for  at 
enormous  prices,  and  found  alike  wanting.  Some  of 
the  sellers  of  spring  wheat  seed  are  already  quarrelling 
with  each  other,  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  their 
respective  kinds,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  extracts 
from  late  publications. 

"Italtan  and  Siberian  Sprmg  Wheat. — We  publish- 
ed in  our  paper  of  the  16th  instant,  a  communication 
from  Dr.  Goodsell,  of  Utica,  New  York,  comparing 
the  relative  virtues  of  these  grains,  and  decrying  those 
of  the  former  in  no  measured  terms.  Desiring  to  ex- 
ercise the  strictest  impartiality,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
lay  every  thins:  touching  agricultural  subjects  before 
oiir  readers  which  in  the  least  interesta  them,  we  have 
published  in  this  dtiy's  paper  two  letters  in  reply,  from 
Mr.  Jay  Hathaway,  the  gentleman  who  introcluced  the 
Italian  spring  wheat  into  the  culture  of  this  country. 
Without  making  ourself  at  all  a  party  to  this  contro- 
versy, we  must  express  our  regret  that  topics  of  the 
kind  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  call  forth  aiiy  thing 
which  can  be  torturad  into  motives  of  a  sinister  char- 
acter. It  is  but  natural  that  men  should  be  partial  to 
products  of  their  own;  self-love  inclines  us  to  tne  adop- 
tion of  such  opinion;  but  we  can  see  no  reason  why 
one  m&n,  who  maybe  satisfied  with  his  own  commodi- 
ty, should  step  out  of  his  way  to  attack  that  belonging 
1o  his  neighbor." — Farmer  if  Gardener. 

The  tone  of  the  champion  of  the  Siberian  spring 

Whe^t,  may  be  inferred  from  the  comments.    One  of 

tb«  fgplies  of  him  who  sds tains  (and  is  sustained  by) 

the  Italian  spring  wheat,  is  copied  below  in  full. 

"Df .  Goodsell  of  Utica,  has  cbme  out  in  the  "Culti- 
vatort"  (Judgje  Buel's  paper,)  strongly  recommending 
his  Siberian  Wheat,  and  running  down  or  trying  to  de- 
preciate the  Italian.  His  letter  may  possibly  hurt  the 
sale  of  the  Italian,  where  it  has  not  been  proven;  but  in 
this  coi\ntyv  the  experience  of  our  whole  farming  popu- 
lation is  against  him,  and  his  letter  here  i»  auite  harm- 
less. Mrt  Jos.  Wright,  a  fii-st-rate  farmer  of  this  town, 
has  sowed  the  Siberian  three  years  in  succession.  His 
first  ci^p  was  fair — his  liecohu  was  poor — and  his  third 
was  miserable.  I  do  hot  certainly  know  of  any  other 
persorv  irv  this  place  who  has  raised  it,  and  it  must  have 
very  rich  land,  whereas  the  Italian  does  not  require  it, 
and  will  do  toeU  where  the  Siberian  will  not  grow  at 
all.  The  Italian  is  not  liable  to  rust,  let  Goodsell  say 
what  he  will.    He  is  joalous  of  the  fame  of  the  Italian. 

Yours,  &c.  J.  Hathaway. 

The  above  valuable  wheat  for  seed,  may  be  had  (di- 
rect from  Jay  Hathaway,  Rome,  N.  Y.)  by  applying 
to  John  L.  Peirce,  Biiirs  Head,  North  i  hinf-street, 
Philadelphia,  at  $4  5<)  per  bushel,  by  the  single  bar- 
rel.   A  oafrel  contains  about  3^  bushels. 

Philadd,,  Fenn.,  Jdnt  28,  1838." 

A  previous  and  longer  reply  in  the  'Cultivator,*  from 

Mr.  Hathaway,  contains  tlie  following  comparative  es^ 

timate.    Tbe  Italian  spring  wheat  is  declared  to  have 

been  raised  in  ^'numerous  cases,  from  impoverished 
lands,  that  wdold  not  yield  a  crop  of  oats.  This  prop- 
erty alone  should  give  the  Italian  spring  wheat  a  name 
above  every  other,  as  do  other  in  tnis  country  possess- 
es one  so  valuable,  except  such  as  are  in  common; 
none  other  will  grow  well,  and  proditce  a  good  crop 
upon  a  poor  and  worn-out  noil.    It  has  been  grown  for 


five  seasons  in  this  county,  and  has  not  failed  in  any; 
it  rarely  ever  rusts,  although  winter  wheat  is  ruined 
all  around  it;  it  has  justly  obtained  an  enviable  popu- 
larity, as  the  doctor  knows,  as  a  sure  crop,  a  good  crop, 
and  a  larger; — it  is  the  only  article  about  which  there 
was  scarce  a  difference  of  opinion,  until  the  letter  in 
question:  here  it  tvill  effect  little— abroad  it  may  pre- 
vent a  million  from  enjoyitag  a  ceHaiilgood,  Which  un- 
like the  other,  has  not  yet  to  estaidieh  a  reputation.  A 
'^single  swallow  does  not  make,  summer" — nor  the 
yield  of  a  single  field  fix  unqualified  by  a  character. 
Many  folks  make  wild  gueMses:  the  doctor  says  his 
Quaker  friend  **ihinkt**  that  he  shall  thresh  nearly  or 
quite  40  bushels  Siberian  from  one  bushel  sown. 
Now  this  is  great,  if  he  has  gwssed  truly;  yet  I  can  tell 
him  of  a  man  who  says  he  sowed  but  hailf  a  bushel  of 
Italian  wheat  on  an  acre  of  land,  am)  that  it  yielded 
him  80  bushels  after  being  threshed,  and  his  account  is 
not  gtiets  work." 

Our  inference  from  this  correspondence  is,  that  Mr. 
Hathaway  has  already  made  a  pretty  penny  by  hie 
spring  wheat;  and  that  it  is  time  he  should  make  way 
for  some  other  public  benefactor. 

A  late  occurrence,  which  will  he  described  as  an  il- 
lustration of  some  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  presented 
to  us,  both  forcibly  and  ludicrously,  the  manner  in 
which  humbugs  operate. 

A  highly  esteemed  and  intimate  friend,  who  is  a 
member  of  one  of  the  learned  professions,  and  no  far- 
mer, had  lately  thrown  upon  his  hands  the  general  di- 
rection of  a  landed  estate.  Our  friend  is  a  regular 
though  cursory  reader  of  the  Farmer's  Register;  and 
he  had  been  forcibly  struck  with  some  of  the  state- 
ments published  of  the  product  and  great  value  of 
spring  wheat,  which  he  had  seen  there,  and  the  far 
more  seducing  acdountd  in  other  publications;  and  had 
not  paid  so  mUch,  if  indeed  any  attention,  to  our  ex- 
pressed doubts  of  its  valiie,  and  warnings  against  con- 
fiding in  it  as  a  crop.  Under  the  impressions  thus  form- 
ed, he  came  to  consult  us  as  to  a  matter  of  practical 
farming:  and  the  following  was  precisely  the  substance 
bf  his  statement  and  inquiry.    "There  is  a  piece  of 

grbund,  of  10  acres  on  the  M farm,  which  was 

reserved  and  prepared  for  oats.  It  is  but  of  moderate 
strength,  and  as  I  am  told,  would  probably  have  brought 
10  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  if  soWn  last  fall.  Now 
tlie  question  is,  would  it  not  be  the  best  thing  I  could 
do  with  it,  to  sow  spring  wheat,  instead  of  oats?  I  see 
by  advertisements  that  that  grslin  is  selling  for  seed  at 
$5  the  bushel.  Now,  if  I  were  to  buy  and  sow  only  5 
bushels  on'the  10  acres — (so  as  to  make  the  most  of  the 
seed — )  and  reap  oilly  60  bushels  of  product — which 
surely  is  a  i^iry  moderate  calculation — and  supposing 
that  my  crop  wduld  sell  for  no  more  than  $A  the  bushel 
( — for  I  wish  to  be  sure  to  be  within  reasonable 
bounds — )  and  still  I  shall  get  $22  50  an  acre,  after 
paying  fdr  the  seed." — It  did  not  require  much  trouble 
to  persuade  our  friend  that  his  scheme  was  nought,  in 
regard  to  his  own  interest.  But  perhaps  it  may  not  be 
so,  as  to  the  pubhc  interest;  for  the  account  of  it  which 
we  take  the  liberty  here  to  give,  may  possibly  serve  to 
save  to  some  others  of  our  readers  fully  as  much  money 
as  he  had  expeeted  to  make  by  spring  wheat.  He 
will  be  not  a  little  surprised,  however,  to  find  himself 
made  use  of  to  oppese  the  progress  of  humbugging. 

Tlif  description,  on  a  previous  page»  of  the  Egyptian 
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wheat,  however  cautiously  or  correctly  stated,  is  very 
likely,  without  any  vuch  design,  to  produce  a  very  ge- 
neral anxiety  to  possess  so  curious,  and  apparently  so 
productive  a  grain.  Indeed,  as  it  is  there  stated  that 
this  seed  is  already  offered  for  sale,  at  $-5  a  bushel,  it 
may  be  considered  that  this  kind  of  wheat  is  already 
elevated  in  character  to  the  dignity  of  a  regular  hum- 
bug; and  as  such,  is  launched  on  its  voyage  of  experi- 
ment on  the  credulity  of  the  agricultural  public. 

We  happened  to  have  known  this  kind  of  wheat,  hav- 
ing witnessed  its  growth  for  two  successive  years,  fully 
thirty  years  ago — and  its  subsequent  abandonment,  as 
worthless,  by  the  cultivator.  He  was  not  sharp  enough 
to  think  of  such  a  scheme  as  offering  for  sale  his  last 
crop  at  $1  the  quart;  or  perhaps  he  might  have  spread 
the  kind  through  the  United  States  as  far  as  has  been 
done  with  spring  wheat — or  as  may  yet  be  done  with 
Egyptian  wheat  itself,  notwithstanding  this  attempt  to 
prevent  that  result. 

The  Egyptian  wheat  (as  it  was  called)  which  we 
saw,  and  observed  the  af\er-product  of,  had  several 
short  heads  standing  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  upr'ght  head,  which  grew  as  usual  with  other 
kinds;  the  stalk  was  of  strength  proportioned  to  bear 
80  heavy  a  burthen  of  grain.  According  to  the  usual 
mode  ol  calculating,  in  advance,  the  productiveness  of 
such  thingSi  it  was  supposed  that  there  must  be  a  pro- 
digious increase  found  in  a  wheat  which  bora  on  each 
stalk  three  or  four  small  heads,  in  addition  to  one  laige 
one.  In  the  earliest  sowinp:,  the  usual  care  was  taken 
of  the  small  quantity  of  seed  first  obtained;  and  which 
care,  of  itself,  serves  generally  to  cause  dt^lusion,  by 
showing  a  veiy  large  first  product.  This  seed  was 
drilled,  very  thin,  (so  as  to  make  the  most  of  the  few 
seed;)  in  a  garden,  on  a  rich  and  excellent  clay  loam. 
It  made  two  rows,  several  feet  apart,  and  of  some  20 
yaids  in  length.  The  plants  were  cultivated  well,  by 
the  band-hoe,  and  the  growth  and  product,  from  so  few 
seed,  were  considered  remarkably  fine.  The  first  crop 
tbowed generally  (if  our  memory  is  correct.)  the  valued 
peculiarities  of  the  kind,  in  each  stalk  having  several 
beads.  The  whole  product  was  sown  broadcoit  the 
next  autumn,  on  a  rich  part  of  the  field  for  wheat.  The 
The  next  crop  bad  none  but  singh  hecuis — and  ex- 
hibited no  superiority  over  the  common  wheat,  so  as  to 
induce  its  being  sown  again. 

The  mere  novelty  of  any  culture,  or,  in  other  words, 
its  being  not  yet  folly  tested  by  experiment,  however 
•xciting  tocuriosity  and  interest,  is  but  a  dubious  claim 
to  its  being  of  more  worth  than  other  things  better 
known,  and  already  in  general  use.  But  even  the  cha- 
racter of  novelty,  of  many  of  these  humbugs,  though 
forming  their  principal,  if  not  sole  claim  to  notice,  is 
itself  false;  for  instead  of  being  netr,  they  are  old  things 
which  have  been  tried,  and  found  wanting,  long  ago, 
and  are  again  brought  forward,because  of  the  general  ig- 
nonuice  of  any  former  trial  having  been  made.  This 
applies  to  both  the  kinds  of  wheat  spoken  of  above. 
Thus,  since  writing  the  last  paragraph,  we  found  in  an 
old  agricultural  work,  Duhamel's,  an  account  of 
«<Smyma  wheat,"  which  is  evidently  the  ''Egyptian;'* 
And  making  due  allowance  for  the  credulity  and  san- 
guine expectations  of  the  experimenter,  as  to  its  rate 


of  product,  it  do^s  not  differ  materially  from  our  own 
early  and  almost  forgotten  experience,  as  stated  above. 
Having  read  the  whole  of  this  volume  some  twenty 
years  ago,  of  course  this  account  did  not  then  escape 
notice;  but  it  had  been  entirely  forgotten.  The  vokime 
was  printed  in  1762;  and  the  experiments  made,  com- 
menced in  1761.    The  passage  is  as  follows: 

"Smyrna  wheat  has  a  very  large  ear,  with  several 
less  or  collateral  ears,  growing  out  of,  or  round  tht» 
large  one.  It  requires  a  great  deal  more  nourisbment 
than  the  common  husbandry  will  afford;  for  there  its 
ears  grows  very  little  bigger,  and  produce  little,  if  any, 
more  grain  than  those  of  common  wheat*.  In  all  pro. 
bability,  it  will  do  much  better  when  cultivated  ac- 
cording to  the  new  method  [i.  e.  of  being  sown  in 
drills,  and  cultivated]:  but  the  experiments  which  have 
hitherto  come  to  our  knowledge  are  very  few.  The 
following  is  the  chief,  and  indeed  the  only  one  worth 
mentioning. 

M.  Le  Vayer,  one  of  the  masters  of  the  court  of  re- 
quests, sowed  come  of  this  wheat  in  1751,  in  a  smaJI 
part  of  his  estate  at  Duviere,  in  the  province  of  Maine* 
and  had  a  very  good  crop.  He  sowed  it  again  in  1752., 
in  the  common  way;  and  though  it  did  not  answer  near 
so  well  this  time,  it  yielded  him  a  third  more  than  com- 
mon wheat  would  have  done." 

As  to  spring  wheat  in  general,  (which  is  so  entirely 
new  to  nearly  all  who  are  believers  in  its  superior  va- 
lue,) it  is  spoken  of  in  numerous  European  works  on 
agriculture;  but  by  no  such  authority,  that  we  have  met 
with,  is  it  deemed  superior  to  winter  wheat.  It  is  va- 
luable as  a  substitute,  though  admitted  to  be  of  less  va- 
lue, when  the  winter  wheat  has  been  killed,  or  could 
not  be  sown  before  winter;  and  especially  in  countries., 
like  England,  where  wheat  furnishes  most  of  the  brea<f 
of  the  population.  Where  a  so  much  better  spriu^ 
grain  can  be  raised  as  Indian  corn,  we  doubt  whether 
any  ground  remains  for  using  spring  wheat,  even  thus 
as  a  substitute.  One  of  the  main  grounds  of  the  vatae 
of  ordinary  wheat,  is,  that  it  can  stand  the  cold  of  win  - 
ter,  and  will  produce  the  more  heavily  by  remaining  on 
the  ground  through  the  winter.  Oats  are  not  so  hardy, 
and  will  not  generally  live  through  our  winters  ;  and 
therefore  we  are  obligf^d  to  sow  that  grain  in  the  spring. 
But  it  is  well  known,  that  when  autumn-sown  oats, 
do  withstand  the  winter's  cold,  that  the  crop  is  far  more 
abundant  than  any  that  could  be  obtained  from  the 
same  land  from  spring  sowing.  It  follows,  that  a  kind 
of  oats  that  could  be  safely  sown  in  the  fall,  would  be  a 
very  valuable  acquisition.  Winter  wheat  possesses 
that  hardiness  which  would  cause  so  much  more  pro- 
ductiveness in  oats;  and  yet,  many  are  willing  to  give 
up  that  quality,  and  expect  greatly  increased  products 
from  a  wheat  which  is  sown  in  the  spring,  because  it  is 
too  feeble  and  tender  to  stand  through  the  winter. 

Some  wheat  of  peculiar  qualities  was  introduced 
from  Chili  about  seventeen  years  ago,  and  became  a 
subject  of  considerable  interest  to  many:  but  it  was 
found  to  be  a  spring  wheat;  and  off  that  account  was 
neglected  by  all  who  tried  it.  Now,  according  to  the 
prevailing  views,  if  again  offered,  it  would  be  preferred 
for  the  very  reason  for  which  it  was  then  rejected. 

We  have  referred  above  generally  to  English  opin- 


*Count  de  la  Galinoniere,  says  M.  Duhamel,  sowed  some  of  It 
for  several  yeam:  it  produced  a  little  more  fniiu  than  common 
wheat:  but  Uie  bread  that  was  made  of  it,  was  not  so  good. 
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ions  of  spring  wheat,  and  we  have  just  looked  for  tbe 
received  opinions  of  French  agriciiKiirisUon  the  same 
subject.  Roller's  '  Coari  Complel  d'^gricuUvri,'  kc, 
it  may  bepresjmed,  presents  a  lair  eipoaition  of  general 
opiDioD.  In  his  article  on  wheat,  tliere  are  but  a  lew 
passages  on  this  variety,  which,  however,  show  suffi- 
ciently tbat  it  vras  valued  but  little.  A  venlon  of 
them  will  be  here  given. 

"In  1TS4,  I  made  the  trial  of  sowing  spring  wheat 
(bli  de  mars)  in  iatamn;  it  grew  witbout  bead.  1 
have  also  sown  autumn  wheat  in  the  month  of  March, 
and  it  became  bearded.  Ma;/  not  then  iXU  tpring  wheal 
it  but  a  deftneraie  product  (d^g^nerescence)  of  the 
autitnm  vihtat?  It  is  Icnown  that  in  1703,  all  the  wheat 
in  France  was  entirely  killed  by  freezing;  and  Louis 
X[V  caused  to  be  parchased  in  Egypt,  wheat  which 
arrived  at  Marseilles  in  the  beginning  of  March.  It 
was  distributed  throughoat  all  the  northern  provinces 
of  France,  to,  re-sow  the  land  in  tpring.  Much  was 
sown;  it  grew  superbly,  and  it  is  from  that  time  known 
M  wh«atof  March."        •        ■        ■        •        ■ 

■'Spring  wbeat  bas  a  yellow  grain,  veiy  abort  and 
slender.  It  also  is  of  two  kinds;  the  one  ia  bearded, 
the  other  not;  which  makes  the  straw  of  the  latter  pre- 
ferable for  food  for  cattle.  This  wheat  also  gives  a 
bread  tbat  is  too  dry;  it  is  necessary  to  mix  lye  with  it 
to  leider  it  mora  sweet  and  palatable."  •         •        ■ 

"As  to  spring  wheat,  it  is  very  valuable  for  lands 
exposed  to  the  inundationa  of  rivers,  during  winter, 
since  that  kind  is  not  sown  hut  in  March."— It  is  i 
dent  that  the  author  would  have  much  preferred 
tumn  wheat,  if  the  peculiar  disasters  to  which  tbe 
lands  were  subject,  did  not  render  it  inposaible  to  sow 
in  aula  mo  with  success. 

Tbe  articleofRozier,  quoted  from,  above,  also  refeiv, 
but  in  still  fewer  words,  to  our  other  new-oU  acquaint- 
ance, Egyptian  wheat.  This  is  described  as  a  "yel- 
low wheat,  bearing  many  beads  upon  tbe  same  stalk;" 
ftnd  it  is  named  the  "miraculous  wheat,  or  wheat  of 
abundance,"  which  deaignatioas  are  both  admirably 
■nited  for  ■  humbug;  though  not  its  character,  as  there 
given;  which  is,  that  it  is  "bard  to  thrash  out,  and  its 
Sour,  very  dry  and  rough,  ie  not  good  alone,  and  must 
be  mixed  with  rye." 

We  close  with  the  opinions  of  the  excellent  practi- 
eal  farmers  of-Belgium,  as  to  what  spring  wheat  is  to 
be  valued  for,  and  the  contrary.  RadcUlfe's  'Report 
of  the  Agriculture  of  Flanders,'  furnishes  the  fallow 
ing  passage : 

"The  heavy  rains  ot  the  latter  season,  having  roadi 
it  impossihle  to  bow  the  wheal  till  December,  and  thi 
bad  weather  which  succeeded  having  injnred  the  clay 
soil  considerably,  tbe  growing  crop  made  but  a  poor 
appearance. 

Upon  the  defective  crops  of  wheat,  tbe  former 
the  month  of  March  was  Bowing,and  covering  with  the 
hand -hoe,  the  triticum  Alwum,  or  spring  wheat,  by 

which  means,  notwithstanding  the  unfavoruhle 

ther,  he  expected  to  reap  a  fuN  crop  in  August. 

It  seems  an  important  odvantags  in  this  aner 
grain,  that,  though  sown  even  so  late 
npen  at  (he  same  time  with  the  wii 
the  preceding  October.    For  which  purpose, 
crop  in  itself;  when  from  bad  weather,  or  any  other 
interruption,  M^iiatcr  towing  has  not  been 
- -^-Mhe.spiCr'^  ^    '         ■ 


but  IS  not  considered  to  produce  as  much,  o^of  as  gpf^ 
quality,  as  the  winter  grain." 


IS  AprU,  it 


pliabed,  thejilVbC  wheat  is  esteemed  of  great  value. 


pum  Awo  I 
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i>sii,  Ftbruary  lOIK,  I83S. 

Dear  Sir — Bting  always  desirous  of  conlribut- 
gmjmeiliinji{evFn  if  itbe  no  more  in  amoiint^ 
ihHn  "the  poor  wiilow'sniiie,")  towards  tbe  pro- 
moiion  of  our  ^ood  cauEe,  and  of  your  paper,. 
which  is  constrttilly  rendering  auch  eEsential  ser- 
cea  ro  it,  I  now  send  you  iivo  drawings,  which 
:nnGdently  hope,  will  prove  highly  useful  to  our 
;ricu It uraf  brethren,  in  every  pan  of  our  country.. 
The  first  dmwini;  represents  a  gate,  in  the  struc- 
lure  of  which,  I  have  endeavored  to  combine  alt 
the  peculinr  advantages  that  I  have  noticed  in  a. 
great  variety  of  ;EriiteB,  which  I  have  cnrelully  ex- 
amined to  ascertain  which  whs  best.  The  second- 
drawing  reprenents  a  single  Boulter;  fur  the  use- 
of  wbii-h  the  season  is  now  rapidly  advancing.  1 
hasten,  therefore,  1o  send  it  to  you,  as  I  deem  it 
far  superior  to  any,  out  of  five  or  six  kinds  of 
which  I  have  mnde  trial;  and  indeed,  to  all  of' 
which  I  huve  ever  peen  any  description;  lor  it 
unites  Bircnglh.  durability,  cheapnesi'.  siid  aimpli- 
rity  in  a  greater  degree  ihnn  any  of  ihiiae  ;  while 
its  efficiency  is  equal  lo  that  of  the  b.-^t.  All  thia 
I  may  enlerysav;  lor  it  is  not  my  owii  iiivpiiiiti?i. 

But,  before  f  proceed  to  my  descnpiioii,  Ft^rfhH 
me  to  indulge  my  constitutional  infimiiiy  of  iii- 
gressing,  by  indiiing  you  a  brief  tumiily,  upon 
what  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  call — 'J'he  MotaU  uj 
GiHu;  in  humble  iniiialion  ofihe  illuatrous  Frank- 
lin's "MoraU  nf  Chas;"  a  theme,  by  the  way, 
not  comparable,  in  importance,  to  mine;  for  Ait 
wBB  nothing  but  a  mere  game  contrived  to  kill 
time,  whereas  mine  is  an  invention  which  haa 
been  of  the  greatest  use  in  rural  affairs  from  time 
immemorial. 

First  then,  consiilerinK  t<he  antiquity  and  ani- 
veraal  utility  of  gates,  the  rarity  of  good  and  the 
frequency  of  bad  ones,  would  hardly  be  credible, 
were  it  not  for  our  dully  experience  of  the  fact;  al- 
though all  persons  are  mvare  of  the  numerous  evils, 
that  muy  arise  from  the  latter  cause.  Among 
[hese,  it  ia  not  one  of  the  least,  that  even  our' 
cAarofters  (illen  suffer  from  it,  with  strangers;  for 
whenever  they  pnsa  a  bad  gate,  no  remark  is 
more  frequently  mode  by  ihem  than — "Wis  mvtt 
be  a  bad,  carel^Jarmer—a  laxy,  tliwetUy  ftUow." 
On  the  contrary,  the  sight  of  a  good  gale  inspires 
them,  at  once,  with  a  oelief  that  the  owner  is  a 
jTood  manager,  olthough,  possiblv  thai  may  be 
the  only  good  thing  about  hia  whole  establish- 
ment. Here  the  gain  is  obvious;  the  means  of 
atisming  it  eo  cheap,  and  the  advantage  to  the 
proprietor  so  great,  in  other  respects,  that  he  ia 
me:tcuBab]e  to  neglect  them.  Again,  good  gates 
contribute  much  to  preserve  good  understanding 
amonir  neighbors,  by  preventing  the  depredations 
of  each  other's  slock;  ihan  which,  nothing,  in  the 
long  catalogue  of  neighborhood  grievances,  is 
more  apt  to  produce  hitter  and  lasting  quarrels 
between  those  who  are  bound,  both  by  duty  and 
interest,  to  live  in  peace  and  good  will  towards 
each  other.    Those  quarrels  are  almost  ioevila- 
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ble;  for  the  injurers  mu\  the  injured  rarely  ever  chines  of  vastly  greaier  imporiauce  and  conipli- 
nieasure  their  iosse&.bythe  same  staiidanl,  or  (akt^ !  cation;  alfhuuch  ihe  arguments  lo  prove  the  iie- 
ihe  same  views  of  their  provocation.  Hence,  ihej  cessity  of  maintaininij  ihe  relative  position  of  nil 
wrathful  indignation  becomes  mutual — vu*ulenti  the  (iilferent  pans  of  the  go/c,  are  precisely  tfie 
abuse  is  often  reciprocated;  until,  at  last,  by  surh  same,  as  Kerve  to  demonstrate  alike  neccpsity  to 
alternate  au[gra  vat  ions,  this  most  ridiculous  neiirh-  maintain,  unimpaired,  the  relation  of  all  tlie  pan 
bor  vvartare — orit^inaiini;  in  no  better  cau^e,  than  of  our  political  constitutions;  if,  indeed,  we  ein- 
a  bad  gate !  is  vvaired  with  quite  as  much  animos- '  rerely  desire  to  preserve  them.  Good  gates,  care- 
ily,  as  ever  inspired  two  nations  to  attempt  each  fully  kept  up,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  coiiin- 
ofhera'  destruction.  Let  a  short  recital  of  one  vert.,  tneaily  cor-.tribuie  to  the  neighborly  amity, 
«uch  quarrel,  of  which  I  have  known  several,  not  'ai»d  all  its  deliijiitrul  accompaniments  of  good  of- 
materially  difl'nrcnt,  suffice  for  tiie  rest;  and  let  us  fices.  But  their  sphere  of  influence  is  limited 
suppose,  that,  on  a  certain  occasion,  A's  hoirs,  to  the  walks  of  private  lite;  whereas,  good  p— 
both  seniors  and  juniors,  finding  B"s  gate  nm^i  Ut'ical  constitutions^  carefully  maintained,  secure 
invitingly  out  of  order,  did,  incontinently  make  a  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness,  to  mdlions  uptm 
fiircible  entry  through  the  same,  into  BV  corn-  millions  of  hunmn  beings,  who,  without  suck  re- 
field;  and  not  having  the  fear,  either  of  God  or  s/ram<,  would  have  a  chance,  not  much  better 
man,  before  their  eyes,  did  there  most  feloniously  than  that  of  so  many  tygers  and  hycenas,  of  liv.ng 
break  down,  and  wantonly  destroy  sunJry  ears  of  toi^elher  in  pi^uce  and  harmony,  if,  therefore, 
.corn,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  proprietor  ;|  any  considerations  or  arguments  can  possibly  te 
whereupon,  the  said  B,  forthwith  issues  hi?  njan-  drawn  from  the  former,  in  favor  of  the  latter  I 


date  to  his  overseer  and  negroes,  (nothing  loth,) 
to  dog,  shoot,  or  otherwise  destroy  the  said  ma- 


hope  to  be  excused   for  makinir  the  attempt;  e>- 
pecially,  when  the  worst  that  can  happen,  will  be 


Taudmg  porkers.  A  report  of  the  killed  and  to  condemn  mc  as  somewhat  too  fanciful  in  f«>r- 
wounded  is  speedily  made  to  A,  by  his  people  also;  I  cing  my  premises  and  conclusionB  to  suit  each 
made  too,  with  a  thousand  embellishments  and  other. 


aggravating  circumstances,  to  screen  themselves 
from  blame.  Then  comes  A's  mandate,  as  a  retail 


There  is  a  little  story  related  by  Mr.  Say,  in  his 
excellent   work  on  political  economy,  so   applica- 


atory  measure,  to  murder  B's  dogs;  or  should  they  \  ble  to  this  subject  of  bad  gates,  that  I  cannot  ibr 


not  be  "come-at-able,"  to  wreak  the  vengeance, 
at  the  first  opportunity,  upon  B's  famous  high-bred 
bull,  with  some  great  appropriate  name,  such  as 
Bonaparte,  or  Jackson.  This  order  being  execut- 
ed.3|ppart8  such  additional  dignity  to  the  quarrel, 

^^^Kt^ml  unfrequently  descends  to  the  children, 
'«l^tf  J»C*^uable  part  of  the  famdy  inheritance;  and 

,  thus  may  whole  familiea,  lo  the  second  ^feneration, 
be  kept  at  variance,  for  many  years — all  owing,  in 
the  firdt  instance,  to  a  bttd  gate ! ! 

The  foregoing  arguments  and  suggestions  in 
favor  of  good  gates,  ought,  alone  to  cause  every 
body  to  make  Them,  who  use  them  at  all.  But 
they  are  susceptihteoQpofe  important  application. 
They  may  teach  eoei^,poliiicianSf  (high  as  they 
generally  hold  their  wise  heads  above  all  airricuf- 
ral  matters,),  a  mo^t  tJteful  lesson,  thus.  When 
they  notice,  as  they  might,  their  perfect  adaptation 
to  all  the  purposes  for  which  tlrey  were  designed, 

.  and  plainly  perceive  that  these  purposes  could  not 
properly  be  accomplished,  unless  all  their  bars  and 
boltSj  and  braces — their  tenons,  mortices,  dove- 
tails, and  hinges — were  carefully  maintained  in 
their  original  and  relative  combinations  and  posi- 
tions; might  not  the  said  wise-headed  politicians 
apply  these  manifest  facts  to  our  state  and  federal 
eonstitutione?    Compared  to  a  gate — they  are  ma- 


bear  to  repeat  it,  in  his  own  words. 

"1  remember"  (says  Mr.  Say,)  "being  on<*e  in 
the  country,  a  witness  of  the  numberless  minute 
losse»,  tiiat  neglectful  housekeeping  entails.  For 
want  of  a  trumpery  latch,  the  gate  of  the  pouStry 
yard  was  forever  open;  there  being  no  means  ol* 
closing  it  externally,  it  was  on  the  swing  evrrj' 
time  a  person  went  out;  and  many  of  the  poullhr 
were  lost  in  consequence.  One  day  a  fine  yorung 
porker  made  his  escape  into  the  woods,  and  tile 
whole  family,  gardener,  cook,  milk-maid,  &c., 
presently  turned  out  in  quest  of  the  fugitive^  The 
gardener  was  the  first  to  discover  the  object  of  pur- 
suit, and,  in  leaping  a  ditch  to  cut  of!'  his  further 
escape,  got  a  sprain  that  confined  him  to  his  bed, 
for  the  next  fortnight;  the  cook  found  the  linen 
burnt,  that  she  had  felt  hung  up  before  the  dre  to 
dry  ;  and  the  milk-maid,  having  forgotten,  m  her 
haste  to  tie  up  the  cattle  properly  in  thecow-bouse« 
one  of  the  loose  cows  had  broken  the  leg  of  a  colt 
that  happened  to  be  kept  in  the  same  stied.  The 
linen  burnt,  and  the  gardener's  work  lost,  were 
worth  full  twenty  crowns;  and  thecoft  about  as 
much  more — so  that  here  was  a  loss,  t|i  afew  nii- 
nutes  of  forty  crowns — purely  for  iK^fvfam*  ai  a 
Za^c^,  that  might  haye  cost  a  few  «o<fef  cA  #1*!  ut- 
most; and  this  in  a  household  where  •  Fbe'Aricte&t 
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economy  was  neccMary — to  say  nothing  of  ihc 
sufl'ttrin£r  of  the  poor  man,  or  ihe  anxiety  and  oth- 
er troublesome  incidente.  The  miKlortune  was, 
to  be  sure,  not  very  Berioue,  nor  the  loss  very  hea- 
vy; yct^  when  i:  is  considered,  ihut  similar  nec:- 
lecc  was  ihe  occasion  oi*  repealed  dis-tisiers  of*  the 
same  kind,  and  uhimately  of  the  ruin  of  a  worthy 
family,  it  \v;is  dcservinor  of  sotiw /////e  attention." 
Thus  endeth  ray  homily,  and  now  for  my  des- 
criptions. 

'rhe  first  drawing  represents  a  ijate  nine  feet 
wide  from  out  >o  out,  by  five  leet  hish.  The  hin- 
der upright  or  stem  is  lour  inches  by  three.  The 
centre  and  front  stem,  are  three  by  two  and  a  half 
inches.  All  the  bars  are  three  inches  wide;  but  the 
upper  one  is  square  behind,  tapered  to  two  and  a 
half  inches  before.  The  other  bars  are  one  inch 
thick,  at  the  iiinder  ends,  tapered  to  five-ei(;htiis 
at  the  iiront  ends.  Each  t^non  has  a  shoulder 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  deep;  but  the  shoulders 
behind  should  be  cut  in  the  lower  edge  of  (he  bars, 
and  those  be/()re,  in  the  upper  edge,  as  indicated  by 
the  dotted  lines  across  the  firont  and  hinder  stems, 
where  the  tenons  of  the  bar,  next  the  top,  enter 


wooden  pin,  smaller  than  (he  hole  in  that  end  of 
the  latch  through  which  the  said  pin  passes,  /fhia 
is  necessary  to  give  it  play,  and  the  same  differ- 
ence, lor  the  same  purpose,  must  be  made  t»etween 
the  size  of  the  hole  through  tlie  upper  end  of  the 
handle,  and  wooden  pin  which  fastens  it  in  the 
upper  bnr  of  the  gale.  Another  mortice  is  cut 
throuirh  the  handle  of  the  latrli,  at  E;  also,  some- 
what lonirer  and  widiT  than  the  bar  on  which  it 
plays,  and  a  pin  nuisji  be  fixed  in  this  bar  at  F, 
ro  prevent  the  latch  from  l)eing  drawn  out  of  its 
mortice  in  the  fi*ont  stem,  unlesi*  the  mortice 
through  tl:e  upper  bar  be  cut  exactly  in  the  oblique 
direction  indicjited  by  the  dotted  lines  across  that 
bar.  if  this  mortice  be  not  thus  cut,  another 
wooden  pin,  in  the  latch  itself  will  be  necessary  at 
G,  to  prevent  it  from  being  forced  too  far  fijrward, 
by  the  spring  H.  This  may  be  made  of  the 
thinnest  hoop  iron,  if  not  bent  beyond  its  point  of 
elasticity;  bui  steel  is  bet^t.  To  relieve  the  latch 
from  friction  against  the  bottom  of  the  mortice 
through  the  front  stem,  a  round  wooden  pin  mark- 
ed I,  is  driven  in,  so  that  half  of  its  thickness 
shows  above  the  bottom  of  the  mortice,  and  sup- 


them.    These  shoulders,  thus  cut,  aid,  both  be-   ports  the  lower  edge  of  the  latch,  whiih  should 
fore  and  behind,  in  counteracting  the  tendency  to   be  rounded  for  three  inches,  at  this  part,  and  then 


awag;  which  is  common  to  all  gates.  This  ten- 
dency, if  not  checked,  always  makes  the  angle  A 
greater,  and  the  angle  B  /ess  than  a  right  angle. 
The  brace  C,  therelbre,  acts  as  a  iie,  while  the 
brace  D,  acts  as  a  stretcher j  and  both  co-operate 
with  the  shoulders  of  the  tenons,  at  the  ends  of 
the  bars,  still  farther  to  counteract  the  s wagging. 
But  the  most  effectual  counteraction  of  the  whole 
is  the  upper  hinge,  which  is  alike  on  both  sides 
the  gate,  and  which  will  suffice  of  itself^  unless 
the  half  inch  iron  bolts,  that  fasten  together  by 
screws  and  nuts  the  opposite  sides  of  this  liinge, 
or  the  hinge  itself^  should  break,  which  it  cannot 
easily  do,  if  made  two  inches  wide  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick.  A  gate  thus  guarded  Cannot 
possibly  swag,  while  the  various  guards,  eigh- 
teen in  number,  maintain  their  relative  positions. 
The  shank  of  the  lower  hinge,  should  be  made  an 
inch  or  two  longer  than  that  of  the  upper  hinge, 
and  the  hook  on  which  it  hangs  should  be  driven 
in  the  post  at  the  same  distance  beyond  the  per- 
pendicular line  from  the  upper  hook.  This  fix- 
ture, when  the  gate  is  opened,  throws  the  lower 
end  of  the  hinder  stem  farther  from  the  face  of  the 
post,  than  the  upper,  and  consequently,  the  gate 
will  shut  of  itself,  if  no  obstacle  interposes.  By 
this  simple  contrivance  the  posts  may  be  fixed 
perpendicularly;  otherwise  they  must  incline  con- 
siderably inward,  according  to  the  common  very 
unsightly  practice.  This  Tower  hinge  should  be 
about  one  mch  square  nett  the  shank,  tapered  to 
five-eighths  at  the  inner  end,  which  should  have  a 
screw  and  nut  to  fasten  it.  The  iron  in  the  form 
of  a  T,  which  fastens  the  centre  stem,  the  upper 
bar,  and  the  upper  ends  of  the  braces  together, 
by  half  an  inch  iron  bolts,  has  a  correspond  in  jt 
iron  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gate,  and  aid  in 
making  'Assurance  doubly  sure"  against  s wag- 
ging. 

The  handle  of  of  the  latch  is  two  inches  wide 
by  five-eigths  thick,  where  it  passes  through  the 
upper  bar;  and  three  by  two  and  a  half  inches,  at 
the  lower  end,  through  which  the  hinder  end  of 
the  latch  passes,  and  is  fastened  in  a  mortice, 
somewhat   longer  and   wider  than  itself^  by  a 


the  two  surfaces  would  touch  only  at  a  smgle 
point. 

The  foregoing  description,  may  perhaps  appear, 
to  some,  unnecessarily  minute  ;  but,  1  mysell^ 
have  so  often  been  puzzled  by  two  much  brevity 
in  such  matters,  that  I  was  determined  to  err,  if 
at  all,  on  the  safe  side.  In  the  gate  here  described 
I  claim  nothing  as  my  own  invention,  but  the  latch 
and  the  upper  hinge,  which  last  I  have  not  used, 
although  previous  use  is  not  necessary  to  estab- 
lish its  value. 

A  very  brief  description  will  suffice  for  the  coul- 
ter, the  original  contriver  of  which,  1  do  not 
know;  for  I  met  with  it  about  two  years  ago,  on 
board  the  Rappahannock  sieam  boat,  in  posses- 
sion of  a  gentleman  who  could  give  me  no  other 
account  of  it,  than  that  he  procured  it  from  the 
late.  Mr.  George  Ranks  of  Stafibrd  county.  I 
was  so  struck  with  its  manifest  superiority  to  any 
coulter  1  had  seen  before,  that  I  immediately 
made  a  sketch  of  it;  had  one  made  as  soon  as  I 
could;  and  have  been  using  them  ever  since,  with 
a  decided  preference  to  all  others.  None,  of  which 
1  have  any  knowledge,  are  superior  to  it,  in  any 
one  respect,  while  this  is  superior  to  them  all  in. 
two  importan  particulars;  you  may  wear  out 
both  points,  by  reversing  them,  before  you  send 
il  to  the  blacksmith;  and  the  point  which  works, 
behind,  causes  the  coulter  to  run  much  more  stea- 
dily. A  single  horse  will  draw  it  easily  in  roost 
of  our  lands,  after  they  have  been  well  broken  up 
with  the  plough  ;  whde  four,  even  of  our  misera- 
ble half-starved  Virginia  oxen,  w^ll  break  or  tear 
up  roots  by  it,  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist,  with  no 
more  "  geeing"  and  "hawing"  than  they  require 
to  drag  a  load  of  wood  to  their  master's  door,  or 
to  any  other  coulter,  that  I  have  ever  seen  tried. 

The  lower  part  of  the  coulter  is  made  out  of 
inch -square  iron,  flattened  and  well  steeled  at  the 
points,  and  is  twenty-two  inches  long.  The  up- 
right part  is  of  bar-iron  two  and  a  half  or  three 
inches  wide,  by  a  half  inch  or  five-eighhts  thick, 
and  should  be  seventeen  or  eighteen  inches  high 
lit)m  top  to  bottom,  and  lef\  square  both  on  the 
front  and  hinder  edge.    A  half  inch  bolt  will  suf- 
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flee  to  fasten  it  in  the  nionice  through  the  beam, 
whtcb  Bhould  be  at  lea^t  four  by  three  inches  at 
that  part.  A  band  of  round,  half-inch  iron,  should 
also  be  fixed  on  that  part  of  the  beam,  ^oaR  to  re^^t 
ntriinst  the  front  edije  of  the  coulter  above  and 
its  back  edge  below,  which  will  iceep  it  firmly 
fixed  in  the  mortice. 

If  these  two  drawing,  with  my  descripiion  of 
them,  should  contribute  only  half  as  much  as  I 
hope  they  will,  to  the  l^ein^rit  o/  our  ajjricuhural 
brethren,  it  will  be  deemed  an  ample  reward,  to 
the  end  of  life  by  iheir  iiiend  and  yourp, 

Jamks  M.  Garngtt. 


•To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers '  RoKister. 

BUCK-WHEAT   CAKRS. 

By  the  way  of  contributinjj  a  little  to  the  useful- 
ness of  the  *Reirister.'  I  will  venture  to  send  yoti 
a  receipt Jfor  making  buck-wheat  cakea.  In  the 
room  of  water,  mix  up  your  batter  with  butter- 
milk; instead  of  leaven,  yeast,  or  yeast  powder, 
u«e  a  little  saleratuc,  and  one,  two,  or  three  e«rg«.  If 
you  do  not  pronounce  it  the  best  buck-wheat  cake 
you  ever  oat,  you  and  I  du  not  agree  in  taste. 

The  same  receipt  is  Iikewi»e  as  cjoo»l  for  other 
batter  cakes  and  biscuit.  The  theory  of  this  is 
plain,  which  you  will  at  once  see.  R. 


MABLING   AND   LIMIXO  IN   NEW   JERSEY. 

To  ttie  Editor  of  the  Pannera'  Reffiater. 

Cumberland,  N.  J.,  March  8<A,  1838. 

Sir — T  t>ecame  acquainted  with  your  ^£ssay  on 
/)alchreous  Manures,'  between  two  and  three  years 
ji^o,  by  the  way  of  an  article  in  the  *New  Jersey 
•State  Gazette',  copied  from  the  'New  York  Jour- 
"jihI  of  Commepcc.'  I  was  so  well  pleased  with 
your  theory,  as  there  laid  down,  that  I  procured  a 
copy  of  the  essay  of  Messrs.  Carey  &  Hart  of 
Philadelphia,  the  first  opportunity  I  had;  and  I 
can  truly  say  E  perused  it  with  much  pleasure,  and 
I  trust  with  some  profit.  [  consider  it  a  valuable 
work,  especially  for  those  making  use  of  marl  and 
Jirae.  I  put  your  *Es8^y'  into  the  'Union  Library,' 
tVpking  to  procure  one  l^>r  myself.  I  have  sent  to 
Philadelphia  several  times,  but  could  not  obtain 
one  at  any  price,  ft  is  perhaps  not  more  than 
two  years  since  people  in  these  parts  generally 
became  in  favor  of  marling  and  liming.  Having 
got  clear  of  their  prejudices,  many  are  perhaps 
acting  in  the  other  exireme.  Many  people  in  this 
county  cart  marl  that  contains  only  thirty  or  forty 
per  cent  of  calcareous  earth,  6,  7  and  8  miles,  and 
pay  for  it  at  the  pits  from  50  to  65  cents  for  a  load 
of  20  bushels. 

Our  practice  in  this  part  of  the  country,  general - 
Jy,  is  to  raise  from  one  to  three  crops  of  buckwheat, 
first,  before  we  sow  clover,  or  try  to  raise  some 
other  grain. 

1  sowed  gypsum  last  summer  on  buckwheat, 
from  one  to  two  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  seapon 
was  quite  wet,  and  f  could  perceive  but  little  dif- 
(erencej  and  none  between  that  which  had  but 
one,  and  that  which  had  two  bushels  to  the  acre. 

I  would  like  to  be  informed  in  the  'Register'  or 
•ome  other  way,  of  your  success  in  using  plaster; 
and  whether  you  still  continue  to  hold  to  your 
theory  respecting  its  want  of  action,  as  laid  down 
in  your  essay.  1  tliink  your  theory  very  ingeniouF, 


and  far  more  reasonable  and  scientific  than  the  old 
theory  respecting  the  influence  of  salt  water,  here- 
tofore niuintuinrd  by  many,  without  fouodalion. 
Re^fiecifully 

Chablka  F.  RAirooL.P0. 

[In  answer  to  the  inquiry  above,  we  have  to  say 
that  there  hoa  been  nothing  found,  either  in  later  ex- 
perience or  information,  to  contradict  or  oppose  the 
views  presented  in  the  *Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures,* 
as  to  the  action  of  gypsum  on  marled  lauds;  and  as  to  the 
fact,  and  the  cause,  of  its  not  acting  on  all  soils  which 
most  need  the  application  of  marl  or  lime. — £d.  Fab. 
Reg.] 


From  the  Norfolk  Herald. 
DI8ASTEB8   ON   RAILWAYS. 

A  correspondent  calls  our  attention  to  a  com- 
munication in  the  March  number  of  the  Fanners' 
Uegi^ier,  purporting  to  be  from  a  correspondent  on 
the  Ea$)lern  Shore  of  Maryland,  but  suspected  to 
have  originated  nearer  home,  in  which  the  writer, 
while  arguing  against  the  construction  ofthe  Eas- 
tern Shore  rail  road,  does  injustice,  we  think,  to 
Major  Kearney.  But  what  we  regard  as  more 
particularly  deserving  our  attention,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  our  regret  at  such  remarks  from  such  a 
quarter,  are  the  notes  by  the  editor  of  the  Register, 
whose  position  towards  the  great  body  ofthe  pub- 
lic, if  we  understand  it  rightly,  is  one  of  atrict 
neutrality  in  regard  to  all  questions  of  a  local  bear- 
ing. Whatever  interest  he  may  feel  indivkiually 
in  the  line  of  rail  road  from  the  Roanoke  to  Fre- 
dericksburg (and  it  is  natural  that  he  should  feel  a 
deep  interest  in  it)  it  does  not  become  him  to  make 
his  excellent  Register,  which  owns  the  whole  state 
tor  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness,  a  vehicle  for  ad- 
vancing one  section  of  it  at  the  expense  of  another. 
For  instance:  he  says,  "but  if  experience  ma}'  be 
relied  on  to  furnish  evidence,  it  may  be  safely  as- 
sumed, that  a  well  managed  railway  is  the  safest 
mode  of  travelling  next  to  well  managed  river  (not 
Atlantic  or  Chesapeake)  steam  vessels.''  Mow 
ihifi  is  an  assumption  notoriously  contradicted  by 
fact.  Without  instituting  a  coinpanson  between 
the  safety  of  rail  road  and  steam  boat  travelling,  or 
between  that  of  river  steam  boats  (including  thoee 
on  the  western  waters)  and  the  steam  boats  na- 
vigating the  Chesapeake  between  Norfolk  and 
Baltimore  for  the  last  21  years,  we  will  only  state 
the  remarkable  fiict,  that  while  the  public  sensibi- 
lity has  been  almost  incessantly  pained  by  recitals 
of  '^dreadful  steam  boat  disasters^'  on  our  rivers, 
and  '^accidents  and  loss  ol'  life  on  rail  roads,"  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  no  accident  has  ever  oc- 
curred on  board  of  one  of  ihe  boats  running  on  the 
Chesapeake,  which  involved  the  loss  of  a  single 
life,  or  any  bodily  injury  whatever,  from  their  com^ 
mencement  in  1817  up  to  the  present  time.  Now 
we  defy  the  editor  of  the  Register,  and  the  whole 
world  to  back  him,  to  produce  a  corresponding  in- 
stance of  exemption  from  casualty  and  human 
suffering  on  any  other  line  of  travel,  in  so  long  a 
period  of  time.  The  fact  here  stated  is  too  well 
known  to  travellers,  for  the  inuendo  of  the  Regis- 
ter to  cause  the  least  apprehension  for  their  safety 
in  committing  themselves  to  the  Chesapeake 
steam  boats. 

The  editor  of  the  Register  also  takes  occasion  in 
his  remarks,  to  notice  the  disastere  on  the  Pons 
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mouih  and  Roanoke  rail  road,  during  the  last  year, 
in  contraBt  with  tho  j/r^^at  security  which  has  at- 
tended the  operations  of  the  Petersburg  road, 
whi<'h  he  dwells  uf^on  cnn  amove;  but  he  Hays  not 
a  word  about  the  recent  one  on  the  Kichmondand 
Fredericksburg  roail.  We  can  state  lor  tiis  inlbr- 
mationf  and  that  of  the  public,  that  the  directors 
of  itie  Punsrnoiith  road  have  profiled  by  the  dis- 
asters lo  which  he  alludes,  so  far  at  least,  as  to 
place  it  in  a  condition  lor  safety  and  expedition, 
not  inferior  to  that  which  he  vaunts  of  the  Peters- 
bursr  road,  and  certainly  equal  to  that  of  the  Rich- 
mond and  Fredericksbnrg. 

The  growinjj  popularity  of  the  Chesapeake 
route,  however,  cannot  be  checked  by  any  device, 
while  travellers  preler,  as  they  always  do,  steam 
boats  to  steam  cars;  for  when  they  have  to  choose 
between  two  routes,  the  one  entirely  by  mil  way, 
and  the  other  tor  two  thirds  of  the  distance  by 
Bteam  boat,  they  will  assuredly  incline  to  the  lat- 
ter.—[£d.  Herald.] 

When  it  is  proposed  to  reply  to,  and  still  more 
■o  when  lo  cofidemn  any  publication,  it  is  proper, 
both  for  fair  dealing  to  the  writer,  and  lor  the 
better  understanding  by  the  readers  of  the  stric- 
tures, that  th^  piece  censured,  itself,  should  be 
presented  at  the  lame  time.  This  course  W6  have 
always  desired  to  pursue,  as  is  done  in  the  present 
case;  and  wo  have  never  availed  ourselves  of  the 
customary  privilege  assumed  by  editors,  of  an- 
swering an  offensive  or  disa^zreeable article,  belbre, 
or  without,  copying  the  article  itself;  and  thus,  in 
advance,  raising  prejudice  against  it  m  the  minds 
of  readers.  We  regret  that  our  hiixhiy  respected 
brother  editor  should  have  adopted  a  ilill'erent 
course;  and  have  done  us  injury  in  both  these  re- 
spects, by  the  foregoing  editorial  remarks,  of  his 
paper  of  March  30th;  and  which  course  is  the  less  | 
excusable,  as  the  entire  note,  which  he  conf^idered 
so  reprehensible,  is  but  little,  if  any,  more  than 
hair  the  length  of  his  remarks  copied  above.  Of; 
course,  ihe  length  did  not  ibrbid  its  insertion.  Ae 
a  matter  of  sheer  ju»»tice,  we  request  that  he  will 
supply  the  omission  to  his  many  readers  who  do 
not  see  the  Farmers'  Register,  by  cof tying  the 
foot-note  in  question,  from  page  752  of  the  March 
No.,  and  also,  that  he  will  accompany  it  by  these 
remarks,  wh  ch  his  have  rendered  necessary. 
They  will  be  made  as  concise  as  possible. 

First — in  correction  of  mistaken  impreR<»ions. 
The  suspicion  thai  the  correspondent  who  oppos- 
ed the  Eastern  Shore  Rail  Road  is  not  what  his 
communication  purports,  is  as  much  unfounded, 
as  the  expression  was  uncalled  lor,  in  arirnment, 
or  in  courtesy.  The  writer  is  a  rei^ident  landhold- 
er and  cultivator  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mury- 
Innd,  and  one  whose  private  interest  in  the  prot^- 
perity  of  that  region,  as  well  as  hU  standing  uod 
general  intelligence,  give  him  a  right  to  express 
opinions  on  that  subject,  even  though  they  should 
be  mistaken.    That  his  views  do  not  agree  exactly 

with  ours,  i«  sufficiently  evident  to  the  readers  of 
Vol.  Vl-8 


the  notes  to  his  piece,  and  of  several  other  articles 
of  greater  length,  which  have  before  appeared  in 
this  journal.  En  reasoning  on  general  and  publio 
facts,  the  name  of  the  writer  is  not  required  as  au- 
thority; and  there  is  no  reason  why  such  pieces 
should  not  be  anonymous.  But  we  assure  our 
brother  editor,  that  we  would  not  knowingly  per- 
mit a  correspondent,  were  one  to  attempt  such  m 
deception,  to  assume  false  colors,,  to  sustain  private 
interests  either  opposed  to  those  which  would  be  in- 
ferred from  his  assumed  locality  or  position, or  with, 
which  he  was  desirous  to  conceal  his  connexion. 

En  the  next  place — we  claim  for  this  joumaly 
and  its  editorial  conduct,  to  the  fullest  extent,  tb» 
ground  which,  it  is  justly  said  above,  ought  to  b» 
occupied;  but  which,  it  is  charged^  has  been  abaa« 
dotted  in  the  note  referred  to.  In  the  five  volumes 
of  the  Farmers^  Register,  there  have  been  meny 
articles  relating  to  the  rail  roads  from  Peteraborg,. 
and  from  Portsmouth,  to  the  Roanoke;  and  while 
these  two  great  improvements  stood  as  rival  claim- 
ants, contending  before  the  legislature,  we  confess 
it  wa$i  difficult,  in  a  journal  like  ours,  open  to  both 
sides,  and  designed  to  favor  the  general  cause  of 
internal  improvement,  to  appear  so  perfectly  neu-. 
tral  as  to  satisfy  all  persons  of  both  the  rival  inte- 
rests, fiut  until  now,  no  complaint  has  ever 
reached  us  of  having  shown  less  than  equal  favor 
and  justice  to  the  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  road 
and  interest;  though  we  have  heard  of  charges  of 
the  opposite  character,  being  made  by  some  of  our 
nearer  neighbors.  These  charges  had  bo  just 
foundation;  but  there  is  no  question,  but  that  more 
selections,  communications,  and  editorial  ooticesy 
have  appeared  in  this  journal,  favorable  lo  the 
Portsmouth  route,  and  its  designed  continuatioofi 
southern  and  northern:  than  lo  the  Petersburg 
route.  The  pages  and  indexes  of  our  volumes  of- 
fer ready  proofs  of  what  is  here  stated  in  general. 

The  views  of  our  correspondent  from  Maryland, 
if  received  us  correct,  would  have  operated  to  low- 
er the  true  estimation  oflhe  safety  and  conveoienoe 
of  rail  road  travelling  in  general,  and  of  the  value 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  RhII  Road  in  particular, 
which  route  has  been  planned  solely  as  a  most 
important  extension  of  the  Portsmouth  and  Roa- 
noke Road,  and  is  expected,  by  the  friends  of  theiat- 
ler,  to  give  it  double  value.  Now,  the  maoifesi 
object  and  purport  of  our  note  was  to  defend  what 
was  impugned,  the  safety  of  rail  road  travelling 
and  in  ^hat  defence,  we  conceive  that  Norfolk  has 
at  le  ist  as  deep  an  interest  as  Petersburg,  and 
that  wo  were  thereby  upholding  the  general  inte- 
rests oflhe  one,  fully  as  much  as  those  of  the  other. 

Cut  we  limited  our  assertion  of  almost  entire 
security  to  passengers,  to  *<weH-managed  rail- 
roadii.^'  Would  our  brotiier  editor,  or  our  Nor- 
folk friends,  have  desired  that  the  daim  should 
iuive  been  extended  to,  and  made  to  inclttde  ths 
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iU-maruiged  also?  Such  a  claim  would  have  heen 
as  impolitic  in  argument,  as  it  would  have  been 
manifestly  false  in  point  of  farf.  T!\e  editor  of  the 
Herald  does  not  even  dis^^nt,  in  the  Biiirhfost  de- 
grree,  from  our  assertion  that  th»>  ar«*ivl'^n?s  on  ihe 
Portsmouth  road,  so  fiital  in  their  eiP^fjs  on  p:i!'- 
Benger£>,  were  caused  by  gross  nn'>manaLr-ment, 
and  were  not  such  as  are  "nscessiiriiy  an.i  una- 
voidably attendant  on  railway  travelling."  By 
maintaining  that  the  causes  of  these  disasters  were 
not  permanent  and  continuing,  but  temporary, 
avoidable,  and  that  in  fact,  they  had  already  ceas- 
td  to  operate  on  that  road,  and  that  the  proper  and 
safe  course  of  management  had  been  there  adopt- 
ed, surely  we  were  susia'riing  in-atead  of  detruci- 
ingfrom  the  present  an  J  future  value  of  the  Ports- 
mouth and  Roanoke  radway. 

But  the  odious  part  of  this  branch  of  our  re- 
marks was  presenting  the  case  of  the  Petersburir 
railway,  as  proving  inconlestibly,  by  long  expe- 
rience, the  entire  safety  of  travellini?  on  railwnyp, 
under  proper  rejrulation.  This  road  was  not  se- 
lected (or  illustration  because  it  is  (or  is  consider- 
ed as)  a  rival  work  to  that  of  Portsmouth,  but  be- 
cause we  happened  to  know  the  facts.  Any  other 
road,  presenting  as  strong,  or  stronger,  and  as  well 
established  facts,  would  have  been  as  readily  no- 
ticed. And  should  any  highly  improper  and  dan- 
gerous measure  be  hereafter  be  adopted  on  this 
road,  we  shall  be  as  ready  to  denounce  it,  in  ad- 
vance of  th^  occurrence  of  its  expected  ill  eH'ects, 
as  to  commend  what  has  been  heretofore,  and  is, 
worthy  of  commendation.  II*  such  reprehension 
should  be  necessary,  and  be  ever  so  sharply  given, 
we  shall  deem  it  as  friendly^  instead  of  hostile,  to 
the  interest  of  rail- roads  in  general,  and  even  of  the 
very  road  whose  conduct  is  then  condemned. 

Our  little  note  is  not  only  censured  lor  its  ^ins 
of  commission,  but  also  of  omission,  in  not  speak- 
ing of  a  recent  accident  on  the  Richmond  aiirl 
Fredericksburg  railway.  It  was  not  seen  then, 
nor  is  it  now,  what  bearing  that  accident,  or  any 
other  circumstances  of  that  road,  had  on  our  de- 
signed defence  of  the  safety  of  railway  travelling 
in  general.  We  know  nothing  of  that  road,  ex- 
cept from  the  newspapers,  and  are  not  prepared  to 
•ay  whether  it  furnishes  most  examples  of  good, 
or  of  bad  management.  But  since  we  are  thus 
twitted-  with  the  omission  of  instances  of  the  lat- 
ter, we  will  add,  thai  if  its  conduct  had  been  ten 
times  worse  than  any  charged,  and  the  accidents 
to  the  trains  ten  times  more  numerous  than  they 
have  actually  been,  it  would  only  serve  to  strength- 
en our  previous  argument  against  placing  the  bur- 
den cars  AeAind  instead  or  before  the  passenirers. 
For  we  understand,  that  by  simply  avoiding  that 
vsery  faulty  arrangement,  that  all  the  acciilents  on 
that  road  have  been  entirely  harmless  to  the  lives 
and  limbs  of  the  numerous  passengers. 


The  only  remaining  charge  against  our  note,  is 
its  admittinGr"well-mnnnged  rfper  steam  vessels*' 
to  he  po5!?ib!y  safer  than  even  well-managed  mil- 
wriy  p.i^.-TMixiT  cJirj?:  nnd  the  denyinir  that  greater 
dr'ir;»<»  of  saU'iy  to  Atlantic  or  Chrs:i[)eake  stram 
naviiraiion.     The  former  part  of  the  adnii*s.<ion, 
whether  correct  or  not,  certainly  is  not  ohnoxions 
to  the  siip[urion  of  local  or  private  interest.     We 
had  especially  in  view  the  James  River  steamer?, 
in  which  Norfolk  is  very  deeply  interested,  and 
Petersburir,  scarcely  at  all.     But  w^ithout  claiming 
the  benefit  of  the  limitation  to  James  River,  wc 
think  that  truth  demands  the  admission,  and  ail 
experience    proves,    that    ^hc ell-managed*'*    river 
si  earn  boats  are  as  safe  a  moile  of  conveyance  as 
any  in  this  country;  and  that  the  numerous  and  fa- 
tal (!icn«ters  of  the  badly -maiiagcdj  on  the  weptern 
rivers  and  ei:?c\vlicre,  all'ord  no  ground  of  contra- 
:  diction.     As  to  the  denial  of  equal  ssfety  to  sea 
steamers,  it  is  enough  to  refpr  to  the  horrible  tate 
of  the  steamer  Home.    For  the  Chesapeake  steani- 
'  ers,  we  readily  admit  that  no  loss  of  life  has  vet 
j  occurred,  and  have  no  ground  to  deny  that  they 
are  as  well  constructed,  and  as  well  navigated,  as 
!  any  coukl  be.     But  every  bay  as  well  as  sea  ves- 
sel is  liable  (however  small  the  chance,  and  re- 
mote ilie  danger,)  to  destruciien  by  water  or  fire, 
and  steamers  particularly  to  the  latier  most  awtbl 
calamity;  and  if  the  vessel  were  about  to  pink,  at 
only  ten  miles  from  shore,  having  on  board,  as  is 
usual,  twice  or  thrice,  and  it  might  be  five  tim«»8 
as  many  passengers  as  could  be  crowded  into  the 
few  boats,  the  almost  certain  result  would  be  the 
swamping  of  the  boats,  and  the  death  of  almost 
every  passenger.     Such  a  disaster  may  not  occur 
in  a  century;  perhaps  never;  but  the  possibility  of 
its  occurring,  and  the  almost  certainly  fatal  reeulis 
of  such  an  occurrence,  must  always  put  Chesa- 
peake, as  well  as  Atlantic  steamers,  on  a  very  dif- 
ferent footing  of  security  from  that  of  the  James 
River  steamers. 

In  concluding,  we  beg  leave  to  assure  the  editor 
of  the  Herald,  that  we  are  not  only  free  from  eve- 
ry wish  and  feeling  inimical  to  Norfolk  and  Ports- 
mouth, and  their  mterests,  but  that  we  phould  re- 
joice to  see  their  noble  senport  rapidly  risin^^  to 
the  elevated  station  in  commerce,  population  wtid 
wealth,  for  which,  by  its  highly  favorable  location, 
and  great  natural  advantages,  it  seems  lo   have 


been  designed. — Ed.  Far.  Reg. 


THE      PERSIMMOir      TREE      AND      THE     tiEER 

DANCE. 

(Continued  from  pag-e  596,  vol.  3.) 
To  Uic  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  RegL«tcr. 

When  I  fbitnd  my  "Persimmon  Tree,"  group- 
ed with  the  "Persimmon  Tree"  of  James  M. 
Garnett,  Esq.  in  your  January  No.  of  the  Far- 
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mere'  Register,  I  drank  his  health  in  a  ^laps  oft 
persimmon  beer.  1  am  not  only  pleased  with  his  I 
remarks,  bui  hii^hly  graiified  thai  ihe  j?enllem;in  ! 
has  employed  his  able  pen  on  the  subjei^t  of  this  | 
valuable  tree.  I  find  very  liille  diH'erence  between  ■ 
Ins  opinions  and  mine,  and  it  rarely  happens  that  I 
two  communications  on  the  same  subject,  acci- 1 
dentally  tUllinj^  together,  should  correspond  in  so 
many  particulars.  We  aorree  perlectly,  as  it  re- 
l^ards  the  use  and  value  of  the  persimrnon  tree. 
It  will  be  seen,  however,  by  the  reader,  that  he 
has  discovered  an  astrintj^ent  acid  quality,  in  the 
Jeaves  and  unripe  fruit,  which,  when  combined 
with  iron,  i^ives  a  black  color  (or  ink.  To  make 
amends  for  this,  I  have  <Tiven  the  m«(]icinal  prop- 
erties of  the  bark.  He  has  discovered  vinegar 
for  table  use;  to  meet  this,  I  huve  <r\ven  a  jjjooiI 
receipt  for  making  beer.  He  has  also  inlbrmed  us, 
that  the  wood  oj'  this  tree  makes  shoe-la-^ts;  and  I 
have  told  you,  the  wood  of  the  pertsimmon  tree 
makes  bed-posts.  His  molasses  and  sugar  stand 
ready  to  sweeten  my  coH'ee  and  tea,  and  the  two 
communications  are  so  nicely  poi.-^ed  and  equally 
balanced,  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  which  will 
kick  the  beam.  1  regret,  however,  that  the  learn- 
ed gentleman  has  obtained  brandy  by  the  disi illa- 
tion of  persimmon  berr;  for  it  may  have  a  very  de- 
moralizing effect  in  eastern  Virginia;  the  brandy 
drinkers  will  require  such  a  demand  on  the  product 
of  this  tree  next  fall  and  winter,  that  we  may  lose 
our  sugar,  molasses,  pies  and  puddings.  Should 
this  be  the  case,  there  will,  1  suspect,  be  a  tumul- 
tuous scuffle,  and  all  make  a  siniuhaneous  move- 
ment in  order  to  obtain  the  great  pr'ze.  Then,  as 
Jim  Black  would  say,  **/Ae  longest  pole  takes  the 
simmons.^^  I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  persimmon 
beer  contains  no  alcohol,  and  ah  hough  it  is  found 
in  most  fermented  fluid??,  I  have  never  wiine>scd 
any  intoxicaimg  effects  from  the  use  of  this  bever- 
age. O.ir  slaves  make  it  in  great  perfection,  and 
use  it  freely  wiilioutany  appearance  of  inebriation. 
An  old  servant  m  my  family  was  remarkable  for 
making  good  persimmon  beer,  and  whenever! 
would  pass  the  door  of  his  house,  he  never  failed 
1o  invite  me  in  to  taste  his  beer.  "Come,  master, 
drink  some  beer;  sinimon  beer  and  ash-cake  is 
equal  to  cash;  but  ii  don't  m  ike  glad  come  like 
whiskey.'*  Although  the  old  man  wiis  a  movea- 
ble e will- tub  as  long  as  lua  beer  lasted,  yeL  1  never 
knew  him  to  be  intoxirated.  I  differ  with  Mr. 
Garnelt,  as  it  regards  the  presence  of  alcohol  in 
ripe  fruit.  Speaking  of  the  persimmon,  he  says, 
"it  contains  so  much  of  the  alcoholic  principle  as 
never  to  freeze."  I  have  been  educated  to  believe, 
that  alcohol  is  never  present  in  ripe  fruit;  its  com- 
ponents, oxygen,  hydrogen  and  carbon,  are  not 
developed  or  properly  evolvcil,  previous  to  fer- 
mentation. Alcohol  forms  the  true  characteristic 
of  vinous  liquors,  and  is  obtained  from  wine  and 
other  fermented  fluids  by  distillation. 

I  will  call  your  aiteniion  again  to  the  persimmon 
seed,  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  It  has  not  the  gen- 
uine coffee  taste,  and  some  indiviJiialts  may  no! 
hke  it  at  first;  but  if  they  will  continue  iii?  usn, 
with  one-third  or  one-lc^iirlh  West-India  coffee, 
they  must  be  pleased  wiih  it,  and  but  ibvv  can  di.-s- 
tinguish  the  tasie  from  genuine  coffee.  iVIurh  de- 
pends on  parching  the  8ee«{;  they  should  be  can*- 
fully  stirred  wiih  a  stick  while  parching,  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  burning,  which  never  fniliB 
10  give  the  coffee  a  bitter  taste.    Twelve  gallons 


of  water,  to  eight  gallons  of  persimmons,  makes 
the  beer  luscious,  rich  and  very  fine;  it  may  be 
too  brisk  and  Rhar|-  tor  delicate  palates;  the  beer 
we  getierally  meet  vvlih,  has  double  the  quanthy 
of  water.  Although  I  aiu  of  the  opinion  that  per- 
simmon beer  is  not  intoxicating,  yet  I  have  wit- 
nessed great  glee,  and  highly  pleasurable  sensa- 
tion, produced  in  our  slaves,  over  a  jug-gourd  of 
beer;  but  I  ascribe  this  reverie  or  pleasurable  hila- 
rity, to  the  wild  notes  of  the  ^'banjor,"  which 
give  zpst  to  the  beer.  There  is  an  indescribable 
something  in  the  tones  of  this  rude  instrument, 
that  strikes  the  most  delicate  and  refined  ear  with 
pleasing  emotion;  the  uninterrupted  twang  or  vi- 
bration of  its  strings,  produces  a  sound  as  it  dies 
away,  that  borilers  on  the  sublime.  I  never  could 
account  for  its  wonderful  effect  on  a  well-organised 
ear,  capable  of  disrmguishing  and  appreciating 
agreeable  sounds;  unless  it  be  admitted,  that  con- 
cord and  discord  are  so  completely  blended  as  to 
produce  perfect  harmony.  This  opinion,  however 
absurd  it  may  t^eem  at  first  vi^w,  is  not  without 
its  supporters.  Pope  says,  ^'alL  discord  is  harmony 
not  understood." 

The  honorable  gentleman,.  Mr.  Gamett,  has  in- 
dulged in  a  litile  innocent  merriment  in  giving  U8 
a  "i\Junchausen  story" — a  "mutton  machine," 
which  would  realK'  be  invaluable  if  reduced  to 
practice.  With  all  due  respect  for  your  valuable 
columns,  I  must  ask  the  privilegeof  being  indulg- 
ed in  a  simi  ar  strain,  in  giving  an  account  oi*  a 
*'beer  dance"  that  came  under  my  observation. 

Some  years  ago,  I  rode  in  the  night  to  visit  a 
paiient,  and  as  1  passed  the  house  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Poe,  in  the  lower  end  of  Prince  Edward,  I  heard 
the  tones  of  a  banjor,  and  was  told  by  the  old  gen- 
ile»nan,  (Mr.  Poe,)  that  his  servants  had  brewed 
a  barrel  of  ftersimmon  beer,  and  he  gave  them  the 
privilege  of  having  what  they  called  a  "beer 
dance."  Curiosity  induced  me  to  ride  to  the  door, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Poe,  and  the  other  gentle- 
men. And  here  we  saw  rare  sport!  "an  unco 
fiiiht!"  Not,  however,  such  a  sight  as  Tam 
O'SliMiiter  saw  when  he  peeped  into  "Kirk-Allo- 
way,''  fi)r  the  dancers  there  were  "warlocks  and 
witches:"  here  they  were  Virginia  slaves,  dancing 
jigs  and  clappmg  **juber,"  over  a  barrel  of  persim- 
luun  beer.  It  occurred  to  me,  that  if  Tam  could 
have  made  his  appearance  about  this  time  on  his 
irray  mare  Me^,  the  scene  would  have  frightened 
Mdgerie  morn  than  the  Hleeze^^  of  "Kirk-Allo- 
way;^'  and  Tam  might  have  roared  out,  "wed 
done  Cutty  Sark!"  a  thousand  times,  and  the 
torch-lights  would  not  have  been  extinguished. 

The  ball  was  opened  with  great  ceremony  by 
pinging  a  song  known  to  our  Virginia  slaves  by  the 
name  of  *'wlio  zen-John,  who-za." 

"Old  black  bull  come  down  ds  hollow. 
He  sliake  lii'  tail,  you  hear  him  bellow; 
When  he  bellow  he  jar  de  river, 
He  paw  do  yf:arth,  he  raike  it  quivfir. 
VVho-zen- John,  who-za." 

This  was  a  pkv  rocket  thrown  out,  as  a  prelude 
♦o  the  gnmd  exhil»iiion,  and  vvill  give  the  reader 
some  ]A(\',\  ot"  what  i>  to  follow.  Tiiose  who  could 
not  get  seals  in  the  houpe,  took  their  stand  outside, 
I  [)ee[)inir  in  ihe  door  and  throufrh  the  logs,  making 
'  rcm;nkfl  on  the  dancers;  and  here  I  will  observe, 
th:^t  th^rp  was  a  complete  Babel  jargon,  a  confu- 
sion o(  tongues! 
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*^Down  ihe  road,  come  show  me  de  nio?ion.^' 
"Set  to  your  imriner,  Dolly."— *'Ciit  him  out, 
Gabe."— "Sal,  does  put  horlbot  jrood."— *-V«*n.lpr 
come  de  coal-black  horse." — **The  yHllow  rtmn'fi 
up!  hear  ho kv  he  lumhprs!  he's  a  rael  Plornier, 
riny  o'ipper,  snow- belcher  and  drag  out^ — ''Con- 

fois  a  Bcroug^r;  he's  up  a  jjum,  and  no  hu^r-emer 
lell  you;  he  carries  a  broad  row,  weeds  out  every 
thing — hoes  de  corn,  and  diiyp  dc  latere." — '^Molly 
look  like  kildee;she  move  like  handsaw — 8ee  how 
abe  shake  herself."— '*Hello  I  in  there,  I  wish 
you  all  sea'  us  out  some  nimmon  beer."  '*Lor ! 
|tfe  howAggyahake  her  foot!  she  ken  pull  the 
whip-saw  down.'' — **Nick?  come  here  and  see 
Bca  cross  hi'  bow-legs !  look  at  hi'  mouf!  when 
he  grin,  hi'  moufand  teeth  like  hen-nees  full  o' 
eggs," — <'Nick?  I  reckon  if  Tamar's  cat  stay  in 
there  much  longer,  they  will  mash  her^utpout;  her 
skin  ^ont  hold  peas."— <*Come  here,  Gabe;  come, 
if  you  please;  Jackson's  Dick  is  dancing  with 
Jfillington's  Nance!  see  how  she  quivers !  Now, 
Nance!— TVy,  Nance!— She  does  but  look  pret- 
^.— When  she  sets  and  turns,  she  is  like  npider 
c— and  she  is  fine  form,  back.  Dick  shan't  have 
Nance;  1*11  kick  him  high  as  the  meat  house  first." 
|[Siqga.]  <<She  bin  to  the  north,  she  bin  to  the 
south,  she  bin  to  the  east,  she  bin  to  the  west, 
•he  kin  so  far  be^fond  the  sun,  and  she  is 
the  gal  for  roe." — '<Dick  had'nt  no  business 
dancing  with  Nance;  he  ain't  a  man  of  gump- 
Hon*  1  tried  him,  and  he  can't  be  made  to 
understand  the  duramatical  part  of  the  function, 
the  function  of  the  fundamental,  and  the  imptrality 
of  dirrimental  things.  Gabe?  Dick's  a  fool,  and 
vou  may  tell  him  Sambo  says  ro:  he  is  knock- 
knee'd,  and  ugly  enough  to  eat  Gambo.^^  **  Well, 
I  Hnow  ib&tt;  sing  on  Sambo." 

^  I  went  from  the  great-house,  down  to  the  kitchen, 
7ogsta  knot  of  light- wood  to  see  to  go  fishin*^, 

To  treat  granny  Dioal); 

I  went  to  the  stable,  I  cotcb  master  g^y  hor^e, 
I  el^p  the  saddle  pon  him  and  he  trot  like  do*ftk  care. 

He  do^nkcdLre,  he  do^nk  care. 

Having  become  tired  of  this  out  of  door  conver- 
gation,  we  concluded  to  view  the  group  in  the 
(louse.  Here  the  banjor-man,  waf«  seated  on  the 
t>efr  t^Ffel,  in  an  old  chair.  A  long  white  cow- 
fail,  queued  with  red  ribbon,  ornamented  his  head, 
aod  hnoff  gracefully  down  his  back  ;  over  this 
lie  wore  1^  three-cocked  hat,  decorated  with  pea- 
pock  feathers,  a  rose  cockade,  a  bunch  ot  ripe  per- 
^mmons,  and  to  cap  the  climaX;  three  pods  of  red 
pepper  as  a  top-knot.  Tamming  his  banjor,  grin- 
ping  with  ludicrous  gesticulations  and  playing  off 
|iis  wild  notes  to  the  company.  Before  him  stood 
two  athletic  blarks,  with  open  mouth  and  pearl 
Fbite  teeth,  clapping  Jaber  to  the  notep  of  the 
|i>anjor ;  the  fourth  black  man  held  in  his  right 
hand  a  jug  gourd  of  persimmun  beer,  and  in  his 
jefl,  a  dipper  or  water-gourd,  to  serve  the  compa- 

Sfj  while  two  black  women  were  employed  in 
ling  the  fire-place,  six  feet  square,  with  larded 
persimmon  dough.  The  rest  uf  the  company, 
inale  and  female,  were  dancers,  except  a  little 
fquat  wench,  who  held  the  torch  lijiht.  I  had 
lievereeen  Juber  clapped  to  the  banjor  before,  and 
poo  ma^  suppose  1  looked  upon  such  a  novel 
fjoeoei  with  eome  degree  of  surprise.  Indeed  I  con- 


templated the  danriiicr  group,  with  sensations  of 

wonder  and  astoninhinent !  The  clap()er8  reeled 
I  he  ri<rht  loot  on  the  heel,  and  i:ti  clap  on  the  floor 
was  in  pnliM't  unisun  with  the  notes  of  the  banjor, 
and  pulins  of  the  handi*  on  the  i-orr***ipondiiiir  **x- 
trenuiies;  while  the  dancers  were  nil  jijrsrintr  it 
away  in  the  intrriesi  pfis^siblc  gaiety  of  herttr, 
havina:  the  most  ludriruoufl  twi»ii«,  wry  jerkf*,  and 
Hexile  conionions  of  the  body  and  limb«,  that  hu« 
man  imagination  can  divine. 

"The  whole  world  is  a  ball  we  find. 
The  water  dances  to  the  wind; 
The  sea  itself,  at  ni^ht  and  noon, 
Rises  and  dances  to  the  moon. 

The  earth  and  planets  round  the  sun. 
Still  dance;  nor  will  their  dance  be  done. 
Till  nature  in  one  bla<;t  is  blenHed: 
Then  may  we  say  the  ball  is  ended.*' 

The  rude  ballad  set  to  Juber,  corresponds  ad- 
mirably with  the  music  and  actors  in  this  wild  ian- 
lastic  dance.  While  the  ciapf)er8  were  laboring; 
in  the  performance  of  their  office,  they  respouded  at 
the  same  to  the  notes  of  the  banjor. 

<*J liber  up  and  Juber  down, 
Juber  all  around  de  town, 
Juber  dis,  and  Juber  dat. 
And  Juber  roun'  the  simmon  vat. 

Hoe  corn,  bill  tobacco, 

Get  over  double  trouble,  Juber  boys,  Juber. 

Uncle  Phil,  be  went  to  mill. 
He  suck  de  sow,  he  starve  de  pig, 
Eat  the  ttmjnon,  gi*  me  de  seed, 
1  told  him,  I  was  not  in  need. 

Hoe  corn !  hill  tobacco ! 

Get  over  double  trouble,  Juber  boys,  Juber. 

Aunt  Kate?  look  on  the  his^h  shelf, 
Take  down  the  husky  dumpiin, 
1*11  eat  it  wi'  my  gimmon  cake. 
To  cure  the  rotten  belly-ach. 

Hoe  corn!  hill  tobacco  ! 

Get  over  double  trouble,  Juber  boy  Juber. 

Raccoon  went  to  simmon  town, 
To  choose  the  rotten  from  de  soun, 
Dare  he  sot  upon  a  sill, 
Eating  of  a  whip-poor-will. 

Hoe  corn !  bill  tobaccco ! 

Get  over  double  trouble,  Juber  boys  Juber.*' 

When  supper  was  announced,  the  banjor- man, 
was  first  served;  then  the  clappers  and  beer  bear- 
er, and  lastly,  the  beaux  and  their  partners.  Kach 
had  a  huge  loaf  of  larded  persimmon  bread  with 
a  gourd  of  beer. 

Thus  ended  the  beer  dance,  and  as  I  )efl  the 
house,  I  thought  to  myself,  that  Virginia  slaves, 
were  the  happiest  of  the  human  race — and  1  si  ill 
think  so. 

«*The  leam'd  is  happy,  nature  to  explore, 
The  fool  is  happy  that  he  knows  no  more." 

Solomon  the  wisest  man,  says — ^<  in  much  wis- 
dom, there  is  much  grief :  and  he  that  increaseth 
knowledge,  increasetH  sorrow." 

The  beer  dance,  I  have  attempted  to  describe, 
is  a  faint  representation  of  what  actually  occurred. 
It  requires  an  abler  pen  to  it  justice;  I  feel  mortified 
that  I  cannot  give  a  more  vivid  and  glowing  dee- 
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cription  ufthtfHt^  hi»i-k  beaux,  who  acteil  so  com^pi- 1  tbe  heretofore  very  rpg:ii]ar  timps  of  pablication,  and 
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ououff  n  pun  with  their  partners  in  liiA  porMinimon 
junket.  The  hruad  grin,  the  smile  of  the  liitie  pqnai 
vvem-h,  8een  through  hertorch-liirhi,  the  humid  lip, 
the  tiviHt  of  the  tongue,  the  while  teeth,  the  oh- 
hq  le  look,  the  i!lani:e  of  the  eye,  the  toss  of  the 
hemi,  the  quaint  how,  tne  curved  shin,  the  bandy 
let^,  the  niml)le  jiir,  the  atlected  airol  the  weiichei?, 
the  profii)«e  perisfaration,  the  ck>ud  of  duet,  the  lu- 
rid mom,  I  he  phiz  of  the  banjor  man,  the  banjor'p 
tum^  tum^  iuniy  and  Juber?  eonjyr  and  clap,  would 
call  forth  the  combined  talentp  and  lively  imagina- 
tion of  a  Wirt,  an  (rvingr,  a  Burns,  an  Addison, 
end  Dryden.  And  if  a  northern  nhoiitionist^  with 
his  pocket  filled  with  inflammatory  documents  and 
resolutions,  could  have  witnessed  such  a  scene  in 
Vir^rinia,  he  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  consign 
ed  them  lo  the  flatues;  his  great  love  for  the  blacks, 
to  the  contrary  notwiih^ibuiding. 

lo  conclusion,  I  offer  no  apoloiry  for  introducin<; 
in  your  coluiuns,  and  bringing  before  your  intelli- 
gent readers,  such  a  novel,  rude  produ'^tion,  as  the 
beer  dance.  We  are  to  derive  from  such  scenes 
in  this  lile,  much  useful  instruction;  the  |)oet,  di- 
vine, statesman,  philosopher,  and  all  mankind, 
may  be  benefited  by  looking  down  in  life,  in  order 
to  explore  the  dark  corners  of  nature. 

There  is  thisconsolatiun  to  be  derived  from  the 
«rene  I  have  described;  the  pleasing  recollection 
that  God  hiis  placed  us  hiffh  in  the  scale  of  human 
beinirs;  and  we  should  all  appreciate  its  worth. 

I  drink  you  the  following  sentiment,  in  a  glass  of 
persimmon  ale:  May  the  product  of  the  persim- 
<iion  tree,  sulistitute  foreign  wines,  molassen,  su- 
^ar,  tea,  and  coffee,  mid  save  the  **old  dominion" 
thousands  annually. 

With  seutmients  of  regard,  and  esteem,  I  am, 
Your  obedient  servant. 

William  B.  Smith. 


REMARKS  ON  THB  PUBLICATION  OF  'JOHN- 
STONB^B  TRDATI9B  ON  DRAINING,  EMBANK- 
MBICTS,  &C.^ 

In  this  number  is  completed  the  g(>nera]  'Treatise 
on  Draiuioj^,  Embanking,  be*  It  was  contrary  to  our 
intention  and  desire  that  this  republication  should  be 
divided  between  two  of  our  volumes.  Nevertheless, 
the  subject  treated  in  each  volume  is  entirely  distinct 
and  independent  of  the  other;  the  one  being  on  drain- 
ing in  all  its  branches,  and  the  portion  here  presented 
embracing  all  that  relates  to  embanking  low  lands 
atraighteniqg  water- courses,  and  constructing  dams, 
tec.  This  latter  portion  is  valuable  nol  only  in  a  very 
important  degree  for  agricultural  improvement  and 
profit,  but  even  more,  at  least  in  this  country,  and  in 
these  times,  to  civil  engineers,  and  to  all  other  per- 
sons who,  without  tbe  knowledge  possessed  by  engi* 
neers,  undertake  tbe  construction  of  dams,  making 
canals,  straightening  of  rivers,  and  other  such  works. 
Id  the  improvemenU  (so  often  miscalled,)  of  rivers  for 
navigation,  in  this  country,  millions  of  dollars  might 
have  been  saved,  if  merely  the  theoretical  principles, 
and  practice,  presented  in  this  number  had  been 
known,  and  properly  regarded,  by  the  constructors. 

Tbe  republication  of  this  work,  in  the  Farmers'  Re 


also  other  important  di/Iiculties  in  our  mechanical  ope- 
rations. But  a  small  part  of  tiiese  disadvantac^es  (tbe 
irregularity  of  publication.)  has  fallen  upon  our  read- 
ers; and  we  hope  and  believe,  that  there  is  not  one  of 
them,  whather  he  be  farm<'r,  civil  engineer,  miU-own- 
er  or  mill-constructor,  or  merely  a  general  reader,  who 
will  not  find  ten-fold  remuneration  in  the  information 
and  instruction  afforded  by  some  portion  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  treatise,  which  is  now,  for  tbe  first  time, 
olferod  to  the  view  of  American  readers. 

The  English  «opy  of  this  work,  which  this  first 
American  edition  givps  in  full,  cost  $6  in  purchnse 
money,  as  imported  by  our  special  order;  and  which 
is  lower  than  it  could  be  sold  for,  even  if  there 
were  any  other  English  copies  \n  America,  which  is 
believed  not  to  be  the  case.  The  subscribeis  to  the 
Farmers'  Register  get  this  reprint,  which  ftives 
every  word,  and  every  illustration,  of  the  original 
work,  (though,  of  course,  in  inferior  style,)  for  57 
cents;  that  being  the  proportion  of  $5,  equal  to  that 
which  this  treatise  occupies  of  the  bulk  of  one  volume 
of  tbe  Farmers'  Register. 


gister,  besides  causing  a  very  heavy  pecuniary  cost  foi 

engravings,  be.  has  produced  delay  and  disorder  in  |  lioti  of  the  banWgenerally,  is  lo  be  held  in  New 


For  the  Parmer*!  Register. 
COMMERCIAL   REPORT. 

There  is  Icps  demand  for  every  description  of 
imported  goods  this  spring,  than  there  h»s  been  in 
Hny  previous  one  lor  mnny  years.  Small  as  the 
importations  were,  they  are  sacrificed  at  Icks  thnn 
cost  m  the  northern  markets.  Merchantsfi-om  the 
south  and  west  cannot  muke  collections,  and  cnn- 
aequenily  have  no  means  of  purchasing.  But 
even  ircollections  could  be  m»de,  the  difference  ol{ 
exchange  is  so  great,  even  where  northern  fund»» 
can  be  procured,  as  to  deter  men  of  business  fr»m, 
crtrryiitsr  on  their  accustomed  transactions. 

In  Vrrginia,  6  to  6  per  cent,  premium  ie  paid  on 
New  York;  and  in  New  York,  western  paper  is 
20  to  30  per  cent,  below  par.  Steriing  bills  on  New 
York  are  at  4  to  5J  per  cent,  premium;  or,  taking 
specie  as  the  stand nrd,  4  to  5  per  cent,  below  par. 
Such  a  state  of  exchanges  never  before  existed. 

The  south-western  banks  hnve  become  the  prin-« 
cipal  purchasers  or  shippers  of  cotton,  so  that  the 
merchants  are  almost  completely  thrown  out  of  the 
business.  The  price  of  cotton  is  higher  in  the 
towns  on  the  Misstpsippi  and  Alabaiiin,  than  in 
New  York.  In  the  latter  it  is  7  to  10 cents;  in  the 
former,  8  to  11.  The  rate  of  freights  is  higher 
than  at  any  time  since  the  termination  of  the  last 
war. 

In  our  own  markets,  cotton  is  in  fair  demand  nt 
8i  to  9J  cents.  Not  a  vesficl  for  Europe  was  in 
port  during  the  month  of  March. 

Tobacco  is  in  demand  at  prices  nearly  or  quite 
double  those  of  last  year,  tor  t!ie  lower  qualities, 
and  50  per  cent,  higher  for  the  better  sorts.  The 
range  of  quotations  is  83.60  to  812.  This  ad- 
vanre  is  owing  to  the  dimitiished  stocks  in  every 
market;  the  crops  of  Virginia  having  been  small 
for  the  last  two  years. 

Flour  commands  87.26.  Indian  com  70  cents. 
Of  wheat,  there  is  none  brought  to  market. 

The  New  York  and  Boston  banks  propose  to 
resume  specie  payments  next  month.    A  conven- 
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York  n  few  days  hence,  when  the  time  forffp.ne-  frhimnevH,  mtiet  be  obvious.     It  is  niso  adapted' 
ral  reeuniptioii  will  be  propoH-ii;  but  lluii  it  will  br  !  bevondnll  oilier  inventions,  (or  healing,  wiih  w- 


at  un  early  date  ia  not  expected. 
April  7. 


X. 


From  Loudon's  (Loudon)  Cardrner'M  M.-(i;a/jnr.*. 
JOYCK^B   NEW    modi:   OF   IIEATINCJ. 

Mr.  Joyce,  a  commercial  frardener  at  Camber- 
well,  has  recently  m;ide  one  ot'  the  nu).»i  extraor- 
dimiry  inventions  lor  producinix  heat,  which  have 
ever  f)cen  given  to  the  public.  We  qucE^tiun  il 
any  thing  so  remarkable  has  occurred,  in  u  practi- 
cal pomt  of  view,  since  the  invention  oC  gunpow- 
der. Whether  Mr.  Joyce's  stove  will  be  so  ceo- 
nomlcal  as  to  be  adapted  for  general  uee,  is  a  ques- 
tion that  can  only  be  sal islrtciorily  determined  by 
experience;  but  in  the  mean  time  it  promises  to  be 
so;  and,  while  it  may  be  emt)ioyed  to  heat  churcli- 
es,  and  all  kinds  of  public  and  private  buildintji:, 
ships,  and  the  inside  ot'carriages,  Mr.  Joyce  thinlis 
thai  the  poorest  coitager  will  find  ntore  comlort 
and  economy  in  its  use  than  in  the  common  open 
tire-place.  The  invention  not  being,  at  the  time 
we  write,  fully  secured  by  patent,  the  details  can- 
not be  here  given;  but  the  result  is,  that  lieat  is 
produced  by  an  ap|)aratu6  of  very  limited  magni- 
tude, and  that  it  may  be  raised  to  any  temperature 
thai  can  be  required,  short  of  red  heat,  by  combup- 
tion  without  the  production  ol'  smoke.  To  most 
of  our  readers  this  will  seem  impos^^ible;  but  the 
ikct  was 
6),  when 

was  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  JHorticultural 
Society,  in  Regent  Street,  and  examined  by  a  great 
number  of  persons.  The  form  of  the  stove  in 
fvhich  the  heat  is  generated,  is  that  of  an  upright 
cylinder,  from  the  conical  apex  of  which  a  heated 
current  of  air  escapes,  and  which  current  can  be 
regulated  al  pleasure,  or  altogether  stopped:  but 
the  chief  source  of  heat  is  the  radiation  from  the 
•ides.  01  course,  the  heat  so  generated  may  ei- 
ther be  allowed  to  escape  directly  into  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere,  or  be  conveyed  away  in 
air-tubes,  or  by  means  of  hot- water  pi  pe^i,  to  a  dis- 
tance, or  to  any  Qther  apartment.  It  this  inven- 
tion answer  the  expectations  which  have  been 
formed  ol  it,  it  will  effect  a  complete  revolution  in 


curiiy  lioni  lire,  phi(  k,  and  lor  warming  the  inside 
ol'ciijse  caiTiiirrs;  and  i:  nnglit  be  taken  underwa- 
ter in  a  divi(i<r  Ih>1|,  or  iiiio  the  nimosphere  in  a 
balloon,  it  m  nho  admirably  adapted  tor  the  pur- 
popcM  of  Frefich  cookery.  We  nhall  not,  however, 
enlarge  fariheron  this  invention,  till  we  can  ex- 
plain to  our  readers  what  it  is;  and  this  Mr.  Joyce 
huF  kindly  promie^ed  to  enable  us  to  do  ul  the  very 
earliest  moment  alter  his  patent  is  sealed.  '  Jt  is  no 
small  honor  to  the  protet'^ion  of  gardener,  that  an 
invention  ol'  so  nmch  importance  has  been  made 
by  one  of  their  number. —  Conductor, 


From  tbe  same. 

Joyce'' 8  new  slove  and  economical  Juel, — Since 
we  noticed  this  stove  in  our  former  number,  p.  57, 
Mr.  Joyce  lias  taken  out  a  patent,  and  has  formed 
a  partnership  with  Mr.  Harper,  of  Cornhill.  The 
clove  has  been  exhibiting  to  the  private  Iriendsof 
Messrs.  Harper  and  Joyce,  and  to  some  Hterary 
and  scientific  men,  three  times  a  week;  and  it  has 
been  noticed  in  the  ^Mechanic's  Magazine'  and 
the  *Literary  Gazette,'  lor  January  13,  the  onJy 
public  journals,  as  iAT  as  we  have  observed,  that 
have  noticed  it  at  all,  except  this  Magazine.  The 
following  are  extmcts  from  the  notices  referred  to: 
Joyce^B  new  stove  'Ms  ni  the  tbrm  of  a  tall  urn, 
having  a  pipe  running  em irel>  tlirough  the  cemre, 
placed  beyond  a  do«ibt  y<*8terday  (Dec.  with  a  cap  or  valve  at  the  top,  to  regulate  the 
n  one  of  Mr.  Joyce^s  stoves,  in  action,  !  draft.    The  urn  is  of  thin  bronze,  and  about  two 

feet  high,  and  eight  inches  in  diameter.  By  the 
combustion  of  the  fuel  inside,  the  metal  continues 
at  a  dull  red  heat,  and  so  gives  oil'  the  caloric  to 
the  surrounding  air.  The  fuel  is  stated  to  be  a 
vegetable  substance;  and  one  charge,  in  a  stove 
of  the  above  described  dimension<i,  will  burn  for 
thirty  hours,  and  will  cost  6d.  No  smoke  or  ei^n- 
via  are  produced. — Mechanic' 8  Magazine^  Janua- 
ry 13,  1838. 

"  Acio  mode  of  healing  rooms, — The  puzzle  which 
has  been  shown  at  the  Jerusalem  CoHee  Hou^e, 
has  set  the  wits  of  corijeciurers  at  work  upon  the 
nature  of  the  particular  ILiel,  which,  at  so  cheap  a 
cost  as  a  farthing  an  hour,  is  to  warm  a  room. 
Of  these  corijectures  we  have  heard  two.  The 
the  mode  of  heating  dwelling-houses  throughout  |  first  is,  that  the  gardener  who  discoved  the  fuel, 
the  world;  because  it  is  the  only  mode  hitherto   which  enabled  him  to  kf^ep  up  the  tiie  whilst  he 


discovered  by  which  heat  can  be  produced  by  com 
bustion,  without  any  heat  being  lost.  At  present, 
whether  a  room  is  heated  by  an  open  fire-place,  a 
close  stove,  steam  pipes,  or  hot- water  pi[>e8.  or  by 
the  introduction  of  a  current  of  heated  air  from  a 
cockle-stove,  still  a  large  proportion  of  heat  neces- 
sarily escapes  along  with  the  smoke  produced  by 
the  consumption  of  the  fuel;  hut  here  not  one  par- 
ticle of  heat  escapes,  and  the  only  care  rrquisi:e  in 
regard  to  the  air  of  a  room  will  be,  to  have  a  quan- 
tity of  fresh  air  admitted  proportionate  to  what  is 
deteriorated  by  the  combustion  of  the  material  em- 
ployed in  this  new  mode  of  heating,  and  by  the 
persons  breathing  in  the  room.  One  ndvantago 
attending  this  invention  Is,  that  it  is  porlecily  free 
from  du.si,  and  thai  the  Move,  when  once  cliariip  1 


nlept,  must  have  iiFed  old  tanners  bark,  as  it  was 
the  only  fuel  accessible  in  a  hot -house.  The  oth- 
er IS,  that  charcoal  is  the  base,  and  lime  employed 
to  absorb  the  carbonic  acul  gas.  Gipsies  are  in 
the  hahii  ol"  using  the  ashes  of  their  fires,  raked 
loireiher  in  a  heap,  and  sprinkled  with  lime. 
This  will  burn  throucrhout  ihe  niijht,  and  no  dete- 
riorating gas  is  evolved  to  distress  the  sleepers  in 
tin*  irijisy  (Cnt." — Literary  Gazette^  January  13, 
183ji. 

Mr.  Joyce's  patent  is  dated  December  16,  1837; 
and  the  linu;  for  giving  in  the  specification  to  the 
fiaUMii  oilice,  is  limited  to  six  months  fi'oni  that 
dale.  It  will  not  be  before  our  July  number, 
iherflbrc,  that  we  can  nial*c  our  readers  acquaint- 
ed   Willi  the    secret  of  the  kind  of  fuel   and  the 


and  lighted,    requires  no  attention  whatcvrr  i.»r '  niodcof  lnuMii«ir;  but.  in  tlie  mean  time,  we  may 


from  20  to  30  hours,  according  to  the  charire. 
The  convenience  of  such  a  mode  of  applyinL^  hciit 
to  rooms,  without  fire-places,  closets  of  every  de- 
scription, whether  of  books,  curiosities,  or  plants. 
&c.,  and,  in  short,  to  all  enclosed  places  without 


state  ihal  the  conjecture  as  to  the  fuel   consisting 
of  charcoal  and  lime,  which   was  made  by  Mr. 
Sylvester,  the  engineer,  in  the  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety's mepiing-room,  when  the  stove  was  first  ex- 
hibited there,  is  by  far  the  most  plausible. 
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NEW  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  FARMERS'  REGISTER. 

The  price  reduced  for  the  current  ajid  back  volumes,  end  a  further  reduction  proposed  for  the  next. 

I.  The  Farmers'  Rei^istpr  is  published  in  raontlily  numbors,  of  64  lariije  octavo  paojes  each,  and  neatly  co- 
vered, at  ^o  a  year — piyable  in  advance.  Or  three  new  subscribers,  by  sendins;  their  names  and  1^10  at  one 
tune  to  the  editor,  free  of  postasje,  and  of  every  other  deduction  from  the  amount,  shall  receive  their  copies/or 
one  yeary  for  that  sum,  or  at  J$3.34  for  each.  Purchasers  of  any  three  volumes  (except  Vol.  I.)  at  one  time, 
in  like  manner,  shall  have  them  for  $10.  [This  reduction  of  price  will  be  made  on  all  suitable  orders  dated 
after  April  20th.] 

II.  The  risk  of  loss  of  payments  for  subscriptions,  which  have  been  properly  committed  to  the  mail,  or  to 
the  hands  of  a  postmaster,  is  assumed  by  the  editor.  All  mail  payments  must  be  made  in  notes,  or 
CHECKS,  OF  PAR  VALUE  IN  VIRGINIA;' and  these,  and  ail  Other  letters,  (except  such  as  contain  articles  for 
publication,)  must  be  post  paid. 

III.  For  all  copies  not  received  by  mail,  at  the  proper  post  offices,  duplicates  will  be  furnished  to  those  sub- 
scnbers  who  have  complied  with  their  own  obligations;  provided  that  the  failure  shall  be  notified  through  the 
postmaster,  and  within  two  months  after  the  date  of  the  miscarried  copy. 

IV.  If  a  subscription  is  not  directed  to  be  discontinued  before  the  first  number  of  the  next  volume  has  been 
published,  it  will  be  taken  as  a  continuance  for  another  year.  Subscriptions  must  commence  with  the  begin- 
nine  of  some  one  volume,  and  will  not  be  taken  for  le?s  than  a  year's  ptiblication. 

V .  The  mutual  oblio^ations  of  the  publisher  and  subscriber,  for  the  year,  are  fully  incurred  as  soon  as  the 
first  number  of  the  volume  is  issued;  and  after  that  lime,  no  discontinuance  of  a  subscription  will  be  permit- 
ted. Nor  will  a  subscription  be  discontinued  for  any  earlier  notice,  while  any  thin^  thereon  remains  due.  un« 
less  at  the  option  of  the  editor — (or  in  obedience  to  the  regulations  of  the  Editorial  Convention,  copied  below.) 

VI.  Any  five  old  subscribers,  by  paying  for  any  current  volume  $10  directly  to  the  editor^  at  any  one  time 
before  the  iisue  of  its  second  number ^  and  without  causing  any  charge  for  postasce  or  agency ^  shall  be 
credited  for  their  five  copies  for  the  year  so  paid  for — thus  reducin*  the  price  to  ^4  for  each. 
This  privilege,  of  course,  ceases,  for  each  volume,  as  soon  as  its  2nd  number  is  issued — and  no  subscriber  can 
use  it,  who  is  indebted  for  a  previous  year,  unless  his  arrears  are  paid  at  the  same  time. 

New  Condition,  offered  for  the  1th  volume  only. 

Each  subscriber  to  the  Farmers'  Register,  for  the  present  (6lh)  volume,  (or  any  person  who  may  hereafter 
subscribe  for  it,)  who  has  paid  for  the  same  when  the  proposed  arrangement  shall  take  place,  may,  by  sending 
the  names  of  three  new  subscribers,  for  volume  7,  at  any  one  time  previous  to  January  1,  IH39,  accompanied  by 
a  POST-PAID  current  bank  note,  or  check  for  ten  dollars,  shall  have  credit  for  his  own  payment  for  volume  7, 
in  addition  to  that  for  the  three  new  subscribers;  the  four  copies,  of  that  volume  only,  being  thus  supplied  for 
ten  dollars.* 

General  Regulations  adopted  by  the  Editorial  Convention. 

The  following  resolutions  of  the  Editorial  Convention  of  Virginia,  will  hereafter  form  part  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Farmers*  Register,  and  will  be  strictly  observed. 

1.  "All  subscriptions  shall  hereafter  be  considered  as  incurred  and  due  in  advance,  and  for  a  year*s  publica- 
tion, unless  specially  ordered  for  a  shorter  time,  and  paid  for  in  advance  for  that  shorter  time,  when  so  or- 
dered. 

2.  "No  publication  shall  be  sent  to  the  order  of  any  new  and  unknown  subscriber,  unless  paid  for  in  advance, 
or  satisfactory  reference  be  made  to  some  known  and  accessible  person  in  regard  to  the  subscriber  or  his  pay- 
ment. But,  in  case  of  an  order  for  a  publication,  without  payment,  from  a  new  subscriber  who  is  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  conditions,  a  single  number  may  be  sent,  containing,  or  accompanied  by,  a  copy  of  this 
regulation. 

3.  "The  names  of  all  subscribers,  whose  ability  to  pay  may  be  unknown  to  the  publisher,  and  who  may  re- 
main indebted  on  open  account  at  the  end  of  two  years,  from  the  time  when  the  advanced  payment  was  due, 
stiall  be  erased  from  the  list  of  subscribers."         [Resolutions  of  the  Editorial  Convention  of  Va. 

Address —  Edmund  RurriN, 

April  12th,  1838.  Editor  of  Farmers*  Register,  Petersburg,  Va. 

.1 .  ■  I  ■        It  .  -  , —  i 

*  For  rttasons  which  will  be  hereafter  staied,  it  is  de ^i<;ned  to  conclude  the  present  volume  on  December  31, 1838— by  isBuing 
two  numbers  in  advance  of  the  recular  times  of  publication.  Therefore,  the  next  and  gucceeding  volumes  will  begin  with  the 
year.    This  change  of  tune  will  be  convenient  in  many  respect?,  and  is  especially  required  for  an  agricultural  Journal. 


TO   THE   FRIE^TDS    AND   SUPPORTHRS   OF  THjB 
FARMEBS'    REGISTER. 

The  attention  of  every  subscriber  and  friend  to  the 
Farmers'  Register,  is  requested  to  the  new  alterations, 
and  temporary  additional  article,  in  the  general  con- 
ditions of  publication;  and  as  many  as  can,  with  con- 
venience,  avail  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  latter, 
are  requested  to  do  so,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
individuals  concerned,  but  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing the  circulation  and  the  influence  of  the  work,  and 
thereby  greatly  increasing  its  useful  operation.  It  is 
believed  that  almost  every  subscriber  now  on  the  list. 


might,  with  the  inducements  thus  offered,  obtain  at 
least  three  new  subscribers  among  his  neighbors;  and 
those  who  deem  and  declare  the  present  and  previous 
operation  of  the  Farmer's  Register  to  be  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  impiovement  of  agriculture,  have  still 
stronger  motives  to-  urge  to  the  effort;  and  they  can 
well  estimate  the  increased  benefit  to  the  public,  thus 
to  be  obtained  by  a  quadrupled  publication  and  distri- 
bution of  the  work.  We  should  rejoice  at  reaching 
such  a  general  result,  even  though  the  nett  profits  were 
not  to  be  increased  in  the  least  thereby. 
The  expenses  of  printing,  however,  decrease  still 
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more  rapidly  than  the  amoiint  of  sales  of  a  publication 
increases  by  a  greater  demand;  and  therefore,  we  shall 
not  lose  any  thinv  by  any  extent  of  the  use  oi  the 
privilege  now  oifered.  And  if  this  abntejoent  ot 
price  should  finally  serve  to  giv*»  a  list  of  subscribers 
increased  four-icld,  then  that  which  is  now  ollered  as 
an  experiment  of  a  tern{)oraty  measure,  of  special  and 
limited  application,  may  safely  be  made  permanent 
and  general,  by  reducing  the  price  ol  the  Farmers* 
Register  to  a  lower  rate  than  any  publicaticm,  of  worth 
or  character,  has  ever  yet  been  ottered  in  the  southern 
states. 

If  by  the  legislative  action  of  any  state,  or  of  any 
public  spirited  association  of  individuals,  a  sufficiently 
large  sale  of  this  work  was  guarantied  to  the  publish- 
er, the  price  might  be  reduced,  for  that  state,  to  but  a 
little  more  than  double  that  of  as  much  blank  paper; 
and  when  the  sales  were  once  made  equal  to  so  large 
a  supply,  of  this  or  any  really  useful  agneu I tural  jour- 
nal, the  demand  would  doubtless  continue,  at  so  low  a 
price;  and  the  sustaining  aid  of  pnblic  patronage,  as 
security  against  loss,  would  no  longer  be  required.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  any  other  mode  of  extentling  the 
knowledge,  and  the  improvement,  of  agriculture, 
woidd  be  so  effectual  and  so  cheap.  But  this,  or  any 
other  legislative  aid  to  agricultural  instruction  and  im- 
provement, is  out  of  the  question,  at  least  in  Virginia; 
ar.d  therefore  the  experiment  now  propo^d,  appeals 
to  individual  interests,  and  has  regard  to  the  action 
%nd  patriotism  of  individuals  only. 

It  is  indispensable  for  those  who  mean  to  benefit  the 
publication  and  themselves,  as  well  as  the  agricultural 
interest  in  general,  by  making  use  of  this  oifered  pn- 
vilege,  that  they  should  do  so  before  the  close  of  vol- 
ame  ^;  as  the  increase  of  number  of  the  copies  of 
volume  7  must  be  then  determined  on,  and  cannot  af- 


terwards be  altered.  It  is  to  aUow  full  time  Sor  the 
usual  .slow  movements  of  subscribers  that  this  early  no* 
tification  is  made. 

Should  this  oifer  prove  acceptable  to  a  large  numb^ 
of  our  present  subscribers,  it  will  have  other  very  beiie- 
Hcial  result^*,  in  causing  payments  to  be  made  prompt 
and  certain,  and  relieving  the  publication  of  tbe  pre- 
dent  heavy  expenses  of  commissions  paid  to  collectcn, 
postage  on  remittances,  and  most  of  the  many  and 
total  losses  of  debts  for  subscriptions.  These  seTeral 
items,  in  distant  places,  and  where  the  subscriber?  are 
few  and  widely  dispersed,  consume  nearly  the  whnte 
profit  of  those  subscribers,  similarly  located,  who  are 
both  punctual  and  generous  patrons. 

It  is  hoped  th  t  no  person  who  may  choose  to  arail 
liimself  of  the  proposed  reduction  of  price,  will  forget 
that  the  very  foundation  on  which  it  rests,  and  by 
whieh  alone  it  can  be  aiiorded,  is  that,  in  relation  to 
ail  such  subscriptions,  the  publication  is  to  be  entirely 
relieved  of  all  expenses  and  losst^s  of  postage,  ex- 
chan;;e  of  uncurrent  money,  und  every  other  charge, 
save'  the  furnishing  the  work  according  to  the  'Gene- 
ral Conditions*  of  the  publication.  According  to  those 
conditions,  the  loss  of  money  remitted  by  mail,  in  these 
as  in  othtr  cases,  is  still  at  the  risk  of  the  publisher, 
and  all  numbers  of  the  work,  lost  by  mail,  are  to  be 
re-supplied — both  losses  beini;  duly  autheDticatcd,  as 
required  in  the  general  conditions  annexed. 

Any  subscriber  who  may  have  paid  in  advance  for 
volume  7,  may  still  have  the  benefit  otlered  above,  of 
four  subscriptions  for  $10,  except  tliat  his  second  pay- 
ment, so  included,  will  be  placed  to  his  credit  either 
for  another  copy  of  volume  7,  for  some  olher  named 
new  subscriber,  or  for  any  other  back  volume  (except 
vol.  1,)  for  himself,  as  be  may  choose  and  direct,  at 
the  time  of  sending  the  order. 
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and  the  proper  corrections  will  be  promptly  made. 
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Benjamin  Harrison, Charles  City. 
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Robert  D.  Warwick, .'Amh.  i  - 
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James  Gait, do. 

Joseph  W.  Carrell, Columbus,  Mi 

Wilbam  J.  Dupuy, Petersbur;;.  \ 

Henry  J.  Harrison, » Sussex,  \' 

Cluu'les  F.  Woodson, Chestcrfir 

James  S.  GuignanI, Columbia,  S.  ' 

Tully  R.Wise,.. Accomac,  V. 

Philip  St.  G.  Cocke, Sun 

♦Charles  S.  Olden, Princeton,  X. 

♦S.  J.  Clarke, Trenton,  -N 

♦Wm.  Bowker,. . , Middletown,  IS  .  . 

♦Scudder  Hunt, EwitiRville,  N.  . 

Noah  11.  Thompson, Beriie,  N .  « 

George  Watson, Richmond,  N 

Thomas  S.  Shepherd, 1 Nansemi'i. 

Geo.  C.  Dromgoole, Brunsivw 

Edwin  G.  Booth, Nottow;\ 
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COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


Wheat,  (none)  81  50  to  81  75 

Floor,  (superfine)  nominally      7  60 
Com,  per  bushel  70  cents;  but  little  oQ'ering 
CoitODi  8  cts.  to  9^ 


Tobacco,  ^old) 
do.        (nevv^ 
do.        (lugs) 


84  50  to  87  25 
$4  50  to  80 
83  00  (o  85  50 


Bacon,  (hog  roundj      lOJ  cte. 


BRANCH,  WINFREE  &  Co, 


ROWTON, 


WINNER  OF  tHE  GREAT  ST.  LEGER. 

9 

This  celebrated  imi.H)rted  Race  Horse  and  Stal- 
•n  will  cover  Mares  the  following  season,  at  my 
iblesy  Hicksfbrd,  Virgima,  and  Be  limited  to  60 
^  lOO  the  season,  and  9  ^^  insarance,  with  one 
I iar  to  the  grodm.  He  has  recovered  from  his  at- 
ck  of  rheumatism,  is  remarkably  livdy,  in  high 
gor,  a  beautiftd  die$tniU  horse,  without  white^ 
Uly  Jive  feet  two  inches  high,  and  for  cohrect  pro- 
urtioDs  and  elegance  of  form,  carriage,  action 


Ranrton'it  peribrmances  here  entitle  him  to  a  nidtt 
among  the  very  first  Mace  Horses  this  country  twr 
saw:' 

The  English  Sport.  Magazines  speak  of  his 
flpeed  as  '^severe,  destructive,  very,  tremendous,^'* 
as  they  ought  when  he  ran  2  roiles^  when  2  years 
old,  under  122  lbs*,  in  3m.  32s.;  and  declare  ^'alf 
Rowtoii's  races  show  him  to  be  an  honest,  stoui 
horse,^^  "with  his  heart  all  steel." 

Rowton  was  got  by  Oiseau,  dam  Catharina,  by 
Woliil,  [fijll  brother  to  Whisker  and  Whalebone,] 
Landscape  by  Rubens,  Iris  by  firush,  Herod, 
Doitor^s  Sister,  &c.  His  grandam  won  the  Oaks 
with  his  dam  in  her  belly.  Oiseau,  one  of^  the 
best  horses  ever  foaled,  was  got  by  Gamillus, 
Ruler  Mare,  Treecreeper  by  Woodpecker,  Trent- 
ham,  Cunegunde;  CamiJlus  was  by  the  invincible 
Hamiltoniao,  out  of  Faith  by  Old  Pucolet,  Ata- 
lanta  by  Matchero.  His  pedigree  is  remarkably 
rich  and  fashionable  for  speed  and  bottom.  • 

His  colts  have  been  tried  in  England,  and  shown 
fine  speed  and  game;  nearly  all  have  won,  and 
some  nave  never  been  beaten.  He  has  only  two 
colts  in  the  next  Derby,  136  subscribers,  and  both 
of  them  are  good  favorites,  which  proves  their  un- 
common promise  and  standing.  They  have  al- 
leady  met,  and  beat  the  get  of  Emilius,  Veloci- 
pede, Voltaire,  Acteon,  The  Colonel,  Muley,  Re- 


nd model,  he  has  no  superior,  being  lnimrta6/y  ^"^^^  ^^*^,    wk-  b/      ^"  1^7  Ln^^^^^^ 
.auiifui  md  highly  farmed.    Mares  will  be  wea  ^?",f '  Partisan,  Whisker,  and  neariy  all  the  beat 

jc/ at 33  cents  per  day.  |Stallionsof  the  day. ^        ^ 

As  a  Race  Horse,  he  was  at  least  eqwd  to  any 
fany  day,  and  in  the  opinion  of  nianv  excellent 
nd  disinterested  judges,  he  never  had  his  equal 


n  the  Eufflish  Turtl  Mr.  Saral.  Chifney,  the 
eiebrated  Jockey,  considered  the  best  judge  in 
lie  world,  assiired  me,  he  had  never  seen  his 
qual,  more  especially  as  a  fimr  mile  horse;  and 
11  iliis  opinion,  his  brother,  the  Scotts,  Howe,  and 
'ery  many  of  the  best  judges,  ndere  and  trainers, 
uUy  concurred.  He  won  the  lar^st  and  best  Sr. 
^eger,  97  subscribers,  ever  run  lor,  and  a  large 
luniber  of  other  races,  and  proved  himself  as 
^ood  at  faur  miles,  under  heavy  weights,  as  any 
jilier  distance. 

When  he  won  the  St.  Leger,  he  beat  Voltaire, 
§lr  Hercules,  cuid  16  others,  taking  (he  ^^front  situ- 
ation ai  a  very  tremendous  and  severe  pace — an- 
swering the  whip  at  last  with  prompiiude  and 
truth,^^  and  winning,  "without  being  headed."  I 
»hall  not  describe  all  his  races,  but  allude  to  a  lew 
only. 

At  three  and  four  years  of  age,  he  was  never 
beaten  at  aU — ^and  at  5  years  he  was  beaten  once 
by  the  Saddler,  whom  he  afterwards  beat  txoice 
very  easily,  and  this  year  he  was  the  conqueror  of 
as  fine  a  neid  of  faur  mile  liorses  as  ever  started, 
making  the  play  throughout,  and  beating  Me- 
dora,  Stotforth,  Laurel,  Jenny  Mills  and  Don 
Pedro.  When  five  years  old,  he  won  one- third 
oi  the  Great  Subscription  at  York,  2  miles,  12 
pubscribers,  carrying  122  lbs.,  in  the  unprecedented 
iimeofZm.  327.,  beating  Windcliffe  and  several 
others. 

At  six  years  old,  he  won  the  Oatlands  at  Ascot, 
beating  Lucetta,  The  Saddler,  Varna,  and  a  large 
field,  and  two  days  after  he  made  a  dead  heat 
with  the  celebrated  Camarine,  beating  The  Saddler 
for  the  cup,  12  subscribers,  actually  carrying 
10  lbs.  more  than  the  mare,  and  ^'most  people 
thought  he  won."  The  English  Sport.  Mag.  re- 
nmrlcB,  "as  it  was,  every  one  will  allow,  that 


His  colts  are  now  conmianding  hi^ier  prices 
than  any  others  in  the  ti^orU.  One  of  his  yearly  has 
sold  for  near  $4,000,  and  been  imported,  by  Capt. 
Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  and  another  probably  of 
his  yearlinsr,  was  recently,  sold  for  more  than 
95,000.  This  proves  their  high  value  in  Eng- 
land and  America. 

IVhen  in  England,  I  thought  his  coifs  were  the 
very  best  I  saw,  and-  in  this  opinion,  I  believe, 
almost  every  Aniericcuk  gentleman  who  has  visit- 
ed that  country  agrees  with  me.  1  can,  there- 
fore, anure  breeders,  1  do  not  believe,  with  the 
whole  world  to  choose  from,  1  could  offer  them  a 
better  stallion.  For  more  particulars,  see  hand- 
bills. 

A.  T.  B.  xMERRITT. 

y  May  1 — R&Alt 


AGENTS 

j^uthorized  to  receive  subscriptiims  due  far  the  Far- 

mers^  Hegister. 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  Williams,  for  North  Garolipa. 

Col.  A.  H.  Pemberton,  in  any  part  of  the  south- 
ern and  south-western  states,  to  which  he  may  be 
drawn  by  his  other  general  collecting  business. 

Thomas  W.  Jones,  Esq.,  in  like  manner,  and 
lor  the  same  region. 

Gideon  B.  Smith,  Baltimore. 

OO-  Notes  of,  or  Checks  on  the  following 
banks,  are  at  par  with  those  of  Virginia,  in  Peters- 
burg, and  may  be  transmitted  by  mail  to  the  Edi- 
tor, In  payment  for  subscriptions  to  the  Farmers' 
Register. 

All  the  banks  of  North  Carolina. 

Baak  of  the  United  States,  of  Pa., 

All  the  banks  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
of  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  or  other  northern  city  banks,  in  good  repute 
4t  home,  (or  quoted  at  not  more  than  one  per  cent, 
below  par,  in  BicknelFs  Reporter.) 


The  PubacritMir,  sole  aarnt  for  ihe  sale  of  the 
above  Piano  Furies  in  Virginin  and  North  (Jaw- 
lina,  is  pleased  ro  have  it  in  hi*  power  to  Blale, 
that  ihe  sale  of  ihcse  instiuraenle  (Alltiou<;h  un- 
precedented hereiofore,)  is  mpidly  increfisinjr.  He 
nas  iold  during  the  lost  thirty  dnya,  double  the 
number  which  he  has  penerully  disposed  of  in  Ihe 
■ante  length  of  ume.  This  is  atlrlbuinble  to  their 
IncoiDifBrahly  delighlliil  toae  and  quality,  as  well 
a*  the  liberal  terms  upon  which  ibey  are  sold. 
ft  certainlv  mu«  be  a  matter  of  ^r^ai  satiilaciion 
to  a  purcnaaer  to  know,  that  he  runs  no  risk  in 
getting  an  instrument  of  this  kind,  ihe  chorucier  of 
which  being  warranted  in  whlinir  to  be  equal,  at 
leOBt,  to  any  in  this  counlry.  The  Piano  Fortes 
of  the  above  celebrated  makers,  may  be  had  (: 
varloua  prjcea)  of  myself  in  Petcr^hur?,  or  ol  my 
agents,  Meanrs.  J.  VV.  Randolph  &  Co.,  Kich- 
nioiid,  and  Noeh  &  Co.,  Norblk, 

E.  P.  NASH, 
Book  anh  PiAito  Fortb  selled. 

jfpril  16, 1838.  Petersburg,  Vn. 

P.  S.  Any  persons  doublinj;  the  real  and  true 
value  of  StoJ art,  Worcusler  &  Dunham's  Pianu 
Fortea,  are  infurmed  iliat  they  can  have  their 
doubts  removed  hy  having  them  placed  side  by 
Mde  with  euch  ni  they  may  tiling  better,  or  even 
^ual.  In  such  a  trial,  where  the  lone  of  the  va- 
rious inslruments  is  heard  at  the  same  time,  the 
diOerence  in  their  quality  wiH  speak  lor  itself 

RlLAl  K.  P.  N. 


Ot  Vol.  1— N<M>,  6,8,  li»,f<if«  copies  of  cat 

«(<  for  ttie  etitiiB  viiluiue. 
Of  Vol.  II— No.  S,  for  lOeopi-s.  S 

Of  Vol   III— Nos.  6  St  12,  for  6  coriffl,  '- 

Ol'  Vol.  1 V— No.  I  b  2.  for  2l)  copies  each.    3 
or  Vol.  V— N11.H,  for  10  cojiies,  i1 

SubscribBf",  who  have  alrcndy  puffcrnl  tl 
auit  vahiniea  10  be  broken,  and  who  run.  '!; 
Bparcniiyof  ihe  numbers  wanted,  will  i-mii 
voroM  the  publisher  by  8L-llingihein  hi<i-k. 
lerredby  any  of  tliem,  and  so  ordered,  mii> 
numbers  of  volumes  alnsady  publisheil  wdl  >  1 
changed  lor  deficient  numbers,  al  the  rule'  ->    1 
2.5  cents  l!ir  Ihe  Ibrmer;  thus  giving  either  i. 
4  of  surplus   numbers   (or  one  of  thoae    ivj 
according  to  Ihe  prices  offered  above.     .A  ii> 
publicatione  of  ifie  ollice  will  be  enchan.- 
the  misiiing  num^ru,  at  their  slated  piire^. 

The  regulalionn  as   to  payments   and  p.  ~ 
risk  of  Ihe  miiil?,  &c.,  are  more  /ully  Bini.-.i 
"Conditions"   of  the    Farmers'    ReyisitT- 
which  will  also  apply  to  orderB  lor  any  uiber 
licationa  from  the  same  cstabliGhment.         1: 


And  partitular  numbirs  wanted. 
The  publisher  of  the  Farmer*'  Kegister,  (by 
purchaaing  old  copies  of  Vol.  I,  al  au  advance  upon 
the  subacription  price,)  is  yet  able  to  supply  a 
very  few  complete  seta  of  the  work,  at  822.66 
for  the  sii  volumes;  that  is,  06  for  Vol.  I,  bound, 
and  the  others,  taken  together,  al  ihe  rale  ofg"  "~ 
or  810,  current  money,  for  any  thiee  of  ihi 
lumea  (except  Vol.  I,)  ordered  and  paid  lor  nt  ihf 
ume  time,  and  the  ofder  post-paid.  The  regular 
■ubscripiion  price  Ls  85  Ibr  a  single  copy  of  either 
of  these  voluraes. 

Vol.  I,  will  not  be  edd  akme,  nor  except  a*  part 
of  a  full  set  purchased  at  one  time. 
THE  ESSAY  ON  CALCAKE0U3  MANURES, 

(Embraced  in  116  page»,  sl^e  of  Farmers'  Re- 
gister,) will  be  added  without  charge,  to  every 
copy  of  Vol.  II.  iHiught. 

Wanted,  by  ihe  publicher,  to  complete 
fective  volumes,  ihe  following  numbers,  (if 
much  injured,)  and  lor  which  the  prices  annexed 
Will  be  paid,  if  delivered  at  the  Ollice  of  the  F 
men'  Eegiaier,  or  sent  by  moil,  and  poet  paid. 


Ol}-  The  publishers  of  low  priced,  or  c- 
papera,  who  desire  to  exchanj^  R^r  the  Fai' 
Register,  are  expected  lo  insert  the  mouihli 
bU  of  tbiUenii. 


Sf>  The  Kditor  hopes  10  be  abln  to  visii  i; 
ceiiier  within  u  few  day«  alier  the  omitiii|;'i 
No.  of  the  Farmers' Regieier,  and  may  i';:. 
extend  the  excursion  to  Slathews  couiiiy. 


TO  COHRESPONDENTS. 

"The  advantnge  0 


received,  and  will  appear  in  next  N 

Answcra  lo  the  "Queries"  on  marling  (in  'h-  V 
for  Uctober)  huve  been  received  from  o  /,n-  : 
viduah,  to  whom  ive  leel  itie  more  ofili;.'!'!;. 
consequence  of  the  gincriil  disreganj  ol\n,' 
quest.  It  is  noi  yet  too  laie  liir  utiaweri)'i>' 
queries  to  be  furnished,  anil  lor  ihe  itupotuiii: . 
jecie  in  view  to  be  thereby  elfected. 


ERRATUM. 

In  a  few  of  the  copiea  of  ttiis  nuoiber,  i 
rial  remarks  on  page  1U2,  thr  word  "arid" 

Mils)  was  mispnDted  "arid," 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

iCf-  Subscribers  who  write  (0  order  any  f-'T 
cliange  connected  wilh  their  nnnin  on  our  tout-. : 
reqiieated  alwayM  lo  name  Ike  Post  OrriCE  (u  i. 
lAn'r  A'di.  art  lent.  Par  want  of  this  small  rt^'n- 
to  execute  such  orders  is  often  allcDdecl  wilh  u-'. 
and  delay  ;  and  sometimes  credits  for  paj-meots  t>. 
been  given  to  the  wrong  persons. 


ANOTHER  APPRENTICE  WANTED. 
A  boy  from  11  to  14  years  of  age,  of  resff 
hie  family,  connexions,  good  habits,  bihI  havitj 
competent  English  education  lor  his  age,  nnl 
the  buainesB  in  view,  may  ohiain  a  situation,  m 
uncommon  advanlngcs,  as  npprentice  in  the  Pi : 
ing  OIHce  of  the  Farmers'  Register.         b&aii 
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EDMUND  RUPFIN,  EDITOR  AND  P*  6  P  R  I  E  T  O  R 


NEW    DISCOVERY   IN    MAKING   MANURE. 
To  tbe  Editor  of  Bell's  (London)  Weekly  Memenger. 

Comer  of  Half' Moon  Street,  Picadilly,  } 
Londojiy  December  30, 1837.     i 


Sir— I  be^  to  hand  you  a  copy  of  a  prospectus 
relative  to  a  new  manure,  which  I  drew  up  in  the 
couree  oflaet  sprinff,  by  the  request  of  the  Earls 
of  Leven  and  Melville,  from  the  Report  of  the 
Comroiftee  of  the  Academy  of  Agriculture  at  Pa- 
ris, and  Iroro  the  certificaics  given  to  the  inventor 
by  ihirty-eijrht  large  landed  proprietors  in  France, 
tesstifyin^  the  value  of  his  invention. 

Lord  Leven  considered,  and  in  which  opinion  I 
had  the  honor  to  concur,  that  the  best  mode  of 
giving:  the  benefit  of  the  discovery  to  the  British 
farmer  would  be,  for  a  committee  to  be  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  a  subscription  sufficient  to 
defray  M.  JautfVei's  expenses  to  this  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  his  making:  experiments  Bclbre 
some  person  appointed  for  the  occasion. 

That  an  agreement  should  be  entered  into  with 
M.  Jauffret,  that  should  hie  invention  answer  the. 
description  given  of  it.  that  he  should  communi-  the  importance  of  the  discovery.f 
cdte  the  secret  by  which  he  eftiected  the  operation, 
for  a  sum  of  money  previously  agreed  upon,  and 
that  experiments  should  be  made  with  the  manure 
under  difl'erent  circumstances,  as  to  soil,  &c.  to  as- 
certain its  relative  value  with  regard  to  other  ma- 
nures, taking  all  things  into  conRideration.  1 
have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  very  obedieht  ser- 
vant, 

HUMPHREY   6IRBM, 

Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Smithfield  Club. 


numerous  and  undeniable  prooft  of  experiments, 
ranging  over  a- period  of  nine  years,  in  five  com- 
munes" of  the  department  of  the  Bouches-du- 
Rhone,  in  which  trials  were  made  upon  an  exten- 
sive scale,  on  different  kinds  of  soils,  and  on  va- 
rious seeds,  plants,  and  trees.  The  success  of 
those  trials  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, as  has  been  attested,  1st,  by  the  Academy 
of  Aix,  (annual  public  session  1835,  at  38  and  fol- 
lowing pages  of  the  *Report')j  2d,  by  the  circular  of 
the  prelect  of  the  Bouches-du-Rhone;  3d,  by  38 
certificates*  from  most  respectable  inhabitants  and 
farmers  of  that  department,  founded  upon  repeat- 
ed experiments  made  by  themselves;  and  4th.  by 
the  declaration  of  well-informed  proprietors  of  the 
department  of  Vaucluse,  who  for  years  have  atten- 
tively watched  the  trials  of  the  Jauffret  manure. 

"That  in  order  to  convince  themselves  more 
thoroughly  on  the  subject,  the  committee  wrote, 
unknown  to  M.  Jauffret,  to  some  individuals  who 
were  most  distinpuiehed  by  their  agricultural  sci- 
ence, and  who  had  given  certificates  to  the  inven- 
tor, and  that  their  replies,  which  are  annexed  to 
the  report,  are  of  so  satisfactory  a  nature,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  the  committee  of 


Prospectus  of  a  process  for  obimnins;  cheap  and 
valuable  Manure,  without  the  aid  of  OattUy  in- 
vented by  M.  Jauffret  J  ofjlix. 

A  method  has  been  discovered  in  France,  of 
making  manure  as  it  may  be  wanted,  without  cat- 
tle, in  twelve  days,  and  with  great  economy,  as 
appears  from  a  report  made  to  the  committee  of 
th6  Academy  of  Agriculture  at  Parin,  by  M.  Cha- 
telain,  its  secretary,  who,  with  M.  Cailleau.  presi- 
dent of  that  committee.  M.  de  la  Gerandiere,  pre- 
sident of  the  Academy  of  Agriculture  of  Blois,  and 
the  Marquis  de  Saint  Croix,  were  appointed  to  ex- 
amine into  the  merits  of  M.  Jaufl'ret's  invention. 

These  gendemen  report  "that  by  a  cheap  wash 
or  lye,  the  ingredients  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
all  places,  and  which  every  cultivator  can  make  on 
his  own  land,  all  sorts  of  herbaceous  and  liorneous 
substances,  such  as  heather,  furze,  brambles,  and 
even  the  living  dogstooth,  can  be  put  into  a  state  of 
rapid  Icrraenlation,  and  not  only  these  substances, 
•bat  even  earth  itself,  be  its  nature  what  it  may, 
can  be  converted  into  a  valuable  manure. 

"That  the  manure  produced  by  this  new  system, 
is  quite  as  valuable  as  the  best  horee-litter;  its  ef- 
fects arc  visible  upon  several  successive  crops,  and 
it  can  be  obtained  with  perfect  facility,  at  pleasure. 

"That  M.  Jauflret  supplied  the  committee  with 
Vol.  VI-9 


**  A  printed  copy  of  these  certificates  may  be  seen  at 
Messrs.  Thomas  Gibbs  Sc  Co.,  seedsmen  and  nursery- 
men to  the  Hon.  Board  of  Agriculture  of  England,  and 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Sweden,  comer  of  Half- 
Moon  street,  Picadilly,  London. 

t  Mons.  Gauthier  de  Vancluse,  who  is  about  to  pub- 
lisk  a  new  Atlas  of  Agriculture,  says,  (in  print  at  Mar- 
seilles, 1832)  "M.  Jauffret,  an  intelligent  farmer  and 
acqttaintance  of  mine,  possesses  exclusively  tbe  val- 
uable power  of  convertmg,  in  less  than  a  week,  all 
veffetaole  substances,  whether  dry  or  not,  into  dung 
of  good  qoality,  without  spreading  them  as  litter,  or 
even  submitting  them  to  tbe  tread  of  cattle.  The 
change  is  effected,  as  if  by  enchantment,  by  means  of 
a  lye,  with  which  be  sprinkles  the  straw,  herbs, 
leaves,  plants  of  all  kinds,  even  woody  stalks  of  a  fin- 
ger's thickness,  previously  dividing  them  to  a  certain 
extent  by  a  veiy  ingenious  operation.  Such  is  the  ac- 
tion of  the  lye,  that  forty-eignt  hours  after  the  matters 
are  heaped,  their  fermentation  becomes,  as  it  were  vol- 
canic; volumes  of  smoke  announce  the  decomposition 
at  a  considerable  distance;  and  a  poor  and  spent  soil 
may,  without  delay,  receive,  in  the  form  of  an  excel- 
lent manure,  that  which  a  week  before  could  'have 
done  nothing  towards  rescuing  it  from  a  state  of  ex- 
haustion." 

Like  all  other  interesting  discoveries,  this  has  been 
the  subject  of  fierce  attack;  but  experience  Ins  vindi- 
cated the  inventor.  Following  the  example  of  many 
landed  proprietors,  I  determined  upon  making  trial  of 
this  important  manure,  and  I  declare  it  equal  to  that  of 
well-fed  horses.  M.  Jauffret  asserts  that  he  can  at 
pleasure  increase  the  dose,  and  even  confer  all  proprr- 
lies  required  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  wuich  lie 
uses  it. 

One  single  horse-cart  load  of  straw,  or  other  dry 
material,  pi-oduces  more  than  two  of  ^ood  dung.  The 
inventor  charges*  5  francs  (2s.  6d.)  for  each  cart  load : 
probably,  to  those  who  should  effect  the  operation 
Themselves,  the  expense  would  be  diminished  by  one- 
half 

The  advantages  of  such  a  process  are  incalculable. 


60 
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'The  committee  enter  into  the  fbllowing  details 
of  the  process: 

^^By  means  of  a  cutting  machine,  the  cocit  of 
which  is  about  600  francs  (£16),  and  which,  af- 
ter a  careful  examination,  appeared  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  three  men  and  a  horse  can  pre- 
pare 180  quintals,  or  7,200  kilograms  (about  seven 
tons  English)  of  manure  per  day,  and  the  machine 
is  easily  erected.  Ten  quintals  of  straw  produced 
40  quuitals  of  manure;  this  is  effected  either  by  the 
addition  of  the  lye,  or  by  the  fermentation  dilating 
the  material  operated  on. 

"The  Jaufi'ret  process  admits  of  greater  econo- 
my as  to  labor;  for  the  wooden  cistern,  and  the  in- 
gredients of  which  the  lye  is  made,  may  be  car- 
ried to  the  field  which  is  to  be  manured,  and  the 
eompost  prepared  on  the  spot;  and  thus  the  car- 
riage of  the  vegetable  matter  from  the  field  to  the 
yard,  and  back  again  from  the  yard  to  the  field,  is 
saved;  the  escape  also  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  one  of 
the  roost  valuable  component  parts  of  manure, 
which  takes  place  during  removal,  is  thus  prevent- 
ed. The  inventor  asserts,  moreover,  that  he  can 
vary  the  degree  of  fermentation,  to  suit  the  defects 
or  qualities  of  different  soils;  and  as  he  can  raise 
the  heat  caused  by  the  fermentation  as  high  as  60 
Reaumer  (167  deg.  Farenheit)  his  process  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  destroying  the  germ  of  all 
noxious  herbs,  which  might  foul  the  land. 

"That  in  considering  this  process,  the  commit- 
tee were  struck  with  the  advantage  that  might 
arise  from  establishing  manufactories,  not  only  on 
large  farms*  but  near  towns  and  villages,  to  which 
every  cultivator  might  bring  his  refuse  vegetable 
matter  to  be  converted  into  manure.  The  cutting 
machine  might  be  worked  either  by  horse,  water, 
or  steam  power. 

"The  Jautfret  process  will  be  advantageous  not 
only  to  large  proprietors,  (by  whom  an  expense  of 
600  francs  (£15)  will  scarcely  be  felt,)  but  it  will 
be  more  important  and  useful  to  small  farmers, 
who  can  cut  their  weeds  by  hand,  and  prepare  a 
quantity  as  perfect  as  any  made  by  the  machine.* 


From  the  Britiali  Fanner^ 

MODE  AlfO  EFFECT  OF  EMPLOTUVS  BO  IT] 

NUBE. 


£y  C.  W,  Johnson,  Esq. 


As  to  the  conversion  of  earth  into  manure,  any 
one  can  make  it  without  the  help  of  the  machine 
invented  by  M.  Jauffret,  and  the  manure  made 
from  eartK  by  this  new  process,  is  not  less  valua- 
ble than  the  compost.  Thus,  those  who  have  no 
cattle  to  feed  may  employ  all  their  fodder  for  ma- 
nure; others  can  render  available  weeds,  briers, 
dogstooth,  thistles,  &c.;  and  those  who  have  nei- 
ther straw,  fodder,  nor  weeds,  can  convert  earth 
into  manure;  so  that  no  discovery  was  ever  more 
capable  of  easy  or  general  application.  The  Jauf- 
fret process  tends  to  supply  a^iculturists  with  new 
and  powerful  means  of  increasing  their  wealth,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  poor-land  farmers,  who 
usually  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of 


manure. 


M 


*  Mens.  Janffret  states,  the  machine  necessary  for 
a  small  farmer  is  only  a  barrel  and  a  pail,  and  which 
can  be  carried  with  ease  from  one  part  of  the  farm  to 
the  other.  It  is  set  to  work  in  the  open  air,  wherever 
materials  happen  to  be;  thus  the  fields  that  are  so  dis- 
tant as  to  be  seldom  manured,  may  by  this  manure  be 
rendered  highly  productive.  The  mixhire  is  made 
without  fire,  and  eveiy  thing  concnrs  to  render  it  eco- 
nomical. 


I  proceed  to  notice  the  effects  and  modes  of  ap- 
plying bones  as  a  fertilizer,  either  whole,  broken, 
or  in  the  state  of  powder. 

The  Doncaster  Agricultural  Association  long 
since  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  use  of 
bones  as  a  manure,  and  they  have  made  a  very 
valuable  report,  to  which  I  have  before  alluded, 
of  the  result  of  their  enquiries,  in  which  they 
say  : — 

"  The  returns  received  by  the  association,  sa- 
tisfactorily establish  the  great  value  of  bones  as  a 
manure;  our  correspondents,  with  only  two  excep- 
tions, all  concur  in  stating  them  to  be  a  highly 
valuable  manure,  and  on  light  soils,  superior  to 
farm -yard  dung,  and  other  manures. 

"  In  copying  the  language  of  one  of  them,  in 
reference  to  dry  sandy  soils,  we  express  the  opin- 
ions repeated  in  a  far  crreater  number. 

"  I  consider  bone  tillage  one  of  the  most  useful 
manures,  which  has  ever  been  discovered  lor  the 
farmer's  benefit  The  lightness  of  carriage — its 
suitableness  for  the  drill,  and  its  general  fertilizing 
properties,  render  it  peculialy  valuable  in  tliose 
parts  where  distance  from  towns  renders  it  impos- 
sible to  procure  manures  of  a  heavier  and  more 
bulky  description."  For,  as  stated  by  another 
farmer,  "  the  carting  of  six,  eight,  or  ten  loads  per 
acre,  is  no  trifling  expense.  The  use  of  bones 
diminishes  labor  at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
time  is  of  the  first  importance;  for  one  wagon 
load,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  of  small 
drill  bone  dust,  is  eqnai  to  forty  or  fiAv  loads  of 
fold  manure.  Upon  very  thin  sandy  land,  its  va/ue 
is  not  to  be  estimated;  it  not  only  is  found  to  benefit 
the  particular  crop  to  which  it  is  applied,  but  ex- 
tends through  the  whole  course  of  crops." 

The  report  adds,  that  bones  have  been  found 
highly  beneficial  on  the  limestone  soils  near  Don- 
caster  ;  on  peaty  soils,  and  on  light  loams ;  but 
on  heavy  soils,  and  on  clay,  they  produce  no 
benefit. 

The  mode  of  applying  them  is,  either  sowing 
by  broad-cast,  or  by  the  drill,  either  by  themselves, 
or  previously  mixed  with  earth  and  fermented. 
Bones  which  have  been  thus  fermented,  are  de- 
cidedly superior  to  those  which  have  not  done  so. 
The  quantity  applied  per  acre  is  about  twenty- 
five  bushels  of  bone  dust,  and  forty  bushels  of 
large  broken  bones.  The  dust  is  best  for  immedi- 
ate profit;  the  broken  half-inch  bones  for  more  con- 
tinued improvement.  Mr.  fiirk,  says,  '4f  I  were 
to  till  for  early  profit,  1  would  use  bones  powdered 
as  small  as  saw-duet.  If  I  wished  to  keep  mv 
land  in  good  heart,  I  would  use  principallv  halj- 
inch  bones;  and  in  breaking  these  I  should  pre&r 
some  remaining  considerably  larger." 

The  reason  for  this  is  very  obvious ;  the  larger 
the  pieces  of  bone,  the  more  gradually  will  a  given 
bulk  dissolve  in  the  soil. 

Such  is  the  result  of  the  application  of  bones  in 
Yorkshire.  In  Middlesex,  the  practice  is  scarce- 
ly difi'erent,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  answers  to 
some  questions  I  received  from  a  very  intelligent 
correspondent,  Mr.  John  Rayner,  of  Oxbridge,  in 
November,  1883. 
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I.  Od  what  deacnptioD  of  soil  is  bone-dust  em- 
ployed with  the  greatest  advantage  1  On  light 
dry  soils. 

II.  The  quantity  pei  acrel  From  twenty  to 
twenty- five  bushels. 

III.  How  long  has  its  effects  been  observed  to 
last?  This  question  requires  a  more  lengthened 
reply.  The  good  effects  of  bones  as  a  manure, 
have  been  acknowledged  by  many  agriculturists 
for  a  number  of  years;  but  as  farmers,  generally 
speaking,  are  men  who  are  not  fond  of  trouble, 
and  as  there  was  great  difficulty  in  breaking  t>ones 
in  sufficiently  small  pieces,  to  prevent  dogs,  &c. 
from  running  away  with  them,  we  can  only  in  a 
few  instance  trace  out  their  good  effect.  There  is 
a  farmer  in  the  neighborhood  of  Watford,  who 
dressed  his  land  with  whole  bonesy  some  twenty 
years  since,  (at  a  period  when  you  could  obtain 
them  from  London  for  fetching)  and  he  declares 
that  to  this  day,  to  use  his  own  expression,  ''the 
land  has  never  forgotten  them."  Although  the 
^rit  season  or  so  he  found  but  little  benefit;  this  I 
attribute  to  the  bones  being  so  large,  the  ground 
could  not  so  soon  act  upon  them.  The  bone  dust 
is  supposexi  to  last  but  one  season;  the  larger  sizes 
of  half-inch  and  inch,  are  supposed  two  or  three 
years,  and  are  always  seen  to  most  advantage 
after  the  first  season. 

IV.  What  is  the  expense?  The  dust  is  28.  Sd, 
per  bushel — the  half-inch  2s. — the  inch  Is.  9d. 

V.  What  is  the  season,  and  on  what  crops  is  it 
generally  applied?  The  turnip  season.  Bone 
manure  shows  itself  to  more  advantage  on  this 
crop  than  on  any  other.  It  is  drilled  with  a  drill 
made  on  purpose,  with  the  turnip  seed:  the  period 
is  from  May  to  July.  Bone  dust  is  also  used  with 
great  advantage  on  grass  lands  sown  broad-cast. 

In  the  valuable  and  long-continued  experiments 
of  Mr.  Robert  Turner,  of  Tring,  in  Hertfordshire, 
the  use  of  bone  manure  has  been  most  decidedly 
successful. 

The  soil  on  which  these  experiments  were  made, 
hitherto  a  common,  producing  only  furze,  is  san- 
dy, iv^ith  a  substratum  of  clay,  and  then  chalk. 
He  began  the  use  of  bone  manure  in  1831,  on  thts 
landj  and  has  continued  its  employment  for  the  last 
four  years  on  a  very  bold  scale,  and  with  unvaried 
success.  The  quantity  generally  applied  was  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre,  of  the  des- 
cription of  hall-inch  and  dust,  and  the  bones  were 
invariably  applied  to  the  turnip  crop. 

The  bones  are  drilled  with  the  seed  at  the  dis- 
tance of  eighteen  inches,  and  the  turnips  are  al- 
ways horse-hoed. 

The  year  1831  was  a  very  good  season  for  this 
crop  generally.  The  turnips  manured  with  bone 
dust,  like  most  others  in  the  district,  were  very  lux- 
uriant. About  2,000  bushels  of  bone  manure  be- 
ing this  year  employed  by  Mr.  Turner. 

In  1832,  the  turnips  were  in  general  a  very  bad 
plant,  the  fiy  committing  general  devastation. 
Many  cultivators  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tring, 
unsuccessfully  sowed  four  or  five  times. 

On  the  turnip  land  of  Mr.  Turner,  seventy-four 
acres  were  manured  with  bones.  The  effect,  with 
the  exception  of  the  very  last  sown  four  acres, 
was  again  most  excellent;  the  crop  beinp  very 
heavy,  and  that  two  on  land  now  first  cultivated: 
and  there  was  in  no  case  any  necessity  to  repeal 
the  sowing.  The  turnips  were  a  much  better 
crop  than  m  1831. 


In  1833,  the  turnip  crops  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Tring,  were  a  veiy  partial  crop. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr.  Turner,  about  fifty  acres 
were  manured  with  bones.  The  effect,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  last  sown  turnips,  was 
very  satisfactory;  the  crop  very  heavy. 

These  experiments  the  cultivator  will  deem  of 
the  very  first  importance;  the  soil  was  not  ma- 
nured with  any  other  fertilizer,  except  bones;  and 
in  drilling  every  now  and  then,  for  the  drill's 
breadth,  the  bones  were  omitted. 

On  these  breadths  of  land  not  boned,  the  failure 
of  the  turnips  was  general  and  complete;  they 
vegetated  it  is  true,  and  came  up;  but  they  were 
wretchedly  small,  and  of  no  use  whatever. 

The  turnips  being  fed  off,  and  the  sheep  folded 
on  the  soil,  without  any  distinction  being  made 
between  boned  and  unboned  land,  the  compara- 
tive experiments  upon  the  succeeding  crop  were 
rendered  uncertain. 

In  1834,  Mr.  Turner  boned  about  eighty  acrei 
of  turnips  with  the  best  success,  and  with  the 
exception  of  some  destroyed  by  the  wire  worm, 
had  a  very  excellent  crop. 

In  183£»,  on  nearly  an  equal  extent  of  land,  not- 
withstanding the  extreme  dryness  of  the  season, 
Mr.  Turner  nad  again  on  his  turnips  manured  with 
bones,  a  very  excellent  plant,  and  never  did  this 
crop  promise  better  than  this  season,  on  the  lands 
of  Tring. 

The  caterpillars  which  devastated  the  chalk  dis- 
tricts of  England,  did  not,  however,  omit  this  pa- 
rish; their  ravages  were  dreadful  and  complete. 

And  had  not  Mr.  Turner  made  a  most  success- 
ful attack  upon  them  by  a  detachment  of  six  hun- 
dred and  fiity  ducks,  procured  especially  for  this 
purpose,  who  devoured  the  black  caterpillars  with 
great  voracity,  his  turnip  crop  would  have  been  ut- 
teriy  destroyed.  By  their  industry,  however, 
iwenty-five  acres  of  turnips  were  cleared  of  the 
vermin,  and  saved  from  destruction. 

At  another  farm  held  by  the  same  gentleman, 
at  Ellesborough,  by  the  assistance  of  the  same 
ducks,  who  were  transported  there  in  carts  for  that 
express  purpose,  saved  about  eight  or  nine  acres 
of  turnips  Irom  the  caterpillars;  so  that  there  is  no 
doubt  or  the  importance  of  the  services  rendered  by 
these  birds.  He  informs  me  that  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  give  them  a  quantity  of  com  while  they 
were  thus  employed  in  cleaning  the  turnips. 

The  soil  of  the  Ellesborough  farm,  on  which 
the  bones  were  tried  for  the  first  time  in  1835, 
with  complete  success,  is  called  white  land,  and 
was  in  a  very  poor  state  of  cultivation.  The  ex- 
periment was  entirely  successful,  and  the  turnips 
promised  to  be  very  good  indeed;  those  that  were 
saved  from  the  caterjnllars,  being  for  the  season 
very  excellent. 

This  soil,  called  white  by  the  farmars,  is  pro- 
bably a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand;  it  becomes 
very  dry  and  loose  in  dry  weather,  but  is  described 
as  "sticky"  in  wet  periods. 

Mr.  Turner  possesses  a  capital  bone  mill,  work- 
ed by  four  horses,  in  which  he  crushes  all  the 
bones  employed  in  his  farm.  He  pays  for  the 
coarse  22.  158.  per  ton,  and  fetches  them  fifteen 
miles;  a  ton  of  bones  producing  of  half-inch  and 
(lusl  about  thirty  to  thirty-four  bushels  of  bone 
manure. 

The  cost  of  the  mill,  with  the  substantial  shed 
which  covers  the  machinery,  horse-path,  &c.  was 
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about  £300,  and  it  has  been  rendered  available 
by  Mr.  Turner  for  Be  vera!  other  purposes,  rucIi 
ai  chaff-eutting,  thrashing,  &c.,  by  which  the  ag- 
gregate expense  is  materially  ieRi>ei)ed,  and  a 
verv  considerable  annual  savin  or  edecicd. 

^or  the  last  two  years  Mr.  Turner  has  drilled 
with  his  crushed  bones,  ao  equal  quaniiiy  per 
acre,  of  sheep-dung,  collected  lor  the  express  pur- 
pose, at  an  expense  ofi^d,  per  bushel,  paid  to  the 
collectors;  this  he  prepares  in  the  winter,  by  laying 
the  bone  dust  in  alternate  layers  with  the  sheep 
dung,  and  suffering  them  to  remain  iermentincr 
some  months  until  the  turnip  sowing.  By  this 
plan,  by  the  fermentation  of  the  mass,  the  two 
manures  are  thoroughly  incorporated,  and  he  con- 
sidera  that  thirty-five  bushels  of  the  mxture,  are 
fiiUy  equal  in  effect  to  twenty-five  bushels  of  the 
bones.  So  that,  allowing  3$,  6d,  per  acre  for  the 
'expense  of  collectiui;  the  sheep  dung,  there  will 
be  a  dear  savini?  of  12s.  6d.  per  acre  m  bones, 
valuiog  these  at  2s.  per  bushel. 

The  mixed  bones  and  sheep  dung  is  invariably 
drilled  in  with  the  turnip  seed. 

The  practical  farmer  will  hardly  need  any  bet- 
ter testimony  of  the  important  value  of  crushed 
bones,  than  these  extensive  and  long  continued 
experiments  of  Mr.  Turner. 

They  are  not  open  to  the  common  objection  to 
experimental  attempts,  that  they  are  carried  on  in 
far  too  limited  a  manner,  and  for  much  too  short 
a  period,  to  enable  tbe  cultivator  to  form  from 
them  a  satisfactory  conclusion;  for  he  has  annu- 
ally manured  with  them  scores  of  acres  of  turnip 
land,  and  that  too  in  seasons  which  have  atfurded 
him,  from  the  adverse  price  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce; but  little  encouragement  to  lay  out  money 
en  any  fertilizer  of  a  doubtful  value. 

I  earnestly,  therefore,  comttiend  these  important 
experiments  to  the  attention  of  the  practical  far- 
mer, as  being  fraught  with  information  of  the  most 
interesting  nature,  especially  to  those  who  have  to 
contend  with  the  poor,  light,  upland  soils;  lands 
which  are  now  with  difficulty  retained  in  cultiva- 
tion. 

In  the  year  1831,  on  a  thin  chalky  soil,  in  the 
iDei^borhood  of  Amesbury,  in  Wiltshire,  Mr.  De- 
venish  employed  bone  manure  of  the  quality  call- 
ed ''fine,"  drilled  at  the  rate  of  twenty-four  bush- 
els per  acre,  with  the  turnip  seed,  on  a  portion  of 
a  field  of  about  ten  acres. 

Part  of  the  same  field  was  manured  with  spit 
dung,  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  tons  per  acre, 
and  another  portion  of  the  same  field  remained 
without  any  manure. 

The  Swedish  turnips  produced  on  the  boned 
eotl,  were  of  four  times  the  value  of  those  grown 
4ipon  the  land  manured  with  spit  manure.  Those 
ffrown  on  the  soil  without  any  manure,  were 
aeemed  scarcely  worth  hoeing. 

Bone  manure  presents  to  the  cottager  or  culti- 
vator of  small  plots  of  poor  ground,  as  under  the 
allotment  system,  a  ready  and  cheap  mode  of  per- 
manently improving  his  land. 

It  would  be  well  perhaps,  in  some  instances,  if 
the  managera  under  such  an  excellent  system, 
were  to  apply  the  «ianure  for  the  holder,  and  that 
too,  if  they  even  thought  it  necessary  in  conse- 
quence, to  add  to  the  amount  of  the  rent. 

As  a  manure  for  plantations  of  trees,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  experiments  with  bones;  I  should 
however,  strongly  recommend  their  use  for  orna- 


mental I'uts;  but  m  a  roughly  broken  state.  A 
considerdbie  quantity  of  phosphare  of  lime  is  con- 
tained in  all  timber  trees.  There  is  no  manure  of 
u  mixed  animal  and  vegetable  nature,  which  re- 
mains 80  loii«;  in  the  soil  as  bones. 

As  a  manure  !or  flower  roots,  the  turning  and 
clippings  of  bones,  the  refuse  of'  the  Birmingham 
cutlers,  have  long  been  employed  with  the  best 
results  by  my  friend  Maund  of  Brome^grove,  the 
talented  author  of  'The  Botanic  Garden.' 

Not  only  dues  he  find  their  use  increase  the  lux- 
uriance of  the  plant,  and  the  beatiiy  of  its  co- 
lors, but  there  is  in  the  application  of  this  powder 
an  elegance  and  cleanliness  which  cannot  fail  of 
recommending  its  introduction  into  the  flower  gar- 
den, and  the  conservatory. 

Such  have  been  some  of  the  successful  uses  to 
which  bones  have  been  employed.  The  turnip 
crop  has  been  the  more  generally  experimented 
upon  from  the  general  diiikulty  of  finding  for  this 
invaluabla  crop  a  sufficient  supply  of  manure. 

And  with  regard  to  other  crops,  the  care  and  la- 
bor required  fur  trying  with  sufBcient  accuracy  a 
comparative  agricultural  experiment,  must  account 
lor  many  discordant  statements.  Uf)on  grass  land, 
however,  it  has  been  employed  with  very  gene- 
ral success;  but  for  the  turnip,  on  poor  light  soils, 
it  seems  of  the  greatest  and  most  undoubted  value, 
ftnotonly  promotes  the  luxuriance  of  the  plant;  but 
there  is  a  very  great  probabiliiy  that  the  gaseous 
matters  evolved  by  the  crushed  and  putrilying 
bone,  and  the  vigor  it  imparts  to  the  crop,  afford 
the  young  turnip  plants  very  considerable  protec- 
tion from  the  ravages  of  the  fly;  at  least  many 
farmers  consider  this  as  one  of  its  valuable  pro- 
perties. 

The  complete  manner  in  which  the  roots  of  the 
young  turnips  envelope  the  pieces  of  ciushed  bone 
with  which  they  are  drilled,  shows  the  attractive 
nature  of  this  manure,  and  how  nourishing  it  is  to 
the  turnip. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  observations  without 
professing  my  readiness  to  assist  in  any  experi- 
ments, and  answer  any  questions  which  may  pro- 
mote a  cause  now  proceeding  so  successliilly. 
The  consumption  of  bones  has  already  rendered 
it  necessary  to  import  them  from  tbreicni  countries; 
and  it  yet  remains  to  be  proved,  whether  the  fos- 
sil phosphate  of  lime  will  not  be  nearly  as  power- 
ful a  fertilizer  as  the  crushed  or  powdered  bones 
usually  employed.  ^ 

General  directions, — The  crushed  bones  have 
been  invariably  found  more  immediately  benefi- 
cial as  a  fertilizer,  when  suffered  to  remain  previ- 
ously for  some  weeks,  mixed  with  earth  in  heaps, 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  By  be- 
ing thus  fermented  and  dissolved,  they  are  neces- 
sarily more  speedily  serviceable  as  food  to  the 
plants  to  which  they  are  applied;  and  this  obser- 
vation more  especially  relates  to  the  oat,  bariey, 
and  other  spring  com,  since  these  do  not  remain 
on  the  ground  for  so  long  a  period  as  other  agri- 
cultural crops.  The  proportion  is  fifhr  bushels  of 
bones,  with  five  loads  of  earth  or  clay;  or  fbrty 
bushels  to  five  loads  of  common  dung. 

For  wheat  and  pasture  lands,  the  previous  fer- 
mentation of  the  bones  is,  /or  this  season,  not  so 
essential  to  the  production  of  immediate  benefit. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  general  directions 
for  thequaniity  of  bonesto  be'applied  per  acre, 
si  nee  soil,  situation,  and  climate,  must  all  be  taken 
into  the  farmer's  consideration. 
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The  following  Ik^'U,  however,  huve  been  oscer- 
tmnetl  by  numerous  fcxperiments,  at  some  of  which 
1  have  pefBonali}'  assisted. 

I.  That  crushed  bones  remain  in  the  soil,  for  a 
length  of  lime  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the 
pieces;  ihe  dust  producing  :he  most  immediate  ef- 
iect,  the  larger  pieces  continuing  to  show  the  lonj;- 
est  advantaire.  On  arable  land  their  good  effects 
continue  (or  lour  years;  on  pasture  land  lor  eight. 

II.  Od  turnips,  oats,  barley,  and  wheat,  the 
quantity  has  been  from  twenty-five  :o  thirty  bush- 
els, per  acre;  on  pasture  land,  from  twenty-five  to 
forty  bushels  of  l>one  dusty  early  in  the  spring. 

III.  The  best  mode  of  application  is  by  the  drill, 
with  the  seed  corn. 

IV.  The  bones  should,  when  first  used,  be  al- 
ways applied,  for  the  sake  of  correct  information, 
in  varymg  quantities  per  acre;  and  on  no  account, 


should  the  farmer  omit  to  leave,  by  comparison,  a   water,  kept  a  dozen  leaches  a  year.    The  powder 


fair  portion  of  the  field,  without  any  manure. 


ature,  the  worms  have  less  vitality  than  those 
kept  4  or  5^  hi^rher,  they  have  a  difft^rent  sensibil- 
ity from  the  others.  B.  says  he  has  drawn  the 
source  of  his  information  from  *'Du  Halde,"  and 
recommends  trantiilaiing  all  Chinese  vvoiks  on  the 
silkworm. 

In  Eiii?land,  I  observe  they  have  invented  a 
machine  to  work  by  steam  for  making  silk,  where- 
by a  girl  can  do  as  much  work  as  two  men  for- 
merly, and  the  p[)ace  occupied  by  the  machine  not 
as  great  as  before. 

A  medicinal  spring  has  been  discovered  near 
Vicenza,  the  use  ot  which  alone  dis^^olves  the 
stone  in  the  bladder.  A  man  of  70  years  old  has 
been  cured  by  drinking  it,  the  stone  passing  ofi'  in 
small  particles.  As  you  keep  leeches  (I  believe) 
for  your  information,  it  is  found  out  that  two  or 
three  ouncet^  of  ''animal  charcoal,"  powdered,  in 
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[The  following  extracts  are  from  a  letter  re- 
•ceived  by  Dr.  Joseph  Johnson  of  this  city,  from 
our  late  fellow-citizen,  J.  H.  Mey,  esq.,  and  fur- 
nished for  publication  in  the  ^Sonthern  Agricultu- 
rist.'—-fiii  So.  ^gr.'\ 

''Paris,  (France)  I5lh  Sept.  1837. 

My  Dear  Sir — The  ''j^cademie  de  fibiences" 
amuses  me  much  in  their  sittings.  A  subject 
which  may  interest  you  I  will  state:  Dr.  Arago 
asserts,  they  have  dug  an  Artesian  well  1050  feet 
here  without  finding  water;  a  thick  clay  (coat  of) 
prevented  them  from  pertbrating  deeper,  but  he 
hopes  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  and  to  come  to 
water  hot  enough  to  heal  apartments,  baths,  &c. ; 
that  heat  increases  as  we  descend,  and  at  a  cer- 
tain depth,  every  thing  is  in  fusion. 

SiUc  worms. —  This  is  a  subject  of  deep  con- 
cern to  our  country.  Prince  and  others  have 
propagated  and  recommended  the  "morus  multi- 
caulis"  as  the  best  subject  for  that  purpose — do 
all  you  can  to  destroy  this  opinion.  Noisette, 
who  has  studied  the  "moras"  more  than  others, 
tells  me  there  is  none  equal  to  the  common  white 
(moras  alba)  that  the  moras  multicaulis,  aflerfour 
or  five  years,  dies  or  vegetates  badly.  This  is  ex- 
perience— profit  by  it. 

In  Paris,the  culture  of  the  mulberry  is  progress- 
ioj^  rapidly.  France  consumes  and  exports  81 
millions  of  silk.  36  to  40  thousand  millions  are 
imported  from  ItjJy,  and  they  are  pretty  certain 
it  will  succeed  here. 

M.  Beauvais,  who  has  studied  the  silk  worm 
for  ten  years,  asserts  that  he  is  certain  of  his 
method  being  the  best,  which  is  to  keep  them  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  18°  (Reaumur),  multiply 
by  2i  and  add  32,  to  make  Fahrenheit's=72i''. 
His  process  is  reduced  (o  this: — 1st,  to  the  employ- 
ment of  a  pure  and  fresh  air  constantly;  2nd,  to  a 
constant  dampness  of  90^  of  Desaussure's  Hy- 

frometer;  3d,  to  slight  repasts,  as  many  as  48  the 
St.  36  the  2nd,  24  the  3d,  and  12  repasts  the  rest 
of  their  education,  that  is  18  days,  making  in  all 
924  repasts;  in  this  way  they  consume  less  leaves 
than  at  18  to  20^  with  180.*    At  the  last  temper- 


must  be  w^ashed  two  or  three  times  in  boiling 
water  previously  to  being  added  to  the  water,  in 
order  to  aisei.gasre  it  of  the  sulphuric  acid  the  coal 
contains.  By  disgorging  them  in  a  little  marine 
salt,  and  put  again  into  water,  in  two  or  three 
days  they  are  equal  to  those  never  used  before. 

M.  Vilmoren  has  made  trial  of  a  species  of 
wheat  from  New  Trinity,  which  is  said  to  ripen 
in  70  days,  and  to  give  several  crops.     V — thinks 


t(* 


This^  idea  is  no  doubt  good.    Like  chiklren — 
often  and  little  at  a  time  is  better  for  them  thaa  heavy 


unfavorably  of  it.  I  will  obtain  some  seed  for  our 
friend  Benjamin,  if  he  is  in  the  land  of  the  living. 
The  beet  rtwt  occupies  France  very  much.  I 
shall  myself  engage  in  its  culture.  A  hectare 
(2,632  loist's  stjuare  of  6  feet)  yields  from  2100  to 
6000  lbs.  more  than  the  same  lands  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  as  much  as  the  lands  in  the  East 
Indies.  The  cost  at  present  in  50  tiancs  to  work 
it,  and  it  may  be  made  for  30  tinjics  the  100  lbs. 
In  retail,  at  present,  we  pay  20  cts.  a  pound  for 
the  besl.  The  government  wishes  to  encourage 
the  West  India  sugars  by  laying  a  duty  on  their 
industry  at  home  (taxing  it  two  cents  the  pound.) 
I  hope  this  will  not  succeed^  for  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  cultivation  of  beet  root,  lands  have 
risen  40,  60,  80  and  100  francs  the  hectare* — 200,- 
000  men  employed  in  its  culture,  &c.,  18,000  hec- 
tares planted,  and  a  capital  of  100  millions  of 
francs  engaged  in  it ! !  This  speaks  I'olumes.  I 
recollect  in  1815,  when  Napoleon  introduced  its 
culture,  a  caricature  was  shown  of  the  young 
king  of^  Rome,  with  a  beet  root  in  his  mouth,  cry- 
ing out,  '^Papa  dit  qxu  c'est  da  sucreP^  (Papa 
says  'lis  sugarl) 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  provisions  and  pro- 
perty generally  on  the  continent  have  risen  50  per 
cent. ! !  JVly  friend^teinmetz  at  Mannheim,  says, 
money  cannot  command  more  than  3  per  cent., 
and  with  difficulty  4  per  cent,  on  mortgages. 

I  recollect  seeing  at  the  bank  a  sample  of 
'^Phormium  TenaXy"*  manufactured.  Michaux 
persists  in  saying  we  ought  to  encourage  the 
planting  of  this  plant.  At  *Pont  St.'  Remy"  a 
manufiictory  is  established.  Its  virtues  are,  the 
quality  is  better  than  flax,  and  it  may  be  immersed 
in  water  5  to  7  months  without  injury;  for  cables, 
nets,  &c.;  of  course  it  is  valuable.  The  '^Laurus 
Camphora^''  will  no  doubt  succeed  with  us. 

meals.    The  same  as  in  drinking— drink  slowly  and 
little  at  a  time,  and  often,  satisfies  the  thirst,  as  you 
know,  better  than   swallowing   tumblers-full   at    a 
draught!" 
*  About  2  3-6ths  acres,  our  measure. 
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M.  Bonnet,  of  "Boulojjne  Buraier,"  produced 
two  crops  of  potatoes  in  the  year;  the  middle  of 
July  he  dug  up  the  roots,  atid  planted  them  six 
inches  deep,  iriraming  the  tops  to  8  inches.  In 
the  day  they  were  covered,  and  watered  in  the 
evening.  In  three  da>  s  they  became  stronj?  and 
looked  fresh;  by  hillin}?  them  afterwards,  he  hnd 
by  the  middle  of  Octoljcr  a  second  crop  of  10  to 
1^  potatoes  to  each  plant,  belter  in  quality  than 
the  first  crop. 

The  crop  of  wines  generally  this  year,  will  not 
be  belter  than  1885,  nccordini;  to  present  appear- 
ances. The  weal  her  has  set  in  rainy,  and  already 
speculations  are  made,  fearinsr  injurv  may  be  sus- 
tained by  the  present  crop.  The  "Raisin,"  which 
gives  the  Champagne  brandy,  looks  well,  and  ui- 
dicates  an  excellent  one,  and  the  quality  also  ex- 
cellent. 

The  nut  grass  is  a  pest  with  you.  Ma^  it  not 
contain  a  tanning  principle?  It  is  astringent; 
draw  the  attention  of  some  able  chemist  to  the 
Subject 

From  Uie  British  Karmera'  Mactzine. 
HOLKHAM   ANNUAL    CATTLK  BALE. 

Exhibitions  of  fat  stock,  be  they  of  bullocks, 
#heep  or  swine,  merely  considered  as  so  many  ve- 
hicles for  the  manufacture  of  suet,  tallow,  or  ba- 
con, have  never  been  greatly  to  our  taste;  and  for 
choice,  we  would  at  any  time  prefer  a  vein  of  one 
inch  of  fat  upon  the  ribs,  to  more.  We  shall 
doubtless  be  regarded  as  mere  Goths  for  holding 
these  our  heretical  opinions;  but  ^'such  is  our  fate," 
.and  we  must  even  put  up  with  the  obloquy  at- 
tached to  our  unpopular  notions  of  meat,  meet  for 
"home  consumption,  rather  than  bolt  the  bons  bou- 
/che8  of  our  worthy  friends,  the  patrons  of  the  new 
fjeicester  pigs,  that  have  made  beasts  of  them- 
selves, or  any  other  vrecieiises  morceaux  of  the 
oleaginous,  porpoise-like  breeds  of  our  acquaint- 
-ance.  So  far  do  we  carry  this  our  feeling,  that, 
fond  as  we  are  of  music,  we  never  could  wholly 
divest  ourselves  of  prejudice  even  agamst  the  first 
at)d  finest  of  our  modern  vocalists,  solely  because 
she  is  Grisi;  nor  would  any  consideration  tempt 
us  to  select  an6  of  the  unctuous  name  of  Fatima, 

However,  joking  apart,  we  are  not  insensible  to 
the  value  of^  specimens  of  early  maturity  in  quad- 
ruptdsy  mind;  and  we  hold  that  a  disposition  to 
fatten,  by  cattle  or  sheep  when  young,  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  one  of  the  first  qualifications  in  the 
eye  of  a  farmer;  nor  are  we  by  any  means  iiicon- 
flistent  in  asserting,  thai  without  attention  to  this 
particular,  the  toil  and  trouble  of  the  breeder  are 
thrown  away.  It  is  the  abuse,  not  the  judicious 
use  of  this  quality,  at  which  we  have  been  point- 
ing; for  though  there  are  some  animals  which  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  fatten;  yet  there  are  others, 
which,  by  dint  of  stuffing  and  cramming,  may, 
even  in  the  hands  of  an  unskilful  feeder,  be  made 
to  appear  better  than  they  really  are;  for  fat,  like 
chanty,  coveretb  a  multitude  of  faults.  1  would 
instance  the  common  breed  of  pigs  in  this  county. 
They  will  get  as  fat  as  most  others  of  their  spe- 
cies; but  it  is  aU  &t.  The  bacon  is  very  fair,  to 
outward  appearance,  but  what  is  the  substratum? 
It  is  deficient  \n  flesh;  without  a  due  proportion  of 
which,  the  main  ingredient  of  a  perfect  animal  is 
wanting.  A  layer  of  bacon,  more  or  less  thick,  is 
laid  on  to  bare  bones,  or  little  better;  whereas  a 


Berkshire  pig,  to  all  appearance  not  half  mo  ireli 
made  up,  is  infinitely  superior  in  point  ol'quaiity, 
because  it  combines  a  full  and  feir  quantum  of 
meat,  on  which  to  apply  any  reasonable  share  of 
fat.    There  is  a  good  and  solid  fciundation  to  be- 
irin  upon.    A  friend  of  ours  once  took  the  pains  to 
illustrate,  by  experiment,  the  deceptive  nature  €€ 
this  spurious  coating  of  fat,  for  so  it  may  not  im- 
properly be  termed.    We  admit  that  this  illustra- 
tion of  his  is  somewhat  overstrained;  still,  it  fur- 
iiifihes  an  useful  hint  us  to  the  propnety  of^due  at- 
tention to  lean  as  well  as  fat;  and,  at  all  events, 
proves  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  <*all  is  not  iBpold 
that  glitters."'    He  fatted  a  pig  on  oil-cake  alone. 
The  animal,  to  all  appearance,  did  well — in  my 
friend's  own  words,  '^got  fat  in  no  time;"  and  very 
fat,  too — but  what  sort  of  fat  was  it?    You  shall 
hear.    On  being  exposed  to  the  fire,  it  melted 
away,  leaving  nothing  but  sheer  grease!     And 
yet,  when  living,  be  was  thought  "a  very  preity 
pis''  by  all  the  neighbors! 

The  North  Oevons  sold  on  Wednesday,  the 
13th,  at  Hoik  ham,  (the  particulars  of  which  we 
shall  now  proceed  briefly  to  detail,)  were  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  quality  of  meat,  and  symnierry  of 
form;  and  exhibit  a  striking  proof  of  what  may  be 
done  with  good  blood  in  skilful  and  intelligent 
hands.  Four  bullocks  of  this  very  handsome 
breed,  three  years'  old  ofi',  were  justly  extolled  as 
perfect  pictures,  and  fetched  £36  each.  Several 
others  averaged  £84  each. 

The  two-shear  Down  wethers  (splendid  speci- 
mens of  that  truly  valuable  breed  of  sheep)  fetch- 
ed as  hi^h  as  £4  8s.;  and  the  shearlings  of  the 
same  breed  £3.  fis.  Twenty  pigs  attracted  great 
attention,  and  sold  for  £5  fis.  SS.  each.  On  the 
whole.  It  must  have  been  highly  satisfactory  to 
the  noble  and  venerable  Earl  of  Leicester,*  to  see 
his  labors  so  well  appreciated  by  the  many  ^xcxi- 

*  It  may  not  be  superfluous  informatioD  to  most 
Anierican  readers,  to  say  that  this  is  the  title,  or 
mtk-name  undei  which  the  illustrious  name  of 
Coke  is  now  disguised  and  hidden.  The  Norfolk  far- 
mer,  Thomas  William  Coke — ^wbose  great  agricultn- 
ral  improvements,  and  labors,  were  as  valuable  to  his 
country  as  profitable  to  himself,  and  whose  well-eanied 
fame  had  extended  as  far  as  agriculture  was  prized, 
and  whose  name  belonged  to  the  whole  world — ^refused, 
when  it  was  offered  at  a  former  time,  to  permit  his 
name  to  be  exchanged  for  an  ea,r8  title.  But  recent- 
ly, whether  from  uxoriousness,  or  the  commencing 
imbecility  of  old  age,  he  has  yielded  his  consent,  and 
henceforth  will  be  comparatively  scarcely  recogaized 
as  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  As  be  has  consented  to  be 
tlius  degraded,  and  to  forfeit  the  proud  name  for  which 
he  had  acquired  more  true  honor  and  respect,  than 
can  be  justly  claimed  for  any  other  now  borne  by 
living  man,  it  would  have  been  better  than  an  un- 
meaning, though  ancient  title,  if  he  had  assumed  ooe 
having  reference  to  the  labors  of  his  long  and  useful  Ufe, 
and  the  grounds  of  his  great  public  services  and  fame. 
Thus,  it  would  have  been  somewhat  less  degrading  to 
Mr.  Coke,  if,  instead  of  the  earldom  of  Leicester,  he 
had  received  the  title  of  "Earl  of  Turnips,*'  or  "Duke 
(Dux)  of  South-Down  Sheep,"  or  even  the  lesser  dig- 
nity of  "Baron  of  Red  Clover."— Ed.  Far.  Reg. 
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lent  judges,  Boroe  from  a  considerable  distance, 
who  attended  the  sale,  as  purchasers;  nor  could  it 
be  otherwise  than  gratifying  in  the  highest  degree 
to  JMr.  Bulling,  the  steward,  that  his  exertionts  on 
the  occasion  were  crowned  with  so  succesoful  a 
result.  It  was  creneraliy  remarked,  that  seldom 
did  the  noble  Earl  appear  in  better  health,  or 
more  bouyant  spirits,  than  during  the  sale.  He 
was  attended  by  his  amiable  Counters,  Lord  Wa- 
terpark,  and  a  numerous  party  of  distinguished 
guests,  who  seemed  thorous:hly  to  enter  into,  and 
enjoy  the  novelty  and  bustle  of  the  scene."  •  •  • 


From  the  Annual  Register,  of  1763 

THE  TBLOGITY  OF  HORSES  15  THE  RACE  PHI- 
LOSOPHICALLY CONSIDERED,  BY  MONSIEUR 
COIIDAMINE.       FROM   HIS  TOUR    IN   ITALY, 
IN  THE   YEARS   1755  AND   1756. 

The  spectacle  which  at  present  forms  the 
amusement  of  the  people  of  Rome,  retains  noth- 
ing of  the  barbarity  of  the  ancient  combats  of 
gladiators.  Some  of  the  princes  and  Roman 
noblemen  amuse  themselves  by  keeping  horses 
purely  for  the  course;  not  as  in  Englaud,  backed  by 
a  rider;  but  alone,  at  full  liberty,  and  entirely  de- 
livered up  to  their  natural  ardor,  and  that  kind  of 
emulation  which  the  concourse  of  people  assem- 
bled seem  to  inspire.  Eight  or  ten  horses,  com- 
monly barbs,  of  a  small  size,  and  mean  figure,  re- 
tained on  the  same  line  by  a  rope  extended,  about 
the  height  of  their  breast,  6et  off  at  the  instant 
when  they  let  this  rope  (all.  In  the  races  at  car- 
nival time,  which  are  the  most  solemn,  the  course 
is  usually  in  the  long  street  at  Rome,  to  which 
this  exercise  has  given  the  name  of  £i  Coreo,  or 
race  street  They  take  care,  at  such  times,  to  gra- 
vel it  over.  The  length  is  865  toises.  I  observed 
twice,  by  means  of  a  watch  for  seconds,  and  the 
help  of  a  signal,  that  this  distance  was  run  over 
in  141  seconds,  which  makes  near  37  feet  a  sec- 
ond. A  little  reflection  will  make  this  speed  ap- 
pear much  more  considerable  than  at  first  we  may 
imagine  it  to  be. 

It  is  evident  that  we  cannot  suppose  more  than 
two  leaps  or  progressions  on  gallop,  to  one  second, 
teeing  that  each  of  these  leaps  requires  at  least 
three  very  distinct  points  of  time,  viz :  that  in 
which  the  horse  lills  himself  from  the  ground;  that 
in  which  we  see  him  cleaving  the  air,  and  that  in 
'which  he  descends  again;  and  that  these  two 
bounds,  thus  supposed  to  be  made  in  every  sec- 
ond, require  six  definate  movements,  a  period 
scarce  perceptible  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 
These  horses,  which  are  but  of  an  inconsiderable 
size,  and  whose  swiftness,  every  second,  is  equal 
to  37  feet,  pass  then,  at  each  bound,  over  a  space 
of  more  than  18  feet,  which  is  very  near  equal  to 
four  times  the  len^h  of  their  body,  taken  from 
the  breast  to  the  tail.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this 
length  is  more  than  doubled  by  the  extension 
which  their  outstretched  gallop  gives  their  limbs 
before  and  behind.  All  this  considered,  how  can 
the  fleetness  of  the  English  horses  be  by  a  great 
deal,  greater,  as  it  is  known  to  be  in  reality^  But 
there  are  certain  cases  wherein  the  truth  sur- 
passeEi  all  the  bounds  of  probability,  and  of  this 
kind  is  that  at  present  under  consideration. 

The  late  Monsieur  Dufay  writ  in  1737,  from 
Newmarket,  that  the  counse  there,  of  four  English 


miles,  had  been  completed  in  less  than  8  minutes, 
by  4  or  5  seconds.  These  miles  are  826  of  our 
toises,  which  makes  more  than  41}  feet  in  a  sec- 
ond, or  near  5  feet  more  than  the  barbs  at  Rome, 
and  we  must  also  remark  here,  that  the  latter  run 
at  full  liberty,  whereas  the  English  horses  are 
burihened  wiih  the  weight  of  a  rider.  This  fleet- 
ness, however,  of  41f  feet)  is  still  but  an  ordina- 
ry degree,  of  swiftness  there,  inasmuch  as  of  ten 
horses  which  ran  together,  the  very  hindmost  of 
them  was  no  more  than  12  to  15  paces  from  the 
end  of  the  course.  Besides,  it  is  asserted  that  the 
same  course  had  been  frequently  run  over  in  6 
minutes  and  6  seconds.  I  have  thjs  as  a  fact  from 
a  gentleman  who  has  been  concerned  in  the  races 
at  Newmarket.  *  And  this  swiAness,  which 
would  amount  to  more  than  54  feet  in  a  second,  ia 
to  that  of  the  barbs  nearly  as  3  to  2.  We  must  also 
observe,  that  instead  of  one  English  mile,  or  a  lit- 
tle more,  to  which  the  course  or  Rome  is  limited} 
that  of  Newmarket  is  4  miles — a  space  too  loni 
for  the  swiftness  of  any  horse  to  preserve  itself 
through,  on  a  sensible  equality.  It  is  evident  that 
this  swiftness  cannot  extend  through  the  whole 
course,  and  consequently  at  the  moment  of  the 
race,  when  it  is  at  its  maximum,  the  impulsion 
must  be  upwards  of  54  feet  in  a  second.  We  are 
likewise  assured  that  a  famous  horse  called  Star- 
ling, has  sometimes  performed  the  first  mile  in  a 
minute,  which  would  make  82A  feet  in  a  second— 
a  degree  of  swiftness,  which,  if  there  be  no  exag- 
geration in  the  statement,  is  almost  inconcieiva- 
ble.  But  this  is  a  point  on  which  I  expect  some* 
further  elucidations. 

[The  following  are  the  elucidations  I  have  re- 
received,  since  the  reading  of  this  memoir,  from' 
Dr.  Maty,  keeper  of  the  library  of  the  Britisb 
Museum: — ] 

There  are,  says  Dr.  Maty,  two  courses  at  New- 
market—the long,  and  the  round*  The  first  is 
exactly  4  miles  and  380  yards;  the  second  is  4 
miles,  less  400  yards.  Childers,  the  swiftest  horse 
ever  remembered,  has  run  the  first  course  in  7 
minutes  and  30  seconds;  and  the  second  in  6  mi- 
nutes and  40  seconds,  which  amonnts  to  46  feet 
9  inches  French,  in  the  second.  Whereas,  all 
other  horses  except  the  foregoing,  take  at  lease  7 
minutes  and  50  seconds  in  completing  the  first  and 
longest  course,  and  7  minutes  only  in  the  shortest 
*— which  is  44  feet  5  or  6  inches  the  second.  These 
are  facts,  adds  Dr.  Maty,  which  I  believe  to  be 
true.  I  must  also  add,  that  it  is  commonly  sup- 
posed these  coursers  cover,  at  every  bound,  a 
space  of  ground  24  English  feet  in  length. 

This  is  a  little  inside  of  my  conjecture  of  two 
l)ound8  in  the  second.  Every  bound  in  this  case 
would  be  atM>ut  18  royal  feet  and  a  half  for  the 
fleetest  barb  in  Rome,  and  22  or  23  feet  and  a 
half  for  English  running  horses.  So  that  the 
swiftest  of  the  latter  to  that  of  the  barbs,  is  very 
nearly  as  4  to  3. 

From  the  New  YoA  Parmer. 

EXTRAO&UINART  P&ODUCTIONB  OW  A  SMALL 

FARM. 

[We  are  indebted  to  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  legal  profession  for  the  following  communica- 


*Mr.  Faafe,  then  at  Paris,  since  dead. 
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tion  written  by  a  Iriend  of  his,  who,  in  add ii ion  to  | 
an  extendi ve  and  profitable  businenR  curried  on  in 
this  city,  finds  time  to  cultivate  a  nnniatiire  farm 
— and  it  may  also  be  considered  a  model  farm — in 
New  Jersey. 
This  8lat(*m«*nt,  which  may  be  roiied  on,  of  the 

f>roducts  of  3o52  square  feeti  which  in  a  irurlion 
ess  than  one  and  a  half  c\\y  lots,  or  w.farm  100  leel 
long  by  35  feet  6 J  im-hcs  broad,  shows  what  may 
be  accomplished  by  ihoee  who  believe  i/i,  and 
have  the  induniry  to  praiMlce  vpna,  *'book  ilirm- 
inif."  It  teaches  a  lesson  worthy  ofbeini;  studied 
and  practised  upon  by  thousaitdM  in,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of,  this  city  and  eJBewliere.  We  shad 
endeavor  to  obtain  further  details  in  relation  to 
these  extraordinary  prodvjctions,  lor  the  purpose, 
and  with  the  hope,  of  inducint;  others  to  f)rofit  by 
becoming  "farmers"  on  a  similar  scale,  or  larjrtM* 
if  they  choose.  If  they  will  manage  as  well  in 
proportion  as  J.  L.  L.,  the  writer  of  this  com- 
munication has,  and  furnish  us  tor  publication 
their  annual  report,  we  will  place  the  result  on  re- 
cord without  lee  or  reward. — En.  N.  Y.  Far.] 

Hohoken,  Dec,  Uih,  1837. 
To  y.  Anihon^  Esq. 

Sir — Af^reeable  to  promise,  I  enclose  you  tl>e 
result  of  my  last  season's  cuhivation,  ending 
at  datQ;  also  a  statement  of  the  cost  and  keep  oi 
domestic  animals,  &c. 

I  unifbrmlv  look  well  to  the  result  of  all  my  un- 
dertaken jgr^;  but  the  ofain  from  one  cow  exceeds 
ray  most  sansfuine  expectations;  and  it  is  a  con- 
firmation that  whole  families  of  the  peasantry  in 
£urope  are  supported  chiefly  on  one  cow.  I  will 
say  nothing  of  the  luxury  oi'  pure  fresh  milk  and 
butter,  as  I  know  you  have  them  in  abundan- 
dance;  but  hereafter,  I  shall  never  be  without  one 
of  those  most  useiul  animals.  I  shall  take  ano- 
ther opportunity  of  showing  you  that  pure  milk 
is  not  *'feverish;''  but  that  from  neglect  and  star- 
vation the  poor  cow  may  become  fevered,  and 
thus  afiect  her  milk. 

You  will  perceive  that  the  vulgar  pig  is  the 
most  profitable;  this  accounts  /or  the  poor  roan's 
habitation  being  surrounded  with  them.  Howe- 
ver, my  pigs  were  penned  and  led  on  pumpkins 
and  corn. 

The  fowls,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  com  and 

train  for  two  seasons  past,  are  not  so  profitable; 
ut  they  are  of  the  Sicillian  breed,  as  big  as  tur- 
keys. Not  having  bought  vegetables  (except 
potatoes])  for  two  seasons  past,  I  do  not  know 
what  price  to  attach  to  my  produce.  Will  yo^ 
put  the  market  pric«  to  each,  and  strike  a  balanci^ 
This  will  enable  us  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  well 
cultivated  farm  of  20  to  50  acres. 

Mv  outlay  for  seeds  and  plants  is  iust  83  50. 
The  labor  is  my  morning  and  evening:  s  exercise, 
with  the  assitance  of  my  cow-boy  in  weeding 
and  digging. 

It  would  be  an  idle  boast  to  rise  with  the  sun, 
to  plant  cabbages  and  raise  turnips,  but  if  I  can 
produce  choice  wholesome  fruit  and  vegetables 
out  of  season,  in  our  climate,  then  I  may  flatter 
myself  that  I  have  made  my  "blade  of  grass  grow 
where  none  crrew  before." 

I  f  ittened  pigs  to  obtain  three  results. 

1st,  Furnish  to  my  household  good  wholesome 
(bod. 

2nd,  Save  money  in  my  expenditure. 


3rd,  Obtain  manure,   which  is  not  to  be  ^t 
where  I  am,  unlot^s  at  a  heavy  coi^t. 

I  will  here  Htate  that  my  vines  are  quite  vouncf. 
I  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  allow  alJ  the  Iruit 
lormed  to  remain,  another  season:  I  estimaie  my 
(Top  of  jrrapes  at  three  fold.  As  you  have  aeen, 
duriiicr  the  pupt  season,  samples  of  the  principal 
of  my  iVuil  and  vegelubles,  I  will  add  a  few  more 
that  you  have  not  seen.  I  should  also  send  yuu 
^ome  choice  caulifiowers;  but  I  understand  that 
you  had  an  abundance. 

In  rei^ard  to  my  butter- making?  experiment,  thus 
Hir  I  am  Hurcossful;  but  I  will  lay  no  claims  to 
the  ''medcil,"  until  I  jret  through  the  three  next 
months;   ihey  will  be  the  most  trying. 

In  making  comparisons  with  the  result  from  my 
miniature  farm,  you  must  make  due  allowance, 
that  I  am  a  farmer  of  oniv  two  seasons. 

The  sample  of  butter  f  now  send  you,  I  think 
is  as  fine  as  any  made  durin*?  the  summer. 

I  also  send  you  a  taste  of  sausages  made  on 
my  farm  from  njy  pig:  if  you  eai  sausages,  you 
musi  compare,  by  purchasing  some  in  the  market. 

I  shall  try  the  experiment  of  making  Westpha- 
lia hams  from  my  pork. 

Also,  bacon  thai  shall  look  like  a  cherry  when 
you  cook  it. 

Youi«  respecfully, 

J.  \j»  lu. 

Statement, 

3552  square  feet  of  ground  under  cnhivation 
produced  iu  ono  season  the  following  in  four  crojie: 


First  Crop. 


Lettuce,  cart  loads, 
Radishes,  bushels, 
Pepper-grass,  chives,  etc. 


2 
1 


Second  Crop. 

Green  peas,  bushels       -  -  -  . 

French  beans,  do.  -  -  -  . 

Eariy  cabbages,  heads 

Cucumbers,  bushels,       .  -  .  . 

Cherries,  do.         -  -  .  . 

Pot-herbs  of  every  kind. 

Third  Crop. 

Sweet  com,  bushels,      -        -        -        . 
Yellow  and  white  flint,  bushels, 
Lima  and  Cranberry  beans,  do. 
Squashes,      ------ 

Okra,  bushel,         -        -        -        -        . 

Onions,    do.  -        -        -        .        . 

Leeks,     do.  -        -        .        -        . 

Tomato,  do.  -        -        -        -        . 

Pumpkins,  average  17  lbs.  each,    - 
Beets,  bushels,      -        -        .        -        . 
Carrots,         ----.. 

Nasturtium  (for  pickles)  gallon, 

Pears,  (bad  season.)  bushels, 

Grapes,  golden  Chasselas,  average  )  lb. 

each  bunch,  bunches,  -        - 

Grapes,  Isabella,  average   half  pound 

each  bunch,        -        -  -        . 

Gooseberries,  currants,  etc. 


3 
2 

210 
1 

2i 


2 
1 

3 
TO 

r 

53 
2 

,* 

33 

SO 
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Fourth  Crop,  • 

Caul ifio wen,  heads,       ... 
Celery,  do.    -        - 

Scotch  kale,   do.   -        - 
Kuta-bagft,  3500  plants  ezpressiy  for  the 
leaves. 


50 
75 
60 


Statement  of  the  cost  and  keep  of  a  cow,  with 
an  account  of  her  produce: 

Dr. 


April  1836,    Cash  paid  for  cow, 

to  t)o.        for  hay, 

JDec.  1837,    Do.       corn-meal, 
Do.        pasture, 


April  1886,    By  235,  lbs.  butler  Ss.  per 

to  pound,  ... 

Dec.  1837.    Calf  sold  for 

Milk  lor  house  estimated 

at  two  quarts  per  day. 
Cash  received  for  milk  sold 
chiefly  butter  milk. 

Deduct, 
train  on  cow. 


8fi0,00 
42,00 
20,00 
12,00 

894,00 
Or. 

856^25 

1^00 

45,50 

147,25 

8261,00 
94,00 

8167,00 


Statement  of  the  cost  and  keep  of  two  pigs : 
Dr. 


Oct  18374    Cash  paid  (or  two  pigsj 
Do.    for  corn  meal^ 


Dec.  1837<    By  160  lbs.  pork,  8  cents 

per  pound 
By  seven  pigs  fit  for  table 

in  three  weeks 
By  one  sow,  value 

Deduct 

Gain  on  two  pigs^ 


810,00 
2,00 

812,00 
Or. 

812,00 


838,80 
12,00 

826,80 


StatenMTtit  of  the  cost,  keep  and  produce  of  3 
pair  chickens* 

Dr. 

Sept.  189S)    Cash  paid  Kbr  three  pair 

to  chickens, 

Dec.  1837.    Dol  for  oats,  corn  ttc. 


Brought  over 
On  hand  16  do. 


Deduct 

Gain  on  chickens, 


98,12 
8,00 

8106,12 
59,72 

846,37 


Sept.  1835,    By  2500  eggs  12d.  per  do- 
to  zen 
Dec.  1837.    By  143  fowls, 

Carried  forward 


8  2,50 
57,25 

858,75 

826,62 
71,50 

98,12 


■A 


*  The  whole  of  the  fourth  crop  is   at  this  time 
growinz  in  the  open  air,  except  the   cauliflowerv, 
which  have  been  taken  up,  from  time  to  time. 
Vol.  VI-10 


From  Johnson  (m  Liquid  Manure. 

ON  THE  V8B  AND  YALUB  OV  1Aq,Utl> 

UANUR1S. 

The  absolutely  fluid  portion  of  the  London 
sewers  consists,  generally  speaking,  of  a  mix* 
ture  of  urine,  soap-suds,  street,  and  other  wash- 
ings, blood  from  the  slaughter  houses,  &c«  &c„ 
an  immense  mass  of  liquid  which  is  natural- 
ly of  the  most  lertilizing  description.  Thus  it 
has  been  found  by  those  who  are  most  deeply  con- 
versant with  the  admirable  system  of  irrigation, 
or  watering  meadows,  that  the  water  taken  from 
a  river  heSw  even  a  small  town,  is  infinitely  more 
fortilizingj  from  its  waters  being  mixed  with  the 
town  drainage,  than  when  taken  from  the  river 
above  the  town,  and  consequently  unmixed  with 
the  sewer  waters.  These  matters  can  almost  al- 
ways be  made  available  near  large  cities,  and  there 
are  one  or  two  cases  with  which  I  am  acquainted^ 
as  in  the  fields  near  Musselburgh,  which  are  tra- 
versed by  the  Edinburgh  town  drain  waters,  in 
which  the  use  of  the  mass  is  productive  of  a 
growth  of  grass  of  the  most  luxuriant  description, 
ensuring  to  the  former  four  or  five  crops  in  each 
year.  And  it  must  be  remembered  in  the  casee 
which  I  have  quoted  from  the  practical  observa- 
tions of  the  talented  irrigators  of  the  south  of 
England,  that  the  drainage,  which  they  have 
found  so  useful,  is  not  employed  by  them  as  it  is- 
sues from  ihe  town  sewers,*  but  is,  in  fact,  mixed 
and  diluted  with  all  the  waters  of  the  river,  id- 
quid  manure  has  ever  been  gladly  and  zealously 
employed  by  the  most  able  cultivators  of  theeartn 
from  very  early  periods,  and  is  daily  coming  more 
and  more  into  use,  even  with  the  most  slu^sh  and 
indolent  formers.  The  knowledge  of  its  value 
too  is  not  confined  to  one  country,  nor  has  it  been 
one  of  the  many  valuable  modern  products  of  ve- 
getable chemistry.  Thus  we  learn  from  Sir  George 
Staunton,  ('Embassy  to  China,')  that  the  Chinese 
farmers  ever  prefer  night  soil  mixed  with  water; 
and  irrigation,  which  is,  as  usually  practised,  the 
most  diluted  method  ol  applying  liquid  manure, 
was  known  to  the  Roman  farmers  in  Virgil's  days. 
CUorgieSj  I.  iv.  106—9. 

ft  is  hardly  necessary  to  show  that  the  urine, 
the  blood,  the  soap-suds,  and  other  fluids  of  the 
London  drains,  are  well  known  iertilizers,  since 
every  flirmer  is  aware  of  the  foct.  tie  gladlysaves 
all  descripiions  of  urine  for  his  dunghill— carefully 
collects  and  carries,  even  lor  miles,  the  semi-fluid 
refuse  of  the  slaughter-houses,  and  readily  gives  a 
considerable  price  for  even  the  soap-makers  waste, 
since  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  value  of  the  small . 
quantity  of  alkaline  matters  yet  remaining  even 
in  that;  and  while  I  am  writing  this  sentence,  a 
paragraph  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  in  an  ex- 
cellently conducted  paper,  the  ^Sussex  Agricultural 
fixpress,'  which  details  the  admirable  fortilizing 
results  of  using,  as  a  watering  for  v^tabtes,  a 
verv  weak  solution  of  soda  (one  pound  in  fourteen 
gallons)  and  states,  as  an  instance,  that  the  vege^ 
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table  marroiv-plant,  when  growing  in  common 
mould,  has  been  found  to  eurpam  other  plants 
growing  in  a  bed  of  dung.  The  London  drainage 
waters  always  contain  the  soda  in  its  fluid  portion, 
the  soda  of  some  thousand  tons  of  soap,  consumed 
annually  in  London,  all  finding  their  way  into 
the  sewers. 

Nature  is  here  again  our  instructor.  The  fer- 
tile fields  of  Syria,  and  some  of  the  most  profiisely 
luxuriant  lands  of  the  onentalists,  abound  in  car- 
bonate of  soda.  This  alkali  not  only  enters  into 
the  composition  of  many  vegetables,  but  it  pro- 
motes the  growth  of  all,  by  preserving  the  mois- 
ture of  the  soil,  and  by  accelerating  the  decompo- 
Uon  of  the  numerous  organic  substances  found  in 
all  cultivated  lands. 

To  the  immense  quantity  of  urine  which  is 
mixed  with  the  drainage  waters  of  large  cities, 
one  source  of  their  lertilizinflf  powers  must  be 
mainly  attributed,  a  fact  well  known  equally  to  the 
farmer  and  to  the  chemist.  ''All  urine,''  said  the 
late  talented  Davy,  "contains  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  vegetables  in  a  state  of  solution.  Du- 
ilng  thefputrelaction  of  urine  the  greatest  part  of 
the  soluoie  animal  matter  that  it  contains  is  des- 
troyed; it  should  consequently  be  vsed  as  fresh  as 
possible;  but  if  not  mixed  with  solid  mattei^  it 
should  be  diluted  with  water;  as  when  pure  it  con- 
tains too  large  a  quatity  of  animal  matter  to  form 
a  proper  fluid  nourishment,  for  absorption  by  the 
rootfi  of  plants.  * 

Urine  has  been  subjected  to  the  most  careful 
analysis  by  M.  Berzelius,  the  great  Swedish  che- 
mist, and  Its  constitutenta  are  determined  by  him 
to  be  as  fbUows. 

Water 933  00 

Nephrin  (peculiar  to  animal  matter,)  30  10 

Sulphate  of  potash,        ...  3  71 

Sulphate  of  eoda,  ...  3  ig 

Muriate  of  soda  (common  salt,)     -  4  45 

Phosphate  of  ammonia,         -        -  1  06 

Muriate  of  ammonia,    -       -        -  '  1  50 

Lactic  acid,  -       -        -        . 

Lactate  of  ammonia,  ~  '  ~ 
Animal  matter,  mixed  with  nephrifi, 
Earthy  phosphates,  (earth  of  bones,) 

and  fluate  of  lime,      ...  1  00 

Uric  acid, 1  00 

Mucus, 0  32 

Silica  (flint J       -       -       .       .  0  03 

lOOOt 
Well  might  Davy  exclaim  aAer  such  an  analy- 
sis, that  "ail  urine  contains  the  essential  ingre- 
dients of  vegetables;"  its  magic  fertilizing  effetli 
when  spread  upon  the  earth,  need  no  longer  pU2- 
zie  the  agriculturist,  since  there  is  hardly  a  single 
ingredient  detected  by  the  analysis  of  M.  Berze- 
lius, which  is  not  either  direct  food  for  vegetation, 
or  furnishes,  by  its  decomposition,  a  supply  in  an- 
other form.  It  contains  all  the  ammoniacal  salts 
of -the  dunghill,  the  phosphate  of  lime  of  bones, 
and  abundance  of  easily  decomposable  animal 
matters. 

On  the  use  of  the  liquid  portion  of  the  Edin- 
burgh town  drainage,  a  very  able  report  has  been 
made  to  the  Thames  Improvement  Company,  by 


1  ou 
I   17  14 


*  Agricultural  Chemistry,  p.  295. 
X  Auuals  of  Philosophy,  vol  ii.  p.  422. 


Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  an  excellent  Scotch  fiurmer, 
in  which  he  says,  "  fVom  the  elevated  position 
of  Edinburgh,  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of 
ground  which  can  be  overflowed  by  the  'water 
Irom  the  city  drains,  in  its  prepress  to  the  sea,  and 
of  late  years  it  has  become  on  object  of  attention 
to  the  proprietors  and  occupiers  of  grouDd^  so  sit- 
uated as  to  admit  of  its  application;  there  are,  I 
should  think,  not  less  than  three  hundred  imperial 
acres  to  which  it  is  regularly  applied,  and  wiih 
great  advantage." 

<*Such  ground  is  annually  kept  in  grass  mni 
yields  from  three  to  six  cuttings  in  the  season, 
which  is  let  to  dairy-men  and  others,  at  refits  vary- 
ing, according  to  circumstances,  from  tw^Te  to 
twenty-four  pounds  per  acre.    You  will  perceive 
from  this  statement,  that  the  chief  benefit  derived 
from  the  drainage  of  Edinburgh,  arises  from  the 
fluid  pert;  and  if  we  reckon  the  increased  yeariy 
value  of  the  land,  above-mentioned,  at  ten  pouns 
per  acre  (which  I  think  is  under  the  nutrk)  it 
yields  a  clear  revenue  of  three  thousand   pounds 
per  annum  to  the  proprietors  of  those  grounds 
through  which  the  drains  pass."  * 

The  history  of  the  adoption  of  this  system  of 
town  drainage  irrigation  at  Edinburgh  is  very  in- 
teresting, and  will,  therefore,  abridge  and  insert 
the  description  given  of  it  by  Mr.  Siepheos.  f 
"Edinburgh,"  says  this  intelligent  land  drainer, 
''has  many  advantages  over  the  most  of  her  sis- 
ter cities;  the  large  supply  of  excellent  spring 
water  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  to  her  nu- 
merous inhabitants,  both  in  respect  to  household 
purposes  and  keeping  her  streets  clean,  as  well  as 
irrigating  the  extensive  meadows  situated  beleir 
the  town,  where  the  art  of  man,  with  the  commos 
sewer-water,  has  made  even  sand  hillocks  pro- 
duct riches  far  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind 
in  i*ie  kingdom,  or  in  any  other  country. 

"  By  this  sewer- water  about  two  hundred  acres 
of  grass  land,  (1834)  for  the  most  part  laid  into 
catchwork  meadow,  are  irrigated  ;  whereof  one 
hundred  and  thirty  belong  to  W.  H.  Miller,  Esq., 
of  Craigintinny,  and  the  remainder  to  the  £^ 
of  Haddingtoh  and  Moray,  and  other  proprietors. 
The  meadows  belong  ng  to  these  noblemen,  and 
part  of  the  Craigintmny  meadows,  or  what  are 
called  the  old  meadows,  contain  about  fifly  acres, 
and  have  been  irrigated  for  nearly  a  century.  They 
are  by  far  the  most  valuable,  on  account  of  the 
long  and  continual  accumulation  of  the  rich  sedi- 
ment left  by  the  water;  indeed  the  water  is  so 
very  rich,  that  the  tenants  of  the  meadows  lying 
nearest  the  town  have  found  it  advisable  to  cany 
the  common  sewer  water  through  deepponds^  into 
which  the  water  deposites  part  of  the  suneitiuoin 
manure  before  it  runs  over  the  ground.  Although 
the  formation  of  these  meadows  is  irregular,  and 
the  management  very  imperfect,  the  efTecta  of 
the  water  are  astonishing;  they  produce  crops  o 
grass  not  to  be  equalled,  being  cut  from  four  to 
six  times  a  year,  and  the  grass  given  green  to 
milch  cows. 

"The  grass  is  Jet  every  year  by  public  sale,  In 
email  patches  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  and  up- 
wards, and  generally  brings  yearly  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty  pounds  per  acre.    In  1826  part  of 

•  Paper  of  Dr.  Granville.  Rep.  of  Committee,  p.  75. 
t  Practical  Irrigator-^copied  at  len^  in  the  Far- 
mers* Register,  begining  p.  )(47,  vol.  iii. 
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the  EarJ  of  Moray's  meadow  fetched  fiAy-seveo 
pounda  per  acre. 

''About  forty  acres  of  the  Graigintinnv  lands 
were  formed  into  catch- work  water-meadow  be- 
fore the  year  1800,  which  comprises,  what  is 
call  PiHieside  Rank  old  meadows,  and  is  gene- 
rally let  at  a  rent  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds 
per  acre.  In  the  sprinff  of  1821,  thirty  acres  of 
waste  land  called  the  Freegate  Whins,  and  ten 
acres  of  poor  sandy  soiJ,  were  levelled  and  Ibrmed 
into  irrigated  meadow,  at  an  expense  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds.  They  now  bring  from  fideen  to 
twenty  pounds  an  acre  per  annum,  and  may  be 
much  improved. 

-'^This,''  continues  Mr.  Stephens,  '4s  one  of  the 
most  beneficial  agricultural  improvements  ever 
undertaken;  for  the  whole  of  the  Freegate  Whins 
16  composed  of  nothing  but  sand  deposited  from 
time  to  time  by  the  action  of  the  waves  of  tlie 
sea.  Never  was  one  thousand  pounds  more  hap- 
pily spent  in  agriculture;  it  not  only  required  a 
common  sewer  to  bring  about  this  great  change; 
but  a  resolution  in  the  proprietor  to  launch  out  nis 
capital  on  an  experiment  of  a  soil  of  such  a  nature. 
One  hundred  and  ten  acres  of  Mr.  Miller's  mea- 
dows in  1827  gave  a  clear  profit  of  two  thousand 
.and  ten  pounds;  the  yearl)r  expense  of  keeping 
these  meadows  in  repair  is  from  ten  to  fineen 
shillings  per  acre,  which  is  more  than  double  the 
expense  of  keeping  water  meadows  in  repair  in 
ceneral;  for  the  watering  of  them  is  not  only 
through  the  winter  season,  but  the  water  is  put  on 
them  for  one  or  two  days  together,  immediately 
after  eveiy  cutting  of  the  grass,  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  season." 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  in  the  consideration  of 
these  very  important  tacts,  the  northern  situation 
of  the  good  city  of  Edinburgh;  for  it  is  in  the 
same  latitude  as  St.  Petersburgh,  and  therefore 
the  warmth  of  the  meadows  around  it,  and  ihe 
consequent  rapid  growth  of  the  grass,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames, 
must  be  under  the  same  circumstance  greatly  in- 
ferior. 

The  forcing  quality  of  liquid  manure,  as  shown 
hy  the  constant  result  of  irri£[ating  with  common 
water,  and  as  still  more  strrikingly  confirmed  by 
the  use  of  the  Edinburgh  town  drainage  wa- 
ters, is  entirely  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  Mr. 
Knight  in  the  employment  of  liquid  manure  for 
fruit  trees,  which  I  cannot  give  better  than  in  his 
'Own  words. 

'  I  have  shown  in  a  former  communicatjon," 
Bays  this  able  vegetable  physiologist,  "that  a  seed- 
ling plum-stock,  growing  in  a  small  pot,  attained 
the  height  of  nine  feet  seven  inches  in  a  single 
«eason;  which  is,  I  believe,  a  much  greater  height 
than  any  seedling  tree  of  that  snecies  was  ever 
seen  to  attain  in  the  open  soil,  fiut  the  quantity 
of  the  earth,  which  a  small  pot  contains,  soon  be- 
comes exhausted  relatively  to  one  kind  of  plant, 
though  it  may  be  still  fertile  relatively  to  others; 
and  tne  size  of*^  the  pot  cannot  be  changed  suffi- 
ciently ollen  to  remedy  this  loss  of  fertility;  and  if 
it  were  ever  so  frequently  changed,  the  mass  of 
mould,  which  each  successive  emission  of  roots 
would  enclose,  must  remain  the  same.  Manure, 
therefore,  can  probably  be  most  beneficially  given 
in  a  pureljr  liquid  state;  and  the  quantity  which 
trees  growing  in  pots  have  thus  taken,  under  my 
care,  without  any  injury,  and  with  the  greatest 


ffood  efiect,  has  much  exceded  every  expectation 
I  had  formed. 

"I  have  for  some  years  appropriated  a  forcing- 
house,  at  Downton  to  the  purposes  of  experiment 
solely  upon  fruit  trees;  whicn  as  I  have  frequent 
occasion  to  chan^  the  subjects  on  which  I  have  to 
operate,  are  confined  in  pots.  These  at  first  were 
supplied  with  water,  in  which  about  one-tenth  by 
measure  of  the  dung  of  pigeons,  or  domestic  poul- 
try, had  been  infused;  and  the  quantity  of  these 
substances  (generally  the  latter)  was  increased 
from  one-tenth  lo  one-fourth*  The  water,  after 
standing  forty-eight  hours,  acquired  a  color  con- 
siderab^  deeper  than  that  of  porter,  and  in  this 
stale  it  was  drawn  ofi*  clear,  and  employed  to  feed 
trees  of  the  vine,  the  mulberry,  the  peach,  and 
other  plants;  a  second  quantity  of  water  was  then 
applied,  and  afterwards  used  in  the  same  manner; 
when  the  manure  was  changed,  and  the  same  pro- 
cess repeated. 

'*The  vine  and  mulbeny  tree  being  very  gross 
feeders,  were  not  likely  to  be  soon  injured  by  this 
treatment;  but  I  expected  the  peach  tree,  which  is 
often  greatly  injured  by  an  excess  of  manure  in  a 
solid  state,  to  give  early  indications  of  being  over 
fed..  Contrary,  however,  to  my  expectations,,  the 
peach  tree  maintained  at  the  end  of  two  years  the 
most  healthy  and  luxuriant  appearance  imagina- 
ble, and  produced  fruit  in  the  lastseasoa  in  greater 
perfection  than  T  had  ever  previously  been  able  to 
obtain  from  it.  Some  seedling  plants  had  then  ac- 
quired, at  eighteen  months  old,  (though  the  whole 
of  their  roots  had  been  confined  to  half  a  square 
loot  of  mould,)  more  than  eleven  feet  in  height, 
with  numerous  branches,  and  have  afibrded  a 
most  abundant  and  vigorous  blossom  in  the  pre- 
sent spring,  which  has  set  remarkably  well;  and 
those  trees  which  had  been  most  abundantly  sup- 
pled with  manure,  have  displayed  the  greatest 
degree  of  health  and  luxuriance.  A  single  orange 
tree  was  subjected  to  the  same  mode  of  treat- 
ment, and  grew  with  equal  comparative  vigor, 
and  appeared  to  he  as  much  benefited  by  abun- 
dant food,  as  even  the  vine  and  the  mulberry 
tree.' 

As  it  is,  therefore,  evident  from  the  concurring 
practice  of  not  only  the  talented  agriculturists  of 
Qur  own  country,  but  of  those  of  all  parts  of  the 
world,  from  China  to  Egypt,  from  the  low  lands 
of  northern  I'taiy  to  those  of  Holland,  that  the 
value  of  any  liquid  manure  is  as  great  as  that  of 
the  0iore  solid;  is  it  not  more  desirable,  even  in  a 
mniofial  point  of  view,  that  every  facility  should 
be^riven  to  its  collection  and  disposal?    And  if  the 
drainage,  from  a  small  country-town  is  dipfinctly 
found  to  render  even  the  passing  waters  of  a  river 
more  fertilizing  to  the  meadows  on  its  hanks,  how 
strongly  does  this  fact  show  the  immense  values  of^ 
the  fluid  matters  hourly  wasted  in  the  huge  drain- 
age of  London,   none   of  which   has   hitherto- 
been  employed  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation?  and 
should  not  some  plan  be  speedily  devised  by  which 
this  rich  liquid  portion  may  be  made  available,  if 
only  ou  the  great  marshes  of  Essex  and  Kent? 
Let  it  not  be  concluded  that  the  earthy,  animal,, 
and  vegetable  matters  brought  down  by  fiood  wa- 
ters of  large  rivers,  are  of  a  pmall  aggregate 
amount,  for  such  is  not  the  case;  all  the  extensive 
marshy  country  at  Ihe  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  has 
been  formed  by  the  deposit es  of  that  mighty  ri<ver^ 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  Ganges,  and 
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the  Delta  of  Egypt.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
the  Missiflsippi  C4\rrieBinto  the  aea 8,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  solid  matter  every  hour,  and  it  has  been 
clearly  eatablished  thatatleaet  700.000  tons  of 
animal  and  vegetable  manure  finds  its  way  yearly 
ioto  the  Thames,  through  the  sewers  of  Londoik 

From  ttM  Ijopdon  Mechuiici*  Mag axlne. 

CAOUTCHOUC  Boors. 

Sir — As  yours  is  a  repository  for  many  crude 
(as  well  as  perfected)  inventions,  which  may  af- 
terwards be  the  groundwork  for  others  of  the 
greatest  value  and  importance  to  the  public,  I  beg 
to  request  you  will  lay  before  your  readers  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  for  a  new  applicatioo  of  cao- 
utchouc or  India-rubber. 

I  have  thought,  tiiat  if  the  tops  of  house  could 
be  flat,  and  have  reservoirs  of  water  upon  them, 
that  water  might  be  made  available  as  a  supply 
for  domestic  purposes  to  every  room  in  the  house, 
and  also  that  screw- hose  might  be  fixed  thereto 
for  the  purposes  of  extinguishing  any  fire  in  the 
room  where  it  originates  on  its  first  discovery. 
Hitherto,  lead  has  appeared  the  most  suitable  ma- 
terial lor  roofe;  but  weight,  pricp,  and  contraction 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  have  oeen  great  objections. 
May  not  India-rubber  be  advantageously  substi- 
tuted 1  If  prepared  m  larg«  sheets,  one-eighth  or 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  they 
might  be  laid  on,  and  afterwards  the  joinings  made 
perfectly  secure  by  the  solution  of  caoutchouc;  and 
m  case  of  damage  from  any  cause,  it  might  easily 
he  repaired  by  the  same  means.  Some  of  your 
more  scientific  readers  can  give  the  necessary 
strength  of  wall  and  timber  for  bearing  the  vari- 
ous depths  of  water  which  might  be  required.  I 
ftppreheod  that  in  large  buildings,  such  as  the 
new  houses  of  parliament,  it  would  not  only  he 
advantageous  as  a  preventive  of  fii«,  but  also 
more  economical.    Yours, 

A  Constant  Reader. 

POYBL  AND  GRAND  SCHEMES.   BRIDGE  OR 
TUNNEL  EROM  DOVER  TO  CALAIS. 

« 

Mr.  Goppett,  an  Eaglish  engineer,  is  now  on 
his  road  to  Paris  to  lay  before  the  French  govern- 
ment a  project  for  constructing  a  passage  to  orods 
dryshod  from  Calais  to  Dover,  fie  at  Havre  ex- 
plained his  plan  to  the  public.  Mr.  Qoppett  asks 
of  France  only  one  milliard,  and  a*  much  from 
fingland.  With  this  trifling  sum,  he  will  make 
cones  like  those  employed  at  Cherbourg,  betweeA 
fifty  and  sixty  years  Bfp.  If  the  government 
liloes  not  approve  of  this  system,  he  has  in  his 
pocket  three  or  four  others.  For  instanee,  he  will 
make  a  tuoiiei  under  the  sea  from  Dover  to  Calais 
introducing  from  one  end  to  the  other  cast-iron 
pipes  eighteen  feet  in  diameter.  This  last  mode 
of  communication,  according  to  Mr.  Coppett, 
would  cost  only  one  milliard,  to  be  paid  in  equal 
portions  by  both  countries*^.£^<tg&  Pc^er. 

From  the  Cloarteriy  JonrniJ  of  Agrtcaltare. 
PHRANKMENTB  FROM   THE  SEA. 

There  seems  to  be  no  operation  connected  with 
agriculture  which  promises  more  immediate  and 
important  results  than  the  reclaiming  of  sub- 


merged lands  in  the  estuaries  of  our  large  riveiv. 
Till  within  these  thirty  years,  the  sole  object  con- 
templated in  embankmg  submerged  grounds, 
seems  io  have  been  the  exclusion  of  water  from 
the  surface  of  soil  which  required  only  to  be  pro- 
tected from  its  occasional  invasions,  and  kept  dry 
merely  to  make  it  eminently  fit  for  most  produc- 
tive cultivation.  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  a 
system  hns  been  entered  on,  and  is  now,  tn  the 
Forth  and  Tay  in  particular,  being  carried  out  to 
the  most  astonishing  extent,  not  only  of  bringing 
into  a  cultivable  state  lands  already,  but  for  the 
periodical  submergence,  fit  for  cultivation,  but  of 
causing  rivers  to  precipitate  their  mud  in  conve- 
nient looalities,  and  so  of  creating  fields  where 
nothing  before  existed  but  a  gravelly  river  bed, 
covered  by  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  of  water  eve- 
nr  tide,  of  the  most  unprecedented  and  uolooked- 
for  productiveness. 

In  the  Forth,  350  acres  of  this  sort  of  land  have 
been,  in  the  last  twelve  years,  reclaimed  by  Lady 
Keith,  at  a  cost  of  about  £21,000,  and  alfovding 
an  annual  return  of  about  £  1400,  or  nearly  seven 
per  cent  In  the  Tay,  seventy  acres  have  been 
recovered,  opposite  to  the  shores  of  Pitfour,  150 
on  those  of  Errol,  and  twenty  around  Mugdram 
Island,  making  in  all  240  acres,  at  about  an  out- 
lay of  £7200.  yielding  an  annual  rent  of  about 
£  1680,  or  upivards  of  twenty-three  per  cent!  Od 
the  £rrol  estate  alone,  400  acres  are  just  about  to 
be  embanked,  in  addition  to  the  above  150,  all  of 
which  may  probably  be  in  cultivation  before  1847. 
Off  the  shores  of  Seaside,  a  wall  just  now  being 
built,  800  yards  in  length,  will  effect  the  recovery 
of  not  less  tharf  160  acres;  and  on  Murie  proper- 
^.  60  acres  might  be  taken  in  by  seed-time  1838. 
The  operations  of  the  embanker,  which  began 
oti'  Pitfour  in  1826,  will  thus  probably  have 
brought  into  cultivation  before  1846,  on  a  shore  of 
not  more  than  seven  miles  in  length,  no  less  than 
810  acres  oi'  land,  renting  at  from  £6  to  £7  per 
acre,,  or  of  a  gross  annutU  value  of  £6670,  and  a 
gross  total  vaTue,  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase, 
of  £141,760.  This  is  a  clear  creation  of  £117,- 
460  of  new  agricultural  capital,  taking  the  reclaim- 
ing cost  at  £80  an  acre.  The  junction  of  Mur- 
drum Island  to  the  north  shore,  would  probably 
afford  1000  acres  at  a  single  operation,  while 
thrice  that  surface  might  be  obtained  betwixt  Er- 
rol and  Invergowrie. 

The  capabilities  of  the  Forth,  over  and  above 
what  has  already  been  effected  above  and  below 
Kincardine,  are  not  much,  if  ai  ail,  behind  those 
oi  the  Tay,  though  no  sufficient  inquiry  has  been 
made  to  permit  details  to  be  gone  into. 

The  basin  of  IMontrose  affords  a  surface  of  near- 
ly 9000  acres,  all  capable  of  embankment,  and 
which,  by  bein^  relieved  of  the  salt  water  of  the 
ocean,  with  which  every  tide  at  present  overflows 
them,  and  keeps  them  submerged  for  twelve  houn 
out  of  every  twenty-four,  and  irrigated  by  the  fertil- 
izing current  of  the  Esk,  which,  for  at  least  forty 
days  every  season,  bears  alon^  with  it  not  less 
than  ^Jifth  part  of  its  weight  ot  the  richest  mud, 
might  speedily  be  made  not  less  productive  than 
those  or  the  Forth  or  Tay. 

It  is  probable  that  between  North  Berwick  and 
Montrose  are  to  be  found  the  most  favorable  locali- 
ties for  embanking  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland, 
if  not  indeed  the  only  ones  which  could  be  made 
available  with  a  sure  prospect  oi  profit.    It  would 
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be  at  the  same  liine  well  that  the  debouehuree  of 
all  our  great  rivers  were  examined,  lest  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Spey,  the  Dee,  the  Don,  the  Esk, 
and  the  Tweed,  mi^jrht  lurk  localities  equally  ac- 
cessible to  the  embanker,  and  equally  unlooked- 
for,  or  more,  than  in  the  Tay  or  Forth  thirty  years 
since. 

If  the  harbors  on  both  sides  of  the  Forth  be 
examined,  as  low  down  ns  Dunbar  on  the  one 
side,  and  Crail  on  the  other;  and  those  on  the 
Tay  down  to  Broughty  Ferry;  those  on  the  Esk 
TO  Montrose  and  Ferryden,  large  quantities  of  silt 
will  be  found  accumulati^ig  in  each  of  them,  quite 
as  impalpable*  and  fine,  and  probably,  if  freed  of 
salt,  as  fertile  as  those  deposited  and  taken  in 
higher  up  the  rivers.  It  is  probable,  then,  that 
lands  might  be  embanked  much  farther  out  in 
these  estuaries  than  seems  at  present  to  be  sus- 
pected, by  much  the  greater  part  of  the  ar^illa* 
ceous  flocculi  which  the  riVer  bears  along  with  it 
being  actually  carried  out  to  sea. 

The  various  embankments  hitherto  completed 
have  been  constructed  by  those  manifestly  little 
acquainted  with  hydraulic  engineering,  with  little 
concert  amongst  the  proprietors,  and  without  al- 
most any  recognition  of  general  principles,  or  sys- 
tematic plan  of  procedure.  Many  anomalies  are 
consequently  apparent  in  the  now  finished  works, 
and  many  cases  of  useless  expense  and  annoying 
iaconvenience  have  arisen,  which  it  would  have 
been  mosi  desirable  and  not  difficult  to  have 
avoided. 

On  these  and  on  many  other  grounds,  which 
must  be  apparent,  but  to  enter  mto  a  detail  of 
which  would  be  much  too  tedious  for  the  present 
memoranda,  it  seems  roost  important  that  somi^- 
thing  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  a  historical  ac- 
count of  all  the  embanking  operations  of  any  im- 
portance in  Scotland,  whether  for  the  purpose  of 
merely  defending  lands  previously  existing,  but  li- 
able to  periodical  iuundations,  from  tides  or  river 
fceshes,  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  and  in- 
closing accumulations  of  silt,  which,  but'  for  the 
skill  and  industry  of  man,  would  have  been  whol- 
ly swept  away. 

From  the  Quarterly  Jonrnal  of  Agrtcultare. 
ON  THE  PROPAGATION  OF  THE  APPLE-TREX!. 

In  the  number  of  this  Journal  for  September 
1837, 1  observe  the  following  statement,  among 
the  Miscellaneous  Notices: — 

^^Propagation  of  apple'trus. — A  new  plan  for 
increasing  plantations  of  apple-trees  hbs  lately 
been  carried  into  extensive  practice  by  the  horti- 
culturists of  Bohemia.  Neither  seed  nor  grafting 
is  required.  The  process  Is  to  take  shoots  from 
tbe  choicest  sorts,  insert  them  into  potatoes,  and 
plunge  both  into  the  ground,  leaving  but  an  inch 
or  two  of  the  shoot  above  the  surface.  The  po- 
tato nourishes  the  shoot,  while  it  pushes  out  roots, 
and  the  shoot  gradually  ffrows  up  and  becomes  a 
beautiful  tree  bearing  the  best  fruit,  without  requi- 
ring to  be  grafted.  Whatever  may  be  the  success 
of  the  undertaking,  its  novelty  at  least  is  an  in- 
ducement to  give  it  a  lair  trial." 

T  beg  leave  to  remark  that  six  or  eight  years 
ago  a  similar  statement  was  published.  It  was 
not  then  represented  as  a  general  practice,  but 
neiely  as  the  successful  operation  of^  an  individu- 


al in  Bohemia.  In  consequence  of  the  publication, 
I  immediately  made  the  experiment.  I  took  cut- 
tings of  various  apple-trees,  and  inserted  each  cut- 
ting in  a  potato,  and  planted  the  potato  and  cut- 
ting, leaving  only  an  inch  or  two  of  the  shoot, 
above  the  surface.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  potatoes  did  grow,  but  the  (^le-tree  euUtingr 
did  not  grow,  Jt  then  occurred  to  my  gardener,. 
James  8nr.ith,  who  had  long  been  employed  as  a 
nurseryman,  that  we  should  have  sliced  off  the 
eyes  of  the  potatoes.  Next  year  this  was  done 
and  the  experiments  repeated,  but  the  potatoes 
still  grew,  but  not  the  apple  cuttings.  The  experi- 
ments were  tried,  not  only  in  the  country,  but  also 
in  the  back  ground  of  a  house  in  the  New  Town 
of  Edinburgh,  but  in  no  instance  with  success. 

It  has  since  occurred  to  roe  that  to  complete  the 
experiment  we  ought  to  have  boiled  the  potatoes, 
but  this  was  not  done  and  had  not  been  suggested 
by  the  publication  which  mentioned  the  practice. 
In  tlie  meanwhile,  so  far  as  raw  potatoes  are  con- 
cerned, my  opinion  necessarily  is,  that  the  plan  of 
rearing  orchards  by  cuttings  inserted  in  potatoes 
may,  for  aught  I  know,  succeed  in  Bohemia,  but 
it  wont  do  for  Scotland.  I  do  not  recollect  wheth- 
er we  made  a  trial  with  turnips  instead  of  pota- 
toes, although  I  remember  we  at  one  time  talked 
of  trying  turnips.  Mos(  people  are  no  doubt 
aware  that  there  is  a  species  of  apple-tree  which 
can  be  reared  from  cuttings,  like  a  wJllow  or  a 
poplar,  and  produces  sweet  apples  without  eu- 
grafting.  I  have  two  of  these  trees  in  bearing. 
I  got  the  cuttings  from  Mr.  John  Greddes  of  the 
Verreville  Works,  Glasgow.  They  were  taken 
from  a  tree  that  had  been  removed  fW>m  the  col- 
lege garden,  and  that  tree  was  said  to  have  been 
propagated  from  a  tree  belonging  to  the  Monaste- 
ry of  Aberbrotboek.*  The  apples  are  rather  smaH,-. 
round,  and  may  be  eaten,  from  the  tree,  being 
quite  sweet. 


NOTICE  OF  AN  EXPERIMENTAL  FARM  IN 

FRANCE. 

By   Col  Le  Couteur, 

It  is  situated,  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country, 
well  wooded  and  watered,  but  cultivated  by  the 
Breton  farmers  just  as  their  fathers  tilled  it  200 
years  since.  The  college  or  experimental  farm 
appears  like  a  garden  in  a  smiling  wilderness,  so 
lair  as  culture  ^oes.  I  rose  at  four  in  the  morninff, 
ia  order  to  witness  the  whole  course  of  labor  lu 
this  interesting  institution. 

There  were  froro  80  to  90  students  under  the 
superintendence  and  tuition  of  a  director,  a  pro- 
fessor of  agriculture  and  agricultural  chemistry,  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  and  an  agricultural  implement 
maker.  At  half  past  four  tliey  took  a  slight  re- 
past, and  as  the  clock  struck  five,  all  were  employ- 
ed; some  in  harnessing  the  horses  and  oxen, 
others  in  carting  ont  and  properly  disposing  the 
implements  in  the  field,  others  set  to  hoeing, 
others  weeding,  some  pioughing,  some  hay  ma- 
king, in  a  word  to  all  the  various  labors  of  the 

season. 

- 

*  The  Arbroath  Oslinor  Original  Apple,  here  alluded 
to,  is  a  well  known  variety.  It  may  be  added,  that 
all  the  burr-knot  and  codlin  tribes  of  apple-trees  grow 
freely  from  cuttings.— Edit. 
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The  school  is  divided  into  working  parties  of 
ten;  at  the  head  of  each  is  a  steady  young  man  of 
experience,  called  the  'decurion,'  who  directs  the 
work  of  his  party.  In  all  difficuU  operations,  a 
regular  farming  laborer  is  at  hand  to  perform 
them;  but  such  is  the  ardor  and  perseverance  of 
the  youths,  that  they  rarely  allow  any  difficulty  to 
arrest  their  progress .  The  duty  o(  one  'decury' 
or  (en,  is  to  dress,  Utter  and  feed  the  cattle,  with  as 
much  regularity  as  a  cavalry  corps  dress  their 
horses;  also  to  keep  the  tarm>yard  in  order.  Thus 
alt,  in  turn,  are  made  acquainted  with  every  thing 
connected  with  a  larra,  whether  in  regard  to 
horses,  oxen,  cows,  pigs,  or  manures.  These  last 
are  made  and  husbanded  with  the  greatest  care, 
the  mixons  being  formed  of  sweepings,  leaves, 
and  weeds  that  had  not  seeded,  in  alternate  layers 
with  stable  manure. 

The  drainings  of  the  stables  and  strew-yard, 
run  into  a  tank,  to  be  pumped  out  when  required 
as  liquid  manure,  which  is  in  the  best,  most  port- 
able, but  least  known  in  this  country. 

The  learned  professor  M.  Donku,  who  is  an 
admirable  practical  farmer,  as  polite  and  commu- 
nicative as  lie  is  learned,  complained  that  he  had 
fiot  a  sufficient  quantity  of  manure.  1  urged  him 
to  burn  the  underwood  and  decaying  timber  of  the 
large  adjacent  forests,  through  which  wide  roads 
were  cut,  which  would  enable  him  to  obtain  an 
4nexhaustable  supply  of  ashes  the  best  of  all  ma- 
nures either  for  turnips  or  wheat;  the  cartage  of 
ashes  being  easy,  and  the  quantit^r  required  to 
dress  the  land  not  being  great;  in  which  he  entire- 
ly coincided. 

At  nine  all  come  into  their  studies,  when  they 
write  remarks  on  the  various  operations  of  the 
morning.  From  eleven  to  twelve  is  the  breakfast 
hour.  From  twelve  to  three  is  the  time  for  recre- 
atnn  and  study,  which  embraces  for  the  first  clan 
questions  of  the  following  nature: — "His  fbrm  of 
600  acres,  one  eighth  of  which  is  always  to  be  in 
beet-root,  is  to  be  divided  into  the  most  eligible 
rotation  of  crops;  show  the  most  profitable  course, 
and  describe  the  nature  and  chemical  properties  of 
the  soil  in  each  field,  the  proper  manures  to  be  ap- 
plied to  them,  the  quantity  of  seed  reauired  for 
the  crop,  its  culture  by  previous  ploughings,  by 
afler-hoeing  or  weeding,  the  cost  and  labor,  and 
the  probable  return?" 

Th6  plans  of  farming  given  by  some  of  the 
youths,  would  have  done  credit  to  an  expenenced 
farmer,  and  demonstrated  clearly  that  though 
theory  alone  in  farming  is  an  absurdity,  the  com- 
bination of  the  practice  with  scientific  ucquin^.- 
roents,  will  soon  operate  great  melioration  in  the 
agricultural  world.  From  three  till  seven  they 
prosecute  their  labor  in  the  fields,  being  eight 
hours  work  in  the  day.  They  then  come  in  for 
dinner.  At  eight  the  director  receives  the  report, 
from  every  decurion,  of  the  day's  work  of  his  par- 
ty of  ten.  He  then  orders  the  work  for  the  ensu- 
ing day,  giving  a  concise  lecture  on  the  subject 
when  necessary  to  the  culture  of  any  unusual 
crop.  A  library  of  agricultural  works  is  open  to 
the  students  till  bed  time,  a  quarter  past  nine. 
«  #  #  The  crop  that  appeared  to  me  to  be  most 
carefully  euhivated,  was  beet-root  in  drills,  which 
produced  per  acre  about  750  pounds  of  sugar,  sell- 
mg  at  ten  pence  per  lb.  as  fast  as  it  could  be  man- 
ufactured. 


RBMARKB  OVTHK  BXCBPTIOVB  TO  DB.  K17BE  B 

ADDRBS8. 

To  tlie  Bdltor  of  the  Fumen*  B«giiter. 

MarA  25,  1838. 

You  will  allow,  if  you  please,  an  earnest  patroo 
of  the  "Farmers'  Register,"  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks upon  your  "Exceptions  to  some  positions  io 
Dr.  Muse's  Address,"  including,  also,  others  of^a 
similar  import,  under  the  signature  of  'N.  L.'  in 
your  late  10th  and  11th  Nos. 

First,  as  to  his  belief  of  the  transmutation  of 
wheat — besides  the  numerous  evidences  referred 
to  by  him,  he  has  lately  leceived  from  a  farmer  of 
intelligence  and  high  standing,  other  conclusive 
testimony. 

What  I  chiefly  design  in  this  brief  communica- 
tion, is  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  your 
'Exceptions'  to  Dr.  Muse's  views  of  the  deterio- 
ranon  of^our  climate,  and  its  approaching  unfitness 
for  the  profitable  growth  of  wheat,  are  founded, 
exclusively,  upon  one^  on/y,  of  the  grounds  which 
he  has  taken  to  arrive  at  his  conclusion,  to  wit: 
the  general  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  the 
globe;  and  you  consequently  "differ  widely  as  \a 
the  rait  of  the  progress  of  the  change."  "Were 
he  to  confine  himself  to  this  9%ngU  cause,  as  you 
have  done,  he  might  probably  agree  with  yoa, 
that  the  rate  of  the  progress  should  be  shown. 

In  his  address.  Dr.  Muse  has  called  in  the  aid 
of  co-operative  causes,  which,  he  maintains,  where 
they  exist,  will  gi^atly  accelerate  the  ordtncry 
rate  of  this  progress.  Among  these  auxiliaries, 
he  names  the  extensiw  clearing  of  the  country, 
avd  the  felling  of  the  forests  of  the  United  Slates, 
which,  from  the  geographical  position  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  globe,  in  relation  to  the  northern  re- 
gions of  the  same  hemisphere,  and  their  mode  of 
connexion,  will,  he  thinks,  in  all  fiuman  probabili- 
ty, upon  well-known  philosophical  principles  which 
he  explains,  produce  such  effects  as  he  ennroemtes; 
and  which,  he  thinks,  have  already  operated  to  the 
injury  of  the  wheat  plant;  and,  as  this  cause  is 
progressive  in  a  kiud  of  geometric  ratio  with  the 
mcrease  of  the  population,  and  the  spreading  of 
new  settlements,  so  he  thinks,  that  in  a  short 
lapse  of  time,  not  to  be  measured  by  a  single  nde^ 
the  meteorological  character  of  the  United  States 
will  be  so  considerably  altered,  not  onlv  in  the  de- 
gree of  cold,  but  m  the  suddenness  and  frequenof 
oi^  the  transUivM,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
in  the  frequent  and  critical  droughts,  as  to  com- 
pel a  reson  to  other  crops,  which  may  be  found 
more  suitftble  to  the  partudly  present  and  reasona- 
bly antic^[)aied  condition.  And  the  motive  of  Dr. 
Aluse  appears  to  have  been,  not  to  excite  alarm, 
or  despondency*  but  to  warn  his  fellow-citizena,  of 
the  necessity  of  gradually  introducing  new  crops, 
in  place  of  that,  which  experience  and  reason  both 
declare  to  be  on  the  decline. 

You  say,  "if  this  (the  general  lowering  of  the 
temperature  of  the  globe^  were  the  cause  of  the 
frequent  failures  of  our  wheat  crops^  the  effect 
would  be  more  striking,  as  we  advanced  to  the 
colder  stations;'*^  which,  you  add,  "is  not  the  case.'' 
Dr.  Muse  adduces  authentic  proof,  in  the  records 
of  the  "Northern  Farmer"  of  New  England  that 
fifty  years  ago  the  New  England  states  made  fine 
crops  of  winter  wheat;  and  that  now,  they  cannot 
produce  enough  of  tliis  grain  to  pay  costs."    They 
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•are,  at  present,  trying  the  spring  wheat,  to  avoid 
the  eifecfs  of  their  modern  winters;  and  much  to 
the  honor  and  sagacity  of  that  section  of  country, 
under  the  encouragement  of  legislative  patronage. 
Many  of  the  northern  and  eastern  states,  from  the 
same  necessity,  have,  with  legislative  assistance, 
also  introduced  new  crops,  in  place  of  the  wheat; 
and,  with  acknowledgea  advantages  to  the  public 
and  private  wealth  and  convenience.  A  similar 
nolicy  has  been  adop^ted  in  Europe,  in  regard  to 
ix)th  71610  crops  and  spring  wheat,  with  good  effect; 
and  this  is  a  point  which' Dr.  Muse  was  obviously 
desirous  to  demonstrate  the  necessity 'of  attaining, 
ibr  the  safety  of  Maryland  agriculture,  whose  le- 
gislature have  uniformly  relused  any  participation 
or  regard  for  the  interests  oi'  this  branch  of  mdus* 
try. 

Moreover,  Dr,  Musq  in  his  address,  admits 
that  other  causes,  as  well  as  climale,  may.  conduce 
to'  the  extensive  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  in  the 
south,  as  well  as  the  north;  such  as  the  migration 
of  parasitic  insects  to  theif  choice  plants  :and  this 
cause  should  show  its  effects  as  strikingly,  if  not 
more  so,  in  the  warmer,  than  in  the  ^'dblder  sta- 
tions'^^ because,  in  the  former,  this  class  of  ani- 
mal evils  is  generally  the  most  abundant;  and  this 
may  be  one  great  cause  of  the  frequent  iailure  of 
southern  wheat. 

The  general  scope  of  ray  remarks  will  apply 
equally  to  some  of  the  'Exceptions'  taken  by  your 
correspondent  <N.  L.'  to  the  same  address.  , 

He  ascribes  the  failui^s  of  the  wheat  crop,  to 
the  want  of  a  "JU  soiT^  and  "good  cuJiwre^^  "ra- 
ther than  to  the  want  of  a  suiJw>ls  cl/knate."  The 
general  ^Tuss  of  the  soU,  cannot  materially  have 
differed  in  its  constitutional  character,  and  the 
"cHZ^ure,"  under  the  advantages  of  science  and 
experience,  and  increased  devotion  to  this  branch 
of  industry,  for  the  late  and  long  term,  in  which 
the  failure  has  been  occurring,  must  be  obviously 
better  than  formerly.  These  two  propositions^  be- 
ing, it  would  seem,  undeniable,  the  climate  must 
be  held  largely  answerable  for  the  defect. 

Indeed,  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  entertain 
the  idea,  that  a  whole  class  of  meti,  possessing 
now  more  knowledge  of  principles  and  practice 
than  formerly,  which  must  be  conceded,  as  hav- 
ing grown  out  of  time  and  expeiience;  and,  hav- 
ing equal,  if  not  larger  interests  at  stake,  as  well 
as  improved  implements,  should  execute  their 
work  with  less  skill,  judgment,  and  attention,  than 
their  ancestors,  who  did  not  possess  them. 

Tour  correspondent  'N.  L.,'  adduces  the  suc- 
cessful growth  of  the  Cuba  tobacco  by  Dr. 
Muse,  as  evidence  of  the  power  of  acclimation, 
and  against  his  position,  that  plants  should  be 
brought  from  higher  latitudes. 

Tbis  very  article  affords  good  proof  of  the  cor- 
Tectness  of  Dr.  Muse's  position,  "that  plants  from 
the  north  will  be  more  likely  to  continue  longer 
with  us."  Gen.  Hernandez  and  others,  entitled 
to  full  confidence,  assert  the  fact,  upon  trial,  "that 
the  Cuba  tobacco,  though  very  fine,  from  the  im- 
ported seed,  grown  in  the  southern  and  middle 
stages,  will  very  shortly  degenerate  by  reprodtLc- 
tion^  and  not  be  recognized  as  the  same  article, 
differing  so  widely  in  its  structure  and  qualities, 
&c.  &c.  it  would  seera  to  flirnish  an  instance  of 
transmutation,  almost  as  considerable  as  that  of 
wheat  into  cheat. 

Agbicujltor. 


Fiom  the  Britiab  Fonnon'  Maguiiie. 
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Most  of  the  arts  and  sciences  during  their  pro- 

gress  from  infancy  to  their  present  state,  have 
een  greatly  advanced  by  some  single  discovexy 
which  has  accelerated  their  progress  much  be- 
yond what  might  have  been  expected  during  a 
long  period  of  years,  and  has  introduced  a  new 
era  m  the  histdry  and  application  of  the  art.  The 
invention  of  printing  greatly  facilitated  the  pro- 
gress of  all  improvements;  and  has  spread  know- 
tedge  and  ciwlization  to  the  remotest  corners  of 
the  world;  the  discovery  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
altered  entirely  the  system  of  maritime  intercourse; 
and  the  invention  of  gunpowder  completely  chang- 
ed the  whole  art  of  war,  and  introduced  an  entire- 
ly new  system  of  tactics,  more  simple  and  direct, 
bringing  the  strength  of  nations  more  nearly  to  a 
level,  and  has  rendered  war  less  bloody,  and  suc- 
cess to  be  more  nearly  a  matter  of  calculation.  In 
our  present  time,  the  invention  and  application  of 
steam  power  to  arts  and  manufactures,  and  tho 
substitution  of  it  for  "animate  labor,  will  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  machinery,  not  less  inte- 
resting or  less  useful  than  any  of  the  great  dis- 
coveries which  have  so  much  benefited  the  hu- 
m^n  race;  and  the  prospects  we  may  reasonably 
entertain  of  its  future  developement,  lead  us  to  in- 
dulge in  the  pleasing  hope,  that  the  uses  of  this 
wonderful  power,  in  simplifying  the  production  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  are  many  of  them  still  un- 
known, and  will  lead  to  useful  and  valuable  ap- 
plications. The  introduction  and  cultivation  of 
green  crops,  for  rearing  and  feeding  the  difierent 
animals  used  by  mankiiftd,  has  constituted  an  era 
in  the  history  of  agriculture,  similar  in  its  nature 
and  results  to  the  many  discoveries  that  have  flow- 
ed from  the  labor  and  ingenuity  of  man,  and 
which  have  contributed  so  materially  to  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  different  conditions  of  society. 
The  introduction  of  these  crops  in  districts  where 
cultivators  have  had  the  penetration  to  discover 
their  utility  and  value,  has  completely  overturned 
the  mode  of  farming  practiced  for  centuries — the 
value  of  land  has  been  much  increased — immense 
fortunes  have  b^en  realized,  and  a  better  and  more, 
regular  supply  of  all  kinds  of  human  food,  has 
been  provided  at  profits  amply  remunerative  to  the 
cultivators  and  owners  of  the  soil.  Nearly  twd 
hundred  years  elapsed  alter  the  potato  was  known, 
before  it  was  cultivated  in  the  field:  and  notwith- 
standing the  ravings  of  Cobbett,  and  the  aversion 
yet  shown  to  its  growth  as  a  scourge  of  the  soil — 
It  may  be  affirmed,  that  this  island  is  not  blessed 
with  any  root  more  valuable,  or  of  more  general 
use,  from  the  table  of  the  grandee  to  the  feeding  of 
pigs  and  poultry;  or  with  any  esculent  which  will 
more  amply  repay  the  cultivator  for  his  pain^ 
Upwards  of  sixty  years  have  now  elapsed  since 
turnips  'Were  cultivated,  their  uses  known  and 
value  proved;  yet  at  this  day  we  find  many  places 
where  they  are  little  known,  the  cultivation  neg- 
lected on  account  of  expense,  and  recommenda- 
tions yet  given  by  periodicals  to  farmers,  of  a  planfe 
of  long  establishment  and  of  acknowledged  value. 
The  method  of  cultivating  these  crops,  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  land,  and  the  application  of  manure, 
and  the  subsequent  management,  have  been  so 
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often  described  in  different  publications,  that  I  need 
not  state  them  in  detail;  and  shall  only  observe, 
that  the  dispute  betwixt  the  methods  of  drilling 
and  broad-casting  may  be  resolved,   by  simply 
stating  that  the  former  method  has  been  long 
adopted  by  the  most  extensive  eultivators,  and  by 
the  Earl  of  Leicester*  himself;  and  that  if  the  aa*- 
dkional  expense  incurred  had  not  been  repaid,  it 
must  have  been  ere  now  discovered  and  abandon- 
ed;   Experience  also  shows  that  all  manures  ap- 
plied to  turnips  Should  be  heated,  and  in  a  state  of 
decomposition,  so  as  ta  afford  immediate  support 
to  the  plant;  and  that  expense  hasoften  been  use- 
leselv  incurred  in  reducing  putrescent  manures  to 
a  cold  mass,  though  as  good  a  crop  may  be  uhi* 
Kiately  obtained,  If  the  season  and  the  fly  have 
spared  the  braird,  and  allowed  time  for  the  plant 
to  reach  the  manure.    Of  all  the  inventions  in 
shape  of  auxiliary  manures,  none  yet  discovered 
ean  be  compared  with  crushed  bones,  both  in 
point  of  cheapness  and  efficacy:  good  crops  of  tur- 
ni|>f  are  raised  for  208.  to  40s.  an  acre— one  half, 
«Eid,  in  some  instances,  one-third  the  cost  of  pu- 
trescent manure.    The  lightness  of  carriage  is  a 
^reat  consideration,  a  four-horse  wagon  carrying 
A  dressing  for  ten  acres,  allowing  one  and  a  half 
to  two  tons  per  acre.    Though  the  value  of  this 
maoare  has  been  completely  established  many 
Tears  ago,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  no  use  has 
teen  made  of  it  in  places  most  favorable  (or  the 
ttpplioation.    Bones  are  sold  in  London  at  2s.  per 
bushel:  great  quantities  are  carried  by  sea  to  Scot- 
land, and  sold  at  Ss.  6d.,  and  even  4s.  6d.;  cattle 
are  fed  with  \urnip8  raised  by  the  bones,  and  sent 
back  to  London  at  an  expense  of  £3  a  head,  and 
the  farmer  pays  £2  to  £4  an  acre  for  the  land. 
This  is  an  anomaly  which  I  thintc  will  puzzle  Jklr. 
Cayley,  with  his  pockets  crammed  with  one-pound 
notes,  to  explain^    The  London  farmer  has  bones 
at  nearly  half  price,  suitable  soils,  an  early  cilmat^ 
end  excellent  markets;  but  he  cannot  divest  him- 
fieif  of  the  idea  of  expense  he  pays  in  the  bill  for 
bones,  small  as  it  is:  no  bill  is  presented  for  farm- 
yard manure,  and  he  consequently  thinks  it  costs 
him  nothing.    Drilling  at  26-inch  inteTvals.appeare 
a  waste  of  land;  he  drills  at  10  or  12  inches,  and 
gets  an  inferior  crop.    Turnips  are  universally  ap- 
plied 10  rearing  and  feeding  cattle  and  sheep — the 
fbrmer  in  stalls  and  yards,  both  for  feeding  the 
«uiimal  and  for  reducing  the  straw  to  manure — the 
latter  on  the  land  on  wnich  the  turnips  are  grown. 
On  sands,  as  in  Nottingham  and  Norfolk,  sheep 
oan  eat  turnips  dry  and  clean;  but  on  wet  and 
poachy  loams,  on  which  our  best  crops  of  turnips 
aie  groWB)  during  rains  aud  thaws  the  shtep 
stand  deep  in  mud,  having  the  wet  land  to  lie  on, 
and  the  turnips  dirty  and  unfit  to  be  eaten.    In 
such  cases,  I  would  always  prefer  to  have  the 
turnips  carted  to  a  clean  lea  or  stubble  field  ad- 
joiniiig,  where   the   turnips   may  be   regulariy 
spread,  and  the  sheep  have  a  dry  bed  and  shelter 
at  pleasure.    The  fields  will  have  the  same  ad- 
vantage in  this  way  as  in  the  other — each  field 
beiqg  regularly  fed  on  in  stubble  or  in  grass. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  general  use  of  pota- 
toes, an  antipathy  prevails  against  their  growth, 
aiid  some  proprietors  restrict  the  farmers  from 
-planting  beyond  a  supply  for  their  own  use.   This 
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absurd  prejudice  has  got  deeply  rooted;  1  never 
could  see  a  green  crop  impoverish  land,  and  per- 
sons who  have  made  this  discovery  must   hare 
clearer  perceptions  than  I  can  claim.    On  loaios 
worth  SOl.  an  acre,  I  have  ever  found  10  tons  an 
acre,  5  quarters  of  wheats  and  heavy  crops  of  clo- 
ver, equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  af^er  turnip* ; 
in  some  places  the  better  crop  is  always  expected 
afrer  potatoes.    Of  all  green  ^rops  they  are  the 
most  valuable:  of  surer  growth  than  turnips  or 
beet,  and  capable  of  being  raised  on  a  greater  va- 
riety of  soils.    A  part  of  the  crop  being  sold^  tiie 
other  must  be  consumed  by  stoclc  pifi8,^and  poul- 
try, now  rendered  more  economical  by  steamio;;. 
On  many  soils,  turnips  are  a  precarious  crop;  an 
indifferent  crop  of  potatoes  »  equal  to  a  heavy 
crop  of  turnips;  the  same  quantity  of  putrescent 
manure,  with  te^  preparation,  will  raise  the  pota- 
to crop,  and  when  consumed  on  the  faran,  it  will 
produce  the  same  quantity  of  manure.     Compa- 
ring quality  with  quantity,  we  find  that  potatoes 
(Hortus  Grraroineus  Woburnensis,    page    938,) 
yield  much  more  nutritive  matter  per  acre,  iban 
any  other  esculent;  one- third  more  than  carrole^ 
twice  as  much  as  ruta-baga,  and  neariy  three  times 
as  much  as  white  turnips  and  mangel  wupzel.    If 
an  ox  eat  a  bushel  of  potatoes  a  day,  at  Is.  6d, 
and  an  eoual  value  of  Swedes,  it  will  follow  that 
the  ox  fea  on  potatoes  will  eat  double  the  quantity 
of  nutritive  matter,  and  ought  to  make  double  pro- 
gress in  th^  process  of  ikttening;  and  that  an  acre 
of  potatoes  should  feed  nearly  three  times  as  much 
stock  as  an  acre  of  turnips.    But  experience  has 
not  been  found  to  support  these  refined  calcula- 
tions of  Sinclair,  however  chemically  correct  they 
may  be;  but  it  may  be  taken  as  a  mr  statement, 
that  a  crgp  of  potatoes  of  400  bushels  is  double 
the  value  of  the  best  crop  of  Swedes;  aflbrds  twice 
as  much    nutritive    matter;    and,  conaequenify, 
should  keep  twice  as  much  stock.    In  the  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Agriculture,  June,  1834,  we  find 
statements  of  the  results  of  trials  in  feeding  on 
raw  and  steamed  food,  which  ai^  conclusive  m 
favor  of  the  former  in  feeding  cattle,  and  of  the  lat- 
ter for  pigs;  and  we  find  140'lb8.  of  turnips  and  84 
lbs.  of  potatoes,  yielding  nearly  the  same  increase 
of  beef,  keeping  the  relative  value  as  2  to  1 .    These 
trials  proved  also  that  raw  potatoes  alone  will 
feed  cattle,  which  has  been  mush  doubted  by 
many  eminent  farmers,  and  seem  decisive  in  fa- 
vor of  raw  food  for  feeding,  exclusive  of  the  ex- 
panse of  steaming:.    In  the  vicinity  of  towns  and 
villages,  there  is  always  opportunitv  to  carry  back 
manure  for  the  quantity  sold;  in  inland  situations 
they  must  be  wholly  or  neariy  consumed  by  stock. 
A  turf  of  weeds  is,  however,  much  preferred  to 
such  crops;  and  if  a  proprietor  be  at  any  time  in* 
duced  to  plant  potatoes,  ne  is  soon  warned  of  the 
destruction  of  his  property;  and  generally  such 
foolish  prejudices  weighed  against  the  best  crops 
in  the  kingdom  make  the  latter  kick  the  beam. 
Nothing  in  connexion  with  agriculture  ever  ad- 
peared  so  amusing  as  to  hear  prejudice  discusdog 
the  state  of  cropping  and  the  relative  merits  of 
plants;  when  jusjt  as  ignorant  of  the  facts  as  the 
quill  with  which  it  wrote;  and  forbidding  the  cul- 
ture of  potatoes  as  a  scourge. 

On  stiff  soils,  not  adapted  fbr  turnips,  mangel 
wursel  has  (leen  cultivated  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. Sinclair  states,  that  an  acre  of  potatoes  of 
10  tons  is  equal  to  25  tons  of  beet  in  nutritive  mat- 
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ter,  and  that  an  acre  of  btset  affords  double  the 
weight  per  acre  of  ratabaga,  and  the  nutritive 
matter  in  the  same  weight  being  nearly  equal,  an 
acre  of  beet  should  feed  twice  as  much  stock  as 
an  acre  of  SwedeS)  and  as  much  as  an  acre  of  po- 
tatoes of  ten  tons*  On  loan^y  clays,  great  quanti- 
ties of  winter  food  may  be  produced  li*oui  t>eet  and 
cabbages;  and  ex|)erience  has  shown  that  fair 
crops  may  be  obtained  on  more  inditferent  soils, 
and  with  le^s  manure  than  general  opinion  under- 
stands. White  turnips  and  cabbages  will  ieed 
through  November  and  December,  then  beet  and 
Swedes  will  serve  liil  the  end  of  June.  I  have 
been  some  time  of  opinion  that  cabbages,  beet, 
and  potatoes  are  often  too  late  in  being  planted  in 
the  spring;  and  that  the  crops  are  much  hurt  by 
being  exposed  to  the  hot  suns  of  summer  befi>re 
they  have  attained  sufficient  strength,  and  before 
they  have  produced  a  shade  by  their  leaves  to  re- 
tain moisture  and  protect  the  roots  against  the  in- 
fluence of  that  scorching  element.  The  objection 
IS,  that  these  stiff  lands  cannot  be  got  ready  soon* 
er  in  the  spring;  but  this  might  tw  remedied  by 
preparing  the  land  the  previous  autumn,  and  lav- 
ing it  dry  during  the  winter.  When  I  visited  the 
Duke  of  Portland's  farm  at  Welbeck,  in  1834, 1 
much  admired  a  field  of  heavy  loam  prepared  and 
drilled  up  to  be  planted  with  cabbages  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  This  most  be  a  great  advantage; 
the  dung  may  be  applied  during  the  first  dry 
weather;  the  drills  reversed:  a  fresh  tilth  is  thus 
produced  for  immediately  planting  the  crops.  The 
cabbages  miffht  be  planted  in  autumn,  but  would 
certainly  be  destroyed  if  near  a  preserve  of  game; 
and  if  the  manure  were  applied  in  autumn,  it 
might  be  wasted  before  the  roots  of  the  plants 
come  in  contact  with  it.  Winter  and  spring 
vetches  rank  high  in  the  scale  of  green  crops,  and 
are  either  eaten  on  the  ground  by  sheep,  or  cut  for 
stall  feedmg.  As  to.  eating  on  the  ground,  I  am 
of  the  same  opinion  as  in  the  case  of  turnips,  and 
would  always  prefer  to  have  the  tares  cut  and 
eaten  in  the  racks.  As  tares  can  be  grown  on 
damp  soils,  the  sheep  trample  and  waste  a  quanti- 
ty, which  will  amply  pay  the  expense  of  cutting 
and  racking,  and  the  animals  will  be  more  com- 
fortable. Tares  are  iovakiuble  as  green  food  for 
horses  in  weli-littered  }'ardd:  manure  may  be  ob* 
tained  in  great  quantities,  if  proper  yards  be  pro- 
vided and  litter  amply  supplied.  But  if  all  green 
crops  were  raised  in  profusion,  the  full  value  never 
can  be  obtained,  until  liirm  buildings  undergo  a 
complete  revolution;  tor  we  must  call  it  farming 
when  we  see  one  or  two  large  yards  and  the  straw 
blown  about  by  the  wind,  the  moisture  of  the 
whole  farmery  running  on  the  road,  or  forming  a 
useless  stench-pool  behind  the  yards.  Even  in 
the  most  complete  plans  of  farmeries,  furnished 
by  our  best  modern  publications  on  the  subject, 
we  find  little  or  no  attention  paid  to  the  accommo- 
dation of  qwine,  those  excellent  manufacturers  of 
manure.  They  run  about  at  pleasure,  and  lie 
where  they  can  find  a  corner;  and  on  farms  of  600 
acres  only  one  or  two  sties  are  found.  In  place 
of  such  neglect,  I  would  have  a  large  square  or 
circular  yard,  with  sheds  appropriated  for  store 

1>ig8  sunk  at  least  two  leet  below  the  adjoining 
evel,  and  regularly  and  deeply  littered  with  suraw, 
firm,  and  alternate  layers  of  any  vegetable  sub- 
stances that  can  be  got;  the  3rard  being  first  bot- 
tomed with  a  thick  stratum  of  loamy  soil  from  old 
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fences,  head-lands,  and  dinshes.  Around  this 
yard,  and  with  back  doom  opening  into  it,  may  be 
ranged  a  number  of  sties  for  breedmg  and  feeding; 
the  stor^  pigs  in  the  yard  to  be  amply  supplied 
with  clover  and  tares  during  summer,  and  during 
winter  with  beet  and  cabbages,  turnips  and  pota- 
toes. Abundance  of  litter  is  indispensable;  and  if 
it  be  objected,  as  usual,  that  it  is  expensive  and 
will  not  pay,  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  will  pay; 
for  by  increasing  manure  produce  is  increased,  and 
without  produce  profits  cannot  be  got.  Rye  and 
rape  are  much  sown  as  catch  crops,  in  the  soalh- 
em  counties,  for  sheep  feed,  and  on  suitable  soils 
they  supply  a  bite  when  roost  wanted,  from  a  de- 
ficiency of  the  heavier  crops.  Bat  being  usually 
sown  from  want  of  manure,  and  for  feeding  on  the 
land  before  a  regular  crop,  they  do  not  enter  into 
the  number  of  the  cultivated  green  crops. 

In  order  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  green  crops, 
draining  is  a  primary  and  indispensable  requisite. 
From  want  of  this  operation  much  of  the  value  of 
the  dung  and  lime  now  applied  on  retentive  soils 
is  lost;  and  were  it  efiectuallv  performed,  the 
number  of  acres  capable  of  producmg  green  crops 
jwouid  be  greatly  increased.    But  we  see  hun- 
dreds of  acres  very  suitable  for  such  crops  that 
have  never  been  employed  in  that  way,  and  it 
may  be  very  justly  observed,  that  the  cultivation 
of  these  soils  might  be  expected  to  precede  the 
improvements  by  draining  wet  lands  at  a  very 
considerable  expense.     This  neglect  shows  the 
most  culpable  neeligence:  the  production  of  such 
crops  on  drained  lands  might  tend  to  rouse  from 
their  apathy  the  owners  and  cultivators  of  these 
neglected  soils.    The  system  of  tile  drainii:^  was 
introduced  some  years  ago  by  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, on  his  estates  in  Ayrshire,  in  Scotland, 
where  it  has  been  attended  with  very  beneficial 
results.    The  climate  of  Ayrshire  is  one  of  the 
Wtttest  in  the  kingdom;  the  soil  is  mostly  loam,  or 
loamy  clays,  on  a  bottom  of  the  most  obdurate 
and  impenetrable  clays  anywhere  to  be  found. 
The  drains  are  in  the  furrows,  or  at  regular  dis- 
tances, and  the  land  flat,  twentv-four  inches  deep, 
and  covered  above  the  tiles  with  straw  and  porous 
earth.   The  tenant  performs  all  carriages,  and  the 
draining  is  executed  by  the  proprietor,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  about  £5  or  £6  per  acre,  according  to 
the  breadth  of  the  ridges,  for  which  (he  tenant 
pays  5  per  cent,  or  69.  an  acre,  neariy.    At  the 
end  of  a  lease  of  twentv  years,  the  capital  is  re- 
paid, and  the  land  much  improved  rn  value;  fpr  it 
10  confessed  by  the  farmers  themselves,  that  they 
have  now  four  crops  for  three  before,  in  three 
yehrs,  wholly  owing  to  the  cultivation  of  green 
crops  afler  draining.    Here  is  a  great  and  lasting 
improvement  eflected  without  the  aid  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  forms  a  valuable 
contrast  With  the  vapid  declamations  of  dinner 
orators  about  the  currency  and  one^pound  notes. 
The  produce  is  increased  to  pay  the  tenant's  out- 
lay; the  proprietor  has  a  regularly  paid  interest — 
a  sure  investment  lor  bis  capital — and  the  land  to 
be  let  at  a  highly  improved  value.    The  enabling 
a  farmer  to  grow  heavy  crops  of  potatoes  and  cab- 
bases  on  clays  where  no  attempt  could  be  reason- 
ably made  previously  on  such  soils,  is  the  trua 
way  to  benent  the  farmer,  and  not  td  delude  him 
with  glittering  oratory  and   visionary    projects, 
which  never  advance  beyond  the  speaker-s  lips. 
Tliis  system  of  draining  is  extending  in  East  Lo- 
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thian,  and  in  many  cases  is  performed  by  the 
lanneTi  themselves;  and  some  similar  system  has 
been  adopted  by  Sir  James  Graham  and  a  feir 
othen.  To  follow  this  mode  of  draining,  a  sub- 
soil plough  has  been  Invented,  to  move  me  soil  a 
foot  below  tlie  ordinary  furrow,  in  order  to  deepen 
the  mould  bjr  the  gradual  mixture  of  the  soil  and 
subsoil.  This  is  in  direct  opposition  lo  customary 
practice,  which  fixes  wheels  on  the  beam  of  the 
plough  to  prevent  going  too  deep;  so  contradictory 
are  the  opinions  of  men.  But  reason  tells  that 
whatever  tends  to  deepen  and  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  soil,  will  increase  its  fertility;  and  that  in 
order  to  afford  food  to  plants,  the  soil  must  be 
moved  and  brought  in  contact  with  the  roots.  In 
order  to  promote  this  object,  complete  pulveriza- 
tion is  essentially  necessary,  and  a  minute  mixture 
oi*  the  soil  with  the  manure  applied;  for  we  know 
enough  of  the  nature  of  the  food  of  plants,  to  oon- 
elude  that  it  must  be  in  a  state  ot  solution  and 
most  minute  subdivision.  The  reducing  putres- 
cent manures  lo  a  cold  mass  has  been  doubted, 
and  is  now  partly  discontinued;  but  it  may  still  be 
doubted,  if  straw  and  excrementitious  matter, 
though  heated  and  in  a  decomposing  state,  lying 
in  a  body  along  a  drill,vbe  in  the  best  state  capable 
of  affording  nourishment  to  the  render  roots  of 
plants.  This  idea  occurred  to  me  in  1827,  when, 
in  order  to  complete  the  dunging  of  a  fallow  field 
in  Northumberland,  I  applied  some  very  rough 
manure,  almost  dry  straw,  on  two  acres  on  a  side 
of  the  field.  The  ploughis  could  not  cover  it,  and 
the  appearance  was  very  unsightly.  The  field 
being  clear  of  weeds,  the  dung  was  applied  in 
July,  and  was  much  pulled  about  by  the  plough- 
ing, one  extra  furrow  being  ^iven  to  the  two 
acres,  to  cover  the  dung,  if  possible.  When  seed- 
furrowed  in  October,  the  soil  and  manure  appear- 
ed finely  blended,  the  braird  matted  flat  and  thick, 
a  sure  sign  of  prosperity;  and  to  the  day  of  reap- 
ing maintained  a  very  visible  superiority  over  the 
rest  of  the  field.  It  is  now  generally  understood 
to  apply  rough  dung  evenly  over  grass  lands;  to 
bush  narrow,  roll,  and  rake  the  refuse— great  part 
of  the  benefit  to  the  grass  arising  from  the  temper- 
ature produced  by  the  covering  of  dung.  To  ap- 
ply rough  dung  from  the  yards  to  fallows  clear  of 
weeds  and  eany  in  the  season,  so  as  to  admit  of 
repeated  ploughings  and  harrowings,  seems  prac- 
ticable in  many  cases;  but  to  apply  it  to  Swedes 
and  early  sown  crops,  when  the  land  may  require 
repeated  cieanixi^,  and  when  the  season  afiords 
fewer  opportunities  of  mixing,  admits  of  more 
doubt.  To  setde  this  point,  and  lo  determiiie  if 
dung  so  applied  and  blended,  on  land  prepared  in 
autumn  or  m  spring,  would  afford  equal  crops  of 
turnips,  beet,  or  potatoes,  with  a  mass  of  dung  ly- 
ing in  drills,  would  be  a  curious  and  a  most  vSua- 
bie  experiment.  To  apply  rough  dung  from  yards 
and  sheds  to  raise  turnips,  on  which  so  much  la- 
bor is  bestowed  in  preparation,  will  seem  a  most 
starUing  doctrine;  but  let  not  conceit  and  igno- 
rance condemn  such  suggestions,  for  every  im- 
provement has  had  a  similar  origin:  and  if  expe- 
lience  confirms  it,  it  will  be  an  improvement  of 
the  ri^ht  kind — to  produce  a  result  at  less  cost. 
Expenence  has  convinced  me  that  a  farmer  may 
plough  and  sow  and  reap  for  his  lifetime,  and  de- 
rive no  advantage — very  probably  impoverish  him- 
aelf  and  his  farm;  and  that  the  first  and  most  es- 


sential requisite  is  to  fill  the  land  with  manure,  by 
every  possible  means;  and  if  the  land  be  then  kepc 
in  that  state  by  judicious  and  improving  rotations, 
return  and  pronts  majr  be  conndentl^  expeet/ed. 
A  farmer  may  hire  a  farm,  stock  it  with  seed  sum 
a  few  implements,  sow  and  reap  and  ^ei  little;  but 
unless  every  exertion  be  used  to  increase   \hc 
means  whence  the  produce  flows,  he  will  only  re* 
semble  a  manufacturer  who  erects  machiiieryy  sod 
then  refuses  to  boy  the  raw  material  to  employ  if. 
A  miller  must  buy  a  quarter  of  wheat  before  he 
can  expect  the  profits  of  manufacturini^  it:  the 
cotton  spinner  must  buy  the  raw  material  before 
he  can  reap  the  profits  of  his  machinery:  in  like 
manner  the  farmer  most  buy  the  basis  of  produe- 
tion,  or  he  will  drudge  and  puddle  on  as  he  heus 
done,  in  confusion  worse  confounded. 

In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agricultore,  Dee., 
1836,  we  find  a  review  of  Mr.  S.  Lefevre's  letter, 
on  the  result  of  the  labors  of  the  agricultural  com- 
mittee, passing;  over  much  of  the  inquiries  abcof 
the  foreign  and  domestic  prictfs  of  com,  and  other 
matten  of  little  use.  I  shall  make  a  few  remarva 
on  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  as  connected  with 
my  present  purpose.  The  relative  expense  of  cul- 
tivation is  stated  as  differing  46s.  per  acre  on  IsaJ 
rented  at  99s.,  being  more  than  the  rent  of  the 
land.  In  the  review  we  find  the  following  pas- 
sage:— <*If  the  expenses  are  not  calculated  oo  si- 
milar data,  there  can  be  no  analogy  in  the  resdts; 
and  even  if  they  had  been  so  calculated,  the  oon- 
parative  industry  in  the  application  of  labor  ahooki 
not  be  overlooked.  Calculating  com  consumed 
by  men  and  horses,  and  in  seed  at  market  price, 
and  the  price  of  labor  as  if  paid  by  the  day  or  job, 
can  give  none  but  fallacious  results..  A  ftrmer 
has  no  right  to  estimate  the  cost  of  these  items  of* 
expense  at  more  than  they  really  cosi  him."  Thie 
comparative  industry,  in  the  application  of  labor, 
constitutes  the  difierence  of  expense,  and  it  seemi 
in  this  case  we  must  put  down  459.  as  that  diffe- 
rence. The  industry  used  in  any  art,  will  show 
itself  in  the  superiority  of  the  execution;  and,  by 
here  allowing  45ff.  in  superiority^,  a  balance  will  be 
struck.  It  is  a  general  complamt  of  farmers,  thsf 
all  crops  cost  more  in  cultivation  than  they  receive 
for  the  produce:  if,  therelbre,  the  farmer  cultivates 
these  items  at  the  market  prices,  he  estimates  at 
less  than  they  really  cost  him,  and  not  at  more,  as 
stated  in  the  review.  The  grand  objection  al- 
ways found  against  the  convertible  system,  is  the 
expense.  Here  is  an  open  uncontradicted  state- 
ment in  an  open  committee,  of  less  expense  in 
support  of  private  statements,  which  are  always 
disregarded,  and  proprietors  asserting  they  cannot 
support  a  system  that  pays  most  rent.  And  it 
seems  as  if  no  statement,  even  Mr.  Lefevre's,  will 
be  convincing;  for  an  Athana^ian  creed  has  ob- 
tained in  the  field  as  in  the  temple:  Do  as  we  do, 
say  farmers,  and  you  will  be  right; — if  you  do  not, 
vou  are  wrong.  Many  ludicrous  opinions  have 
been  advanced  to  account  for  the  superiority  of  the 
alternate  system.  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope  says  it  is 
the  freedom  from  tithes  and  rates;  and  then  reck- 
ons them  all  as  rent.  One  sentence,  here,  being 
a  flat  contradiction  to  the  other,  does  not  require 
any  further  confutation.  Mr.  Cayley  is  certain  it 
is  the  possession  of  one-pound  notes,  as  they 
make  capital  more  plentiful  for  undertaking  im- 
provements; and,  from  analogy,  they  will  also 
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make  money  more  pteBtiful  for  pricev  of  prodace. 
Now,  ia  this  case,  produce  of  every  kind  is  gmwn 
in  a  country  abounding  in  capital,  and  sent  to  ano- 
ther, where  it  is  scarce,  and  finds  higher  prices. 
An  ox  is  fed  on  a  depreciated  currency,  say  for 
£  15;  be  is  sent  to  ix>ndon,  and  fetches  £20  for 
expenses  and  profits,  and  in  gold,  and  more  than 
can  be  got  in  one- pound  notes  at  home.  If  capi- 
tal be  wanting  to  raise  the  ox,  whence  comes  the 
capital  to  buy  him?  Would  not  the  price  raise 
him  at  home?  Gold  has  reared  the  ox,  and  gold 
has  bought  him.  When  one-pound  notes  were 
in  circulation  till  1819,  cultivation  was  no  better, 
and  complaints  were  as  loud.  The  truth  is,  if  Mr. 
Cay  ley  and  others  will  hear  the  truth,  it  is  merely 
an  application  of  capital  and  labor  to  the  increase 
of  produce  under  a  different  system.  How  one- 
pound  notes  can  make  a  good  ploughman  or  me- 
chanic, is  certainly  difficult  to  conceive.  Manu- 
facturers reckon  profits  by  the  quaniitv  of  goods 
they  can  produce,  and  commercial  dealers  by  the 
amount  of  their  transactions,  and  every  corner  of 
the  world  is  explored  to  find  an  opening  for  the 
increase  of  trade  in  farming;  prejudice  and  mo- 
nopoly restrict  the  quantity,  to  a  certain  amount, 
arising  from  an  established  system  that  must  not 
be  disturbed,  and  then  prohibitions  and  restric- 
tions are  enacted  to  impose  a  factitious  value  on 
that  quantity. 

On  the  much-disputed  point  of  preference  be- 
twixt wagons,  and  single  horse-carts,  the  writer 
of  'British  Husbandry^  prefers  Mr.  Parkinson's 
sinffle  opinion  to  the  practice  of  half  the  kingdom. 
Where  the  drill  system  prevails,  these  carts  must 
be  used  to  suit  the  drills,  and  wagons  are  useless. 
Abroad,  the  carts  will  carry  more  than  wagons; 
and,  judging  b^  a  majority  of  similar  results,  the 
usual  critenon  in  such  cases,  the  superiority  is  in- 
contestable.   1  remember  seeing  a  iarmer,  in  Sur- 
rey, ploughing  a  sandy  loam  with  a  tumwrist 
plough,  four  horses,  a  man  and  boy,  at  15s.  a  day, 
and  ploughed  three  roods.    Two  horses,  with  an 
iron  plough,  would  surely  have  ploughed  an  acre 
in  nine  hours:  here  are  lOs.  against  ^s.;  or,  if  the 
four  horses  had  ploughed  an  acre,  there  are  lOa. 
against  15s.    The  answer  would  be,  that  labor  is 
diminished  by  dispensing  with  the  boy;  this  is 
just  wh^t  is  wanted,  the  value  of  his  labor  not  be- 
ing required  to  produce  the  result  of  ploughing  an 
acre  in  a  dav,  remains  to  be  applied  to  another 
point    We  have  lately  had  a  description  of  a 
grass  yielding  30  tons  an  acre«  b^  the  Central  So- 
ciety of  Agriculture;  of  a  newly  invented  machine 
to  do  away  with  the  malt  tax;  and  with  a  univer- 
sdl  remedy  for  agricultural  distress,  in  the  shape  of 
manure,  to  be  gathered  in  tanks  from  the  water 
of  the  common  sewers  in  London.    Laying  prime 
cost  aside,  the  expense  of  carriage  to  a  distance 
must  be  considerable;  and  how  it  is  to  be  got  in 
quantity  and  conveyed  at  a  rate  to  remedy  the 
whole  coinplaints,  is  a  question  not  so  easilv  an- 
swered.   The  circumstance  of  proprietors  and  cul- 
tivators forminff  a  society  to  advance  the  state  of 
agriculture,  and  at  the  same  time  neglecting  all 
improvements,  leaving  lands  undrained  and  total- 
ly neglected,  and  actually  forbidding  any  altera- 
tion, IS  certainly  an  anomaly  not  often  surpassed 
in  the  anomalous  history  of  mankind.    It  might 
be  curious  to  inquire,  if  there  be  shown  by  the  So- 
ciety as  an  improvement,  a  piece  of  old  turf,  cover- 
ed with  weeds^  with  the  veto  attached~<'This 


muat  not  be  ploughed  or •,  but  re- 
main as  it  is.''  Drilling  is  reckoned  unnecessary 
labor^thrashing  bv  machinery  is  not  customary 
^-breeding  and  feeding  young  stock  is  fancy  farm-  < 
ing — and  ploughing  old  turf  is  complete  madness; 
-rSraining  is  too  expensive,  and  perennial  grasses, 
though  constituting  the  best  pastures  growing 
naturally,  become  an  absurdity,  and  little  better 
than  weeds,  when  sown  to  make  a  sward.  AU 
known  improvements  being  rejected  and  hunted 
down,  it  is  difficult  to  see  by  what  means  the  art  is 
now  to  be  benefited.  Manv  improvements  have 
been  long  known,  and  lie  dormant  from  want  qf 
execution:  the  proficiency  of  any  art,  and  the  su- 
periority attained  in  it,  most  depend  on  the  skill 
and  assiduity  of  the  practitioners;  a  good  article 
always  brings  a  higher  price,  and  Consequently 
its  own  reward;  and,  provided  each  branch  of  bu- 
siness have  fair  scope,  and  be  not  unduly  fettered, 
the  different  methods  of  practk^e  must  sink  or  swim 
by  their  own  merit 


OOVERNMEITT   BOUNTIES    TO    AORICULTUBB| 
AND   TO    PRINTEB8. 

We  have  just  received  from  Washington  a  pamph- 
let of  99  closely  printed  octavo  pages,  consisting  of  a 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Agriculture,  and  various 
accompanying  documents,  all  serving  to  detail,  and  to 
recommend  to  the  favorable  notice  and  patronage  of 
congress,  the  plans  and  labors  of  Dr.  H.  Perrine,  for 
introducing  the  cultivation  of  valuable  tropical  plants 
into  the  southern  part  of  Florida.  It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  any  profit  will  accrue  to  any  person 
from  this  publication,  except  to  the  public  printer,  for 
pointing  the  usual  number,  and  also  5000  extra  copies 
of  this  IdiTge  pamphlet.  But  we  wish  it  may  be  other- 
wise Dr.  Perrine  has  no  doubt  made  great  efforts  to 
introduce  tropical  plants  into  Florida,  and  not  less, 
nor  I6ng,  to  induce  congress  to  assist  and  reward  bis 
labors;  and,  as  yet,  his  efforts  in  both  respects  seem  to 
have  been  nearly  fruitless.  His  scheme,  if  carried  in- 
to effect,  may  or  may  not  be  productive  of  great  im- 
provement to  southern  agriculture.  But,  doubtful  as 
may  be  the  durect  benefit,  we  should  rejoice  to  see 
some  portion  of  the  enormous  squanderings  of  public 
treasure  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  di- 
rected, even  though  but  in  design,  or  but  nominally, 
to  the  object  of  agricultural  improvement;  as  merely 
the  principle  being  adopted,  and  its  application  com- 
menced, might  lead,  finally,  to  a  beneficial  system.  Dr. 
Perrine  asks  for  a  township,  23,000  acres,  of  public 
land,  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Florida,  to  repay 
his  expenditures,  and  enable  him  to  effect  his  objects 
of  introducing  and  .acclimating  tropical  plants.  For 
this,  or  for  any  object  likely  to  forward  national  im- 
provement, congress  would  make  a  good  bargain  to 
give  away  not  only  the  28,000  acres,  but  the  whole  of 
southern  Florida;  provided  the  receiver  would  take  its 
troublesome  inhabitants,  the  Seminole  Indians,  as  paM 
of  the  grant.    The  present  market  value  of  a  tract  of 

*  The  original  being  written  with  a  lead  pencil,  and 
having  been  rubbed"  at  this  place,  we  are  unable  to 
make  out  the  word. — ^£d. 
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the  sixe  Mked  for  bj  Dr.  Ptfrrine,  is  probably  not  more 
than  the  cost  of  public  printing  aln^ady  wasted  (if 
leeding  to  no  further  action  than  merely  paying  the 
printer,)  in  publishing  the  documents  sustaining  the 
petition.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  provision  for  Dr.  Per- 
line,  with  which  he  might  well  remain  content,  if 
congress  would  merely  pay  to  him  as  much  money  as 
has  been,  and  will,  without  scrapie,  and  as  a  mere 
matter  of  coarse,  be  paid  for  printing  and  circulating 
bis  memorials  and  documents.  The  printing  of  this 
single  pamphlet  must  have  cost  more  than  congress 
probably  would  grant  directly  to  aid  the  true  improve- 
ment of  agriculture.  A  less  sum,  for  establishing  a 
Board  of  Agriculture,  the  legislature  of  Virginia  re- 
ftised,  and  with  so  much  slight  and  contempt,  as  to 
leave  no  groond  for  any  advocates  for  agricultural  im- 
provement to  ask  again  for  legislative  aid  or  bounty. 

After  the  foregoing  paragraph  wes  in  tjrpe,  we  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Penine  a  second  pamphlet,  of  the 
same  purport  and  substance,  though  not  in  precisely 
the  same  form,  being  the  "Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Agriculture"  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on 
his  petition,  with  accompanying  documents.  This 
pubtication,  though  in  pamphlet  form,  would  be  a  book- 
seller's volume,  of  142  pages  letter  press,  and  24  more 
pages  of  well  executed  and  handsome  copperplate  en- 
gravings of  various  tropical  plants  referred  to  by  the 
petitioner;  and  of  this,  also,  6000  copies  were  printed, 
in  addition  to  the  ''usual  number*'  of  congressional 
documents.  This  is  not  only,  probably,  of  double  the 
cost  of  the  other  publication  spoken  of  above,  but  both 
of  them  are  but  second  editions,  revised,  corrected, 
and  enlarged,  of  prior  publications,  made  in  like  man- 
ner by  order  of  congress — and  which  course  of  an- 
nual publicatbn  will  continue  so  long  as  Dr.  PerriM 
shall  continue  to  present  his  claims,  even  though  he 
may  fiul  to  obtain  one  dollar  for  tiie  benefit  of  himself, 
or  his  plans.  What  we  before  supposed  to  be  prpba- 
ble,  is  now  placed  beyond  doubt,  viz.:  that  the  mere 
cost  of  printing  his  documents,  if  paid  directly  to  Dr. 
penine,  would  be  certainly  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
township  of  land  in  f*lorida  for  which  he  asks.  And, 
if  he  could  even  get  half  as  much  as  the  clear  profit  of 
Ifae  printers  of  his  documents,  he  would  find  the  busi- 
ness of  petitioning  annually  more  profitable  than  we 
fear  he  will  in  other  respects ;  and  fht  amount  gained 
greater  than  any  legitimate  and  honest  appropriatiofi 
that  will  be  made  in  aid  of  the  objects  of  his  petitiaa. 

Some  novices  in  the  knowledge  of  congressional 
oeonomy,  may  wonder  why  two  such  voluminous  pub- 
lieatiops  of  the  same  character,  and  form  so  nearly 
similar,  and  in  editions  of  like  size,  should  be  published 
•t  the  saiQe  session  of  congress;  inasmuch  as  neariy  half 
the  expense  might  have  been  saved  by  printing  the 
whole  number  even  of  the  larger  work.  But  if  this 
^cheaper  course  had  been  pursued,  om  only  of  the  two 
pnblic  prioten  would  have  had  a  fat  job,  whereas  now 
one  has  been  given  to  ea^h  of  them:  and  this  is  an  ob- 
ject more  cared  for,  and  hr  more  cherished,  than  ei- 
tfier  the  emoluments  of  Dr.  Peirine,  or  the  diflfbsion  of 
ngricultaial  information,  and  the  consequent  improve- 
ment of  agriculture.. 

If  e  copy  bekyw  the  'Repoef  of  tin  i>mmittee  of 


Agriculture  of  the  Senate;  and  heartily  wiah  tli«t  itn 
general  recommendations  and  objects  may  reeeive 
from  both  houses  of  congress  as  much  favor,  and  pnb* 
lie  bounty,  as  the  subject  has  already  served  U>  furnish. 
of  profitable  jobbing  to  public  printers,  and  of  es 
diture  of  public  money,  useless  except  to  these 
vemment  pensioners. 

RBPOKT  TO  THB  tSKATB  Or  THB  UBriTKl> 
STATES  OR  DR.  PERRIHK^B  PLAS  OF  IBSTAO- 
DrcIRO  TROPICAL  PLANTS. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  whom  iran  re- 
lerred  the  memorial  of  Dr.  Henry  Perrine,  late 
American  Consul  at  Campeachyi  praying  lor  a 
conditional  grant  of  land  in  southern  Florida, 
to  encourage  ihe  introduction  and  promote  the 
cultivation  of  tropical  plants  in  the  United  States, 
have  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and 
beg  leave  to  submit,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate,  the  following  report. 

At  the  express  desire  of  the  memorialist,  your 
committee  has  long  delayed  its  action  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  rigid  investigation  of  his  sug- 
gestions, bis  services,  and  his  plans,  in  relafioa  to 
the  immediate  domestication  of  tropical  plants  in 
southern  Florida,  and  of  their  gradual  acclhna- 
tion  throughout  all  the  southern  and  southwesteni 
states;  and  hcnc«  your  committee  has  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  his  services  have  been  great; 
that  his  suggestbns  are  important;  and  that  his 
plans  are  laudably  patriotic  and  practicable.    In 
obedience  to  the  treasury  circular  of  the  6th  Sep- 
tember, 1827,  Br.  Henry  Perrine  appears  to  be 
the  only  Americal  Consul,  who  has  perseverinjgiy 
devoted  his  head,  heart  and  hands  to  the  subfect 
of  introducing  tropical  plants  in  the  United  States; 
and  his  voluminous  manuFcripts  alone  exhibit  a 
great  amount  of  labor  and  research,  which  pro- 
mise to  be  highly  l)eneficial  to  our  common  conn* 
try.    The  memorialist  founds  his  hopes  of  final 
success  for  the  immediate  propasfation  and  sub- 
sequent cultivation  of  tropical  plants  in  Flori- 
da, on  four  leading  facts  :  1.  Many  valuable  ve- 
getables of  the  tropics  do  actually  propagate  them- 
selves in  the  worst  soils  and  situations,  in  the  sun 
and  in  the  shade  of  every  tropical  region,  where 
a  single  plant  arrives  by  accident  or  design.    2. 
For  other  profitable  plants  of  the  tropics,  which 
require  human  skill  or  care,  moisture  is  the  equiva- 
lent to  manure,  lor  tropical  cultivation  essentially 
consists  in  appropriate  irrigation.    3.  A  tropicd 
climate  extends  into  southern  Florida  so  pecu- 
liariy  favorable  to  human  health  and  vegetable 
growth,  that  the  fertility   and  benignity  of  its 
atmosphere  will  counterbalance  the  steniity  and 
malignity  of  its  soil.    4.  The  inundated  marshes 
and  miry  swamps  of  the  interior  of  southern 
Florida  are  more  elevated  than  the  arid  sands 
and  untillable  rocks  of  the  coast;  and  hence  the 
same  canals  which  may  drain  the  former  will 
irrigate  the  latter,  and  afford  the  appropriate  pro- 
portion of  moisture  for  both.    The  memorialist 
founds  his  hopes  of  success  for  the  gradual  ac- 
dtmation  of  many  profitable  plants  of  the  tropics, 
throughout  at  least  all  our  southern  and  south- 
western states,  on,  1st,  The  general  history  of 
all  tropical   plants  whose  cultivation  has  been 
gradually  extended  towards  the  poles.   IM.  The 
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particular  history  of  our  actually  great  staples  of 
the  soath  and  southwest)  viz.:  tropical  rice,  to- 
bacco, cotton,  and  sugar;  and  3d,  The  fact  that 
kindred  species  of  many  profitable  plants  which 
will  be  still  more  important  objects  oi  agriculture, 
are  indigenous  to  our  worst  soils  between  the  Po- 
tomac and  the  Mississippi,  viz.:  of  Agave  and 
Yucca.    In  relation  to  the  extension  of  a  pecu- 
liarly (kvorable  climate  of  the  tropics  into  south- 
ern Florida,  your  committee  believes  that  the  me- 
iDoralist  has  demonstrated  its  existence  by  the 
loeteorological  tables  annexed  to  this  report.    In 
relation  to  the  immediate  propagation  of'  tropical 
plants  in  tropical  Florida,  on  the  most  arid,  the 
most   humid,  and  hitherto  most  worthless  soils, 
your  committee  believes  that  the  memorialist  has 
«hown  its  great  probability  by  the  interesting  facts 
and  statements  made  and  collex^ted  by  him,  and 
which  are  annexed  to  this  report.    And  in  rela- 
tion to  the  gradual  acclimation,  at  least  the  fi- 
brous-leaved plants,  whose  fbliaceous  fibres  are 
superior  substitutes  for  flax  and  hemp,  your  com- 
mittee coincides  with  the  memorialist  in  his  opin- 
ion, that  the  tropical  species  may  gradually  extend 
over  the  most  steril  districts  of  all  our  southern 
states,  and  that  the  indigenous  species  may  be 
gradually  propagated  in  the  worst  soils  of  our 
northern  states.    Hitherto,  southern  Florida  has 
been  considered  so  sickly  and  so  steril  as  to  be  un- 
worthy the  expense  and  trouble  of  surveying  and 
of  sale;  and,  even  nojv,  it  is  seriously  contended 
that  this  section  of  the  Territory  is  uninhabitable 
by  the  white  man,  and  should,  therefore,  be  aban- 
doned to  the  savages  and  runaway  negroes  from 
the  neighboring  states.    At  all  events,  it  is  con- 
ceded that  many  millions  of  acres  are  incapable 
of  producing  any  article  now  cultivated  in  the 
United  States,  and  must  lie  unemployed  and  use- 
less for  many  years,  without  some  experiment 
such  as  Dr.  Perrine  proposes.    Hence,  when  the 
Indians  shall  be  expelled  from  the  pestilential 
swamps  and  impenetrable  morasses  of  southern 
Florida,  they  may  again  become  the  impregnable 
fortresses  for  fugitive  negroes  and  practical  out- 
laws, who  will  be  still  more  dangerous  enemies  to 
the  tranquillity  of  our  southern  states  than  the  ac- 
tual savage  Seminoles.    But  if  the  suggestions 
of  the  memorialist,  and  if  his  experiments  should 
be  successful,  the  arid  sands  and  arid  rocl»,  and 
mangrove  thickets  of  the  coast,  the  miry  marshes, 
pestiTendal  swamps,  and  impenetrable  morasses 
of  the  interior,  may  ail,  ultimatelv,  be  covered  by 
a  dense  population  of  small  cultivators,  and  of' 
family  manufacturers;  and  tropical  Florida  will 
thus  K)rm  a  well  garrisoned  bulwark  against  inva- 
sion in  every  shape  and  shade.    Even  the  sta- 
tistics of  Cuba  demonstrate  that  this  celebrated 
Island  owes  its  prosperity  and  its  safety  much  more 
to  its  numerous  small  cultivators  of  fruits  and  ve- 
getables, than  to  its  few  large  planters  of  sugar 
and  coffee;  and  hence  it  may  be  considered  fortu- 
nate for  all  Florida  that  its  southern  surface  does 
not  embrace  any  large  tracts  of  rich  soil  adapted 
to  the  great  staples  of  great  planters.    Hitherto, 
the  old  southern  states  have  been  drained  of  their 
rural  population  by  the  emigration  of^  their  sons  to 
the  fertile  plains  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio.    By  the  hdtroduction  of  such  new  sta- 
ples as  >eflia  be  propagated,  on  the  worst  soils  of 
the  old  states,  more  profitably  than  their  old  sta- 
ples can  be  ciilrivaled  on  the  best  soils  of  the  new 


states,  emigration  from  the  south  will  be  prevented, 
and  even  its  ruined  fields  and  barren  wastes  will 
become  covered  with  a  dense  population  of  small 
cultivators;  and  that  rural  population  may  be  tri- 
pled by  the  employment  of  new  staples  in  the 
really  domestic  manufactures  of  their  fiirms,  fami- 
lies, and  females.  At  all  events,  the  numerous 
small  cultivators  of  the  south  would  thus  be  ena- 
bled to  furnish  the  cheapest  possible  raw  materials 
for  the  numerous  small  manufacturers  of  the  north, 
and  would  hence  create,  mutually,  a  profitable 
and  harmonious  dependence  on  each  other  of  the 
great  pacific  masses  of  population  in  both  sections 
of  the  Union.  With  thepe  views  of  the  national 
importance  of  the  enterprise  of  Dr,  Perrine,  your 
committee  have  determined  to  report  a  bill,  on 
such  conditions  as  will  render  it  barely  possible 
for  him  to  attract  associates  and  capital  to  the  aid 
of  his  future  labors,  with  unity  in  design,  harmo- 
ny in  co-operation,  and  perseverance  in  pursuit. 
Under  the  conditions  imposed,  he  only  hopes  to 
get  co-operators  among  those  patriotic  personsi 
who  will  be  influenced  by  the  facts,  arguments, 
and  feelings  which  convinced  his  own  mind  of  the 
great  probability  of  ultimate  success,  and  which, 
therefore,  renders  him  willing  to  undergo  all  the 
intermediate  privations  and  perils  of  property  and 
person  incident  to  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise. 

In  other  countries,  an  undertaking  of  such  mag- 
nitude is  the  especial  duty  of  the  government; 
but,  in  the  United  States,  we  are  indebted  to  in- 
dividual zeal  and  perseverance  fbr  the  origin  and 
prosecution  of  the  grandest  plans  of  national 
utility. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  18d2,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
ported a  similar  bill;  and  your  committee  now  re- 
fer to  the  accompanying  report  and  other  docu- 
mmits.  Your  committee  need  not  dwell  on  the 
services  of  the  memorialist,  nor  recite  the  prece- 
d^ts  of  equivalent  grants  to  foreigners,  us  the 
memorialist  is  content  to  rest  his  claim  solely  on 
the  merit  of  the  enterprise,  with  the  facts  that  by 
the  terms  of  the  bill  now  reported,  if  he  succeed, 
the  government  and  the  country  will  be  benefited 
in  the  proportion  of  a  thousand  to  one,  and  if 
he  fail,  himself  and  his  associates  will  be  alone 
ruined.  From  the  specimens  of  fibrous-leaved 
plants  and  of  foliaceous  fibrous  submitted  to  your 
committee,  they  are  convinced  that  if  those 
plants  alone  can  be  propagated  in  southern  Flo- 
rida, of  which  they  have  no  reasonable  doubt, 
they  will  form  highly  important  additions  to  the 
agn0ulture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of  the 
Union.  The  com  mittee  annex  to  this  report  seve- 
ral explanatory  letters  and  other  important  docu- 
ments, from  one  to  four. 


INTRODUCTION   OF   TROPICAZ.  PLANTS. 

[The  following  communication  from  Dr.  Perrine, 
arrived  after  the  foregoing  pieces,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, were  in  type.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmen'  Register. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Uih  April,  1888. 
Sir — Five  days  since,  the  subscriber  had  the 
honor  to  direct  to  you  a  copy  of  the  ^Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Agricultuire'  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, accompanving  the  bill  to  encourace 
the  introduction,  &c.  of*^  tropical  friaats;  and  he 
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now  has  the  pleaiure  to  transmit  you  a  copy  of 
the^Report  or  the  Senate  Committee'  on  the  same 
subject.  Besides  the  usual  number  of  11 14  copies 
of  each  Report,  6000  extra  copies  were  ordered  to 
be  printed;  and  the  subscriber,  at  his  own  ex[jense, 
has  purchased  100  super-extra  copies  of  each, 
from  which  are  taken  thpse  presented  to  you. 
The  subscriber  is  firmly  convinced,  that  if  con- 
gress were  to  pass  a  general  law  to  ^ant  all 
southern  Florida  on  the  terms  of  the  bill  for  one 
township  alone,  not  a  single  settler  would  accept 
a  single  section  on  condition  of  the  succeraful  in- 
troduction and  cultivation  of  new  nnd  valuable 
staples  of  agriculture,  adapted  to  the  most  sandy, 
swampy,  and  steril,  or  hitherto  unproductive  and 
worthless  soils.  Although  it  has  been  reaffirmed 
by  all  persons  experimentally  acquainted  with 
southern  Florida,  that  it  is  uninhabitable  by  the 
white  man,  and  hence  not  worth  even  the  medi- 
cines of  the  soldiers  necess^  to  conquer  it;  yet 
the  mere  fact  ol  the  petition  or  the  subscriber  for  a 
conditional  grant  to  experiment  the  correctness  of 
his  theory,  that  the  benignity  and  fertility  of  the 
climate  will  counterbalance  the  malignity  and  ste- 
rility of  the  soii — the  mere  fact  of  asking  for  the 
power  of  location  in  this  reputedly  uninhabitable 
region,  is  supposed  by  suspicious  indolence  and  by 
jealous  ignorance,  to  inaicate  that  1  must  have 
discovered  some  mine  of  treasure  in  a  six  miles 
square  of  country  never  seen  by  the  subscriber. 
The  subscriber  believes  firmly  in  the  truth  of  all 
the  official  reports  of  the  sickliness  and  sterility, 
And  absolute  worthlessness  of  the  soils  of  southern 
Florida;  yet  in  the  'Reports  of  the  Committee  on 
Agncalture'  of  both  houses  of  conmss,  you  will  see 
^leveloped  the  leading  facts  on  which  rest  his  hopes 
lOf  success  for  new  staples  of  the  tropics  within 
tropical  Florida.  At  all  events,  the  subscriber 
^as  not  yet  encountered  any  intelligent  agricultn- 
jrist  who  does  not  affree  that  the  interests  of  the 

fovemment  and  of  the  nation  would  be  promote], 
y  ceding  all  the  worthless  public  lands,  on  tne 
terms  embraced  in  the  bill  for  a  single  township, 
or  the  forfeiture  to  government,  within  eight  years, 
of  every  section  wnich  should  not  be  successfully 
oceupied  and  cultivated  with  new  and  valuable 
iitsmles. 

It  is  presumed  that  every  disinterested  states- 
man would  at  least  go  so  far  as  to  admit,  that  the 
government  should  cede,  at  the  least,  one-half  of 
all  its  unproductive  lands,  on  similar  conditions, 
lerince  eveiy  other  government  in  the  world  cedes 
all  its  most  productive  soils  to  actual  cultivators. 
The  subscriber  confidently  entertains  the  hope, 
that  if  vou  give  due  attenno;i  to  the  documents 
aforesaid,  you  will  give  a  corresponding  support 
to  the  enterprise,  as  he  wishes  only  that  kiod  and 
degree  of  aid,  which  investigators  of  the  subject 
may  consider  due  to  its  roeiits.  He  has  no  fear 
of  open  hostility  from  anv  personage,  either  in  or 
pat  of  congress,  who  shall  have  previously  taken 
the  trouble  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
length,  depth,  breadth,  and  bearing  of  the  topic. 
His  only  apprehension  is  from  congressional  de- 
lay— delay--delay  already  extended  to  six  years 
since  the  first  bill  was  as  unanimously  reported  as 
the  last  have  been.  By  noticing  the  proceedings 
of  the  agricultural  societies  of  New  Orieans  and  of 
Charleston,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  legislature, 
you  will  be  able  to  decide  whether  your  influence 
could  be  beneficially  exerted  in  a  similar  way,  or 


whether  it  may  be  more  profitably  directed  to  in- 
dividual members  of  congress,  with  the  sole  view 
of  having  the  bill  taken  up  the  present  aemmoa  a/u 
passed  into  a  law,  or  entirely  rejected,  on  its  m^ru 
or  demerits,  whichever  may  seem  to  predonunate. 
afler  a  fair,  full  and  free  discussion. 

H.  Pbri 


[DocuneBt  annexed  to  Dr.  Perrlne*!  PMitias&.] 
NEW   ZEALAND  FLAX  LILLY. 

CurtVs  Botanical  Magazine,  Dec  Imt,  1832. 
Phormium  tenax.  Thumb.  Din,  Nov,  Gen,  p. 
94.  First  Gen,  n,  24,  Prodr.p,925.  Gx^l. 
Vfty,  V,  2,  p.  96,  cusi.  Ic  7%oum  *n  .^nn.  <h 
Mm.  v.  2,  p.  228,  et  474,  t  19.  St.  JTnnd,  v. 
19,  p.  401,  i.  20.  Iledoubt,  LUiac,  i.  448-44^. 
jfit.  Hort,  Kew.  ed.  2,  v.  2,  p.  284.  SchdL 
Syet,  Veget.  v.  6,  p,  621.  Sjpreng.  SkftL  VegeL 
V.  2,  p.  76. 

Description. — Root  fleshy,  forming  a  aoroe- 
what  tuberiibrm  root-stock,  creeping  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  sending  tip  many  tuAs  of 
luxuriantly  growing  leaves  from  four  to  eight  leet 
long,  and  from  two  to  four  inches  in  diameter. 
They  are  distichous,  vertical,  coriaceous,  deep 
green,  somewhat  glaucous  beneath,  finely  striated, 
ensiform,  the  maigin  and  nerve,  especially  at  the 
backs,  are  reddish  orange ;  at  the  base  the  inner 
edge  has  a  deep  furrow,  which  sheathes  the  ksf 
immediately  within  it,  and  upon  varioua  parts  of 
the  suHace  a  gummy  substance  fiakes  oflT  in  white 
spots  or  scales. 

From  the  centre  of  these  tufls  of  leaves  arises  s 
scape,  "12  feet  high,  with  13  branches,  of  whidi 
the  lower  ones  contain  about  20  flowers,  and  the 
upper  ones  a  less  number  in  gradual  diminution  at 
they  ascend  to  the  top."  These  flowers  are  pan- 
icied  and  secund,  ascending  or  pointing  upwards; 
the  pedundes  and  pedicHs  rounded,  glabrous,  often 
tinged  with  purple,  and  sheathed  with  scales  or 
bractes  margined  with  red. 

The  lower  flowers  of  the  branches  seein  to  be 
very  generally  abortive  and  deciduous,  breakii^ 
off  at  an  apparent  joint ;  the  upper  ones  bear  al- 
most ripenea  capsules,  while  many  of  the  former 
are  still  in  full  flowers,  and  these  capsules  aie  ob- 
long, tuqttetious,  brown  and  wrinkled,  attenuated 
slightly  at  the  base,  and  surrounded  by  the  with- 
ered stamens  and  floral  coverings,  acuminated  at 
the  extremity,  and  terminated  bv  the  persisieDl 
but  withered  style,  somewhat  fleshy,  three  celled, 
each  cell  bearing  numerous,  compressed,  imbre- 
cated  and  erect  seeds,  inserted  upon  the  inner  an- 
gle of  each  cell; 

In  Cook's  1st  voyage,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  disco- 
vered this  highly  usefiil  plant.  Speaking  of  the 
productions  of  New  Zealand,  he  says:  *'fiiit 
among  all  the  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  of  this 
country,  there  is  not  one  that  produces  fruit,  unless 
a  berry,  which  has  neither  sweetness  nor  flavor, 
and  which  none  but  the  boys  took  pains  to  gather, 
should  be  honored  with  that  appellation.  There 
is,  however,  a  plant  that  serves  the  inhabitants  in- 
stead of  hemp  and  flax,  which  excels  all  that  are 
put  to  the  same  purposes  in  other  countries.  Of 
this  plant  there  are  two  sorts:  the  leaves  of  both 
resemble  those  of  flags,  but  the  flowers  are  smaller 
and  other  clustere  are  more  numerous ;  ui  one  kind 
they  are  yellow,  and  in  the  other  a  deep  red. 
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From  the  leaves  of  these  plants,  with  very  tittle 
preparation,  the  natives  make  all  their  common 
&.pparei ;  and  they  also  manufacture  their  strings, 
lines  and  cordage  for  everv  purpose,  which  are  so 
much  BtroDger  than  any  thing  we  can  make  with 
liemp,  that  they  will  not  bear  a  comparison.  From 
the  same  plant,  by  another  process,  they  draw 
long  slender  fibres,  which  shine  like  silk  and  are 
as  white  as  snow  ;  of  these,  which  are  also  sur- 
prisingly strong,  the  finer  cloths  are  composed ; 
fvhile  of  the  leaves,  without  any  other  preparation 
than  splitting  them  into  proper  breadths,  and  tying 
the  strife  toother,  they  make  their  fishins  nets, 
some  of  which  are  of  an  enornious  size.    A  plant 
which  with  such  advantage  might  be  applied  to  so 
many  useful' and  important  purposes,  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  great  acquisition  to  England,  where  it 
would  probably  thrive  with  very  little  trouble,  as 
it  seems  (6  be  hardy  and  to  affect  no  particular 
Boil,  being  found  equally  in  hill  and  valley,  in  the 
driest  mould  and  deepest  bog.    The  bogs,  howe- 
ver, it  seems  rather  to  prefer,  as  near  such  places 
¥ve  found  it  td  be  larger  than  elsewhere." 

The  seeds  brought  home  by  Sir  J.  fi.  in  1771, 
did  not  succeed  ;  but  the  New  Zealand  Flax  Lilly 
yvaa  introduced  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Kew, 
through  the  medium  of  the  same,  enlightened  in- 
dividual in  1789 ;  and  thence  has  been  liberally 
distributed  to  collections  in  England  and  on  the  con- 
tinent. Mr.  Aiton  sent  it  to  the  garden  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  of  Paris  in  1800;  has 
been  cultivated  in  the  open  air  of  many  districts, 
and  first  produced  flowers  in  the  department  of 
JDrdine,  1812,  but  it  bore  no  fruit.  Messrs.  Labil- 
lardiere,  Faryas  de  Fond,  Desfbntaines  and  Frey- 
cinet  have  devoted  much  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion and  manufacture  of  this  plant.  It  has  even 
lyithstood  the  severe  winters  of  Paris,  but  in  the 
south  of  France  it  has  been  propagated  with  con- 
siderable success,  and  survived  the  winters  with- 
out the  smallest  protection.  In  the  departments 
of  the  west,  particulariy  in  the  environs  of  Cher- 
bourg it  has  perfectly  succeeded  and  yielded  ripe 
fruit. 

It  is  readily  increased  too  by  dividing  the  roots. 
Allen  Cunningham,  a  verjr  intelligent  botanist  and 
traveller,  fives  the  following  account  of  the  flax 
lilly.  *<The  Phormium  tenax  is  indigenous  to  the 
isiaods  of  New  Zealand.  On  the  northerraost  of 
the  Islands  [Equaterward]  which  has  been  tra- 
versed almost  in  every  direction  by  Europeans,  it 
18  ^und  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  as  well  on 
the  immediate  coasts  in  low  situations,  subject  to 
be  oVerflowefd  by  the  tide,  as  in  the  inland  country, 
generally,  in  grounds  more  or  less  swampy.  Ex- 
tensively difiused  as  this  valuable  plant  is  over  the 
surface  of  the  Island,  it  is  alon;^  its  western  coast 
to  the  southward  of  the  parallel  of  85^,  and  in 
Cook's  Straight,  that  the  greatest  quarjtities  have 
been  found,  where  it  is  said  to  grow  in  fields  of  in- 
exhaustible extent  The  indigenous  growth  of  the 
Phormmm  is  not  limited  simply  to  New  Zealand  ; 
for  it  was  ionff  ago  discovered  in  a  wild  state  at 
Norfolk  Island,  where  it  forms  long  tufts  along  the 
cliffs,  within  the  influence  of  the  salt  spray  rising 
from  the  heavy  surfs  which  ever  and  anon  lash 
the  iron-bound  shores  of  that  small  but  truly  beau- 
tifijl  spot  of  the  Pacific.  The  preparation  of  the 
flax  for  their  own  os^,  or  for  excnaoge  with  Euro- 
peans, is  efiected  by  the  native  wom^n;  and  their 
method  of  separating  the  silky  fibre  from  the  long 


flag-like  leaf  of  the  plant,  of  which  it  fbrms  the 
under  surface,  appears  simple  enough.    Holding 
the  apex  of  a  rseerUly  cut  Uqf  between  their  toes, 
they  make  a  transverse  section  through  the  suc- 
culent matter  at  that  end  with  eisheU,  (which  they 
still  employ,  although  they  possess  every  species 
of  iron  edge  tool)  and  inserting  the  shell  (said  to 
be  of  the  Genus  Ostrea)  between  that  substance 
and  the  fibre,  readily  efi'ect  its  separation  by  draw- 
ing the  shell  through  the  whole  length  of  the  leaf. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  separation  is  always 
periormed  by  those  people  when  the  vegetable  is 
freshly  cut ;  as  the  leaf  contains  a  gum  'which 
causes  the  Gbtk  to  adhere  more  strongly  when  dry. 
Nor  have  the  attempts  of  Europeans  to  extract 
the  filaments  from  the  leaf  by  maceratiwi,  been  at 
all  successful ;  the  experiments  that  have  been 
made  at  Sydney,  showing  that  the  lar^e  propor- 
tion of  the  succulent  matter,  (for  so  the  failure  was 
accounted  for)  rendered  it  impossible  to  efiect  the 
separation   by  decomposition  in  water,  without 
materially  ir^uring  the  strength  of  the  fibre.  Sim- 
ple as  appears  this  mode  uf  separating  the  flax  from 
the  leaf^  by  a  shell  in  the  hands  of  those  savages, 
still  the  European  has  not  succeeded  in  his  endea- 
vors to  prepare  the  fibre  for  himself  either  by  that 
or  any  other  means  that  have  been  tried ;  nor  has 
any  instrument  or  pieoe  of  machinery  yet  been  in- 
vented to  enable  hhn  to  strip  off  and  prepare  this 
valuable  filament  for  the  English  market.    The 
Port  Jackson  Traders  must  still  be  dependent  on 
the  native  women  and  their  shells  for  the  cargoes 
they  obtain.    The  flax  thus  obtained  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Sydney,  undergoes  no  heckling,  clean^ 
ing  or  other  preparation  previous  to  its  being  ship- 
pal  for  the  English  market ;  but  it  is  merely  made 
into  bales  by  being  put  into  a  press  and  screwed. 
It  is  manufactured  into  every  species  of  corda^ 
excepting  cables,  and  JMr.  Bigge,  the  Commis- 
sioner ol  Enquiry  to  New  South  Wales,  observes, 
in  his  Report,  pp.  52-63,  "that  its  superiority  of 
strenMh  to  the  hem()  of  the  Baltic,  has  been  at- 
tested both  by  experiments  made  at  Sydney,  and 
by  one  that  was  efl'ected  under  bis  own  observa- 
tion in  the  King's  Garden  at  Deptford." 

An  experienced  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel, 
who  had  been  85  years  at  sea,  and  many  years  in 
the  trade. between  Liverpool  and  Mauritius,  spoke 
much  in  commendation  of  the  ropes  made  of  the 
New  Zealand  flax,  huving  employed  them  in  the 
ships  he  had  commanded.  He  had  proved  its  su- 
periority to  hemp  in  ropes  upon  which  there  is  al- 
ways a  great  strain  on  shipboard ;  such  as  stays, 
bcaces,  tacks,  sheets,  &c.  and  such  were  the 
strength  and  elasticity  (hence  its  value  for  stays) 
and  durability  of  fibre  of  the  New  Zealand  flax, 
the  ropes  could  be  made  of  less  dimensions,  and 
therefore  more  convenient  to  use  than  those  of 
Baltic  hemp  required  for  the  same  purposes.  A, 
new  main  sheets  (which  in  a  cutter  is  a  rope  on 
which  there  is  ever  much  stress,)  afler  a  nine 
months'  voyage,  was  still  good  and  serviceable, 
whereas  had  the  rope  been  made  of  Baltic  hemp  it 
would  have  been  so  worn  by  strain  and  friction,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  bend  another  for  the 
return  voyage  of  7  or  8  weeks'  duration. 

For  many  years  past,  some  communication  has 
been  kept  up  by  individuals  residing  at  Port  Jack- 
—  with  the  natives  of  New  Zealand  :  but  it  is 
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only  of  late  that  the  trade  in  flax  has  been  found 
to  be  a  profitable  speculation.    Of  this  the  mer- 
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«hanti  of  Hobart's  town  and  Launcerton  in  Van 
Dieman^B  Land  are  now  fully  aware ;  and  having 
had  iheir  attention  turned  to  its  advantages,  they 
are  beginning  to  prosecute  it  with  ardor. 

From  the  experiments  of  Mon.  Labillardiere  the 
relative  strenfl:th  of  the  New  Zealand  flax  is  as 
ibllows :  the  fibres  of  common  flax  broke  under  a 
weight  of  11| ;  of  common  hemp  16| ,  and  of  the 
lilly  fiax  23  7-11— that  is,  the  New  Zealand  flax  is 
nearly  50  per  cent,  stronger  than  common  hemp^ 
and  fully  100  per  cent,  stronger  ihan  common  fiax. 
These ybiioceous  fibres  possess  also  this  further  ad- 
vantage over  the  cortical  fibres  of  flax  and  hemp ; 
that  is  of  the  brilliant  whiteness  which  gives  them  a 
«atinny  appearance,  so  that  the  clothes  made  of 
them  need  not  be  bleached  by  a  tedious  process,  or 
through  those  other  means  by  which  the  quality  of 
flax  and  hemp  is  considerably  injured.  M.  de  St. 
Pond  asserts  that  the  fibres  may  be  obtained  from 
the  leaves  by  boiling  them  in  soap  water.  Twen- 
ty-five pounds  of  the  spli\  leaves  tied  in  bundles 
are  immersed  into  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  in 
which  three  pounds  of  soap  are  dissolved.  They 
are  all  then  boiled  during  five  hours  until  the 
leaves  are  deprived  of  a  tenacious  gluten  or  of  a 
gum-resin ;  and  then  they  are  carefully  washed  in 
running  water.  To  me  it  appears  this  must  be  an 
expensive  process — yet  as  the  recent  accounts  from 
France  state  that  the  whole  expense  of  the  mode 
now  pursued  to  obtain  these  fibres  does  not  ex- 
ceed six  francs  the  quintal,  it  seems  that  French 
chemistry  must  have  accomplished  the  desidera- 
tum which  English  mechanics  have  attempted  in 
▼ain.  Yankee  ingenuity,  however,  has  not  yet 
been  engaged  in  the  invention  of  machinery  to  ef- 
fect the  separation  of  these  foliaceous  fibres  by 
simple  scraping  only.  It  is  true  that  the  machi- 
nery will  have  to  be  more  complicated  than  the 
simple  apparatus  which  will  suffice  for  the  leaves 
of  toe  A^ves,  of  the  Bromelias,  of  the  Yuccas, 
-and  of  all  other  plants  with  flat  sword-shaped 
leaves  without  a  midrib.  The  leaf  of  the  New 
Zealand  fiax  lilly  not  only  has  a  midrib  extending 
from  base  to  apex,  but  also  towards  the  butt  the 
•  sides  of  the  leaf  are  folded  together,  and  hence 
simple  machinery  cannot  be  easily  applied  to 
scrape  the  entire  leaf.  Nevertheless,  the  simple 
>  splitting  of  the  leaves  into  two  divisions  through 
the  midrib  may  overcome  this  difiiculty.  TJie 
simple  process  of  shell  scraping  by  th£  natives  is 
undoubtedly  the  very  best  of  all  to  preserve  both  the 
strength  and  the  color  of  these  foliaceous  fibres ; 
■  and  hence  the  high  importance  of  an  American 
invention  to  efi'ect  the  same  scraping  by  labor  sav- 
ing machinery.  It  is  not,  however,  absolutely 
'  essential  that  machinery  shall  be  discovered  to 
render  the  propagation  of  the  flax  lilly  profitable 
In  Florida  and  in  our  southern  states.  Its  generic 
name  alone,  derived  from  Phormos,  a  basket,  was 
given  in  allusion  to  one  of  the  uses  made  of  the 
entire  leaves  of  the  plant  in  its  native  country. 
All  travellers  have  spoken  with  pleasure  of  the 
varied  uses  of  the  leaves  by  these  rude  people  for 
-domestic  manufactures.  Besides  their  baskets, 
Iheir  mats  have  excited  many  encomiums.  Some 
mats  are  said  to  be  of  a  peculiariy  fine  and  glossy 
texture,  with  deep  borders  of  various  devices  and 
Afferent  colors  worked  all  round;  the  style  of 
which,  even  to  a  Parisian  belle  would  appear 
chaste  and  fashionable.  Even  the  dresses  of^  the 
4katives  were  made  of  those  leaves^  split  into  3  or 


4  slips,  and  when  dry,  interwoven  into  eacli  othei 
so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  stuH*  between  netting  and 
cloth,  with  all  the  ends,  8  or  9  inches  lon^,  bar>£- 
ing  oui  on  the  upper  side,  like  shag  or    thruni'i 
matting.  They  also  made  a  sort  of  cloth  clb  coai^t^ 
as  the  coarsest  canvass,  but  it  was  ''ten  times  as 
strong."     Immense  fishing  nets  we   have  seen. 
are  made  by  simple  tyins;  together  Blip0    of  ih^ 
leaves.    Of  the  uses  to  which  the  entire    lea^-w 
and  slips  of  the  leaves  would  be  converted   \o  m 
the  United  States,  some  idea  may  be  fbrnaed  by  ■ 
relerence  to  the  ingenious  industiy  of  our  coun- 
try women  in  the  manufactures  of  hats,  bonne^'B. 
&c.  from  the  leaves  of  palms  and  the   stalks  ol' 
i^rasses.    From  strips  of  the  leaves  of  this  fiai 
iilly,  hats,  bonnets,  oaskeU;,  &c.  would   sooo  be 
made  of  much  greater  beauty,  strength  aod  dura- 
bility than  even  the  celebrated  costly  hats  of  Pa- 
nama; and  the  price  would  be  reduced  propcHtioo- 
ately  as  much  as  it  has  been  reduced  in  the  price 
of  similar  articles  now  manufactured  on  the  lariM 
and  in  the  families  of  the  New  £nsland  stales. 
when  compared  with  the  sum  at  which  they  wert 
sold  when  imported  from  other  countries,     fiei^e 
the  propagation  of  this  single  plant  alone  od  tive 
worst  soils  of  the  Southern  States,  would  not  on^ 
cover  them  with  a  dense  population  of  small  culti- 
vators, but  might  also  triple  that  rural  populatios 
by  giving  employment  to  their  families  in  reaify 
domestic  manufaictures.     At  all  events  the  nume* 
rous  small  cultivators  of  the  south  would  ihnsbe 
enabled  to  furnish  the  cheapest  possible  raw  mate- 
rials for  the  numerous  small  manufacturers  of  the 
north;  and  would  thus  create  a  mutually  profiiftble 
and  harmonious  dependence  of  the  great  maesei 
of  population  in  both  sections  of  the  Uoios  oo 
each  other. 

The  increase  of  the  flax  trade  with  the  New 
Zealanders,  may. be  inferred  from  the  following 
statistical  facts.    In  1828,  the  export  of  New  Zea- 
land flax  from  Sidney  to  England  was  60  tons, and 
valued  at  £2,600  sterling.    In  1830.  the  same  ex- 
ports ascended  to  841  tons;  and  in  1831,  to  1062 
tons,  for  the  English  market  alone.    That  thic 
flax  lilly  can  be  profitably  propagatied  throughout 
all  our  southern  states,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  it  is  profitably  cultivated  in  the  southern 
departments  of  France,  and  from  the  still  more 
decisive  fact,  that  it  has  flourished  several  years  in 
the  open  air  of  Charleston,  S.  0.    For  my  oirn 
part,  1  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  may  be 
spread  over  all  the  worst  soils  of  the  southern  and 
southwestern  states,  especially  in  the  pinewoods, 
magnolia  swamps,  and  other  evergreen  forests  be- 
tween the  Potomac  and  the  Mississippi.    Should 
it  not  extend  farther  inland  than  the  live  oak,  or 
within  the  influence  of  the  saline  atmosphere  of 
the  ocean,  it  merits  to  be  spread  over  the  whole 
extent  of  country  heretofore  covered  with  the  live 
oak.    At  ail  events,  there  is  every  human  certain- 
ty that  the  territory  of  Florida  is  especially  adapt- 
ed to  the  flax  lilly,  and  that  it  might  there  be  ex- 
tended over  millions  of  acres,  as  it  is  in  its  native 
New  Zealand  and  Norfolk  Island.    My  convic- 
tions of  its  certain  success  in  Florida,  are  founded 
on  the  descriptions  of  the  climate  and  vegetation 
of  New  Zealand  given  by  all  travellers.    Al- 
though these  islands  are  situated  between  34  and 
and  48^  S.  L.,  yet  as  thev  are  very  narrow  in  pro- 
portion to  their  length,  their  temperature  is  more 
moderate  and  uniform^  and  the  atmosphere  mora 
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I     humid  than  would  be  inferred  from  their  latitudes 
t     alone.    In  a  voyage  to  New  Zealand  in  1814-15, 
(     by  John  Liddiard  Nicholas,  Esq.  and  Rev.  Sa- 
muel Marsden,  they  say,  in  speaking  of  the  Bay  of 
I      Islands,  lat.  25^  S.    <*  The  climate  was  so  salu- 
brious and  inviting,  that  even  in  the  depth  of  win- 
t     ter  no  other  change  was  perceptible  than  a  few 
I      refreshing  showers,  which  gave  mellow  and  ver- 
I      nal  soAness  to  the  fields,  while  no  sudden  or  vio- 
I      lent  transitions  ever  disturbed  the  serenity  of  the 
I      mild  atmosphere."    Again,  on  their  excursions 
I      into  the  interior  of  the  Northern  Island,  they  re- 
j      mark,  ''  there  was  one  feature  of  the  country 
I       which  every  where  struck  us  with  admiration;  and 
that  was  the  fine  rich  verdure  of  the  landscape 
wherever  we  turned  our  eyes,  and  which  gave  us 
at  the  same  time  a  high  opinion  of  the  genial  in- 
fluence of  the  climate.    In  'Hawkeswortn^s  Voy- 
ages,' V.  3,  p.  34,  it  is  said,  '^From  the  vegetables 
I      found  here,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
I      winters  are  milder  than  those  of  England;  and  we 
^      found  tlie  summer  not  hotter,  though  more  equally 
^       warm.    Of  musquitoes  and  sand-fiies,  a  lew  were 
found  in  almost  every  place  where  we  went 
^      ashore.^'    In  another  place,  it  is  observed  that  the 
,       English  vegetables  lefl  by  Cook  on  his  first  voy- 
I       age,  continaed  to  propagate  themselves,  although 
,  many  of  them  were  too  tender  to  survive  a  winter 
^       in  the  open  air  of  England.    The  character  of 
vegetation  also  confirms  my  opinions.  Many  New 
Zealand  plants  are  such  as  are  found  within  the 
tropics  or  on  their  borders.    The  shores  in  many 
parts  are   beset  with  mangroves;  the  interior  is 
covered  with  arborescent  ferns,  and  in  many  parts 
the  woods  are  so  overrun  with  suptilejacks,  that  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  force  one^s  way  among 
them.    Amon^  the  trees,  were  observed  two  or 
three  kinds  of  tern  like  those  of  the  West  Indies. 
At  Norfolk  Island,  where  a  sort  of  spruce  pine 
trees  are  very  large  and  very  abundant,  cabbage 
palms,  of  10  to  20  feet  high,  are  also  a  spontane- 
ous growth;  and  here  the  flax  iilly  is  still  more 
luxuriant  than  in  New  Zealand.    In  New  South 
Wales  they  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  flax 
Iilly  of  Norfolk  Island  both  for  quantity  and  quality. 
But  in  both  islands,  whether  in  pine  forests  or 
undulating  savannahs,  whether  on  theseacoast  or 
in  the  interior,  on  hills  or  in  valleys,  the  flax  Iilly 
flourishes  in  the  greatest  profusion,  as  well  in  the 
most  exposed,  as  in  the  most  sheltered  situations. 

Enough,  however,  I  trust,  has  been  said  to 
prove  that  this  flax  tllly  can  be  propagated  easily, 
at  least  throughout  all  Florida,  and  probably 
throughout  all  our  southern  and  south-western 
states.  As  the  fields  of  France  already  lumish  Iil- 
ly flax  enough  to  afford  employment  in  manufac- 
tories to  several  thousand  workmen,  it  may  be  an- 
ticipated that  the  forests  of  Florida  will  furnish 
soon  flax  Iilly  leaves  enough  to  employ  a  million 
of  family  manufacturers. 

Henry  .Perrinb. 
Washington,  D,  C,  19(A  Feb.,  1838. 


From  the  Journal  of  Agriculture. 
THE   MARRIED   AND    UNMARRIED. 

Some  very  curious  facts  on  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage, as  connected  with  longevity,  are  stated  by 
Dr.  Casper,  in  a  paper  of  hie,  lately  published  at 
Beriin.    It  had  been  long  ago  vaguely  asserted, 
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that  bachelors  are  leas  long-lived  than  married 
men.  Hufeiand  and  Deparcieux  were  of  thia 
opinion;  and  Voltaire  observed  that  there  were 
more  suicides  among  those  who  had  not  given 
hostages  to  fortune,  than  among  those  who  had. 
Odier,  however,  was  the  first  who  set  on  foot  the 
inquiry  with  exactitude,  and  he  found  (fiibl.  Bri- 
tannique,  1814)  that,  in  the  case  of  females,  the 
mean  duration  of  life  for  the  married  women  of 
25,  was  about  36  years;  while  for  the  unmarried  it 
was  about  30^.  At  30  there  was  a  difference 
of  four  years  in  favor  of  the  married;  and  at  35 
two  years,  and  so  on.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps, 
that  married  females  ouglitto  be  considered  as 
picked  lives;  but,  as  Dr.  Casper  observes,  this  is 
far  from  being  generally  the  case,  especially  in  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  of  society;  it  is  chiefly 
among  the  lower  orders,  where  a  livelihood  is 
procured  by  labor,  that  importance  is  attached  to 
the  bodily  health  and  vigor  of  the  female.  With 
regard  to  men,  we  gather  from  Deparcieux's  and 
the  Amsterdam  tables,  that  the  mortality  of  those 
from  30  to  45  years  of  age,  is  27  per  cent,  for  the 
unmarried,  while  it  is  but  IS  for  the  married;  and 
that  for  41  bachelors  who  attain  the  age  of  40, 
there  are  76  married  men.  The  difference  be-r 
comes  still  more  striking  as  age  advances;  at  the 
age  of  60  there  are  but  22  unmarried  men  alive  for 
48  married;  at  70,  11  bachelors  for  27  married 
men;  and  at  80,  for  the  three  bachelors  who  may 
chance  to  be  alive,  there  are  9  benedicts.  The 
same  proportion  very  near  holds  good  with  re- 
spect to  the  female  sex;  72  married  women,  for  ex- 
ample, attain  the  age  of  45,  while  only  52  unmar- 
ried reach  the  same  term  of  life.  Mr.  Casper,  in 
cortclusion,  considers  the  point  as  now  incontesta- 
bly  settled,  that,  in  both  sexes,  marriage  is  condu- 
cive to  longevity. 


THE  BLENDING    OF   WINE,   SILK   AND  DAIRY 
KSTABLI8HM  ENTS. 

To  tbe  Editor  of  the  Fanners*  Register. 

BrinkUyvUle,  Halifax  Co,^  N,  C,  \ 

March  16,  1838.     $ 

Having  reason  to  believe  it  not  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  writer,  I  send  you,  and  offer  lor  pub- 
lication, a  letter  [  received  by  our  last  weekly 
mail  from  N.  Herbemont,  Esq.  of  Columbia^  S. 
Carulina;  a  gentleman,  long  known  by  the  intelli- 
gent American  public,  as  a  zealous  promoter,by 
his  lien  and  example,  of  agriculture  in  ^neral,  as 
well  as  of  the  wine  culture  in  particular.  1  beg 
leave,  however,  to  accompany  the  publicity  of  i  his 
letter  with  a  passing  remark  or  two  on  some  of  the 
topics  noticed  therein. 

As  to  honoring  my  name  by  conferring  it  on 
the  kind  of  grape  I  have  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  into  notice,  f  consider  the  doing  of  this 
rather  premature,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  The  pe- 
culiar  excellencies  of  this  grape  may  be  merely 
local  In  our  locality,  it  has  amply  proved  iiself 
to  be  as  [  have  described.  And  it  is  the  opinion 
of  all  intelligent  visitors  to  my  vineyard,  who  have 
seen  it,  partaken  of  its  fruit,  and  judged  of  the 
wines  therefrom,  that  it  will  prove  a  first  rate  kind 
(or  our  country  in  general.  But  this  remains  to 
be  tested  by  experience,  the  only  infallible  crite- 
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rion  in  such  mattere.    Apart  from  ita  locality,  it 
oiav  not  be  (bund  worthy  to  retain  a  name  at  all. 

And  ihe  above-named  criterion  will  be  had  ere 
long;  lor  1  have  lately  sent  vines  and  cuttinjirs 
thereof  -into  various  sections  of  our  country,  as 
New  England,  and  the  states  of  New  York,  Ala- 
bama, South  Carolina,  and  Ohio.  N.  Longworth, 
Esq.  of  Cincinnati,  now  noted  as  one  of  the  great- 
est vigneroriB  of  our  country,  assured  me  in  a  late 
letter,  that  he  would  teist  the  qualities  of  the  Hali- 
fax as  a  wine  grape  in  18  months. 

And  if  permitted  to  compare  facetiously  little 
matters  with  great  ones,  I  know  not  but  if  I  assent 
to  Mr^  HerbemoDt's  proposition,  I  mifrht  do  a  like 
injustice  as  that  done  by  Americus  Vespucius  to 
Columbus.  As  named,  in  answer  to  late  inter- 
rogatories propounded  to  me  in  a  letter  firom  a 
highly  esteemiied  correspondent,  A.  B.  Spooner, 
Esq.  this  vine  first  attracted  my  attention  in  a 
vineyard  of  a  Mr.  Smith  of  this  county;  or.  in  an 
enclosure  of  his  I  call  nature^B  vineyard^  because 
Ibrmed  by  leaving  vines  in  woods  while  clearing, 
and  the  trees  round  which  they  had  entwined 
themselves.  But  if  still  thought,  bv  those  com- 
petent to  judge,  that  the  successful  euUitxUor 
ought  rather  to  be  entitled  to  have  the  honor  of  the 
name,  than  the  original  discofureVf  I  should,  as  I 
have  said  to  Mr.  Herbemont,  in  answer  to  his 
Buggestion,  prefer  retaining  the  Halifax,  and  have 
the  grape  called  Weller^a  Halifax,  if  found,  in  due 
time,  worthy  of  a  naxM,  or  change  of  name. 

On  reading  Mr.  Herbemont's  letter,  I  was 
highly  gratified  to  find  that,  in  publicly  avoiding 
an  opinion  that  the  grape  and  silk  culture  might, 
with  the  greatest  advantage,  be  conductetl  by  the 
juime  hands  and  in  the  same  establishment,  I  was 
but  reiterating  the  sentiments  of  so  good  a  judge 
,pn  such  subiects. 

The  peculiar  advantages  of  blending  a  dairy  es- 
labUshment  with  those  of  the  vine  and  silk  culture, 
^never  occurred  to  my  mind  till  suggested  by  Mr. 
Herbemont^s  letter    But^as  he  states,  it  must  be 
.evident  to  every  competent  judge  on  the  subject, 
that  negatively,  the  business  of  the  dairy  estab- 
lishment would  not  interrupt  the  business  of  the 
/others,  but  would  poiitioely  conduce,  by  jts  heal- 
thy diet  and  profit,  to  the  advantage  of  all  concern- 
.ed.    But  here,  I  confess  that  the  advantages  of 
stock  or  cattle  for  enriching  the  ground,  preparato- 
ry to  the  culture  thereon  or  vinel  or  the  mulberry, 
are  not,  I  consider,  so  great  as  some  would  sup- 
pose.   According  to  my   ^American  System  of 
Vine  Culture,'  manure?  (so  far  as  necessary) 
from  the  place  of  wood-pile,  from  low-grounds  and 
sides  of  aitches,  and  from  the  woods,  are  compe- 
tent, in  general,  to  ensure  complete  success.  That 
i$y  I  conceive  other  than  animal  manure  is  better 
for  both  vine  and  mulberry  culture;  and  that  the 
resources  on  almost  every  plantation  of  chip  ma- 
nure, swamp  or  ditch  bank  dirt,  rotten  loo^s  from 
the  WQods,  surface  earth  fi-om  the  same,  and,  afler 
vines  or  trees  have  sufficiently  advanced,  leaves, 
pine  straw,  or  green  pine  boughs  strewed  thickly 
underneath,  answer  all  purpones  of  sustaining  the 
bearing  and  flourishing.     But  suppose,  as  Mr.  H. 
states,  the  poorer  lands  of  a  plantation,  (with  the 
above  help,)  will  answer  for  vine  and  silk  culture, 
independent  of  help  fi^m  the  kine  of  the  dairy, 
yet  the  richer  lands  need  the  latter  help  to  sustain 
the  stock  in  return,  by  clover  and  grasses,  and 
^Qts,  08  well  as  to  afford  bread-stuff  fbr  all. 


And  here  i  am  tempted  to  branch  off  into  a.  lonsr 
digression  on  the  great  advantages  of  clover,  other 
grassei!>,  and  root  culture,  to  support  the  BtcKsk,  z< 
well  as  fbr  other  purposes;  and  advantages  or 
stock,  on  the  other  hand,  fbr  keeping  up  and  en- 
riching lands  preparatory  to  the  above  objectia  oi 
culture;  but  aware  that  time  and  space    IbrbiiJ. 
I  beg  leave  to  add,  in  conclusion,  a  tew  remarU 
only  on  the  dairy,  and  means  of  sustaining'  one  lo 
the  greatest  advantage  in  our  southern  country. 
And  first,  a  general  error  is  to  be  avoided ;  that  is, 
of  sufiering  cattle  to  run  at  lai^e,  instead  nfsoilinsr 
or  pasturing,  as  is  done  in  England,  whence  conx 
the  improved  breeds  of  cattle,  and  as  is  don«  ia 
Goshen,  the  famous  place  fbr  butter  in  New  York 
state.    Another  error  connected  with  the  above, 
and  unknown,  I  believe,  in  the  above-named  piaces^ 
is  that  of  allowing  the  calves  to  suck  the  milch 
cows.    I  say,  connected  with  the  above,  for  I 
cannot  conceive  any  reason  fbr  the  practice,  ex- 
cept that  of  inducing  the  dams,  wandering  in  the 
woods  in  the  day  time,  to  return  to  their  calves  ac 
night.    Now  field- pasturing  avoids  the  trouble- 
some business  of  whipping  ca\ve6  away  from  their 
dams  before  a  moiety  of  the  milk  can  be  obtained, 
and  absurd  notion  that  cows  cannot  be  induced  to 
'Met  down  their  milk"  before  the  calves  first  suck. 
But  here,  to  avoid  these  errors,  1  confess  requires 
preparatory  steps — steps  almost  as  necessary  as  to 
nave  a  mulberry  orchard  before  you  caomaJre 
silk.    The  clover,  or  other  grass  culture,  should 
be  first  attended  to,  in  order  to  sustain  both  calves 
and  cows;  and  it  is  also  desirable  to  enter  upon 
rutarbaga  culture,  not  to  name  other  esculent. 
And  I  candidly  confess,  that  in  our  southern  clinie, 
connected  with  sandy  soil,  are  peculiar  dtliicaltiei 
to  overcome,  in  order  to  successful  clover  cultuie; 
which  culture  may  be  called  the  ke^  to  all  after 
permanent  improvement  and  sustaining  of  lands. 
But  such  difficulties  (as  I,  in  common  with  others, 
have  proved)  are  not  insurmountable.     I  have 
found  that  even  on  most  light  and  sandy  soUs,  by 
first  manuring  well,  if  necessary,  (leached  ash^ 
highly  important,)  and  sowing  clover  with  wheat 
eariy  in  the  fall,  afler  taking  on  a  forward  crop  of 
corn,  or  cutting  up  some  after  grains  are  glazed, 
good  clover  lots  may  be  had,  and  a  system  ot  im- 
provement thereby  kept  up,  as  well  as  the  dairy. 
The  object  in  sowing  clover  in  the  fall  on  light 
sandy  soils,  is  to  have  the  clover  grown  in  Sie 
fall  beyond  danger  of  being  winter-killed,  and  to 
have  it  so  well  rooted  in  the  spring,  as  to  sustain 
safely  the  summer  droughts,  so  heating  to  sandy 
soils.    For  greater  security  of  the  crop,  by  posh- 
ing the  growth,  I  sow  a  mixture  of  plaster  of  Pa- 
ris and  leached  ashes— say,  one  bushel  of  the  for- 
mer to  three  of  the  latter  per  acre,  aAer  the  clover 
is  in  third  leaf.    An  old  field  df  t>room  sedge  en- 
closed, will  answer  fbr  a  standing  pasture  till  the 
clover  is  in  blossom,  or  fit  to  pasture  or  cut  for 


The  ruta-baga  I  have  found  a  sure  and  very 
abundant  crop,  by  manuring  plentifully  in  the  drill 
where  necessary,  and  sowing,  or  rather  plantings 
about  or  before  the  middle  of  July.  No  tieiter 
vegetable,  not  only  for  family  use  in  general,  but 
fbr  fattening  cattle  and  making  cows  give  abun- 
dance of  milk  in  winter. 

By  the  aforesaid  plan  of  managing  cows  and 
calves,  i  have  had  both  to  do  far  better  than  those 
of  my  neighbors,  by  the  old  one  in  practise  here. 
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Prom  two  cows,  I  have  had  produced  more  milk 
Tind  butter  than  some  around  me  from  two  dozen, 
it  is  true,  at  first,  1  had  to  use  personal  vigilance, 
as  well  as  example,  to  prevent  i<rnorant  hirelings 
from  bringing  to  pass,  by  negligence,  their  own 
vrophecUs  of  cows  going  dry^  and  calves  stannngi 
under  the  new  plan.  Had  to  supervise  the  milk- 
ing process,  and  teach  the  calves  by  insertion  of  a 
finger  in  their  mouths,  under  the  milk  at  first,  to 
drink  (their  mother's  milk  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
afterwards  corn  meal  gruel);  but  this  done,  even 
prejudiced  ignorance  itself  had  to  confess  my  plan 
the  best.  As  I  am  for  abridging  labor  in  all  iisa- 
fiible  cases  (my  vineyards  aHbrd  an  example,  un- 
der the  "American  System,"  of  pruning  only  in 
BUinmer,  and  after  prevented  being  bushy  vines 
not  curtailed  in  length,  and  no  necessary  work  on 
plantation  by  common  quota  of  hands  much  in- 
terrupted,) shall  I  suggest  a  method  to  save  the 
hard  work  of  a  hand,  where  the  dairy  establish- 
ment is  considerable;  which  saving  may  be  con- 
sidered especially  important,  where  the  three  sorts 
of  business  may  be  conducted  in  the  same  estab- 
lishment. 

The  method  I  would  propose,  is  that  of  putting 
the  labor  of  churning  upon  dogs;  and  that,  too, 
without  abridging  the  plantation  usefulness  of 
these  animals.  Various  expedients  were  once  re- 
ported to  in  the  Goshen  district  of  hutter  celebrity, 
as  that  of  a  rolling  or  log  machine  drawn  by  a 
faorse.  But  finally,  they  fixed  upon  a  process  that 
combined  simplicity  and  economy.  A  machine, 
costing  a  mere  trifle,  consisting  in  part  of  boards 
or  planks,  so  put  together  that  the  surface  resem- 
bled a  large  cart  wheel,  and  this,  in  the  position  of 
an  inclined  plain,  was  the  receptacle  for  the  dog; 
so  placed  thereon  that  he  must  /ttep  and  turn  the 
wheel,  or  choke;  (the  former  aUerruUive  he  always 
dwoses,)  The  turning  of  the  wheel  moved  some 
simple  machinery  above,  connected  with  the  churn 
within  doors. 

In  fine,  Mr.  £ditor,  to  bring  this  communication 
to  a  close  (now  extended  to  a  length  unthoufirht 
of  at  first  on  my  part,)  I  would  most  respectfully 
suggest,  that  at  this  period,  when  premiums  are 
offered  by  a  wise  munificence  of  some  legislative 
bodies  of'^our  country,  to  encourage  silk  culture,  as 
well  as  other  agricultural  pursuits,  that  a  hand- 
some reward  be  held  out  to  individuals  of  cApUal, 
as  well  as  of  spirit  and  enterprise,  to  exhibit  prac- 
ticall;^  the  beni£n  bearing  or  effects  of  combining 
the  vine  and  silk  culture,  and  dairy  business^  in 
one  large  or  considerable  establishment.  And 
may  I  here  be  permitted  to  express  a  wish,  that 
the  legislative  bodies  of  the  Old  Dominion  and 
Carolinas  would  snatch  the  laurel  from  their  sis- 
ter states,  in  being  first  to  call  forth  this  enterprise 
by  their  timely  munificence. 

SlJDIVEY   WeLLSR. 

A  remark  or  two  I  wish  to  add,  or  wish  to  be 
added,  if  deemed  best,  by  way  of  notes  or  P.  S. 

The  entire  Goshen  system  alluded  to,  of  man- 
aging cows  and  calves,  is  to  let  the  calves  intended 
for  veal  suck  all  the  milk  of  their  dams,  for  three  or 
four  weeks,  and  then  butcher  them.  But  those 
intended  for  raising,  as  before  stated,  are  immedi- 
ately separated  fVom  the  cows,  and  learned  to 
dritik. 

One  advantage,  not  to  be  overiooked,  of  com- 
bining silk  and  vine  culture,  is  the  healthiness  of 
grape  fruity  or  that  all  employed  in  the  blended 


establishments  may  have,  in  the  most  sickly  sea- 
son of  the  year,  free  access  to  a  diet,  that  not  only 
counteracts  or  anticipates  dieeasey  but  excellent,  if 
from  any  cause  disease  occurs.  Invalids,  by  ad- 
vice of  physicians  in  parts  of  Europe,  with  the 
happiest  effect,  confine  themselves  for  months  to  a 
grape  diet;  making  it  answer  for  both  meat  and 
drink. 

That  a  grape  diet  of  the  right  kind  (I  mean 
ripe  berries  of  select  varieties  for  American  vine- 
yards, not  green  oned,  or  those  snatched  from  the 
birds  and  opossums  in  the  woods,)  I  know  is  ex- 
cellent, from  the  experience  of  my  own  family  and 
neighborhood.  We  are  in  general  never  more 
healthy  than  in  grape  cuKure;  and  none  of  m^ 
household  end  hands,  of  late  years,  have  been 
stinUdj  but  have  partaken  abundantly  of  grapes 
about  two  months. 

I  have  known  persons,  in  cases  of  severe  and 
continued  sickness,  to  relish  good  grapes  when 
they  could  eat  nothing  else,  and  there  was  reason 
to  believe  their  lives  were  thereby  saved. 

The  Isabella  grape  is  particulariy  recommended 
in  cas^s  of  bilious  fever,  and  ii-om  trial,  1  believe 
the  Scuppernong;  and  my  Halifax,  are  not  behind 
it  in  point  of  healthiness.  But  it  may  be  objected, 
that  grapes  for  common  diet  must  be  very  oo8%. 
Not  BO.  If  vineyards  have  a  proper  selection  and 
management,  there  are  few  things  else  cultivated 
will  produce  more  human  food  from  the  same 
space  of  ground. 

Mr.  Broddie's  Scuppemong  vineyard,  (1  have 
noticed  before,)  of  half  an  acre  and  fourteen  vines, 
yields  20  barrels  of  wine  annually;  and  all  his 
neighbors  partake  abundantly^  by  visitations  and 
carrying  away  baskets  of  the  fruit. 

Of  thei  yield  of  my  vines  I  intend  to  speak,  in  a  se- 
parate communication,  to  sustain  the  same  position. 
I^ffice  it  to  say  here,  that  owing  to  the  fatality  of 
the  past  season  to  grapes  predisposed  to  rot,  my 
chief  dependence  for  fruit  and  wine  was  on  the 
Scuppernong  and  Halifax.  Avoiding  particulars 
here,  I  will  say,  that  from  a  small  space  of  ground, 
canopied  with  these  vines,  after  bushels  beincr  ta- 
ken away  by  visitors  (oden  20  a  day)  and  sold  to 
those  sending  from  a  distance,  I  made  upwards  of 
100  gallons  of  wine.  I  have  noticed,  afler  a 
visitation  of  20  or  more  persons  to  a  few  vines  of 
the  above-named  sorts,  no  perceptible  alteration  of 
appearance,  but  the  same  thick  purple  or  dark 
cloud  of  fruit  remaining.  I  cannot  forbear  here 
stating  a  particular  or  so  in  regard  to  the  yield  of 
these  vines.  One  Scuppernong,  a  square  of  ten 
fe^t  of  canopy  being  measured,  produced  at  the 
rate  of  870  bushels  per  acre,  (a  bushel  of  Scupper- 
nong grapes  makes  neariy  four  gallons  of  wine 
when  well  pressed,)  and  that,  too,  nfler  giving  its 
share  of  fruit  to  visitants.  One  Halifax,  at  the  3rd 
year's  cultivation,  yielded  a  half  bushel  of  grapes; 
another  at  the  5th  year,  a  bushel;  and  another 
grafted  one  at  the  4th  year's  growth,  one  and  a 
half  bushels.  (One  bushel  of  Halifax  berries  in 
racemes,  makes  more  than  three  gallons  of  wine; 
if  pulled  from  racemes,  would  make  as  much  as 
Scuppernong,  I  presume.)  And  considering  the 
space  occupied  by  the  foregoing  vines,  I  believe 
the  yield  full  as  great  for  the  ground,  as  that  of 
the  Scuppernong  above-named. 

By  the  facts  of^  warning  against  disappointment 
of  success  in  clover  culture,  m  our  southern  sandy 
soils,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  discourage 
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■owiDg  clover  in  the  springy  ia  ordinary  southern 
soils.  The  state  of  North  Carolina  is  now  goini^ 
ahead  in  clover  culture  in  many  sections  of  the 
countrv,  through  the  tight  thrown  thereon  by  our 
agricultural  periodicals.  Last  summeri  I  saw  as 
fine  a  field  of  clover  as  ever  I  beheld,  on  the  plan- 
tation ofMr.  Massenburo^h,  a  very  intelligent,  en- 
terprising farmer,  near  Louisburgh,  N.  C;  and  if 
I  recollect  his  information,  he  was  not  even  indebt- 
ed to  plaster  of  Paris  for  his  success.  My  excel- 
lent and  intelligent  neighbor,  Mr.  William  Thorne, 
has  successfully  cultivated  clover  for  several  years; 
but  the  first  year  he  commenced  would  have  been 
a  total  failure,  had  he  not  resorted  to  a  dressing  of 
plaster.  A  long  dry  spell  came  on  in  the  sum- 
mer, afler  he  hcS  sowed  a  bushel  of  clover  seed  in 
the  spring,  and  his  young  clover  was  apparently 
killed;  but  the  plaster  revived  it,  and  a  very  fine 
crop  was  the  consequence  of  its  resuscitation. 

S.  Wellkr. 


ON    GRAPES  AND   BILK   CULTURE. 

To  Sidney  JVeUer,  Esq. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  March  8,  1838. 

Dear  Sir — I  have,  yesterday,  received  your 
obli^ng  letter  of  the  26th  ult.,  and  also  three  small 
cuttmgs  of  your  grape  viae,  which  you  call  "Hali- 
fax," and  which  I  propose  to  call  "Weller,"  after 
you.    It  is  perfectly  fair  to  name  plants,  or  fruit  of 

freat  value,  by  the  name  of  the  person  who  intro- 
uces  them,  not  only  into  notice,  but  takes  great 
pains  to  extend  their  culture.  By  this  means,  bene- 
factors of  mankmd  have  their  names  honorably 
transmitted  to  posterity. 

I  am  glad  that  your  opinion  coincides  with  mine, 
as  relates  to  the  culture  of  the  vine  and  silk  at  the 
same  time  by  the  same  person.  There  are,  perhaps, 
no  two  articles  of  culture,  the  prosecution  of  which 
interferes  as  little  with  each  other ;  for  at  the  very 
time  that  the  silk  worms  require  all  the  attention 
and  care  necessary  to  their  welfare,  the  vineyard 
should  not  be  entered,  and  indeed  with  the  proper 
decree  of  industry  required  in  the  culture  of  any 
thing,  the  vines  must  be,  during  that  short  period, 
in  such  a  state  as  not  to  require  any  thing  being 
done  to  them.  Besides  this  coincidence,  as  to  time, 
much  is  to  be  done  in  the  vineyard  that  requires 
more  attention  than  strength;  so  that  the  same 
persons  who  are  adequate  to  the  cares  of  the  silk- 
worms, are  also  sufficient  to  do  much  that  is  re- 
quired in  the  vineyard.  What  sources  of  wealth 
and  comforts  will,  I  hope,  be  some  dav  produced, 
by  the  joint  culture  of  these  two  valuable  articles. 
They  are  the  more  valuable  that  they  require  no 
capital  of  any  amount  to  be  established,  provided 
there  are  larger  proprietors  in  the  neighborhood. 
These  would  always  be  ready  and  willing  to  pur- 
chase of  their  poorer  neighbors,  their  cocoons  and 
the  grapes  of  their  own  raisings;  and  these  would 
gradually  learn  the  arts  of  preparing  the  silk  for 
market,  and  of  making  wine,  aecundttm  artenij  as 
their  profit  would,  in  time,  afford  them  the  means  of 
Arming  suitable  establishments  for  these  purposes. 
Another  great  advantage  attending  these  cultures, 
so  as  to  make  them  suitable  for  the  poorer  class  of 
farmers  as  well  as  the  richer  ones,  is  that  both 
these  articles  of  culture,  require  land  only  of  in- 


ferior quality  for  their  fullest  sucoesa.    It  is  cer- 
tainly a  tact  that  the  wines  produced  on  poor  light 
lands,  are  of  a  superior  Quality  to  those  produced 
on  richer  clav  lands.    1  have  no  expericEice  in  ihe^ 
culture  of  silk  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  speak   of 
my  own  knowledge;  but  the  books  I  have  read  oa 
the  subject,  state  me  fact  clearly  and  distinctly,  thai 
the  mulberry  leaves  produced  on  poor  land  pro- 
duce finer  and  superior  silk.    Here  are,  then,  two 
objects  as  valuable,  if  not  more  so,  than  any  othc- 
yet  cultivated  in  this  country,  which  oiler  the  in- 
calculable advantage  of  leaving  the  richer  lands 
for  other  necessary  articles  of  culture.     1  regrci 
much  that  1  am  too  old  to  hope  to  see  the  immense' 
benefits,  which  our  country  will  derive  from  the 
culture  of  silk  and  the  vine.    (We  are  never  at  a 
loss  for  finding  a  good  reason  for  wishing  to  live 
long.)    There  is,  1  think,  another  object  of  rural 
economy  that  would  harmonize  well  with  the  two 
mentioned  above,  and  would  tend  to  the  grcai 
comfort  of  the  cultivator,  and  that  is  the  dairy. 
ft  appears  to  me  that  a  dairy  establishment  wouiii 
scarcely  interfere  at  all,  either  with  the  raising  ol* 
silk  or  of  wine,  and  it  would  undoubtedly  aoi 
much  to  the  convenience  and  comforts,  not  only  c. 
the  cultivators,  but  also  of  all  the  country  arouiki. 
1  had  no  idea  at  all  of  writing  on  these  subjects; 
when  i  began  lo  write;  but  my  pen  would  go  go, 
and  I  gave  it  its  way.    I  merely  intended  to  say, 
that  I  had  received  the  three  grape  cuttings  jw 
were  so  obliging  as  to  send  me;  that  1  ^ve  one 
of  them  to  one  of  my  neighbors,  who  la  also  a 
zealous  cultivator  of  the  vine,  and  that  I  frrafied 
the  other  two.    I  hope  the  box  you  are  sending^ 
will. also  arrive  safe  and  in  due  season. 

I  am  respectfully,  sir,  your  obd't.  serv't. 

N.  Herbbmost. 


MR.   WELLSR's  wine. 

We  lately  received  from  Mr.  WeUer,  two  bottles  of 
wine,  made  by  him  from  the  native  grapes  referred  to 
in  the  foregoing  and  a  previous  communication.  Ose 
was  labelled  "Scuppemong/*  and  the  other,  <*Hali&z 
Grape;"  and  both  were  of  the  pare  juice  of  these 
grapes,  except  for  the  addition  of  sugar  before  fermen- 
tation. The  two  wines  were  tasted  and  drunk,  not  at 
the  same  time,  but  at  times  a  week  apart;  and  there- 
fore we  may  have  been  mistaken  in  supposing  that  there 
was  no  difference  in  the  flavor;  nor  was  there  any  appa- 
rent difference  in  any  other  respect.  From  this  close 
resemblance,  it  would  seem  that  it  is  the  process  used, 
and  not  any  peculiar  quality  of  either  grape,  which 
gives  character  to  this  wine.  Though  fond  of  good  wine, 
we  make  not  the  slightest  pretension  to  the  character 
of  a  connoisseur,  and  therefore  our  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be  worth  very  little.  But  according  to  that 
opinion,  this  wine  is  the  most  delicious  drink  that  we 
have  ever  enjoyed.  It  is  altogether  unlike  any 
known  imported  wine,  except  champagne,  which  it 
resembles  in  flavor,  color,  and  transparency,  but  not 
in  sparkling,  as  these  are  **stiir'  wines.  But  what  is 
most  remarkable  and  admirable  in  them,  is  the  preser- 
vation, in  a  high  degree,  of  the  sweet  and  rich  scent  of 
ripe  muscadine  grapes.  Mr.  Welter's  wine  has 
more  of  saccharine  flavor,  and  less  alcohol,  than 
would  please   regular   drinkers.     It  is  altogether 
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cUfferent,  in  color  and  flavor,  (and  often  too  in  in- 
gredients,) from  what  is  sold  under  the  name  of  Scnp- 
pernong  wine;  and  it  would  be  judged  of  very  erro- 
neously, if  considered  as  merely  a  superior  kind  of  the 
liquor  generally  sold  as  Scuppernong,  or  other  com- 
mon home-made  wine,  whether  the  latter  be  really 
principally  a  product  of  the  grape,  or  merely  a  facti- 
tious compound. 


REHARKB  ON  SOME  PARTS  OF  MR.  OARNBTT's 

ADDRSS8. 

Communicated  for  pablicadon  in  the  Farmen'  Register. 

Ckdwnbioj  S.  C,  Feb.  VTih^  1888. 
J.  M.  Gamett,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir — I  have  read  with  much  plea- 
sure, approbation  and  benefit,  your  "Address  to 
the  A^ncultural  Society  of  Fredericksburg,"  pub- 
lished in  the  last  "Farmers'  Register,"  and  take 
advantage  of  a  very  cold  morning,  when  1  cannot 
go  out,  to  make  a  few  observations  on  some  part 
of  it.  (I  call  this  a  cold  morning;  my  thermome- 
ter was  yesterday  at  66°  and  it  is  now  82°,  9 
o'clock  A.  M.;  and  now,  when  I  finished  writing,  3 
P.  M.,  it  is  34^,  although  the  sun  has  been  shin- 
ing^ever  since  morning. 

The  account  of  your  experiments  on  com  are 
▼ery  interesting,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  far- 
mers and  planters  generally  would  do  the  same. 
Besides  the  advantages  expected  from  experi- 
ment, such  as  the  obtaining  better  and  more  pro- 
ductive varieties  of  the  articles  experimented  upon, 
there  is  another  great  one,  which  is,  that  it  has  a 
tendency  of  producing  a  habit  of  careful  culture 
and  of  observation;  for  the  experimentor  naturally 
wishes  to  succeed  in  what  he  undertakes,  and  will 
pay,  in  the  conducting  of  his  experiments,  more 
care  and  attention  than  he  would  do  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  his  pursuits.  He  may  do  this  un- 
consciously; and  even  in  this  he  is  benefited  by 
the  habits  acquired  by  it.  Agriculture  being  the 
real  business  of  this  country,  particularly  of  the 
flouthem  states,  every  effort  should  be  made  that  has 
a  tendency  to  produce  a  state  as  nearly  approaching 
perfection  as  is  practicable,  by  every  means  in  our 
power.  The  aim  of  a  shoemaker  should  be  to 
become  as  great  at  his  trade  as  he  can;  that  of  a 
lawyer  to  gain,  by  fair  and  honest  means,  as  ma- 
ny causes  for  his  clients  as  he  can,  that  he  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  reaching  the  first  rank  in 
his  profession,  and  finally,  to  be  at  the  very  head 
of  it  It  is  so  with  every  pursuit,  and  we  ought 
to  keep  the  old  adage  in  remembrance,  <Hhat  what 
is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  being  done  well." 
Now,  sir,  as  without  agriculture,  we  can  have 
nothing  to  eat,  except  what  nature  spontaneously 
affords,  nor  any  clothing  to  keep  us  warm  such 
cold  weather  as  this,  it  follows  that,  if  every  man 
is  not  an  agricultor,  he  is  interested  in  the  success 
of  agriculture,  as  much  so  as  he  who  pursues  it  as 
his  profession.  The  natural  and  &ir  conclusion  of 
this  indisputable  mode  of  reasoning  is,  that  every 
individual  in  the  country  is  interested  in  having 
agriculture  carried  up  to  as  high  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion as  it  is  possible.  This  renders  the  thought- 
less folly  of  oar  legistataces  in  lefosiag  any  aad 


every  sort  of  encouragement  and  assistance  to  so 
useful  and  essentially  beneficial  a  profession  atf 
agriculture,  unaccountable,  and  I  hesitate  not  to 
say,  criminal.  We  may,  it  is  true,  find  some  ex- 
cuse for  such  members  of  our  legislatures  as  are 
not  agriculturists,  and  that  is  that  they  do  not 
know  the  wants  of  those  that  are,  nor  in  what 
manner  due  encouragement  and  assistance  are  ta 
be  afibrded.  This  excuse,  however,  does  not 
reach  the  agriculturists  themselves,  who  have 
much  in  their  power  to  promote  the  great  interest 
of  the  country  and  neglect  doing  so.  The  princi- 
ple of  ^^laissez-noua  faire^^^  which  is  by  some  in- 
sisted upon,  does  not  apply  here  to  its  full  extent^ 
because,  before  we  can  carry  on  any  business  pro- 
perly, there  must  be  capital  and  stock  in  trade  pro- 
vided, and  the  doctrine  of  ^^latssez-noua  fitire^^  (let 
us  alone)  will  not  go  far  in  procuring  these;  for 
they  are  chiefly  knowledge  promoted  by  a  judi- 
cious application  of  pecuniary  means  ana  judicial- 
enactments.  The  elements  of  agriculture  should 
be  taught  in  every  school,  and  a  professorship  es- 
tablished in  every  college*  that  this  most  essential 
science  in  this  country  snould  be  understood  in 
some  degree  by  every  person  in  it;  for  there  is  no 
useless  knowledge,  ana  the  professional  man  and 
mechanic  who  reside  in  cities  can  be  but  benefit" 
ed  by  any  extent  of  knowledge  in  a  business  like 
this,  although  it  does  not  apply  directly  or  imme-* 
diately  to  the  objects  of  their  pursuits.  This 
brings  me  to  notice  this  most  shameful  fact  for  the 
United  States,  a  country  which  is  able  to  fumisb 
bread  to  a  great  portion  of  the  civilized  world,  that 
they  have  received,  within  a  year  or  two,  grain 
from  £urope  to  the  enormous  amount  of  95,333,-' 
962,  as  stated  by  you  in  your  address.  But,  sir, 
you  may  not  be  aware  that  there  is  a  considerable' 
and  shameful  great  addition  to  the  amount  of^ 
a/^cultural  product  imported  from  Europe  into^ 
tSs  country,  to  be  added  to  your  statement:  That 
is,  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  hay  has  been 
for  a  couple  of  years  imported  to  Charleston,  not 
merely  from  the  northern  States,  but  from  £urope« 
I  believe,  that  notwithstanding  this  strange  article 
of  importation,  there  are  few  countries  in  the 
worid  better  calculated  for  the  production  of  the 
srasses  and  the  making  of  hay,  than  South  Caro- 
lina, and  yet  we  import  it  and  |Miy  for  it  sometimes 
as  high  as  $2  60,  or  even  $3  per  hundred  weight. 
Wealthy  as  this  state  may  be  in  its  other  agricul- 
tural productions,  can  the  difficulties  of  the  pre- 
sent times  be  a  matter  of  surprise?  ft  is  only  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  we  have  not  suffered  much 
more,  it  will  probably  be  thought  that  I  am  of  a 
querulous  disposition,  which  may  be  true;  at  any 
rate,  i  hope  you  will  not  accuse  me  of  this  your- 
selfj  for  if  you  did,  1  would  say  you  have  awaken- 
ed the  fit  m  me.  Our  excuse,  is  a  very  natural 
and  aged  one,  that  we  have  fi)c»many  years  made 
all  the  exertions  in  our  power  to  produce  a  better 
state  of  things,  and  that,  besides,  it  belongs  to  our 
time  of  life  to  bear  such  things  somewhat  impa- 
tiently. This  being  my  acknowldeged  infirmity, 
1  be^  my  friends  to  put  up  with  it  as  well  as  they 
can,  in  consideration  of  the  undoubted  good  mo- 
tives that  prompts  it. 

There  is,  however,  in  the  ways  of  the  worid, 
as  relates  to  agricultural  affairs,  enough  to  vex  the 

Eatienceof  even  younger  men.    The  very  great 
berality  of  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer's  Register, 
in  lately  proposing  to  render  his  most  ioyaluable 
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publication,  considerably  cheaper  than  it  is  now, 
by^adklitionai  subscribers,  induced  roe,  durinj^  the 
late  session  of  our  legislature,  to  make  as  much 
exertion  as  my  feeble  health  would  permit,  and 
I  had  full  expectation  to  succeed  to  some  extent. 
Another  subject,  however,  had  taken  hold  of  uur 
represeutative&i  and  noihin<;  could  be  noticed  by 
them,  but  a  subject  upon  which  they  could  not  le- 
gislate, and  which  ninetv-nine  hundredths  of  them 
did  not  at  all  understand,  viz.:  the  currency.  The 
consequence  was  a  total  disappointment;  and  noth- 
ing to  which  my  effort  tended  was  effected.  I  also 
endeavored  to  procure  some;  aid  of  the  marl  dis- 
tricts of  this  state,  from  the  members  from  that 
part  of  the  country;  but,  as  I  could  not  mingle 
currency  and  banks,  or  no  banks  and  the  subtrea- 
8ury  sdieme,  I  could  not  dr&w  the  least  attention 
t>n  the  subject  1  wished  to  promote.  I  see.  by  a  short 
communication,  near  the  end  of  the  last  number 
of  the  Farmers^  Register,  by  the  Honorable  F. 
U.  Elmore,  who  is  truly  deserving  of  the  epithet 
prefixed  to  the  names  of  the  members  of  con- 
gress, and  a  great  friend  to  agriculture,  that  he 
eent  a  small  specimen  of  marl  to  the  editor,  whose 
observations  and  well  deserved  reproofs  on  the  in- 
•attention  paid  by  the  agriculturists  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  state  to  so  valuable  a  resource  at  their 
<&and,  and  which  thty  totally  neglect,  and  that  his 
(the  editor's)  ^'request,  advice,  and  instruction 
•have  not  served  to  induce  a  single  cultivator  to 
marl  even  so  much  as  an  acre  of  land."  *  'Truly," 
(continues  he)  "we  have  but  small  encourage- 
ment to  persevere  in  offering  to  them  advice  and 
instruction." 

Is  it  not  surprising,  my  dear  sir,  how  difficult  it 
is  to  introduce  any  thing  new,  or  improvements 
in  oar  habitual  practices?  and  this  is  more  especi- 
ally true  in  agriculture.  It  is  not  that  they  doubt 
the  efficacy  of  the  use  of  marl  and  other  carbon- 
ates of  lime,  so  much  as  that  it  is  a  deviation  from 
their  usual  practice;  for  none  of  those  to  whom  I 
have  mentioned  the  great  benefit  derived  else- 
where  from  lis  use,  have  shown  any  sign  of  dis- 
belief, and  the  only  objection  that  I  could  ever 
observe,  was  the  necessity  of  making  some  exer- 
tion in  a  way  different  from  their  usual  course,  and 
also  the  expense  attending  it;  although  this  last 
would  not  nave  been  a  material  objection,  if  it 
could  have  been  effected  by  merely  paying  the 
money. 

Although  1  agree  very  well,  generally,  with 
yoQ  in  your  views  of  agricultural  things  and  poli- 
cy, yet  there  is  one  subject  on  which  I  cannot  go 
60  far  as  you  do.  You  seem  inclined  to  the  opin- 
ion that,  in  the  cultivation  of  corn,  the  cutting  of 
the  roots  by  the  pk)ugh  and  other  instruments  is 
benficial  to  its  growth.  I  admit  with  you  that 
generally  the  benefit  obtained  from  the  ploughing 
out-does  the  disadvantage  of  cutting  the  roots; 
but  I  think  that  the  com  does  well,  not  in  eonse- 
qtieMB  of  the  roots  beine  cut ;  but  in  spite  of  this 
mutilation*  The  land  being  in  good  heart,  and 
stirred  deep,  has  undoubtedly,  the  state  of  weather 
being  favorable  to  the  strength,  caused  many  small 
roots  with  their  epongioles  to  push  from  the  ends 
of  the  mutilated  old  roots,  and  by  this  the  crop 
does  not  seem  to  suffer.  I  have  oAen  seen,  afler 
such  a  ploughing,  the  weather  being  unfavorable, 
the  com  to  be  much  injured,  by  what  is  usually 
called  ^^firing,"  which  I  attributed,  perhaps  erro- 
neooflJyi  to  the  roots  having  been  cut  when  the 


corn  was  not  able  to  produce  a  fresh  supply  r>l 
them.    The  producing  of  these  new  roots  ^tih 
their  spongioies  is,  however,  in  every  case,   itc 
effort  of  the  plant,  which  might  probably  be  othrr- 
wise    applied    to  other   useful  purposes    to   tht 
piant^s  welfare.     It  is  true  we  have   no  experi- 
ments that  I  know  of  tending  directly  to  prove  c 
disprove  clearly  and  distinctly  my  opinion;  be:  1 
think  the  experiment  of  Mr.  James  Camak,  o:' 
Georgia,  goes  fiir  to  prove  on  one  side  of  the  qu&- 
tion,  tliat  the  roots  of  the  com  never  being  cut  id 
the  course  of  its  growth,  is  not  an  obstacle  to  \hi 
producing  of  a  larr^e  crop.    You  know  that  lis 
experiment  was,  finst  to  plough  his  grouod  we. 
and  deep,  plant  his  corn,  and  when  it  was  only  2 
few  inches  higher,  to  give  it  asliehl  hoeing,  aod 
then  cover  the  whole  field  with  leaves  from  ibe 
woods,  three,  four  or  five  inches  thick,  and  theo 
let  the  field  alone  without  any  further  work  at  all 
till  it  was  fit  to  be  gathered.    By  this   method,  be 
obtained  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  com 
usually  produced  by  the  land.    Now,  I  was  Qff- 
merly  personallv  well  acquainted  with   Mr.  Ca- 
mak, and  know  him  fully  deserving  of  confideoce 
in  his  assertions,  and  incapable  of  wilfully  aseeit- 
ing  that  which  was  not  most  strictly  true.    Uts 
plan  of  cultivating  com  is  only  practicable  in  nes 
settled  countries,  where  the  abundance  of  foras 
affords  a  lull  supply  of  leaves,  of  which  a  venr 
great  quantity  is  required  to  cover  a  field.    Tk 
cultivators  in  the  old  settled  states,  have  put  it  oa 
of  their  power,  by  their  unprovidenee  in  mo^ 
wastefully  destroying  their  timber^  but  it  seems  lo 
me  that  this  experiment  favors  my  opinion  voj 
strongly. 

There  are  many  other  parts  of  your  most  use 
ful  and  interesting  address,  on  which  I  inteodeii 
making  a  few  observations;  but  as  these  wouU 
have  TOen  of  little  worth,  and  that  you  must  be 
tired  of  reading  this  long  epistle,  1  shall  dose.t 
here  by  assuring  you  that!  am,  most  respecifuiir, 
Dear  sir,  your  obd't.  serv'u 

N.  Hkbbemoht. 


Extract  frona  tbe  Loodon  Fvmen'  Magazioe. 
JEBUBALEM   ARTICHOKES. 

I  was  determined  to  prove  whether  or  not  they 
could  be  cultivated  to  greater  advantage  than  the 
potatoe,  as  food  for  cattle.  One  sack  was  ood- 
sumed  by  a  young  calf  at  hand;  it  eat  them  with 
avidity,  and  improved  on  them.  I  took  the  other 
two  sacks,  and  planted  them  in  the  midst  of  a  five 
acre  piece  of  potatoes.  I  set  them  without  cut- 
ting,— measuring  correcUy  cm  eighth  part  of  an 
acre;  the  produce  was  in  proportion  to  630  busbek 
per  acre, — ^the  potatoes  327  bushels.  The  fbilow- 
mg  year,  the  memorable  one  of  1826, 1  planted 
half  an  acre  on  a  piece  of  thin  gravel,  old  tiUage 
land,  inits  regular  course  of  preparation  for  a  vege- 
table crop  afler  wheat;  they  maintained  their  ver- 
dure through  that  extraordinary  dry  summer,  and 
produced  150  bushels;  but  the  potatoes  by  the  side 
of  them  were  completely  set  fast;  they  never  form- 
ed a  bulb.  The  year  following,  I  set  an  acre  oa 
part  of  the  same  kind  of  soil,  but  of  better  quality; 
It  produced  670  bushels,  toUhout  any  dung.  A 
half  acre  on  the  same  land,  with  the  usual  quanti- 
ty of  dung  ibr  tuniips,  produced  290  bushels  (a 
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t>ad  compeQaation  for  eight  loads  of  excellent 
dun^.)  This  present  season,  an  acre  on  the  same 
land  (part  of  my  turnip-fallows)  produced  576 
bushels,  but  the  wet  state  of  the  soil  when  taken 
up,  and  bein^  a  vegetable  of  uneven  surface, 
ivhich  causes  the  soil  to  adhere  to  it  more  than  to 
a  potatoe,  renders  it  difficult  to  come  at  the  exact 
<iuantity.  From  an  experiment  1  made  of  wash- 
ini;  a  sack,  I  can  safely  assert,  I  have  630  bushels 
of  clean  roots;  whilst  the  vegetables  on  our  flat 
gravels  do  not  equal  this  by  full  50  per  cent,  in 
value,  except  the  potatoe,  which  produced  308 
bushels  on  the  same  soil.  I  never  could  raise 
more  in  favorable  seasons. 

"  The  cultivation  of  the  artichoke  is  the  same  as 
of  the  potatoe,  except  that  it  re(]uires  to  be  set  ear- 
ly— not  later  than  Jllarch;  if  laid  above  ground  all 
winter,  it  is  proof  against  the  severest  frost. 
When  once  cleaned,  no  weed  can  live  in  its  dense 
shade;  horses,  beasts,  and  sheep  consume  it  with 
avidity;  pigs  prefer  a  potatoe  to  it  in  its  raw  state, 
but  prefer  the  artichoke  when  boiled  or  steamed. 
It  attracts  the  game  in  a  most  extraordinary  way; 
they  resort  to  its  shade  in  autumn;  it  forms  one  of 
the  finest  covers  in  nature.  We  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  but  little  game  in  our  lordships;  I  do 
not  recollect  ever  having  seen  even  a  Swedish 
turnip  bitten  by  a  bafe  or  rabbit,  notwithstanding 
they  wiU  consume  the  artichokes  left  by  the  men 
in  securing  them. 

If  potatoes  can  be  profitably  cultivated  as  food 
for  cattle,  compared  with  Swedish  turnips,  man- 
gel wurtzel,  the  sugar  beet,  &c.  (which  I  much 
doubt,)  the  artichoke  is  vastly  superior  to  them. 
The  expense  of  culture  is  no  more;  it  is  not  liable 
to  be  injured  bv  frost;  can  be  taken  up  at  pleasure; 
it  produces  at  least  30  per  cent,  more,  ano  on  poor 
land  full  50  per  cent.,  is  far  more  nutritious,  and 
leaves  the  land  perfectly  clean.  The  only  objec- 
tion that  can  be  urged  against  their  cultivation  for 
cexUe  in  competition  with  potatoes,  is,  that  they 
require  more  care  in  taking  them  up.  The  frost 
not  acting  upon  them  so  as  to  destroy  vegetation, 
what  are  missed  will,  of  course,  grow  among  the 
succeeding  crop,  but  I  have  found  very  little  incon- 
venience in  this  respect«" 


Prom  tile  Biitiah  Fanner's  Magazine. 
BBNEFTCIAL  EFFECTS  OF  BONE    MANURE. 

The  very  interesting  details  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  bones  of  animals  when  employed  as  manure, 
asset  forth  in  Mr.  Johnson's  paper  in  your  last 
number,  induces  me  to  trouble  you  with  a  short 
relation  of  their  lasting  efiects  on  a  small  farm 
with  which  I  was  intimately  connected. 

On  the  northern  slope  of  the  river  Colne,  which 
separates  the  counties  of  Buckinghamshire  and 
Middlesex,  and  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  town 
of  Rickmersworth,  lies  a  little  farm  which  is 
famed  for  its  great  fertility.  The  lands  on  each 
side  of  this  little  Goshen  were  of  the  same  quality, 
had  the  same  south-east  aspect,  and  were  in  every 
respect  similar  to  the  little  farm  itself;  but  the 
crops  on  this  were  invariably  and  constantly  better 
than  on  the  neighboring  fields.  It  was  an  appen- 
dajE^  to  a  muchlarger  farm  at  some  several  miles' 
distance,  at  which  the  owner  resided,  and  at 
which  his  numerous  flocks  and  herds  were  kept; 


except  a  score  or  two  of  store  sheep,  which  wera 
occasionally  sent  to  have  the  run  of  the  leys  and 
stubbles  of  the  small  farm. 

The  system  of  cropping  was  the  same  on  this- 
as  on  the  surrounding  farms,  namely,  the  five- 
course: — fallow  for  turnips — barley  and  seeds— clo- 
ver mowed  twice — wheat^ats.  But  whatever 
were  the  crops,  they  were  always  superior,  and 
created  envious  feelings  among  the  surrounding 
farmers.  1,  as  one  of  these,  set  my  head  to  work, 
to  discover  what  local  circumstance  could  possibly 
render  this  spot  more  productive  than  the  lands 
adjoining.  It  was,  like  all  other  land  sloping  to 
the  east,  of  a  deeper  staple,  and  a  finer  loam,  than 
the  more  abrupt  and  gravelly  or  rocky  slopes 
which  faced  the  westward.  For  this  is  a  geologi- 
cal fact,  and  observable  over  all  the  continents  of 
Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  and  America,  that  the  west- 
ern sides  of  all  their  hills  are  more  precipitous  than 
the  eastern;  and  the  western  shores  of  these  con- 
tinents are  more  abrupt  and  broken  than  the 
eastern, 

This  has  been  accounted  for  by  the  supposition 
that  the  grand  current  of  the  Noachian  deluge 
flowed  from  the  westward,  washing  bare  the 
western  sides  of  hills  and  continents,  and  deposit- 
ing the  finer  earths,  thus  removed,  on  the  eastern 
slopes,  as  we  find  them  at  the  present  day. 

That  the  surface  of  the  little  farm  we  are  no- 
ticing was  of  this  diluvial  deposit,  was  very  evi- 
dent; but  not  more  so  than  the  other  lands  to  the 
south  and  north  of  it;  and  yet,  as  already  stated, 
it  was  of  superior  fertility. 

In  questioning  an  aged  laborer  who  bad  long 
been  employed  on  and  about  the  said  farm,  as  to 
how  long  it  had  had  the  character  of  bein^  emi- 
nently productive?  he  answered,  ever  since  it  was 
farmed  by  the  grandfather  of  the  present  owner, 
who,  he  said,  was  a  very  curious  man  in  his  farm- 
ing; for  he  not  only  chalked  all  his  land,  but  limed 
it  fi«quently  for  turnips.  And  besides  laying  on  it 
all  the  yard  dung,  he  used  to  buy  all  other  kinds 
of  dress  he  could  muster  from  the  skinners  and 
curriers  of  the  neiffhboring  town.  But,  above  all, 
he  used  to  collect  bones  from  all  the  dog  kennels 
around,  had  them  broken  into  small  pieces  with 
sledge  hammers,  and  spread  them  upon,  and 
ploughed  them  into,  the  land,  for  any  crop  he 
wished  to  raise;  and  this  he  continued  to  do  as 
lonff  as  he  lived. 

At  his  death  this  dressing  with  bones  was  given 
up;  his  son  thinking  them  of  no  great  value;  and 
the  larger  farm  at  t^hich  he  resided  engrossing  his 
chief  attention,  the  small  farm  was  but  seldom 
visited,  notwithstanding  it  still  continued  to  main- 
tain its  old  character. 

The  operations  of  the  grandfather  in  improving 
his  little  farm,  must  have  been  carried  on  about 
1765,  and  were  almost  forgotten  till  about  fifteen 
years  a^,  when  a  Lincolnshire  bailiff  was  hired 
to  superintend  the  business  of  a  large  farm  in  the 
iinmediate  neighborhood.  This  stranger  began 
his  improvements  by  applying  crushed  bones  upon 
his  turnip  fallows,  and  upon  some  of  his  upland 
meadows.  And  when  this  was  observed  bv  the 
old  laborer  before  alluded  to,  he  declared  that  it 
reminded -him  of  what  he  had  seen  done  when  he 
was  a  boy  J  by  his  old  master  on  the  little  farm. 

The  discussions  which  took  place  among  the 
farmers,  as  to  the  efiects  and  value  of  bone  ma- 
nure, as  recommended  by  the  Lincolnshire  bailiff^ 
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nnd  the  reports  which  appeared  weekly  in  "The 
Farmer's  Journal,"  produced  a  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  every  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  little  farm,  that  its  extra  fenility  arose  entire- 
ly from  the  great  quantity  of  bones  which  had 
ieen  imbedded  in  it  so  many  years  before.  And 
it  was  sfrons  proof  of  what  was  asserted  by  the 
bailiff,  that  their  effect  as  manure  would  last  for 

ibrtv  years. 

The  above  account  is  a  corroboration  of  what 
now  appears  to  be  a  very  general  opinion  respect- 
ing the  use  of  bones  as  a  powerful  and  lasting 
manure;  and  in  this  instance,  the  imperfect  man- 
ner in  which  the  bones  were  broken,  has  caused 
them  to  act  more  permanently  than  if  they  had 
been  crushed  into  dust. 

Veritas. 


KXTRA0T8  FROM  THB  REPORT  OH  THB  AGRI- 
CULTURE OF  B8BBX,   MA88.,   1837. 

By  tl^  Rev.  Henry  Golman. 

Essex  county  lies  at  the  north-eastern  part  of 
Massachusetts ;  and  ie  bounded  on  the  northwest 
by  New  Hanrpshire ;  on  the  east  and  northeast  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  southeast  by  Massachu- 
ietts  fiay ;  and  on  the  southwest  by  the  county 
of  Middlesex.  It  embraces  in  extent  860  square 
miles.  Its  population  in  1880  was  82,887 ;  its  pre- 
heat population  93,089 ;  being  about  260  inhabi- 
tants to  a  square  mile.  It  contains  twenty-six 
towns.  It  is  intersected  through  its  whole  width 
lE»y  ttie  river  Merrimack,  which  empties  into  Mas- 
sachusetts fiay  at  Newburyport;  and  the  rivers 
Sbawsheeo  and  Agawam  or  Ipswich.  Parker 
and  8augus  rivers  are  likewise  found,  but  are  in- 
eoneiderable  in  length  and  magnitude. 

The  general  surface  of  the  county  is  uneven ; 
but  there  are  no  hills  of  ^reat  elevation,  and  lew, 
which  may  not  be  cultivated  to  their  summits. 
The  county,  for  its  whole  length  on  the  eastern 
side,  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Cape 
Cod,  its  eastern  extremity,  projects  into  the  sea,  a 
distance  of  sixteen  miles;  and  the  coast  is  lined 
with  a  rocky  shore  or  extensive  beaches ;  and 
pierced  by  innumerable  inlets  and  creeks,  on  which 
are  extensive  tracts  of  salt  alluvial  meadow.  The 
eounty  abounds  likewise  in  tracts  of  a  greater  or 
less  extent  of  fresh  meadow  or  peat-bog.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  this  land  has  been  drained; 
and  by  the  application  of  sand,  gravel  or  loam  to  its 
surface,  has  been  converted  into  profitable  mowing. 
Much  of  this  same  description  of  land  remains  to 
be  redeemed;  and  will  fully  compensate  for  the 
expenditure,  which  this  improvement  may  require. 
There  are  considerable  tracts  on  the  Agawam 
river,  the  watere  of  which  are  forced  back  by  the 
miU-dams  thrown  across  it  near  its  mouth,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  irreclaimable  while  those  ob- 
fltructions  remain. 

The  climate  of  Essex  county  is  affected  by  its 
maritime  situation.  The  proportion  of  snow  which 
Adis  m  the  course  of  the  year  is  considerably  less 
than  falls  in  the  interior  and  western  parts  of  the 
fltate ;  the  proportion  of  moisture  in  the  form  of 
Tapor,  snow,  and  rain,  is  greater.  The  degree  of 
cold  is  sometimes  as  intense,  but  not  as  long  con- 
tinued.   The  spring  is  in  advance  of  the  interior 


of  the  state  generally,  from  a  week  to  a  fbrtniorh*: 
and  the  frosts,  excepting  in  some  particular  locaii- 
ties,  are  not  so  early,  nor  severe.  For  licalthi- 
ness,  as  far  as  this  may  be  determined  by  the  ta- 
bles of  longevity,  this  county  may  be  safely  com- 
pared with  any  part  of  the  known  world. 

The  whole  numt>er  of  acres  in  Essex  coiintj 
accordinrr  to  the  reports  of  the  valuatioQ  Gomnoit- 
tee  in  1831,  is  as  Ibllows: 

Tilla^, 14,113 

English  and  Upland  mowing,           -  31,9^ 

Fresh  meadow        -        -        -        -  16,471 

Salt  marsh, 14,138 

Pasturage,      -----  100^309 

Wood,             22,055 

Unimproved,            -        -        -        -  94jSSl 

Unimprovable,         .        -        -        -  10,417 

Owned  by  towns  and  other  proprietors,  3,604 

In  roads,         -----  6.606 

Covered  with  water,        -        -       -  17,176 


Total, 


270,121 


The  soil  of  Essex  county  is  of  a  primitive  tor- 
mation;  and  of  various  characters.  Thei«  is  a  to- 
caiity  of  limestone  mentioned  by  the  geological 
surveyor  in  Newbury  and  Bradford;  bat  it  is  be- 
lievedof  small  extent  There  is  little  puiely  san- 
dy land  excepting  on  the  sea-shore.  There  are 
extensive  tracts  of  peat-bog.  The  aoil  on  tke 
sea-shore  among  the  projecting  clifls  and  ledgcK. 
on  the  peninsulas  and  islands  on  the  coast,  witii 
the  exception  of  Plum  Island,  which  is  almost  od- 
mixed  sand,  is  a  deep  rich  loam,  highly  prodor- 
tive  in  grass,  corn,  oats,  and  pomtoes.  On  th€ 
main  eastern  road  from  Salem  to  the  extreme  tine 
of  the  country,  there  prevails  generally  a  gravellr 
loam  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  depth;  not  diffi- 
cult to  be  worked ;  and  productive  under  good 
cultivation.  The  lands  bordering  on  the  Merri- 
mack are  much  broken;  but  the  hills  are  gene- 
rally rounded,  of  not  difficult  ascent,  and  com- 
posed of  a  rich  dwk  6layey  loam.  They  ordina- 
rily produce  good  crops  of  wheat,  bariey,  com, 
oats,  and  potatoes.  This  variety  of  soil  embraoee 
an  extent  of  three  or  four  miles  from  the  river 
on  the  south  side.  On  the  west  side  the  land  is 
much  more  charged  with  sand,  and  is  not  so  fer- 
tile. With  the  exception  of  a  considerable  tract 
in  Haverhill  and  an  island  of  fiAy  acres  lying  be- 
low the  bridge  in  Haverhill,  there  is  no  fresh  allu- 
vial meadow  on  the  river.  The  towns  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  county  are  of  various  character,  io 
some  places  presenting  long  strips  and  high  emi- 
nences of  rich  clayey  and  gravelly  loam ;  and  in 
other  parts  a  broken,  thin,  hungry,  and  stony  mil, 
the  cultivation  of  which  is  difficult  and  unproduc- 
tive. The  primitive  forests  have  been  lon^  since 
removed;  but  there  are  extensive  tracts  or  wood 
in  different  parts  df  the  country.  The  maritime 
parts  are  pnncipally  supplied  with  fuel  by  impor- 
tations of  wood  from  Maine,  or  coal  from  Penn- 
sylvania. The  interior  have  a  supply  from  their 
own  wood  lots;  or  their  peat-bogs,  the  value  of 
which  is  becoming  more  highly  appreciated. 

The  soil  has  in  parts  of  the  country  become  ex- 
hausted; and  in  no  part  of  it  can  it  ble  advantage- 
ously cultivated  without  manure.  The  stony  and 
rocky  character  of  the  soil  is  in  some  places  an 
impediment  to  cultivation;  but  a  laige  proportion 
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of  the  land  in  the  county  is  already  under  partial 
improvement  or  susceptible  at  present  prices  of 
labor,  while  present  prices  of  produce  remain,  of 
profitable  culture. 

The  county  is  well  watered;  and  contains  seve- 
tB\  ponds  of  some  extent,  the  scenery  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  which  is  picturesque  and  beautiful. 
Some  of  the  situations  on  the  Merrimack  and  ma- 
ny on  the  sea-shore  are  commanding  in  their  po- 
aition)  and  present  views  of  large  extent  and  great 
variety  and  beauty. 

The  firmers  in  Essex  are  particularly  favored  in 
respect  to  markets,  Boston  is  easily  accessible  to 
most  parts  of  this  county,  being  fh>m  its  farthest 
Mint  not  more  than  forty  miles  distant;  and  the 
large  commercial  and  manufacturing  towns  of  Sa- 
lem, Lynn,  Newburyporf,  Marblehead,  Danvers, 
and  Lowell,  furqish  a  ready  demand  for  whatever 
the  farmer  will  produce.  01'  the  whole  popula- 
tion in  Essex,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  not 
one-fiAh  part  are  engaged,  properly  speaking,  in 
agriculture.  The  remaining  four  parts  are  con- 
sumers, not  producers.  The  county  of  Essex  is 
essentially  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  dis- 
trict. Besides  what  may  be  called  marketing,  in- 
cluding the  selling  of  hay,  she  sends  no  agricultu- 
ral produce  away(  and  she  imports  largely  of 
bread -stuffs,  vegetables,  dairy-produce,  mutton, 
beef  and  pork,  together  with  a  great  amount  of  oats 
and  corn  for  horse-feed.  Rye  is  cultivated  to  a 
small  extent,  and  the  bread  of  the  population  is 
almost  entirely  composed  of  the  superfine. flour 
of  western  New  Vorkand  the  middle  states. 

Size  offarms^-^^Vhe  average  si^  of  the  farms 
in  Essex,  will  not  exceed  one  hundred  acres,  and 
farms  of  three  or  four  hundred  acres  are  scarcely 
to  be  found.  The  population  of  the  county  be- 
coming daily  moro  numerous,  the  land  is  continue 
ally  undergoing  subdivisions;  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  peraons  engaged  in  the  manufacturing 
and  mechanic  arts,  are  anxious  to  secure  to  them- 
selves small  parcels  of  land,  for  the  sake  of  keep- 
ing a  cow  or  raising  their  own  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. . 

Farming  in  the  county  is  scarcely  pursued  as  a 
distinct  or  exclusive  profession;  but  as  subsidiary 
to  some  other  business  or  pursuit,  tn  this  way  it 
has  been  eminently  conducive  to  health,  and  pro- 
ductive oi'  innumerable  comforts;  but  no  fair  ex- 
periment has  been  made  of  it  under  the  fair  ad- 
vantages of  capital  and  labor  and  exclusive  en- 
terprise and  attention,  as  matter  of  pecuniary  in- 
come and  profit. 


From  tlic  ■ani«. 


SALT  HAY. 


A  large  amount  of  salt  hay  is  cut  in  the  county. 
The  marshes  in  Saugus,  Lynn,  Essex,  Ipswich. 
Rowley,  Newbury,  and  Salisbury,  ate  extensive 
tnil  pnoductive. 

The  grasses  produced  on  the  salt  marshes  are 
various  m  kind  and  value,  f  prefer  to  give  the 
eommon  names,  though  these  names  may  be  re- 
garded as  local  and  provincial. 

Black  grass — deemed  the  best  product:  sttowB 
on  the  higher  parts  of  the  marsh,  where  it  is  only 
occaBionally  flooded  by  the  tide;  it  is  oflen  thick 
and  heavy,  and  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  cut 
eariy.  When  well  cured  it  is  much  lelLahed  by  cat' 
Vol.  VI-13  ^ 


tie;  and  deemed  of  almost  equal  value  as  the  best 
English  hay.  1  have,  seen  this  grass  growinfi| 
luxuriantly  high  up  on  the  upland,  where  the  seea 
was  dropped  from  the  cart;  ana  it  would  be  well 
worth  the  experiment  to  test  Its  value  as  a  culti- 
vated grass  in  such  locations.  A  farmer  in  Ips- 
wich is  of  opinion,  that  if  this  grass  is  not  cut  very 
eariy^  it  should  be  cut  ver^r  late,  after  the  season  of 
the  fly  has  passed,  which  is  apt  to  impregnate  it, 
and  occasion  maggots  in  the  mow,  oiTeneive  to 
cattle.  Other  farmers  deem  this  matter  of  little 
moment.  The  cattle  themselves  ought  to  be 
judges  in  the  case. 

The  next  grass  is  t)ie  red  grass  or  fox  grass,  a 
very  fine  reedy  grass,  abundant  and  excellent. 

The  next  is  goose  grass,  deemed  excellent,  but 
not  abundant.  Sheep,  it  is  said,  will  entirely  de- 
stroy this  grass,  if  suffered  to  feed  on  the  marshes. 

Branch  grass,  a  short  reedy  grass,  resembling 
much  the  fox  grass,  and  by  some  persons  pro- 
nounced the  same;  it  branches  much,  and  from 
this  circumstance  derives  its  name;  it  is  not  abun- 
dant, but  the  hay  is  much  valued. 

Sedge,  a  pointed  long  flat-leaf^  grows  in  low 
places  and  on  the  sides  of  creeks,  much  valued 
when,  not  too  large. 

natchy  a  grass  differing  little  from  sedge,  which 
grows  in  creeks  as  high  as  the  tide  rises;  and  is  cut 
principally  for  litter  or  manure. 

The  average  product  oT  weH-maoaged  salt 
marshes  is  from  three-fourths  of  a  ton  to  one  and 
a  quarter  ton.  The  hay  Is  valued  at  half  the  price 
of  English  hay.  In  Salem  and  Boston  markets, 
where  it'js  purchased  for  a  chcmge  of  diet  or  to  be 
mixed  with  English,  it  usually  bring  two-thirds 
of  the  price  of  English. 

The  farmers  in  the  interior  of  the  county,  eveo 
at  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  or  more  fiDm  the 
sea-shore,  are  ^lad  to  own  or  hire  a  niece  of  salt 
mai»h,  considering  a  portion  of  this  fodder  of  great 
service  to  the  health  of  their  stock.  A  shrewd 
farmer  in  Lynn  considers  salt  hay  as  worth  five 
dollars  a  ton,  merely  to  spread  upon  his  grass  land 
for  manure.  His  judgment  is  to  be  relied  on.  It 
is  stated  likewise  that  those  farmers,  who  carry  it 
into  the  interior  in  a  green  state  and  cure  it  ia 
their  fields,  find  this  process  almost  equal  to  a  top* 
dressing  of  manure.  This  comes  undoubtedly 
from  the  salts,  which  it  depositee.  The  quantity 
of  salt  hay  which  is  cut,  enables  the  farmers  to  seli 
much  of  their  English  hay,  without  injury  to  their 
farms.  These  lands^  acconding  to  their  situation, 
are  valued  at  from  ten  to  filly  dollare  per  acre. 
Their  value  is  likely  to  be  much  increased  in  many 
places  from  improvements  of  which  1  shall  speak 
presently. 

Considerable  quantities  of  fresh  meadow  or 
swale  hay  is  cut;  but  it  is  composed  of  aquatic 
plants,  which  contain  little  nourishment;  and  is 
of  coniparatively  little  value.  The  manure  of 
cattle  fed  upon  it  or  littered  with  it  is  of  inferior 
quality. 


From  th«  Hm«. 


A8HGS  AS   MANURE. 


The  farmers  on  Long  Island  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  send  to  towns  on  our  sea-shore,  to  Mar- 
blehead for  example,  to  purchase  for  their  wheat 
fields,  our  leeched  ashes,  at  ten  cents  per  bushel; 
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these  contain  a  good  deal  of  lime,  which  bad  been 
tued  by  the  soapboilera.**  They  ascertained 
that  there  was  an  advantage  in  it.  It  is  known 
likewise,  that  foreign  affents  are  visiting  diflerent 
towns  and  places  on  the  sea -board,  to  purchase 
the  refuse  bones,  and  the  animal  carbon,  after  it 
has  been  used  by  the  sugar  refineries,  in  order  to 
enrich  the  wheat  fields  in  Europe,  which  have 
been,  for  the  last  two  years,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  to  our  great  disgrace,  the  granaries  of 
the  United  Slates. 


Prom  Uie  Mune. 


IfBAT  CATTLE. 


Essex  county  is  not  a  grazing  territory.  Few 
cattle  are  raised  in  it.  The  stock  generally  to  be 
found  in  it  is  what  is  called  our  ^'native  stock,'* 
which  is  a  mixture  of  no  certain  origin;  but  in 
which  the  Devon  race  greatly  preponderates. 

Some  cows,  which  have  been  owned  in  Essex, 
have  probably  never  been  exceeded,  for  their  dai- 
ly produce,  by  any  in  an]^  part  of  the  country. 
The  Oakes  cow,  owned  in  Danvere,  made  m 
1613, 180  lbs.  of  butter,  in  1614,  300  lbs.;  in  1815, 
over  400  lbs.;  in  161€,  464^  lbs.  At  the  same 
time,  the  family  reserved  one  quart  of  milk  per 
day  for  their  own  use;  and  she  suckled  four  calves 
four  weeks  eacb  in  the  course  of  those  years.  She 
made  in  one  week  191  lbs.  buttei^  and  she  ave- 
raged over  16  lbs.  of  nutter  per  week,  for  three 
months  in  succession. 

The  Nourse  cow,  owned  in  North  Sdem,  made 
20  lbs.  of  butter  in  one  week;  and  averaged  14 
lbs.  butter  per  week  for  four  successive  months. 

The  Haverhill  heifer,  two  to  three  years  old, 
produced  14  lbs.  of  butter  in  a  week  aAer  her  calf 
was  killed  at  six  weeks  old;  and  more  than  18  lbs. 
of  butter  in  the  ten  days  after  her  calf  was  killed. 
These  cows  were  all  or  native  stock. 

The  largest  amount  of  milk  given  in  one  day  by 
the  Oakes  cow,  is  44^  lbs.  In  the  case  of  the  two 
fret  cows,  thev  were  fed  in  the  most  liberal  man- 
ner, with  meal  and  their  own  skim  milk.  In  the 
ease  of  the  heifer,  the  feed  was  grass  and  pump- 
kins. 

I  subjoin  a  list  of  a  few  other  cows  in  the  county, 
whose  yield  is  well  authenticated. 

1.  Cow  owned  by  John  fiarr,  in  Salem. 

In  274  days  the  weight  of  milk  was         7611  lbs. 

1822.  No.  of  quarts,  beer  measure,        29651 

1823.  In  268days,  weight  of  milk  was  7517  lbs. 
No,  of  quarts,  b^r  measure,        2^23. 

The  sales  from  this  cow,  including  the  calf  at  5 
dollars,  and  milk  at  5  cents  per  quart,  in  1822,  was 
9158.25.    In  1823,  $151.15. 

2.  Cow.  John  Stone,  Marblehead.  From 
June  to  October,  this  cow  averaged  11  lbs.  of  but- 
ter per  week. 

3.  Cow.  N.  Pierce,  Salem.  3,528  quarts  milk 
per  year, — nearly  10  quarts  per  day. 

4.  Jeremiah  Stickney,  Rowley.    19  quarts  dai- 
,  ly;  calf  at  six  weeks  old  weighed  196  lbs. — gain 

2|  lbs.  per  day. 

*  And  alss,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  car- 
bonate and  phosphate  of  Ume,  as  original  ingredienti 
of  all  wood-aBhes.^ED.  Fab.  Rao. 


5.  Cow.  Isaac  Oaoood,  Andover.  17  quarts 
of  milk  per  day;  made  50  lbs.  of  butter  in  the  month 
of  June. 

6.  Cow.  S.  Noah,  Danvers.  In  148  days 
firom  2d  May,  gave  567|  gallons  milk; — more  than 


four  gallons  per  day  for  tnat  time. 

7.  Cow.  T.  Flanders,  Haverhill.  From  SOth 
April  to  23id  September,  besides  464  galloos  inftk 
used  for  family,  made  163  lbs.  4  oz.  nutter. 

8.  Cow.  Daniel  Putnam,  Danvers.  "  Thii 
cow  calved  May  21st  The  calf  was  ■old  Juns 
20th  for  $7  62).  During  the  SO  days  thac  the 
calf  sucked  there  were  made  from  her  milk  17  lbs. 
of  butter.  From  June  20th  to  September  26tb 
("14  weeks)  she  gave  8870  lbs.  of  milk,  or  more 
than  34  lbs.  6  oz.  per  day.  The  greatest  qoanti- 
ty  on  any  one  day  was  45  lbs.,  or  174  quarts. 
The  weight  of  a  quart  of  her  mjlk  is  3  lbs.  9  as. 
The  greatest  quantity  in  one  week  was  386  Its. 
The  quantity  of  butter  made  in  the  same  14  weeb 
was  139  lbs.  The  greatest  amouit  in  ooe  week 
was  12  lbs.  2  oz." 

9.  Cow.  Ovvned  by  William  Osboni,  Saleai. 
The  milk  of  this  cow  from  January  24th  to  Aprd 
10th,  was  3127  lbs.,  varying  from  33  to  48  lbs.  per 
day,  averaging  40^  lbs.  per  day  during  that  time: 

10.  Cow.  Owned  by  Richard  Eliot,  Daoveo. 
This  cow's  milk  gave  16  lbs.  of  butter  in  (w 
week;  and  she  yielded  on  an  average  from  15  (s 
18  quarts  per  day,  beer  measure,  for  a  length  of 
time. 

All  these  cows  were  what  is  denominated  oor 
native  stock.  An  intelligent  gentleman,  the  own- 
er of  an  extraordinarv  cow  in  the  interior,  remark 
in  a  letter  detailing  her  yield,  what  is  highly  im- 
portant to  be  remembered.  "From  the  expe- 
rience I  have  had  with  this  cow,  1  feel  quite  sore 
that  many  cows,  which  have  been  Gonsideved 
quite  ordinary,  might,  by  kind  and  gentle  treat- 
ment, ^ood  and  regular  feeding,  and  proper  caic 
in  milking,  have  ranked  among  the  first  rate." 

The  3rield  of  a  cow  now  owned  in  Andover,  it 
remarkable.  Her  origin  is  not  known,  but  her 
appearance  indicated  a  mixed  blood;  and  I  wai 
lea  to  believe  she  partook  of  the  Yorkshire  blood, 
a  race  of  cattle  which  I  have  found  in  the  nei^- 
borhood  of  Moultenboro'  and  Canterbury,  N.  a^ 
but  whose  introduction  I  am  not  able  to  trace. 

In  1836,  besides  supplyinff  the  family  with 
cream  and  milk,  there  were  soQ  127}  galloas  ouik 


at  14  cents  per  gallon, 

166  lbs.  buuer  at  26  cents, 
CaifsoU, 


il7  88 
41  50 
800 


•67  38 

"  The  keeping  was  good  pasture  and  swiH  of 
the  house,  including  the  skim  milk,  with  three 
pints  of  meal  per  day."  These  statements  show, 
m  a  strong  light,  the  difference  between  a  ^ood 
and  a  poor  cow;  and  the  utility  of  liberal  keeping. 

The  difierence  in  the  butter  properties  of  differ- 
ent cows  is  not  generally  considered.  In  a  yard 
of  five  cows,  upon  repeated  trials,  made  at  similar 
times,  and  as  near  as  could  be  under  the  same 
circumstances,  by  a  farmer  in  this  county,  the  diA 
(erence  in  the  yield  of  cream  upon  9  inches  of  milk, 
was  found  to  be  as  13  to  3. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  some 
improved  foreign  stocks  into  the  county;  the  Al- 
derney,  the  Holdemess,  and  the  improved  Dur- 
ham short-horn.    These  experiments  are  report- 
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«d  to  have  beea  Batififactoty  to  those  who  have 
made  them;  but  I  have  been  uoable  to  procure 
any  exact  returns.  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin  pre- 
sented a  valuable  improved  Durham  short-bom 
ball  and  cow  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricuhural 
Society,  which  were  placed  on  the  farm  of  a  fff  n- 
tleman  in  Salem,  who  retains  some  of  the  naif- 
blood  stock.  The  amount  of  the  yield  in  milk  of 
this  short-homed  cow  is  mislaid  ;  but  the  owner 
states  from  recollection,  "  that  her  milk  night  and 
ipominff,  weighed  48  lbs.,  when  she  had  nothing 
more  man  pasture  feed  in  June."  Respecting 
this  stock,  the  ffentleman  adds, — <'  In  my  opinion, 
they  combine  the  two  qualities  of  milk  and  beef  in 
a  greater  desree,  than  any  other  stock  I  am  ac- 
quainted with.  With  me,  the  pure  bloods,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  mixed  blood,  have  proved 
great  milirers,  and,  when  not  in  milk,  take  on  flesh 
very  rapidly.  I  have  slaughtered  two  half-blood 
heijeri,  which  have  weif^ned  at  (bur  years  old 
over  700  lbs.  A  pair  of  half-blood  steers,  at  four 
yeari  old,  became  so  very  fat  from  common  keep, 
ihat  I  was  induced  to  dispose  of  them  lo  the  butch- 
ers; they  weighed  1100  lbs.  each.  The  greatest 
objection  to  them,  in  my  opinion,  is,  that  they  in- 
cline to  go  dry  a  longer  time  than  oar  native 
stock." 

My  own  experience  differs  somewhat  from  the 
respectable  authority  iust  given.  I  have  bad 
0ome  of  the  full-bloodf  ana  some  of  the  mixed 
breed;  and  I  am  not  able  to  say  any  thing  in  favor 
0f  their  milking  properdes.  I  nave  seen  some  re- 
markably fine  specimens  of  early  maturity  and 
thrift  among  them;  and  more  beautiful  models  of 
cattle  than  some  specimens  which  I  have  seen  of 
them,  1  believe  are  no  where  to  be  met  with. 

Another  public-spirited  gentleman,  in  Bradford, 
imported  some  ofthis  fine  stock  for  his  farm.  His 
expectations  do  not  appear  to  have  been  fully  an- 
swered, though  I  was  not  able  to  obtain  any  exact 
information  m  their  yield  in  milk  or  butter.  From 
the  letter  of  his  correspondent,  whom  he  employ- 
ed to  procure  these  fine  anima!s  for  him  without 
limit  as  to  expense,  1  extract  as  follows.  '<  I  must 
observe  that  this  breed  of  stock  has  not  been  held, 
of  late  years,  in  great  estimation  for  milking." 
He  adds,  that  ''short-horns  are  only  calculated 
for  the  best  and  most  powerful  land;  on  poor  soils 
they  will  do  nothing.  The  most  improved  plan 
of*  keeping  them  in  winter  is  to  have  them  loose 
in  open  warm  hovels,  two  or  four  together.  The 
bulls  you  will  find  it  necessary  to  keep  in  altogether, 
iVom  one  year  old.  The  milch  cows  are  kept  at 
the  stake  in  enclosed  houses;  and  turned  out  a 
short  time  in  the  day  time — ^they  bear  the  cold 
badlv." 

There  is  another  very  strong  testrraony,  that  of 
Mr.  ShirifT,  who  travelled  in  this  country  for  agri- 
euitural  information  in  1834-5;  and  who  is  pro- 
noaneed,  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  brc*eders  of 
the  Durham  short-horns  in  England,  a  farmer  of 
the  first  rank.  In  his  journal,  he  remarks, — 
^'  There  was  a  fine  short-horn  bull,  intended  to 
Improve  the  dairy  stock,  which  1  did  not  see.  I 
took  the  liberty  of  advising  the  cross  to  be  tried 
on  a  small  scale,  believing  the  short-horns  the 
worrt  milking  breed  in  Britain." 

I  give  these  opposite  authorities,  in  justice  to 
the  agricaltural  community.  The  subject  de- 
aerves  much  farther  inquiry,  and  the  test  of  actual 
experiment.    On  this  account,  it  were  greatly  to 


be  desired,  that  the  gentlemen  who  own  this  fine 
stock,  and  from  the  most  public-spirited  designs 
have  introduced  them  into  the  country,  would 

g've  the  public  exact  statements  of  their  product 
>me  oxen  in  the  county,  descended  from  the 
shorUhorned  bull  Admiral  in  the  second  genera- 
tion are  very  fine  cattle,  in  point  of  size,  docility, 
condition,  and  work.  I  have  seen  the  importa- 
tions of  this  stock  made  by  the  Ohio  Company; 
and  it  seems  impossible  to  imagine  animals  of 
more  perfect  symmetry  and  beauty;  or  of  better 
promise  in  point  of  thrif\  and  condition.  They 
may,  however,  suit  far  better  the  luxuriant  mea- 
dows of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  than  our  bleak  and 
short  pastures. 


From  the  luaa. 


MANtTRBB. 


Much  and  increasing  attention  is  paid  through- 
out the  county  to  the  saving  of  manures  and  the 
formation  of  compost.  Vastly  more  remains  to 
be  done.  In  many  parts  of  the  county,  cellars 
are  considered  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  bairn, 
where'  the  manure  is  sheltered  from  the  sun;  and, 
br  some  of  the  most  careful,  from  the  external  air 
likewise.  A  Danvers  farmer,  on  whose  good 
judgment  I  place  great  confidence,  expresses  his 
strong  conviction,  that  the  value  of  bis  manure  is 
doubled  in  a  closed  cellar,  in  comparison  with  it 
under  the  former  mode  of  exposure  to  the  sun, 
and  air,  and  rnin.  In  most  of  these  cases,  the 
barn  is  placed  on  a  side  hill;  the  cellar  is  high 
enough  to  load  in  and  turn  the  team  and  cart; 
and  a  trap  door  is  in  the  bam  floor,  so  that  bog- 
mud,  litter,  or  other  refus4>,  may  be  easily  thrown 
in  to  be  formed  into  compost  by  the  store  hogs, 
which  are  piit  there  to  work,  and  which  faithfull^ 
earn  their  living.  In  two  places,  I  found  provi- 
sion made  for  saving  all  the  liquid  manure  from 
the  stalls  and  the  bam  yards.  It  was  conveyed 
by  gutters  into  a  capacious  cistern,  from  whicn  it 
was  occasionally  -pumped  into  a  watering  cask, 
like  that  used  in  the  streets  of  cities,  and  distribut- 
ed on  the  grass  ground.  This  was  done  with 
great  advantage.  The  liquid  manure  of  a  laige 
herd  of  cattle,  could  it  be  properiy  hushanded, 
would  be  of  equal  value  as  the  solid  manure.  The 
sul^ect  of  saving  manures,  and  collecting  and 
compounding  them,  is  a  matter  which  cannot  be 
too  strongly  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  farmers. 
It  is  the  very  life-blood  of  successful  agriculture. 

7:he  subject  of  the  application  of  manures,  whe- 
ther in- a  perfectly  green  and  unfermented,  or  in  a 
decomposed  state,  has  been  matter  of  much  in- 
quiry among  the  Essex  farmers.  The  general 
impression  is,  that  they  should  be  used  in  a  green 
state,  as  their  most  valuable  parts  are  lost  in  the 
progress  of  decomposition.  The  philosophy  of 
manures  is  as  little  understood  as  the  philosophy 
of  digestion.  Nature  draws  a  veil  over  many  of 
her  processes,  which  no  prying  curiosity  has  been 
able  to  raise,  and  no  solicitude  has  induced  her  to 
uncover  these  operations.  By  what  means  the 
food  received  into  the  stomach  goes,  in  its  wonder- 
ful subdivisions  and  changes,  to  the  formation  of 
blood  and  bone,  muscles  and  skin,  hair  and  nails, 
is  a  matter  about  which  we  know  as  much  as  we 
know  how  the  food  of  plants  is  taken  up  and  ela- 
borated, and  goes,  according  to  the  seed  which  is 
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unwtty  to  the  fbrmntion  of  the  stem  and  leaves, 
the  coloring  and  taste,  the  flowers  and  fruit.  It 
may  operate  as  a  stimulant,  wakin<^  the  dormant 
powers  of  the  earth  into  action.  It  may  serve  a« 
the  substance,  out  of  which  the  planlR  are  to  be 
formed;  and  to  a  de<rree,  the  evidence  of  this  is 
perfect.  It  may  so  af!'ect  the  earth  and  the  at- 
mosphere, I  hat  these  ^rreat  reservoirs  of  the  ele- 
ments of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  may  at  once 
furnish  their  proper  and  required  contributions. 
But  conjecture  here  is  in  a  ^reat  measure  idle. 
We  may  talk  very  learnedly  on  the  subject  with- 
out knowing  any  thing  about  It,  or  being  able  to 
oommunicate  any  valuable  infbrraation.  On  this 
matter,  experience  and  intellisrent  observation 
must  be  our  guides.  In  actual  bulk,  manure, 
which  is  thoFoughly  decomposed,  loses  one-half 
Its  activity,  its  power  of  producing  hrat,  one  of 
the  ascertained  principles  of  vegetable  life,  is  like- 
wise lost.  On  these  aooounts,  it  is  obviously  best 
to  apply  it  green.  The  experience  of  intelligent 
farraere  almost  universally  confirms  this,  fiut 
unfermented  manure,  if  applied  immediately  to 
the  roots  of  plants,  may,  by  too  much  action,  or 
too  much  heat,  or  by  supplying  their  food  io  too 
lavish  or  too  concentrated  a  form,  destroy  them. 
There  is  no  danger  from  this  when  manures  are 
ppread  and  ploughed  under  the  soil,  or  scattered 
over  its  surface.  But  where  their  immediate  ac- 
tion is  desired  in  the  soil,  it  is  important,  before 
thejr  are  taken  out  of  the  yard,  that  they  should 
be  m  a  partially  decomposed  state,  or  rather  in  an 
active  state;  and  fbr  that  reason,  they  should  be 
turned  over  and  thrown  into  heaps  in  the  cattle 
yards  in  the  spring,  that  they  may  become  in  a 
degree  warm  before  they  are  applied.  If  they  are 
to  be  applied  directly  to  the  roots  of  crops,  they 
ihould  be  either  mixed  with  earth,  or  so  fkr  ad- 
vanced in  their  decomposition,  that  no  evil  may 
result  from  the  heat  of  their  first  action;  and  that 
Ihey  may  be  so  subdivided  and  dissolved  as  to  be 
in  a  condition  to  be  at  once  taken  up  by  the  ab- 
sorbent vessels  of  the  plants. 

These  views  will  explain  what  I  wish  to  say  in 
regard  to  our  great  crop,  Indian  com;  and  what 
long  experience  and  observation  have  confirmed. 
The  question  is  often  asked,  shall  the  manure  be 
apread  or  placed  in  the  hill?  I  answer,  do  both. 
Its  immediate  action  is  needed  to  bring  the  plant 
forward  as  soon  as  possible;  and  therefore  partially 
decomposed  manure  should  be  placed  in  the 
hill.  It  18  equally  necessary  that  the  plant 
should  oot  suffer  from  want  when  its  roots  spread 
themselves  beyond  the  hill  in  pursuit  of  food.  The 
liDfermented  manure,  spread  and  ploughed  in 
lightly,  will  be  in  a  condition  fbr  the  use  of  the  fi- 
brous roots  when  they  advance  to  receive  it. 
Another  question  often  proposed  is,  should  the 
manure  which  is  spread  be  ploughed  in  deeply,  or 
covered  lightly,  or  simply  laid  on  the  surface?  If 
the  plant  lo  be  cultivated  be  a  tap-rooted  plant,  it 
will  find  the  manure,  though  it  should  be  buried 
deeply.  If  it  has  a  spreading  and  fibrous  root, 
like  all  the  cereal  grains,  the  nearer  it  is  to  the 
surface,  without  being  entirely  exposed  on  the  top 
of  it,  the  more  available  it  is  to  the  growth  of  the 
plant  If  laid  upon  the  surfhce  and  not  covered, 
much  of  it  must  inevitably  be  lost  by  the  sun  and 
rain  and  wind.  Id  respect  to  Indian  com,  espe- 
cially recollecting  the  cold  seasons  of  the  two  last 
years,  it  is  important  by  every  possible  meana  to 


get  the  plant  forward  as  fiist  as  possibki;  and  fm 
that  reason  to  select  the  warmest  and  the  dric^ 
land;  to  manure  with  fine  manure  in  the  hill, 
with  unfermented  manure  spread  brood  cast; 
to  plant  as  soon  as  the  land  can  be  made  dr>' 
warm  enough  to  receive  the  seed.  There  m  do 
crop  that  will  better  reward  the  moat  liberal  culti- 
vation. 

In  respect  to  the  manuring  of  wheat,  lermesled 
and  finely  dissolved  manures  may  be  ealely  ap- 
plied the  year  of  its  being  sown;  hut  not  ao  witk 
unfermented  manures.  In  general,  it  is  best  thai 
the  crop  which  precedes  the  wheat,  rather  tbaa 
the  wheat  itself,  should  be  manured. 

In  regard  to  the  application  of  manure  to  pota- 
toes, the  almost  universal  opinion  has  been,  thai 
when  manured  in  the  hill,  the  seed  shoald  be  laid 
upon  the  manure.  Many  farmers  have  revwspj 
this  practice;  and  now  place  the  manure  upon  the 
seed,  they  say,  with  superior  advantage. 

Besides  barn  manures,  slaughter-liouse  manim 
has  been  used  with  great  efl*ect;  but  it  m  mete*- 
sary  it  should  be  mixed  with  loam.  Night  soiZ, 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  night  soi 
to  four  of  loam  or  fine  gravel,  has  been  am  witii 
extraordinary  efficacy,  upon  peat  or  bog  meadow. 
Muscle  bed  is  much  used,  especially  by  the  Osd- 
vers  farmers,  for  their  onions  and  vsgetablee  fbr  the 
market.  It  costs  in  Salem  about  one  doilar  tart 
large  horse  load,  and  is  applied  liberally.  At  Miar 
Chester,  where  it  is  quite  accessible,  it  is  oserf 
with  great  advantage  either  as  a  top-dressang  or 
plougned  in.  At  Beveriy,  I  have  seen  its  excel- 
lent and  lasting  effects  as  a  top-dressing  on  gnm 
land.  A  fkrmer  in  Dan  vers  states  that  a  goiidoli. 
oontaining  eight  four-K>x  loads  of  muscle  t>ed,  win 
deliver  its  cargo  near  to  New  Mills,  fbr  seven  dol- 
lars. This  is  a  low  price.  He  is  accustomed  ts 
spread  six  or  seven  loads  to  the  acre,  in  wioter, 
when  frost  will  render  it  pliable.  It  will  do  wefl 
to  apply  it  once  in  four  or  five  years;  oflener  than 
this,  it  binds  the  land  and  renders  it  hard. 

He  says,  it  is  of  excellent  use  when  applied  to 
land  which  is  lo  be  laid  down  to  grass  with  baricj 
or  oats.  Its  effects  are  lasting;  and  no  other  ap- 
plloation  will  be  required  for  years. 

In  the  town  of  Kssex,  a  great  amount  of  clams 
are  dug  for  fish-bait.  The  shells  are  much  used 
fbr  manure.  The  keeper  of  (he  alms-house  io 
£ssex,  whose  management  is  highly  creditabk, 
says,  <'as  to  the  value  of  the  clam-shells  for  ma- 
nure, I  think  the  broken  and  the  whole  shelb 
very  useful  to  low  land,  either  U>  be  spread  oo  or 
ploughed  in.  They  render  the  ground  li^ht  sad 
warm,  and  are  vety  durable.  They  likewise  ea- 
rich  the  land  very  much."  The  same  may  be 
said  of  oyster  shells,  which  are  obtained  in  some 
quantities  in  the  cities. 

The  great  amount  of  squashes  mentioned  ia  a 
former  part  of  my  report,  as  obtained  from  two 
acres  of^  land,  is  in  some  measure  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  use  of  fish  oil  or  blubber  oil.  The  farmer, 
living  near  the  fishing  village  in  Lynn,  obtains  in 
the  winter  time  a  great  quantity  of  fish  livers  and 
garbage.  From  this  he  procures  the  oil.  Af^erbie 
casks  are  emptied  of  their  oil,  he  fills  them  with 
water,  which  remains  some  time;  and  this  water, 
thus  considerably  charged  with  oil,  he  applies  to 
his  squash  vines.    The  effects  are  powerfhi. 

One  farmer,  whose  farm  lies  on  the  sea,  has  this 
year  made  some  trials  of  fish  as  a  manure.    The 
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MunhadeD,  AlewiveB,or  Hardheadsi  as  they  are 
called,  come  to  the  shores  ia  the  eariy  part  oi'  the 
season,  in  great  numbers,  and  are  easily  taken  in 
seines.  In  the  southern  parts  of  this  state,  and  in 
Hhode  Island,  they  are  used  in  great  quantities; 
either  spread  upon  the  grass  land,  or  laid  near  to,  or 
placed  in,  the  hill  of  com.  They  are  very  pow- 
erful; but  their  effects  not  iasliog.  The  animal 
matter  contained  in  them  is  considerRbie;  and  the 
bones  are  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime,  which 
is  a  strong  and  active  manure.  The  greiat  objec- 
tion to  their  use  is,  that  to  a  peraon  not  interested, 
thev  render  the  air  extremely  offensive.  Not  so 
to  those  who  find  a  profit  in  their  application.  To 
most  men,  a  golden  breeze  is  always  fragrant 
There  are  other  marine  manures  of  great  value. 
J  have  found  sea  sand,  put  in  the  hill  of  potatoeui, 
in  low  land,  of  great  enicacy.  My  experience  in 
this  matter  is  not  singular.  '  The  silicious  matter 
divides  the  soil;  and  the  salt  which  adheres  to  it 
serves  to  stimulate  the  plaet  Sea  sand  has  been 
used  with  advantage  at  Sandy  fiay.  The  marine 
plants  are  used  with  very  beneficial  results.  The 
eel-^rass  is  of  little  value  excepting  as  litter, 
l^othing  seems  more  ffraieful  or  healthful  to  swine 
than  an  abundance  of  this  grass  in  their  sties..  It 
serves  to  increase  the  compost  heap;  but  it  becomes 
light  and  does  not  leave  much  when  dried.  Rook 
weed  and  kelp  are  valuable  when  ploughed  in; 
but  they  are  used  to  most  advantage  when  ap- 
plied directly  as  a  top-dressing  upon  grass  land. 
Then  their  effects  are  remarkable,  and  no  more 
efiicacious  manure  can  be  used.  If  \et\  in  heaps 
for  any  length  of  time,  they  soon  become  heated 
and  decomposed;  and  are  gone. 
^  The  refuse  of  the  comb  maimiactories,  horn 
tips  and  horn  shavings,  are  greatly  valued  as  ma- 
nures. The  refuse  of  the  glue  manufiictories,  are 
used  with  great  advantage.  Ashes,  leeched  or 
crude,  have  been  applied  by  different  individuals 
with  various  success.  A  farmer  of  high  autho- 
rity, in  Newberrv,  states:— « I  think  leeched 
ashes  very  valuable  to  spread  on  grass  land;  like- 
wise for  onions  and  grain.  1  use  twenty  or  thirty 
cart  loads.  I  gave  uub  year  three  dollars  per  load 
of  fiAy  bushels." .  A  respectable  farmer  statei, 
that  he  deems  them  of  no  use,  unless  applied  in 
conjunction  with  other  manure,  and  then  of  great 
efficacy.  In  their  application  upon  a  rich  loam  to 
com,  both  in  the  hill  and^pread  round  the  hill  at 
the  first  hoeini?,  I  have  seen  no  beneficial  results 
from  them.  The  experience  of  J.  Buel,  Esq.,  of 
Albany,  he  told  me,  in  the  use  of  ashes,  coincides 
with  mine.  Leeched  ashes,  or  soap-boifers'  waste, 
which  contains  always  a  quantity  of  lime,  I  have 
used  with  advantage  for  wheat  Theee  different 
results  may  depend  upon  soil,  season,  modes  of 
application,  or  various  circumstances,  which  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  their  efikacy  and  utility  in  some 
eases.  Thisre  are  many  good  authonties  to  this 
effect 

The  ashes  of  anthracite  coal  have  been  spread 
upon  grass  land  in  Gloueester,  with  obvious  ad- 
vantage. Peat  ashes  have  been  used  in  New- 
bury on  grass  ground  with  much  advantage;  but 
in  excess,  or  when  frequently  repeated,  their  ef- 
fects are  stated  to  be  injurious. 

The  use  of  gypsum  m  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
ty, has  been  successful;  but  not  so  on  the  sea- 
board.   In  Haverhill,  Andover,  and  Methuen,  its 


efiects  are  marked;  and,  in  some  cases,  are  a» 
distinctly  observable  in  parts  of  a  fiekJ  on  which 
it  has  been  used,  where  the  other  parts  have  been 
omitted  in  the  distribution,  as  the  enclosure  is  by 
the  fences.  The  testimony  of  an  experienced 
and  careful  faroMsr  in  the  mterior  is  subjoined* 
'<  As  to  gypsum,  I  have  used  it  with  good  success.. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  our  farmers  that  it  in- 
jures the  land,  fiut  from  actual  observation,  I 
nave  been  led  to  believe  otherwise.  There  are  pas- 
tures in  our  vichiity,  in  which  plaster  has  been  used 
twenty  years  without  ploughing;  and  they  are  now 
the  best  pastures  in  the  vicinity.  I  thiiik,  that  in 
some  instances,  our  crops  have  been  doubled  by 
the  use  of  it.  We  usually  apply  about  two  and  a 
half  bushels  to  the  acre."  This  is  a  large  applica- 
tion ;  and  it  is  questionable,  whether  the  benefits, 
are  large  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  applied.  In 
fiertcshire  county,  a  bushel  to  an  acre  is  deemed 
ample. 

Of  the  ploughing  in  of  green  crops  for  enrich- 
ing land,  I  know  of  but  one  decisive  experiment: 
and  this  made  by  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
best  friends  of  the  farming  interest  in  the  county.. 
This  was  made  in  1832-1;  and  honored  by  the 
premium  of  the  £ssex  Agricultural  Society.  Thia 
was  a  crop  of  buckwheat  ploughed  in  when  in  fiiJl 
flower.  "The  committee  say,  on  examining  th» 
land  on  which  the  experiment  had  been  made, 
they  found  the  growing  erop  thereon  was  in  a 
much  inore  promising  and  flourishing  state,  md 
much  better  sustainedthe  severity  of  the  drought, 
to  which  all  lands  in  that  vicinity  were  then  ex-- 
posed,  than  the  crops  of  com  which  were  then 
growing  on  the  contiguous  ground  of  a  similar 
soil;  and  which  had  been  cultivated  and  manured 
in  the  ordinary  manner."  Besides  the  ploughtng* 
in  of  the  green  crop,  the  field  was  manured  m  the 
same  manner  as  the  other  lands  with  which  it  i» 
here  compared. 

Tiie  price  of  manure,  in  Essex  county,  is  extras 
ordinary.  Three  dollars  and  a  half  a  coird  for  sta- 
ble manure  have  been  paid  at  the  stables  in  Me* 
thucn;  $4  50  in  Andover;  and  I  have  known  $6 
paid  in  Salem  for  compost  of  night  soil  and  muscle 
bed.  A  farmer  in  Middlesex,  told  me  he  was  con- 
tent to  pay  9^  00,  for  unmixed  cow  manure  in 
Lowell,  and  cart  it  a  distance  of  fbnr  miles.  Tha 
expenses  and  trouble  of  transportatbn  are  oAeo 
fully  equal  to  half  the  cost  of  manure.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  find  farmers  willing  to  pay  such  pricess 
and  it  would  be  well  to  inquire,  whether  it  wonhl 
not  be  expedient  to  keep  one  man,  whose  sole  bu- 
siness it  should  be,  whenever  the  team  could  be 
spared,  to  collect  the  materials  lor  a  compost  heap^ 
which  are  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  almoet 
every  vicinity  for  the  labor  of  going  aAer  them. 
At  the  prices  above-named,  manure  may  well  be 
called  the  gold  dust  of  the  farmer. 

I  am  unwilling  to  quit  this  homely  subject  with* 
out  remarking,  what  always  strikes  me  with  great 
force,  that  boratifhl  and  sublime  miracle  or  the 
divine  Providenee,  by  which  the  very  refiise,  whicit 
man  casts  out  and  loathes,  returns  to  bless  him 
in  the  verdant  fields,  and  the  teeming  harvests,  in- 
the  most  fiagrant  flowers,  the  most  d^oiooa  fruitB|, 
and  the  most  substantial  products. 

The  use  of  clover  sowed  among  grain  and  even 
amonjf  com  for  ploughing  in  as  tM  means  of  re- 
novating the  sotl,  has  net  prevailed  within  my 
knowledge  in  Essex  county;  bat  is  eommended  le 
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their  atteotion  at  Jikely  to  be  eminently  benefi- 
eial.  For  this  purpose  we  recomoMUd  moat 
etronffly  the  June,  southern,  or  early  dover  so 
eallea. 

No  considerable  experiments  in  the  use  of  lime 
have  come  under  my  notice.  A  farmer  in  Haver- 
hill, who  has  applied  lime  as  a  top-dressing  upon 
his  grass  lands,  is  disappointed  in  his  expectations 
of  advantage  from  it.  Extensive  beds  qf  clay- 
marl  have  been  discovered;  and  this  has  been 
applied  with  great  advantage  on  peat  lands  or 
bog  meadows. 


Fimnlhe 


e. 


MILK   WBBD. 


Experiments  have  been  made  with  the  stalk  of 
the  common  milk  weed,  in  procuring  from  it  a 
thead  or  fibre,  capable,  as  was  represented,  of 
making  a  fabric  as  fine  and  strong  as  flax  or  silk. 
A  patent  was  secured  ibr  the  discovery,  but  it  has 
not  been  pureued. 


re 


OBBTEBAL    WANT  OF    UMB  IN  THE  SOILS  OF 
MAS8ACHU8BTTS    AND    MAINB,   THB  CAU8B 


OF  THEIR    UNFITNESS 
TION   OF  WHEAT. 


FOB    THE    PBOD0C- 


LtVLtt  from  the  Geological  Surveyor  qf  Maine 
and  Afaeeachueeits  to  the  Rev,  Menry  Colmanj, 
Ckmitainumer  of  the  Agricultural  Survey  qf 
Maeeachusette. 

[We  rejoice  that  the  important  truth  which  we 
have  stated  in  the  above  captioo,  and  which  has  been 
so  often  repeated  in  our  remarks  in  this  journal,  is  now 
presented  in  a  masner,  and  on  authority  which,  it  may 
be  expected,  will  command  more  respect  and  attention, 
than  has  been  given  to  otir  attempts  to  make  known 
and  to  eoforee  the  same  general  proposition.  Let  the 
natorally  poor  for  **acid")  soils  of  New  England  be 
but  limed,  or  marled,  and  the  alleged  general  incapa- 
eity  to  produce  wheat  will  no  longer  exist — ^En.  Fas. 
Rxs. 

Boston,  Jan.  15th,  1838. 

Dear  Sir : — Tn  accordance  with  your  reqa«st;l 
now  beg  leave  to  offer  you  a  few  general  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  soils  and  the  raising  of  wheat 
crops  in  the  New  England  States. 

A  general  opinion  has  prevailed  in  the  commu- 
nity that  our  section.of  country  was  incapable  of 
producing  its  own  supply  of  bread<-stuff,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  clihiate  and  the  composition  of 
the  soil.    So  far  as  the  climate  is  concerned,  there 
is  not  the  least  diflteulty  in  raising  any  kind  of 
graini  but  it  is  true  that  many  of  our  soils  re- 
quire some  modification,  by  means  chiefly  of  mi- 
neral manures,  before  they  can  be  made  produc- 
tive. 

I  have,  for  teveral  years,  been  an  attentive  ob- 
server or  the  management  of  soils,  and  believe 
that  I  have  a  good  reason  to  conclude  from  my 
obaervatioiis  that  the  amelioration  of  the  soils  of 


Alassachosetts,  may  be  oooducted  in  euaIi  a  nuui 
neras  to  render  them  veiy  productire    at 
expense. 

I  find,  by  chemical  examinatioo  of  • 
markable  soils,  that  a  very  minute  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  viz.  from  1  to  2  per  cent.,  is  amp}/ 
sufficient  to  render  them  capable  of  bearing  heavy 
crops  of  good  wheat.  I  am  also  satiafieo  that  a 
soil  is  incapable  of  producing  wheat  of  good  qaaii- 
ty,  if  it  does  not  contain  camnate  of  lime;  for  this 
substance  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  ^^rain. 

I  have  found  during  my  geological  reoeareba 
in  Maine,  that  those  soils  which  werederiv^ed  froo 
the  disintegration  and  decomposition  of  limciilsot 
rocks,  were  the  most  remarkable  for  their  wheat 
crops.  Such  districts  are  very  extensive  m  Maine, 
and  will  ere  long  become  exceedingly  Taluafale  at 
grain  soils. 

1  have  seen,  on  a  single  farm  of  leas  than  ^ 
acres  of  nnmanured  land  uaon  the  ArooeCook  rirer  | 
in  Maine,  no  Ims  than  HX)^  bushels  of  grain,  prio-   | 
cipaily  wheat,  which  wae  raised  this  last  sammer. 
The  soil  IS  alluvial  and  derived  from  limeaUHie. 
In  York  and  Oxford  counties,  i  also  noticed  very 
excellent  crops  of  wheat  in  soils  derived  from  the 
disintegration  of  Ihnestoiie,  which  ahemates  wth 
gneiss.    The  whole  of  the  district  betweea  fioal- 
too  and  the  Aroostook  river,  which  ia  a  portioa  of 
the  public  land^  ia  a  most  valuable  wheat  sob'  et 
immense  importance  to  our  country ;;  north  of  the 
Aroostook  to  the  St  John,  a  similar  tract  of  ^ 
soil  exists,  which  in  the  course  of  tinae  wiU  be- 
come a  most  valuable  farming  country. 

In  the  westers  part  of  Maine  and  thioaghoot  i 
large  portion  of  Massachusetts  the  soil  ia  wantio;  ' 
in  mne,  and  is  frequently  char;^  with  sulphate 
of  iron.  Such  soils  require  Hming  in  order  to  rea- 
der them  productive.  In  general  we  may  of 
that  wherever  ferruginous  waters  perc»iate  from 
a  soil,  that  soil  requires  treatment  with  lime.  The 
sulphate  of  iron  in  this  case  is  decomposed  by 
the  lime  or  by  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  gyp- 
sum is  the  resuhiag  product,  while  the  iron  is  left 
inert.  Now  we  have  a  very  simple  calculatku  te 
make  as  to  the  quanthy  of  lime  required  for  a  soi 
which  is  destitute  of  it,  or  which  contains  raat- 
tens  to  be  decomposed  by  it  Calculate  by  a  sim- 
ple trial  how  much  lime  is  required  for  a  gives 
measure  of  soil,  and  then  calculate  the  aupenkial 
contents  of  the  fveld  and  multiply  it  by  tfare  depch 
to  which  the  lime  will  extend;  other  things  being 
equal,  one  per  cent,  of  lime  will  be  aulBcieot 
Crround  bones  form  a  valuable  manure,  and  tbeie 
are  mills  now  at  work  preparing  them  for  oor 
farmers.  Mr.  Winchester,  the  soapmaker,  Ibr- 
roeriy  threw  his  refuse  bones  into  the  sea;  but 
lately,  I  understand,  he  has  hired  laborera  to  dig 
them  up  for  agricultural  uf  e. 

Burnt  bones  are  easily  crushed  to  powder  in  a 
break  mill,  and  will  answer  admirably  as  a  top- 
dressing.  A  few  fagots  are  sufficient  to  bum  & 
large  heap  of  bones,  since  the  fat  they  contain  aids 
in  the  combustion.*  The  refuse  bone  black  of  our 
sugar  refineries  is  also  a  very  valuable  manure, 
insomuch  that  proposals  were  made  to  the  East 

*  We  should  consider  it  very  fisr  better  economy  to 
use  this  **fat**  contained  in  bones^  as  additional  ds- 
nure,  instead  of  as  fuel  to  burn  and  soften  the  harder 
part8.-*£D.  Fas.  Rxo. 
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fioston  Sugar  Refineiy,  by  Havre  merchants,  to 
eend  here  for  all  the 'refuse  bone  black,  which 
they  wished  to  purchase  for  agricaiturat  use  in 
France. 

Is  it  not  a  shameful  iact,  that  the  French  farm- 
ers are  so  much  our  superiors,  that  they  can  af- 
ford to  send  here  for  manure,  and  then  raise  wheat, 
beans,  com,  and  other  vegetables,  cheap  enough 
to  supply  a  large  share  to  our  mancetl  Such  you 
will  noUce  by  the  importations  last  year  is  the 
feet. 

If  our  farmers  knew  more  respecting  the  cheml- 
^hl  nature  and  methods  of  amending  their  soils, 
then  we  might  inde«d  look  to  our  own  fields  lor 
bread,  but  alas !  there  is  a  great  deal  of  empiricism 
in  agriculture,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  farmers 
distrust  what  they  call  '^book  learning,"  when 
they  obtain  so  very  little  practical  information 
fioro  it.  The  fault  is  on  bota  sides,  first,  because 
the  books  we  have  at  present  are  very  inaccurate; 
secondly,  because  the  farmers  generally  do  not 
know  how  to  apply  the  information  contained  in 
books,  since  they  do  not  know  the  composition  of 
the  soils  in  question. 

If  the  Agricultural  Survey  is  supported  as  it 
ought  to  be,  and  a  degree  oniberality  is  extended 
towards  it,  such  as  its  importance  merits,  then  we 
«hould  soon  be  able  to  say  with  truth,  that  agri- 
•culture  is  a  science. 

In  order  that  we  should  come  to  this  result,  we 
liave  to  learn  Ist,  the  geological  origin;  2d,  geo- 
logical distribution;  3d,  chemical  composition;  4th, 
capabilities  of  soils.  These  three  topics  1  shall 
endeavor  to  discuss  in  my  Greological  Report  to 
the  legislatures  of  the  two  states  of  Massachusetts 
and  Maine.  We  must  not  expect  to  make  a  per- 
fect work  at  once;  several  years  of  assiduous  labor 
must  be  devoted  to  each  of  the  Questions  before  us, 
before  a  good  book  on  agriculture  can  be  pro- 
dwxd.  All  th^  old  works  are  too  inaccurate  to 
be  relied  upon.  The  light  of  modern  science  is 
required. 

There  are,  I  believe,  severe  other  questions  pro- 
posed for  discussion;  but  time  will  not  allow  me  at 
present  to  enter  upon  them. 

I  will  therefore  now  conclude  this  letter  by  of- 
fering you  my  best  v^hes  for  your  success  in  the 
Agricultural  Survey  of  our  state;  and  shall  be 
noost  happy,  when  my  present  labors  are  complet- 
ed, toco-operate  actively  in  your  important  avoca- 
tions.        Most  respectfully,  your  ob't.  serv't., 

Ghaklbs  T.  Jaoksoit. 


For  the  Fansm*  Begtaiar. 
WHICH    M  THB  MOST  PRODUCTIVB  OOKB? 

Malhem,  Feb.  21s<,  1838. 

Those  farmers  who  have  had  sufieient  experi- 
ence with  the  Maryland  twin  com,  are  requested 
to  state  which  is  the  most  productive— that  or 
the  common  com?  No  subject  in  oCir  mode  of 
farming  is  more  important,  than  a  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  the  most  prolific  species  of  corn. 
It  is  o«T  staple,  and  if,  as  has  been  asserted,  the 
(win  eom  will  produce  20  per  cent,  more  than  the 
ordinary  com  be  who  will  satisfactoril  v  establish 
such  a  tact  would  deserve  a  crown  of  laurel. 

S. 


From  tli«  Qiiutoily  Joaniil  of  AcricdIluSb 

ON  FATTBHING  CATTLB  ON  DIFFERENT  KINDS 

OF  FOOD.* 

By  Mr.  John  Brodie,  Amisfleld  Mains,  Haddington. 

Agreeably  to  the  'conditions,  the  Committee  of 
Management,  immediately  afler  I  had  intimated 
my  intention  of  competing,  appointed  an  dflkient 
sub-committee  to  assist  me  in  dividing  a  lot  of 
twenty  Aberdeenshire  polled  cattle,  into  four  lots 
of  five  each,  and  also  to  superintend  and  report 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  experiments  were 
conducted. 

The  cattle  were  bought  at  Falkirk  on  the  12th 
of  October,  and  on  the  24th  were  lotted,  and  put 
into  separate  vards,  each  of  which  had  ample 
space,  and  shelter  from  the  weather,  by  covered 
sheds,  for  the  several  lots  which  were  distributed 
among  them;  and  conceiving  that  the  object 
which  the  Agricultural  Society  had  in  view  in  of> 
fering  this  premium,  was  to  find  out  a  substitute 
for  turnips,  each  Jot  of  cattle  had  a  mixture  of  food 
allowed  them,  with  the  exception  of  lot  No.  1^ 
whwh  was  altogether  fed  upon  turnips  and  straw, 
and  may  on  that  account  be  designated  the  trial 
lot;  No.  2  had  half  the  quantity  or  weight  of  tur- 
nips which  was  allowed  to  No.  1,  with  30  lb.  of 
linseed-oil  cakes,  as  a  substitute  for  the  remainder 
of  the  'turnips;  lot  No.  3  had  tbe  same  weight 
of  turnips  which  was  given  to  No.  2,  and  had 
ffround  com  in  place  of  the  oil-cakes;  the  fourth 
lot  got  offal  from  a  grain  whisky  distillery,  and  a 
pornon  of  ground  Mans,  which  was  mixed  into 
their  draff  every  morning.  By  following  out  this 
arrangement,  we  have  ascertained  the  quantity  of 
turnips  saved;  the  value  of  the  turnips  in  feeding 
by  themselves,  contrasted  with  the  other  sub- 
stances; and  their  value  as  an  auxiliary  feeding 
when  used  with  those  richer  substances,  whichj 
without  some  coarser  food,  will  neither  be  an  eco- 
nomical nor  a  beneficial  food  for  cattle.  AH  the 
lots  had  fresh  straw  given  to  them  daily,  which 
was  not  weighed,  and  below  is  a  statement  of  the 
food  consumed,  and  the  expense  incurred  in  the 
fattening  of  each  lot:^ 


Lot  No.  1.  fed  on  Thumipa. 

1886. 
October    12.  To  price  of  five  cattle, 
24.         10  days'  keep  of  ditto 
on  turnips  and  straw, 
tXBd, 
V        84  tons  white  dobe 
tanips,  at  8«.  4a.  per 
ton,  since  24  Octooer 
till  this  date,  being 
10  cwf .  per  day, 
7.         88  tons,  16  cwt.  ruta- 
baga, at  ]2f.  6d,  per 
ton,  since  Ist  Janua- 
ry till  this  date,  be- 
ing 8  cwt.  per  day, 


4^66    0    0 
1  18    4 


April 


14    8    4 


At  this  date  the  Judges  appointed  by 
the  Committee  of  Management, 


24    5    0 
£96    1    8 


*  Report  made  by  Mr.  Brodie  in  1887  on  this  sub- 
ject in  competition  for  the  premium  offered  by  the 
United  Eaatljothiaa  Agricultural  8ociety.-»£i>iToa. 
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[No  1 


~s-.i; 


inspected  the  cattle,  and  reported 
their  ntiue  to  be  £82. 
Jima     7.    21  tons,  9  cwt.    nita-baga, 
since  7th  April  till  this  date, 
atl2t.M.  £1$    8 

Brought  over»  95    1 


2 

8 


£108    9  10 


The  averaj^  expense  of  the  keep  of 
this  lot  IS  about  St.  9d.  per  Week 
each  beast. 

Lot  No.  2.  fid  on  Tumip$  and  OU^-tkOtu. 


1. 

7. 


October    12.  To  price  of  Ave  cattle,         £96 
24.      10  days*  keep  on  turnips 
and  straw,  at  8d., 
17  tons  white  globe  tur- 
nips, at  8<.  4d. 
19  tons,  8  cwt  ruta-baga, 
at  12t.  6d, 

1  ton,  18  cwt.  foreign  lin- 
seed-oil  cakes,  at  £7, 
10«.  per  ton,  since  16th 
November  till  this  date, 
being  80  lb.  per  day. 


Januaiy 
April 


0 
1  13 


7    1 
12    2 


0 

4 
8 
6 


14  14    6 


£90  12    0 

Estimated  value  at  this  date,  £88,  10s. 

June  7.      10  tons,  15^  cwt  ruta- 

baga, at  12s.  6d,  6  14    1 

16  cwt  88  lb.  Unseed 
cakes,  at  £8,  4  10    8 


£103  16    9 


The  average  expense  of  the  keep 
of  this  lot,  is  about  6«.  Bd.  per 
week,  each  beast 

Lot  No,  3.  fid  on  Tumip$  and  Ground  Conu 

October    12.  To  price  of  five  cattle,  £65    0    0 

24.        10  days*  keep  on. turnips 

and  straw,  at  8<2.,  1  13    2 

1 J  tons  white  globe  tur- 
nips, ntSt.Ad.  7    18 

April         7.       19  tons,  8  cwt.  ruta-ba^ 

atl2s.6d,  12    2    6 

1  ton,  14  cwt.  98  lb.  of 
.  bean-meal,  or  68  bushels 
ffTouod  beans,  weighing 
62  lb.  per  bushel,  at  5t.  16  l6  0 
9  bushels  bruised  oats, 
at  8f.  6tf.  1  11    6 


£93    4    0 


Estimated  value  at  this 
date,  £77. 
June        14.       10  tons,  14)  cwt.  ruta- 
baga, at  12t.  6ft 
1  ton,  9  cwt   100   lb. 
bean- meal,  or  54  bushels 
ground  beans,  weis^hing 
62  lb.  per  bushel,  at  6s. 


6  14    1 


18  10    0 


£118    8    1 


The  average  expense  of  the  keep 
of  thb  lot,  is  about  6t.  Sd,  per 
week  each  beast. 

This  lot  bad  latterly  the  rough 
seeds  of  oatihea],  at  l\d,  per 
bushel,  as  a  mixture  to  the  bean- 
meal,  which  are  not  charged,  be- 
uig  worth  the  pace  aa  manora. 


Lot  No.  4.  fid  on  DMtteni  Grmu 

Beam. 


1886. 
October    12.  To  price  of  five  €atfle» 

24.  10  days'  keep  on  turnips 
and  straw,  at  Sd. 
November  7.  8  tons,  5  cwt.  white  ^obe 

turnips,  at  8s.  4d. 
April  7.  72  quarters  draff,  at  4t.  Sd. 

60  puncheons  dreg,  at  fls. 

9d. 
1  ton,  14  cwt.  62  lb.  bean- 
meal,  or  62  bushels  ground 
beans,  weighing  62Tb.  peir 
bushel,  at  6s. 


June 


Estimated  value  at  this  date,  £81, 10« 
14»  87)  quarters  draff,  at  4s.  id, 
28  puncheons  dreg,  at  2s.  6(2. 
19  cwt.  104  lb.  Man-meal, 
or  86  bushels  ground  beans, 
weighing  62  lb.  per  bushel, 
at  fit. 


J&OS 

0    c 

1 

13     4 

1 

16 

7    1 

4    i 

T 

10   d 

19 

10    t 

J^97 

4      9 

0«. 

8 
L      9 

8    9 
10    § 

9    0    P 


£118     3   1 
The  aven^  expense  of  the  keep  of 
this  lot  is  about  7s«  2d,  per  week 

each  beast.. 

At  the  commencement  of  these  experiaiea^ 
the  diiTereot  divisions  of  cattle  had  each  \hei: 
places,  as  well  as  kiods  of  fi>od)  allotted  ibr  thea; 
and  those  of  the  trial  lot,  No.  1,  whose  fetdrng 
was  destined  to  be  turnips  alone,  frooa  being  the 
kind  of  food  which  they  were  formeriy  accustom- 
ed to,  made  a  more  immediate  improvement  thaa 
the  cattle  of  the  other  lots,  so  much  eo  indeed 
that  several  of  my  friends  who  saw  them  during 
this  period,  could  not  believe  that  a  proper  divistoa 
of  the  cattle  had  been  made,  as  this  lot  was  then, 
about  the  end  of  November,  £6  better  than  anj  • 
of  the  other  Jots. 

By  the  above  statement,  it  will  be  obsen-'ad 
that  the  ieeding  of  the  lot  upon  lumtpa  and  oil- 
cakes, was  the  least  expensive  mode  which  was  J 
adopted  in  making  the  experiments;  and  thai  ,1 
these  cattle  made  the  greatest  improvement  (ai-  j 
though  aAer  ten  or  twelve  days'  trial  with  oil-  \ 
cakes,  they  were  so  obstinate  in  refusing  them, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  away  their  al- 
lowance of  turnips  for  some  days,  and  give  them 
water  instead,  before  they  were  induced  to  bcgia). 
This  was  sufficiently  proved  by  the  marked  dider- 
ence  in  value  put  upon  them  by  the  judges  Bp- 
pointed  to  report  upon  the  comparative  value  of 
each  lot,  at  the  Society's  Show  in  April.  This  con- 
tinued in  rather  an  increased  degree  during  the  re- 
maining time  they  were  here,  particulariy  as  cod- 
trasted  with  the  trial  lot,  which  was  aJtogether  ftd 
upon  turnips,  having  been  estimated  by  good 
judges  about  the  beginning  of  June,  to  be  worth 
about  forty  shillings  more  each  beast,  thaa  those 
of  the  trial  lot. 

The  improvement  of  the  cattle  in  lot  No.  3  was 
much  retajided  by  one  of  their  number  being  ds- 
turally  of  such  a  restless  disposition,  that  he  faiffi- 
self  would  not  take  time  to  eat,  nor  would  he  al- 
low the  others  to  do  so,  and  although  the  yard 
which  they  occupied  was  of  sufficient  size  ibr  a 
greater  number,  it  was  not  until  the  turbulent  ox 
was  taken  away  and  fed  by  himself,  that  the  cat- 
tle made  the  improvement  which  they  ought  to 
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have  done;  after  that,  however,  a  very  perceptible 
improvement  took  place,  and  by  adding  a  little  to 
their  daily  allowance  of  ground  beans,  their  value 
when  killed,  as  it  appears  by  the  flesher's  return, 
was  very  different  fit>m  what  it  had  been  when 
valued  comparatively  with  the  other  lots  at  the 
April  show.  This  untoward  circumstance,  caused 
a  greater  expense  in  the  keeping  of  this  lot  than 
would  have  been  otherwise  necessary. 

In  the  charge  against  lot  No.  4,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  keeping  upon  distillery  offal  is  more 
expensive  than  the  keeping  of  lots  No.  2  and 
3  with  their  half  allowance  of  turnips.  The  tur- 
nips, however,  were  the  produce  ol  the  /arm,  and 
the  prices  were  fixed  by  the  Committee,  and  high 
as  thev  are,  I  could  not  have  purchased  turnips  to 
carry  here,  unless  by  giving  four  or  five  shillings 
advance  upon  the  ton  weight;  therefore  a  part  of 
the  charge  against  the  distillery  offal,  will  require 
to  be  set  down  for  manure,  and  the  same  ought 
also  to  be  deducted  from  the  beans,  which  are 

cbaiged  at  rather  a  full  price.* 

\. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  evident  by  these  experi- 
ments, that  feeding  with  turnips  as  an  auxiliary, 
has  been  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  using 
turnips,  as  bv  the  state  it  is  apparent  that  if  the 
cattle  of  lot  No.  1  had  only  been  allowed  half  the 
quantity  of  turnips  which  they  consumed,  and  had 
got  oil-cakes  in  lieu  of  the  other  hal^  as  was 
given  to  lot  No.  2.  the  expense  of  their  keeping 
would  have  been  lessened  X4, 139.,  and  from  su- 
perior quality  their  value  would  have  been  in- 
creased XIO,  making  together  £14,  IS*.;  there- 
fore, by  bestowing  tne  remainder  of  the  turnips, 
with  the  addition  oi  oil-cakes,  upon  other  five  cat- 
tle, the  realization  upon  the  turnips  eaten  by  lot 


No.  1,  would  have  been  £29,  6f.  additional  to 
what  it  has  been. 

These  experiments  were  carried  on  for  two 
months  aAer  the  valuation  was  made  at  the  show 
in  April;  as  from  an  over  supply  in  the  market, 
caused  by  a  scarcitv  of  turnips,  the  cattle  would 
not  then  have  paid  lor  their  keep;  but  by  continu- 
ing till  June,  I  have  been  amply  remunerated  for 
all  my  outlay  and  trouble,  without  taking  into  ac- 
count the  great  advantage  of  the  addiuonal  and 
enriched  manure  of  twenty  cattle  fattening  upon 
the  farm,  where  ten  only  could  have  been  kept, 
had  turnips  alone  been  used  for  that  purpose;  ana 
to  any  person  at  all  acquainted  with  agriculture,  it 
must  be  evident  that  one  cart-load  of  manure 
made  by  cattle  thus  fed,  will  be  at  least  equal  to 
two,  if  the  cattle  had  got  only  straw  and  water. 

The  above  experiments,  which  are  corroborated 
by  those  conducted  last  season  by  JMessre.  An- 
drew Howden  and  Alexander  Brodie,  junior,  tend 
to  show  that  the  winter  feeding  of  cattle  is  more 
capable  of  successful  extension  by  those  who  have 
a  sufficiency  of  straw,  but  who  have  not  such 
abundance  of  turnips,  as  to  be  able  to  make  ail 
their  straw  into  manure  by  cattle  upon  full  feed- 
ing, than  was.  formerly  imagined. 

From  the  cattle  having  travelled  to  Glasgow, 
their  weight  has  not  turned  out  in  the  manner  it 
would  have  dope  had  they  been  slaughtered  near- 
er home;  besides,  from  a  verv  great  dulness  ta- 
king place  in  the  butcher  market  there,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Thomson,  who  purohased  the  cattle,  found 
great  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  beef  so  quickly 
as  the  time  of  lifting  required,  therefore  lot  No.  1, 
which  was  first  slaughtered,  had  an  advantage  by 
not  bemg  allowed  to  fall  off'  fh>m  being  kept  afler 
being  driven  such  a  distance. 


Live  Weight  of  Oatile  bejare  being  trweUed  to  Glasgow. 


Lot  1. 


Fed  on  turnips  alone. 

Stones. 
No.   1  weighed   lis 
«     2       "         104 
"     8        "  111 

««     4        «*  107 

"      6        ««  96 


Lot  2. 

Half  Turnip  &  Oil 
Cakes. 

Stones. 
N'o.    1   weighed  115 

2  «    118 

3  "    106 

4  "    122 
6    «*     92 


c< 


l( 


(I 


« 


536  I 


552 


Lot  8. 

Half  Turnip  and 
Ground  Cfom. 

Stones. 
No.    1    weighed   95 
2  "        115 

8  "        106 

4  "        111 

5  •«  91 

517 


«« 


tt 


« 


<« 


Lot  4. 


Draff,  Drer*  and 
Ground  Joeans. 

Stones. 
No.    1  weighed   109 
2        "  109 

8        «  129 

4        "  110 

6        "  88 


«c 
« 
« 


(« 
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Flesher'a  Statement  of  the  Weight  of  Bedf,  Tallow,  and  Hides. 
The  Carcasses  in  Imperial  Stones  ^  Tallow  and  Hides  in  lbs. 


Lot  1. 

1 

Lot  2. 

1 

Lot  3. 

1 

Lot  4. 

• 

0 
Zi 

n 

■ 

m 

i 

• 

i 

• 

• 
CB 
0} 

'a 

■ 

1 

■ 

i 

n 

• 

• 

St.  lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

St.  lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

St.  lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

St.  lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1 

62  1 

112 

96 

1 

61  11 

108 

86 

1 

61  9 

119 

79 

1 

57  6 

119 

72 

2 

57  2 

104 

83 

2 

61  8 

119 

97 

2 

63  0 

84 

86 

2 

54  6 

90 

80 

3 

58  12 

101 

75 

3 

65  12 

116 

77 

3 

57  6 

118 

76 

3 

66  1 

112 

77 

4 

64  4 

98 

68 

4 

66  9 

146 

84 

4 

69  12 

115 

76 

4 

66  6 

82 

60 

6 

50  12 

99 

69 

6 

49  12 

97 

68 

5 

48  9 

84 

62 

5 

.  46  9 

112 

78 

283  8  614 

391 

295  10  5S0 

412 

280  7  520 

377 

230  0  616 

857 

*  We  think  that  in  all  such  calculations,  the  value 

of  any  produce  consumed  on  the  farm  ou^ht  (o  be 

Ukeo  at  what  it  really  costs  the  farmer  to  raise  it,  and 

not  at  its  market  price,  for  that  includes  the  profit  on 
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it;  and  it  is  surely  unreasonable  to  attempt  to  superadd 
a  profit  above  the  profit  included  in  its  market  price. — 
Editor. 
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Fnmtfi*  Qntmriy  ivumlat  Afrtcohare. 

KYAK'II  PROCB9*    POR    THJD  PBBVBVTION  OF 
DRY-ROT  IN  TIMBBR. 

Until  the  privileges  of  the  patent  granted  to  this 
invaluable  discovery  were  secured  oy  act  of  pur- 
jfameDt  to  a  company,  its  excellence  made  little 
impression  on  the  proprietors  of  wooded  proper- 
ties. The  company,  aware  itiat  no  conviction  in* 
spires  confidence  like  that  derived  from  reference 
to  focts,  has  never  ceased,  since  its  ibrmatioo,  to 
adduce  the  most  authenticated  facts  in  favor  of 
the  efficac;^  of  this  simple  process.  Like  eveij 
great  practical  improvement,  it  is  now,  slowly  it  is 
Irqe,  out  not  less  securely,  establishing  itself  in 
public  confidence.  The  whole  process,  we  be- 
lieve,  consists  simply  of  steeping  timber  in  a  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate,  the  oi-chloride  of  mer- 
rury.  Mr.  Kyan,  in  claiming^ credit  for  this  pro- 
cess, does  not  pretend  to  the  discovery  of  any  new 
principle;  it  is  only  in  the  application  of  a  known 
principle  to  practical  purposes  that  his  claim  con- 
sists. It  was  well  known  before  that  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  was  commonly  used  for  the 
preservation  of  cases  of  morbid  diseases  in  ana- 
toouoal  preparations,  and  even  that  the  delicate 
texture  of  the  brain  was  preserved  in  a  firm  state 
by  it;  but  It  was  never  known,  or  even  conjectured, 
until  Mr.  Kyan  published  the  fact,  that  it  would 
also  preserve  timber  from  decay,  that  it  would  pre- 
vent that  internal  decomposition  in  limber,  which 
terminates  in  what  is  commonly  termed  dry-rot, 
Rterm  quite  descriptive  of  the  eflfect  of  the  dis- 


Por  many  yean  Mr.  Kyan  endeavored  to  im- 
press on  the  admiralty  the  importance  of  his  dis- 
covery in  preserving  the  timber  intended  to  be 
used  m  ship-building,  but  to  no  purpose.    It  is 
po  wonder  so  simple  a  process  did  not  at  once  ob- 
tain credence  of  its  efficacy.    At  length,  however, 
so  many  &cts  of  its  efficacy  in  preserving  isolated 
pieces  of  timber  from  destruction  in  untavorable 
oircamstanoes  were  adduced  by  Mr.  Kjran  to  ar- 
chitects and  others,  that  a  parliamentarv  inquiry 
was  instituted,  and  the  evidence  published.    Sir 
Robert  Smirke,  among  other  emment  architects 
and  timber-merchants  who  were  examined,  stated 
before  the  committee,  that  he  had  taken  a  cut 
from  a  k>g  of  Canadian  yellow  pine,  poplar,  and 
Scotch  fir,  ailer  being  prepared  in  Kyan's  process, 
and  put  them  in  cess-pools  and  common  sewers 
for  six  months,  in  hot-bed  compost-frames  for 
other  six  months,  in  flower-border  for  the  succeed- 
ing six  months,  and  had  them  watered  alon^  with 
the  flowers,  and  in  damped  cedars,  excluded  from 
the  airfi>r  the  last  six  months,  but  contrive  all  he 
eooU,  hn  eoold  not  wo/i  them.     Every  one  is 
aware  these  soft  pieoes  of  timber,  unprepared, 
would  have  rotted  under  such  treatment  in  a  very 
short  time.    This  evidence,  howeveri  leaves  the 
question  imanswered»  whether  it  is  necessary,  in 
ue  first  instance,  to  season  the  timt>er  thorooghlv 
befbre  the  process  will  presepve  ijt  lh>m  dry-rot.    If 
the  utility  of  the  process  were  even  confined  to 
seasoned  timber,  it  wouhl  still  be  a  valuablediscove- 
ly,  for  the  ships  of  the  navy  that  were  affected  with 
dry-rot  were  all  built  of  seasoned  timber  of  at  least 
three  years*  exposure  to  the  air,  trat  before  the  tim- 
ber is  considerco  seasoned  only  conceive  the  de- 


months  of  October,  November,  and  Deeember* 
1801,  to  asoertain  the  quantity  of  defective  Uaober 
after  the  lot  had  been  seasoned,  it  was  found  lh«t 
out  of  870  trees  of  sided  timber,  contaiainfF  611 
loads  of  50  cubic  feet  each,  239  trees,  contaiirio^ 
169  loads,  were  defective.    In  Deptibrd,  io  Octo- 
ber, November,  and  December,  1803,  out  of  138 
tree?,  containing  114  loads,  74  trees,  contaiDing  60 
loads,  were  (bund  defective.    Again,  in  Deptiord, 
in  April,  May,  and  June,  1805,  out  of  290  tree% 
containing  268  loads,  65  trees,  contatning  99  loada« 
were  found  defective.    And  in  Plymoutn  yard,  oa 
January  20,  1806, 636  trees,  containing  990  loader 
were  found  to  be  defective.    It  may  be  safely  as- 
serted, that  at  least  one-third  of  the  aided  trees 
which  are  put  past  to  season  in  the  navy  dock- 
yards become  unfit  for  the  building  of  ehips  in  the 
course  of  three  years.    The  national  loss  in  this 
item  of  public  expenditure  most  therefore  be  coa- 
sidemhte,  especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  a 
first  rate  man-of  war  of  120  guns  requiree  5681> 
loads  of  timber  to  build  her;  a  74, 3600  loads,  and 
a  28  gun  frigate  963  loads.    Now,  Kyan^s  pro- 
cess as  well  seasons  timber  in  a  short  time,  as  pre- 
serves it  when  seasoned,  from  dry-rot,  as  wiD  be 
seen  from  this  testimony  of  Mr.  George  Ward, 
Doraet  street,  Salisbury  square,  London,  joiner, 
who  cut  a  piece  out  of  a  log  of  Bispaniola  maho- 
gany, on  9th  March.  183 ),  sent  it  to  be  steeped  os 
12th  April,  and  usea  it  in  a  wrythed  hand-raiioo 
2lBt  June  of  the  same  year.    He  cut  aiKMber 
piece  out  of  a  log  of  the  same  kind  of  mahogaof 
on  25th  March,  1838,  sent  it  to  be  steeped  on  the 
4th  June,  and  used  it  in  a  dampt  flap  aiid  frame  ao 
30th  August  of  the  same  year.    On  5th  Jul?, 
1834,  he  says,  <*  in  neither  of  the  above  iostances 
has  there  Men  the  least  shrinking  of  the  wood 
since  it  has  been  used,  nor  has  the  cobr  of  the 
mahoeny  been  at  all  injured  by  the  prooessL"    It 
must  be  owned  no  severer  trial  for  warping  couM 
unseasoned  timber  be  subjected  to,  than  in  hand- 
railing  and  clampt-fraroing.    We  observe  in  this 
city  thai  many  cabinet-mfllers,  rather  than  pVaoe 
their  capital  in  a  dormant  state  by  storing  up  tim- 
ber to  be  seasoned,  send  it  to  Kyan^s  tank  to  to 
steeped  and  seasoned  just  as  they  require  it. 

The  ravages  of  the  dry-rot  among  the  shipi  of 
the  navy  are  iearful.  Independently  of  the  cno^ 
mous  cost  for  repairs  which  this  disease  caoses  to 
be  incurred  to  the  nation,  the  jeopardy  in  which 
men's  lives  are  placed  at  sea  in  ships  in  a  state  of 
dry-rot  is  wortny  of  the  nation's  coosideratioo. 
It  is  not  uncustomary  for  vessels  to  cruise  on  fo- 
reign stations  for  three  years,  and  vet  many  of 
the  ships  of  the  navy  have  been  ooliged  to  be 
docked  fbr  repairs  in  a  shorter  time  than  tbatsA 
ter  they  have  been  prepared  fbr  sea.  Out  ofSS 
seventy-fours,  only  nine  exceeded  three  years  be- 
fore they  were  obuffiBd  to  be  docked  fbr  repairs  aP 
fer  being  boUt.  The  Ajax,  seventy-four,  wai 
onlyive  months  at  sea  after  being  finished  in 
1798.  The  PAchille,  one  year  five  months:  and 
sizotheranot  exceeding  two  vears.  The  Kent 
was  longest  in  being  docked,  oeing  seven  yeait 
one  month  at  sea.  The  average  of  the  vrhole 
number  did  not  exceed  three  years  five  months. 
But  it  is  not  Uie  loss  of  service  atone  of  such  valaa* 
ble  ships  when  in  dock  that  is  most  to  be  deplored, 
the  pecuniary  loss  arising  from  repairi,  entirely 


struction  occasioned  by  the  dry-rot.   During  an  In-  occasioned  by  the  ravages  of  the  diy-rot,  is  of 
spection  which  took  place  m  Deptibrd  yard,  in  the  |  greater  importance.    The  hull  of  the  Ajax  cost  ia 
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building  £9^,039,  and  after  she  had  ooly  been  five 
-months  at  sea,  the  repairs  for  dry-rot  cost  26,683/. 
The  six  ships  that  had  only  served  two  years  at 
sea  cost  in  building  their  hulls  in  1810, 1811, 1812, 
and  1813,  £349,974^  and  aAerwards  in  repairs  for 
dry -rot  £297,368.  £ighteen  frigates,  rating  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  guns,  cost  in  repairs 
in  1805,  £253.148  179.  6d.  and  if  they  had  been 
built  anew,  would  only  have  cost  £  150,208  15s., 
beinff  in  the  proportion  of  three  tor  building,  and 
five  for  repairs,  fiut  the  case  of  the  Victory  we 
shall  particularise  as  a  ship  that  can  never  cease 
to  excite  public  interest.  The  building  of  a  120 
gun  ship  during  the  war,  according  to  Edye's  cal- 
culations, costs  £97,400.  in  the  very  fiiret  yeat, 
1800,  the  Victoiy,  100  ^unS|  was  repaired  in  Ohat- 
ham,  and  her  Qspaiis  did  not  terminate  until  186^, 
until  after  they  had  cost  £06,020.  This  was  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Trafalgar  in  1805.  But  in  1814, 
1815,  and  1816,  she  was  agahi  repaired  at  Ports- 
mouth at  the  cost  of  £47,558.  So  that  she  has 
altogether  cost  for  repairs  £  148,578  in  fifteen  years. 
But  all  these  are  isolated  instances.  The  total 
sum  for  repairs  for  the  whole  naVy  cut  a  conspicu- 
ous figure.  From  1800  to  1820,  over  and  above 
the  ordinary  repairs  of  wear  and  tear,  which  were 
£6,412,593,  the  lepairacost  £11,037,188.  being 
an  annual  average  of  £551,859.  The  sreater  part 
of  this  period  was  in  the  time  of  war,  but  even  in 
time  of  peace  the  dry-fot  appears  to  have  made 
as  great  rava^  ;  for  fix>m  1822  to  1882  the  cost 
for  all  repairs  amounted  to  £7,971,852:  7:  4,  be- 
ing anannual  average  of  nearly  £800,000,  which 
was  about  the  war  average.  As  the  usual  wear 
and  tear  should  be  much  greater  in  war  than  in 
peace,  it  follows  thaf  the  dry-rot  is  committing 
greater  ravages  now  than  in  the  war.  That  beau- 
tiful ship  the  Vernon,  56,  has  been  siezed  with 
this  hunful  disease,  and  must,  of  course,  go  into 
dock  at  an  enormous  cost  for  repalra. 

These  facts  call  loudly  for  the  adoption  of  «6me 
means  for  the  preventjon  of  so  raging  a  malady. 
Many  expedients,  we  believe,  have  been  attempt- 
ed by  the  Admiralty  to  assuage  the  evil,  and  tests 
have  been  used  to  ascertain  the  soundness  of  tim- 
ber by  immersing  it  in  fungus-pits,  bat  all  have 
foiled.  Now,  however^  ttial  Kyato^s  process  has 
been  proved  to  be  efficacious  in  preventing  this 
dire  disease,  the  Admiralty  ought  to  make  a  trial 
at  least  of  one  ship  so  prepared.  Much  money 
would  no  doubt  be  saved  to  the  public  by  its  adop- 
tion.  What  with  extraordinary  repairs,  and  build- 
ing and  ordinary  repairs,  the  annual  expenditure 
for  timber  in  the  navy-docks  during  the  war  was 
about  two  millions,  one  half  of  which  might  have 
been  saved  by  the  adoption  of  this  process.  But 
besides  the  prevention  of  dry-rot  in  ships,  the 
stock  of  timber  kepi  for  seasoning  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  besides  the  savins'  in  repair  of  pub- 
^  works,  such  as  docks,  buildingfi,  &c. 

Important  as  Kyan's  discovery  is,  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  in  regard  to  the  navy,  it  is  also 
important,  in  a  national  view,  to  the  landed  inter- 
esL  If  by  this  process  proprietors  of  wooded  es- 
tates can  not  only  use  the  timber  they  grow  in 
buildings,  fences,  implements*  and  for  all  country 
purposes;  but  dispose  of  it  to  others  who  have 
DO  wood  fit  for  use,  a  stimulus  will  be  given  ta 
planting  which  will  sopn  clothe  the  waste  places 
of  the  country  with  growing  timber,  and  in  tim€ 
render  the  agriculture!  interest  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  foreign  timber.    Indeed^  it  is  proper  to  be 


prepared  for  such  an  event,  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Canadas  by  emi^tion  will  in  time  so  denude 
them  of  their  magnificent  fbrests,  that  no  timber 
will  then  be  available  for  eicportation  to  this  coun- 
try. The  value  of  this  process  is  not  confined  to 
hard  timber,  it  seasons  sap-wood  in  as  short  a 
time,  and  preserves  it  also  from  decay*  This  pro- 
perty of  it  will  have  the  efiect  of  increasing  largely 
the  quantity  of  usefUl  timber^  if  a  tree$  for  instance, 
which  may  be  squared  to  thirteen  inches  of  heart 
timber,  can  be  squared  to  sixteen  inches  in- 
eluding  the  sap-wood,  its  value  as  a  marketa- 
ble commodity  wilH  by  this  procesf,  be  greatly 
enhanced;  much  timber  bein^  thus  rendered  ser- 
vk^eable,  whksh  would  otherwise  be  waited.  The 
applicability  of  home  timber  to  tbyesy  purpose 
of  Duilding,  fencing,  and  implements,  would  in- 
sure a  greiat  saving  to  the  landed  interesL  That 
this  process  renders  wood  for  any  species  of  work 
durable,  may  be  shown  from  the  testimony  of 
many  credible  wiinesses.  Two  pieces  of  the 
same  wood  and  from  the  sam^  part  of  the  wood, 
the  one  prepared  the  ^ther  not,  were  put  into  a  pit 
in  Wesminster  where  a  great  deal  of  rotting  was 
goin^  on;  that  piece  which  had  Underline  no  pre- 
paration became  pulverulent  atid  crumbled  down 
,  under  the  pressure  of  the  fingera,  the  other,  both 
bein^  sap-wood,  became  like  heart-wood^  and 
manifested  no  tendency  to  crumble,  though  it  had 
been  cut  with  a  knife.  Captain  A  Iderson,  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  made  some  experiments  in  the 
Royal  Carriage  Office,  Woolwich,  to  ascertain 
the  efiect  of  the  process  upon  timber  used  in  the 
construction  of  gqn-carriages.  fie  obtained  pieces 
of  oak,  ash,  and  elm,  quite  green,  with  the  baric 
on  and  twigs  with  leaves  upoU  them.  Half  of 
the  pieces  were  steeped  in  the  solution,  and  the 
whole  of  them  put  into  the  fungus  pit  to  rot  in 
March  1835*  They  were  taken  out  in  September 
1836,  when  the  unprepared  w($re  quite  rotteui 
and  the  other,  even  to  the  preservation  of  the 
bark,  sap-wood,  and  ieavesi  were  perfectly  sound. 
The  spokesi  felloes,  and  shaAs  of  carts  and  car- 
riages could  thus  be  rendered  durable  for  an  inde- 
finite length  of  time.  fSir  Itobert  Smirkeputa 
couple  of  posts  under  a  dropping  eave,  and  both 
were  expoBed  to  the  same  actions.  Afler  a  cer- 
tain time  the  unprepared  deci^yed,  the  other  still 
stands.  He  also  put  up  a  considerable  quantity 
of  paling  about  three  years'  before  he  gave  his 
evidence  on  this  subject  before  .the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  when  it  was  in  quite  as 
good  a  state  as  at  first,  though  it  was  partly  in  the 
ground;  whereas,  some  paling  which  he  nad  put 
up  the  year  belbre,  not  fixed  into  the  ground,  but 
close  upon  it,  onsteeped,  was  obliged  to  have  its 
lower  part  cut  away  in  three  years.  The  fencing 
of  plantaUons,  younff  hedges,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  hurdles,  field  gateir,  watering  troughs, 
thus  may  be  almost  permanently  insured. 

The  sleepers  used  for  railways  may  be  used  by 
this  process  with  advantage  instead  of  stone,  and 
to  all  who  have  ever  travelled  on  a  railway  laid 
on  wood,  it  is  obviously  a  much  pleasnnter  motion 
than  on  stone.  Now  that  the  rage  for  railways 
prevails,  the  Supply  of  timber  in  any  part  of 
the  country  through  which  the  railway  passes, 
will  render  its  construction  more  economical. 
Pieces  cff  grc^o  larch  weia  used  as  sleepera  on  the 
Southampton  railway ;  some  of  them  having 
cracks  wida  enough  to  admit  a  penny  piece. 
After  being  Steeped  they  became  compact,  and 
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the  cut  diameter  which  had  been  flat  became 
curved,  and  the  pieces  more  fit  for  the  purpose 
thev  were  intended. 

The  yearly  destruction  of  poles  in  the  hop 
grounds  in  England  is  very  considerable.  They 
have  to  be  renewed  every  six  years,  besides  being 
repaired  every  year.  When  steeped  they  will 
last  thirty  years,  barring  breaica^re.  The  annual 
expense  of  maintaining  and  repairing  these  poles 
is  estimated  at  £  10  an  acre,  so  that  by  usinj^  this 
process  the  hop  grower  might  supply  himself  with 
poles  at  one-fitth  of  the  present  cost. 

It  is  equally  efficacious  in  preservini?  flooring." 
Messrs.  Harris  and  Warner,  hatters,  Southwark 
London,  laid  a  piece  of  flooring  partly  prepared. 
In  three  years  the  unprepared  part  entirely  gave 
way,  whilst  the  other  remained*  as  ftesh  as  the 
day  it  was  laid  down. 

The  process  is  a  protection  against  the  attacks 
of  insects,  both  terrene  and  aquatic.  A  naturalist 
who  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  collecting  in- 
sects on  old  rails,  cannot  now  find  them  lodged  on 
any  that  have  been  subjected  to  the  process.  The 
piles  used  in  jetties  and  dock  gates,  are  efiectoally 
protected  flx)m  the  attacks  of  marine  animals. 
We  have  seen  two  pieces  of  elm  which  had  been 
cut  out  of  the  same  lo^,  and  placed  under  water 
at  the  Trinity  Chain  Pier  hear  Newhaven;  alter 
being  a  twelvemonth  immersed,  they  were  both 
taken  up  covered  with  young  muscles.  The  pre- 
pared was  Quite  Iresh  and  sharp  at  the  angles, 
whilst  the  other  was  decayed  or  rather  eaten  away 
at  the  angles  and  ends. 

The  commercial  navy  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  process.  The  ships  Enderby  and  John  Palm- 
er or  London  were  built  of  prepared  timber,  and 
both  are  South  Sea  Whalers.  The  Enderby  sail- 
ed from  London  on  11th  October  1884,  and  return- 
ed to  Gravesend  on  7th  March  1837,  having  been 
absent  twenty-nine  months.  She  fished  about 
the  Equator,  and  although  much  subjected  to  a 
tropical  and  vertical  3un,ner  seams  remained  en- 
tire. The  John  Palmer  was  away  for  three  years 
and  a-half,  and  came  home  equally  tight.  The 
bilge  water  in  both  cases  was  much  sweeter  and 
freer  from  noxious  effluvia  than  usual.  Appre- 
hension was  expressed  about  the  healthiness  of 
the  crew  of  a  ship  that  had  been  built  of  timber 

grepared  in  mercury.    A  similar  dread  prevented 
ir  H.  Davy  and  Professor  Faraday  urging  the 
employment  of  corrosive  sublimate  as  a  means  of 

Ereventing  the  ravages  of  the  book-worm  in  Earl 
penser's  library  at  Althorp.  These  apprehen- 
sions may  have  arisen  from  a  recollection  of  the 
well-known  circumstance  of  violent  and  even  fatal 
salivation  affecting  the  sailors  on  board  H.  M.  S. 
Triumph  in  1810,  from  the  rupture  of  bladders  of 
quicksilver,  and  the  escape  of  it  about  the  ship. 
But  they  may  all  be  dissipated  by  the  testimony 
of  Captain  Lisle  of  the  Enderby,  who  declares  no 
crew  could  have  been  more  healthy  than  his  was 
all  the  time  she  was  at  sea. 

fiut  the  process  has  the  powjer  of  preserving 
cordage  and  canvass  A  well  as  timber.  Colonel 
Sir  John  May,  Inspector  of  the  Royal  Carriage 
Department  at  Woolwich,  subjected  to  the  same 
trial  pieces  of  prepared  cordage  of  Bve  inches, 
with  a  duplicate  pitee  of  white  unprepared  cor- 
dage, also  of  two  and  a-half  inches,  one  and  a 
quarter  inch,  and  pieces  of  tent  line.  The  pre- 
pared pieces  were  quite  sound,  the  unprepared 


quite  rotten.  Cart  ropes,  reins,  and  sheep  Drt0 
may  thus  be  preserved  in  use  a  long  time.  Sir 
John  also  subjected  four  pieces  of  canvass  pre- 
pared which  were  not  at  all  aflected  with  mildew, 
whereas  those  pieces  unprepared  were  affected, 
and  one  became  mute  rotten.  Captain  Farquhar- 
son  of  the  Lord  Hungerfbrd  of  London,  on  his  re- 
turn from  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  in  June 
1836,  found  an  awning  of  canvass  which  was  on- 
prepared  quite  mildewed,  whereas  one  of  ihe 
same  kind  of  cloth  prepared  was  perfectly  sound 
and  clean.  Thus  bam  sheets,  cart  covers,  sacks, 
and  windmill  sails  may  be  preserved  from  destruc- 
tion by  this  process. 

What  need  of  adducing  more  evidence  on  the 
efficacy  of  this  process  for  preserving  animal  and 
vegetable  fibre?  Let  us  rather  investigate  the 
principle  of  the  process  and  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  it  to  those  who  have  hitherto  neglected  to 
taJce  advantage  of  its  utility.  Dry-rot  in  timber  is 
frequently  distinguished  by  a  sort  of  mildew  which 
covers  it,  and  the  action  of  which  in  time  causes 
decay,  or  it  assumes  a  less  organized  appearance 
and  crumbles  down  into  powder.  This  mildew  is 
not  the  dry-rot,  nor  the  cause  of  it,  but  rather  its 
eflfect.  It  may  be  distinctly  seen  by  the  micro- 
scope to  be  a  flingus,  and  springing  up  where  it 
does,  it  becomes  a  question  whence  its  germs  can 
have  found  access  into  the  wood.  To  assist  in 
answering  this  natural  query,  we  may  state  that 
Mr.  Bauer,  when  treating  of  the  pepper-brand, 
ViredofcBiida,  states  that  fungus  to  be  of  a  globu- 
lar form  and  of  the  size  of  only  yvsjf  P^^  ^^  ^^ 
inch  in  diameter,  and  therefore  no  less  than  2,560,- 
000  would  be  required  to  cover  a  square  inch. 
The  germs  of  such  plants  must  therefore  be  infi- 
nitely minute.  Professor  Ehrenberg,  also,  when 
treating  of  the  Monas  and  others  of  the  Infuso- 
ria?, stales,  that  in  the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch 
there  are  28,000,  and  in  a  square  inch  not  less 
than  500,000,000.  It  is,  therefore,  extremely- 
probable  minute  vegetable  germs  may  be  intro- 
duced through  the  spongioles  of  the  roots  of 
plants.  Indeed  Unger  detected  the  existence 
of  such  bodies  in  the  stem  of  Galium  MoUitgo, 
which  he  has  termed  the  Protomyces  etidogenus, 
developed  in  the  coagulated  juice  of  the  intercel- 
lular spaces.  All  plants,  as  is  known,  are  com- 
posed of  cellular  tissues,  whether  in  the  bark,  al- 
Dumen,  or  wood.  The  tissue  consists  of  various 
shaped  cells,  and  although  no  single  cell 'may 
pass  along  the  whole  length  of  the  plant,  as  M. 
de  Candolle  maintains,  yet  there  is  no  doubt 
watei^  air,  or  even  mercury,  can  be  made  to  pass 
through  those  cells  in  the  longitudinal  direction  of 
the  fibres  of  wood.  Experiments  with  the  air- 
pump  have  proved  this  passage'  beyond  doubt. 
These  cells  contain  the  sap  of  the  plant,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  alburnum,  and  in  the  circulation 
of  the  sap  through  the  tree  its  watery  particles  fly 
ofi'  by  the  leaves,  and  the  albumen  remains.  Al- 
bumen is  the  nearest  approach  in  vegetables  to 
animal  matter,  and  is  therefore,  when  oeprived  of 
vitality,  very  liable  to  decomposition,  particularly 
when  in  the  alburnum  or  sap-wood.  On  minute- 
ly inspecting  Wood  going  to  decay,  Mr.  Kyan 
was  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  decompo- 
sition of  the  sap  in  the  cdburnum  gave  rise  either 
to  the  dry-rot,  or,  by  the  evolution  of  heat,  vivified 
the  germs  of  the  fungi  that  may  have  been  lying 
dormant  in  the  cells  of  the  alburnum.    Now,  as 
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corrosive  sublimate  was  icnown  to  preserve  animal 
matter  from  deeomposition,  so  might  it  preserve 
cdbumen.    The  experiments  which  he  perlbrmed 
on  albaminous  and  saccharine  solutions  with  cor- 
rosive-sublimate, confirmed  the  correctness  of  bis 
conjectures.    But  the  prior  experiments  of  Four- 
croy,  and  especially  of  fierzelius,  in  1813,  had 
produced  the  same  chemical  results,  although  th^ 
latter  had  not  discovered  their  practical  appHcabil- 
iiy  to  preserving  wood.    Berzeiius  ibund  the  ad- 
dition of  bi-chloride  of  mercury  to  an  albuminous 
solution  to  produce  a  proio^hhride,  (calomel), 
and  the  proto-chloride  combined  with  ihe  albu- 
men, and  produced  an  insoluble  precipitate.    The 
insoluble  precipitate  hardens  like  a  fibre,  and  fills 
up  the  open  cells.    This  is  the  chemical  principle 
of  the  process.    The  intention  of  seasoning  tim- 
ber bv  exposure  to  the  air,  is  to  dry  up  the  albu- 
men before  it  begins  to  decompose  naturally;  but 
that  the  reasoning  is  not  always  successful,  may 
be  ascertained  irom  the  defective  state,  already 
alluded  to,  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  timber 
in  the  naval  dock-vards.    We  may  now  see  how 
green  wood  may  oe  seasoned  at  once  by  the  pro- 
cess, in  that  there  is  a  larger  proportion  in  it  of  al- 
bumen for  the  sublimate  to  act  upon.    The  pro- 
cess  is  somewhat^  analogous  to  tanning  leather, 
the  tannin  principle  of  the  bark  combining  with 
the  animal  jelly  of  ihe  skins,  and  formins:  an  inso- 
luble precipitate.    Oak  contains  much  of  the  tan- 
nin principle;  and,  as  the  sublimate  does  not  act 
upon  it,  oak,  of  all  woods,  least  changes  the  sub- 
limate solution.    The  process  thus  resting  on  sim- 
ple chemical  bases,  its  efficacy  can  never  be  neu- 
tralized.   Nor  can  deception  be  practised  by  those 
who  intend  to  deceive  the  unwary.    A  chemical 
re-agent  exists,  by  which  the  wood  can  be  tested 
that  has  been  property  steeped.   A  drop  of  hydro- 
«ulphuret  of  ammonia  will  make  a  black  mark  on 
wood  steeped  in  corrosive  sublimate,  whereas  it 
will  produce  no  change  on  common  timber. 

We  wte  glad  to  be  informed  that  thirty-five 
tanks  of  Kyan's  solution  have  been  erected  by 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  Scotland,  upwards  of 
sixty  in  England,  and  ,a  few  in  Ireland,  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  their  own  estates.  Tanks  are 
now  to  be  found  in  all  the  principal  maritime  ports 
in  the  kingdom.  Ship-wrights  and  joiners  do  not 
relish  the  process,  in  the  apprehension  their  ser- 
vices may  be  less  required,  but  owners  of  ships 
and  proprietors  of  houses  will,  neverlhelees,  use  it 
for  their  own  sakes;  and  we  have  no  doubt,  ere 
long,  shipvrrights  and  builders  will  be  unable  to 
dispose  of  new  ships  and  houses,  unless  they 
have  been  constructed  of  timber  subjected  to  the 
process. 

With  regard  to  the  expense  of  the  process, 
which  is  a  material  consideration  to  those  who 
use  large  quantities  of  timber,  a  builder,  whedier 
of  ships  or  houses,  pays  for  steeping  one  p(yund 
steriing  per  load  of  fifty  cubic  feet.  Gentlemen 
taking  out  private  licenses  for  their  own  estates, 
and  not  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  pay  five  shiUinga 
per  cubic  foot  of  the  interna)  urea  of  the  tank 
erected;  for  the  use  of  the  invention  during  the 
whole  term  of  the  patent.  Licenses  for  trade  are 
given  on  the  principle  of  receiving  a  small  pro 
rata  proportion  of  the  profits  of  the  license.  Ex- 
clusive licenses  in  towns  are  only  granted  to  those 
who  qualify  as  shareholders,  in  order  to  secure 
their  zeal  for  promoting  the  interests  of  the  com- 
pany. 


SASSAFRAS.      RAT-PROOF    MEAT- HOUSES. 
GLOSS-GRAZIRG.     BILL-SIDE  DITCHES. 

To  Uic  Editor  of  Uic  Fanners'  Register. 

Waterloo,  N.  C,  March  26M,  1888. 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Register,  I  suggested 
the  idea  of  boring  into  sassafras  trees,  and  pour- 
ing into  the  openmg  thus  made,  some  liquid  sub- 
stances, which  might,  by  being  carried  with  the 
sup  into  every  part  of  the  tree  and  roots,  destroy 
their  vitality  so  as  entirely  to  rid  us  of  that  most 
troublesome  nuisance.  Joy  way  of  beginning  the 
experiment  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  summer,  I 
bored  into  a  sassafras  tree  of  about  five  inches 
diameter  with  a  half-inch  auger,  and  poured  in 
about  a  table-spoonful  of  sulphuric  acid.  With- 
in two  or  three  days^the  leaves  on  about  one-half 
of  the  tree  began  to  turn  of  a  reddish  brown  color, 
and  by  the  fourth  or  fiflh  day,  were  black  and  dry. 
The  body  and  branches  likewise  of  about  half  the 
tree,  put  on  the  appearance  of  dead  half^seasoned 
wood,  as  appeared  from  incisions  made  with  a 
knife,  whilst  the  remaining  half  of  body,  branches 
and  leaves,  preserved  the  appearance  of  other  ad- 
jacent trees  of  the  same  sort.  This  state  of  things 
continued  until  frost,  when  the  leaves  on  the  liv- 
ing part  of  the  tree  laded  and  fell;  those  on  the 
dead  part,  remained  until  lately.  No  farther  ex- 
amination was  made  until  recently.  The  whole 
tree  now  appears  to  be  dead.  I  will  watch  it,  and 
inform  you  whether  the  tree  dies  or  not,  and  whe- 
ther any  sprouts  spring  up  from  the  roots.  This 
may  appear  a  small  matter  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  communication  for  the  Farmers'  Register;  yet 
I  am  sure  there  are  many,  very  maiiv  by  whom 
any  practicable  and  cheap  means  of^^  destroying 
the  sassafras,  will  be  joyfully  and  thankfully  re- 
ceived. 

Having  noticed  several  plans  recommended  in 
the  Register  for  rendering  meat-houses  rat-proof^ 
and  b^ieving  one  which  I  have  adopted  greatly 
preferable  on  the  score  of  both  economy  and  ef- 
fect,  I  will  in  a  very  few  words  describe  it,  pledging 
myself  that  it  will  prove  effectual,  wherever  pro- 
periy  executed.  Have  your  house  built  in  the  or- 
dinary way  of  framed  buildings,  leaving  no  open- 
ing large. enough  to  admit  rats  through  the  body, 
roof  or  door.  Fill  up  the  floor  to  tne  depth  of 
twelve  inches  or  more  with  common  quartz  stone, 
or  as  it  is  called  in  our  country  dialect,  white  flint 
rock,  and  pound  them  with  a  stone-mason's  ham- 
mer until  they  become  of  the  proper  degree  of 
fioeoess,  and  lie  close  enough  to  prevent  a  mouse 
from  fiodiog  an  opening  in  them  large  enough  to 
hide  himself. 

I  was  greatly  surprised  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
last  No.  of  the  Register,  to  find  a  highly  intelli- 
gent correspondent  of  yours,  maintaining  the  posi- 
tion, that  ^^amstofrvt^  and  even  heavy  grazing,  does 
7wt  of  necessity  impoverish  land.  I  had  pre- 
viously thought,  that  if  there  was  unanimity  of 
opinion  amongst  farmers  on  any  subject  that  ad- 
mitted a  variance^  it  was  in  relation  to  grazing. 
I  think  your  correspondent  has  been  as  unfortu- 
nate in  his  ailments  to  sustain  his  position,  as 
he  has  been  in  assuming  the  position  itself  He 
says  the  commons  in  the  vicinity  of  towns,  &c. 
grow  rich  in  consequence  of  heavy  grazing.  As 
well  might  he  have  said,  that  our  summer  cow- 
peos  uie  enriched  by  close  gnizing,  or  that  his 
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taking  monej  out  his  own  cheat,  was  the  reason 
it  wae  beeoming  daily  fuller  and  fuller,  in  ali 
three  caeee,  the  true  cause  of  improvement  may 
be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  addiia  greatly  exceed 
the  obBtracta,  I  am  theoretically  and  practically 
a  grazier  myself,  and  keep  a  large  stock;  tnit  iM 
idea  of  improving  land  by  mere  grazing,  is  one 
that  I  had  never  dreamed  of.  1  am  improving 
my  own  land,  not  by  grazing,  but  in  spite  qfit» 

In  relation  to  hill-side  ditching,  which  I  believe 
contributes  more  to  the  value  of  land  than  any 
other  improvement  which  can  possibly  be  made  at 
the  same  expense,  jrour  correspondent  alluded 
to  above,  is  in  my  opmion  much  more  fortunate. 
He  thinks  the  ditches  have  not  usually  sufSotent 
fall.  I  think  the  fall  ought  to  be  three  times  as 
much  as  it  usually  is.  Those  which  I  have  made 
have  at  least  double  as  much  as  any  I  have  ever 
seen;  yet  I  intend  to  give  those  I  may  make  in  fu- 
ture, still  more.    The  more  fall  they  have,  the  I 


is  the  necessity  of  having  them  wide  or  deep,  and 
of  course  the  less  labor  is  retjuired  to  make  them. 
Should  they  exhibit  a  disposition  to  wash  too  deep, 
a  few  stones,  blocks  of  wood,  brush,  or  almost 
any  thing  not  light  enough  to  be  carried  off  by  the 
water  thrown  into  the  ditches,  in  heaps  about  a 
hundred  yards  apart,  will  effeccually  prevent  far- 
ther washing.  As  far  as  my  observation  extends, 
I  have  seen  many  fill  up,  but  not  one  wash  into  a 
gully.  W.  O.  Greco&y. 


▲DyAHTAOBS     OF     PLANTIBTO    CORN    BARLT) 
AND  COySRINO  THK  8KBD  DEEPLY. 

To  the  Editor  of  Uie  Fsrmen*  Register* 

WatkinwiUey  Clarke  C^iMify,  Go, 

Nearly  a  year  ago,  I  received  by  mail  a  num- 
1»er  of  the  Farmers'  Register*  An  African  king 
once  inquired  if  his  name  made  much  noise  in  Eu- 
rope. With  something  of  this  self-importance,  I 
supposed  you  had  somehow  heard  of  my  love  tor 
agncuiture,  and  all  things  connected  with  it,  and 
had  done  me  the  &vor  to  put  me  down  as  a  sub- 
scriber. I  was  much  pleased  with  the  number 
sent,  and  expected  to  continue  to  receive  them; 
but  as  no  more  came,  I  read  over  the  one  I  had 
the  ofiener.  The  cause  of  no  more  oomiiig^  I 
never  knew  till  a  few  days  ago.  I  was  showing 
some  of  my  little  ones  how  to  paint  a  copy  of  the 
farm-bouse  on  the  first  page'  of  the  cover,  and 
happened  to  notice,  for  the  first  time,  that  you  had 
wntten  that  this  number  was  a  present.  JE^this 
civility  receive  my  best  Sunday  thanks;  but  truly, 
I  regret  it  was  so  neariy  rubbed  out  that  I  never 
noticed  it  before;  for  I  nave  lost  many  hours  of 
pleasant  amusement  for  want  or  the  other  num- 
ners,  I  now  send  you  ten  dollars.  I  cannot  con- 
sent to  ioee  so  much  of  a  good  thing;  so  I  want 
you  to  send  me  the  back  numbers  for  the  last  vol- 
ume, as  well  as  the  current  volume.  And  now  I 
will  send  you  some  lines  to  read;  perhaps  you  may 
not  think  them  of  any  value;  if  so,  the  fire  wm 
■oon  put  them  out  of  the  way. 

It  is  a  very  common  opinion,  that  early  planted 
com  should  be  covered  very  shallow.  Itiyould 
be  difficult  to  calculate  the  annual  loss  that  this  er- 
ror causes.  In  our  state,  very  early  com  will 
generally  produce  fully  one-third  more  than  late 
com.    Late  corn  is  generally  between  two  and 


three  feet  taller  than  very  eariy  com;  tbe 
always  higher  on  the  stalk;  and  Whoever  wrili  take 
the  trouble  to  plant  rows  of  com,  late  and  early,  by 
side  of  each  other,  will  find  the  late  ears  fully  one- 
third  smaller  than  the  early.    Again— 4ate  core  it 
always  more  injured  by  worms,  moles,  biidsy  9lc.; 
it  requires  much  more  replanting;  and  the  repiaD^ 
ed  com  makes  very  li\tle,  often  nothing.     EaHj 
planted  com  always  makes  a  better  stand,  aad 
the  replanted  makes  good  com.    Eariy  comii 
made  before  the  longest  and  hottest  days  come, 
and  before  the  dry  weather  sets  in;  conaequeoflyi 
it  will  bear  beinff  much  thicker,  withoot  firinc 
(burning).    In  planting  a  crop,  we  can  cet  eacl 
a  forwanl  start,  that  much  more  ground  can  he 
tended.    Cora  manured  with  unrotted  manuie, 
more  especially,  should  be  planted  veiy  Ibrsraid; 
forj  when  planted  late,  if  a  drought  comea  on  k, 
the  manure  oAen  does  more  harm  than  flood,  si 
itissoapt  to  bum  up  thecoro.    The  reMUt  of  my 
experience,  and  I  speak  practically  on  it,  amooiris 
10  about  this:  that  com  planted  the  first  of  Maiv^, 
generally  produces  one-third  more,  and  with  oos 
working  less,  than  com  planted  tbe  firai  of  JMay. 
Let  wh^ver  doubts  this,  take  the  trouble  to  plaot 
a  field  in  alternate  rows,  giving  two  months  be- 
tween the  times  of  planting;  or  plant  one  acre  very 
forward,  and  another  acre,  by  the  skle  of  it,  very 
late;  and  I  am  satisfied  he  wiU  decide  with  me. 
In  fact,  by  rough  measurement,  I  have  made  the 
difierence  greater  than   what   I  have   named. 
When  I  speak  of  forward  com,  I  want  soaie  data 
to  go  by,  so  that  my  meaning  may  be  underetnod. 
I  will  try  to  explain  njyself)  by  stating  thai,  in  my 
neighborhood,  com  planted  the  last  week  in  Manh 
and  first  week  in  April,  is  considered  forwaid; 
when  I  speak  of  planting  forward,  I  mean  tbe  last 
week  in  February  and  first  week  in  March. 

And  now  with  respect  to  the  covering.  Who- 
ever plants  com  very  forward,  and  covers  sfaaJlow, 
will  regret  it;  for  he  will  have  a  poor  stand  sf 
weakly  looking  com.  The  common  opinion  is, 
that  snallow  com  is  acted  upon  and  waraied  by 
the  sun,  which  causes  it  to  sprout;  will  not  a  Htm 
reflection  convince  any  person,  that  if  the  son 
does  cause  it  to  sprout,  that  the  gjround  when  it 
freezes  as  deep  as  the  com,  (which  it  will  doevei^ 
hard  frost,)  would  kill  the  roots  of  the  com,  and  if 
not  killed,  be  so  much  sickei^ed,  that  its  recoveiy 
would  be  slow?  This  will  explain  why  oftriy  oora, 
covered  shallow,  is  so  apt  to  be  kiHed  by  frost,  if 
it  does  not  sprout.  But  experience  fully  decides, 
that  when  shallow-covered,  if  the  sua  warms  it  in 
the  day,  the  frost  chills  it  at  night;  and  most  of  it 
rots,  without  ever  sprouting;  but  cover  the  eora 
deep^  very  deep,  ana  it  will  come  up  prime,  if 
the  frost  aoes  bite,  no  injury  is  done;  ana  we  insure 
the  best  kind  of  a  stand.  This  I  know  by  expe- 
rience to  be  correct  My  com  has  been  seyersl 
times  covered  deep  with  snow;  and  yet  the  more 
forward  (he  corn,  the  better  the  stand,  and  the 
better  the  crop.  But  let  us  reason  on  it.  Why  ii 
spring-water  warm  in  the  coldest  weather,  but 
because  the  earth  is  warmer  as  we  go  deeper, 
and  colder  as  we  approach  its  surface?  This  fact 
is  fully  established  ny  making  hol^  of  different 
depths,  and  testing  the  temperature  with  a  tiier- 
mometer.  f  n  cold  weather,  make  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  and  put  the  hand  in  it,  and  it  will  befiMUid 
warm.  The  fact  that  the  earth  is  wanner  in  win- 
ter a  foot  deep,  than  it  is  an  inch  deep,  eveiy  My 
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knowB;  and  it  must  follow,  as  a  matter  ofcouTBe, 
the  deeper  we  cover  com  in  reason,  the  warmer 
and  more  aniform  its  temperature  would  be.  This 
I  may;  first  cover  with  hoee,  then  list  on  it,  cover- 
ing It  still  deeper,  and  it  will  be  so  warm  and  kept 
of  ao  uni/brm  a  temperature  that  it  will  not  rot, 
and  will  sprout  mtjch  sooner  than  shallow-covered 
corn.  Again:  forward  com  is  apt  to  be  nipped  by 
late  frost.  If  the  corn  is  covered  deep,  the  frost 
only  bites  the  top;  and  I  have  never  been  able  to 
siee  that  it  injured  it  in  the  least;  cover  some  plants 
00  that  the  frost  cannot  bite  them,  and  in  a  few 
days  we  will  see  no  difference  in  what  was  bit  by 
frost,  and  what  was  protected,  fiut  where  the 
corn  is  planted  shallow,  the  ground  freezes  to  die 
root,  and  kills  it.  Whoever  will  examine,  will 
find  that  late  frost  extends  a  very  little  way  down. 
It  is  only  a  thin  shell,  as  it  were,  that  extends 
deep  enough  to  kill  shallow-covered  com,  but 
does  no  injury  to  corn  which  is  covered  very  deep. 
Against  this  early  planting,  some  argue  that 
nature  is  a  correct  guide,  if  we  would  observe  and 
follow  her;  and  that  com  should  not  be  planted  till 
the  trees  show  young  leaves,  and  weeds,  grass, 
Stc  begin  to  show  themselves.  When  we  see 
the  young  peaches  killed  by  frosrs  more  dian  one 

J  ear  in  two,  and  oflen  the  leaves  in  the  woods  all 
illed  by  (nstf  it  oertainly  irives  reason  to  thhtk 
that  Batare  is  not  a  sure  guide  as  to  the  time  of 
planting.    But  in  reality,  If  we  would  follow  na- 
ture elose,  she  would  give  us  much  better  direc- 
tiono.    ft  should  be  considered  that  the  trees  are, 
88  it  were,  planted  all  winter,  and  all  the  seeds  of 
waeds,  te.  have  been  planted  ail  winter;  and  that 
we  ehouki  not  consider  the  time  they  begin  to 
vef^ate  the  proper  time  for  planting.    They  re- 
quired a  time  of  preparation,  and  com  should  be 
planted  several  weeks  before,  that  the  com  may 
also  have  this  time  of  preparation  in  the  ground. 
AH  practical  planters  know  that  late  com  should 
be  covered  deep.    Every  body  knows  that  when 
covered  shallow,  if  a  dry  spell  happens,  the  ground 
beooraes  so  diy  that  the  seed  is  veiv  long  coming 
up,  and  then  comes  up  very  irregularly;  that  it  is 
much  more  injured  by  birds,  squirrels,  worms,  &c. 
than  when  covered  deep.    The  result  is  a  thin 
stand  of  irre^^Iar  com,  and  late  com  replanted 
makes  very  little,  every  practical  planter  knows 
by  esperienoe;  for  the  difference  Is  very  percepti- 
Me,  that  late  com  should  be  planted  deep  to  make 
good  com.    This  is  a  fact  so  plain,  that  it  is  a 
commoo  maxim  with  practical  planters;  but  the 
venr  common  theory  to  explain  the  ^t,  is  wild 
and  altogether  erroneous.    They  say,  as  the  com 
is  late,  plant  it  deep  that  the  roots  may  be  deep,  to 
oentebd  with  the  long  dry  hot  days  which  are  to 
Mine.    Wheo  com  is  planted,  cover  it  de^p  or 
■hallow,  the  seed  sends  out  the  sprout  and  its 
loots;  the  seed  and  these  rooti  noorish  the  plant 
till  it  grows  perhaps  four  inches  high.    It  then 
sends  out  a  cirde  of  horizontal  roots,  jost  under 
the  soifiice;  and  as  soon  as  these  roots  are  suffi- 
eientiy  extended  to  nourish  the  plant,  all  below 
them  dies;  so  that  whether  the  seed  is  one  inch  or 
nx  inches  deep^  by  the  time  the  plant  is  six  inches 
bigb,  the  roots  are  of  the  same  depth,  and  wholly 
unconneeted  with  tiie  seed,  and  all  the  fimt  toota 
that  came  ftom  it    I  once  pulled  up  some  stalks 
of  com,  and  showed  an  old  plantar  that  all  below 
these  horizontal  roots  died  as  soon  as  they  were 
extended  a  little  in  Oie  ground;  he  said  he  was 


obliged  to  confess  that  he  had  alwa3r8  reasoned 
wrong  respecting  the  roots  of  deep-covered  com 
being  deeper  than  shallow-covereo  com;  but  said 
he  cared  not  for  reasons;  he  knew  the  fact  from 
the  experience  of  a  ion^  life,  that  the  later  com 
was  planted,  the  deeper  it  should  be  covered.  If 
this  is  fact,  which  all  will  admit,  that  late  ^om 
covered  deep  will  produce  much  more  corn  than 
shallow-planted ;  and  this  is  fact,  which  ever\*  one 
can  satisfy  himeelfof  by  pulling  up  a  stalk  of  com 
six  inches  high,  that  it  does  send  out  this  cir- 
cle of  horizontal  roots  just  under  the  surface,  and 
all  below  them  dies  immediately.  Why  is  deep- 
planted  corn  better  for  a  large  crop  than  shallow- 
plantedf  but  because  we  thereby  have  a  more  for- 
ward start  and  a  better  stand? 

KOBEAT  R.  HaADSBT. 

j^^  13, 1838. 


THH  HABL  DEPOSITB    OF   SOUTH  CAROLIZTA. 
Tfrtbf  Editor  of  th«  FanMrB'  Regtater. 

BrUtolj  Fa.  February  27<A,  1888. 


|n  your  last  number,  I  observed  that  until  re- 
cently, you  did  not  appear  to  have  been  well  ap- 
prised of  the  existence  of  shell  marls  in  South  Ca- 
rolina. The  localities  are  very  numerous;  amongst 
the  most  noted,  at  the  time  I  resided  in  that  statey 
were  Santee  Canal,  Eutaw  Springs,  Dr.  Jamie- 
son's,  near  Orangeburg  court  house,  Mr.  Darby's, 
St.  Matthew's  parish,.  Godfrey's  ferry,  on  Pedee* 
river,  Givham's  ferry,  on  the  Edisto,  &c.  &c. 
They  form  a  part  of  the  great  bed  of  tertiary  de- 
posits, which  extends  from  New  York  through  the- 
whole  of  the  AUantic  states^  south  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, &c.  on  tile  Gulf^not  always  perceptible- 
at  the  surface,  from  a  covering  of  more  receilt 
products. 

LaADHBR  VAHrVXBM. 

[We  were  not  anacquaiated  with  the  general  geolo- 
gical fact»that  the  great  deposits  of  foBsU-shens,  or 
marl,  extends  through  South  Carolina.  But,  until  re- 
cently, we  bad  been  entirely  UDinformed  as  to  the  bed 
being  visible,  or  easily  accessible,  m  any  particalar 
lodslitles,  or  of  the  facilities  offered  by  its  position  and 
richness,  for  its  being  used  profitably  as  manure. 
Judging  from  the  contents  of  both  the  articles  from 
which  we  derived  such  ioformation,  the  existence  of 
this  richest  treasure  of  South  Carohna,  is  yet  as  little 
known  in  that  state,  as  ite  value  is  appreciated.  We 
earnestiy  hope  that  this  strange  degree  of  neglect  and 
inertness  will  not  long  continue. 

Mr,  Vanmcsm  is  one  of  those  now  ehaiged  with 
Baking  the  geologica]  survey  of  New  Tork.--En.  F.  R. 


From  the  New  Tdit  Fatmer, 
MBL0V8  OROWir  OVB&  WATBR. 

At  tiie  last  meeting  of  the  Hordeultural  Society,, 
amongst  the  fruit  froia  the  gardens  were  two  me* 
Ions,  grown  over  water,  into  which  the  roote  de- 
scend, a  plan  by  which  it  was  found  that  this  frui^ 
would  arrive  at  earlier  if  not  at  better  maturity. 
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OH  THE  BENEFIT  OF  USING  STRAW  AS  TOP- 
DRESSING  FOR    YOUNG  CLOVER. 

To  tbo  Editor  of  the  Farmers*  Bcginer. 

Madiatm,  April  14(A,  1S38. 

As  the  time  is  near  at  which  farmers  {^neraiiy 
haul  oat  the  straw  which  the  farm  producer,  be- 

rond  what  is  requisite  for  the  support  of  its  stock, 
take  the  liberty  of  recommendiDg  the  appropria- 
tion of  some  of  it  to  an  object  worthy  of  their  at- 
tention, but  which  hitherto  seems  to  have  been  en- 
tirely neglected;  that  is,  as  a  top-dressing  to 
wheat,  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  clover  on  spots 
which  otherwise  would  be  entirely  destitute  of 
vegetation.  The  first  numbers  of  the  Register 
contained  several  articles  on  the  subject  of  scatter- 
ing straw,  which  attracted  my  attention,  and  for 
some  years  I  followed  the  course  there  recom- 
mended; that  is,  to  haul  out  the  surplus  straw  as 
back  loads,  when  bringing  in  the  crop  of  wheat  to 
the  machine,  and  then  at  some  convenient  time 
to  spread  it.  This  method  has  its  advantage,  as 
it  is  hauled  out  with  little  or  no  loss  of  labor;  but 
here  it  ends,  and  the  disadvantages  begin;  for  this 
was  never  as  valuable  as  the  one  which  I  pursue, 
and  for  this  simple  reason,  that  the  poor  spots  on 
which  it  had  been  spread,  had)  failed  to  take  in 
clover;  and  then^  instead  of  the  heavy  growth  of 
clover  which  it  can  produce,  we  had  to  depend  on 
the  modicum  of  straw  which  we  had  applied  for 
the  improvement.  My  course  is  now,  to  apply 
the  straw  immediately  afler  sowing  clover  seed, 
and  the  result  has  exceeded  my  most  sanguine 
expectations;  for  at  this  time,  I  have  clover  on 
poor  spots  thus  treated,,  much  better  than  on  land 
much  richer;  and  it  is  now  better  than  it  would 
have  been  for  years  to  come,  had  it  been  lefl  as 
such  spots  generally  are.  It  may  be  said  that 
fine  manure  would  be  better,  as  by  that,  not  only 
the  clover,  but  the  wheat  would  be  improved  by 
it  I  admit  the  truth  of  this,  provided  it  could  be 
done;  but  when  we  reflect  on  the  labor  requisite 
to  accomplish  top-dressing  on  as  lai^ge  a  scale  as 
the  impoverished  condition  of  Virginia  requires,  it 
seems  out  of  the  question  even  to  hope  that,  as  a 
general  thing,  it  will  ever  be  accomplished.  In 
recommending  the  above  couise,  I  go  upon  the 
idea,  that  in  agriculture,  as  in  government,  we 
should  be.  content  with  the-  most  practicaMe 
scheme,  and  leave  to  others  the  pursuit  of  theories 
as  beautiful  as  they  are  difficult;  and  furthermore, 
I  ^hall  be  content  to  have  this  tried  as  an  auxilia- 
ry, for  one  trial  will  suffice  to  fix  our  attention  <a 
it;  for  when  we  take  into  consideration  thefadtity 
with  which  straw  is  moved,  and  the  surface  over 
which  a  load  will  extend,  1  hazard  little  in  saying, 
that  there  is  no  way  in  which  as  much  iroprove- 
meot  can  be  effected;  and  furthermore,  I  contend, 
that  even  admitting  that  our  lands  have  strength 
enough  to  ensure  clover,  we  should  find  our  ac- 
count in  this  application,  as  it  is  in  the  in&ncy  of 
the  clover  that  it  gives  an  impulse  which  no  ap- 
plication, made  at  a  later  period  of  its  growth,  can 
give.  Agricola. 

P.  S.  If  farther  proof  of  the  excessive  droucrht 
of  1837  is  necessary,  permit  me  to  mention  a  fact 
which  came  under  my  observation  about  the  mid- 
dle of  March.  I  had  a  ditch  cut  through  a  por- 
tion of  my  k>w  grounds,,  and  I  found  that  the  clay, 


at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  feet  under  groaod^ 
was  completely  dr^,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  as  it 
was  thrown  out,  it  could  be  converted  into  dust 
without  difficulty.  What  makes  it  more  remarka- 
ble is,  that  an  entire  winter's  snow  and  rain  had 
not  been  adequate  to  its  correctioiL 


SOUTHKRBr  GOJfMEROIAIi  COfrVBITTIOir. 

[We  request  atteDtion  to  the  followiag  able  repeat 
upon  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  all  the  aootbeni 
states.  Having  in  the  preceding  volume,  (p.  606,) 
when  presenting  the  proceedings  of  the  first  meeting 
of  the  convention,  expressed  our  sentiments  fully  and 
clearly  in  favor  of  the  general  objects  in  view,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  offer  further  commeait  on  that  score,  at 
this  time. 

The  wretched  and  deplorable  state  of  the  currency 
and  of  exchange,  though  one  of  the  sorest  evils  ever 
inflicted  on  our  countiy  by  mis-|;overnment,  will  be 
compensated  to  the  suffering  south,  if  this  state  of 
things  should  continue  long  enough  to  produce  the  ef- 
fect to  which  it  manifestly  tends,  of  discouraging  the 
contiDuaoce.  of  the  artificial  system  of  the  southern 
states  trading  with  Europe  through  New- York,  and 
paying  to  northern  me;x:hants,  as  agents  and  **  middle- 
men," a  profit  on  every  sale  and  every  purchase,  made 
on  account  of  southern  producers   and  consumers. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  a  paper  currency  which  is 
most  frequently  referred  to  by  its  most  thorougfa-gomg 
advocates  is  its  furnishing  means  for  the  easiest  and 
cheapest  possible  transmission  of  funds  between  distant 
places.    Now,  it  costs  an  addition  of  at  least  five  per 
cent.,  for  exchange,  for  a  debtor  in  Vu^ginia  to  psj 
his  creditor   in  New-Tork,  or  for  a  cash  purchas- 
er to  obtain  goods  there.    In  other  words,  it  costs 
five  dollar^  expense  to  convey  fi^om  Virginia  to  New 
York  100  paper  dollars;  and  from  thrice  to  five  tunes 
as  much,  from  some  other  places.    Yet  there  is  no 
question,  with  any  one,  but  that  the  bank  notes  of  Vir- 
ginia, on  which  6  per  cent,  must  be  lost  in  New- York, 
are  just  as  good  as  those  of  New- York,  which  com- 
mand that  premium  in  exchange;  or  just  as  bad — (to 
reverse  the  proposition — )  tlie  banks  of  both  b^ng 
alike  able,  and  yet  both  alike  refusing,  to  perform 
the  false  promises  to  pay,  which  are  displayed  on  the 
face  of  every  one  of  their  notes. 

If  we  had  a  currency  as  cumbrous  aud  heavy  as  sil- 
ver, it  would  cost  but  one  half  of  one  per  cent  to  con- 
vey it  across  the  Atlantic;  and  even  if  it  were  in  cop- 
per, it  would  not  cost  so  much  to  transfer  it  to  New 
York,  as  it  now  costs  in  the  lightest  currency  in  the 
world.  But  to  return  to  our  position.  The  effect  of 
this  enormous  difference  of  exchange,  is  to  compel 
the  merchant  from  Virginia,  or  North  Carolina,  who 
now  buys  foreign  goods  (as  heretofore)  in  New  York, 
to  pay  5  per  cent,  more  than  the  price  and  all  other 
previous  charges;  and  of  course  so  much  more  than 
he  would  have  paid  to  the  direct  importing  merchant 
at,  or  nearer  home.  This  additional  5  per  cent,  is  too 
heavy  a  deduction  for  ordinary  profits  to  be  long  borne. 
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and  it  operates  as  so  much  additional  inducement  to 
carry  on  a  direct  foreign  trade  between  the  reciprocal 
consumers  and  producers.  Aeason  would  sufficiently 
show  this  to  be  the  tendency,  and  ultimate  effect,  of 
the  higher  price  of  the  inconyertible  bank  notes  of 
New- York  over  the  inconvertible  bank  notes  of  the 
south;  but  facts  also  have  proved  that  the  effect  is  now 
in  progress.  The  few  importers  of  Virginia  have 
sold  out  their  stocks  of  newly  imported  goods,  at  good 
profit;  and  so  rapidly,  that  some  of  the  country  mer- 
chants who  stopped  to  buy,  in  preference  to  paying 
the  additional  northern  tax  in  exchange,  could  not  be 
supplied.  Now  is  the  time  for  Virginia  and  the  more 
Bouthem  states >  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  commercial 
bondage.—En.  Far.  Reo. 

Report  of  the  CommiileeorthirtyHme  to  the  Mer- 
chaDts'  Convention,  presented  on  Wednesday 
of  the  session  oi  that  body,  by  Creo.  Robert 
Y.  Hayne. 

The  committee  of  thirty-one,  who  were  in- 
structed **  to  consider  and  report  on  the  measures 
proper  to  be  adopted  by  this  Convention,"  beg 
leave  respectfully  io  report : 

That  they  have  bestowed  upon  the  subject  re- 
ferred to  them,  thQ  attention  which  its  importance 
demands.  Time  does  not  permit,  nor  does  the 
occasion  perhaps  require,  an  elaborate  exami- 
nation of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  this 
is  the  less  necessary,  as  the  able  documents  re- 
cently published  by  the  convention,  have  exhi- 
bited in  the  clearest  light,  and  demonstrated  in 
the  most  conclusive  manner,  every  point  which  it 
eould  be  important  for  us  to  establish.  Indeed  the 
whole  question  is  embraced  in  the  single  propo- 
sition, that  it  is  the  interest  and  duty  of  the  slave - 
holding  states  of  this  Union,  to  improve  their  na- 
tural advantages,  by  securing  to  themselves  that 
portion  of  the  commerce  or  the  country  which 
rightfully  belong  to  them;  a  proposition  which,  if 
it  be  not  self-evident,  cannot  derive  much  support 
from  argument  or  illustration.  We  rest  our  whole 
case  upon  the  fact,  which  is  beyond  all  dispute, 
that  the  southern  and  south-western  states  furnish 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  domestic  exports  of  the 
whole  Union,  while  they  import  but  little  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  productions  received  fi*om 
abroad  in  exchange  for  these  ex  porta.  It  has 
been  shown  in  the  documents  published  by  the 
convention,  that  when  the  imports  of  the  United 
States  amounted  to  9190,000,000,  those  of  all  the 
Atlantic  states  south  of  the  Potomac  and  the  states 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  anlounted  to  only  920,- 
000,000;  and  while  the  domestic  exports  of  the 
Union,  amounted  to  9107,000,000,  the  states  of 
the  south  and  south-west  exported  $78,000,000. 

South  Carolina  and  Georma,  while  furnishing 
exports  to  the  extent  of  $24,000,000,  actually  im- 
ported less  than  three  millions  and  a  half.  The 
amounts  have  varied  in  different  years;  but  this 
may  be  taken  as  an  exemplification  of  the  condi- 
tion of  southern  trade. 

The  mere  statement  of  these  facts,  must  surely 
convince  any  unprejudiced  mind,  that  this  unnatu- 
ral state  of  affairs  could  only  have  been  brought 
about,  by  the  most  powerful  and  extraordinary 
causes,  and  that  from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
the  effect  must  have  been  highly  injurious  to  the 
roLVI-16 


southern  states.  Without  attempting  to  trape  all 
the  causes  which  h&ve  had  an  agency  in  produ- 
cing this  result,  we  will  merely  advert  to  one  of  the 
roost  obvious,  and  which  is  perhaps  sufficient  of 
itself  to  account  for  it;  we  allude  to  the  unequ'al 

ACTIOir  OF  THB  FKDERAL  GOVERNHISlfT,  es- 

peetallyin  the  mode  of  levying  and  disburs- 
ing THK  PUBLIC  revenues.  If,  instead  of 
throwing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  public  burdens, 
in  the  shape  o/^ duties,  upon  those  foreign  goods 
which  are  received  almost  exclusively  in  exchange 
for  the  great  staples  of  the  south,  the  revenue 
had  been  levied  in  a  direct  tax  (however  largely 
exceeding  the  wants  of  the  Government,)  the 
burden  would  have  fallen,  at  leasf,  equally  upon 
the  different  portions  of  the  Union,  fiut  by  the 
system  which  was  adopted,  while  the  labor  and 
capital  of  the  south  was  borne  down  by  a  weight 
of  taxation,  which  in  many  instances,  amounted 
to  one  half  of  the  whole  cost  of  the  articles  re- 
ceived in  exchange  for  their  productions,  the  labor 
and  capital  of  other  portions  of  the  Union  were 
substantially  exempt  from  taxation,  and  even  sti- 
mulated by  enormous  bounties.  iNor  did  the  evil 
stop  here.  Under  the  pretext  of  encouraging 
'^domestic  industry,*'  duties  on  foreign  goods  were 
iinposed  to  ah  amount  greatly  exceMvng  the  wants 
of  the  government.  I'he  amounts  thus  brought  into 
the  treasury  were  accumulated  in  the  northern  citieSf 
and  especially  in  New  York,  from  whence  they 
were  drawn  only  to  he  distributed  among  the  mill- 
tary  and  naval  establishments  at  the  North;  the 
surplus  being  finally  divided  among  pensioners,  and 
internal  improvements  in  the  same  quarter,  and 
in  the  west.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  were 
thus  drawn  from  the  south,,  and  expended  north  of* 
the  Potomac;  andourweahh  was  conveyed  from 
us  by  a  steady  stream,  constnntly  flowing  north- 
ward, in  a  current  as  undeviating  and  irresistible 
as  the  Gulf  stream  itself^,  which  <<  knows  no  re- 
flux." With  this  system,  other  influences  were 
combined,  all  having  the  same  object  in  view,  and 
tending  to  produce  the  same  general  result.  On 
these,  time  does  not  permit  us  to  dwell.  It  is 
sufficient  for  us  merely  to  mention  the  long  cre- 
dits— the  auction  system — the  centralization  of 
the  exchanges;  and  the  concentration  of  the  whole 
patronage,  power,  and  influence  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  favor  of  the  north,  and  especially  of  the 
city  of  New  York— causes  of  themselves  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  secure  them  those  ad vani acres 
against  which  we  so  long  struggled  in  vain.  The 
calamities  under  which  the  south  labored,  un- 
der the  operation  of  this  system,  belong  to  that 
class  which  one  of  the  ablest  writers  on  political 
economy  has  declared  to  be  worse  than  <*  barren- 
ness of  the  soil  and  the  inclemency  of  the  hea- 
vens;" for  if  our  fields  were  fertile  and  the  heavens 
propitious,  the  harvest  was  for  those,  <<  who  reap- 
ed where  they  had  not  sown."  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, so  far  from  its  being  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise,  it  was  the  result  almost  of  an  evincible  ne- 
cessity, that  the  commerce  of  the  south  and  south-  . 
west  should  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  north- 
em  merchants;  that  the  exchanges  should  t>e 
centralized  at  New  York;  and  that  we  should 
be  rendered  tributary  to  our  northern 
BRETHttEN.  To  show  that  we  have  not  mista- 
ken the  character,  or  natural  effect  of  the  causes 
which  we  have  mentioned,  we  will  advert  to  one 
among  many  facts  illustrative  of  the  truth  of  our 
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position.  Before  the  introducfion  of  the  protect-  ] 
tng  dutiejt,  a  large  and  profitable  direct  tmde  was  \ 
wUuaUy  carried  on  between  the  cities  of  the  south  i 
and  the  ports  of  Europe,  by  southern  merchants, 
and  in  90uihern  ships.  For  several  years  prior  to 
1807.  for  instance,  our  imports  into  the  city  of! 
Charleston,  amounted  to  several  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  From  this  period,  under  the  operation 
oi'  the  **  restrictive  system,"  ihey  gradually  dwin- 
dled down  to  less  than  hall  a  million.  From  the 
period,  however,  when  the  American  system  re- 
ceived a  fatal  blow,  and  the  government  com- 
menced retracintr  its  steps,  back  to  the  free  trade 
system,  our  imports  bef^an  lo  increase,  and  have 
been  steadily  kicreasing  ever  since;  thusf^howmg, 
conclusively,  the  tme  sources  of  southern  depres- 
sion on  the  one  hand,  and  of  southern  prosperity 
on  the  other.  Frbbdom  is  the  very  element 
oi  the  south,  in  which  *^she  lives,  and  moves,  and 
has  her  being."  Freedom  in  "  alL  the  pursuits 
of  industry,"  is  essential  to  our  well-being.  We 
look  back  with  surprise  tathe  fact,  that  a  people 
possessed  of  such  vast  advantao^es  should  have  so 
long  and  sq  patiently  submitted  to  a  state  almost  of 
'<  colonial  vassalage;"  and  we  hesitate  not  to  say, 
that  the  page  in  our  history,  which  records  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  '*  American  system,"  (so 
palled,)  will  be  regarded  bereaJler  as  disreputaf>le 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  and  to  the  public 
spirit  and  virtue  of  the  American  people.  But, 
happily  for  our  prosperity,  and  we  will  add,  for  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union,  this  system  has 
been  broken  down — we  trust  and  belie ve/w  ever; 
and  lye  are  coming  back,  by  slow  but  sure  steps, 
to  the  great  principles  of  free  tbadb  and  un- 

HESTRIOTBD    INDUSTRY. 

To  avail  ourselves,  however,  of  all  the  advan- 
tages of  this  great  and  salutary  change  in  our 
Bvstem,  it  is  indispensably  necessary,  that  we 
should  free  ourselves  from  the  trammels  of  jonf^- 
established  habits,  opinions,  and  prejudices.  It  is 
pne  of  the  greatest  evila  of  misgovern ment,  that 
the  effects  continue  long  after  tl^e  evil  itself  has 
been  corrected,  and  in  all  commercial  operations, 
the  influence  of  established  usages,  is  extremely 
difficult  to  overcome.  To  divert  capital  from  its 
customed  channels,  to  introduce  new  associa- 
tions and  habits  of  business  among  commercial 
man,  is  one  of  the  n^ost  difficult  tasks  which  any 
people  can  impose  upon  themselves;  and  if  it  were 
pot  for  the  hi^h  spirit  and  intelligence  of  our  peo- 
ple, we  might  distrust  our  success.  When  we 
survey  tt^e  actual  condition  of  the  soutliem  and 
south-western  states,  however,  who  can  (ail  ta 
perceive  that  we  possess  immense  advan- 
tages in  this  contest,  which  properly  improved, 
mustj  in  the  end,  crown  our  enorts  with  triumph- 
ant success.  It  is  true  we  have  but  few  ships, 
but  we  have  ship  timber  in  abundance,  of  the 
choicest  description;  and  surely  no  southern  man 
can  be  insensible  of  the  importance  of  securing  a 
ipercontile  marine,  which  in  the  future  changes 
and  chances  to  which  our  country  must  sooner  or 
later  be  exposed,  may  be  essential  not  only  to  our 
prosperity,  but  to  our  very  eidstence  as  a  free 
people.  We  want,  also,  it  is  aaid,  commercial 
capital  and  credit,  and  cannot,  it  is  supposed,  fur- 
nish an  extensive  market  for  foreign  goods,  as  will 
enable  us  to  enter  into  successful  competition  with 
the  cities  of  the  north.  Now,  we  base  all  our  cal- 
culations 1^  rest  all  our  hopes  upon  the  fact,  that 


it  is  the  natural  course  of  trade,  to  cxchansre    di- 
rectly j  the  productions  of  one  country  for  ilmse  ci 
another;  and  that  all  indirect  and  circuitous  iiiLnl;s 
of  intercourse  must  be  attended  by  increajse*!  ex- 
pense, and  be  therefore  less  advantageous   to  ;\L 
parties  than  the  direct  trade.    Trade,  like  ivate-. 
always  seeks  its  level,  and  unless  when  opp**>'' J 
by  natural  or  artificial  barriers,  will  run  its  couri^ 
in  the  ehorteHt  and  moet  direct  line.    It  must  be 
admitted,  therefore,  that  but  for  opposing-  obsta- 
cles, which  liavebeen  interposed,  and  which  have 
forced  the  commerce  of  the  south  out  of  ils  jiaiw 
ral  channels^  our  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco    wor;.d 
have  found  their  markets  in  Europe,  by  the  short- 
est and  most  direct  route  lirora  southern  sea-port? 
and  in  southern  ships;  and  it  is  equally  obvion?, 
that  the  foreign  goods  received  in  exchange  iIt 
these  productions  would  have  been  returned  to  us 
throusrh  the  same  channels.     Now,  can  any  plau- 
sible reason  be  aligned,  why,  under  a  system  vf 
free  trade,  the  exports  of  South  Carolina  and  G^^r- 
ffia — amounting  as  has  been  shown  to  ®24.00U,- 
000  annually,  should  not  be  sent  directly  to  Eu- 
rope from  Charleston  and  Savannah?   and  why 
the  foreign  goods  y?w  which  ihey  are  exchanf^ed, 
should  not  be  imported  directly  in  return?     Our 
harbors  are  safe  and  commodious,  the  voya£re  n 
shorter  and  safer,  and  Che  freight  less.     But  wIkii 
is  of  infinitely  more  importance,  we  actually  pro- 
duce the  very  articles  which  are  to  be 
exported,  and  require  for  our' own  con«ump- 
TioN  the  very  goods  to  be  received  in  cxchan«Te 
for  those  exports.    Now,  can  any  thing  be  con- 
ceived more  unnatural — more  out  of  the  usual  and 
proper  course  of  business;  than  that  our  cotton. 
which  is  to  be  exchanged  fbr  the  manufactures  of 
England,  should  be  first  shipped  to  New  Y'ork— 
there  sold  to  the  New  York  merchant — by  bini 
transhipped  and  sent  to  England— there  again  sold 
and  converted  infeo  British  goods — which  goods 
are  to  be  first  imported  into  New  York,  and  from 
thence  forwarded  to  Charleston — thence  to  be  sold 
to  the  Carolina  merchant,  and  paid  fbr  in  bills  at 
6  per  cent    Count  the  number  of  agencies  em- 
ployed in  this  transaction;  sum  up  the  freight,  in- 
surance, commissions,  profits,  and  other  charges; 
consider  the  loss  of  time  and  the  risks  incident  to 
such  a  course;  and  can  any  reasonable  man  enter- 
tain a  doubt,  that  if  sucA  a  trade  can  be  carried  on 
at  all,  a  direct  import  And  export  trade, 
(if  there  be  no  obstacle  interposed,)  must  be  infi- 
nitely mora  profitable?    Under  similar  circum- 
stances, the  capital  required  to  carry  on.  the  indi- 
rect trade  must  be  much  greater  than  that  which 
must  be  needed  in  the  direct  trade.   Indeed,  under 
a  system  of  mutual  exchanges  of  dur  productions 
for  those  of  Europe,  the  capital  required,  under  a 
well  ordered  system  of  commercial  arrangement, 
would  be  comparatively  small.    Credit  might,  to 
a  great  extent,  supply  the  place  of  capital,  and 
such  a  trade  might  be  conducted  on  principles, 
which  might  ensure  to  the  planter  the  largest  pro- 
fits on  his  crops,  and  his  supplies  at  the  lowest 
rates;  while  the  merchant,  the  ship-owner,  and 
every  other  class  in  the  community,  would  parti- 
cipate largely  in  the  advantages  of  such  a  trade. 
But  let  this  direct  intercourse  be  once  establish- 
ed, and  capital  would  soon  fiow  in  from  all  quar- 
ters, to  supply  any  deficiency  that  might  be  found 
to  exist.    The  great  law  of  demand  and  supply, 
would  not  leave  us  long  without  a^  rnoney  capital, 
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fully  adequate  to  all  the  operations  of  trade.    So 
^vith  regard  lo  the  market  for  the  foreign  goods, 
which  under  this  system  would  be  received  at 
our  southern  sea^pons.    Obtaining  them,  as  we 
"should  be  able  to  do,  at  less  cost  than  they  could 
possibly  be  procured   throui;h   New  York,  we 
would  unquestionably  be  able  to  dispose  of  ihem 
on  advantageous  terms,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
\nLr  own  demand  for  those  goods;  and  this  aldne 
^would  increase  our  direct  importations  to  five  or 
BIX  times  their  present  amount.    If  only  the  con- 
sumption of  the  south  was  supplied  through  her 
own  ports,  this  of  itself  would  create  a  revolution 
in  our  trade,  which  wduld  change  the  entire  Ikce 
of  the  country,  and  pour  a  flood  of  Wealth  and 
prosperity  through  evefry  part  of  our  land.    But  it 
is  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  ffea- 
tures  of  our  system,  that  it  is  inseparably  connect- 
(ed  with  the  extension  of  our  intercourse  with  the 
interior  of  our  country,  by  means  of  rail  roads,  ca- 
nals, and  turnpikes.    A  connexion  between  the 
south  and  the  west  by  the  various  schemes  now 
in  progress  in  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Oeorgia,  and  Alabama,  will  furnish  an  outlet  (or 
all  the  goods  that  can  be  received  from  abroad  m 
exchange  tor  our  productions.    And  when  the 
^reat  west  shall  find  a  market  and  receive  her 
suppKes  through  the  sea-ports  of  the  south,  a  de- 
mand will  be  furnished,  the  extent  and  value  of 
which  cimnot  be  too  largely  estimated.    Let  these 
various  schemes,  therefore,  for  the  extension  of 
our  interior  connexions,  be  prosecuted  with  a  zeal 
and  energy  worthy  of  the  object.    Let  no  unwor- 
thy jealousies — no  narrow  or*  merely  sectional 
views,  disturb  that  harmony  of  feeling  and  concept 
of  action,  which  are  so  essential  to  success. 

There  are  some  circumstances  Connected  with 
the  present  condition  of  the  countr}"^.  Which  may 
serve  to  animate  our  zeal,  encourage  our  efforts, 
and  urge  us  to  that  prompt  action  on  which  our 
success  may  depend. 

Our  great  staple  has  now  become  *Hhe  common 
currency  of  the  worW^  It  is  the  great  medium  of 
exchange^  regulating  and  controlling,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  the  commercial  operations  both  of 
Europe  and  America.  During  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments,  it  aflbrds  almost  the  only  means 
o['  obtaining  tho%e  credits  abroddj  Cfn  Which  north- 
ern commerce  has  heretofore  mainly  relied  for  its 
support.    This  great  staple  id  our  own. 

The  revolutions  which  have  recently  taken  place 
in  the  commercial  world — the  failures  and  destruc- 
tion of  credit  in  New  York,  and  the  stoppage 
of  the  Americau  houses  in  Great  Britain,  has 
brought  about  a  ^.risis  peculiarly  favorable  to  our 
views.  Here  is  our  cotton  lyino  at  our  very 
doors;  the  produce  of  our  own  fields,  and  furnish- 
ing at  this  time>  the  only  medium  of  exchange 
for  the  manufactures  of  Europe.  Why  should 
our  own  merchants  nut  use  it  for  this  purpose? 
The  door  is  now  open  to  us,  and  we  have  but  to 
enter  and  take  possession  of  that  which  belongs 
to  us.  If  we  improve  the  opportunity,  the  victory 
will  be  our&.  The  tide  in  our  afi'airs  is  -at  the 
flood.  Let  118  launch  upon  it  bi^avely,  and  it  will 
assuredly  '^lead  us  on  to  fortune."  But  should 
this  glorious  opportunity  be  lost^  our  gallant  bark, 
instead  of  riding  the  waves  in  triumph^  may  be 
driven  among  the  breakers  or  dashed  upon  the 
rocks,  or  at  b^t  be  again  involved  in  those  '^eddies 
and  Bhallows"  from  which  we  may  never  more  be 


able  to  escape.  Even  the  "Pilot  who  weathera 
the  storm"  may  be  compelled  to  *'give  up  the 
ship,"  when  deserted  by  the  crew  and  left  in  a 
conditioh  so  utterly  hopeless. 

The  measures  which  are  deemed  by  the  com- 
mittee proper  to  be  adopted,  in  order  to  carry 
these  views  into  effect,  are  embodied  in  distinct 
propositioTis,  which  are  herewith  sabmitted  to  the 
convention.    They  embrace  a  strong  and  empha* 
tic  declaration  of  the  feelings  and  opinibns  of  the 
convention,  on  the  importance  of  a  direct  import 
and  export  trade,  and  the  duty  of  adopting  all  pro- 
per means  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  pro- 
moting it.    They  recommend,  in  the  next  place, 
strong,  earnest,  and  reiterated  appeals,  to  the  un- 
dentanding  and  feeling  of  all  the  people  interest- 
ed, with  a  view  to  enlist  their  sympathies,  excite 
their  patriotism,  and  to  call  into  action  an  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  in  furtherance  of  our  views. 
An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  convention  to  be 
held  m  this  place,  on  the  3d  Monday  in  October 
next;  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  slave-hold- 
ing states,  and  the  adoption  of  other  suitable 
measures  to  secure  a  full  representation,  at  that 
convention,  Trom    all   the  states  interestedf  are 
among  the  measures  recommended.    In  looking 
to  the  essential  objects  of  providm^  capital  and 
creditf  as.  well  as  markets  for  our  imports,  and 
thus  laying  a  sure  foundation  lor  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  our  schemes,  a  series  of  important  practi. 
cai  measures  have  been  recommended,  which  if 
carried  into  full  effect,  will,  it  is  confidently  believ- 
ed)  go  very  far  to  put  our  merchants  on  a  footing 
with  those  at  the  north.    An  earnest  call  is  made 
upon  the  banks,  to  which  they  can  hardly  fail  to 
respond,  to  provide  the  required  capital  and  credit, 
by  arrangements  perfectly  safe  as  to  themselves, 
and  at  the  same  time  well  calculated  to  furnish  all 
the  facilities  which  the  direct  trade  will  require. 
A  pkm  for  equaliziryg  our  damesiic  exchanges,  and 
keeping  up  the  credit  of  our  banks  during  the  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments,  has  also  been  de« 
vised)  which  it  is  most  earnestly  desired  may  be 
carried  into  efi'ect  by  them.    It  is  not  to  be  con- 
cealed, that  without  the  aid  and  support  of  the 
banks,  the  difficulties  in  our  way  will  be  greatly 
multiplied.    It  will  depend  upon  them,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  determine  the  fate  of  our  great  enter- 
prise.   In  order  to  divert  capital  and  credit  from 
other  pursuits  into  the  channels  of  commerce,  an 
appeal  is  also  made  to  planters,  capitalists  and 
others,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the 
acts  6f  the  legislatures  of  the  ^veral  states,  pass- 
ed during  the  last  winter,  authorizing  limitedpart' 
ner^ipsj  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  youth  of 
our  country  should  be  directed  to  commercial  pur- 
suits, and  prepared  by  a  suitable  education  to  fill 
the  responsible  station,  and  elevate  the  high  cha- 
racter of  the  southern  merchatU*    These,  and  other 
suggestions  embraced  in  the  resolutions,  consti- 
tute the  measures  recomncended  to  the  convention 
for  their  adoption.    It  wiM  be  seen,  that  they  em- 
brace a  series  of  measures  of  a  practical  charac- 
ter, all  believed  to  be  well  calculated  to  protnote 
the  objecUr  for  which  they  are  designed.   It  is  troe, 
that  we  can  do  no  more  than  to  urge  the  adoption 
of  these  measures  on  the  part  of  the  banks,  and 
others  interested.    But  when  it  is  recollected  that 
this  convention  is  composed  of  near  two  hundred 
delegates,  representing  iave  states  and  one  territo- 
ry, and  when  we  consider  the  weight  of  charac- 
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ter,  influence,  and  acknowledged  talents  of  thoee 
who  compose  it;  and  when,  vloovo  all,  we  reaoero- 
t>er  that  they  are  eni^aji^ed  in  a  matter  of  deep  pub- 
lic concern^  involving  the  welfare^  protperity,  and 
honor  qftheee  stateSf  it  can  hardly  be  believed, 
that  their  deliberate  opinions  and  earnest  recom- 
mendations can  he  without  effect.  Our  chief  de- 
pendence afler  all,  however,  must  be  upon  pvhlic 
flynnion;  but  we  have  too  much  confidence  in  the 
truth  and  justice  of  our  cause  to  entertain  a  doubt 
of  our  success,  if  every  member  of  this  assembly 
would  regard  it  as  his  own  personal  concern;  as 
well  as  a  sacred  duty  which  lie  owes  to  himself j 
his  posterity  and  his  country;  to  use  his  utmost  ef- 
forts to  advance  the  great  work.  Judginj^from 
the  past,  we  have  no  cause  to  distrust  the  Aiture. 
Six  months  ago  the  first  meeting  of  the  conven- 
tion took  place  at  Augusta.  It  was  composed  of 
80  members  representing  two  states  and  one  terri- 
tory. Now  we  have  five  states  and  one  territory 
represented  by  180  members.  The  proceedings  of 
the  assembly  have  gone  abroad,  and  wherever 
they  have  been  received,  have  produced  a  power- 
ful influence  on  public  opinion,  of  which  we  have 
the  most  gratifying  evidence  in  the  legislation  of 
several  states  on  one  of  their  recommendations, 
and  the  increased  interest  every  where  felt  la  the 
subject  of  their  deliberations. 

Thus  encouraged,  we  should  go  on  in  that  con- 
fidence, which  a  good  cause  should  never  fail  to 
inspire.  But  to  secure  stir  cess,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  make  the  necessary  efforts.  Of  one 
thing  we  may  be  assured,  that  this  great  victory 
cannot  be  easily  achieved.  It  is  the  order  of  a 
wise  and  benificient  providence^  that  nothing  truly 
great  or  good,  can  be  attained  without  paius  and 
labor. 

This  is  the  price  which  must  be  paid  to  secure 
success;  and  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  make  the 
necessary  exertions,  we  must  yield  the  priae. 
Nor  can  our  mighty  work  be  accomplished  in  a 
day.  All  essential  changes  in  the  condition  of  a 
country,  must  be  work^  out  by  slow  degrees. 
We  may  be  assured,  that  nothing  short  of  a  high 
resolve,  which  no  opposition  can  move,  a  devoted 
zeal,  proof  against  all  discouragements,  and  an 
untiring  perseverance,  which  shall  rise  superior  to 
all  difliculties,  can  enable  us  to  work  out  our  <'  po- 
litical salvation."  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves 
then,  with  the  vain  belief,  that  our  progress  in  this 
work  will  be  every  where  cheered  by  the  approv- 
ing smiles  of  our  countrv,  and  the  cordial  support 
of  our  fellow-citizens.  Conscious  that  we  are  ac- 
tuated by  the  purest  motives,  and  that  '<all  the 
ends  we  aim  at  are  our  country's,"  we  must 
nevertheless  be  prepared  for  all  manner  of  opposi- 
tion. The  measures  we  propose  come  into  con- 
flict with  too  many  deeply-rooted  prejudices,  and 
too  many  adverse  interests,  to  enable  us  to  hope, 
that  even  our  motives  shall  escape  detraction,  and 
our  purposes  misrepresentation.  We  have  those 
around  us,  whose  prospects  in  life,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, depend  unon  the  defeat  of  our  plans. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Union, — which  always 
has  exerted,  and  still  exerts,  almost  a  controlling 
influence  upon  public  opinion,  at  home  and  abroad, 
will  be  roused  into  action,  to  deprive  us  of  public 
confidence,  and  to  drive  us  fit>m  our  course.  We 
shall  be  ridiculed,  as  the  supporters  of  wikl  and 
Utopian  theories; — as  visionary  enthusiasts,  wast- 
ing their  sirength  in  the  pursuit  of  impracticable 


schemes.    We  shall  be  charged  with  uDgenerotxs 
prejudices,  and  unkind  feelings  towards  our  north- 
ern brethren,  (feelings  which  are  strangers  to  our 
bosoms,)  and  the  sto/c,  though  poUnt  slandery 
will  be  revived,  of  hostility  to  thb  rsf  losr. 
Now,  if  in  the  consciousness  of  rectitude,  we  are 
not  fully  prepared  to  encounter  all  this,  and 
MORB, — if  we  are  not  unalterably  determined  to 
go  on  in  our  course,  **  through  good  report,  and 
through  evil  report," — if  we  are  not  firmly  and 
unchani^bly  resolved  to  trample  down  all  oppo- 
sition— It  would  be  better  that  we  should  stop 
here,  and  attempt  to  advance  no  farther.    Tfiese 
difliculties  are  thus  fairiy  stated,  not  for  your  dis- 
couragement, but  that  we  may  be  fully  prepared 
to  meet  them.    If  we  are  true  to  ourselves,  we 
shall  most  assuredly  triumph  over  all  obstacles. 
The  high  character,  intelligence,  and  influeoce, 
which  compose   this  Convention,  property  and 
zealously  exerted,  CAsr  kbver  be  put  nowir. 
It  is  as  certain  as  the  rising  of  the  morrow's  son, 
that  we  shall  achieve  the  emancipation  of  the 
south  and  south-west,  if  we  are  only  prepared  lo 
make  the  efibrts  necessary  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  good  work.     We  shall  live  down  the  slan- 
ders of  our  enemies,  and  in  the  rich  fruits  of  a  no- 
ble and  peaceful  victory,  will  find  our  best  reward. 
The  peculiar  institutions  of  the  south,  will  be  for- 
tified and  strengthened, — the  streams  of  a  rich 
and  varied  commerce  will  fertilize  our  soil,  while 
diversified  pursuits  will  stimulate  the  industry,  add 
to  our  wealth,  enlarge  the  minds,  and  improve 
(he  character  of  our  people.    Civilization  and  re- 
finement,— the  handmaids  of  virtue, — will  adorn 
our  land;  and  the  oabat  truth  will  be  seen, 
and  felt,  and  acknowledged,  that  of  all  the  social 
conditions  of  man,  the  most  favorable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  heart  and 
the  noblest  faculties  of  the  soul — to  the  promotion 
of  private  happiness  and  public  prosperity,  is  that  of 
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POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS — a  truth  hardly  yet 
understood  among  ourselves,  but  which  the  future 
history  of  these  states  is,  we  trust,  destined  to  il- 
los^rate.  Animated  by  these  sentiments,  and  in- 
fluenced by  these  views — and  with  a  firm  reliance 
upon  Divine  Providence — let  the  members  of  Ibis 
Convention  now  pledge  themselves  to  each 
other,  and  to  their  country,  to  go  forward — 
firmly  resolved  to  leave  nothing  undone  that  may 
advance  our  great  and  patriotic  objects.  Let  us 
be  prepared  to  make  every  personal  sacrifice,  and 
to  use  ail  just  and  honorable  means  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  our  great  work — unalterably  deter- 
mined to  PERSEVERE  UNTO  THE  END. 


LEAD  MINE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

k  afibrds  us  much  pleasure  to  state  that  a  valu- 
able lead  mine  has  been  recently  discovered  in 
the  lower  part  of  Davidson  county. 

The  ore  is  the  carbonate  of  had  which  unites 
the  advantages  of  great  yield  and  very  easy  rs- 
duction,  and  the  vein  is  said  to  be  very  extensive. 
The  carbonate  of  lead  has  never  been  found  in 
considerable  quantities  in  Europe,  but  exists  in 
abundance  at  the  celebrated  Lamotte  Mine  in 
Missouri,  where,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
miners,  it  was  until  recently  considered  as  worth- 
less; but  that  mine  having  been  taken  up  by  a 
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company  who  have  brought  the  ligUta  of  science 
to  their  assistance,  the  carbonate  of  lead  is  now 
preserved  with  great  care,  and  considered  the  most 
valuable  ore. 

The  mine  in  Davidson  has  been  purchased  by 
Mr.  Roswell  A.  King,  whose  skill  and  persevering 
industry  are  well  known,  and  insure  success. 


K.AT1B  WORKS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  IN   AID  OF 
AGRICCLTURAI.    IMPROVEMENT. 

We  have  received  several  valuable  publications, 
which  exhibit  evidences  of  the  recent  progress  made 
in  Massachusetts  in  promoting  agricultural  interests, 
both  by  the  action  of  the  government  and  the  people. 
In  addition  to  the  other  and  greater  merits  of  these  se- 
veral pat>iications,  one,  far  from  unimportant,  is,  that 
they  are  published  in  the  uniform  and  handsome  form 
of  large  octavo,  and  the  paper  and  typography  are  such 
as  to  be  worthy  of  the  subjects,  and  to  facilitate  the 
use,  as  well  as  to  induce  the  binding  and  preservation 
of  these  and  simUar  publications.  In  this  minor  re- 
spect, of  form  and  appearance,  these  publications  are 
very  greatly  superior  to  the  documents  published  by 
the  legislature  of  Virginia;  though  even  tiiat  great  in- 
feriority is  as  nothing  when  compared  to  the  immea- 
surable inferiority  of  the  substance — the  acts  and  works 
—of  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia  in  support  of  agri- 
culture, compared  to  those  of  Massachusetts. 

Among  the  most  important,  and  the  first  in  order  of 
these  publications,  is  the  ^Agricultural  Report  of  the 
County  of  Essex,  Mass.*    This  is  the  first  part  of  the 
labors  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Colman,  commissioner  of 
the  agricultural  survey  of  Massachusetts,  ordered  by 
the  legislature  of  that  state;  and  though  the  subject  is 
a  county  which  is  one  of  the  least  agricultural  of  a 
state  which,  if  compared  to  Virginia,  is  generally  but 
little  fitted  to  reward  cultivation,  or  improvement,  still, 
the  report  is  an  earnest  of  the  value  of  such  surveys  to 
agriculture,  and  of  the  ability  of  the  surveyor  and  re- 
porter selected  for  this  noble  work.    In  the  foregoing 
pages  of  this  number,  we  have  copied  parts  of  this  re- 
port^ which  our  intelligent  readers  will  doubtless  find 
interesting,  if  not  instructive,   notwithstanding  the 
great  difierence  of  the  circumstances  of  Essex  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  every  part  of  Virginia.    There  is  not 
a  county  in  all  the  wide  extent  of  Virginia,  and  no 
matter  whether  it  be  the  best  or  the  worst  cultivated 
at  present,  of  which  a  similar  minute  and  careful  re- 
port would  not  be  highly  interesting,  and  highly  in- 
structive, to  a  large  portion  of  the  farmers  of  our  state; 
and  if  a  general  agricultural  survey  of  Viiiginia  were  or- 
dered, and  properly  executed,  such  as  is  now  in  progress 
in  Massachusetts,  it  would  do  more  good  to  agricul- 
ture, and  to  the  general  interests  of  this  commonwealth, 
than  the  worst  and  most  stupid  course  of  any  recent 
legislature  has  done  harm;  and  that  is  a  very  strong 
assertion.    But  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  any  such  things 
here;  and  useless  to  refer  to  them,  except  to  denounce, 
in  deserved  terms  of  reprobation  and  contempt,  the  le- 
gisUtion  of  a  great  state,  mi^ch  wanting  and  highly 
susceptible  of  profiting  by  agricultural  improvement. 


which  has  continually  refused  the  smallest  aid  to  such 
impiovemeot,  and  lends  all  its  energy,  and  gives  near- 
ly all  its  labors,  and  all  the  spare  revenue  of  the  state, 
to  endless  and  useless  talking  about  federal  relations, 
sustaining  the  bank-ocracy  in  its  every  iniquity,  help- 
ing demagogues  to  the  offices  they  seek,  and  giving 
fat  jobs  and  profits  to  numerous  indiriduals,  under  the 
false  pretence  of  aiding  public  improvements. 

The  other  publications  referred  to,  which  are  strict- 
ly agricultural,  are  the  'Transactions  of  the  Essex  Agri- 
cultural Society,  for  1837,'  and  separate  memoirs  of 
the  commissioner  of  the  agricultural  survey,  *0n  the 
cultivation  of  Spring  Wheat,'  and  *0n  Bone  Manure.' 
Another,  which  is  principally  and  most  usefully, 
though  not  entirely  directed  to  benefit  agricultural 
improvement,  is  the  *Re-examination  of  the  Economical 
Geology  of  Massachusetts,'  by  Prof.  Edward  Hitch- 
cock; which,  in  its  general  features,  seems  to  compare 
With  the  geological  reports  of  Virginia,  pretty  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  business-like  and  matter-of- 
fact  doings  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  with  the 
eloquent  declamation  and  endless  and  fruitiess  speech* 
making  in  that  of  Virginia.  Some  extracts  from  this 
excellent  and  practical  report,  and  also  some  animad- 
versions on  particular  portions  of  it,  may  be  given  in 
this  journal  at  a  future  time. 


NATURAL  OOKB  FOUND  IN  VIRGINIA.^ 

< There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  mineral  trea« 
sures  of  Virginia.  Yesterday  we  heard  of  another 
discovery,  which,  according  to  present  appear- 
ance,.is  destined  to  prove  of  incalculable  service. 
The  reader  will  recollect,  that  during  ihe  last  au- 
tumn we  spoke  of  a  rich  vein  of  iron  ore,  which 
was  in  a  course  of  exploration,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  James  River,  near  the  coal  pits,  and  from 
two  to  three  miles  of  the  river.  The  ore  has  been 
further  opened ;  and  we  are  happy  to  learn,'  pro- 
mise's to  ne  of  ^reat  value.  It  is  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  John  Heth,  Ksq.,  and  is  immediately  on 
the  new  rail  road,  which  will  soon  be  opened, 
from  the  coal  pits  to  the  river. 

fiut  the  discovery  embraces  a  new  object — a 
large  and  rich  bed  of  natural  coke,  which  is  just 
below  the  iron  ore — and  is  suspected  of  being  in  a 
large  field — and  of  being  near  17  leet  thick.  The 
coke  was  fiiat  discovered  by  those  who  are  engaged 
in  laying  down  the  rail  road.  They  thought  of 
burning  it  as  fuel,  and  the  experiment  has  an- 
swered. It  is  said  that  Professor  Rogers  has  pro* 
nounced  it  to  be  a  natural  coke — and  we  under- 
stand, that  Mr.  Beane  is  about  to  try  its  virtues  in 
his  iron  rolling  mill.  Should  it  correspond  with 
the  indications  which  have  so  far  transpired,  it  will 
prove  a  source  of  ^at  wealth  to  its  worthy,  libe- 
ral, and  enterprising  proprietor — as  well  as  of 
advantages  to  the  rising  manufacturers  of  Rich- 
mond.— Enquirer. 

We  have  seen  experiments  made  in  the  foun- 
dry of  this  city,  upon  specimens  of  the  coke, 
found  in  Chesterfield  county.  In  the  course  of  an 
honr  and  39  minutes,  near  1200  lbs.  oi  iron, 
brought  from  the  mine  near  Fredericksburg,  were 
fused;  and  the  castings  were  uncommonly  Bmoo|h. 
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There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  that  it  will  answer 
admirably  the  purpose  of  smelting  the  iron  Irom 
the  ore. 

The  fire,  which  is  made  of  it,  is  intensely  hot. 
It  much  resembles  the  anthracite ;  but  it  has  a  lit- 
tle more  flame. 

It  is  considered  a  very  valuable  discovery — and 
it  is  unique  in  this  country.  Analysis  gives  more 
than  70  per  cent,  of  carbon — small  portions  of  iron, 
earth  and  volatile  matter. — lb. 


From  the  Quarterly  J6ura&I  of  Agriculture. 
ON  REARING  DOMESTIC   POULTRY. 

It  has  frequentlv  occurred  to  us,  that  the  man- 
agement ol'  a  poultry -yard  is  not  so  rationally  con- 
ducted as  it  ought  to  be.  When  we  consider  the 
rapid  advances  that  have  been  made  of  late  years 
among  the  industrious  classes  of  the  community 
in  intellectual  acquirements,  more  especially  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom — Scotland  hav- 
ing been  for  a  series  of  years  an  educated  coun- 
try, while  the  same  classes  in  England  were  yet 
in  ignorance — we  feel  warranted  in  our  objections, 
because  we  have  practically  proved  the  fallacy  of 
the  '*  auld  warld"  methods  of  treating  that  por- 
tion of  our  live-stock,  and  have  established  our 
Tight  to  make  those  objections,  by  the  success 
which  has  attended  our  own  plan.  The  best  test 
of  our  ability  in  the  ofHce  which  we  can  oSer  to 
our  readers  is,  that  we  pay  nature  the  compliment 
to  suffer  her  to  dictate  to  us,  and  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  we  attend  to  her  wise  and  simple  laws. 
if  this  candid  acknowledgment  be  in  our  favor,  we 
fear  not  to  gain  proselytes  (i*om  the  old  to  the  new 
method,  and  proceed  to  the  detail. 

In  large  farms,  and  among  the  very  poor,  it 
would  not  be  desirable  to  have  a  poultry-yard  por- 
tioned off ;  in  the  former  case,  because  that  part 
of  the  livd-stock  is  subsidiary,  in  the  latter,  be- 
cause the  outlay,  though  tnfllng,  would  be  too 
considerable.  A  very  numerous  class  of  persons, 
however,  remain,  to  whom  the  rearing  of^  poultry 
tnight  be  an  object  of  emolument ;  and  others 
again,  who  seek  for  no  remuneration  beyond  the 
pleasure  which  arises  from  possessing  the  means 
of  consuming  those  animals  which  are  the  pro- 
duce of  their  own  estates.  In  all  cases  it  is  gra- 
tifying to  know  and  to  follow  a  plan  which  leads 
to  the  most  satisfactory  results;  and  that  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  best,  which  is  founded  upon  the 
experience  of  years.    We  will  begin  with 

The  pouUry-yard, — This  ought,  when  practica- 
ble, to  be  separated  from  the  other  portions  of  the 
premises  devoted  to  live-stock,  and  even  subdivi- 
ded when  various  kinds  of  fowls  are  kept  which 
are  inimical  to  each  other,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
guinea-fowls  (or  Pintadas,  or  Gallinse,  as  they 
are  indiscriminately  called),  and  the  more  familiar 
tribe  of  cocks  and  hens.  The  yard  should  be  dry. 
as  nothing  is  so  injurious  as  damp;  in  order  to 
effect  this,  the  suiface  should  be  gravel,  on  a 
fbandation  of  chalk,  for  the  benefit  of  nuick  drain- 
age. This  preliminary  we  consider  all  but  indis- 
pensable; the  difference  that  would  be  experi- 
enced in  the  well-doingof  poultry  that  is  reared  on 
a  gravel  or  chalk-paved  yard  from  those  that  drag- 
gk  through  their  existence  on  wet  clayey  ground 


or  grass  is  astonishing.    The  yard  shoulil  have  a 
full  exposure  to  the  south,  and  contain  an   ojien 
shelter  from  either  sun  or  rain.     Within  ii  should 
be  placed  dry  sand,  ashes,  small  gravel,  and  chaik. 
fur  the  use  of  the  birds;  the  two  first  naoned  ma- 
terials thoy  require  for  the  purpose  of  dusiin)^ 
themselves,  a  process  ia  which  they  not  only  de- 
light, but  which  is  essential  for  their  health;  the 
fine  gravel  is  constantly  picked  up  by  them,    and 
without  it,  their  food  would  not  undergo  a  health- 
ful state  of  digestion.     Although  the  space  allot- 
ted  to  them  is  to  be  separated  from  the  ^general 
farm,  it  should  be  contiguous  to  a  roeadow^  or  a 
common,  lor  grass  is  absolutely  necessary  for  them; 
a  small  opening  MhoulJ,  therefore,  be  made  in  the 
fence,  through  which  they  may  gain  access  to  iL 
Instinct  will  teach  the  old  birds  to  remain  no  long- 
er than  is  needful ;  of  chickens  we  shall  speak 
hereafter.     We  have  had  opportunities  of  com- 
paring the  state  of  poultry  which  had  been  pre- 
vented from  ranging  among  grass  with  our  uwa 
that  had  never  been  debarred  from  it,  and  the  re- 
sults were  so  satisfactory  to  us  that  we  canoot  dr 
otherwise  than  recommend  the  plan.    No  animal 
thrives  well  upon  one  only  species  of  food;  of  man 
himself  it  is  asked  "  can  he  live  by  bread  alone?" 
The  craving  which  poultry  evince  for  a  chancre  of 
food  is  evident  to  all  who  will  lake  the  trouble  to 
watch  them;  after  having  eaten  well  of  vanetyf 
with  a  profusion  of  the  gram  yet  lying  before  ihcm, 
they  will  eagerly  run  to  a  common  and  finish 
their  meal>  upon  the  various  aliments  that  are 
presented  to  their  choice,  grubs,  worms,  insects^ 
and  even  of  the  grass  itself  they  will  eat  very 
considerable  quantities,  when  letl  to  their  own 
freedom,  and  this  not  now  and  then  only,  but  dai- 
ly, for  they  live  very  regular! v.    Their  habits  ap- 
pear to  be  as  fixed  as  those  of  mankind;  they  like 
to  be  abroad  early  in  the  morning,  belbre  the 
slugs,  &c.,  which  are  most  alert  during  the  houre 
of  darkness,  have  retired  to  the  earth;  they  then 
return  to  their  corn,  which  they  rarely  finish  until 
they  have  been  abroad.    After  having  drunk  wa- 
ter and  dusted  themselves,  the  hens  ptoceeii  to 
the  nests  for  the  purpose  of  laying.    They  after- 
wards lie  lazily  about,  take  their  siesta  towards 
noon,  then  look  for  their  mid-day  meal;  again  sal- 
ly forth  to  the  grass,  and  rove  about  at  their  ease, 
until  it  is  time  for  them  to  receive  a  third  feed, 
when  they  retire  to  roost,'  in  summer  about  six, 
in  winter  towards  four  o'clock. 

71u  most  approved  species  of  poultry, — In  a  for- 
mer number  of  this  periodical,  all  the  kindc^  are 
enumerated,  and  their  different  qualities  eperiOed, 
so  that  choice  may  thus  be  made.  (See  No.  xxxi. 
December,  1835,  pp.  372,  390.)  We  have  bui  to 
observe  that  white  fowls  with  short  legs,  are  those 
to  which  we  give  preference.  There  exists  a  pre- 
judice against  them,  that  they  are  more  tender  than 
those  with  dark  plumage;  we  have  not  found  ibis 
to  be  the  case,  though  we  arc  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion that  the  flesh  of  the  former  is  more  delicate 
than  that  of  dark  fowls  with  black  legs. 

PouUry-houses, — If  the  number  of  fowls  to  be 
kept,  be  very  considerable,  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
right  to  have  two  or  three  dormitories,  in  the 
event  of  infectious  disorders  appearing  among  the 
stock;  but  we  do  not  offer  this  opinion  as  our  own, 
having  never  experienced  any  illness  of^  a  conta- 
gious kind,  nor  having  indeed  lost  any  of  our  nu- 
merous stock,  except  firom  casualties  and  acci- 
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dents.  One  roomy — nay,  lofty  fowl-house,  will 
be  sufficient  wiiero  judicious  arteniion  is  paid  to 
the  ibllovvin^  paniculare.  Ventilation  is  hit;hly 
requisite,  Ibr  where  numerous  creatures  conirre- 
gate  and  remain  shut  up  for  many  hours,  an  un- 
healthy heat  will  be  generated,  and  a  had  effluvia 
from  the  manure  will  stagnate  and  create  disor- 
ders which  would  never  exist  if  free  ventilation 
and  cleanliness  were  attended  to.  We  have  seen 
in  those  anomalous  spots  peculiar  to  finglanri,  yet 
christened  by  a  French  name,  and  styled  '^Fermes 
OmeeSj^^  where  every  item  was  pretty,  and  ex- 
pensive, and  ornamental,  and  artificial,  and,  con- 
sequently, liable  to  failure;  we  say,  in  such  places, 
we  have  seen  fowl-houses,  barely  seven  feet  in 
height,  with  plastered  wails  and  ceiled  ceiling, 
with  close-shutting  door,  and  a  glazed  casement, 
not  made  to  open  1  The  inevitable  consequences 
were  most  oftensive  odors,  and  a  sickly  stock, 
which  of  course  consisted  of  the  most  expensive, 
because  rare  species,  and  were  continually  obliged 
to  be  renewed. 

Fowl-houses,  we  repeat,  should  be  lofly,  and 
securely  closed  in  the  lower  part,  to  prevent  the 
ingress  of  vermin,  not  only  foxes,  but  stoats, 
weasels,  rats,  &c.  The  upper  portion  may  be 
very  open,  as  much  so  indeed  as  is  consistent  with 
due  shelter  from  rain.  As  it  is  the  nature  of 
warm  air  to  ascend,  it  is  evident  that  the  atmos- 
phere which  is  heated  with,  and  contaminated  by, 
the  creatures  and  their  odor,  will  ascend  and  pre- 
vent the  descent  of  cold  air.  The  floor  of  the 
dormitory  oui^ht  to  be  formed  of  any  convenient 
material  which  will  be  found  to  be  most  dry,  even, 
and  comtnodtous,  in  order  to  allow  of  its  being 
frequently  washed.  In  laying  the  floor,  a  gradual 
slope  should  be  made  towards  the  middle,  or  to 
one  side,  where  a  drain  might  carry  off  the  mois- 
ture, after  it  had  been  scrubbed  with  a  birch - 
broom.  All  good  farmers  and  gardeners  are 
aware  of  the  value  to  their  land  of  every  kind  of 
manure,  and  need  not  our  recommendation  to 
save  every  portion;  hence,  the  drain  from  the 
hen-house  will  of  course  be  made  to  communicate 
with  the  general  reservoir  of  liquid  sullage,  which 
every  country  homestead  ought  to  possess  in  the 
most  convenient  corner  of  tiie  premises,  where  it 
could  be  covered  in  and  kept  from  evaporation, 
by  a  rough  building  or  shed  erected  over  it.  The 
boxes  for  nests  should  be  constructed  of  unplaned 
boards,  and  fastened  to  the  walls  about  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  by  no  means  should  they  be 
placed  in  the  iowl-house;  an  out-building  ought 
to  be  devoted  to  the  purpose,  where  the  birds 
may  fulfil  their  duties  either  of  laying  or  sitting 

Suite  undisturbed;  a  fowl-bouse  appears  to  be  se- 
uiousty  avoided  by  poultry,  excepting  at  the 
hours  of  rest.  Clean  straw,  not  very  long,  must 
be  coiled  round  in  the  nests,  but  hay  should  never 
be  made  use  of;  the  scent  is  said  to  be  too  power- 
fiil  for  the  birds,  and  to  harbor  insects.  We  do 
not  assert  this  of  our  own  knowledge,  but  had  we 
not  heard  any  objections  made  to  the  use  of  thie 
latter,  we  should  give  the  preference  to  straw. 

The  fowl-house  should  be  lime-whited  every 
spring.  The  perches  for  roosting  should  be  of  dif- 
ferent heights,  but  wider  apart  than  the  length  of 
the  larger  sized  birds,  to  prevent  the  fowls  which 
may  roost  on  the  lower  poles  from  being  incon- 
venienced bjr  those  above  them.  A  sloping  board 
with  slips  of  deal  nailed  on  to  it,  at  distaaces  of 


three  inches,  should  be  fixed  from  the  floor  to  the 
lower  range  of  perches,  to  facilitate  the  ascent  of 
chickens  when  they  have  left  their  coops,  and  be- 
gin to  assume  the  dignity  of  roosting  fowls.  The 
door  of  the  house  should  be  set  open  every  morn- 
ing when  the  birds  are  let  out,  to  preserve  the 
place  healthful  by  constant  ventilation;  and  where 
no  objection  exists  to  its  being  kept  open  all  day, 
there  need  be  no  other  place  o\'^  ingress  and  egress; 
where,  however,  such  objection  does  exist,  an 
opening  must  be  made  in  the  door  itself  at  the 
bottom,  large  enough  to  admit  the  birds,  whiclx 
(the  opening)  should  have  a  sliding  board  made 
to  run  in  grooves,  that  must  be  closed  in  the  even- 
ing when  the  fowls  are  locked  in,  and  this  is  a 
precaution  which  no  one  will  neglect  who  valuer 
his  poultry.  It  will  be  seen  that  by  closing  the 
little  door,  we  prevent  all  egress  in  a  morning, 
until  some  one  of  the  family  may  be  stirring. 
Lons:  experience  has  taught  us  the  value  of  the 
regulation;  for  not  only  are  the  fowls  thus  pre- 
served from  the  attacks  of  early  marauders  of  eve- 
ry kind  (and  many  persons  would  not  hesitate  to 
run  down  and  appropriate  a  wandering  pullet 
who  would  fear  to  rob  a  hen-roost!),  but  the 
young  chickens  are  thus  prevented  from  strolling 
inl,o  the  grass  while  yet  it  remains  saturated  with 
rain  or  heavy  dew;  nor  will  the  creatures  be  de- 
barred from  their  favorite  and  natural  morning 
meal  by  this  arrangement,  since,  where  animals 
are  kept  in  an  establishment,  persons  must  be 
abroad  sufficiently  early  to  allow  of  their  finding 
worms,  &c.,  before  the  sun  shall  have  exerted  so 
much  power  upon  ihem,  as  to  drive  them  into  their 
holes,  and  remove  the  dew  from  the  grass. 

Treatment  of  the  Poultry, — Having  cared  for 
their  accommodation,  we  will  proceed  to  the  birds 
themselves.  The  stock  being  chosen — in  which 
we  would  recommend  that  some  of  the  '^everlast- 
ing  layers"  be  introduced — the  proprietor  will 
commence  his  observations.  A  poultry-yard  is 
replete  with  interest,  but,  as  every  one  may  not 
feel  equally  impressed  with  a  sense  of  it,  and, 
moreover,  possess  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
give  the  subject  personal  attention,  and  thus  gain 
experience  for  himself,  we  will  do  our  best  to  im- 
part our  own.  We  are  convinced,  however,  that 
if  the  "master's  eye"  be  not  upon  the  creatures  of 
his  farm,  they  will  fare  the  worse.  Servants, 
however  faithful  and  trust-worthy,  cannot  accom- 
plish all  that  is  wished  of  their  vigilance,  nor  can 
they  feel  that  degree  of  interest  which  is  necessa- 
ry in  the  creatures  committed  to  their  charge. 
Their  mipda  are  not  of  the  same  calibre,  their  edu- 
cation has  not  fitted  them  to  comprehend  the  phi- 
losophic motives  which  their  employers  might 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  subject;  hence,  to  have 
proper  attention  paid,  it  is  absolutely  requisite  that 
a  master  should  not  only  say  to  his  servant-— 
«Dol"  but  see  that  "he  doeth.^' 

A  stock  of  fowls  should  consist  of  pallets  and 
hens  of  from  one  to  four  years  of  age;  they  usu- 
ally are  supposed  to  decline  after  the  third  year; 
but  when  any  good  quality  is  evinced,  such  as  be- 
in^  good  layers,  close  sitters,  or  careful  mothers, 
it  IS  obvious  that,  to  deprive  ourselves  of  valuable 
dependents,  only  because  "it  is  said"  that  they 
are  on  the  wane  at  a  certain  age,  is  sufiiciendy  ab- 
surd. It  is  a  fallacy  to  deem  those  hens  inferior 
which  happen  to  possess  large  combs;  it  is  equal- 
ly a  mistake  to  consider  that  those  which  crow 
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Kke  a  coek  are  worihleas;  and  to  attempt  to  refute 
the  popular  superstition  that  it  is  ^^unluclcy"  to 
keep  a  crowing  hen  would  be  idle;  it  is  too  ridicu- 
lous (o  be  further  alluded  to.  The  number  of  lay- 
ing fowls,  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  wish  of 
the  individual,  and  his  facilities  for  their  accommo- 
dation. A  large  number  is  quite  as  easily  attend^ 
ed  to  as  a  scanty  stock.  If  only  four,  five,  or  six 
hens  be  kept,  one  cock  will  be  sufficient,  and  it 
will  be  better  to  increase  the  stock  by  degrees,  for 
a  year  or  two,  by  allowing  a  young  cock  to  grow, 
rather  than  to  introduce  another  from  a  foreign 
collection.  Battles  and  persecution  would  be,  in 
the  latter  case,  endless.  A  change  of  breed  can 
always  be  accomplished,  by  procuring  eggs  from 
an  approved  stock.  Eg^s  that  are  intended  for 
sitting,  ''it  is  said,"  should  not  exceed  a  month 
old;  and  as,  in  a  state  of  nature,  a  hen  would  oc- 
cupy nearly  that  period  in  laying  the  usual  com- 
plement of  eggs,  the  rule  is  a  good  one;  but  a 
flimple  process,  which  we  shall  hereafter  describe, 
whereby  thev  may  be  preserved  fresh,  eatable, 
and  tittabU,  for  many  months,  will  render  ail  pre- 
caution as  to  the  length  of  the  time  they  may 
have  been  laid  unnecessary.  Fifteen  eggs  will 
He  generally  sufficient  for  hens  of  the  usual  size, 
though  the  very  finest,  healthiest,  and  most  suc- 
cessful breed  wc  ever  had,  was  the  produce  of  a 
white  hen  which  had  ^'stolen  a  nest,"  had  laid 
sixteen  eggs,  and  brought  forth  the  whole  number 
of  chickens,  every  one  of  which  she  reared.  We 
would  not  recommend  that  hens  be  allowed  to  sit 
until  after  the  turn  of  days.  Early  in  January,  if 
the  weather  be  mild,  they  will  sometimes  indicate 
a  wish  to  incubate  which  need  not  be  thwarted,  if 
conveniences  can  be  commanded  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  mother  and  her  brood.  Constant 
attention,  however,  is  requisite,  and,  from  being 
reared  totally  under  shelter,  the  chickens,  like  hot- 
house plants,  will  be  so  tender,  that  there  is  small 
chance  of  ultimate  success.  The  same  objection 
exists  against  attempting  to  rear  a  brood  late  in 
the  autumn;  the  first  week  in  September  is  the 
latest  period  at  which  it  ought  to  ba  hazarded. 
There  is  yet  another  time,  during  which  it  is  ab- 
solutely indispensable  that  hens  be  prevented  from 
flitting,  and  that  is  the  month  of  June.  Close  ob- 
servation (al'ter  having  suflfered  at  that  season  nu- 
merous failures  most  unaccountably)  enabled  us 
to  discover  the  cause,  and  thereby  verify  the  trtith 
of  an  old  saying  which  we  have  since  met  with — 
''Between  the  sickle  and  the  scythe, 
What  you  rear  will  seldom  thrive^" 

We  had  noticed  that  chickens  whteh  wtte 
hatched  during  the  month  of  July  were  almost  all 
attacked  about  the  time  of  their  first  moulting  (a 
period  always  attended  with  much  suffering  to 
them)  with  a  fatal  disorder,  the  symptoms  of 
which  were  unvarying.  The  chickens  appeared 
to  collapse,  and  moved  about  with  difficulty,  as  if 
their  joints  were  stifiened,  or  rather  as  if  the  skin 
had  become  tight  and  tender;  their  feathers  be- 
came rough  and  stood  out;  their  wings  drooped 
and  dragged  on  the  ground;  they  refused  suste- 
nance; and  becoming  more  and  more  weak  and 
torpid,  they,  in  a  day  or  two,  died  off"  in  great 
numbers.  Every  rational  means  was  resorted  to, 
in  order  to  arrest,  or  even  account  for,  the  disor- 
der* at  length  it  was  discovered,  that  they  were 
in  a'  high  state  of  fever,  and  that  the  extreme  red- 
daw  of  the  skin  was  caused  by  the  irritation  of 


hundreds  of  that  minute  pest  the  harvest  hug. 
Some — very  few — were  recovered  by  anointing 
them  all  over  with  oil  and  vinegar;*  but  the  recipe 
is  too  rough  for  little  delicate  creatures,  already 
enduring  the  pain  attendant  on  the  season  ol 
moulting.  It  became  obvious,  that  the  period  du- 
ring which  harvest  bu^  are  most  numerous  and 
tormenting,  must  be  mimical  to  the  rearing  oi' 
chickens;  and  that,  if  the  hens  were  not  allowed 
to  sit  in  June,  or  rather,  if  the  chicks  were  either 
strong  enough  to  cope  with  the  evil,  or  were  no' 
hatched  until  tlie  season  for  the  pest  had  passer 
by,  that  the  destruction  might  be  preventeid,  anc 
so  it  has  proved. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  we  are  addressing 
readers  who  are  entirely  ignorant  on  the  subject 
of  poultry,  and  therefore  omit  the  more  obvioute* 
ana  simple  directions  and  information;  such  as  the 
indications  by  which  it  may  be  known  when  a 
hen  IB  inclined  to  sit;  how  long  a  time  elapses  be- 
fore her  chickens  will  be  hatched,  &c.;  yet  we 
would  not  that  one  reader  should  be  disappointed 
by  the  incompleteness  of  the  subject  on  which  we 
are  writing.  It  may  be  as  well  therefore  to  state, 
that  when  hens  shall  have  laid  from  ten  to  twenty 
eggs,  they  generally,  but  not  always,  show  the 
first  symptom  of  a  desire  to  incubate,  which  is  re- 
maining a  long  time  upon  the  nest;  thev  then  be- 
gin to  cluck,  and  their  combs  lose  that  bright  red 
color  (the  infallible  si^  of  good  health,  and  dis- 
position to  lay)  whicn  they  had  shown.  Yecy 
young  hens  sometimes  deceive  by  evincing  all 
these  symptoms,  and  will  even  take  to  an  empty 
nest,  and  remain  close  for  a  day  or  two,  yet  direct- 
ly af\er  they  are  put  in  possession  of  all  they  ap- 
pear to  require,  will  capriciously  leave  the  eggs 
and  resume  their  usual  habits.  It  is  customary  to 
place  an  odd  number«of  eggs  under  a  hen,  not  ^^fbr 
luck,"  as  the  auld  wives  suppose,  but  because 
they  lie  more  round  and  compact.  A  large  sized 
hen  will  cover  fiAeen  well;  but  if  she  find  the 
number  too  many,  she  will  reject  one.  Should  an 
egg  be  broken  it  must  be  removed,  and  her  feath- 
ers washed  from  the  clammy  substance.  For  the 
first  few  days,  some  hens  will  sit  so  steadily,  that 
they  will  not  leave  the  nest  for  food.  Fears  have 
been  expressed  for  the  lives  of  hens  under  these 
circumstances,  but  we  incline  to  think  they  might 
be  left  to  nature;  however,  no  harm  can  accrue 
from  liAing  them  ofiT  the  nests  and  placing  food 
and  water  ready  ibr  them  in  the  open  air.  They 
are  refreshed  by  the  change,  and  resume  their 
solitary  duty  in  comfort.  Food  and  water  should 
always  be  provided  for  sitting  hens  once  a-day, 
and  that  at  a  time  when  they  cannot  be  persecu- 
ted and  driven  away  from  it  by  their  congeners, 
namely,  either  before  the  fowls  are  let  out  in  a 
morning,  or  afler  they  have  retired  to  roost.  The 
plan  of  feeding  them  on  the  nest  is  perfectly  erro- 
neous, and  contrar}'  to  nature.  It  is  requisite,  for 
the  sake  of  cleanliness  and  health,  that  hens 
should  leave  it  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  As  an 
attention  to  cleanliness  is  indispensable  in  every 
department  of  a  homestead,  we  need  scarcely 
mention  that  clean  short  straw  should  be  provided 
for  every  sitting  hen,  and  the  nests  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  out  when  the  brood  is  hatched. 

*  It  should  be  known,  that  this  is  the  best,  nay«  the 
only  remedy  for  the  annoyance  which  human  beings 
experience  from  the  same  caose. 
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It  is  niucb  to  be  deplored  that,,  in  subjecting 
creatures  to  our  use,  we  cannot  make  their  com- 
Ibrt  a  greater  object  of  attention.  Grantinff  that 
man  has  had  control  ffiven  him  over  the  oruie 
creation,  it  surely  would  prove  his  fitness  for  the 

B'A  that  he  should  exercise  his  authority  with 
ridness,  and  temper  his  power  with  mercy.  If 
nature  must  be  thwarted,  it  should  be  eflecied  in 
the  gentlest  manner.  It  sometimes  happens,  for 
example,  that  it  is  desirable  to  prevent  hens  from 
sitting,  when  eggs  are  more  in  request  than 
chickens :  to  obtain  this  end,  we  have  known  very 
true!  methods  practised,  such  as  plunffin^  the  poor 
birds  into  water,  swinging  them  violently  round, 
lie.  The  most  eiectuai  plan,  and  the  one 
least  objectionable,  is  to  confine  them  under  coops, 
in  a  dark  place,  with  plenty  of  clean  water,  and  a 
hither  aliort  allowance  of  food,  lor  two  or  three 
days.  If  on  restoring  them  their  liberty  they 
should  return  to  the  nests,  a  repetition  of  the  disci - 
pitae  (or  another  day  or  two  will  generally  be 
found  an  effectual  preventive.  By  watching  the 
denizeoA  of  a  poultry-yard,  not  only  much  amuse- 
oeot  is  afforded,  but  no  little  information  of  a 
mueticaUy  useful  nature  may  be  obtained.  It  will 
be  seen  which  of  the  hens  evince  a  disposition  to 
sit,  which  to  lay  eggs,  Sec,  and  we  ourselves  en- 
joy the  comfort  of  gratifying  rather  than  crossing 
tiieir  inetidcts,  by  attending  to  these  indications. 
When  a  hen  has  sat  three  weeks  (twenty-one 
days)j  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  youni; 
broody  but  no  interference  should  be  allowed. 
Man  is  tfo  conceited,  that  poor  bungling  naitare 
cannot  be  expected  to  proceed  in  any  of  her  ope- 
rations witfiout  his  Assistance !  How  could  chick- 
ens break  the  shell  if  he  were  not  kindlv  to  aid 
them?  When  he  or  she  has  efficaciously  taken  this 
duty  from  naturoL  he  carries  the  little  fragile  things 
in  his  roiufa  awkward  hands,  pokes  them  into  a 
basket  with  some  hay,  which  he  sets  before  the 
kitchen  fire,  having  first  pulled  ofi:  the  A»te  at  the 
tip  of  iheir  beaks,  forced  open  their  jaws  and 
thraai  a  pepper-corn  down  their  throats.  Then  en- 
ter ^a  whole  tide  of  children"  and  maid-servants, 
all  eager  to  look  at  and  fondle  the  <*pretty  dears!" 
and,  in  the  struggle  for  precedenee,  down  ^oe^  the 
basket  with  its  ialf^dead  inmates,  which  is  forth- 
iRith  picked  up,  and  the  creatures  thus  stroked  and 
pitied,  and  exposed  to  cold,  and  again  attempts  to 
feed  and  nurae  them,  survive  their  rough  entrance 
imo  file  by  a  iniracle.  We  repeat— there  is  no  oc- 
caoioo  to  intrude  upon  the  hen  while  she  is  hatch- 
ing her  brood,  nor  ought  we  to  do  so.  The  chick 
that  leqairea  to  be  aoMsted  from  iu  shell  will  be 
too  ptmy  to  be  worth  the  rearing.  The  mother 
may  be  left  with  safety,  nay  withl>enefit,  for  even 
6rty -eight  hours  from  the  time  that  the  chickens 
begin  to  come  forth.  The  6ne  instinct  with  which 
she  is  endued,  will  enable  her  \o  perfect  the  ilvork 
of  which  she  has  been  for  three  weeks  the  sole 
artificer.  She  will  assist  the  little  prisoners,  and 
throsr  away  the  intruding  shells;  she  wdl  liberate 
their  beaks  from  the  scale,  and  ^^crtHy-o"  to  them, 
and  dry  their  clammy  down,  and  foster  them  in 
the  genial  warmth  of  her  breast,  and  they  will  be 
•tfengtheited  and  nourished  by  the  yolk,  which  is 
■aid  to  form  no  part  of  the  chit*keiis,  but  to  be  re- 
tained in  the  intestines,  ibr  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing their  first  alimenL  However  this  may  be,  cer- 
tain we  are,  that  the  brood  thus  leA  to  the  mo- 
tber'e  cure,  will  be  stout  and  strong  when  (the 
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whole  being  hatched  except  those  eggs  which 
may  be  addled)  the  two  days  are  expired,  and 
quite  ready  lor  the  food  which  has  been  provided 
fur  them;  A  coop  should  be  put  in  a  sunny  spot, 
but  not  ongrcuiSy  under  this  the  hen  and  her  fami- 
ly must  be  placed,  with  groats,  a  little  bariey,  and 
clean  water,  in  a  chicken  pan  or  a  garden- pot  sau- 
cer. They  should  be  fed  little  and  often  with 
groats,  a  few  grains  of  buHe)^  being  always  thrown 
to  the  mother,  which  she  will  peck  and  split,  and 
call  her  young  ones  to  partake  of.  Every  day  the 
coop  should  be  removed  to  a  little  distance,  so  that 
the  creatures  may  be  clean  and  dry ;  and  each 
morning  too,  a  fresh  sod  of  grass  tuif  ought  to  be 
placed  inside  the  coop  tor  them  to  scratch  and  de- 
molish, to  obtain  any  worms  or  insects  that  may 
be  lurking  among  the  roots  of  the  grass.  It  is 
usual  for  hens  to  be  detained  in  their  coops  for  a 
month:  we  object  to  this  decidedly.  Indeed, 
where  the  range  is  small,  and  the  situation  in- 
closed, we  prefer  that  nature  should  be  seconded, 
and  the  maternal  anxieties  indulged,  by  setting 
them  free  after  the  first  two  or  three  days. 

#*ood.^We  have  stated  that  groats  are  the  beat 
aliment  for  chickens,  but  they  may  be  discontinued 
as  soon  as  it  is  perceived  that  the  voung  ones  are 
able  to  eat  whole  barley.  That  food  which  is  most 
nutritions  is  the  most  proper  for  every  animal,  and 
will  be  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  While  we  were 
buying  our  experience,  we  made  trial  of  all  kinds 
that  are  usually  given,  tail-wheat,  inferior  bariey, 
sunflower  seeds  (of  which  last  we  grew  an  immense 
quantity,  on  purpose  to  make  a  fair  trial  of  the  as- 
sertioh,  ihat  this  food  would  impart  the  color  and 
flavor  of  game  to  the  flesh  of  domestic  fowls,  and 
which  we  fbund  to  be  a  fallacv),  maize  or  Indian 
corn,  potatoes  boiled,  and  barley  of  the  best  quali- 
ty. It  roust  be  confessed,  that  Indhin  com  is  the 
aliment  they  most  preferred,  but  as  it  is  ix)w  very 
little  cultivated  in  this  country,  it  is' too  expensive, 
unless  within  a  short  distance  of  London,  Liver- 
pool, &C.,  where  it  is  imported  from  America* 
The  best  bariey,  therelbre,  and  plenty  of  it,  should 
be  given  with  a  few  peas  in  the  winter ;  occasion- 
ally somfe  boiled  potatoes,  the  latter  merely  to 
amuse  them,  with  a  few  green  leaves  from  the 
garden,  such  as  cabbage,  lettuce,  Ice,  to  supply 
the  place  of  their  favorite  grass,  when  sultry  wea- 
ther may  have  deprived  them  of  that  daily  treat. 
Clean  fresh  water,  should  be  their  only  beverage. 

We  abjure  the  system  of  cooping  previously  to 
killing,  oh  several  accounts  ;  it  is  not  necessaiy,  it 
is  cruel,  and  it  induces  a  state  of  disease,  instead  of 
health.  That  it  is  not  neressary,  is  evklent  from 
this  fact,  that  a  '^barn-door  fowl"  has  always  re- 
tained the  supremacy  over  the  more  grossly  fed 
poultry  of  the  metropolis ;  that  it  is  cruel,  need 
scarcely  be  pointed  out  to  the  most  unobservant ; 
that  it  induces  disease,  is  a  fact  which  will  not  be 
doubted,'  when  we  consider  that  we  alter  the  crea- 
tures* habits,  debar  them  from  exercise,  and  pre- 
vent them  from  having  recourse  to  th^  instinc- 
tive enjoyments,  which  cotitribute  to  health.  If 
poultry  have  been  well  fed  always,  they  can  re- 
quire no  fatting r  if  they  are  henlthftil,  they  are  iu 
the  fittest  state  for  the  table.  The  longest  period 
of  confinement  which  we  consider  necessary,  is 
three  days ;  on  the  first  two,  we  give  them  bar- 
ley-meal instead  of  bariey,  because,  bein^  unable 
to  procure  small  gravel  to  assist  in  digesting  that 
hard  food,  it  is  better  to  substitute  an  aliment 
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which  is  soAer.  On  the  third  day,  they  should  eat 
nothiarr.  that  is  for  twelve  hours,  before  they  are 
killed. 

The  horrid  system  of  cramming,  that  disgrace 
to  these  enlightened  times,  we  cannot  too  strongly 
reprobate !  It  is  grievous  to  reflect  upon  the  innate 
cruelty  oi' nature  which  man  possesses ;  we  regret 
to  think  it  innate,  yet  such  it  must  he,  for  if  it  pro- 
ceeded from  ignorance,  our  educational  systems 
ought  to  have  instructed  the  commutiit)^ ;  if  from 
the  remnants  of  our  barbaric  origin,  civilization 
and  sociality  should  have  shamed  human  beings 
into  humanity!  Crueltv  and  cowardice  are  in- 
separable;  the  more  weak  and  unoffending  the  ob- 
jects, the  greater  is  his  delight  to  torture  them. 
How  vitiated,  too,  must  be  the  taste  of  those  who 
can  endeavor,  and  thereby  encourage,  this  torture 
of  creatures  which  are  over  fed,  and  consequently 
in  a  state  of  disease ! 

One  of  our  be«t  writers  on  domestic  poultry, 
fionnington  Mowbray,  Esq.  ^whoee  able  work  is 
nevertheless  tinctured  with  irrationalities)  thus 
speaks  of  this  vile  custom,  in  his  "Practical  Trea- 
tise on  breeding,  rearing,  and  fattening  domestic 
po jllry,''  page  69. 

"The  Workingham  method  of  feeding,  is  to 
confine  the  fowls  in  a  dark  pla^,  and  cram  them 
with  a  paste  made  of  barley-meal,  mutton-suat 
treacle,  or  coarse  brown  sugar,  and  milk,  and 
thev  are  found  completely  ripe  (ripe !)  in  a  fort- 
night. If  kept  longer,  the  fever  tnat  is  induced 
by  this  continued  state  of  repletion,  renders  them 
red  and  unsaleable,  and  frequently  kills  them.  I 
must  presume  to  repeat,  it  appears  to  me  utterly 
contrary  to  reason,  tnat  fowls  fed  upon  such  greasy 
and  impure  mixtures,  can  possibly  produce  flesh 
80  lat,  nrm,  so  delicate,  high  flavored,  or  nourish- 
ing, as  those  fattened  on  more  simple  and  substan- 
tliU  food,  as  for  example,  meal  and  milk;  .and  f 
think  lightly  of  either  treacle  or  sugar.  With  re- 
spect to  grease  of  any  kind,  its  cmef  effect  must 
be  to  render  the  flesh  loose,  and  of  indelicate  flar 
vor.  •  •  •  •  •  Real  excellence  cannot  be 
obtained,  but  by  waiting  Nature^stime,  and  using 
^e  best  food.  Besides  all  this,  1  have  been  very 
unsuccessful  in  any  few  attempts  to  fatten  fowls 
by  cramming,  they  seem  to  loathe  the  crams,  to 
pine,  and  to  lose  the  flesh  thev  were  put  up  with, 
instead  of  acquiring  fat:  and  where  crammed  fowls 
do  succeed,  they  must  necessarily  in  the  height  of 
their  fut  be  in  a  state  of  disease." 

In  and  around  London,  the  trade  of  fiitting  fowls 
is  at  once  extensive  and  lucrative.  The  state  of 
misery  in  which  these  poor  victims  to  the  crualiy 
and  gluttony  of  the  coarse-feeding  chiaens  add 
their  caterers,  drag  on  their  existence,  is  truly  pitia- 
ble; shut  in  from  pure  air,  and  the  enjoyments  of 
liberty^  cooped  up  and  gorged  against  their  will 
with  food  abhorrent  to  their  taste;  what  well- 
regulated  mind  does  not  revolt  li*om  the  contem- 
plation, and  who  would  not  rather  partake  of  even 
inferior  flavored  poultrv,  rather  than  encourage  a 
trade  so  degrading  to  humanity ! 

But  we  maintain,  that  the  rational  plan  which 
we  have  detailed,  will  ensure  a  supply  of  the  finest 
poultry  that  can  be  reared;  thus,  in  discounte- 
nancing the  cmmming  system,  "virtue  would  be 
its  own  reward." 

Our  remarks  on  this  subject  being  the  result  of 
experience,  and  our  plans  therefore  practical,  we 
feel  no  hesitation  in  promising  the  same  success 


to  all  who  may  adopt  them,  which  haa  auended 
ourselves.     We  are  fond  of  experimeaiio^  ao4 
having  tried  every  known  method  to  preserve 
eggs,  and  found  aU  qfthem  faUibU :  we  discover- 
ed a  simple  method,  which  we  have  proved  to  be 
unobjectionable.    It  is  well  known,  that  while  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  remains  surrounded  by  the  while 
or  albumen,  the  egg  is  good.    Few  of  oar  readers 
can  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  escaped 
that  breakfast-table  infliction^a  stale  tgg;  aod 
they  will  not  fail  to  have  observed,  that  od  one 
side  of  it  there  exists  no  white,  but  that  the  yolk 
is  in  close  contact  with  the  shell]    Thia  alteration 
in  the  position  of  the  vitellus  or  yolk,  is  the  cauae 
of  the  annoyance ;  the  shell  is  porous,  aod  as  sood 
as  that  portion  of  the  egg,  which  is  iotended  to 
constitute  the  food  of  the  chk^ken,  and  w  cooae- 
quently  liable  to  corrupt  on  being  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere,  simcs  through  the 
surrounding  medium,  which  contains  (and  perhaps 
partakes  of)  the  vital  principle,  aod  touehes  the 
shell,  the  process  of  decomposition  commences. 

To  retain  the  yolk,  then,  in  the  middle  of  the 
white,  is  the  desideratum,  and  this  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  achieving  lor  many  months.  We  had 
ftiiled  to  preserve  them  in  bran,  sand,  aehes,  salt, 
lime-water,  hanging  them  up  in  nets,  andscaklinf 
them;  the  last-nan^  plan,  however,  though  ob- 
jectionable, is  the  best,  excepting  our  own,  which 
consists  merely  in  turning  them  every  da^,  and  k 
thus  contrived:  A  frame  of  wood,  two  feet  k>og 
by  one  wide,  and  two  inches  in  height,  has  straeg 
copper-wire  stmined  across  from  end  to  eod  and 
side  to  side,  to  form  squares  large  enough  to  alloir 
eggs  that  are  of  a  meilium  else  being  placed  in 
every  alternate  space;  the  wire  to  be  twisted  at 
each  corner  of  the  reticulation  or  intersection.  In 
private  families,  the  number  of  eggs  will  rarely 
exceed  those  of  the  square  receptacles  contaiiifti 
in  one  square  frame,  and  can  therefore  be  widi 
ease  turned  every  day,  (forty  or  fifly  being  re- 
versed in  one  minute);  but  when  eggs  are  kept 
for  sale,  or  on  a  large  scale,  hundreds  could  be 
managed  in  the  same  short  time,  by  having  seve- 
ral of  these  frames  made  to  fit  on  to  one  aaocher 
with  handles,  so  that  tlie  whole  stock  might  be 
turned  at  once.  The  plan  is  excellent,  yet  suscep- 
tible of  much  improvement.  In  the  event  of  pack- 
ing eggs  for  sea  voyages,  it  would  be  invaloabler 
if  the  slight  attention  they  require  coukl  be  com- 
manded. 

Di$ea8e8, — Of  the  disorders  to  which  poultry 
are  liable,  we  really  are  pmcttcally  ignorant,  hav- 
ing for  many  years  been  so  fortunate  as  to  expe- 
rience few  or  no  instances  of  disease  among  oar 
stock;  and  we  attribute  the  health  of  our  various 
animals  in  the  farm-yard,  entirely  to  strict  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness,  diet,  and  rational  treatment. 
Those  who  listen  to  the  advice  of  the  igooFantanil 
prejudiced,  nay,  they  who  seek  from  books  reme- 
dies for  disorders  which  may  appear  among  their 
live-stock,  will  have  to  contend  with  monstroos 
absurdities,  excessive  ignorance,  and  barbarous 
cruelty,  in  the  quackeries  recommended.  Nature 
will  generally  eflect  a  cure,  if  her  efforts  are  se- 
conded bv  simple  means  on  our  own  part.  Calo- 
mel, sulphur,  rue,  pepper,  and  gin,  are  all  absurdi- 
ties, though  all  recomroeoded  for  the  ailments  of' 
poultry. 

Dudes, — Large-bodied  and  dark-feathereddocks, 
are  generally  finer  flavored  than  those  with  white 
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plumage.  It  m  not  usual  for  these  birds  to  lay 
more  eggs  than  they  can  hatch,  though  occasion- 
ally, a  valuable  individual  may  be  found  in  a  dis- 
trict, whose  wonderful  achievements  in  laying,  as 
well  as  hatching,  two  and  three  broods  in  a  year, 
are  recorded. 

Their  indications  of  a  v^ish  to  incubate,  though 
not  so  obvious  as  those  of  hens,  are  nevertheless 
sufficiently  marked;  and  no  one  who  is  not  very 
unobservant,  can  be  deceived.  We  are  averse 
from  the  plan,  of  placing  duck  eggs  under  a  hen 
to  be  hatched.  It  is  not  only*  crael.  to  keep  the 
jwor  bird  a  whole  week  longer  in  ner  office,  (for 
they  require  that  extra  period),  but  nature  is 
thwarted  in  those  fine  instincts  of  that  proud  and 
happy  period  of  her  life,  b^  the  untoward  habits  of 
her  nurslings.  A  pond  is  not  esseotial  for  the 
^ell-doing  of  these  fowls.  If  a  large  shallow  tub 
be  sunk  in  a  convenient  spot  of  the  premises,  to 
which  the  old  birds  can  have  access,  in  order  to 
dip  and  wash  themselves  daily,  it  is  all  that  will 
be  required;  and  indeed,  young  ducklings  ouffht 
not  to  be  permitted  to  go  to  any  water  for  the  first 
six  weeks,  excepting  that  contained  in  wide  shnl- 
low  pans,  in  which  they  will  dabble  occasionally 
without  injuring  themselves;  whereas,  if  they  were 
allowed  to  follow  their  mother  to  a  pond,  they 
would  remain  too  long,  and  be  liable  to  become 
cramped. 

The  same  objection  exists  with  respect  to  coop- 
ing dueks  upon  grass,  which  attends  that  locality 
^r  chickens,  namely,  danger  from  damp.     We 
-cannot  too  strenuously  impress  the  necessity  to 
Ituard  poultry  from  exposure  to  moisture;  dry  cold, 
however  severe,  is  seldom  inimicnl  to  them.    If 
the  coops  be  placed  on  grass,  even  in  hot  and  arid 
weather,  there  are  heavy  dews  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, into  which  these  little  creatures  will  wander^ 
^Togg^t^g  their  downy  covering,  and  ensuring  an 
ftlmost  certain  death  from  cramp,  or,  if  ducks, 
from  that  complaint  locally  and  vulgarly  called 
<*the  sprawls.'^    It  is  very  desirable,  however, 
that  they  should  be  admitted  into  a  field  for  a  few 
houre  every  day,  when  the  weaiher  is  dry.     Bar- 
ley-meal is  the  best  food  for  duckling.    It  should 
be  frequently  renewed,  as  well  as  fresh  water  in 
their  pans,  as  often  as  they  shall  be  empiied  by 
the  splashings  and  dabblings  of  the  little  brood. 
Straw  should  be  placed  in  a  coop  with  a  duok,  hut 
not  with  a  hen,  as  the  young  ones  of  the  former 
being  constantly  wet,  require  to  be  dried  ns  well 
as  warmed,  when  they  retire  to  the  shelter  of 
their  mother's  breast  for  occasional  repose.    As 
the  ducks  approach  to  full  growth,  one  of  their 
three  daily  meals  should  consist  of  whole  oats, 
which  must  be  thrown  into  a  pan  of  water,  for 
this  food  they  will  seek  with  avidity  and  delicrht; 
their  natural  manner  of  feeding:  will  be  thus  imi- 
tated, which  is  effected  by  iifting,  as  it  is  called. 
The  fine  network  at  the  edges  of  their  bills  suffers 
the  water  to  pass  through,  but  retains  whatever 
particles  of  sustenance  may  be  floating  in  the  fluid. 
Ducks  are  more  easily  and  pleasantly  reared 
than  chklcens;  for  unless  the  fences  round  the  <Tar- 
iens  and  pleasure-grounds  are  close  and  high, 
the  latter  will  infallibly  effect  an  enlmnce,  and  dis- 
tort the  gravel-walks  by  their  vigorous  scratch- 
iogs,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  a  gardener's 
equanimity. 

We  repeat,  that  good,  nay,  high  feeding  Jrtm 
ihe  finti  is  the  best  way  to  obtain  fine,  firm,  full- 


flavored  birds;  to  say  nothing  of  the  comfort  that  a 
proprietor  must  derive,  from  the  certainty  that 
those  creatures  over  which  he  has  control,  are  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  fbw  requisites  which  consti- 
tute their  happiness. 

Oeese, — What  is  more  delicate  than  a  young 
well-fed  coose,  from  September  till  January;  what 
more  ratuc  and  detestable  than  an  old,  tough  bird, 
quickly  fatted  on  the  greasy  abominations  that 
constitute  the  food  of  those  which  are  too  frequent- 
ly to  be  met  with  at  a  poulterer's.    It  is  quite  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  a  Christmas  goose  must 
be  coarse  eind  strong :  those  who  depend  upon  a 
purveyor  will  rarely  find  it  otherwise,  we  admit; 
but  they  who  have  reared  these  birds,  and  attend- 
ed to  their  regular  feeding,  can  refute  the  asser- 
tion.   If  it  be  desirable  to  fat  two  or  three,  with 
the  intention  of  enjoying  the  treat  at  that  festive 
season,  without  the  trouble  of  hatching  a  brood, 
we  would  advise  that  the  number  be  purchased 
from  a  flock  half  grown,  at  the  beginning:  of  au* 
tumn.    Ii  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  nave  ac- 
cess to  a  pond,  a  deep  pan  or  trough,  constantly, 
that  is  daily,  supplied  with  fresh  water,  will  be 
sufficient.    Three  feeds,  one  of  bariey-meal,  one 
ofdiy  barley,  and  the  third  ofoats,  every  day,  and 
trater  only  to  drink,  should  be  their  sole  aliment 
for  the  last  fortnight  of  their  existence;  before  that 
time,  they  should  have  the  run  of  a  common  or 
some  waste  piece  of  grass,  for  of  this  green  food 
they  eat  largely;  but  they  make  a  pasture  unbeara- 
ble to  animals,  therefore  should  never  be  admitted 
where  cattle  are  grazing.    During  the  last  week 
or  two,  they  may  be  confined  durinor  the  day 
within  four  hurdles,  (which  ou^jht,  for  the  sake  of 
cleanliness,  to  be  removed  every  alternate  day,) 
and  driven  under  shelter  at  nirrht    As  they  are 
social  birds,  they  will  not  thrive  alone,  two  or  more 
must  be  flitted  to^reiher,  or  they  will  pine  and  lose 
flesh  rapidly,     j^  lag,  as  it  is  locally  termed,  con- 
sists of  a  cfander  and  five  geese.    If  the  spring  be 
mild,  the  latter  will  evince  indications  of  wishing 
to  sit,  in  the  open  weather  of  February,  when  a 
bundle  of  clean  straw  should  be  placed  in  an  open 
shed,  of  which  they  will  proceed  to  construct  their 
nests,  side  by  side,  without  requirincr  any  assist- 
ance or  ntiendance.    It  is  surprising  that  any  mys- 
ter}'  should  be  made,  or  difficulties  thrown  in  the 
way,  of  so  simple  a  matter  as  rearing  poultrj'; 
nothing  can  be  more  simple,  or  certain  to  succeed, 
where  a  few  rational  rules  are  kept  in  view,  and 
attended  to.    Cleanliness,  dryness,  kindness,  and 
full  feeding,  are  the  secrets  of  success.    Geese 
grow  with  great  rapidity,  and  require   a  large 
quantity  of  food,  and  at  frequent  intervals;  indeed, 
what  young  creature  is  an  exception?    Children 
ounht  to  be  allowed  as  much  nutritious  simple 
food  as  they  desire;  adults  require  less  in  quantity 
and  at  longer  intervals.    The  treatment  of  a  goose 
with  her  young  brood  ought  to  he  the  same  as 
that  which  we  have  detailed,  for  the  duck,  substi- 
tuting (for  a  coop)  a  crate,  such  as  glass  and  chi- 
na are  packed  in,  with  a  Rack  or  mat  thrown  over 
the  top,  to  protect  them  from  rain.    Bariey-meal 
to  be  the  first  food. 

Plucking, — Suffering  of  all  kinds,  especially 
unmerited  suffering,  among  those  unoffending 
creatures,  which  we  make  subservient  to  our 
wants,  is  always  distressing  to  an  unvitiatcd  na- 
ture; ii  behoves  every  one,  therefore,  to  dincoiyite- 
nance  the  tendency  to  inflict  pain,  in  which  hard. 
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nature*  and  inereenar>'  beinga  are  apt  to  indulge. 

We  cannot  place  the  cauo*)  of  the  unlbrtunme 
geeae  in  better  hands  than  those  of  the  humane 
winter  whom  we  have  before  quoted;  he  thus 
•peaks  of  the  wicked  practice  of  plucking  them: — 
<*The  goose  is  a  considerable  object  of  rural  econtv 
my,  and  kept  in  large  flocks,  tn  the  eastern  and 
fen  counties  of  England.  In  some  of  those  parts, 
their  geese  are  expof?ed  to  the  cruel  operation  of 
being  annually  stript  of  their  leathers;  and  it  has 
^een  said,  that  fowls  plucked  alive  have  been  sold 
iq  the  markets  at  Edinburgh,  indeed,  the  in- 
terested feeling  of  man  know  no  scruple,  and  the 
cruelties  practised  upon  the  poor  sea-fbwi,  which 
have  their  down  and  feathers  torn  flrom  them,  and 
are  then  cast  into  the  sea  to  perish,  are  enormous, 
and  yet  it  would  seem  irremediable.  Not  so  the 
disgusting  barbarity,  under  the  insane  idea  of 
sport,  formerly,  perhaps  even  now,  practised  in 
Scotland.  These  harmless  fowls  are  hung  up 
alive  by  the  legs,  and  savages,  men  and  boys, 
ride  at  them  fulispeed,  catching  them  as  they  can 
by  the  neck;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
horribly  pleasing  process  of  roasting  a  goose  alive, 
as  detailed  bv  Dr.  Kitchener  in  his  ^^Oook's  Ora- 
cle," a  book  fnvaluable  equally  to  the  goonnand 
apd  the  economist,  was  actually  practised  in  fev* 
merdays;  indeed,  we  have  proofs  innumerable, 
and  utterly  disgrsuseful  to  this  enlightened  nation, 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  amending  the  enthu- 
fiastic  and  inde&tigable  Martin's  bill,  and  render- 
ing it  completely  comprehensive.  It  would  have 
the  eSect  of  ti^aching  men  to  think  and  feel,  and 
to  be  convinced  of  the  horrible  and  unnatui^l  er- 
for  of  deriving  pleasure  from  the  racked  and  tor- 
tured feelings'bt  other  animals  endowed  with  feel- 
ings similar  to  their  own.  A  writer  in  the  Month- 
ly Magazine,  December  1823,  remarks  humanely 
on  the  crueltv  of  plucking  living  geege,  proposing 
^remedy  which  I  should  rejoice  exceedingly  to 
find  practicable  and  effective.  He  remarks  on  the 
di.a  additional  torture  experienced  by  the  poor 
fowls,  from  the  too  frequent  unskilfulness  and 
want  of  dexterity  of  the  operator — generally  a 
womap.  The  skin  and  flesh  are  sometimes  so 
torn  as  to  occasion  the  death  of  the  victim;  and 
even  when  the  fowls  are  plucked  in  the  moat  care- 
ful manner,  they  lose  their  flesh  and  appetite,  their 
eyea  become  dull,  and  they  languish  in  a  roqat 
pitiable  state,  during  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period. 
Mortality  also  has  been  periodically  very  exten- 
sive in  the  flocks  of  geese,  from  sudden  and  im- 
prudent exposure  of  them  to  cold  afler  beiqg 
stripped,  and  more  especially  during:  severe  aea** 
sorts  and  sodden  atmospheric  vicissitudes.  The 
remedy  proposed  on  the  above  authority,  is  as 
follows: — feathers  are  best  of  a  year's  growth, 
and  in  the  moulting  season  they  spontaneously 
fall  off,  and  are  supplied  by  a  fresh  plumage. 
"When,  therefore,  the  geese  are  in  full  feather, Tei 
the  plumage  be  removed  close  to  the  skin  by  sharp 
scissors,  the  produce  would  not  be  much  reduced 
in  quantity,  while  the  quality  would  be  greatly 
Improved,  and  an  indemnification  be  experienced 
in  the  uninjured  health  of  the  fowls,  and  the  bene- 
fit obtained  to  the  succeeding  crop;  labor  also 
would  be  saved  in  dressing,  since  the  quill v  por- 
tion of  the  feathers,  when  forcibly  detached  from 
the  skin,  is  generally  in  such  a  state  as,  afler  all; 
to  require  the  employment  of  scissors." 

7%e  PMoiOf  or  C?iiifMa-/oioZ.— This  binl  is 


much  esteemed  for  the  tkie  flavqr  of  ito  fleah, 
which  more  nenriy  reieml>lei>  that  qf  the  pheaaaDt 
than  anv  other,  and  is  in  season  when  the  latter 
IS  out  or  request.  /I  is  miA  to  be  reareil  and  do- 
mesticated with  greater  ditliciilty  than  the  ueual 
inniAtes  of  the  poultry -yard.  This  is  not  the  csaee; 
nor  is  it  "delicate  whlen  first  hatched,"  aa  writers 
assert.  It,  however,  is  more  wild  io  its  nature 
than  other  fowls,  straying  to  a  distance,  and  de- 
positing its  eggs  under  hedges,  among  furase,  or 
even  in  the  most  exposed  spots,  where  every 
chance  passenger  may  more  readily  obtain  poa* 
session  of  them  than  can  their  owner. 

We  prefer  to  intrust  a  brood  of  pintadoo  to  the 
care  of  a  common  hen,  rather  than  to  that  of  ita 
own  species.  Their  habits  are  not  dissimilar, — aa 
is  the  case  with  the  duck,— and  her  oatare  will 
not  be  outraged  in  bringing  them  up.  A  heo 
will,  with  ease,  cover  seventeen  or  eighteen  pio* 
tada  eggs,  as  they  are  smaller  than  those  of  this 
common  fowl. 

We  repeat,  they  are  not  difficult  to  rear;  we 
have  never  lost  a  chick,  except  by  accident.  Iik 
consequence  of  their  small  size  and  minute  beaks, 
it  is  requisite  that  their  first  food  (groota)  should 
be  broken  for  them.  They  are  exceedioffly  (ond 
of,  and  thrive  rapidly  on  ants'  eg9E^ — whole  oesta 
of  which  should  be  sought  for,  and  brought  to 
them  with  a  shovelful  of  the  mouki  in  which 
they  are  found.  This,  if  thrown  partly  within  the 
coop,  the  mother  will  amuse  herself  with  acrateh- 
ing,  while  she  at  the  same  time  inatrueta  her 
chicks  to  seek  for  their  own  sustenance. 

We  have  been  surprised  to  find,  that  in  books 
professing  to  give  the  natural  history  of  this  bird, 
its  disposition  should  be  courageous:  it  is  tbe 
most  remote  from  courageous;  it  ia  cowardly, 
fierce,  and  tyrannical  m  the  extreme.  These 
birds  persecute  all  other  inmates  of  the  pooJuy- 
yard,  with  relentleas  perseverance,  M  olwoys  tn  a 
Sody.  We  were,  on  one  occaaion*  witness  to  aa 
assault  upon  a  soIitary^  pullet,  by  eleven  piatadas. 
They  surrountfed  their  victim,  pecking  it  with  vio- 
lence, and  whenever  one  of  the  inner  ranjge  of  as- 
sailants received  a  bfow  from  tbe  poor  bird,  it  re- 
tired to  the  outer  circle;  A  very  few  minutea 
would  have  sufliced  to  destroy  the  pullet^  but  for- 
tunately, the  dastardly  creatures  were  driven 
away.  Their  beaks  are  remarkably  strong  aad 
sharp  when  they  are  full  grown. 

Tneir  cruelty  to  all  other  poultry  paasea  imagi- 
nation. While  among  themselves,  they  are  pla- 
cid and  affectionate;  hence  thev  ought  either  to  be 
kept  in  a  separata  yard,  or,  if  that  arrangement  be 
inconvenient,  the  stock  of  poultry  ought  to  be 
confined  to  these  birds,  or  they  should  be  rejected. 

The  treatment  of  pintadas  'differs  so  little  from 
that  of  other  fowU,  that,  with  the  foregoing  re- 
marks, we  close  the  sol^t. 

TVirAceys.— The  following  observatiom  and 
method  of  rearing  turkeys  are.  not  the  results  of 
our  own  experience;  but  are  from  the  pen  of  tbe 
irentleman  above  quoted.  We  have  refrained 
from  keeping  them,  being  deterred  by  fear  of  the 
trouble  end  difficulty  which  writers  have  thrown 
in  the  way;  though,  in  consequence  of  the  grati- 
fying success  which  has  attended  us  in  our  other 
feathered  stock,  we  have  no  doubt  our  attempts 
would  have  been  equally  satisfactory,  as  we  have 
always  of  laU  vean  talcen  nature  for  our  guide, 
and  endeavored  to  treat  them  rationally.    For  ex* 
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ample,  althotii^h  wf  bave  Mowbray's  authori^ 
lur  ihe  practice,  we  would  not  ^'withdraw  the 
chicks  iroiD  the  nesi,  and  keep  them  very  warm.'' 
Turkeys  are  amenable  to  the  same  wise  laws, 
that  the  common  hen  obeys;  hence  we  shouJd 
leave  them  to  the  more  coD^i;eoiat  warmth  of  the 
mother's  breast.  Indeed,  we  are  no  sooner  in- 
structed by  this  author  to  remove  th^  chicks,  than 
he  renders  the  advice  nuf^atury  Uy  sayins,  "The 
turkey,  from  sitting  so  close  and  steadiiy,liatcbes 
more  regularly  and  quickiy  than  the  common 
hen."  (!) 

Who  removes  the  chicks  to  a  warm  sUnalion 
Tvhen  the  mother  steals  a  nest,  or  is  in  a  state  ot 
nature  1 

In  the  arlKle  of  food,  we  have  eqoai  contradic- 
tion, as  well  as  absivd  directions;  the  chicks  ace 
to  have  curd,  eggs  boiled  hard  and  chopped  6ne, 
oat  or  barley  meal  kneaded  with  milkj  yet  imme- 
diately afterwards  adds — "milk  is  apt  to  scour 
them;"  then  wh|^  give  it?  Water  is  tbeir  natural 
beverage,  and  will  not  scour  Hum,  Then,  in  case 
of  cold  weather  ruffling  their  feathers,  they  are  to 
bave  half-gituind  malt  with  their  meal,  "and,  by 
way  of  medicine,  caraway,  or  coriander  seeds."  ( ! ) 
If  or  must  we  omit  "artificial  worms,  or  boil- 
ed meat,  pulled  into  strings,  in  runninff  afler 
whicli,  the  chicks  have  a  salutary  exercise?'  (I !) 
Be  justly  oh^eryef  afte|^nrd9,  that  "superfluotis 
moif tuee,  wl^ther  exlerqal  oc  fntcmal,  is  death  to 
|lie  etiickttM,  tbefefore  all  slop  victuals  should  be 
ligoiopfusiy  avoided;"  and  in  this  remark  we  cor- 
dially agree. 

Bea-lbwls,  tame  pheasants,  partridges,  &c.  we 
caodiiby  own,  we  know  nothing  of  practi<»lly, 
and,  as  they  are  only  kept  for  amusement,  ab- 
•tain  frooi  introducing  any  observations  on  their 
ireatmeot  from  the  same  work* 


aXTBACTB   OFPKIYATB  OORRSSPOVDBVCS, 
AHD  MDITORIAL  OOMMSVTS. 

71U  now  IVtneh  Hoeaotry  in  molrnig  mimurs. 
Lt  CknUeuronthevarUtiMofwheat. 

Philade^ia,  ^Sd  Mardi,  1838. 

Dear  Sir— I  bave  directed  a  copy  of  the  Nation- 
al Gazette  of  tbe  20th  lost,  to  you,  so  that  you 
may  see  in  it  a  notice  of  the  process  of  obtaining 
mannre  without  the  aid  of  cattle,  invented  by  a 
Mon.  Jaufiiet,  of  Aix,  in  France.  What  think 
yooof  iti 

As  usual,  in  communications  on  a^ieultural 
subjects,  the  notice  is  not  satis&etory  in  its  details. 
I  am  under  the  impression  that  it  has  reference  to 
flome  noetram  such  as  the  world  has  oAen  been  be- 

eiled  with,  belbre  now,  for  the  cure  of  other  evils 
lides  poverty  of  soil,  and  that  its  value  will  prove 
as  ^reat  as  many  of  tbe  infallibles  which  have  had 
f  heir  day  of  popularity,  and  have  passed  away. 
I  am  strengthened  in  this  impression,  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  facts  stated  with 
the  law  of  subsistence  bemg  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  prodoetk>n  of  food,  as  is  urged  by 
my  friend  6.  H.  Walker. 

There  is  a  late  production  of  a  very  different 
eharaeter,  to  which  i  bes  to  urge  your  attention: 
I  meaa  Cot.  Le  Comenrs  work  on.  the  varieties, 


classification,  f^c.  of  wheat.  It  is  a  work  of  great 
merit,  and  I  think  its  publication  in  this  country 
would  be  a  means  of  doing  much  good.  The  ex- 
poffhion  which  he  makes  of  the  relative  value  of 
different  varieties  of  wheat,  is  very  instructive,  and 
enforces  the  necessity  of  attention  to  a  choice  of 
seed  and  purity  of  stock  in  a  manner  that  ought  to 
carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  every  thinking 
farmer. 

The  means  of  keeping  a  stock  of  wheat  pure, 
by  attention  to  the  time  of  flowering  of  the  differ- 
ent varieties,  is  also  worthy  of  notice  in  this  coun- 
try, where  the  well*meant  efforts  of  those  wha 
have  been  at  much  pains  and  expense  to  procure 
select  and  valuable  varieties,  are  of>en  rendered  of 
little  avail,  for  want  of  attention  to  this  amongst 
other  points  of  great  importance. 

The  influence  of  different  manures,  as  stated,, 
ou^ht  to  have  a  tendency  to  correct  a  bad  practice 
which  is  almost  universal  in  this  country,  i  allude 
to  that  of  applving  stable  and  yard  manures  to  the 
wheat  crop.  This  error  has  often  been  remarked 
upon  by  the  most  intellijgent  of  our  writers  on  agri- 
culture; but  very  little  impression  has  as  yet  been 
made  oA  the  public  mind.  The  statements  of*  an 
author^  the  character  and  experience  of  Col.  Le. 
Couteur  may  perhaps  do  more  to  correct  this  evil 
practice  than  all  the  arguments  that  have  been 
ur^4  heretofore. 

w  ithout  further  comment  on  the  work,  I  will 
state  that  Mr.  Walker  has  a  copy  of  it,  which  is 
now  in  my  hands,  and  that  he  has  kindly  consent*  . 
ed  that  I  should  offer  it  to  you  if  vou  desire  to  re- 
puMish  it.  I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  noticed 
m  the  Farmers'  Register;  but  supposing  it  possi- 
ble you  may  not  have  seen  more  thc^n  tbe  extracts 
repubJishedl,  I  desire  to  kno.w  ii  it  would  be  useful 

to  you. 

s  •  •  t  S.  «. 

[The  accoant  of  the  French  discovery  in,  msAure- 
maidng,  which  was  sent  with  this  letter,  had  before  been^ 
selected  for  pablicatioD.  It  stands  at  the  bjegini^ng  of- 
this  number.  We  think,  with  our  coirespoadent,  that 
the  plan  is  likely,  in  performance,  to  fall  for  short  of  iti| 
promise;  and  to  form  a  new  item  in  the  long  list  of 
agricultural  hnmbugs.  Nevertheless,  whether  merely 
as  agricultural  news,  or  as  information  of  higher  or- 
der, it  deserves  notice  and  attentioa;  and  also  Mr  trial 
from  those  who  are  able  to  make  a  trial.  What  we 
doubt,  is  the  economy,  or  small  cost  of  such  speedy 
conversion  of  insoluble  and  Inert  matters,  to  solub^ 
and  active.  Biftiiure;  for  there  is  no  doubt  bat  that,  by 
some  means,  every  vegetable  sabstance  is  thus  con- 
vertible, and  that,  with  the  aid  of  time,  natural  causea 
are  continually,  and  generally  with  effect,  operating  to 
produce  such  a  conversion.  The  hardest  wood — the 
driest  broom-sedge,  reedp,  or  pine  leaves — in  short, 
vegetable  substances  considered  the  most  useless,  or 
perhaps  injurious  to  soil  and  growing  plants,  on  account 
of  their  iuAolubility,  are  entirely  composed  of,  aod  con- 
vertible to,  the  same  chemical  ingredients  (hydrogen^ 
oxygen  and  carbon,)  as  the  richest  and  most  succu- 
lent, and  putrescent  vegetable  manures ;  and  they 
vary  but  slightly  in  ingredients  even  from  dung;  the 
latter  only  having  something,  and  that  a  very  little,  in 
addition  to  the  three  principal  elements  just  named. 
Therefore,  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  ths  supposi* 
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'^n  that  art  may  produce  a  chemical  change,  in  a 
«hort  time,  which  nature  alone  produces  hy  slower 
action.  The  great  objection  to  the  usual  and  long 
•continued  processes  of  this  natural  conversion,  is,  that 
the  larger  part  of  the  soluble  products  (especially  on 
bad  soiii^  are  wasted,  as  produced;  and  this  loss  is 
stilt  greater,  ustially,  when  man's  ignorant  labora,  or 
practices  of  cultivation,  are  mingled  with,  and  serve  to 
impede  the  improving  processes  of  nature.  Even  if 
this  new  French  process  of  rapid  fermentation  is  ef- 
fectual, it  will  require  to  be  seen  whether  it  wastes 
more  of  the  products  than  would  natural  caosea  and 
time,  if  permitted  judiciously  to  cerate,  before  the 
discovery  can  be  deemed  as  adding  to  the  farmer*s 
means  of  obtaining  and  furnishing  manure  to  his  lands. 
We  have  already  given  some  account  (from  Euro- 
pean journals)  of  Le  Couteur*s  opinions;  but  would 
be  stiU  pleased  to  see  his  entire  work,  and  to  publish 
further  extracts,  or  even  the  whole^  if  its  length  does 
not  forbid.  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  subject,  and 
one  on  which  every  farmer  has  much  to  learn.] 

7%e  law  of  primogtnUurt  and  English  agneul- 
(tire,     TumipB  and  manure. 


Holmeshurg,  Pa.,  March  22, 1838« 

•        ••••#• 

1  flaw  little  change  in  the  agricultural  districtfl, 
afler  an  absence  of  seventeen  yeanR.  How  should 
there  bel  How  can  there  bef  Whilst  that  most 
iniquitous  and  roost  pernicious  of  all  systems — the 
law  of  primogeniture  existsi  In  the  manufactur- 
ing districts,  (the  source  of  all  the  agriculture  such 
as  it  is,)  the  change  and  improvement  are  won- 
derflil.  I  wM  give,you  some  account  of  both.  I 
sKall  now  have  more  leisure  than  I  have  had. 
•  •  •  •  • 

I  have  kept  9  cows  and  fattened  47  sheep  tipon 
hirmps  this  winter;  the  latter  with  part  grain. 
This  IS  the  true  system — ^variety  of  food  is  every 
thing — because  so  obviously  the  law  of  nature;  it 
is  by  far  the  best  mutton  I  have  eaten  in  the  Uni- 
ted States;  and  if  you  were  to  see  the  quantity  of 
manure  I  have,  you  would  he  astonished.  My 
farm  is  barely  100  acres.  I  manure  from  36  to  4^0 
odd  acres  annually,  and  sell  all  my  hay  and  straw!!! 
It  is  a  fact;  I  eat  no  straw,  cornstalks,  chaff, 
&c.;  these  things  are  not  natural  food — they  are 
for  litter,  to  keep  the  stock  dry,  clean,  and  warm, 
as  blankets  are  fur  our  uae,  and  to  keep,  presenre, 
and  increase  the  manure.  When  will  farmers 
and.  planters  learn  and  understand  all  this?  To 
eat  straw  I  hold  to  be  the  very  worst  and  most 
costly  and  destructive  of  ail  agricultural  improve- 
ment and  economy. 

Draining  in  Scotland,     Law  of  primogeniture 
as  (Reding  agricultural  improvements, 

[The  following  extract  is  from  the  letter  of  a  sub- 
scriber, who,  as  his  words  convey,  was  engaged,  not 
very  long  since,  in  agricultural  labors  and  impiove- 

ments  in  Scotland.] 

Afiril  I7th,  1838. 

f  have  read  with  much  interest  and  pleasure, 
the  reprint  of  Johastone^fl  *  Treatise  on  Drainingi 


&c'  The  importance  of  this  ndwMe  additkMi  to 
the  pages  of  the  Register,  oaonot  fail  to  be  appre- 
dated  by  many  of  your  readers.  From  having 
seen  many  of  the  iroprovemeotfl  described  in  the 
treatise,  I  can  fully  attest  to  the  practical  value  of 
the  directions  therein  given,  for  the  perfbrmaoee  of 
such  improvements;  particalariy  those  relating  to 
embankments.  Most  of  the  extensive  improve- 
ments of  this  nature,  which  the  antfaor  has  de- 
scribedy  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeiog;  and 
in  one  instance  to  which  he  refers,  1  believe,  from 
his  not  very  distinct  reference,  the  embankments 
were  constructed  under  my  own  immediate  direc- 
tion, fromjptans  furnished  by  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Kdin- 
burgh.  These  were  on  the  banks  of  the  Isla  and 
Tay,  (in  Scotland,)  extending  to  upwards  of  five 
miles  m  length,  and  of  a  height  of  from  three  to 
nine  feet,  on  one  of  the  estates  of  Couotess  Fla- 
hault.  The  modes  of  embankment,  which  Mr. 
Johnstone  has  so  well  described,  I  should  sappose 
would  be  as  available  in  many  aeetiona  cif  this 
country,  as  in  Scotland «  I  suspect,  however,  that 
the  reelaimkig  of  the  tide^mamhai  in  this  latiude 
would  be  a  much  more  difficult  opemtioo  than  is 
that  of  Scotland.  Tides  there  rise  to  agreat  height; 
but  at  low  water  there  Is  ffeneratty  a  sufficieDt  fUt 
to  admit  of  the  enclosed  lands  bein^  completely 
d^ined  of  surface-water.  The  hiffh  lands  being 
also  immediately  on  the  sea-board,  admit  of  the 
alluvion  brought  fVom  them  bein^  lodged  or  depo- 
siled  at  the  confiuence  of  the  nvers  to  the  sea, 
forming  a  soil  of  a  fine  permanent  nature,  and  not 
liable,  on  being  dried  and  cultivated,  to  sink  or  be- 
come lower,  as  your  experience  has  proved  to  be 
the  casein  at  least  some  instances  here.  The  lands 
enclosed  by  some  of  these  sea  embankmeots  are, 
fbr  miles,  many  feet  lower  than  high-water  mark; 
and  a  breach  would  be  attended  with  disastrous 
results.  This,  however,  rarely  occurs.  The  con- 
flicting interests  of  proprieten  of  laud  have  much 
retarded  these  and  other  improvements ;  such  as 
straiffhteaingand  embanking  river-cooraes,  &c.  in 
Scotland;  and  1  suspect  the  same  obstacle  would 
be  met  with  in  this  country,  in  an  increased  degree. 
Lianded  estates  here  are  smaller,  conseqoently 
more  numerous,  and  more  frequently  change  own- 
ers; and  the  constantly  increasing  division  of  lands 
must  increase  and  perpetuate  the  evil.  This  con- 
stant division  of  property  in  this  country  is,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  not  the  least  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
real  and  extensive  aericulturel  improvement ;  and 
noth withstanding  Mr.  WalkeHs  remarks  on  the 
laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail,  (in  your  last 
No.)  and  whatever  evils  may  attend  the  existence 
of  these  laws,  that  of  being  inimical  to  agricultu- 
ral improvement,  I  think  cannot  practically  be 
laid  to  their  charge.  I  believe  that  eight-tenths 
of  the  lands  in  Scotland  are  under  entail;  and  I 
presume  that  no  country  can  present  more  epiril- 
ed,  extensive,  and  rapidly  increasing  a^cultural 
improvements,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  than 
have  taken  place  in  Scotland  in  the  last  half  centu- 
ry. The  proprietor  there  has  the  strongtest  induce- 
ments to  improve  his  property,  under  these  veiy 
laws,  though  he  may  also  abuse  them.  Some 
may  be  "  compelled  to  be  lords,  who  ought  to  be 
draymen,"  or  <*  clergymen,  who  ought  to  be 
butchers;"  but  it  is  now,  happily  fbr  ^otlaod,  a^ 
least  t>ecoming  fashionable  m  high  life  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  rural  affairs;  and  many  of  the  Scotch 
nobles  would  put  many  of  the  Virginia  farming 
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-fox-hunters  to  the  Mush,  were  they  to  compare 
their  agricultural  knowledge.  .  Every  person  of 
experience  must  know  how  much  more  profitably 
Improvements  can  be  carri^  bdj  6a  a  large  scale; 
than  on  a  small  one; 


MONTHLY    COMMEACIAIt   BAPOBT* 

While  ^^reat  inertness  in  the  spring  trade  has 
prevailed  in  New  Ifork,  a  fair  portion  has  been 
transacted  in  the  smaller  marts  south  of  it  Pur- 
'•chasers  of  dry  goods  and  groceries,  who  osu^ly 
resorted  to  New  York,  have  been  induced  by  the 
^reat  difficulties  attendant  on  inland  exchanipeS)  td 
'obtain  their  supplies  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimdre, 
Hichmond  and  Petersbur/a^i  Imporiationd  from 
JSurope  have  been  on  a  very  small  scali^,  and  the 
demand  ibr  our  products  there  will  be  r&du&ed, 
an  a  natural  consequence.  The  increased  con- 
«umption  of  other  countries,  and  the  new  markets 
Ibr  cotton  goods  which  commercial  enterprise, 
stimulated  by  the  low  price  of  such  fabrics,  is  con- 
stantly developing,  compensates  in  part  (or  the 
deficiency  of  export  to  the  United  States;  but  the 
rapidly  increasing  product  of  cotton,  renders  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  consumption  necessary; 
t>therwise,  the  price  of  the  raw  material  must  de- 
cline so  low  as  to  check  the  cultivatiom 

The  quantity  alreculy  brought  to  market  this 
year  reaches  about  1,460,000  bales,  being  800,000 
more  than  was  received  at  the  same  peri(3  of  1837, 
Und  exceeding  the  total  receipts  of  that  year. 
Prices  have  consequently  declined  in  European 
markets,  and  in  all  others  where  the  currency  is 
sound.  In  the  south-western  states,  the  currency 
and  not  the  commodity  depreciates*  Prices,  are 
therefore  higher  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
where  bank  notes  are  at  20  to  80  per  cent,  dis^ 
count,  than  in  New  York  or  Liverpool,  whdre 
they  are  at  par  with  specie. 

The  "experiment"  which,  contraiy  to  thd  tex- 
peotations  of  its  projectors,  drove  specie  from  the 
country  and  from  circulation,  having  almost  ceas- 
ed to  operate,  a  reflux  has  taken  place;,  and  im- 
portations of  the  precious  metals  to  an  immense 
amount  have  recently  been  made,  by  the  very 
parties  who  were  accused  by  the  'experimenters' 
of  creating  the  dearth. 

The  New  York  banks  have  already  resumed 
specie  payments;  those  of  Boston  partially,  and 
the  decision  of  the  convention  recently  held  on  the 
subject  is,  that  in  all  the  Atlantic  states,  and  some 
of  the  western,  a  general  resumption  shall  take 
place  in  January,  18S9.  tt  is  to  be  hoped  that 
uade  will  then  resume  its  regular  channels;  that 
banks  will  ^sease  to  be  dealers  in  produce;  and 
that  something  approaching  to  equality  will  exist 
betwixt  the  currencies  of  dmarent  states. 

The  demand  for  tobacco  continues  animated 
iiere,- though  not  so  in  the  English  markets, 
where  prices  are  supposed  to  have  reached  their 
extreme  pointa  What  courses  they  will  take,  must 
depend  mainly  on  the  extent  of  the  crop  in  the 
United  States,  the  estimates  of  which  difier  very 
widely,  especially  as  regards  that  of  the  western 
states. 

Th^  growing  crop  of  wheat  is  very  proraii^ing, 
and  as  the  import  has  been  much  smaller  than 
was  expected,  and  the  stock  of  flour  in  July  will 


be  moderate,  there  is  a  prospect  that  the  farmers 
will  be  well  remunerated.  The  quotations  of  last 
month  may  be  repeated  for  all  articles  of  produce 
in  Virginia.  Tobacco,  83,50  to  $12.  Cotton,  8 
to  9^  cents.  Flour,  $7,25.  Com,  70  cents. 
Wheat,  none. 

Therift  continues  to  be  considerable  pressure  for 
tttoney,  &nd  stocks  t)f  most  descriptions  are  de- 
pressed. New  manufacturing  establishments  are' 
^ing  into  operation  at  Petersburg  and  elsewhere; 
and  our  neighbors  in  North  Carohna  are  following 
the  example.  Several  cotton  mills,  some  of  them 
extensive,  are  about  to  be  added  to  those  pre- 
viously established.* 

The  Opening  of  a  re^ar  communication  be- 
twixt this  country  And  Europe  bv  steam  vessels,* 
may  probably  i6  dated  from  tnis  time.  New 
York  was  enlivened  last  week  by  two  such  arri- 
vals; one  of  them>  in  fifteen  da\'s  from  Bristol. 
Thus  we  have  intelligence  from  JSurope  almost  as 
speedily  as  from  New  Orieans  by  the  re^ar 
mail.  X. 

jfpril  28,  1838. 

For  Uie  Parmen'  Begiiter. . 
U8B8  OF  SOAP-SUDS. 

Let  all  your  soap-suds  be  taken  care  of;  it  is 
good}  or  said  to  be  good,  by  those  who  have  tried 
it,  who  are  older  and  more  experienced  than  my- 
self, to  wash  down  young  apple  trees  with.  It  is 
done  by  taking  of  a  shuck  and  dipping  in  the  suds, 
then  rub  the  tree  iip  and  down  pretty  hard,  and  it 
will  cause  the  trees  to  have  a  fine  sleek  appear- 
ance, and  be  cldar  of  the  old  scaly-looking  tmrk 
that  we  too  fl%qucntly  behold  when  we  view  an 
orchard.  The  ollener  they  are  rubbed  down  the 
better.  It  requires  but  a  small  portion  of  one's 
time,  and  causes  the  trees  l)oth  to  thrive  and  look 
well.  It  is  manure  ibr  the  roots,  &c.  Soap-suds 
are  very  go6d  for  hogs  which  have  been  put  up 
Cot  fattening,  and  of  course  for  those  that  run  at 
larffe.  It  is  said  that  it  will  clean  them  of  worms, 
and  make  th&m  hearty^  and  cause  them  to  thrive 
fasten  Soap-suds  is  also  good  to  put  on  cabbages 
that  are  set  out  in  our  gardens.  Pour  it  on  them 
plentifully  and  frequently,  and  there  will  not  be 
naif  80  many  lice,  and  it  will  cause  them  to  grow 
very  luxuriantly.  I  have  an  old  neighbor,  who 
has  been  the  most  successful  man  in  raising  and 
ttiUing  fine  hogs,  raising  fine  cabbage  ana  fine 
fruit  trees,  that  I  have  been  acquainted  with.  He 
tells  me  that  he  is  very  particular  in  having  all  his 
suds  taken  care  of$  and  by-the^by,  he  is  famous 
for  havi^g^Awd  and  choice  fruit,  as  well  as  other 
things,  at  lumost  every  season  ol  the  year. 

Gbanvillis. 


SUSPENSION    OF    COLLfiCTINO    AGENCIES     IN 

VIRGINIA. 

After  April  l»t,  1888,  there  will  l>e  a  cessation  of 
all  coUectiDg  agencies  for  the  Farmers'  Register,  with- 
in the  limits  of  Vii^nia.  Lest  the  motives  of  this 
measure  should  be  misconstrued,  we  will  say  that  we 
have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  our  late  general 

*  We  would  be  obliged,  by  a  correct  statement  on 
this  subject  from  one  of  our  Carolina  friends,  detailing 
the  several  establishments,  number  of  spindles,  looms, 
and  annual  consumption  of  cotton. 
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>-f  rona  aud  durablcAtid  separates  tlie  corn  from  lUc  liiu-ks,  each 
I  »iL«Kiijgo(fas  shelled  in  dirtereul  diroctious,  and  ii  is  so  consirncl- 
ffl  that  one  person  can  lurn  and  It'cd  it  ai  the  siune  linio;  but  to 
b-liell  conetaiitly  tbrotigb  Uie  day,  it  requires  two  jH^rsons  to 
xvork  at  the  crank,  and  others  to  Veed  and  reniovo  tlie  corn  and 
liiisk^.  I  have  8b«>lled  one  hundred  barrels  of  corn  per  day  with 
t45ud  Diaclunci  aud  it  shelljj  very  clean. 

S.  Alvis. 

Henrico  county,  jSpril  2, 1838. 

I  hereby  certify,  that  flie  double  Corn  Shcller,  made  to  work 
l»y  liorse  power,  by  Mr.  Jabez  Parktr,  of  Uiehmond,  as  at  pre- 
sent arranged,  is,  in  my  opinion,  capable  of  slieiJinfi;  out  two  hun- 
dred and  filly  barnUs  a  day,  with  tt  »iifii<>it'Mt  nunilHT  of  hands 
l«>  attend  to  it  properly.  It  has  bem  considerably  iujproved 
Kincc.  the  dat«  of  my  former  crrlifi;aie.  'J'hc  daily  work  ol'  the 
one  in  my  possession,  witli  raUiei  ascnn-iiy  of  haml.-j,  and  w  iih- 
ont  extraordinary  oxurtiou,  is  about  two  I'juudred  and  twenty 
barrels. 

Geo.  E.  IIarrisox. 

Btundon,  .^pril  3,  1838. 

r,  Uic.siilncriber,  overseer  for  Wm.  I).  Harrison,  Em.,  do 
hi'reby  certify,  tJiai  I  UHfcd  one  of  Mr.  J.  Parker's  Tatont  Corw- 
SiHllerslast  June,  in  preparing  a  crop  of  corn  for  dt-livcrv,  aad 
tiiat  [  was  highly  pleased  With  if,-"  [jcrfonnance,  and  ihink  it  iho 
lu'st  labor-eaving  machine  that  I  have  ever  seen.  J  fiholled  with 
it  six  hundred  and  ten  barrels  of  com  in  two  davH  and  four 
liour«,  with  only  twenty  hand».  The  same  hands  could  not  have 
h«Niten  out  ia  the  ordinary  mode,  more  tlian  «*eveuty  or  ei«lity 
TmrreN per  day,  and  the  work  would  have  Im  rn  much  harder. 
'J'hia  ConwShciler  has  two  Cvlimbrs  in  one  franjc,  and  in  work- 
ed by  the  horae  power  Of  a  Thrashing  Machine. 

Wm.  H.  Harwood. 

Cyprcts  Grove,  Nov.  6, 1837. 

The  above  atatemeator  Mx.  Harwood,  i«  entitled  to  full  con- 
fidence. 

War.  B.  HARn,iso3r. 

Brandon,  Prince  Gtorge  co.  Nov.  6,  ims. 

By  the  last  (Mr.  Harwood 's)  certificate,  above,  al- 
lowing that  he  worked  the  Machine  10  hours  per  day, 
a  appears  that  this  double  two  cylinder  Com-sheller, 
shelled  over  25  barrels  of  corn  per  hour  and  over  250 
barrelsper  day — ovcr  thrke  times  the  quantity 
that  the  same  hands  employed  couJd  have  beaten  out 
in  the  ordinary  mode,  thereby  making  a  saviu«?  in  the 
use  of  this  Machine,  of  over  forty  hands  pi:r 
DAT,  which  would  soon  amount  to  ,$60,  the  price  of 
those  Machines.  And  if  the  single  or  hand  Machines 
will  shell  100  barrels  per  day,  as  per  certificates  above, 
by  using  them,  ^25,  the  price  of  them,  may  soon  be 
saved  to  those  that  have  much  corn  to  slieli.  Those 
that  wish,  can  have  these  Corn-Shellers  made  to  woik 
either  by  hand  or  horse  power  at  $.-28. 

The-  subscriber  would  also  invite  the  attention  of 
Farmers  to  Kahle's  Patent  CJovcr  Seed  Gathering  Ma- 
chine, which  he  would  nmke  to  order,  one  of  which 
may  now  be  seen  at  his  shop.  This  is  a  new,  but  be- 
lieved to  hea  very  valuable  machine,  to  those  wbo  im- 
prove their  lauds  by  clovering  them,  as  they  may,  with 
little  trouble,  save  seed  enough  for  their  own  use  and 
to  spare,  and  leave  the  clover  standing  to  be  ploughed 
in  for  the  benefit  of  their  land,  and  thereby  save  many 
thousands  of  dollars  that  is  now  yearly  paid  to  other 
states  for  seed.  This  machine  has  a  large  body,  simi- 
lar to  a  cart  bodv,  and  runs  upon  three  strong  substan- 
tial wheels,  and:  is  drawa  by  a  horse.  It  has  an  iron 
comb  in  front  which  is  raised  or  lowered  by  the  giiider, 
to  suit  the  height  of  the  clover,  and  has  a  cylinder  at 
the  termination  of  the  comb-teetji,  with  steel  cutters, 
geared  into  one  ot  the  wheels,  making  it  revolve  v^ry 
fast,  cutting  off  the  heads  and  throwing  Ibem  back 
into  the  large  body  of  the  machine.  Tliis  machine 
will  cut  a  breadth  of  4  or  4J  feet,  wliich  enables  a 
man  and  horse  to  collect  the  seed  irom  many  acres  of 
clover  in  a  day,  and  to  collect  seed  enough  in  one  day 
probably  to'  bring  #65,  the  cost  of  the  machine,  or 
more.  Those  who  wish,  can  also  be  fQrnished  witii  a 
machine  for  g:etting  out  and  cleaning  the  seed. 

The  subscriber  is  also  proprietor,  for  this  section  of 
country,  of  Watson*s  Patent  Washing  Macliine— an 
article  in  which  all  are  interested,  it  beinir,  he  thinks, 


the' most  simple  and  best  that  has  as  yet  been  inventedv 
and  which  ought  to  be  used  by  every  family,-  both  on 
acco!int  of  its  saving  labor,  and  more  particularly  its 
saving  the  friction  and  consequent  injury  of  the  clothes- 
in  washing.  The  common  mode  of  washing  in  this 
section  of  country,  is  by  rubbing  the  clothes  upon  a 
fluted  board,  which  wcare  them  out  very  much.  This 
Machine  comes  at  a  low  price,  ^'6,  and  is  so  simple, 
that  it  can  be  used  by  any  person  without  instructions,, 
more  than  what  will  be  here  given.  It  consists  of  an 
open  box  used  as  a  tub,  having  a  concave  bed  in  the 
bottom,  filled  with  rollers,  upon  which  the  clothes 
are  to  be  laid,  ?ind  has  a  convex  hand-board  filled- 
with  rollers  with  which  the  clothes  are  rubbed, 
which  rollers  constantly  revolving  when  in  use," 
saves  the  friction  pf  the  clothes.  The  operator  has 
only  to  prepare  the  water  as  usual,  and  put  just  enough 
into  the  box  to  cover  the  rollers  in  the  concave ;  soap 
the  clothes  as  usual,  and  rub  upon  one  piece  at  a  time, 
or  such  part  of  a  piece  as  may  need  washing,  with  the 
hand-board,  until  clean. 

The  above-mentioned  Straw-Cuttersand  Com-Slvll- 
ers  are  kept  constantly  for  sale  by  the  subscriber,  and 
can  generally  be  had  from  his  agents,  viz.  Messrs.  C. 
and  G.  Reid,  Norfolk,  Va.;  Mr.  S.  Cowley,  Ports- 
mouth; Messrs.  Payne  and  Turner,  Lynchburg;  Mr, 
Thomas  F.  Kuox,  Fredericksburg;  Mr.  R.  L.  Pitts, 
Tappahannock;  Mr.  Wm.  Gray,  Port  Royal;  Captain 
Thomas  Miles,  Buckingham;  and  Mr.  William  Pepk, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

OCy-  The  Subscriber  wishes  to  sell  State  rights,  or 
distant  county  rights  in  Virginia,  fpr  making  and 
vending  his.  Corn- Shelling  Machines.  He  makes  to- 
order  various  other  kinds  of  Machines  as  called  ior, 
and  is  prepared  to  tnrti  iron,  wood,  &c.,  as  may  be. 
called  for,  in  the  neatest  manner. 

JABEZ  PARKER. 

P'rom  the  Enquirer  CEditorial.) 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.      . 

It  is  most  desirable  in  an  agricultural  state  forthe^ 
Farmers  to  have  convenient  access  to  the  best  manu- 
factory for  their  machine^.  Suchj  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Jabez  Parker's  shop 
in  this  city.  Tlie  excellence  of  his  machines  is  at- 
tested by  Jiome  of  the  most  respectable  Farmers  in 
Vir;;finia.  We  refer  confidently  to  the  certificates, 
which  appear  in  the  columns  of  this  paper.  His 
Thrasliing  Macliinc,  Straw -Cutter,  and  Corn- Shelter 
particularly,  are  excellent.  The  labor  which  they 
save,  soon  repays  the  cost  of  the  machine.  If,  ac- 
cording to  Dean  Swift,  a  man  is  a  public  benefactor, 
who  causes  two  stalks  to  grow  where  but  one  grew  be- 
fore, so  is  he  worthy  of  the  public  patronage,  who  en- 
ables the  farmer  to  do  four  or  fives  times  as  much 
work  by  a  machine,  as  he  could  do  without  it. 

Some  of  the  best  farmers  we  have  in  Virginia  un- 
hesitatingly pronounce  Mr.  Parker's  Xhra<;hing  Ma- 
chine to  be  superior  to  any  otiier  with  which  they  are 
acquainted.  A  high  compliment  is  also  paid  by  com- 
petent and  impartial  judges  to  the  merits  of  his  other 
machines. 

Mr.  Parker  has  long  been  established  in  this  city— 
and  we  are  rendering  a  service,  not  only  to  a  usefuli 
estimable  and  honest  man,  but  to  the  community  at 
large,  to  bear  this  public  tribute  to  his  manufactory.. 
Gentlemen  at  a  distance  may  be  assured,  that  tliereis 
no  humbug  about  it.  They  maybe  pleased  to  call  this  a; 
puff;  but  it  is  the  honest  truth,  as  we  understand  it — and 
we  can  assure  them,  that  the  farmers  who  have  signed, 
his  certificates  are  neither  puffers  nor  humbuggers. 

[Among  the  signers  of  the  high  recommendations' 
of  Mr.  Parker's  Machines,  presented  in  his  two  adver- 
tisements above,  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  most 
intelligent,  judicious,  and  successful  farmers  in  Virgi- 
nia, and  than  whose  opinions,  on  such  subjects,  there  is  ' 
no  higher  authority.    This  declaration  is  altogether 
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THEADYANTAGEOF  OBTAINING  8EBD  WHEAT 
FROM  COLDER  REGIONS.  BENEFIT  OF  MARL 
AND  GTPBUM  ON  SWEET  POTATOES. 

To  the  Editor  of  tho  Farmen'  Regiaier. 

Berkley,  Charlet  CUy,  April  5th,  1838. 

I  have  thought  some  facta,  resuhing  from  my 
experience  as  a  cultivator  of  the  earth j  might  be 
acceptable  to  you,  and  therefore  take  the  liberty  of 
communicathu;  them.  The  first  in  importance,  is 
the  euccess  which  I  have  uniformly  met  with  in 
the  culture  of  wheat,  when  good  seed  was  pro- 
cured from  the  north,  or  the  mountains  of  this 
fltate.  When  the  Lawler  wheat  was  much  ap- 
proved in  the  county  of  Frederick,  ahhough  never 
very  productive,  I  procured  two  bushels,  which 
were  sown  late  in  the  season,  and  on  a  very 
poor  piece  of  <Tround — all  of  my  good  land  having 
been  previously  sown.  The  produce  of  the  Law- 
ler, however,  was  43  bushels  of  as  beautiful  wheat 
em  I  ever  saw.  This  was  used  as  seed,  and  pro- 
duced a  crop  of  about  800  bushels,  weighing  64 
lbs.  12  oz.  per  bushel,  as  reported  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Nat.  Nelson,  who  kindly  delivered  it  for  me 
during  my  absence  from  home.  The  3d  crop 
from  the  same  seed  was  an  indifferent  one;  and 
the  4th  utterly  worthless — having  been  destroyed 
by  rust  A  year  or  two  afterwards,  I  obtained 
jrom  the  same  county  of  Frederick,  a  white  plump 
wheat,  koowa  there  as  the  ''skip-back;^'  5  bushels 
of  this  were  sown  on  as  many  acres  of  good 
land,  being  the  lot  below  my  garden.  Its  yield 
was  35  bushels  per  acre.  The  subsequent  crop, 
from  this  as  seed,  was  an  immense  one.  I  can- 
not determine  exactly  its  amount,  but  it  was  near- 
ly all  of  a  crop  of  3600  bushels.  The  third  crop 
from  the  same  wheat  was  an  average  one,  but  the 
4th  disappointed  my  expectations.  I  have  ob- 
tained other  seed  since,  and  the  results  correspond 
with  this  statement,  that  northern  or  western 
seed,  when  good,  was  to  be  relied  on  with  confi- 
dence for  two  seasons;  afterwards,  I  think  it  rapid- 
ly deteriorates. 

The  first  Balrimore  or  golden-chafl*  wheat  I 


Another  fact  which  I  deem  worthy  of  red>rd  is, 
ray  success  last  year  in  the  sweet  potato  crop,  t 
have  for  many  years  attempted  sweet  potatoes,  to 
oblige  my  iitUe  ones,  but  there  was  really  no  crop, 
a  lew  scurvy  roots  were  all  we  could  boast;  and 
having  no  idea  of  the  product,  1  directed,  in  the 
abeenee  of  my  family,  20  hills  to  be  dug  in  Octo- 
ber for  my  own  use.  I  chanced  to  be  present 
when  the  d\sg\n^  commenced,  and  really  was  as- 
tonished at  the  yield;  the  first  hill  producing  one 
peck,  the  largest  of  which  weighed  5  pounds;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  the  product,  although  not  mea- 
sured, was  not  lees  than  200  or  300  bushels  per 
aire.  This  excellent  crop  was  owing  entirely  to 
an  abundant  use  of  marl  and  plaster  of  Paris,  and 
certainly  yielded  the  best  and  largest  potatoes  I 
ever  saw ;  many,  very  many  of  them,  weighing 
from  5  to  7  lbs.  each.  The  soil  in  which  they 
i?rew  was  quite  light,  and  inclining  to  sandy. 
The  seed  was  procured  from  Mr.  Isaac  White  of 
Richmond.  Very  respectfully,  &c. 

JBenj.  Harrison. 

[The  opinions  expressed  in  the  foregoing  commu- 
nication, are  altogether  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of 
Dr.  Bronn,  which  we  published  io  the  first  volume  of 
this  work,  and  to  which  we  have  several  times  referred 
with  approbation.  The  rules  deducible  from  that 
theory  would  require,  that  crops  cultivated  and  mostiy 
valaed  for  their  seeds,  (as  all  grain  crops,)  are  im- 
proved, or  preserved  in  greatest  perfection,  by  being 
raised  from  seeds  grown  in  warmer  climates,  or  on 
warmer  and  drier  soils;  while  crops  valued  not  for  the 
quantity  of  seed,  but  for  the  whole  bulk  of  the  plants, 
in  stalk  and  leaf,  (as  grass  crops)  are  improved  in 
balk,  though  at  the  expense  of  the  quantity  or  perfect 
formation  of  the  seed,  by  being  raised  from  seeds 
brought  from  colder  and  moister  climates,  or  soils. 
From  the  confidence  we  had  placed  in  these  views, 
we  should  have  considered  Mr.  Harrison  as  mistaken. 


if  he  had  merely  judged  the  product  of  the  new  wheats 
,         .      .  ,. .         ....       .   .      fe  be  the  greatest  by  the  visible  superior  growth  of 

wlfli-T'r-rTit*  P  '"'"   'h.»    "«',?''^>°fhood   h>:U,rtalk,.  or  greater  bulk  of  staw;  which  might  weB 

vViIliams  Carter,  £?(].,  consisted  ol  one  quart  oh-  f^^  ^^ '^  /jl«^^: *^  n-  -n-^^J*-  4U^ ?*k u 

tained  in  Pennsylvania;  the  produce  of  which  wa^, 
according  to  my  recolleciion,  not  less  than  three 
bushels.  This,  for  several  years,  was  preferred  to 
all  other  wheats,  as  decidedly  the  most  productive. 
The  same  gentleman  was  the  first  in  thlf  county 
to  cultivate  the  purple  straw;  and  for  two  or  three 
years  with  great  success.  I  am  satisfied,  from 
these  facts,  and  others  within  my  knowledge,  that 
our  crops  of  wheat  would  be  much  more  certain  if 
we  were  to  rely  on  the  north  or  west  for  as  much 
Bced  wheat  of  which  the  second  year's  produce 
woald  furnish  a  sufiiciency  of  seed  for  a  full  crop. 
For  instance,  I  have  never  made  less  than  20 
bushels  per  acre  from  such  seed  the  first  vear, 
and  generally  quite  as  much  the  second.  £very 
farmer  may  determine  ibr  himself  what  quantity 
is  therefore  necessary  to  obtain  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  furnish  lumeelf  with  a  sufficiency  of 
seed  for  a  crop. 
VoL  VI-17 


be  the  case  (according  to  Dr.Bronn*s  theoiy,)  though 
accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  grain. 
But  the  products  were  ascertained,  in  these  cases,  by 
actual  measurement;  and  there  can  be  no  higher  au- 
thority for  facts,  or  correct  deductions  from  known 
facts,  than  our  correspondent ;  and  theoretical  reason- 
ing, however  plausible,  must  yield  to  facts,  correctly 
understood.  At  any  rate,  the  information  is  interest- 
ing, and  the  results  well  worthy  of  being  tested  by  the 
equally  careful  experiments  of  other  farmers.] 


PHOSPHORESCENT   PLANTS. 

M.  De  St.  Ililaire  says  that  the  agaricus  (Volir 
v^)  gives  out  a  yellowish  phosphorescent  light 
in  the  dark;  and  it  is  supposed  by  M.  Vallot  that 
the  notices  of  phosphorescent  plants  in  ancient 
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writera  refer  to  that  of  the  a^ncuv.  There  are, 
however,  floweriog  plants  which  also  emit  phos- 
phorescent light;  such  as  the  Euphorbia  photpho- 
rea  Z.|  the  milky  juice  of  which  possesses  this 
quality.    (L*Echo  du  Monde  Savant.) 


For  the  Fannen'  Begliter. 
PERPETUAL  FERTILITY  OF  CERT  AIR  SOILSi 

The  following  extract  is  taken  iVom  an  interest- 
ing and  scientinc  work,  entitled  *'  Travels  through 
the  Western  Country^  in  the  summer  of  1816,  by 
David  Thomas." 

<<The  fertility  of  the  sandy  prairies  near  the 
[Wabash]  river  is  very  remarkable.  If  lime  is  a 
constituent  of  this  soil,  the  portion  must  be  incon- 
siderable, as  acids  produce  no  effervescence.  Nei- 
ther is  the  vegetable  matter  in  much  quantity. 
The  finer  parts  diminish  but  little  in  the  fire,  and 
are  changed  from  a  black  to  a  reddish-brown. 
Hence  the  fertilizing  principle  Is  a  mineral  earth. 

^<  The  idea  of  soils  perpUualiy  fertile  was  not 
original  with  H.  Davy,  though  to  him  we  owe  the 
first  scientific  view  of  the  subject.  Vegetable 
matter  soon  dissipates;  but  the  primitive  earths 
are  imperishable;  and  if  my  conjecture  is  correct, 
these  prairies  will  be  sources  of  abundance  through 
distant  ages.  A  field  was  pointed  out  to  me, 
which  had  recently  been  enclosed  from  the  com- 
mons of  Vincennes,  and  which  produced  corn  of 
extraordinary  luxuriance.  From  the  nakedness  of 
this  ffround  it  is  evident,  that  a  vegetable  soil 
would  soon  become  steril. 

<*One  of  my  correspondents  remarks,  'we  have 
a  prairie  below  this  place,  which  has  been  in  culti- 
vation for  seventy  or  eighty  years,  and  now  pro- 
duces well.' 

*<  Lord  Kaims  mentions  a  field  near  the  Clyde,  in 
Scotland,  which  had  annually  produced  a  crop  for 
101  years,  and  still  retained  its  fertility.    The  sub- 


without  receiving  any  artificial  manure,  have  suf* 
fered  no  diminution  in  their  amazing  produce.* 

'<  Some  of  the  ^at  bottom  of  the  Mississippi, 
between  Kaskaskia  and  Illinois  '  has  been  in  culti- 
vation 120  years,  and  still  no  deterioration  has  yet 
manif^ted  itself.' " 

I  have  made  the  above  quotation  for  the  purpose 
of  adducing  a  few  instances  of  almost  equal  fer- 
tility, presented  by  some  of  the  soils  of  Eastern 
Virginia,  apparently  of  very  diverse  constitutions. 
In  none  of  them,  as  far  as  1  am  aware,  has  any 
portion  of  lime  been  detected.  That  the  presence 
of  lime  gives  fertility  and  durability  to  soils  is 
fully  demonstrated  by  all  practical  and  scientific 
writers  on  agriculture;  but  that  equal  durability 
should  characterize  other  soils,  of  which  lime  [in 
its  usual  state  of  carbonate']  forms  no  constituent 
portion,  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  existence  of  neutral  soils,  as  promul- 
gated by  the  author  of  the  '<  Essay  on  Calcareous 
Manures." 

There  is  probably  no  soil  in  Eastern  Virginia, 
nor  indeed  in  any  part  of  the  state,  which  is  supe- 
rior to  the  best  of  the  ferruginous  lands  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  fieaverdam,  Goocoland.    It  is  an  alumi- 


nous mould,  in  which  the  clay  fbrmssogretil  e 
portion,  that  in  times  of  rain  it  is  as  adhesive  a» 
mortar;  though  in  a  dry  state,  the  sur&ce  m  Ug^t 
and  pufi'y.    It  is  so  red,  that  the  line  between  the 
soil  and  subsoil  is  not  always  obvious.  The  zieii^h- 
borhood  was  settled  about  the  year  1712;  eoikse- 
quently  much  of  the  land  has  been  in  cuiiivation 
upwards  of  a  century.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  system  of  agriculture,  which  has  prevailed, 
has  been  one  of  continual  cropping — that  heavy 
drafls  have  been  yeariv  made  upon  the  mm\  with- 
out its  having  received  any  aid  tram  ameKorating 
crops,  or  artificial  manures— and  when  it  is  mon- 
over  known  that  these  lands  remain  to  this  day 
highly  productive,  it  must  be  admitted  tbai  they 
merit  the  title  of  being  almost  "  perpetually  fer- 
tile."   The  farm  of  the  late  Geo.  Pleasaots  may 
be  cited  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  what  i  have 
stated.    In  the  worst  seasons,  it  never  fails  to  pro- 
duce a  fair  crop;  and  in  years  of  plenty,  it  is  dow 
capable  of  yielding  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  to 
the  acre.    iTnder  an  improved  system,  and  pos- 
sessing, as  has  been  evidenced  bv  the  eflfeets  of 
one  or  two  partial  crops  of  clover,  the  greatest  re- 
cuperative powers,  it  is  expected  that  the  present 
proprietor,  who  has  inherited  this  valuable  patri- 
mony, will  sooa  advance  its  condition  to  that  slate 
of  productiveness  of  which  it  is  so  susceptible. 

There  are  some  portions,  however,  of  the  Bea- 
verdam  lands,  that  are  rendered  almost  steril  by 
a  superabundance  of  isinglass  or  micaceous  earth. 
This  ingredient  not  only  destroys  their  adhesion, 
but  prevents  any  permanent  improvement  from 
being  effected,  even  by  the  most  liberal  use  of 
manures.  In  twelve  months,  they  become  again 
as  barren  as  they  were  at  first. 

A  short  distance  above  Richmond  are  to  be 
seen  some  specimens  of  fine  granite  soils,  on  the 
boundaries  of  the  bituminous  coal  field.  On  the 
farms  of  Thos.  M.  Randolph  and  John  Wickham, 
near  Tuckahoe  creek,  where  the  granite  rock, 
which  forms  the  bed  of  the  coal  measures,  appears 
in  large  quantities,  the  soil  is  much  more  lertiJe 
and  durable  than  it  is  either  to  the  east  or  west  of 
the  granite  line.  Many  years'  cultivatioD,  under 
the  usual  system,  has  not  impaired  its  original 
freshness  and  vigor.  I  can  only  ascribe  its  supe- 
riority over  the  contiguous  cold  and  heavy  latxls, 
to  the  gradual  addition  of  (granite  b]^  dismte^^- 
tion;  thus  constituting  a  soil  in  which  silicious 
matter  was  ori^nally  deficient.  How  far  this 
modification  of  its  texture  has  been  beneficial  in 
other  portions  of  the  same  range,  I  have  not  had 
the  means  of  judging. 

The  granite  soils  which  constitute  the  dividing 
line  between  the  tertiary  and  secondary  fbroaalioos 
of  the  state,  have  been  represented,  and  verv  tru- 
ly, as  being  exceedingly  barren.  If  there  be  do 
exception  to  their  general  character  in  Vir|^ia, 
there  is,  however,  a  most  conspicuous  one  in  the 
neighboring  state  of  Maryland.  The  tiwei  of 
country  known  by  the  name  of  Elk  JRidgt^  on  the 
Patapsco  river  near  Baltimore,  and  which  exhi- 
bits a  soil  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  disinte- 
grated granite,  is  the  admiration  of  all  travellers 
who  have  seen  it.  There  is  perhaps  no  district 
east  of  the  mountains  which  possesses  greater  na- 
tural fertility;  nor  is  there  any,  where  the  effects 
of  judicious  cultivation  are  more  agreeably  ex- 
emplified. In  approaching  tide-water,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  soil  undergoes  a  gradual  change  in 
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proportion  to  the  quantity  of  decomposed  granite. 

The  low  grounds  lying  on  the  margin  of  Jamee 
River,  which  are  too  well  known  to  require  any 
deecription,  may  be  adduced  as  an  instance  of  the 
extreme  durability  of  roils,  scarcely  less  imperish- 
able than  the  black  prairies  of  Indiana.  Though 
they  now  exhibit  the  benefits  of  good  culture  m  a 
remarkable  degree,  even  under  the  severe  pres- 
sure of  the  tour-shift  system;  yet  the  most  exhaust- 
ing tillage  to  which  thev  were  formerly  subjected, 
had  effected  but  little  deterioration  in  their  fertili- 
ty; and  indeed  some  portions  of  them  have  never 
been  sufficiently  reduced  by  a  long  course  of  corn 
•and  tobacco,  to  yield  a  crop  of  wheat  that  will  not 
lodge  before  harvcRt.  Their  extraordinary  produc- 
iiveness  is  no  doubt  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  their 
alluvial  formation,  combined  with  the  accumula- 
tion of  mineral  earths  which  they  have  received 
i'rom  the  mountains  through  a  long  course  of^  ages. 

The  whole  of  these  flats  is  beueved  to  be  now 
^tinder  culture  for  a  considerable  distance  above 
Richmond.  If  there  be  any  remains  of  the  origi- 
nal forest,  it  is  not  within  my  knowledge ;  but  1 
If  ave  a  distinct  reeellection  of  some  portions  of  it, 
before  it  had  been  despoiled  of  its  glory.  Such  syl- 
van magnificence  is  perhaps  no  where  to  be  seen 
in  Eastern  Virginia  at  this  day;  and  even  the  bot- 
toms of  the  Missouri  have  seldom  exhibited  spe- 
cimens of  more  towering  height  and  gigantic  pco- 
porCions. 

T.  S.  P. 


Trmn  Blsekwood'i  <<  \Vortd  we  lAve  in.** 
BAI1.Rt>AD8  AVO  8TSAMBOAT8. 

ft  might  be  a  serious  speculation  to  inquire  into 
the  probable  effects  of  the  railroad  system  on  man- 
kind. Certainly  no  system  ever  became  so  popu- 
pular,  and  so  suddenly  and  eo  widely  popular. 
France  has  begun  to  flmg  out  those  gigantic  arms 
of  communication  over  her  noble  country.  Bel- 
gium exults  in  the  commencement  of  a  web  of 
railroad  in  whicli  it  expects  to  catch  all  the  stray 
dollars  and  oentimes  of  the  continent.  The  tran- 
eit  firon  Oslend  to  the  Rhine  will,  in  the  course 
of  a  year  or  two,  be  an  affair  of  a  couple  hours. 
Germany  is  shakingoff  the  sleep,  her  blacksmiths 
are  lighting  their  Hercynian  forges,  and  from  t^e 
mountains  of  the  Hartz  to  the  Tvrol,  huge  men 
with  antediluvian  visages  and  Cvclopean  arms 
are  hammering  at  iron  wedges,  rail,  and  genr,  for 
*^  fire  horses."'  Prussia  is  laying  down  railroads 
from  her  capital  to  France,  to  Pdand,  and  to  Aus- 
tria. The  puzzling  question  of  her  politicians  be- 
ing, whether  she  thus  invites  invasion,  or  pro* 
poses  defence.  But  politicians  are  blockheads  on 
matters  of  common  sense,  and  of  all  blockheads 
the  German  politician  is  the  most  profound,  head- 
stronff  and  hopeless.  The  merchant,  the  traveller, 
and  the  tinker  know  better  things.  They  coukl 
tell  them,  that  the  roughest  of  royal  roughriders, 
was  never  able  to  whip  and  spur  either  French- 
man, Belgian,  Prussian,  or  Austrian  into  bellige- 
rency, more  than  fifty  years  out  of  every  hundred. 
But,  thanks  to  the  Arrowing  common  sense  of  man* 
kind,  they  never  will  be  able  to  do  this  again,  now 
that  the  worid  are  beginning  to  discover  that  filty 
years  of  victory  are  not  worth  one  year  of  peace.  In 
short,  thQ world  is  evidently  become  a  buying  and 


selling  world,  a  vast  spinning  and  weaving  com- 
munity, a  vast  aggregate  of  hands  and  heads, 
busy  about  the  main  chance,  and  much  more  in- 
clined to  eat,  drink,  and  be  happy,  than  to  burn 
each  other^s  warehouses,  or  blow  out  each  other^s 
brains.  That  war  will  never  cease  out  of  the  world, 
is  a  theorem  founded  on  the  fact,  that  the  count- 
less majority  of  mankind  have  a  strong  tendency 
to  be  fools;  but  we  may  establish  another  theo- 
rem, that  the  more  difTicult  it  is  to  make  war,  the 
less  likely  it  is  to  be  made.  The  more  mechani- 
cal dexterity,  personal  ingenuity,  and  natural  ex- 
pense that  IS  required  to  make  war,  the  more  will 
success  be  out  of  the  power  of  brute  force,  and 
the  more  in  the  power  of  intellectual  superiority. 

Let  war  come  to  a  conflict  of  steam  engines 
and  all  the  barbarian  rabble  of  the  worid,  Turks 
and  Tartars,  Arabs  and  Indians,  Africans  and 
Chinese,  must  obviously  be  out  of  the  question  at 
once.  They  may  massacre  each  other,  but  thev 
must  fly  fVom  the  master  of  the  mechanics.  All 
the  half  barbarians,  Russian,  Greek,  Pole,  Swede 
and  Austrian,  must  make  the  attempt  only  to  be 
shattered,  and  Field  Marshal  S»epKienson,  with 
his  squadron  of  fire  horses,  galloping  at  a  rate  of 
eighty  miles  an  hour,  must  consume  their  battalia 
with  the  breath  of  his  nostrils.  Thus  England, 
instead  of  feeling  alarmed  at  the  sudden  passion 
of  foreigners  for  mechanicism,  should  rejoice  to  see 
the  passion  spreading,  should  encourage  them  to 
throw  all  their  powers  into  mechanical  rivalry, 
and  exult  in  every  railroad  that  shoots  its  f-erpent 
line  among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  continent, 
and  hail  the  smoke  of  everv  steam  engine  that 
trails  its  murky  line  along  the  sky,  as  not  merely 
an  emblem,  but  an  instrument  of  their  own  supe- 
riority. Mechanicism,  the  great  power  of  art,  is 
as  exhaustleps  as  any  of  the  great  powers  of  na- 
ture, for  it  is  only  the  exhauslless  vigor  of  intellect 
combining  with  and  commanding  the  secrets  of 
nature. 

Ten  thousand  years  might  roll  on,  and  every 
year  see  a  new  advance  of  every  kingdom  of  Eu- 
rope in  invention,  and  England  keeping  ahead  of 
them  all,  and  like  one  of  her  own  engines,  show- 
ing her  speed  by  the  sparks  that  lighten  the  road 
behind.  The  steam  engine  in  its  effective  state, 
is  but  little  more  than  half  a  century  old,  for  its  in- 
vention, in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  lefi  it  upwards 
of  a  century,  little  more  than  a  toy.  In  halra  cen- 
tury more,  its  present  peri'ection  may  be  looked 
upon  as  little  else  than  that  of  an  ingenious  play- 
thing. It  is  scarcely  ten  years  since  the  steam- 
boat first  ventured  to  sea.  Thirty  years  ago,  the 
late  Lord  Stanhope,  was  laughed  at  by  all  Lon- 
don, for  his  attempt  to  swim  the  steamboat  from 
London  Bridge  to  Greenwich.  It  now  dasheeirom 
the  tower  to  Constantinople;  or  shoots  down  the 
Red  Sea,  fights  the  moonshine  on  its  own  ground; 
sweeps  to  Bombay,  Ceylon,  and  Bengal,  and  as- 
tonishes the  Mogul  and  the  Emperor  of  China, 
the  same  morning,  with  the  month's  newspapers 
from  London.  The  railway,  in  its  present  power, 
is  not  ten  years  old,  yet  is  already  spreading,  not 
merely  over  Europe,  but  over  the  vast  savannahs 
of  the  New  World.  What  will  all  this  come  to 
in  the  next  fifty  years.  What  must  be  the  effect 
of  this  gigantic  stride  over  the  ways  of  this  worid? 
What  tne  mighty  influence  of  that  mighty  commu- 
nication which,  even  in  its  feeblest  state,  has  been 
in  every  age,  the  grand  instrument  of  civilization? 
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Throw  down  the  smallest  barrier  to  become  more 
civilized.  Open  the  close  shut  coast  of  China  or  Ja- 
pan to  mankind,  and  from  that  hour  the  condition 
of  the  people  will  be  in  progress  of  improvement. 
The  barbarian  and  the  despot  hate  the  stranger. 
Yet  for  the  fullest  civilization,  freedom,  and  enjoy- 
ment of  which  earth  is  capable,  the  one  thing 
needful  is  the  fullest  intercourse  of  nation  with 
nation,  and  of  man  with  man. 

The  European  passion  for  (he  railroad  is  cer- 
tainly one  ot  the  most  singular,  as  it  is  one  of  (he 
most  cheering  characteristics  of  the  age.  Like 
all  instruments  of  national  power,  it  may  be  made 
an  instrument  of  evil.  It  may  give  additional 
strength  to  the  tyrannical,  and  accumulate  force 
against  the  weak,  pour  resistless  invasion  against 
the  unprepared,  and  smite  the  helpless  with  un- 
exampled rapidity  of  ruin,  fiut  its  faculties  are 
made  for  peace,  its  tendencv  is  to  make  nations 
feel  the  value  of  peace;  ana  unless  some  other 
magnificent  intention  shall  come  to  supersede  its 
use,  and  obliterate  the  memory  of  i(&  services, 
we  cannot  suffer  ourselves  to  doubt  that  the  whole 
system  which  is  now  in  the  course  of  adoption, 
with  such  ardor  throughout  Europe,  will  yet  be 
acknowledged  as  having  given  the  mightiest  pro- 
pulsion to  the  general  improvement  of  mankind. 


From  the  London  Mechanics*  MflfBshie. 
BAST    INDIA    CAOUTCHOUC. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  large  supply  of  this 
valuable  substance  might  be  procured  from  India, 
if  the  same  care  were  to  be  taken  in  gathering  it 
as  in  South  A  merica.  "  The  London  Caoutchouc 
Company,"  impressed  with  this  idea,  accordingly 
Bent  to  India  an  offer  of  a  premium  of  fifty  pounds 
for  the  first  hundred  weignt  of  East  India  caout- 
chouc which  should  be  shipped  for  England.  When 
the  offer  arrived,  however,  it  was  somewhat  of 
the  latest,  the  great  demand  existing  at  home 
for  the  article  had  been  previously  heard  ofj  and 
large  quantities  were  already  on  shipboard;  com- 

})ared  to  which  the  ^'hundred  weight"  stipulated 
or  was  but  a  molehill  to  a  mountain!  The  whole 
affair  forms  an  apt  illustration  of  the  doctrine  that, 
in  commerce,  the  force  of  self-interest  is  far  supe- 
rior to  that  of  artificial  bounties. 


ORIGIN   OF   GOAL. 

Coal  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  antediluvian  timber  which  floated  in  the 
watera  of  the  deluge  un(il  several  mineral  stra(a 
had  been  formed;  others  conceive  it  to  be  antedi- 
luvian peat  bog.  It  was  used  in  England  antenor 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  III;  for  that  monarch,  in 
1234,  renewed  a  charter  granted  by  his  ^ther  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle,  by  which  they  were 
permitted  to  dig  coal  on  the  payment  of  £  100  per 
annum«  Coals  had  been  introduced  into  London 
before  1S06,  for  in  that  year  the  use  of  them  as 
fuel  had  been  prohibited,  from  the  supposed  ten- 
dency of  their  smoke  to  corrupt  the  air.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  best 
coals  were  sold  in  London  at  the  rate  of  49.  Id, 
per  chaldron,  and  at  Newcastle  no  more  than  2s. 
ed.  for  the  same.  During  the  ensuing  century, 
however,  they  were  received  into  such  general 
use,  that  in  1648,  on  the  scarcity  of  coal  in  Lon- 


don, many  of  the  poor  were  said  to  havo   died^ 
from  the  want  of  fuel.    The  whole  quantity  of 
coal  sent  into  London  on  an  average  of  lour  years, 
has  been  estimated  at  1,170,000  chaldrons  per  an- 
num.   There  has  been  much  dispute  on  the  ori- 
gin of  coal,  but  Brogniart  has  given  the  iblloiivinj^ 
as  the  general  conclusions  of  naturalists: — 1.   'Fhat 
coal  was  formed  at  the  same  time  as,  or  aAer  tli« 
existence  of,  organized  bodies.    2.  That  this  mine- 
ral when  first  formed  was  liquid,  and  in  a  great 
degree  of  purity.    3.  That  the  same  cause  which 
produces  this  substance  is  several  times  renewed 
in  the  same  places  and  under  (he  same  circum- 
stances.   4.  That  the  cause,  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  nearly  the  same  over  all  the  eaith,  since  the 
beds  of  coal  always  exhibit  nearly  the  same  phe- 
nomena m  their  structure  and  accidental  circum- 
stances.   5.  That  these  beds  have  not  been  de- 
posited by  any  violent  revolution,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  the  roost  tranquil  manner ;  since  the  or- 
ganized bodies  that  are  found  in  them  are  olteo 
found  entire,  and  the  leaves  of  vegetables  impress- 
ed in  the  slate  which  covers  the  coals  are  hardly 
ever  bruised  or  otherwise  deranged. — Merikfr 
Chronicle, 


Prom  the  proce«dlngB  of  the  seventh  meetin|  of  the  Brttiali  A«- 
■ociatiOD,  for  the  odvaacemeDt  of  Science. 

REMARKABLE    CLEARITESS    OF    THE  AIR   A 
PRECURSOR   OF   RAIN. 

Professor  Lloyd  said  that  the  distinctness  and 
vividness  with  which  distant  objects  were  seen 
in  some  states  of  the  atmosphere  was  quite  asto- 
nishing :  on  one  occasion  he  had  seen  from  the 
neiffhborhood .  of  Dublin  the  Welsh  hills  from 
their  very  bases,  and  brought  so  near,  apparently, 
that  be  could  absolutely  see  the  larger  inequalities 
of  the  surface  upon  sides  of  (he  mountains.  That 
the  atmosphere  was  at  the  time  very  much  loaded 
with  vapor  in  a  highly-  transparent  state,  was  ob- 
vious from  the  fact,  that  immediately  after  a  very 
heavy  fall  of  rain  took  place,  and  continued  for  a 
considerable  time.    Professor  Stevelly  wishoito 
confirm  what  had  fallen  from  Professor  Lloyd  and 
M.  de  la  Rive  by  stating  that   whenever  the 
Scotch  hills  appeared  with  peculiar  vividness  and 
distinctness,  from  the  Lough  of  Belfast,  the  fish- 
ermen always  looked  upon  it  as  a  sure  precnRor 
of  heavy  rain  and  wind.    A  friend  had  informed 
him  that  on  one  occasion  he  had  noticed  this  ap- 
pearance while  standing  on  the  beach  at  Holly- 
wood, and  pointed  it  out  to  an  old  fisherman ;  the 
old  man  immediately  gave  notice  to  all  his  friends 
to  whom  he  had  access,  who  instantly  set  about 
drawing  up  their  boats  and  placing  their  small 
craft  in  more  secure  places;  early  the  next  morn- 
ing a  violent  storm  came  on,  which  did  much  dam- 
age upon  the  coast,  to  those  who  bad  not  been  si- 
milarly forewarned.    It  might,  perhaps,  be  ae 
counted  for  by  supposing  that  on  these  occasions 
the  intervening  air  became  actually  converted  into 
a  large  magnOying  lens. 


BEER. 


From  the  tame. 


Mr.  Black  communicated  a  paper  '*0n  the  in- 
fluence of  Electricity  on  the  processes  of  Brew- 
ing." According  to  his  statements  a  thander- 
Btorm  not  only  checks  the  fermentation  of  worts, 
but  even  raises  the  gravity  of  the  saccharine  fluid, 
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and  dcvelopes  in  it  an  acfd.  This  effect  is  wit- 
]|^e88ed  principally  when  the  fermenting  tun  is  sunk 
in  moist  earib,  and  may  be  obviated  by  'placinsr  it 
upon  baked  wooden  bearers,  resting  upon  dry  bricks 
or  wooden  piers,  so  as  to  effect  its  insulation. 
Mr.  filack  also  slated,  that  during  the  prevalence 
of  highly  electrified  clouds,  the  fabrication  of  cast 
iroD  does  not  succeed  so  well  as  in  other  states  of 
the  atmosphere. 

Fron  the  Qnaitorly  Joiiroal  of  Agricaltnre. 
KHAMBLLBO  HARDWABE. 

This  admirable  substance  is  of  German  inven- 
tion, and  has  only  of  late  years  been  introduced 
into  the  southern  part  of  this  country,  where  it  is 
■till  but  jpartially  known.    The  art  of  enamelling 
on  iron,  it  is  said,  cannot  be  accomplished  by  our 
manufacturers;  and  we  are  in  a  degree  disposed 
to  give  credence  to  the  assertion;  for  we  know  two 
instances  in  which  potters  have  given  their  opi- 
nions of  the  impracticability  of  its  accomplishment. 
During  a  visit  to  London  three  or  four  years  since, 
our  attention  was  attracted  by  some  iron  sauce^ 
pans  and  frying  pans,  as  we  passed  the  shop  of 
an  iroomon^r  at  the  comer  of  the  Old  fiailey,  on 
Ludgale  Hdl,  which  appeared  as  if  they  were 
lined  with  while  paper,  instead  of  being  tinned  in 
the  usual  way.    On  investigation,  we  found  them' 
to  be  enamelled;  and,  by  inquiry,  learnt  the  R>1- 
lowing  pariiculars:-~That  they  are  imported,  a 
ehip-load  at  a   time,  from  Germany;  that  the 
manufacture  is  unknown  in  England;  that  they 
are  durable,  and  not  liable  to  injure. 

We  immediately  purchased  one;  and,  subse- 
quently, several  others  of  different  sizes,  as  well 
as  a  frying  pan,  and  are  entirely  satisfied  vnth 
them  aU,    We  will  enumerate  their  advantages, 
and  our  readers  will  thus  judge  for  themselves, 
whether  or  not  our  panegync  is  too  highly  colored, 
when  we  pronounce  them  to  be  the  n«  plus  ultra 
of  cooking  utensils, — without  a  fault!    They  are 
kept  clean  with  the  least  possible  trouble;  they 
never  crack  or  craze,  and  they  periectly  retain  the 
color  and  the  flavor  of  every  product  of  the  culina- 
ry art;  so  many  sad  accidents  have  resulted,  and 
are  still  occurring,  ftom  the  use  of  copper  sauce- 
pans, stew-pans,  &c.,  that  it  becomes  a  duty, 
with  every  writer  of  influence^  to  dissuade  the 
public  from  the  use  of  them,  by  urging  the  delete- 
rious nature  of  copper  on  their  attention.    To  our 
readers,  we  are  well  aware,  this  information  will 
be  superfluous;  but  they  must  know,  as  well  as 
ourselves,  that  errors  remain  unrectified, — abuses 
exist  unabated — ^faults  rest  unreproved — dangers 
lurk  and  threaten  uncared  for,  until  our  natural 
BUpineness  is  roused  by  an  actual  evil  overtaking 
us,  which  might  and  ought  to  have  been  prevent- 
ed from  existing.    When  too  late  to  avert  a  ca- 
lamity, we  wonder  at  our  apathy,  and  bewail  our 
culpable  remissness.    Cr^ntlemen  are  out  of  the 
sptuere  of  copper  stew-pans,  and  provided  they  find 
their  dinners  well  appointed,  care  nought  for  the 
kiad  of  metal  in  whica  they  are  cooked;  domestic 
matters  bein^  very  properly  consigned  to  the  lady 
of  the  establishment    But  it  un&rtunalely  hap- 
pens, that  ladies  dislike  to  interfere,  and  rely  upon 
the  sagacity- of  their  housekeepers,  who  also  de- 

Gmd  upon  the  cleanlinesB  of  their  subordinate 
tchen-niaids;  and  thus  may  the  lives  of  a  whole 
household  be  periled  by  the  ignorance  or  idleness 


of  this  denizen  of  the  scullery,  as  yet  unvisited  by 
"divine  philoeophy."  We  cnn  well  imagine,  that 
on  reachincr  this  period  of  our  subject,  some  "lord 
of  a  wide  domain  "  looking  off  Irom  his  "  Quar- 
terly Journal,"  will  address  his  Indy  with  this 
Piartling  question,  "Are  there  any  copper  stew- 
panfl  or  sauce- pane  in  the  kitchens,  my  love?"  To 
which  she  will,  with  unfeigned  surprise,  reply, 
"Really,  my  dear,  I  not  know,  but  F  dare  say  Har- 
ris can  inform  you ;"  and  the  aflair  of  poison  'in  a 
ragdut  being  momentous,  the  housekeeper  would 
be  summoned,  and  be  in  turn  astonished  with  a 
similar  query.  Her  reply  of  "Yes,  at  least  a  do- 
zen," would  complete  the  incipient  dismay;  and 
an  order  to  have  the  dangerous  utensils  abolished, 
with  the  reason  assigned,  would  infallibly  elicit  a 
decided  assurance  on  the  part  of  the  confidential 
servant,  that  "all  stews  must  be  made  in  copper, 
for  iron,  tinned,  would  impart  a  flavor;  that  pre- 
serves and  pickles  must  be  boiled  in  copper,  be* 
cause  they  would  lose  all  color,  and  not  be  fit 
to  be  placed  on  table,  if  iron  was  to  be  substituted.'^ 

This  imperative  ^^musV^  would,  alas!  in  too 
many  cases,  decide  the  matter,  and  that  vile  per- 
nicious copper  still  bear  sway  in  the  kitchens.  In 
these  admirable  German  stew-pans,  however,  we 
have  a  succedaneum  of  unquestionable  capabili- 
ties, to  supersede  the  necessity  of  pleasing  our  eye 
at  the  risk  of  our  lives.  Every  species  of  cookingr 
has  been  performed  in  our  own  utensils  fbrseverd 
years,  ana  to  far  greater  perfection  than  we  ever 
experienced,  previously  to  the  introduction  of  the 
enamelled  hardware.  Independently  of  its  salu- 
brity, we  should  give  it  the  preference  over  every 
other;  for,  in  consequence  of  the  delicate  and  inno- 
cent nature  of  the  glaze,  which  resembles  that  of 
china,  all  color  and  flavor  are  preserved  in  their 
utmost  purity;  and  all  housewives  are  aware,  that 
these  are  desiderata  in  pickling  and  preserving. 

We  have  stated  that  this  ware  is  not  liable  to 
injure;  but  we  ought  to  have  placed  this  essential 
advaniage  in  much  more  forcible  langoa^.  The 
union  of  the  enamel  with  the  iron  is  so  intimate, 
they  are  so  entirely  amalgamated,  that  it  is  utter- 
ly impossible  to  enect  a  separation;  and  we  have 
known,  that  in  the  attempt  several  iron  tools  have 
been  broken. 

If  we  knew  of  a  fault  in  them  we  would  gladly 
name  it,  not  only  as  a  guide  to  ourselves  in  our 
fbture  purchases,  but  because  our  readers  would, 
perhaps,  trust  rather  to  qualified  than  unqualified 
praise.  The  only  drawback  which  we  ever  found, 
was  in  their  weight,  which  was  greater  than 
those  made  in  England  of  the  same  size,  and  per- 
haps a  dissightliness  in  the  forms  compared  with 
those  of  our  own  manufacture;  but  both  of  these 
trifling  objections  have  recently  been  removed. 
We  confess  that  we  had  migivings  when  we 
made  up  our  mind  to  order  a  frying-pan,  that  the 
enamel  would  not  endure  the  very  great  heat  to 
which  that  kind  of  cooking  necessarily  subjects 
the  vehicle  in  which  it  is  performed;  but  we  are 
gratified  in  being  able  to  assert,  that  we  have  had 
one  in  frequent  use  for  some  months  past,  and  it  is 
as 'White  and  uninjured  as  when  we  received  it 
first. 

We  should  rejoice  to  hear  that  our  manufac- 
turers intend  to  give  their  attention  to  this  useful 
and  beautiful  art;  and  what  can  they  not  achieve 
with  that  industry,  perseverance,  science,  wealth, 
and  emulation,  for  which  they  are,  above  those  of 
all  other  nations,  celebrated? 
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From  the  Gudoien*  Magwine. 

COVJECTURSS  RBSPBCTINO  THB  CAVIIE8 
WHICH  PRODUCE  DOUBLE  FLOWERS  IN 
PLAKTS;  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  RESULTS 
or  SOME  EXPERIMENTS  MADE  WITH  ▲ 
VIEW   TO  THE  SAME  OBJECT. 

Sy  Jame$  MunrOj  Forester  to  the  Marqueu  of 
Northampton,  at  Castle  Jtshby,  Horthcmptoh- 
shire, 

or  the  various  pheoomena  which  nature  exhi- 
bits in  her  economy  of  the  vegetable  kingdum, 
the  cause  which  produces  double  flowers,  and 
other  singular  varieties  of  plants,  is,  perhaps,  least 
understood  by  horticulturists.  Different  reasons 
have  been  assigned  lor  the  presence  of  this  lusus 
fuUur€e  among  vegetables;  but,  when  even  these 
theories  have  been  subjected  to  a  practical  test, 
disappointment  has  Ibllowed. 

The  prevailing  opinion,  in  earlier  times,  rested 
on  the  theory  of  contact;  in  other  wor^,  that 
^ouble-flowenng  plants  were  a  result  from  single 
and  double  plants  of  the  same  kind  growing  near 
(o  each  other;  an  erroneous  assumption,  that  dou- 
ble flowers  possess  impregnative  qualities.  Any 
perBon,  possessin/Bf  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
«exual  system  of  plants,  knows  that  double  flow- 
ers are  destitute  of  the  productive  organs;  conse- 
quently, no  seed  can  be  obtained  from  planu  of 
this  description:  they  are  anti-natural,  and  are  oc- 
easiooed  by  some  infringement  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  vegetable  economy.  How,  then,  is 
it  possible  that  plants  thus  physically  incapaci- 
tated for  self-reproduction,  by  seminal  process,  can 
influence  the  character  of  their  neighbors  by  the 
nere  circumstance  of  proximity?  Besides,  the 
unalterable  relation  of  tne  order  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect is  fatal  to  this  theory;  for,  if  the  agency  of 
double  flowers  is  required  to  alter  the  quality  of 
single-flowering  plants  of  any  kind,  the  question 
arises,  By  what  means  did  such  flowers  come  to 
exist  at  first? 

Of  late  years,  it  has  been  stated  that  Dr.  Gra- 
ham of  Edinburgh  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  in 
order  to  have  double  stocks,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
sow  and  rear  the  plants  upon  an  exceedinglv  rich 
soil,  such  as  the  pulverised  material  of  old  hot- 
beds, &c  Bv  this  mode  of  treatment,  1  suppose 
it  is  presumed  that  the  plants  shall  receive  such  a 
surfeit  of  alimentary  matter  as  will  cause  a  de- 
parture from  the  natural  way  b^r  which  their  va- 
rious orffans  are  formed,  and  their  functions  regu- 
lated. The  high  authority  whence  this  theory 
was  said  to  emanate  secured  it  from  me  a  (air  trial; 
but  the  experiment  failed  completely.  My  aAer 
experience  points  out  a  cause  of  treatment  the  op- 
posite to  that  of  Dr.  Graham.  1  have  found  that, 
the  more  plants  intended  to  save  seed  from  are 
checked  in  their  luxuriance,  the  greater  is  the 
chance  of  success.  £very  florist  must  have  ob- 
served that  all  the  stunted-^wing  kinds  of  annu- 
al stock  are  more  producuve  of  double  flowers 
than  are  the  rambling-growine  sor^s:  and  that,  in 
both  cases,  the  proportion  of  doubles  is  greater 
from  seed  that  is  saved  in  an  exceedingly  drysea- 
son,  when  the  growth  is  less  luxuriant  From 
this  and  other  circumstances  which  have  come 
under  my  notice,  I  think  there  are  grounds  for 
questioninjB^  whether  the  agency  of  any  of  the 
albre-meationed  theories  is  in  the  remotest  degree 


connected  with  the  produeingof  douUe 

The  longer  I  consider  this  subject,  the  lefts  I  fed 
disposed  tu  trust  in  the  eflicacy  either  of  the  theo- 
rv  of  contact  or  of  alimentary  surfeit;  the   true 
cause,  I  think,  is  more  likely  to  be  detected  by  pro- 
perty tracing  that  striking  analogy  which  eubrati 
between  vegetable  and  animal  creatioa.      This 
analogy  is  stronger  than  is  generally  sapposed; 
and,  ilierefore,  if  we  would  arrive  at  correct  con- 
clusions regarding  vegetable  physiology,  we  wouU 
do  well  to  keep  constantly  in  view  the  relative  po- 
sition which  the  subjects  under  consideration  may 
occupy  in  the  scale  of  creation.    Plants  are  depen- 
dent on  air  and  nutriment  as  well  as  ani reals:  they 
are  furnished  with  numerous  organs,  suited  alnnost 
to  an  animated  existence;  these  are  skin,  pores, 
glands,  hairs,  bristles,  flesh,  or  fibre:  they  have 
organs  for  respiration,  with  veins  and  arteries,  and 
a  circulating  nuid  traverses  the  whole.    This  fluid 
is  at  times  held  in  excess  by  some  trees;  when 
bleeding,  or  an  operation  eqmvalent  thereto,  may 
be  practised  with  propriety.    Ringing  the  baric  of 
fhiit  trees,  and  shortening  their  roots  to  bring  them 
into  bearing,  are  here  alluded  to;  by  which  pro- 
cess, if  a  copious  discharge  is  not  effected  visibly, 
still  a  determination  of  sap  to  the  head  is  preveoi- 
ed:  this  fluid  adds  annually  to  the  bulk  and  strength 
of  the  vegetable  structure;  which,  as  with  ani- 
mals, the  better  it  is  fed,  the  better  it  flourishes. 
Nor  does  the  analogy  stop  here:  motilatioiM  may 
be  healed  or  replai^;  wounds  and  braises  may 
be  cured  by  applications  Fimilar  to  those  remedies 
resorted  to  in  cases  of  fractures  of  the  animal 
frame.    Cancerous  substances  and  tomorous  ex- 
crescences may  be  excavated  from  trees  as  from 
animals;  and  counter-irritations  are  suecessiiilly 
employed  by  gardeners,  many  of  whom  well  know 
the  advantage  of  this  process  on  trees  toehoically 
termed  hide-bound.    Slitting  open  the  bark,  io 
such  cases,  produces  effects  on  trees  similar  to 
that  of  the  blister  on  animals.    It  has  likewise 
been  affirmed  that  excrementitious  matter  is  emit- 
ted from  the  roots;  and  scrofulous-looking  tumors, 
on  some  trees  at  least,  are  common. 

If  due  consideration  be  allowed  to  all  these 
close  resemblances  which  the  ve$;etable  creation 
bears  to  the  animal,  I  trust  1  shall  not  be  thought 
extravagant  in  my  ideas,  if  I  endeavor  to  account 
fer  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  variation  by  tre- 
eing that  analog  a  step  farther,  and  assign  ta 
plants,  as  in  animals,  a  plurality  of  fluidal  sys- 
tems. In  animals,  the  different  fluids  and  huroois 
originate  in  one  common  source,  the  blood;  in 
plants,  each  system  seems  to  have  a  direct  com- 
munication with  the  elements,  and  in  their  opera- 
tions are  independent  of  each  other,  it  is  evident, 
from  the  manner  in  which  its  operations  are  con- 
ducted, that  there  is  one  grand  system  employed 
in  fbrming  the  bark,  leaves,  and  woody  fibre;  viz.,. 
the  albuminous  current:  it  is  also  apparent  that  a 
separate  system  exists  in  plants  for  tne  periisctii^ 
of  the  fruit,  which  may  be  denominated  the  semi- 
nal fluid;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  these  sys- 
tems are  of  a  compound  nature,  each,  perhaps^ 
furnished  with  organs  for  producing  the  properues 
of  color,  taste,  and  smell,  peculiar  to  each  divi- 
sion. If  the  proffreas  of  vegetation  is  watched 
closely,  we  find  that  every  tree,  according  to  its 
kind,  if  raised  in  the  natural  way  (that  Is,  from 
the  seed),  has  its  whole  powers  directed  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  woody  bark,  and  leaves,  for  a  series 
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of  yean.  Twelve  yean  commonly  elapte  befoie 
the  iruit-^buds  appear  on  the  apple.  la  form  and 
size,  these  boda  differ  ao  widely  in  appearance 
from  the  bads  which  produce  the  annual  sprayj 
that  the  most  partial  observer  must  conclude  that 
they  cannot  be  the  work  of  one  and  the  same 
agent:  if  it  were  so,  the  fruit^buds,  ol  course, 
would  be  contemporary  with  those  that  produce 
wood;  this  is  sometimes  the  case  with  grafted 
trees,  but  never  with  such  as  are  raised  from  the 
seed,  ff  one  universal  system  of  fluid  in  plants 
(a  servant  of  all-work)  is  contended  lor,  viz.  the 
albuminous  current,  how  are  we  to  account  for  its 
extremely  eccentric  nature?  To  suppose  that  it 
possesses  the  fiicuity  of  communicaung  color, 
taste,  and  smelt  to  the  wood,  bark,  and  leavesj  of 
a  peculiar  description,  whilst  it  supplies  the  flower 
and  fruit  with  these  properties  of  a  totally  different 
description,  is  preposterous.  In  its  journey  through 
the  leaves,  the  aJbumous  fluid  must,  doubtless,  all 
undergo  the  same  process  of  elaboration;  conse- 
quentfy,  must  possess  a  unity  of  character:  the 
whole  mass  must  be  applicable  to  one  purpose 
only,  either  for  the  creation  of  bark,  wood  and 
leaves,  or  of  flowers  and  fruit.  It  cannot  be  cre- 
dited, that  the  same  agent  that  gives  to  the  capsi- 
cum stem  and  leaves  the  green  color  and  insipid 
taste,  is  capable  of  communicating  the  inveterate 
acrimony  of  taste  to  the  seed,  and  high  color  to 
the  capsule.  For  m^  own  part,  I  can  see  no  way 
of  overcoming  thedifllculty  of  accounting  for  the 
difference  of  color,  taste,  and  smell,  hela  respec- 
tively by  what  I  shall  here  designate  as  the  two 
grand  divisions  of  the  vegetable  structure,  except 
a  plurality  of  fluidai  systems  be  admitted.  In 
abort,  the  fact  that  these  properties  can  be  aflect- 
ed  by  the  manner  in  which  a  plant  is  treated,  is 
conclusive:  color,  in  particular,  may  be  altered  by 
treatment,  without  mteriering  with  any  of  the 
other  properties;  a  fact  clearly  demonstretive  of 
the  inoependent  action  of  the  difierent  systems. 

There  are  many  other  facts  which  might  be 
brought  to  bear  \fpon  this  interesting  subject;  and 
I  may  particularise  the  dahlia  as  constituting  a 
lucid  example.  Strictly  speaking,  the  dahlia  is 
not  a  double-flowering  plant;  stuL  I  affirm  that 
no  plant  ever  introduMd  into  our  British  gardens 
has  been  so  rapidly  improved.  Great  are  the 
changes  that  huave  been  effected  in  the  color,  size, 
and  form  of  its  flowers;  still  the  stem  and  leaves 
have  kept  a  uniform  similarity,  differing  but  little 
in  appearance  since  the  day  of  its  introduction;  a 
fbct  cleariy  proving  that  one  of  the  grand  divi- 
sions of  the  fluidai  systems  in  plants  may  be 
affected  by  foreign  influence,  without  detriment  to 
the  others.  The  improved  ^condition  of  the  dah- 
lia, in  regard  to  its  flowers,  I  do  not  consider  to  be 
a  consequence  either  of  contact  or  of  alimentary 
surfeit;  but  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  treatment  in 
accordance  with  the  theory  herein  contended  for. 
Competitora  at  dahlia  exhibitions,  from  observa- 
tion, have  learned  the  propriety  of  preventing  an 
excessive  bloom  on  their  best  sorts,  seldom  per- 
mittinff  more  than  three  or  four  of  the  flowers  to 
expand.  By  this  means  the  sphere  of.  the  seminal 
fluid  is  curtailed,  and  the  excess  thus  produced, 
actug  upon  a  concentrated  field  of  operation,  un- 
doubtedly causes  the  departure  of  the  progeny 
from  the  habit  of  the  parent:  whereas,  il  the 
whole  of  the  flowers  whic^  appear  upon  a  plant 
were  permitted  to  ^pand  successively,  the  semi- 


nal fluid  would  then  be  equally  distributed,  in  such 
proportion  to  each  seed  as  would  accomplish  the 
intentions  of  nature;  namely,  consentient  repro- 
duction. The  following  experiment,  performed 
by  me  some  ^ears  since,  is  so  strongly  corrobora- 
tive of  what  IS  here  advanced,  that  I  cannot  resist 
giving  it  in  brief  detail. 

At  that  period,  I  had  a  quantity  of  single  scar- 
let ten-week  stocks.  Impressed  with  the  belief 
that  my  theory  was  worth  a  trial,  I  selected  a 
number  of  the  plants;  and,  as  soon  as  I  observed 
five  or  six  seed-pods  fairiy  formed  on  the  flower 
spike,  every  succeeding  flower  was  pinched  off. 
From  the  seed  saved  in  this  manner  I  had  more 
than  four  hundred  doubles  on  one  small  bed* 
Whether  this  success  was  in  consequence  of  my 
mode  of  treatment,  remains  to  be  proved  by  future 
experiments;  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  It 
was;  and  that,  if  I  had  lef\  fewer  seed-pods  on 
the  spikes,  the  proportion  of  double  plants  would 
have  been  still  greater. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  instance  one  or  two  more 
facts  in  fiivor  of  ihis  theory,  which  are  acted  on  al- 
most every  day:  1  allude  to  thinning  of  grapes, 
peaches,  and  other  fhiits;  a  process  whereby  the 
quality  of  fruit  is  much  improved,  while  the  woody 
part  of  the  plant  is  not  visibly  affected.  li*  the  albu- 
minous current  were  alike  the  ^source  of  woody 
fibre  and  fruit,  any  operation  tending  to  produce 
immediate  improvement  on  the  one  would,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  be  observable  on  the  othen  this, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  Again,  when  a  tree 
shows  any  decided  determination  to  fruit  bearing, 
little  or  no  spray-wood  is  made;  on  the  contrary, 
when  an  inclination  to  wood  is  exhibited,  fruit  is 
less  plentiful:  ciroumstances  cleariy  proving  that 
in  vegetables  there  do  exist  two  principles,  and,  to 
a  cenaia  extent,  opposed  to  each  other.  It  is  in 
consequence  of  the  contention  of  these  principles, 
that  practical  men  resort  to  ringing  of^the  bark, 
shortening  of  the  roots,  &a,  as  remedies  bearing 
the  sanction  of  experience,  for  counteracting  any 
ascendency  which  the  one  mav  have  obtained 
over  the  other.  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  expe- 
rience which  I  have  had  of  the  working  of  this 
theory  has  determined  me  to  resume  my  experi- 
ments on  the  first  opportunity,  the  results  of  which 
shall  be  foithfully  communicated. 

QutU  jSfMy,  Dee.  ISdfT. 


Fvom  tiM  FnukHii  Faimer. 
HARVKSTINO  OF  COBH. 

-  ToU^JSdiior.—Aa  the  season  is  approaching 
in  which  the  fanners  will  commence  the  securing 
the  abundant  crop  of  com  with  which  a  bountifia 
Providence  has  blessed  our  countiy,  it  may  be 
pertinent  to  the  occasion  to  ofier  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  best  mode  of  harvesting  thef  crop. 

Our  Virginia  ancestors  and  those  who  think  it 
wise  to  plant  and  cultivate  and  gather  as  our  fa- 
thers have  done,  pursue  the  old  method;  about 
this  time  thev  gather  the  blades  below  the  ears  of 
com — after  they  conskler  the  corn  to  be  ripe,  they 
top  the  stalks  and  secure  all  of  the  fodder  in  stacks 
for  winter  use.  In  November  they  pull  the  com 
and  remove  it  to  cribs,  where  it  is  husked  out 
at  leisure.    This  mode  is  rapidly  yieUing  io  the 
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•tock  dietrictfl  to  that  firat  introduced  among  the 
graziers  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac. 
The  farmers  in  the  northern  and  middle  districts 
of  Kentucky,  and  in  the  Scioto  valley  of  Ohio, 
have  generally  adopted  this  latter  mode;  which 
is  to  cut  the  stalks,  corn,  fodder  and  all,  and  place 
them  in  shocks  commonly  embracing  sixteen  hills 
•quare. 

I  have  seen  the  richest  crops  of  many  climates 
gathered,  and  there  is  no  operation  in  husbandry 
flo  animating  as  that  of  cutting  com  in  the  mode 
just  mentioned.  It  is  a  most  cheering  prospect  to 
see  twenty  acres  of  corn  pass  in  one  or  two  days 
to  a  condition  in  which  it  is  prepared  to  keep  in  the 
field  throughout  the  winter.  This  remark  is  pre- 
dicated  particularly  upon  the  plan  of  riddling  the 
squaies.  instead  of  cutting  the  whole  square  at 
once.  It  will  readily  occur  to  any  observing  mind, 
that  as  com  does  not  ripen  with  precise  regular- 
ity, if  the  entire  square  is  cut  out  at  once,  some 
of  the  corn  will  mould  and  someumes  even  the 
fodder  will  be  affected,  if  the  cutting;  shall  be  Ibl- 
lowed  by  yrarpi  or  wet  weather.  To  avoid  this 
contingency,  some  graziers  commence  with  the 
process  of  riddling,  that  is,  they  select  only  such 
part  of  the  sixteen  hills  square  as  ma^  be  ripe — 
go  through  the  field  in  this  way,  and  m  ten  days 
complete  the  cutting  of  the  square.  By  this  pro- 
cess several  important  advantages  are  obtained^— 
the  greatest  amount  of  fodder  is  secured,  con- 
aistantly  with  the  pammount  object  of  saving  the 
com,  and  a  nucleus  for  the  shock  being  formed  by 
the  first  cutting  in  the  square,  the  shock  becomes 
settled  and  stands  better  during  the  winter.  In 
the  rich  counties  of  Clarke  and  Bourbon,  they 
sometimes  cut  half  of  the  square  on  one  side  and 
then  in  ten  days  finish  it.  Whilst  many  graziers 
in  Fayette^  Lmcoln  and  Shelby,  preler  t])e  process 
of  riddling. 

in  the  course  of  October  and  November,  these 
shocks  are  shucked  out,  the  com  placed  in^cribs 
and  two  of  the  shocks  placed  together,  or  one 
placed  upon  the  ground  and  two  others  put  around 
It* 

it  is  the  opinion  of  practical  farmers,  that  the 
practice  of  cutting  com  in  this  mode  secures  the 
greatest  amount  of  com  and  ibdder  with  the  least 
expense,  and  is  decidedly  an  improvement  on  the 
old  Virginia  plan,  more  especially  when  applied 
to  the  feeding  of  cattle  or  mules.  T. 


From  the  Quarterly  Joumal  of  Acricoltore. 

OBGAHIZATIOir  AVD  FUNCTIONS  OF  ANIMALS 
JkJSV   VJBOBTABLES  COMPAaSD. 

It  is  a  very  important  preliminary  to  the  study 
for  which  I  would  gain  the  attention  of  practical 
men,  that  they  understand  the  nature  of  plants;  of 
those  organic  creatures  whose  diseases  they  would 
obviate;  for  an  ignorance  of)  or  an  inattention  to 
this,  is  one  of  the  causes  that  so  little  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  branch  of  natural  phjlosophy. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  and  important  for  them 
to  undeivtand  fully  that  this  part  of  the  creation, 
the  veiy  grass  they  trample  upon,  is  so  highly  or- 
ganized, so  exhibiting  intimations  of  the  functions 
more  highly  developed  m  the  superior  animals, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  poiat  out  where  animal 


life  terminates,  and  where  vegetable  life  be^np : 
the  zoophyte  connects  the  two  kingdoms,  ft  is 
absolutely  necessary,  I  think,  for  this  to  be  under- 
stood and  felt  by  those  who  enter  upon  the  inves- 
tigation  of  vegetable  diseases,  because  I  have  a 
strong  opinion  that  these  in  many,  very  mauy  in- 
stances, are  caused  by  the  plants  which  they  in- 
fect being  treated  as  if  they  were  totally  insensible, 
inorganic  matters,  scarcely  more  susceptible  of  in- 
jury at  some  periods  of  their  growth  than  the  sod 
from  whence  they  partly  derive  their  sustenance. 

To  determine  the  question  whether  plants  pos- 
sess a  degree  of  sensation,  is  not  so  easy  as  many 
persons  may  believe.    "It  is  as  difficult,"  says  Mr. 
Tupper,  who  has  written  ably  upon  the  subject, 
"to  ascertain  the  nature  of  vegetal>le  existence,  as 
to  determine  what  constitutes  the  living  principie 
in  animals."    Darwin,  ^y  the  aid  of  iroa^nar}- 
beings  similar  to  the  Dryads  and  Harmadryads  of 
the  dassic  mythology,  has  raised  plants  to  a  posi- 
tion in  the  order  of  nature  superior  to  that  to 
which  animals  are  entitled.    Other  philosophers, 
taking  a  totally  antagonist  opinion,  estimate  vege- 
tables as  bodies,  only  somewhat  more  organized 
than  crystals,  but  like- these  entirel>r  and  exclusive- 
ly subject  to  chemical  and  mechanical  changes. 

The  above  opinions  are  equally  errooecHis,  as 
will  appear  from  the  facts  arranged  in  the  follow- 
ing pages.  It  might  easily  be  made  to  appear 
that  the  gradation  Trom  reason  to  instinct,  from  in- 
stinct to  inanimation,  is  as  gradual  as  the  transitions 
of  light  firom  the  noon-tide  to  the  midnight  of  a 
summer^s  day;  but  this  essay  roust  be  confined  to 
that  section  of  creation  that  commences  from  the 
close  of  the  animal  classes  in  the  zoophyte,  and 
terminates  where  inorganic  matter  commences  in 
the  crystal;  and  its  details  must  be  specially  direct- 
ed to  demonstrate  how  closely  it  approaches,  how 
indistinctly  it  is  divided  from  the  former. 

Let  us  first  consider  th6  comparative  composi- 
tion of  animals  and  plants  demonstrated  by  the  re- 
searches of  chemists. .  Their  constituents  are  iden- 
tical: carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  sul- 
phur, phosphoras;  acids,  alkalies,  earths,  and  me- 
tals, are  the  common  components  of  both.  Ni- 
trogen has  been  considerea  by  some  chemists  as 
the  constituent,  marking  by  its  presence  animal 
from  vegetable  matters,  but  the  distinction  foils  in 
as  much  as  that  from  some  animal  matters  it  i* 
absent;  whilst  in  the  gluten  of  plants,  a  chief  con- 
stituent of  wheat,  and  in  the  whole  frame  of  tlie 
tobacco,  it  is  present. 

If  we  follow  the  above  chemical  bodies  throegh 
their  dombinations,  we  shall  find  that  these  in  ani- 
mals and  plants  are  closely  similar;  and  in  both 
are  equally  numerous  and  intricate. 

Of  the  acids  there  are  contained  in 


AninuUs, 

1.  Sulphuric, 

2.  Phosphoric, 

3.  Muriatic, 

4.  Carbonic, 

5.  Benzoic, 

6.  Oxalic, 

7.  Acetic, 

8.  Malic, 


Vegetables. 

1.  Sulphuric, 

2.  Phosphoric, 

3.  Muriatic, 

4.  Carbonic, 

5.  Benzoic, 

6.  Oxalic, 

7.  Acetic, 

8.  Malic, 


and  others  equally  numerous  in  each,  but  not 
common  to  both.  Of  the  earths  and  alkalies,  lime, 
magnesia,  silica,  soda,  and  potass,  are  found  in 
each  class.  Of  the  metals,  iron  and  manganese 
are  their  conjoint  constituents. 
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If  we  R)ik>fv  the  two  classes  throuf^h  their  more 
rompouad  constituents,  we  will  find  the  analogy  still 
holds:  they  contain  common  sugar,  mucus,  jelly, 
coloring,  and  other  pnuciples,  gluten,*  fibrin,  oils, 
resins,  and  extractives.  The  functions  of  animals 
and  plants  are  similarly  closely  analogous. 

Animals  take  in  their  food  by  the  agency  of  the 
mouth,  and  prepare  it  for  digestion  by  various  de- 
crees of  mastication,  or  attrition,  as  in  the  gizzard 
of  birds.  In  this  they  differ  from  plants,  but  these 
have  this  compensation,  they  imbibe  their  food  in 
a  liquid  form,  and  consequently  in  a  state  of  the 
finest  possible  division.  Animal  and  vegetable 
Teraains  are  their  common  food,  plants  having 
this  superiority  over  animals,  that,  as  they  only 
absorb  the  soluble  and  finer  parts,  they  are  not 
•obliged  to  throw  off  the  grosser  constituents  which 
appear  in  the  excrement  of  animals.t  Id  the  ani- 
mal stomach  the  food  undergoes  ao  extensive 
change,  being  reduced  to  a  pulp  of  greater  specific 
gravity,  and  being  altered  entirely  both  in  taste 
and  smell.  In  the  lymphatics  of  plants,  which 
may  ba  considered  their  primary  organ  of  diges- 
tion, their  food,  or  lymph,  undergoes,  a  change 
precisely  similar;  its  cqlor  and  flavor  are  altered, 
and  its  specific  gravity  increased. 

From  the  stomach,  the  animal's  food  passes  in- 
to the  intestines,  is  there  subjected  to  the  action  of 
the  bile,  and  converted  into  chyle,  the  nutritive 
part,  and  excrementitious  matter.  In  their  pas- 
sage through  the  intestines,  the  chyle  is  absorbed 
by  the  lacteal  vessels,  and  is  conveyed  into  the 
blood;  by  the  heart,  the  mingled  fluids  arc  pro- 
pelled into  the  lungs,  to  be  there  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  air.  The  vital  fluid  there  changes 
its  purple  hue  for  a  florid  red,  loses  a  portion  of  its 
watery  particles  and  carbon ;  the  latter  combining 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air  in  the 
lungs,  and  being  breathed  forth  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid  gas.  As  plants  in  their  food  take  in 
no  gross,  unnecessary  ingredients,  it  is  obvious 
that  no  process  like  the  biliary  operation  of  diges- 
tion IS  required.  The  lymph,  or  sap,  proceeding 
at  once  along  the  branches,  is  poured  into  the 
leaves,  the  vciy  lungs  of  plants.  There,  as  in  the 
blood,  its  color  is  changed,  oxygen  is  emitted  from 
it  d^iring  the  light  hours  of  the  day;  but  carbonic 
acid  gais  is  thrown  off  during  the  night,  and  at  ail 
periods  a  considerable  quantity  of  water. 

From  the  lungs,  by  the  agency  of  the  heart, 
the  blood  is  propelled  through  the  arteries  over 
the  whole  animal  system,  supplying  nourishment 
and  warmth  to  all  the  parts,  and  where,  by  these 
abstractions,  it  is  again  converted  into  purple  or 
venous  blood,  it  is  returned  by  the  veins  to  under- 
go the  changes  that  were  described  as  being  ef- 
fected by  the  lungs. 

The  sap,  aOer  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  air 
in  the  leaves,  is  returned  by  another  set  of^  vessels 
situated  in  the  bark,  ministering  to  the  growth 
and  support  of  the  whole  plant. 

Such  IS  the  close  assimilarity  in  (he  digestive 
and  circulatory  processes  of  the  two  classes;  an  as- 
similarity which  obtains  in  all  the  other  functions 
enjoyed  by  them  in  common.    In  respiration,  the 

*  The  glaten  of  plants  is  the  albumen  of  animals. 

t  Is  not  the  excretion  from  the  roots  of  plants,  as 
proved  to  exist  by  M.  De  CandoUe,  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  the  ezcremeiktitioQS  matter  of  aaimals?— £di- 
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air  inhaled  through  the  mouth  and  nostritis  pro^ 
ceeds  immediately  to  the  lungs  and  acts  upon  the 
blood;  in  plants,  when  it  is  inhaled  by  their  leaves, 
it  operates  instantaneously  upon  the  sap.  The 
chants  that  take  place  have  just  been  imperfect- 
ly noticed;  but  it  is  necessary  to  add,  that  tne  oxy- 
gen of  the  atmosphere,  is  the  gas  essential  to  the 
existence  of  animals;  but  it  is  its  carbonic  acid 
that  is  nearly  as  important  to  vegetables.  They 
may  be  considered  the  yital  aire  of  the  two  classes. 
If  animals  are  placed  in  a  situation  where  they  in- 
hale pure  oxygen,  their  functions  are  highly  and 
rapidly  increased;  but  it  is  an  exhilaration  which 
would  soon  terminate  in  exhaustion  and  death,  if 
breathed  by  them  for  any  extended  period.  So 
plants  will  flourish  in  an  atmosphere  containing 
^th  of  carbonic  acid,  but  if  it  much  exceeds  thin 
proportion,  they  are  rapidly  destroyed.  During 
sleep,  animals  expire  less  carbonic  acid  than  dur- 
ing their  waking  hours;  so  plants  emit  httle  or  no 
oxygen  during  the  night. 

After  an  animal  has  enjoyed  the  re^lar  eourse 
of  its  functions  for  a  period  varying  in  its  duration, 
the  time  at  length  arrives  when  decay  commences. 
The  wasted,  enfeebled,  and  relaxed  form  gradual- 
ly declines,  until  death  finally  closes  all  activity. 
The  body  then  becomes  contracted  and  rigid;  the 
skin  exchanges  the  ruddy  tin^  of  health  fbr 
death's  pallid  hue.  Decomposition  speedily  en- 
sues, with  all  its  ofiensive  phenomena;  and  finally 
the  only  permanent  remains  are  the  skeleton  and 
a  small  amount  of  earthy  matter.  The  same  cha- 
racteristics attend  the  last  period  of  vegetable  ex- 
istence. Plants  may  flourish  only  fbr  one  season, 
or  their  lives  may  be  extended  through  centuries 
of  years,  yet  decay  eventually  eomes  over  them; 
becoming  more  and  more  stunted,  weak,  pallid, 
and  ragged,  they  eventually  cease  to  live,  beconae 
contracted  and  rigid,  and  pass  through  the  same 
pha^s  of  putrefaction  that  are  exhibited  by  the 
animal  carcass.  In  both  there  was  a  time  when 
warmth  and  exposure^  to  the  atmosphere  were  the 
sources  of  vigor,  they  now  become  the  agents  of 
destruction;  they  were  once  able  to  resist  and  to 
overcome  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity,  (hey  now 
are  destroyed  by  their  attacks.  What  causes  this 
most  striking  change?  What  antiseptic  agent 
have  they  lost?  There  can  be  but  one  reply.  It 
was  their  vitality.  Now,  let  us  examine  how  the 
vitality  of  plants  in  other  respects  resembles  the 
vitality  of  animals,  and  I  will  confine  this  exami- 
nation to  two  or  three  points. 

Plants  are  excitable.  Light  acts  upon  them  as 
a  stimulus.  Every  body  must  have  observed 
that  plants  bend  towards  the  direction  from 
whence  its  brightest  influence  proceeds.  M .  Bon- 
net, the  French  botanist,  demonstrated  this  in 
some  very  satisfactory  experiments,  by  which  he 
showed  that  plants  grown  in  a  dark  cellar,  all  ex- 
tended themselves  towards  a  small  orifice  admit- 
ting a  few  rays  of  light.  Kvery  flower  almpst 
has  a  particular  degree  of  light  requisite  fbr  its  full 
expansion.  The  blossoms  of  the  pea,  and  of  other 
papilionaceous  plants,  spread  out  their  wings  in 
fine  weather,  to  admit  the  solar  rays,  and  again 
close  them  at  the  approach  of  night.  Plants  re- 
quiring a  powerful  stimulus,  do  not  expand  their 
flowers  until  noon,  whilst  some  would  be  destroy- 
ed if  compelled  to  open  in  the  meridian  sun, — tne 
night-blooming  Ceretu  unfolds  its  flowers  only  at 
night.    Heat  also  acts  as  a  stimulus  upon  plants. 
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M.  Dahamel  observed,  that  during  moderately 
fine  weather  the  footstallc  ofa  leaf  of  the  sensitive 
plant  (ndfiKWi  pudica)  stood  in  the  raominff  at  an 
angle  with  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  of  100^ ;  at 
noon  the  angle  had  increased  to  UST,  but  at  ni^ht 
bad  fallen  to  9Qr.  If  a  leaflet  of  this  plant  be  but 
filightly  touched,  it  immediately  shrinks  away;  and 
the  impulse  being  communicated,  each  pair  of 
leaflets  on  the  branch  collapse  in  succession ;  and 
if  the  impulse  be  strong,  the  very  branch  itself 
will  sink  down  by  the  side  of  the  stem.  If  an  in- 
Beet  alight  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  Venus's 
fly-trap,  (dioricRamvscitmla,)  its  sides  spasmodi- 
cally approach  each  other,  and  crush  to  death  the 
intruder.  If  the  inner  side,  near  the  base,  of  any 
one  of  the  anthers  of  the  barberrv,  (berberis  vul- 
garis^ be  gently  touched,  as  with  a  bristle  or  fea- 
ther, It  instantly  springs  forward  and  strikes  against 
the  stigma.  But  the  strongest  indication,  says 
IMr.  Keith,  of  the  existence  of  a  species  of  sensi- 
tive principle  in  a  plant,  is,  perhaps,  that  which  is 
exhibited  by  the  hedysarum  gyrans.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  India,  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Gan- 
^.  Its  leaves  are  teraate,  the  middle  leaflet  be- 
mg  larger  than,  the  lateral  ones.  All  of  them  are 
in  constant  vibratory  motion;  sometimes  ec^uably, 
at  other  times  abruptly,  but  without  any  unison  in 
the  movements.  If  their  motion  be  prevented,  by 
grasping  theift  in  the  hand,  they  renew  it  more 
vigorously  when  the  confinement  is  removed,  but 
by  degrees  subside  to  their  natural  rapidity  of  mo- 
tion. This  motion  does  not  depend  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  any  external  stjmulus,  for  it  continues 
throughout  the  night  as  well  as  the  day.  It  is 
most  active  during  a  warm  fine  day,  the  leaves 
then  having  an  additional  tremulous  motion. 
(Keiih^s  System  of  Physiologital  Botany,  ii.  464.) 

Instinct  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of  plants, 
from  the  following  phenomena.  Some  of  them 
close  their  flowers  invariably  when  rain  ij3  ap- 
proaching. Others  have  an  unalterable  direction 
assumed  by  them  when  climbing.  No  force  can 
make  one  twist  round  a  pole  from  lef\  to  right,  if 
its  natural  direction  be  from  right  to  left.  If  a  gar- 
den pot  be  divided  by  a  vertical  partition,  and  one- 
half  filled  with  a  poor  steril  earth,  and  the  other 
moiety  filled  with  a  rich  fertile  soil,  a  geranium  or 
other  plant  placed  in  this  pot,  with  some  of  its 
roots  over  the  steril  soil,  and  the  rest  of  the  roots 
over  the  fertile  soil,  those  over  the  first  named  por- 
tion will  gradually  change  their  direction  until 
they  can  also  get  into  the  richer  pasturage.  In- 
stances have  been  known  of  the  rootfl  of  trees 
piercing  and  destroying  walls  in  their  efforts  to  at- 
tain a  more  preferable  soil  than  that  in  which 
they  were  planted.  M.  Saussure  relates,  that  he 
placed  some  plants  of  polygonum  persicaria  and 
iidens  eannabiiia,  in  water  containing  acetate  of 
lime  in  solution.  These  plants  then  imbibed  with 
the  water  a  portion  of  this  salt;  hut  when  they 
had  the  opportunity  of  selection  given  them,  by 
dissolving  in  the  water  some  common  salt,  glau- 
ber  salt,  and  acetate  of  lime,  they  absorbed  the 
two  first  named,  but  rejected  the  latter  entirely* 
(Saussure's  Recherches,  247-261.) 

From  tho. foregoing  facts,  without  arguing  that 
they  demonstrate  sensation  to  exist  in  plants  as 
acute  as  that  podsessed  by  the  higher  or  more 
perfect  classes  of  animals,  yet  they  certainly  are 
iBatisfactory  evidence  that  plants  probably  are 
nearly  as  sentient  as  the  zoophyte,  or  even  as 


the  pol3q>ufl  and  the  himdo,— animals  that  may 
be  cut  into  pieces,  and  each  section  become  a.  per* 
feet  individual, — animals  whose  heads  ma^   be 
taken  ofi'and  grafted  upon  other  bodies, — animals 
that  may  be  turned  with  their  outsides  in^aidst^ 
and  yet  without  any  apparent  inconveniemse.     ll* 
plants  be  endowed  with  sensation  of  the  naost  li- 
mited degree,  it  explains  the  cause,  throws  li^ht 
upon  the  prevention  of  many  diseases  that  afiecc 
those  which  are  the  object  of  cultivation,  ^varos 
the  tiller  of  the  soils  from  the  late  performance  of 
many  of  his  operations,  and  teaches  him  general- 
ly to  be  less  violent  in  his  field  pract  ice.    I  fa  grape 
vine  be  pruned  too  late  in  the  spring,  the  bleeding, 
or  eflPusion  of  sap,  has  been  known  to  be  so  vio- 
lent, that  the  tree  has  died  from  absolute  exhaus- 
tion.   Stone  fruits,  if  severely  wounded,  are  fre- 
quently destroyed  by  the  mroads  ofa  disease  re- 
sembling in  all  its  characteristics  the  cancerous  af- 
fections of  animals;  and  I  have  known  a  whole 
crop  of  wheat  aflected  with  a  swelling  of  the  stem 
or  culm,  evidently  caused  by  an  extravasation  of 
the  sap  from  its  ruptured  internal  vessels,  owing 
to  the  roller  being  passed  over  the  crop  when  ol'a 
growth  somewhat  too  forward. 


From  the  proceedings  of  the  seventh  meetinr  of  the  Britwfa  As- 
aociation,  for  Uie  advanceiftent  or  JScience. 

CATA8TIU>PHE  IN  A   MIN£. 

Mr.  Sedgwick  requested  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  to  an  account,  which  he  was  about  to 
submit,  of  the  late  unfortunate  accident  at  the 
Workington  CoUeries.  He  pointed  out,  on  the 
geological  map,  the  rocks  which  occur  in  thst 
neighborhood,  and  stated  some  of  the  phenome- 
na ot  the  stratification  of  the  coal  mea&ures, 
which  arlB  there  yery  much  disturbed.  There  is 
an  anticlinal  line,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  which 
the  strata  dip  differently,  so  that,  in  one  place, 
very  important  beds  of  coaf  crop  out  under  the  sea. 
Workings,  quite  submarine,  have  accordiogly 
been  earned  on  for  some  time:  in  the  Isabella  pit, 
a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  fathoms 
under  high  water  has  been  reached.  A  culpable 
want  orcaiition  has  been  shown  by  the  mana- 
gers of  late,  as  they  have  caused  the  workings  to 
reach  too  near  the  sea — even  within  fourteen  lii- 
thomsof  it;  and  the  pillars  and  roof  of  the  okier 
works  had  been  taken  away,  by  which  the  danger 
was  greatly  increased.  There  had  been  repeated 
warning  from  the  shrinking  of  the  ground,  and 
from  an  old  work  having  become  filled  with  water; 
also  in  the  new  workings — although  the  pumping 
brought  up  one  thousand  gallons  per  minute,  the 
miners  were  in  such  danger  of  being  frowned, 
that  several  left  the  employment.  In  the  latter 
end  of  July,  the  sea  at  length  broke  in,  filling  the 
mine  in  all  its  parts,  in  little  more  than  two  hours, 
and  destroying  twenty  miles  of  railway.  On  one 
side  of  the  Campefdown  Dike,  which  ranges 
through  the  mine,  not  a  soul  was  saved;  but  seve- 
ral escaped  from  other  parts,  and  one  individual, 
an  Irishman,  called  Brennagh,  had  not  only  a  re- 
markable escape  himself)  but  saved  three  others 
by  his  intrepidity.  Professor  Sedgwick  related  to 
the  Section  this  man's  story,  whicn  was  so  singu- 
lar and  told  with  such  a  mixture  of  the  serious 
and  ludicrous— often  in  the  language  of  the  man 
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liimscif^that  it  is  impossible  to  convey  to  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  audi- 
ence. A  remarkable  fact  in  the  escape  of  one  of 
the  individuals  rescued  by  Brennagh  was,  that  he 
vras  actually  bknon  up  the  last  open  shaft  of  the 
mine  by  the  enormous  force  of  the  air,  the  noise 
of  which  was  heard  at  a  considerable  distance  in 
the  country.  The  first  notice  to  Brennagh  of  the 
accident,  was  an  unusual  undulation  of  air  in  the 
^Gdleries,  which  made  him  suspect  that  all  was  not 
right,  and  he  took  the  precaution  of  moving  near 
to  an  air  passage  in  the  dike,  which  he  had  been 
permitted  to  use :  he  was  thus  enabled  to  save 
nimself  and  his  companions.  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  professor,  a  subscription  was  made  in  the  { 
Section  for  Brennagh,  which  amounted  to  £34. 


From  the  same. 
PLANTS  GROWING  UNDER  GLASS. 

In  April  last,  JDr.  Daubeny  introduced  into  glo- 
bular glass  vessels,  their  aperture  bein^  covered 
with  bladders,  three  several  sets  of  plants.    In 
the  first  were  sedvm,  lobelia^  ^c. ;  in  the  second, 
prmula,  aUhemUULy  &*£.;  in  the  third,  armeria,  sem- 
pervivian^  8f<u    At  the  end  of  ten  days  the  plants 
were  healthy,  and  'had  grown.    The  air  in  the 
jars  was  examined,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
first  had  four  per  cent,  more  oxygen  than  the  at- 
mosphere, the  second  also  (bur  per  cent  more, 
and  the  third  one  per  cent.  more.    This  was  the 
result  of  examination  during  the  day,  but  at  night 
the  excess  of  oxygen  had  disappeared.    On  the 
eleventh  day,  the  nret  jar  contained  two  per  cent., 
the  second  and  third,  one  per  cent,  excess  of  oxy- 
gen.   At  night  there  was  less  oxygen  than  in  the 
atmosphere.    On  tHe  20lh  of  June,  the  following 
TCfiults  were  obtained  :  in  the  first  jar,  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  in  the  second  jar,  three  and  a  quar- 
ter per  cent,  and  in  the  third  jar,  (bur  per  cent 
less  oxygen  than  in   atmospheric   air.     Some 
experiments  were  then  made  to  determine  the 
rate  of  success  of  air  to  the  plants  through  the 
bladder,  and  it  was  found  that  when  the  jars  were 
filled  with  oxygen,  the  average  rate  at  which  it 
escaped  till  the  internal  air  wafi  like  that  of  the 
atnuosphere,  w{|s  eleven  per  cent,  daily. 

Professor  Lindley  then  read  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Ward  on  the  same  subject  The  professor  ob- 
served, that  Mr.  Ward,  of  Weliclose  Square, 
Loudon,  had  made  many  experiments  on  the  sub- 
ject of  keeping  plants  in  unventilajted  vessels,  and 
was  the  original  proposer  of  the  pl^n  for  preserv- 
ing plants  in  this  manner.  The  discovery  of  their 
bemg  able  to  be  thus  preserved,  was  of  great  prac- 
tical importance,  as  it  enabled  us  to  bring  plants 
from  foreign  climates,  that  could  in  no  other  way 
be  introduced  into  this  country.  The  paper  com- 
menced 'i  consider  the  lilies  how  they  grow.  ^' 
The  attention  of  the  author  was  first  directed  to 
thbr  point  by  accident.  He  had  placed  under  an  in- 
verted jar,  a  chrysalis,  and  on  looking  at  it  some 
time  after,  he  found  a  fern  and  a  blade  or  two  of 
grais^bad  grown  under  the  jar,  the  sides  of  which 
appeared  to  be  covered  with  moisture.  Taking 
the  hint,  he  introduced  some  plants  of  hymeno- 
phyllum  under  a  jar,  which  grew  and  flourished 
in  this  situation.    Ttie  Messrs,  Loddige  then  en- 


abled him  to  perform  some  experiments  on  a  larger 
scale.  The  plants  were  enclosed  in  fflass  cases, 
or  small  green-houses,  made  tight  witn  paint  and 
putty,  but,  of  course,  not  hermetically  sealed,  and 
were  watered  once  in  five  or  six  weeks.  From 
his  experiments,  the  author  came  to  the  following 
conclusions :  First,  that  confining  the  air  secured 
a  more  equable  temperature  for  plants,  as  its  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  by  chan^  of  external 
temperature,  by  its  relation  to  heat  in  those  states, 
prevented  any  great  or  sudden  change.  This  was 
remarkably  exemplified  in  some  plants  that  were 
brought  from  India,  which  were  in  the  course 
of  three  months  successively  exposed  to  20°. 
120°,  and  40*^  of  Fahrenheit  The  enclosed 
plants  were  very  f irequently  found  surrounded  by 
a  temperature  higher  than  the  external  atmo- 
sphere. Secondly,  that  vascular  plants  required  to 
be  ^rown  in  a  greater  quantity  of  air  than  cellular. 
Thirdly,  that  the  light  must  be  freely  admitted. 
Fourthly,  that  the  enclosed  air  roust  be  kept  hu- 
mid. This  can  be  done  by  occasional  watering, 
provided  any  means  of  escape  for  the  water  is  cQ- 
lowed,  but  is  not  necessary  where  the  water  has 
no  means  of  escape.  Besides  the  advantage  of  ena- 
bling us  to  bring  plants  from  abroad,  it  would  also 
furnish  to  the  pnysiolo^cal  botanist  the  means  of 
observing  those  operations  of  nature  in  his  study, 
for  which,  before,  he  had  been  obliged  to  resort  to 
the  forest  and  the  plain.  As  an  instance,  the  au- 
thor had  been  enabled  to  observe  the  rapid  growth 
of  ,ei  phaUvs  fatidus,  by  merely  devoting  to  it  a 
few  hours  of  the  night  The  writer  concluded  by 
suggesting  that  this  mode  of  preserving  tropical 
productions  micrht  be  extended  from  the  vegetable 
to  the  animal  kingdom. 

Professor  Lindley  also  read  a^  letter  from  the 
Messrs.  Loddi^  to  Mr.  Ward,[  stating  that  in 
every  case  in  which  his  instructions  had  l>een  at- 
tended to,  foreign  plants  had  arrived  in  a  state  of 
safety. 

The  Rev.  J.  Yates  read  a  paper  on  the  same 
subject.  Wishing,  he  observed,  to  make  an  ex« 
periment,  on  a  large  scale,  which  might  be  exhi- 
bited at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion in  Liverpool,  a  green-house,  nine  feet  by  eigh- 
teen in  dimensions,  and  with  a  southern  aspect, 
had  been  erected  in  the  yard  of  the  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute, in  Mount-Street,  it  was  slocked  with  fo- 
reign plants,  of  all  kinds,  to  the  number  of  about 
eighty  species.  A  list  of  the  plants,  and  obser- 
vations on  their  condition  and  progress,  accom- 
panied the  report.  The  general  result  of  the  exr 
riment  was,  that  the  plants  had  flourished  perfe/ct- 
ly  well,  being  in  a  vigorous  and  healthy  state, 
without  any  extraordinary  growth.  Many  of 
them  had  flowered,  and  canna  and  some  ferns 
had  ripened  seed.  The  green-house  had  no  flue, 
and-no  provisiQu  for  any  artificial  hent  It  was 
judged  best  to  construct  it  without  a  flue,  both  as 
least  expensive,  and  for  the  purflose  of  trying,  by 
a  fair  experiment,  to  what  extent  plants  might  in 
this  state  be  kept  alive,  even  during  the  severity 
of  winter,  which  would  certainly  die  if  fresh  air 
were  more  freely  admitted,  it  was  also  to  be  ob- 
served, that  nothing  had  been  done  to  prevent  the 
water  from  escaping  through  the  yellow  sand- 
stone rock,  on  which  the  green-house  was  erected, 
and  hence  it  had  been  necessary  to  give  the  plants 
occasionally  a  fre^h  supply  of  water.  Mr.  Yates 
further  stated,  that  he  had  also  grown  plants  un- 
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der  ghusa  in  Ijondon,  where  no  plant  could  be 
made  to  flourish  without  such  a  protection.  Near- 
ly a  year  aj^  he  planted  Jycopodium  denticulalum 
in  a  chemical  preparation  glass,  with  a  i^round 
stopper.  During  that  time  the  bottle  has  never 
been  opened;  yet  the  lycopodium  continues  per- 
fectly healthy,  and  has  grown  very  much,  al- 
though, for  want  of  space,  the  form  of  the  plant 
is  distorted.  Seeds  which  happened  to  be  in  the 
•oil  have  germinated,  and  roarchantia  has  grown 
of  itself  within  the  glass.  He  also  obtained  a 
a  hollow  glass  globe  of  eififhteen  inches  diameter, 
and  with  an  aperture  sufficient  to  admit  the  hand 
for  planting  the  spectmeris.  A  variety  of  lems 
and  fycopodiums  were  then  set  in  the  soil,  which 
was  properly  rooifitened  with  water.  This  hav- 
ing been  done,  the  aperture  was  covered  with 
flheet  India-rubber,  its  attachment  to  the  glass  be- 
ing fnade  perfectly  air-tight.  No  change  of  air 
could  take  place,  except  by  percolation  through 
the  India-rubber,  which  was  every  day  forced  ei- 
ther outwards,  as  the  air  within  the  glass  was 
heated  and  expanded,  or  inwards  in  the  reverse 
circumstance ;  these  ferns  grew  probably  as  well 
as  they  would  have  done  in  a  green-house,  or  hot- 
house. They  were  all  foreign,  and  some  of  them 
requiring  great  heat.  Several  had  ripened  seed. 
Mr.  Gray  stated,  that  he  had  grown  droeeras 
Qnder  glass  jars;  one  circumstance  with  regard 
iQ  them  he  thought  worthy  of  remark,  their  leaves 
did  not  turn  rcdv  as  is  usual  when  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere.  Professor  Graham  observed,  that 
although  in  Mr.  Ward's  experiments  atmosphe- 
ric air  nad  been  admitted,  he  did  not  think  it  es- 
sential to  the  welfare  of  the  plant.  Plantffgrown 
in  this  manner  onl^  required  a  glass  large  enough 
to  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air,  to  permit  of 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  without  deteriorating  the 
air  of  the  vessel  to  such  an  extent  as  to  injure  the 
plant  The  want  of  red  in  the  leaves  of  drosera, 
he  thought,  depended  on  the  presence  of  moisture. 
A  singular  point  was,  that  plants  ffrowing  naturally 
in  arid  soils  andclimntes,  flourisned  in  the  humid 
and  confined  atmosphere  of  the  closed  jars.  He 
had  placed  imderjarp  completely  closed  some  plants 
ofcacti,  which  had  flourished  more  than  those  not 
flo  situated.  He  did  not  think  that  animals  could 
be  BQstained  in  the  same  manner,  as  they  con- 
sumed all  the  oxygen  which  they  inspired.  Dr. 
Travels  remarked,  that  he  had  seen  common 
mould,  which  was  a  species  of  fungus,  in  a  tube 
which  had  been  heated  and  hermetically  sealed 
ibr  two  years.  Mr.  Bowman  had  observed  at 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire's,  Chatsworth,  that  dro- 
aeras  did  not,  under  the  jars,  change  the  color  of 
their  leaves  as  in  open  air.  He  wished  to  know 
of  Dr.  Graham,  how  long  his  cacti  had  lived  in 
a  moist  atmo6|)here;  they  were  naturally,  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  exposed  to  heavy  rains. 
fie  thought  it  was  very  possible  for  plants  and 
animals  to  live  together.  Mr.  Duncan  inquired 
if  plants  were  hedthy,  and  fit  to  be  transplanted 
to  the  open  air,  when  treated  in  this  manner. 
Professor  Graham  stated,  that  the  cacti  had  lived 
without  access  to  air  eighteen  months.  He 
believed  that  plants  and  animals  might  live  to- 
gether, provided  the  vessel  in  which  they  were 
iQckised  was  sufiiciently  large  to  enable  the  plants 
to  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  expired  by  the 
animals.  This  would  be  a  representation  in  mi- 
niatuie  of  what  takes  place  m  our  own  worid. 


Professor  Ltndley,  in  reply  to  Mr.   Bovrman^a 
quefition,  stated,  that  plants  suffered  little^  when 
confined  in  carefully  closed  vessels.    From  i  no  pro- 
per treatment  they  may  become  debilitated,  but 
he  had  seen  them  arrive  from  foreign  countries. 
when  treated  in  this  maiiner,  in  the  most  perfect 
state  of  health.     Want  of  skill  in  the  mana^re- 
raent  of  those  brought  from  abroad  was  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  injury.    Too  much  water  was 
frequently  given  to  plants  when  just    packed. 
They  had  better  be  placed  in  too  dry,  thaQ  in  too 
moist  an  atmosphere.    He  had  seen  this  illasftrat- 
ed  in  plants  from  India;  plants  exposed    to  too 
much  moisture  rotted  very  soon.    He  thouj^ht  the 
change  of  color  in  the  leaves  of  plants  depended 
on  their  free  exposure  to  light ;  tne  droseras  men- 
tioned, had  not  been  exposed  to  the  free  access  of 
light;  this  was  certainly  the  case  with  the  drose- 
ras at  Chatsworth  and  of  Mr.  Grey.    The  diaco- 
very  of  Mr.  Ward  was  not  only  important  in  en- 
abling us  to  import  foreign  plants,  but  it  also  ren- 
dered the  ventilation  of  green-bouses  leas  neces- 
sary, and  would  enable  gardeners  to  manage  the 
artificial  climate  of  their  hot-houses  with  lees  dif- 
ficulty.   The  fact  that  cellular  plants  grow  best 
under  this  mode  of  treatment,  was  well  establish- 
ed.   In  answer  to  a  question  from  Professor  Lind- 
ley,  Mr.  Grey  and  Mr.  Yates  stated,  that  plants 
had  both  flowered  and  fruited  under  this  plan  of 
treatment.    Professor  Graham  stated  that  the  or- 
der in  which  he  had  found  plants  to  grow  best, 
was :  1.  Lycopodiums ;  2.  Grasses  i  and  8^  Be- 
gonias. 


LIMB  AS   MANURV. 

We  are  pleased  in  laying  before  our  readers 
the  following  valuable  communication  of  Jiidge 
Hayes,  as  he  is  considered  one  of  the  best  farm- 
ers in  the  country,  and  his  experience  wilJ  be 
valuable  to  others.  His  beautiful  and  productive 
farm  gives  evklence  that  the  hand  of  industry  is 
directed  by  intelligence.  Other  communications 
from  the  same  source  will  be  very  acceptable.— 
Yanku  Fanmr, 

Smdh  Bervndci  March  S9, 1839. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Co  lb:— Your  letter  of  the  22d 
inst.  requesting  information  in  relation  to  the  use 
of  lime  as  a  manure,  has  been  received.  My  pro- 
fessional engagements  have  engrossed  all  my  time 
till  the  present  moment.  I  have  no  very  parricu- 
lar  knowledge  on  the  subject,  but  will  with  plea- 
sure state^to  you  in  what  way  I  have  succesBfuliy 
used  lime  as  a  manure,  and  now  1  have  known  it 
used  by  my  neighbors. 

I  haVe  used  on  mjrfarm  fVom  ten  to  thirty  casks 
of  lime  every  year  for  the  last  twenty  years ;  and 
have  found  it  beneficial.  Although  a  portion  of 
my  farm  and  buildings  are  on  high  ground,  siUl 
between  that  and  an  adjoining  swell  of  land  there 
is  a  muck  swamp,  which  formerly  must  have  been 
a  deep  pond,  and  has  been  jgradually  filled  op  with 
vegetable  matter,  till  the  surface  has  become  level 
with  the  adjoining  land.  This  swamp  is  on  high- 
er ground  than  my  barn-yard,  and  about  twenty 
rods  therefrom.  Th^  muck  is  inexhaustible,  and 
is  very  easily  hauled  to  the  barn-yard.  Immedi- 
ately after  haying,  when  the  ground  is  very  dry, 
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I  cart  out  about  sixty  or  seventy  loads  of  thitf 
muck,  which  is  very  sour  when  taken  from  the 
Bwamp;  and  1  endeavor  to  manage  it  in  such  a 
^vay,  as  will  correct  its  acidity,  and  make  it  food 
for  plants.    I  have  yards  for  ray  stock  all  around 
my  bam.    On  the  eastern  side  and  southern  end 
are  yards  for  sheep,  and  on  the  weetem  side  and 
northern  end  are  yards  for  neat  cattle,  surrounded 
partly  by  a  high  wall  and  sheds,  under  which 
there  is  a  well  of  never- failing  water.     When  the 
muck  is  taken  from  the  swamp,  about  forty  loads 
of  it  are  dropped  in  the  sheep-yards.    Here  the 
mu^k  is  spread  and  the  sheep  lie  on  it  during  the 
ensuing  winter.    The  next  spring  immediately 
after  planting,  this  muck,  together  with  the  sheep 
manure  as  well  that  in  their  yards,  as  that  in  the 
eheep-houses,  is  hauled  round  to  the  yards  used 
by  the  neat  stock  on  the  farm.    Here  it  is  spread 
over  the  yards  and  intermixed  with  unslacked 
lime.    The  cattle  tread  over  and  lie  on  it  during 
the  summer,  when  in  the  yards.    These  yards  are 
ploughed  and  harrowed,  and  more  lime  applied 
several  times  during  the  summer.    The  manure 
made  in  the  bam  during  the  winter  is  thrown  into 
these  yards,  and  the  catUe  during  the  whole  fodder- 
ing season,  when  not  in  the  bam,  lie  there.  As  the 
yard  is  well  supplied  with  water  raised  by  a  pump, 
no  portion  of  the  stock,  except  the  working  oxen, 
^  out  of  the  yard  from  fall  till  the  next  spring, 
when  they  go  to  pasture.    The  muck,  lime,  litter, 
manure  and  urine  from  the  stock  being  well  inter- 
mixed form  a  valuable  compost,  which  in  the 
spring  is  all  af^Ked  to  ground  newly  broken  up, 
except  that  portion  which  is  applied  to  rdot  culture, 
other  than  potatoes. 

My  buildings  are  situated  on  the  side  of  a  high 
swell  of  land  inclining  to  the  west.    The  stable  is 
connected  with  the  house  bv  a  large  shed,  and 'on 
the  fortber  side  of  the  stable  is  a  hogs'  yard,  in 
which  the  manure  from  the  horse  stable  is  thrown. , 
On  the  backside  of  the  shed  is  a  drain  made  of 
pine  plank,  free  from  sap,  ten  inches  wide  and  four 
inches  deep,  covered  with  plank  and  dirt  in  those 
pli^ces  where  an  ofi^n  drain  would  be  unsightly  or 
mconvenient    Tola  drain  has  been  in  use  twenty 
years,  has  been  renewed  but  once,  and  is  now  in 
good  repair.    The  ground  inclining,  favors  this 
arrangement.    By  ipeans  of  this  drain  all  the 
soap-suds  from  the  4citchen,  water  from  the  sink^ 
&c.  must  pass  through  the  necessary  vault,  by 
which  it  is  kept  clean,  to  the  hog-yard.    A  ppr- 
tion  of  the  hoffs  on  the  farm  are  kept  in  this  yard, 
and  a  dry  and  warm  apartment  is  provided  for 
them  under  a  part  of  the  stable.    As  soon  as  the 
yard  is  cleared  of  the  manure  in  the  spring,  we 
begin  again  to  fill  it  with  muck  taken  from  the 
swamp  the  year  befbre,  putting  in  at  first  five  or 
six  loads,  and  one  or  two  casks  of  lime,  and  so  on, 
muck  and  lime  every  few  weeks  during  the  sum- 
mer.   The  manure  of  one  horse  in  the  summer 
and  generally  oi*  two  in  the  winter  is  thrown  into 
this  yard,  and  is  oflen  spread  over  the  yard.    Du- 
ring the  warm  season  more  lime  is  used  in  the 
yard,  and  scattered  in  the  drain,  whence  it  is 
washed  into  the  yard,  and  thereby  every  unplea- 
sant smell  is  prevented.    Alt  the  leaves  and  dry 
litter  which  can  be  procured  are  placed  in  the 
apartment  under  cover  for  the  hogs  to  Ire  on;  and 
ail  the  green  weeds  and  wet  litter  which  can  be 
obtjiined  are  thrown  into  the  hog-3^rd.     The 
mack  being  formed  of  vegetable  matter  which  has 


been  decomposed  without  fermentation,  is  very 
bulky  in  proportion  to  its  value  as  a  manure— -but 
is  of  some  value  in  itself,  and  serves  as  a  sponge 
to  take  up  and  preserve  the  juices  and  gases  of 
the  putrescent  manure,  which  might  otherwise  be 
lost.  Turf  from  a  good  soil,  if  it  could  be  obtain- 
ed without  injury  to  the  farm,  could  be  used  in  the 
same  way  to  equal  advantage.  By  means  of  the 
muck,  lime,  horse -dung,  litter,  leaves,  weeds,  soap- 
suds, wash  fronj  the  sink,  necessary,  &c.  we  make 
in  this  yard  about  fifty  loads  of  the  very  best  ma- 
nure. Formerly  in  the  spring  we  were  accustom- 
ed to  shovel  this  compost  out  of  the  yard,  and  suf- 
fer it  to  lie  in  a  heap  a  few  weeks  till  wanted  to 
be  spread  on  the  corn  ground.  While  it  thus^laid 
in  a  heap,  it  would  become  veiy  much  heated  by 
fermentation,  so  that  it  one  year  killed^  large  elm- 
tree,  about  which  it  was  thrown.  .  For  several 
years  last  past  we  have  not  thrown  it  from  the  yard 
till  it  b^  been  shovelled  into  the  cart  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  ground  where  it  is  to  be  used*  I  have  not 
observed  but  what  the  compost  is  equally  efiicient|. 
when  used  without  the  fermentation  produced  by 
throwing  it  out  of  the  yard.  We  generally  keep 
a  cask  of  unslaked  lime  in  the  cellar  under  the 
house,  and  another  in  the  cellar  under  the  barn, 
and  scatter  unslaked  lime  on  that  which  is  par- 
tially air-slaked,  on  the  bottom  of  the  cellars  axiid  in 
the  pens  from  which  the  vegetables  are  removed. 
This  lime  is  occasionally  swept  up,  and  carried  to 
the  manure-yard,  and  fresh  lime  again  applied.  In 
this  connexion  permit  me  to  recommend  the  yearly 
use  of  whitewash  in  dwelling  houses  and  cellars. 
With  great  gratitude  1  can  say,  that  I  have  one  of 
the  lamst,  and  most  healthy  families  in  the  coun- 
ty, ana  I  have  no  doubt  but  tlie  liberal  use  of  lime 
about  my  dwelling  houses  and  appurtenances  has 
contributed  more  than  any  other  cause  to  preserve 
their  health.  I  cannot  accurately  state  toe  value 
of  lime  on  the  farm  when  used  in  this  way,  but 
am  confident  that  it  is  much  cheaper  than  to  pur- 
chase manure  at  the  usual  price. 

Until  within  a  few  years  very  little  limcf  has 
been  employed  bv  my  neighbors  as  manure,  and 
the  method  in  wnich  th,ey  apply  it,  is  that  which 
is  best  adapted  to  general  use,  and  is  as  follows: 

Select  a  spot  of  ground  near  the  place  where 
the  lime  is  to  be  applied  to  the  soil  by  the  side  of 
the  highway  or  in  the  pasture,  where  turi'  or  rich 
vegetable  mould  can  be  obtained  without  injury  to 
the  farm.  Spread  a  cask  of  unslaked  lime  on  such 
a  spot,  then  cover  it  with  turf  or  vegetable  mould, 
and  so  on  alternate  layers  of  turf  and  lime  till  the 
heap  is  raised  three  or  four  feet,  or  until  the  turf  or 
good  vegetable  mould  within  reach  has  been  used 
up.  Then  select  the  next  best  spot  for  the  same 
operation,  and  so  on  till  the  lime  is  used  up.  This 
is  sufiered  to  lie  in  a  heap  till  the  next  spring, 
when  the  heap  is  cut  *down  perpendicularly,  sho- 
velled into  a  carl,  hauled  on  to  the  ground  where 
it  is  to  be  applied,  dropped  in  very  small  heaps, 
and  spread  suantly  (a  Yankee  word)  over  the 
ground  which  has  before  been  ploughed  and  har- 
rowed. The  precise  quantity  which  good  econo- 
my would  require  should  be  applied  to  the  land 
has  not  been  ascertained,  but  I  can  safely  say  that 
from  ten  to  fifteen  casks  per  acre,  at  from  one  dol- 
lar to  one  dollar  twenty-five  cents  per  cask,  pre- 
pared and  applied  as  aboye-stated,  would  on 
scarcely  any  land  be  an  injudicious  appropriation 
of  money*    The  tise  of  lime  in  this  vicinity  has 
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been  extended  yearl)r,  as  its  fiiood  effects  have 
been  ascertained.  It  is  believed  that  lime  renders 
putrescent  manure  more  efficient,  when  both  are 
applied  to  the  same  land. 

i  have  thus  hastily  answered  your  inquiries.  If 
you  think  these  remarks  of  no  value,  throw  them 
aside,  but  if  you  think  they  will  assist  any  one  in 
the  management  of  his  farm  you  will  make  such 
use  of  them  as  you  think  proper. 

lours,  &c. 

William  A.  Hates. 

P.  S.  I  would  remark,  that  very  little  wheat 
IS  raised  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county  of  York. 
It  is  generally  destroyed  b}r  rust.  In  the  few  in- 
stances in  which  1  have  raised  a  good  crop,  the 
wheat  ha»  been  sown  on  very  high  land.  The 
publication  of  this  fact  may  induce  others  to  ob- 
serve whether  wheat  is  generally  more  likely  to 
escape  rust  on  high  ground. 

W.  A.  H. 


The  two  following  commonications  were  among 
those  elicited  by  the  queries  on  marling,  stated  in  the 
8th  number  (page  610)  of  last  volume.  The  shape  in 
which  these  ane  presented,  is  not  that  6f  special  and 
particular  answers  to  the  queries,  and,  in  addition,  the 
limited  range  taken  by  each  correspondent,  (and  per- 
mitted by  his  limited  though  valuable  experience  of 
results,)  ^rbids  the  change  of  form  required  by  the 
plan  of  digested  information  proposed  in  coone^on 
with  the  queries;  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  advan- 
tageously used  in  aid  of  that  plan.  Nevertheless,  the 
facts  furnished  ajre  interesting  and  instructive,  and  as 
independent  communications,  the  pieces  are  of  a  value 
of  which  we  would  be  unwilling  to  deprive  the  read- 
ers of  this  jounial. 

Should  any  other  correspondents .  than  those  to 
whom  we  are  already  indebted,  attend  to  our  .former 
request  "on  this  bead,  we  beg  to  remind  them  that  un- 
less they  give  special  answers  to  the  queries,  (or  to 
such  as  their  experience  permits,  passing  over  the 
others,)  their  communications  cannot  be  used  as  part 
of  that  plan  of  furnisbing  information  on  this  impor- 
tant subject.  But  any  other  form  of  communication, 
however  limited  in  range,  or  different  in  plan,  and 
more  agreeable  to  the  writers,  will  be  gladly  received 
and  published,  as  these  are,  as  independent  articles.— 
Ed.  Fab.  Req. 

LIMING  AND  MARLING  IN  MATHEWS  COUNTY, 

To  die  Editor  of  die  Fannen*  Register. 

MathevD^  Virginia^  December^  18S7. 

Your  circular  letter  of  last  month  wasT  received 
by  mail,  but  it  has  not  been  convenient  to  make  a 
reply  until  now.  iTou  request  that  the  answers 
may  be  made  in  the  order  of  the  queries.  As  the 
use  of  marl  has  been  very  limited  in  extent  and 
recent  in  this  county,  it  may  be  more  de- 
sirable to  state  what  little  information  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain,  from  experience  or  observation,  in 
an  embodied  shape. 

I  infer  from  the  object  of  your  undertaking,  you 
wish  to  ascertain  the  efi'ects  of  the  carbonate  of 


lime,  in  whatever  mode  it  may  be  applied  to  the 
soil— whether  in  the  form  of  shell  lime,  stone  lime, 
or  marl.  I  will  therefore  proceed  to  state  my  ex- 
perience in  the  use  of  lime  and  marl. 

I  was,  so  far  as  my  information  extends,  the 
first  person  who  commenced  the  systematic  apph- 
cationof  lime  to  the  soil  in  this  county.     Some 
had  applied  lime  carelessly,  without  knowing  lr^ 
mode  of  application  or  its  effects,  and  the  conse- 
quence invariably  was,  a  too  heavy  dresaioff,  arii 
the  consequent  injury  sustained  therefrom.     It  h&i 
been  applied  in  small  quantities  from  shell  kiini  or 
old  mortar,  and  put  on  the  fand  in  the  same  man- 
ner rich  earth  or  dunghill  manure  would  have 
been  applied.    Hence,  invariably,  the  spots  where 
the  lime  had  been  thus  applied,  were  rendered  Rm- 
some  years  unproductive,  if  not  absolutely  8teri\ 
Hence  followed 'the  condemnation  of  lime  as  a 
manure.    When  1  commenced  the  use  of  it  is 
1833, 1  was  told  by  many  I  should  utterly  ruin  the 
land  wherever  I  put  lime.    Mad  has  not  been 
used  by  me  until  the  present  year.    There  is  no 
marl  in  this  county,  which  is  accessible  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  except  a  small  part  of  the  cobn- 
ty  bordering  on  the  Piunkatank  river.  Those  wbo 
use  marl,  are  ^consequently  under  the  necessity  ol* 
transporting  it  l^  water  from  some^  o£  the  nver 
mari  banks.    I  have  thisVear  brought  froxxi  Yoii 
river  in  a  vessel  between-8,000  and  4,000  bushels 
of  mari,  at  an  expense  of  6  cents  per  bushel  when  ob 
my  landing,  which  I  and  two  or  three  of  my  neigh- 
bore  contracted  with  a  gentleman  on  York  river 
to  deliver  on  board  vessels  at  2  tAts  per  bushel. 
The  freight  cost  2\  cents,  and  the  expense  of 
landing  half  a  cent ;  which  will  make  six  oenti 
per  bushel.    The  expense  of  calling  and  spread- 
ing you  have  estimated,  1  think,  at  about  'half  a 
cent  per  bushel.    It  costs  me  more  than  double 
that  sum,  as  I  am  careful  to  have  it  measured  in 
bushel  boxes  at  *  measured  distances,  and  spx«ad 
with  great  care,  so  that  I  do  not  imagine  the  ex- 
pense* of  applying  lyould  fall  much  short  of  two 
cents  per  bushel.    Thus  my  mari,  when  put  on 
the  soil,  stands  roe  near  eight  cents  per  bushel.    I 
put  on  from  100  to  150  bushels  per  acre.    It  con- 
tains by  analysis  67  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
One  btindred  bushels  of  marl  would  thesefbre  be 
equal  to  sixty-seven  of  shell  lime  and  150  busheb 
to  100  of  lime.    I  cannot  state  the  effects  of  marl 
on  the  soil,  as  it  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
hibiting Its  powers.   'One  of  my  neighbors,  year 
before  last,  f  1835,)  had  a  load  brought  from  some 
of  the  river  nanks,  and  applied  it  to  a  wheat  fal- 
low with  good  effect    Certainly,  his  wheat  was 
better  than  his  neighbore',  aJ though  it  was  a  most 
unfortunate  year  to  all  wheat-growers.     As  we 
have  so  recently  begun  the  use  of  mari,  I  eannot 
say  ally  thing  farther  of  its  effects,  but  may  do  so 
at  a  future  time,  when  they  shaU  he  perceived.   I 
suppose  there  have  been  about  15,000  or  20,000 
bushels  of  mari  brought  to  this  county  by  water,  at 
an  expense  according  with  the  fbregomg  estimate, 
^here  hav6  been  about  400  acres  marl«i  or  limed 
m  this  county. 

Having  related  all  I  know  of  the  use  of  mari  in 
this  county,  I  will  proceed  to  detail  my  expe- 
rience in  tfie  use  of  shell  lime.  I  have  applied  it 
in  various  quantities,  from  25  to  100  busheiis,  and 
from  observation,  I  think  on  land  of  common  qua- 
lity, containing  some  vegetable  matter,  that  70 
bushels  is  about  the  proper  quantity,  although  1 
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have  perceived  as  good  effects  from  half  the  quan- 
tity. 

My  firet  application  of  shell  lime,  was  on  a  fal- 
lowed lot.  of  about  10  acres.    This  lot  was  very 
poor.    It  had  been  completely  exhausted  by  a 
wretched  cultivation  without  ditches.    It  would 
not  have  produced  a  barrel  of  corn  to  the  acre. 
To  a  moiety  of  this  lot,  1  applied  lime  at  the  rate 
of  100  bushels  per  acre  on  the  ploughed  surface 
without  any  other  manure,  harrowed  and  sowed 
rye  over  the  whole  lot.    As  far  as  the  lime  ex- 
tended, the  rye  was  killed  as  fast  as  it  vegetated. 
The  quantity  was  too  great  lor  the  poverty  of  the 
land,  and  for  a  top-dressing.    I  saw  my  error; 
but  my  neighbors  who  had  predicted  a  failure, 
smiled  and  said,  "I  told  you  so."    The  next 
spring  I  ploughed  the  land  as  far  as  the  lime  had 
killed  the  rye,  and  sowed  oats.    It  produced  a 
$;ood  crop.    !The  rye  was  scanty.    The  next  year 
I  ploughed  the  same  lot  and  planted  corn.    As 
far  a^  limed,  it  produced  by  estimate  three  barrels 
of  com,  the  unlimed  moiecy  not  more  than  a  bar- 
rel to  the  acre.    Afler  corn,  the  limed  portion  wad 
sown  in  wheat.    A  little  farm-pen  manure  was 
scattered  lightly  as  a  top-dressing  on  part  of  it, 
the  remainder  nad  none.    Glover  was  sown  on 
the  wheat  in  the  spring  and  harrowed  (n.    The 
wheat  was  tolerable;  about  8  bushels  per  acre. 
The  clover  which  followed  took  well,  and  pro- 
duced a  pretty  good  crop.    A  part  of  it  was  cut 
for  food.    My  neighbors  were  a  little  astonished, 
nay-,  they  were  convinced,  and  from  that  time  has 
lime  been  looked  upon  favorably,  and  some  exer- 
tions made  to  obtain  it  for  manure.    This  lot  laid 
two  years  in  dover  not  grazed,  was  fallowed  this 
fail;  the  unlimed  moiety  was  marled  on' the  sur- 
face (150  bushels  per  acre,)  and  manured  ijTith 
stable  and  farm-pen  manure,  and  the  whole  lot 
sown  in  wheat.    It  is  up,  and  now  looks  well. 
The  portion  marled  did  not  destroy  the  wheat  as 
the  lime  did  thq  rye  in  the  first  instance,  although 
the  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime  was  about  the 
same  in  both  cases.    It  is  true  the  marl  had 
manure  with  it,  which  no  doubt  prevented  any 
injury  from  that  mode  of  applying  it.    The  lime 
had  no  manure  to  prevent  injury  from  its  causti- 
city. 

t)n  another  lot  containing  about  15  acres,  i^hich 
had  beep  also  reduced  to  as  low  a  degree  as  that 
just  described)  I  applied  lime  in  the  following  man- 
ner.   This  lot  had  been  permitted  to  lie  two  years 
without  cultivation  or  grazing,  and  a  heavy  coat 
of  coarse  water-grass  had  growi^  up  on  it.    It  had 
been  subjected  to  water,  and  was  much  water- 
sobbed,  and  very  cIosjb.    It  is  what  is  called  a 
'Icrawfish  soil.'    I  had  the  whole  lot  ploughed  up 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  when  the  grass 
on  it  was  yet  green,  and  af>e'r  being  ploughed,  I 
put  on  about  one-fourth  of  the  lot  lime  at  the  rate 
of  70  bushels,  on  another  fburth  at  the  rate  of  35 
bushels,  and  on  the  remainder  no  lime.   The  whole 
Jot  was  planted  in  com.    As  fkr  as  the  lime  went, 
there  was  no  visible  difference  in -the  com.    The 
land  containing  70  bushels  produced  no  better 
than  that  which  had  only  35  bushels  of  lime. 
But  up  to  the  line  where  the  lime  ceased,  the  dif- 
ference could  be  seen  in  the  corn.    That  limed 
was  estimated  to  produce  three  barrels,  that  not 
limed  one  barrel  and  a  half  of  corn.    Let  us  now 
see  how  the  cost  would  stand.    I  purchased  this 
lime  fhun  persons  whom  I  employed  to  collect 


shells,  bum  them  into  lime,  and  deliver  it  at  my 
landing  at  10  cents  per  bushel;  the  cost  therefore 
per  acre  would  be  as  follows  : 

70  bushels  lime  at  10  cts.  per  bushel,     $7,00 
Carting  and  spreading,  say  2  cts.,  1,40 


Whole  expense  per  acre,  98>40 

Difference  of  product  between  the 

limed  and  unlimed : 
li  barrels  corn  at  $4,50,  (6,75 

Balance  of  cost  for  the  first  year,  9 1,65 
The  next  year  the  same  lot  was  put  in  oats — 
the  limed  was  doubly  as  good  as  the  unlimed, 
and  more  than  paid  the  bsJance  due  from  th^  ex- 
pense of  liming.  If  the  calculation  be  made  at  35 
bushels  of  lime  per  acre,  a  profit  t^ould  accrue  the 
first  year  as  follows : 
35  bushels  lime  at  10  cts.,  $3,50 

CEirtiqg  aud  spreading,  2  cts.,        '  70 

Expense  per  acre,<  $4j20 

Difference  of  product  between  the 
limed  and  unlimed : 

1^  barrels  corn  at  $4.50  pert>arrel,       $6,75 


Profit  per  acre,  $2,55 

From  this  statement,  the  conclusion  may  be 
drawn,  that  the  smaller  quantity  is  as  beheficial 
to  the  first  crop  as  a  greater ;  but  it  would  require 
a  speedier  repetition  of  the  lime,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  the  larger  dressing  will  eliect  a  greater  ul^ 
timate  improvement  of  the  soil. 

My  observation  of  the  effects  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  has  in  no  instance  discovered  any  thing  con- 
tradictory of  the  positions  laid  down  in  your  f^s- 
say  on  Calcareous  Manures;'  on  the  contrary,  so 
far  as  they  have  extended,  have  been  confirmato- 
ry.   It  has  confirmed  the  fttots :  1st,  That  where 
lime  is  applied  sorrel  will  disappear.    My  land, 
where  lime  was  put.  had  been  very  subject  to  the 
growth  of  sorrel.    It  .was  a  cold,  compact,  eoor 
soil,  but  becomes  more  open,  puts  up  a  different 
growth  of  grass;  and  1  noticed  on  a  loi  partly  limed 
and  partly  not,  that  the  cows,  when  permittl^d 
to  graze  ^t,  would  invariably  go  to  that  part  which 
.had  been  limed;  thus  showmg  that  a  sweeter  and 
more  nutritious  grass  grew  on  it.    2d,  That  lime 
renders  land  fit  ror  wheat  which  had  not  been  be- 
fore adapted  to  that  grain.    I  have  cultivated 
wheat  with  success  upon  land  which  had  never 
been  considered  adapted  to  wheat,  and<had  never 
produced  that  grain  until  lime  was  applied.    Sd, 
That  it  causes  clover  to  grow  luxuriantly  on  land 
that  would  not  previously  produce  it.    Here  I 
would  remark,  tha't  I  have  been  strongly  impress- 
ed with  the  conviction)  that  your  views  ot^  the  ac- 
tion of  gypsum  on  land  aAer  liming,  are' correct. 
I  never  could  believe  the  old  opinjon,  that  the  sea 
air  operated  to  prevent  the  action  of  this  powerful 
manure.    Your  view  is  more  reasonable  and  phi- 
losophical.   I  had  used  gypsuny  on  some  of  the 
same  land  now  limed,  befbre  it  had  been  limed, 
wiikout  perceiving  the  least  benefit.    It  is  my  in- 
tention next  spring  to  try  it  again  on  the  same 
land.    The  results  I  may  perhaps  communicate, 
as  1  look  upon  it  ad  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  all  who  design  to  lime  or  marl  their  lands. 

W'M.  Shvltics. 
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MABLIHO  IN  ^^UEION    ANNB  COUNTY,   MD. 

To  tbe  Editor  of  tbc  Fannen'  RefUter. 

Wye,  Queen  Anne  Cbuniy,  Afd.,  > 
lOih  December,  1837,     J 

f  obeerve  your  queries  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Register,  and  wish  I  could  answer  them,  or  some 
of  them,  wilh  accuracy  to  saiisi'y  myselC  I  com- 
menced the  application  of  marl  in  1824,  with  but 
little  knowledge  of  its  action,  and  have  kept  no 
memoranda.  About  the  same  time,  I  began  the 
use  of  marsh  mud,  and  found  its  immediate  ef- 
fects so  much  more  productive,  that  the  marl  was 
neglected.  In  the  year  1833,  your  book  on  Cal- 
careous Manures  was  recommended  to  me  by  the 
late  Col.  Edward  Floyd  of  Talbot.  Your  views 
on  the  subject  have  induced  me  to  turn  my  atten- 
tion principally  to  marl,  for  improvement  of  my 
lands.  From  two  fields  of  about  45  acres  each, 
marled  for  the  most  part  since  that  time,  and  an 
intervening  crop  of  clover,  I  gathered  this  year 
six  hundred  barrels  of  com,  and  it  is  not  in  my  re- 
collection that  they  ever  before  produced  more 
than  four  hundred;  a  small  quantity  of  putres- 
cent m^nui^  being  carried  out  as  usual.  My 
marl  is  blue,  mixed  with  sand,  and  our  geologist, 
Dr.  Duca(el,  states  it  at  45  and  50  parts  of  shell. 
I  applied  500  bushels  to  the  acre. 

* 

Wm.  Caruich^lel. 


FARM  RKPORTB: 

III. — Neihirby,  Cumberland,  (^England,) 

MANAQBMSNT    OP   THB    HOUB   FARU. 

'  The  management  pf  the  Park  of  Netherby,  the 
extent  of  which  is  upwards  of  twelve  hundred 
and  nitaety  statute  acres,  (independent  of  the 
woods  surrounding  and  interspersed  through  the 
ffrouQds,)  comprenends  the  practical  detail  of  a 
brge  ^ras8  and  arable  farm,  mana^  on  princi- 
ples suited  to  tbe  climate  and  local  situation  of  the 
country,  and  occupied  by  the  proprietor,  not  only 
with  a  view  to  tl^e  permanent  improveroeht  of  the 
lands,  but  also  to  securing  the  laigest  return  possi- 
ble from  them.- 

The  detail  is  conducted  by  an  actijire  overseer  or 
bailiif  from  one  of  the  best^managed  agricultuial 
(filBtricts  pf  Scotland. 

The  establishment  consists  of  four  regular 
ploughmen,  each  having  the  charge  of  a  pair  of 
horses;  a  steady,  elderiy  person,  who  has  the 
chaige  of  the  granaries,  ana  who  superintends  the 
field  operations  of  hand-hoeing,  reaping,  &c.;  and 
a  paric- keeper,  wno  acts  in  the  double  capacity  of 
superintenu^nt  of  the  whole  grazing  stock  of  cat- 
tle and  sheep,  and  as  butcher  to  the  family.  There 
IS,  besides,  a  person  whose  sole  business  it  is  to 
attend  to  the  open  and  close  draining  of  the  lands 
about  to  t>e  describedi  and  whose  services  are  of 
much  consequence  towards  their  good  manage- 
ment. All  these  under  servants  have  been  very 
carefully  selected.  The  female  part  of  the  estali- 
lishment  consists  of  a  dairy-maid  and  an  assistant 
in  the  cow-house.  The  establishment  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  ail  hands  are  fully  employed.    AH 


extra  labor  required  at  hay  and  com  harvest,  s& 
in  hand-hoeing  the  various  crops,  &c.  is  v^iry  rr^ 
dily  commanded  Irom  the  adjoining  market  to«i 
of  Longtown.  £vrery  account  and  payment  iiict 
dent  to  this  establishment  is  kept  by  tbe  overset! 
and  is  regularly  audited  and  settled  by  the  air^t 
once  a  month;  and  a  copy  of  the  moDthly  accucLi 
is  duly  put  into  the  proprietor's  bands,  who  is  i.iu 
enabled  to  have  the  real  situation  of  hie  fanuuj 
matters  constantly  under  his  eye. 

Extra  work,  such  as  mowmg,  drahniiig  &c  j 
let  by  contract  to  laborers. 

Description, — ^The  management  about  to  bt 
described  extends,  as  already  mentioned,  over 
about  twelve  hundred  and  ninety  acrep.  Thd 
soils  are  of  various  descriptions,  and  consist  of  tk 
following  genend  divisions : 

1st.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  Esk,  which  esti 
the  grounds  into  two  portions,  the  soil  is  a  ioamv 
clay  on  a  porous  bottom,  and  very  various  in  p^i 
of  quality,  as  is  generally  the  case  wilh  aU  laodi 
whose  formation  is  the  deposite  or  washings  dovn 
of  lands  situated  at  a  higher  level.  These  laoda 
are  under  permanent  pasture. 

2d.  A  mossy  soil  of  no  great  extent,  bat  oT 
considerable  depth,  incumbent  on  day,  now  irri- 
,gated  meadow  lana. 

8d.  Gravel Iv  soil/  on  an  open  bottom  of  gravel, 
technically  called  a  rusty  gravel,  bekl  in  pasture 
or  alternate  husbandnr;  and, 

4th.  A  clay  soil  of  various  -qualities  on  a  close 
till  or  stubborn  clay  subsoil,  unsuited  U>  cooeiaat 
pasturage,  and  therefore  kept  in  alternate  hus- 
bandry. 

The  lands  consist  of  about  480  acres  loamy 
clay,  2S^  acres  meadow,  320  acres  gravel,  and  4^ 
acres  clay  soils. 

The  aspect  is  generally  fiat,  but  with  a  gentle 
undulating  surface,  slnd  with  a  moderate  indioa- 
tion  from  tbe  river  which  runs  through  the  lands 
in  a  direction  from  N.  £.  to  S.  W.  The  wbde 
lands  lie  conipact  and  in  a  ring  fence,  and  fi>rm  to- 
gether a  very  beautiful  park,  equal  to  any  io  tbe 
north  ol  England,  not  only  In  point  of  appearance, 
but  in  real  value,  while  these  lands  do  not  lie  at 
more  than  from  70  to  120  feet  above  the  tevel  of 
the  Sol  way  E'rith.  The  management  of  each  kind 
of  soil  being  different,  reqi|ires  a  distin<^  and  par- 
ticular description,  as  will  be  found  in  the  IbUow- 
ing  account. ' 

'  7%e  Jarm  buildings  at*  Croflhead  stand  veiy 
nearly  in  tbe  centre  of  the  grounds,  which  has 
been  found  of  great  advantage  in  their  manage- 
ment. 

Ldngtown, — A  considerable  market  town,  coo- 
taining  from  ISOQ  to  2000  souls,  through  which 
the  great  road  from  Edinburgh  to  London  by  Car- 
lisle passes,  is  situated  at  theS.  W.  angle  of  these 
lands. 

'  j^o  manure  can  be  procured  here  except  what 
is  produced  on  the  farm,  in  the  farm-yards  at 
Croflhead,  and  what  is  purchased  at  Longtown. 
or  the  last — as' the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood 
procure  all  they  can — no  great  quantity  of  manure 
can  be  obtained.  There  is  abundance  of  Uroe, 
however,  to  be  got  within  four  miles,  at  a  price 
averairing  about  3s.  per  single  cart-k>ad  at  tbe 
lime-kilns,  or  4d,  per  imperial  bushel.  No  chalk, 
clay,  or  shell  marl  is  found  in  the  neighborhood, 
ana  the  chief  dependence  is  on  dung  and  compost 
made  on  the  lands,  and  lime  as  idready  staled. 
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Turnips  are  indeed  consumed  on  the  Jandfi,  where 
the  soil  is  dry,  by  sheep. 

A  trial  is  just  now  in  progress  of  using  bone 
dust,  as  a  manure  lor  the  production  of  turrdps; 
and  if  it  succeeds,  as  is  expected,  this  assistant 
will  be  much  used  here  in  future. 

Draining. — The  first  operation  ofmanagement 
has  been  in  every  case  to  ensure  a  complete  under- 
drainage,  to  relieve  the  lands  from  the  sprintrs  by 
which  they  were  surcharged,  as  well  as  attending 
closely  to  open  draining.    The  improvement  ol* 
close  drdininp^  has  been  most  effectually  done  by 
tries  manufactured  on  t'he  estate,  at  a  distance  of 
about  three  miles,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
practised  in  Staffordshire  and  Warwickshire.    Ma- 
ny hundred  roods  of  drains  have  been  executed  in 
this  way,  and  with  complete  success.    The  open 
draining  has  also  been  a  point  of  paramount  Con- 
sideration.   The  ditches,  or  main  drains,  have  al- 
ways in  variety  been  cut  out  lo  the  proper  level, 
■0  as  readily  and  freely  to  discharge  the  water  de- 
livered into  them.    The  sides  are  carefully  sloped 
back  by  the  spade,  so  as  to  discharge  the  water 
from- the  ridges;  and  the  eanh  so  cut  away,  as 
well  as  all  high  head-ridges  have  been  in  every 
ease  ino«t  carefully  mixed  up  with  lime,  repeated- 
ly turned  over  at  pioper  intervals,  and,  lastly,  ap- 
pfietl  as  a  rich  compost  in  (op-dressing  the  adjoin- 
ing iands,  afler  being  depastured  for  the  first  two 
or  thr^e  years,    ft  ia  very  surprising  that  sloping 
in  the  sides  of  main  drains,  and  open  ditches, 
which  is  a' means  of  pr()viding  an  ample  supply  of 
rich  manure  in  thousands  of  cases,  is  almost  inva- 
riably neglected  by  the  practical  farmer;  and  that 
he  should^  equally  neglect  to  remove  the  high 
head-ridges  existing  in  almost  every  field  (occa- 
sioned by  the  repeated  use  of  rhe  plough),  which 
would   l>e  the  means  of  enriching  the  acpoining 
lands  at  an  inconsiderable  expense.    Thin,  with 
d'uch    and   road    scrapings,  and   every  possible 
means  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  putrescent 
manure,  haVe  been  closely  and  successfully  at- 
tended to  here,  and  with  great  success;  and  as  the 
appHeation  of  compost  so 'collected  has  been  al- 
most in  all  cases  to  pasture  lands,  the  effect  has 
been  excellent;  while  the  jQ^rounds,  when  broken 
up  for  white  crops,  al)er  bemg  so  manured,  have 
— even  on  very  inferior  soils — ^yielded  full  and  fiiir 
erope.     Indeed  the  system  pursued  for  a  number 
of  years,  of  turning  every  particle  of  soil  not  re- 
quired for  the  production  of  useful  (crops,  into  com- 
ftq^i  to  be  applied  as  a  top-dressing  to  the  grass 
ian^s  has  been  (bund  very  beneficial. 

Management  of  Pasture  Lands. — The  climate 
hen$,  io  common  with  the  whole  west  coast  of 
Britain,  is  rather  wet;  and  considerable  quantities 
of  rain  ^1  in  Cumberland,  in  consequerfce  of  its 
proximity  to  the  Atlantic.  Drf  soils  therefore  are 
of  the  greatest  value  here,  and  grass  husbandry 
on  many  accounts  is  the  most  proper  and  natural 
for  the  district. 

When  lands  are  well  and  judiciousfv  laid  down 
to  permanent  pasture,  the  expense  ol  their  man- 
airemem  is  at  once  reduced.  The  local-  situatioq 
oTthi^partof  Cu'mberiand,  bordering  on  Scotland, 
renders  it  in  a  great  measure  a  grazing  or  cattle- 
dealing  coontrv,  and  pasture  land,  of  a  goo^d  qualr- 
ty,  is  constaQtf/  in  request,  and  yields  full  end  ffiir 
rents,  when  let  fi^m  year  to  year;  or,  When  farm- 
ed in  a  mn  of  seasons,  it  produces,  either  by  cat- 
de  or  sheen,  ti  fair  return  to  the  grazier.  The 
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greatest  part  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  sold  in  the 
great  Scotch  markets,  in  Galloway,  and  the  north 
of  Ireland,  pass  through  this  country  to  Carlisle, 
the  great  point  where  they  change  hands. 

Old  Grass  Lands,^ Around  the  house  of  Ne- 
therby  a  very  considerable  extent  of  old  grass 
land  exists.  This  has  been  completely  under- 
drained;  and  as  it  was  disposed  to  produce  moss — 
so  as  to  render  the  pasturage  late  in  coming  to 
maturity — a  very  heavy  dose  of  hot  lime  was  ap- 
plied about  ten  years  as^o  to  (he  whole,  with  re- 
markably good  efiect;  for  after  the  first  year's  ap- 
plication, the  moss  was  eradicated,  and  the  pas- 
ture is  now  unrivalled  in  the  country.  The  soil 
alluded  to  is  generally  good  clay  loam  ou  an  open 
bottom. 

.  JVino  Grass  Lands,-^  W  hether  on  light  or  heavy 
soils,  it  has  been  the  constant  custom  here,  in  the 
first  place,  to  lay  the  tends  completely  dry  by  un- 
der-draining; then  to  clean  and  pulverise  the 
lands  completely  by  summer  fallow  or  green  crops; 
to  apply  alt  the  prutrescent  manure  that  could 
possibly  be  produced  or  purchased  at  a  fair  price. 
On  light  soils,  turnips  are  consumed,  by  sheep 
folded  on  the  grounds;  and  on  clay  soils,  the  tur- 
nip%  if  any  are  produced,  have  been  regularly 
consumed  m  the  farm-yards,  and  the  manure  so 
produced  has  been  applied  to  the  ensuing  white 
crop.  In  all  cases,  supposing  the  lands  (of  what- 
ever description  of  soil  they  may  -eonsist)  to  be 
thoroughly  cleaned,  the  course  here  has  been  to 
sow  out  to  permanent  pasturp  ^ith  \he  first  white 
crop,  and  i\^th  th6  following  vanety  of  paisiure 
seeds,  viz. 

If  day  Lands, 

Timothy  Grass  -  -  -  Pleum  pratensc. 

Pacey's  Ryegrass  -  -  Solium  perenne. 

Red  iDlover    -    -  -  .  Trifolium  pretense. 

White  Clover    -  -  -  Trifolium  repens. 

If  Light  Dry  Soils,  , 

Pacey's  Ryegrass   -    -  Solium  perenne. 

Red  Clover    -    -    -    -  Trifolium  pratense. 

White  Clover     -    -    -  Trifolium  repens. 

Cocksfoot  -----  pactylis  glomerata. 

Rib  Grass     ....  Plantago  lanceolata. 

Hay  is  never  taken  frohi  lands  intended  to  re- 
main in  pennanent  pasture.  These  lands,  whether 
heavy  or  light  soils,  are  constantly  depastured 
whh  sheep  for  the  first  season.  If  clay  lands,  the 
gTA^B  is  depastured  from  1st  May  to  l}th  Novem- 
ber, and  if  light  soil,  from  1st  May  to  Ist  March 
yeariy;  and  no  stock  of  any  kind. is  admitted  on 
either  description  of  soil  between  the  terms  men- 
tioned. The  second  year  any  ordinary  descrfption 
of  stock  is  admitted.  '  In  the  course  of  years  it 
has  4)een  found  necessary  to  break  up  some  part 
of  these  lands,  and  to  lay  them  down  anew  to 
permanent  p;)slure:  the  Ibllovving  varieties  of  pas- 
ture seed  are  now  sowu  and  approved  of  here. 

Clay  .Lands, 

Timothy  Grass  .  -  - 

Cocksfoot  -    .    -  -  - 

Meadow  Fescue  -  -  -• 

,   Dog's-tail  -    -    -  -  - 

Meadow  Cat's-tail  •-  - 
Pacey's  Perl.  Ryegrass 

Red  Cloyer    -    -  -  - 

Whi^e Clover-    -  -  - 


Pleurp  pratense. 
Dactylis  glomerata. 
Festuca  pratensis. 
Cynosurus  cristatus. 
Pleum  pratense. 
Solium  perenne. 
Trifolium  pratense. 
Trifolium  repens. 
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Light  Lands. 
Timothy  Gram   -    -    - 
Pacey's  Peri.  Ryegrass 
Cocksfoot  .    .    .    .    . 
Rib  ffrass  .    .    .    .    . 

DogVtail 

Mixed  Fescues  -    -    • 


Poas    -    -    -    - 


Red  Clover 
White  Clover 


Pleum  pratense. 
Solium  perenne. 
Daciylis  ^lomemta. 
Pi  ant  ago  lanceolata. 
Cynosums  cristatus. 
Festuca   dunuscula, 
Festuca,  pratensis, 
&c. 
Poa  pratensis,  Poa 

cerulea,  &c. 
Trifolium  pratense. 
Trifolium  repens. 


Th^  inferior  description  of  clay  lands  in  parti- 
cular have  been  much  improved  by  opening  the 
furrow  every  autumn,  about  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, by  means  of  the  furrow  draining  plough — an 
implement  of  simple  construction,  but  one  that 
cannot  be  too  well  known  by  the  agriculturist.  Its 
object  is  to  put  a  Hirrow  slice  out  of  the  already 
existing  furrow,  6  or  7  inches  deeper,  while  its 
mould  Doard,  lisrmed  of  wood,  throws  this  slice  8 
or  9  inches  clear  out  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
plough — thus  forming  a  complete  (we  may  say 
almost  invisible)  drain — which  lays  tlie  land  dry, 
and  which  discharges  all  superfluous  water  thrqi^h 
(he  ensuing  winter,  while  the  furrow  slice  so  re- 
moved is  an  addition  to  the  compost  heap.  This 
simple  implement  h^s  been  of  the  greatest,  use 
herci  and  is  strongly  recommended  to  all  farmers 
of  wet  day  lands. 

J)oubU.  Digging  or  TVeridiing, — Last  year,  du- 
ring the  distress  of  the  hand-loom  weavers,  a 
large  extent  of  ground  of  a  very  stiff  clayey  na- 
ture was  trenched  by  those  out  of  employment,  ia 
order  to  employ  them.  The  deepness  trenched 
was  eighteen  inches,  and  the  inequaJities  of  the 
surface  were  regularly  reduced  and  attended  to, 
and  the  ground^  planted  with  potato  and  mangel 
wurzel,  propetly  drilled  and  manuiied.  Next  year 
wheat  will  be  sown,  and  the  ground  laid  down 
again  to  permaneqt  pasture. 

Irrigaitd  Meadows. — Here  there  ace  18^  acres 
of  water  meadow  pn  the  ridge  or  bed  system,  and 
about  10}  on  what  is  termed  catch-work.  It  hap- 
pens. unk>rtunately  that  the  water  collected  in  a 
Drook,  descending  through  the  lands  to  the  Esk, 
is  hardly  sufficient,  except  in  floods,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  complete  irrigation.  '  But  the  heavy  crops 
produced  even  6nder  imperfect  watering,  leave  no 
doubt,  however,  of  the  utility  of  this  branch  of  agri- 
culture. 

There  are  no  other  meadows  here,  and  indeed 
the  wdnt  of  meadow  ground  is  seriously  felt  over 
this  district.    In  the  general  management  of  the 

Sastures,  care  is  taken  to  eradiate  docks;  thistles, 
LC,  from  the  surface;  and  moles  are  destroyed 
whenever  their  workings  appear. 

BOTATION   OF  CR.OPS. 

The  plough  rotation  followed  oli  these  lands  has 
been  as  follows — on 
Graivelly  soils, — 1.  Twmips, — Generally  Swedes 

or  Aberdeen  yellows,  consumed  on  the  ground 

by  sheep. 

2.  Barlev, — Sown  about  the  middle  of  April  with 
seeds  ior  pasture':  the  lands  laid  generally  quite 
flat  in  the  surface. 

3.  Young  grass  seeds  depastured  by  sheep;  ge* 
nerallv  ewes  and  lambs,  from  1st  May  to  1st 
March. 


4.  Pasture. 

5.  Ditto.— Top-dressed  this  season  with  cocnpoet 

6.  Pasture. 

7.  Pasture. 

8.  Pasture. 

9.  Oats  out  of  ley. 

Clay  lands  ofths  best  description. — 1.  Sunsmfr 
fallow^  or,  if  the  season  is  suitable,  fflobe  tur- 
nips. In  either  case,  the  land  thoroughly  clean- 
ed and  manured.  Turnips  pulled  and  consumec 
in  the  yards  by  cattle. 

2.  Wheats  sown  in  autumn;  and  grass  seeds  for 
pasture  sown  in  the  succeeding  spring:  no 
stock  of  any  kind  allowed  to  depasture  tbeae 
seeds  in  the  ensuing  winter. 

3.  Young  pasture  seeds,  depastured  by  sheep  from 
Ist  May  to  11th  November;  but  unless  the  en- 
suing winter  should  happen  to  be  paiticuia/fy 
dry,  no  stock  admitted  aAer  that  period. 

4.  Pasture  for  the  same  period. 

5.  Ditto,  ditto. — Top-dressed  with  lime  or  com- 
post. 

6.  Ditto,,  ditto. 

7.  Ditto,  ditto. 

If  the  lands  now  be^in  to  show  mftss,  so  as  to 
hurt  the  pastures,  and  render  the  grass  later  ia 
coming  to  a  full  bite,  they  are  generally  ploughed 
fur  oats  in  the  eighth  year,  about  the  middle  of  wid- 
ter,  so  as  to  derive  advantage  from  atmosphedcaf 
influence,  and  are  ploughed  with  a  strong  furrov. 
Clays  of  the  second-rate  descriptum. — 1.    Bart 
fallow. — Thoroughly  cleaned,  limed,   and  ma- 
nured; the  greatest  pains  beibg  taken  in  ail  casei 
of  clay  land  in  the  ploughing,  so  as  to  give  ibt 
ridges  a  proper  shape,  to  discbarge  all  sui&ce- 
water  from  the  centre  to  the  furrow. 

2.  Wheat,  of  the  red  kind,  or  oats,  sown  out  with 
seeds  for  pasture. 

3.  Seeds,  depastured  by  sheep  from  Ist  May  to 
11th  November.  « 

4.  Depastured  by  any  kind  of  stock -from  ditto  tD 
ditto. 

5.  Depastured  by  any  kin^  of  stock  from  Isf  May 
to  11th  November.  Top-dressed  with  lime  or 
compost. 

6.  Ditto,  ditto. 

7.  Ditto,  ditto. 

8.  Oats  out  of  ley. 

These  various  courses  of  cropping  •have  been 
found  to  suit  the  lands  eztremelji*  wen.  The  ap- 
plication of  lime  ot  compost  to  the  third  year'i 
pasture,  is  a  point  never  overlooked;  for  it  is  foaod 
to  renovate  the  pasture  grasses,  and  the  grounds, 
afler  an  interval  of  two  or  three  years,  break  op 
in  capital  condition  for  oats. 

Wheat — The  wheat  sown  on  jhe  biest  descrip- 
tions of  soil  is  invariably  the* white  kind.  Th&i 
most  in  request  for  seed  is  understood  to  be  what 
is  called,  in  East  Lothian,  <<  Hunter's  wheat*' 
Wheat,  afler  summer  fallow,  has  always  beea 
found  of  the  best  qualitv  and  greatest  weight  to 
the  acre ;  on  inferior  clays,  red  wheat  is  oAeo 
sown.  This  variety  is  certainly  well  suited  to 
such  soils,  and  oflen  fair  average  crops  are  ob- 
tained; but  It  is  thicker  in  the  husk,  and  therefbie 
not  so  much  in  reauest .  with  the  com-facton. 
The  price  in  the  market  is  generally  one  shilliog 
per  Carlisle  bushel  under  the  price  of  white 
wheat.* 


suie; 


*A  Carlisle  bushel  is  equal  to  3  A  imperial  mea- 
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Sowing, — ^The  quabtky  of  seed  vrheat  to  a  sta- 
tute acre  sown  bruad  casr,  is  from  two  and  a  half 
to  three  imperial  bushels.  The  usual  return,  in 
favorable  seasons,  may  be  about  from  thirty -lour 
to  thirty-ei^ht  impenal  bushels  per  acre. 

JPeriod  of  sowing, — On  summer  fallows,  wheat 
18^  ffown  about  the  second  week  of  September;  and 
if  wheat  is  tried  after  turnips,  fed  off  on  the  lands 
by  eheep,  which  is  sometimes  the  case  on  lighter 
Boile,  the  sowing  bein<7  performed  during  the  win- 
ter months  in  proportion  as  the  turnips  are  con- 
sumed. 

TVires  or  vetches^Ave  seldom  or,  never  sown 
in  this  district.  They  answer,  however,  admira- 
bfy  in  this  district  on  fresh  soils  :  they  have  inva- 
riably yielded  a  very  large  return  ol*  green  food 
for  Boiiinj;^.  and.  have  been  sown  on  purpose  to  be 
ready  to  be  cut  as  green  food,  between  the  first 
and  second  crop«  of  clover.  Tares  are  never 
made  into  /hay  in  this  district;  and  indeed  from 
the  great  quantity  of  succulent  matter  they  pro- 
duce, ii)  a  variable  climate^,  the  process  of  making' 
thetn  into  bay  would  be  attended  with  much  risk 
and  probably  little  advantage.  They  are  very 
useful  when  consumed  in  summer,  in  soiling  by 
cattle  or  horses,  aftd  thereby  adding  greatly  to  the 
dunghill-i-a  point  of  paramount  importance,  but 
IB  no  other  light  is  their  culture  recommended! 
'  jRjape' — Rape  succeeds  here  very  well  on  lands 
in  fair  condition.  An  experiment:  oh  rather  a 
la^e  scale,  was  tried  about  eight  year^  ago,  of 
80win$i;in  the  month' of  July,  no  less  a  quantity 
than  120  acres  of  land  of  the  timt-rate  quality — 
of  loam  intended  for  permanent  pasture — with 
rape  alone.  The  grvnnd  was  previously  tho- 
roug^hfy  cleaned  and  limed,  the  ra|)e  and  grhss 
seede  sown,  and  the  rape,  immediately  on  arriving 
at  maturity,  eat  off  by  sheep.  The  effect  has 
answered,  and  the  lands  in  question  are  the  bebt 
pasture  in  the  coiintry  at  this  moment. 

TVfrnips.— rThc  turnips  sown  here  are  the  globe, 
the  Aberdeen  yellow,  and  the  Swedish;  all  these 
varietiek^  when  the  seed  is  good  and'  fresh,  at^d 
the  proper  culture  followed,  ha^e  invariably  sue-, 
eeeded  here.  The  globe  is  consumed  tirst,  then 
the  Aberdeen  yellow,  and  lastly  the  Swedes.  A 
number  of  other  tUroip  seeds  have  been  tried, 
such  as  the  tankard,  the  gr^en  round,  &c.;  but 
from  experience,  the  three  kinds  first  named  are 
decidedly  preferred. 

DriU  husbandry, — ^Turnips  aVe  always  drilled 
here,  and  without  a  single  case  of  failure.  The 
turnip  husbandry  of  East  Lothian  and  Berwick- 
shire«is  followed  from  first  to  last.  The  crops  pro- 
duced are  generally  heavy,  sound,  and  ^ooa,  even 
on  the  stiflest'description  of  clays.  These  crops 
are  either coneutned  iri  the  farm-yards  by  cattle,  or 
on  the  ground  by  sheep.  In  eating  o'fi'  turnips  by 
"Sheep,  the  practice  here  has'always  been  at  first  to 
conQne  the  fiock  on  an  extent  calculated  to  support 
them  fully  for  one  week,  and  to  Viye  them  a  fresh 
break  once  a  week  aflerwards,  allowing  the  flock 
tl)e  range  over  the  first  portions  of  ground  allot- 
ted to  them.  Hay^  in  sheep-haicks  or  cribs,  is 
given  along  with  turnips;  Swedes  are  undoubted- 
ly a  most  valuable  crop*  to  the  farmer,  and  are  the 
favorite  tbod  of  all  sorts  of  cattle  and  sheep.  It  is 
the  custom  in  this  establishment  also  to  give  the 
working  horses,  in  the  winter  and  spring  months, 
a  cbnRiderable  proportion^  of  Swedes  daily;  and 
the  efiect  is  lo  make  the  animals  eat  ihcir  oats 


with  more  avkiity,  and  to  render  them  more  fresh, 
and  their  coats  more  glossy.  No  other  crops 
(potatoes,  beans^  and  mangel  wurzel,  excepted,) 
are  drilled  here.  On  the  light  soils,  however, 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  all  the  white  crops 
may  lie  drilled  and  hand-hoed  with  the  greatest 
advantage;  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  resort  to 
this  mode  of  culture  in  future,  as  the  most  garden- 
like management,  and  as  yielding  a  heavier  and 
better  description  of  grain,  while  at  the  same 
time  ail  annual  and  other  weeds  are  destroyed. 
Swedish  turnips  are  sown  in  the  latter  end  of 
April  or  beginning  of  May;  globe  and  Aberdeen 
yellows  during  the  first  and  second  weeks  of 
June.  It  is  proper  to  mention,  that  the  sheep  ^- 
nerally  fed  off  by  turnips,  are  the  best  descrip- 
tion of  Cheviot  wedders  iirom  Sutheriand,  Rox- 
burgh, and  Dumfrieshire.  Ewes  and  lambs  on 
turnip,  are  selclom  or  ever  attempted  here.  It 
would  be  reckoned  very  slovenly  management 
to  allow  turnips  lo  sprout  in  spring;  they  are  al- 
ways consumed  when  perfectly,  sound  in  thebulb, 
whether  in  the  yards  qr  ki  the  fields. 

Barley, — Barley  succeeds  turnips  which  were 
consumeid  on  the  ground  ,  by  sheep :  of  course 
ihese  crops  can  only  follow  with  advantage  in  ro- 
tation on  turnip  soils. '  U'  the  turnips  have  been 
properly  managed,  as  already  described  by  the 
eating  them  on  the  ground,  the  lightest  soils  will 
be  compactly  beat  together  by  the  treading  of  the 
flock.  One  furrow  on  such  soils  is  considered  in 
general  suflicient,  and  the  proper  time  of  sowing  is 
irom  Ist  Apni  to  20ih  May.  It  fs^here  proper  to 
state,  that  bariey  after  turnip  should  b'e^i?own  hot 
farrow^  ihat  is  to  say,  the  soever  should  imme- 
diately follow  the  plough,  and  the  harrow  the 
sower;  and  probably,  if  the  we$ither  appears  to 
set  in  drou^ty,  the  grass  seeds  and  roller  should 
close  the  scene  behind  the  harrows.  When  the 
process  of  barley -sowing  is  conducted  in  this  way, 
a  failure  of  crops  has  never  taken  place  here. 
Pure  bari^y  alone  is  sown;  and  the  old  vaijety, 
•called  rough  beer  or  big,  seems,'  with  rifuch  pro- 
priety, to  be  quite  out  of  fashion  in  tlie  district. 
These  grounds  seldom  fail  to  produce  barley  of  an 
excellent  malting  Quality;  indeed,  the  vale  of  tha 
Esk  is  celebrated  lor  the  good  quality  of  its  bariey. 
crops. 

Grass. — Grass  never  fails  to  succeed  here  af\ep 
bariey.  If  it  is  intended  to  cut  the  grass  crop 
green  for  soiling,)  ryegrass,  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  red  clover,  and  a  small  proportion  of  wnite, 
are  sown.  The  soils  here,  from  the  hianagement 
described,'  are  generally  fresh  ;  and  not  one  single 
case  is  remembered  where  the  clover  crops  have 
failed  altogether  on  arty  of  these  soils. 

Ryegrass — As  a  hay  grass,  is  a  very  valuable 
variety ;  but  when  land  is  intended  for  permanent 
pasture,  or  fur  lying  a  number  of  years,  ryegrass 
does  not  appear  to  be  so  well  adapted  as  many 
other  varieties  for  grazing  .purposes,  and  hitherto 
too  much  seed  of  this  kind  has  been  sown  here  on 
permanent  pasture  lands^ 

Florin  Grass  y\^ii^wex  been  cultivated  here. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  practical  agricultu- 
rists may,  in  mnrty  cases,  entertain  (infbunded 
prejudices  against  this  grass.  A  small  fiorin  mea- 
dow, as  a  trial,  is  in  the  progress  of  being  laid  out 
at  present. 

Sainfoin  is  never  sown  in  this  district,  and  clo- 
ver is  seldom  or  never  sown  without  a  mixture  of 
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grafl«  seedfl  nioni;  with  it.  One  experiment,  on 
good  lonil,  of  sowing  red  clover  onlyi  succeeded 
admirably. 

Potatoes^  under  good  management  by  the  drill 
system,  never  fail  here,  even  on  the  clay  soils. 
No  great  quantity,  however,  is  ever  grown  on 
this  farm,  except  ibr  the  use  of  the  iamily. 

Mangel  jrvrzel  has  been  cultivated  for  two  or 
three  years.  The  growing  of  this  esculent  is, 
however,  quite  new  in  the  district,  and  is  there- 
fore only  cautiously  attempted  at  first.  The  re- 
sult, hitherto,  is  favorable,  although  the  Swedish 
turnip  is  supposed  to  be  a  crop  of  equal  value. 

STOCK. 

As  feeding  cattle  for  the  butcher  has  always 
formed  a  principal  point  iii  the  inanBgement  of 
these  lands,  it  is  considered  a  itoatter  of  importance  i 
to  select  the  breeds  likely  to  arrive  soonest  at  jna- 
turity.  The*  pure  short-horned  breed,- selected 
with  care  and  expense^  irom  the  stocks  of  the 
Messrs.  Collins  and  other  celebrated  breeders, 
have  long  been  used  here,  and'  on  the  best  de- 
scription of  ^oils,  with  siTccess.  Various  crosses 
have  also  been  oflen  tried  between  the  short- 
horned  and  other  breecjs,  and.  the  result  in  general 
has  been  favorable  ter  the  first  crdss.  The  Second 
cross  produces  here  by  no  meahs  so  good  an  ani- 
mal  as  the  firsf.  The  cross  between  the  short- 
horned  and  nighland  breeds  produces  a  very  good 
animal,  with  every  tendency  to  leed,  but  ol  a  na-. 
ture  almost  as  wilo  and  untameable  Tand  some- 
times more  so)  as  its  highland  progenitors.  The 
cross  between  the  short-horned  and  Ayrshire 
breeds  produces  a  very  good  animal,  generally 
well  suited  for  dair^  purposes.  The  cross  between 
the  short-homed  and  polled  Galloway  breed  pro- 
duces a  very  excellent  animal,  possessing,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  feeding  qualities  and  best 
points  of  the  short-horn,  and  the  hardiness  and  do- 
cility 6f  the  Galloway  cattle.  Qn  good  lands, 
this  ^ross  is  here  preferred  to  any  other  stock. 
The  pure  short-norned  cattle  are  fbun^,  afler 
many  years'  experience,  to  be  rather  top  tender 
fbr  the  climate,  and  diflicull  and  expensive  to 
winter. 

Galloway  cattle  are'  the  general  stock  of  the  dis- 
trict. They  possess  mapy  advantages,  as  ihey 
can  at  any  time  be  brought  to  market.  Their 
hardy  and  viery  healthy  habits  fit,  them  well  for 
the  climate  and  soils  of  Cumberlc(nd;  and  although 
the  first  cross  with  the  short-horn  does  produco  a 
good  beast',  no  good  breeder  would  choose  to  con- 
tinue his  ^ock  from  these  crosses.  Thirty  of  the 
best  West  Highland  heifers,  and  four-score  aged 
Highland  black-faced  Weddfers  for  the  family  use, 
along  with  the  Galloway  cattle,  form  the  perma- 
nent st6ck  on  these  lands.  But  from  their  extent* 
it  is  impossible  to  winter  as  many  cattle  as  the 
grounds  can  summer;  and  therefore  in  April  and 
May  yearly,  a  flyinp  stock  of  cattle,  chiefly  Gal- 
loways and  West  Highland  heifers^  are  purchas- 
ed in  the  Ibcal  markets  on  their  journey  southward, 
and  fed  off  on  these  pastures;  and  it  is  the  custom 
to  have  an  annual  public  sale  pf  tl^is  flying  siock. 
They  are' sold  in  lots,  and  are  generally  bough\  by 
cattle  dealers  and  butcK^rs.  The  greatest  num- 
ber are  resold  again  at  the  great  fair  of  Brou^hill 
in  Westmoreland,  on  the  Ist  of  Octob^.  Thus 
the  p^turcs  are  completely  eased  at  the  proper 


season,  and  left  rough  for  the  wintering  stock,  and 
about  this  period  all  accounts  arc  settled,  the  re- 
maining stocks,  crops,  &c.  valued,  and  the  protiii 
or  loss  on  the  whole  concern  annually  struck. 

Sheep.-^Excepi  the  black-fkced  stock  aireaJy 
mentioned,  as  kept  fbr  the  consumption  of  uit 
Iamily,  no  other  sheep  are  kept,  fbr  it  ha«  bci-a 
Ibund  that  cattle  pay  much  better;  pure  L-eicrs^rcr 
and  South  Downs  have  been  kept  as  breedjfig 
stocks,  as  well  as  Cheviot  and  hall-bred  sheep, 
but  the  result  has  been  to  abandon  a  breeJ.Lg 
I  stock  of  sheep  entirely. 

Xam5s.— The  breeding  of  lambs  Ibr  sale  to  the 
butcher,  has  never  been  followed  here,  but  breed-i 
ing  for  a  stock  has  been.  The  ewes  have  in  cve- 
i^y  case  lambed  in  the  opsp  pastures,  and  liitKe  or 
no  loss  has  ever  ensued  from  the  practice. 

In  extensive  stocks,  i^  is  impossible  to  protect 
the  ewes  in  the  .lambing  season,  fibm  the  la^l  oi 
rain  or  snow.  In  very  small  stocks,  aheds  tor 
sheep  mey  answer  a  very  good  purpose,  but  it 
has  never  been  found  necessary  to  provide  such 
protection  |?ere-  Fqiding  ewes  in  a  confined 
place  in  the  lambing  season^  is  decidfdiy  an  im- 
proper mode,' and  is  Aever'  practised  in  this  coun- 
try. •       ♦ 

The  sheep  commonly  grazed, in  the  distiici  are 
the  Cheviot  breed,  but  probably  tbe  most  profita- 
ble is  the  hali-bred  or  cross,  between  the  pure 
Leicester,  and  the  ptire  Cttevio|;*for  fb^se  poseeES 
the  stamina  or  hardy  constitution  of  the  Cheviot, 
with  the  doclTe  and  gentle  nature  and  feeding  qua- 
lities of  the  Leicester  breed,  >vhile  the  wool  is  im- 
proved by  ^he  cross  Sheep  are  seldom  lak)  witJi 
tar  arid  bUtter  qa  these  grounds,  but  othenvtse 
every  thing  that  can*  conduce  to  their  health  and 
comroi:t  is  attended  to  by  a  careful  person  who 
manages  the  stock. 

Worses.— The  farm  hordes  in  greatest  repute  ia 
this  district  are  the,  rough- legged  Clydesdale  or 
Lanarkshire  breed.  *  In  this  establishment,  these 
and  the  Cleveland  honses  are  ffenerally  ifted. 
The  preference  in  the  reporter's  opinion  is  due  lo 
the  Cleveland  breed,  fbr  they,  are  more  quick  in 
their  movements,  and  consequently  be^er  adapted 
to  light  ^ild  than  the  Clydesdale,  which  bree^ 
however,  is.  admirably  adapted  to  heavy  soils,  and 
are  remarkably  quiet,  and  generally  possess  good 
constitutions. 

Pigs, — This  particular  district  produces  great 
quantities  of  baeori  and  hams  for  the  Londtin  aod 
Liverpool  markets,  and  the  breed  of  pigs  is  in  con- 
sequence  a  point  much  attendeil  to.    The^e  are 
different  breeds  here,  but  the  kind  preferred  in  thii 
establishment  is  what  are  provincially  called  the 
"  prick  ears,"  a  well  n\ade,  short-legged  animal  of 
its  kind,  of  a  yellowish- white  c;plor,  averaging, 
vf\\en  quite  fat,  sixteen  or  seven^en stone  or/bur- 
teen,  pounds  each.    This  vai^ety  seems  of  a  le- 
n^nrk ably  sound  constitution,  and  is  generally  fed 
off  at  from  twelve  to  fifleeo  months  old.    In  this 
district  pigs  are  alk)wed  a  r&nge  of  pasture,  with 
food  in  their  piggery  at  regular  intervals,  and  they 
thrive  remarkiibly  when  so  managed.    On  thii 
farih,  however,  they  are  only  allowed  the  ran^  of 
the  straw-yards.    They  consume  the  refuse  from 
the  kitchen,  aided  by  potatoes,  &c.  steamed  for 
their  use,  and  they  have  always  yielded  a  very 
fair  return. 

Management. — Cleanliness,  as  well  in  making 
ready  the  food  as  in  the  piggery,  is  essentially  ne- 
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csessary'to  promote  the  health  of  the  animal,  and 
fresh  beds  of  clean  straw  are  regularly  i^ven  them. 
A  steaming  apparatus  on  the  most  approved  prin- 
ciples for  preparing  the  food  of  the  horses,  dairy 
cows  and  pign,  has  always  been  used  here,  and 
ought  to  he  used  on  cver>'  large  farm,  but  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  not  to  give  any  food  more 
than  lukewarm  to  any  stock. 

IMPLBMENTS. 

Plough$,-^lron  ploughs  only  are  used.  The 
first  of  the  kind  was  manufactured  by  Wilkie,  of 
Uddingstone,  near  Glasgow,  but  these  imple- 
ments are  now  regularly  made  on  the  best  con- 
struction, by  tradesmen  in  the  neighborhood. 
They  are  uniformlv  drawn  by  two  horses  abreast 
only,  and  with  sgoh  ploughs  and  horses,  any  Icind 
of  soil  may  be  well  cultivated.  Th^  furtrow-cut- 
ting  plough,  described,  under  the  head  of  grass 
hasbandry,  may  be  made  by  any  plough-wngnt, 
and  is  a  most  useful  implemetit.  The  number  of 
horses  employed  in  drawing  it,  depends  on  the 
depth  of Xhe  furrow,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil.    * 

Cbrft."— darts'  with  iron  axles  and  two  shaHs, 
as  commonly  used  in  Lanarkshire,  dra^n,  by  a 
single  horse,  are  decidedly  the  best,  and  no  othef 
kind  is  used  hereto  In  harvest  and  hay-making,  a 
frame  is  mounted  on,  the  shelvings  of  such  carts 
for  bringing  the  erops  from*  the  fields. 

ffarrovDs, — Finlayson's  patent  harrow  is  great- 
ly used  here  for  cleaning  landsC  It  is  a  Very  use- 
ful and  excellent' implement  for  sueh  purposes. 
The  common  beed  harrows  are'ip  use  on  this  farm; 
some  of  these  are  made  of  iron. 

IfriU  Mnchirus, — A  machine  for  sowing  tur- 
nips by  two  drills  at  ohce  is  used  here,  and  another 
machine  mounted  on  a  small  wheel,  and  pushed 
by  a  man,  for  sowing  grass  and  clover  seeds^Js 
also  in  use. 

7%nMng  mid  cUaning  the  Grain. — At  first 
for  many  years  this  was  done  by  a  threshing  ma- 
chine driven  by  horses — latterly,  it  is  altogether 
done  by  hand  labor  and  by  the  iail,  and  paid  *fbr 
by  the  bushel  of  cleaned  grain.  The  expense  is 
probably  as  •cheap  by  the  nail  as  by  the  machine, 
and  employment  is.  thus  given  to  th^  poor,  and 
ever^  purpese  required  is  answered  by  the  present 
practice!*' 


MA^URB. 

No  part  of  rural  economy  is  less  understood  or 
attended  to  than  the  management  of  manure;  and 
it  would  require  a  treatise  on  the  subject  to  detail 
the  systems  purpued  in  the  best' farmed  Scotch 
diitricts,  which  dre  always  held  &0  the  guide  for 
good  management  here.  *lt  m^-be  shortly  stated 
that  ail  the  urine  from  the  stables,  yards,  cow- 
houses, piggeries,  &c.  is  carefully  conducted  by 
tinder  drains  into  the  dung-pits.  The  dung  col- 
lected is  carted  out  during  the  winter  i5r  turnips, 
and  laid  up  in  c6nvenient  places  for  ^  speedy  ap- 
plie$tion  to  the  lands,  the  instant  the  season  suits 


•The,  experi^ce  of  every  other  district. of  the 
Kingdom  is  contrary  fo  this  conclusion.  The  machine 
threshes' mucb'mor9  cleanly;  and  it  is  equally  benefi- 
cial to  the  consumer  and  the  faHner,  fivm  the  facility 
with  which  it  cables  the  latter  to  meet  all  tbe  changes 
ud  exigeades  of  the  marlost 


for  sowing.  The  middens,  or  dung-hills,  in  the 
Geids,  are  hollowed  out  in  the  bottoms,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  moisture  from  escaping,  and  are  regu- 
larly covered  with  mould.  The  carts  are  never 
allowed  to  pass  along  the  dung-heaps.  The  ma- 
nure made  in  summer,  when  cattle  get  green  food 
in  the  house,  is  always  of  better  quality  than  win- 
ter-made dung,  and  is  generally  applied  to  the 
summer  fallows.  Short  dung  is  unquestionably 
most  suitable  for  turnips,  as  in  that  state  it  affords 
no  interruption  to  the  plough  and  drill.  Long 
dun^,  that  is  to  say,  dung  not  fermented,  may  be 
applied  to  potatoes  without  any  impropriety.  The 
management  of  compost  occupies  considerable  at- 
tention; frequent  turnings,  and  probably  twelve 
months  are  required  to  reduce  the  stubborn  lumps 
of  clay  often  used  in  the  making  compost,  and  tur- 
nips are  in  mcmy  cases  raised  by  no  other  applica- 
tion. 

CENBRAL   CHARACTER.  OF 'the  DISTRICT. 


The  estate,  of  whiph  the  lands  here  described 
form  a  part,  consists  of  an  extensive  district,  in 
which  -there  is  a  yety  considerable  quantity  of 

food  loaray'clay  and  graMly  soils  oil  the  rivers, 
ut  by  far  the  greatest  portion  is  cl^y  soil.  Horses 
are  regularly  bred  by  almost  fevery  farmer,  and 
the  dairy  husbandi^  (chiefly  In  the  making  of 
butter)  is  largely  followed.^  Every  persoto  pro- 
duces a  certain  number  of  young  ci|ttie  s^s'wefl  as 
fat  beasts  for  market,  .and  large  quantities  of  pork 
and.  bacon  are  produced,  besides  considerable 
quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  turnips,  Iq 
this  district,  where  a  mixed  system  of  husbandry 
is  followed,  from  the  necessity  of  attending  mar- 
kets, and  from  havid^  a  considerable  intercourse 
with  strangers,  the  farmers  are  sharp  cleas-sighted 
people,  alive  and  ready  to  adppf  any  'successful 
experiment,  c/!er  it  has  ^wxeed^d  uhder  the  pro- 
pnetor*$  management.  On  this  estate,  alocal  farm- 
er society,  confined  to  its  botmds,  biit  having 
three  hundred  members,  has  long  existed,  by 
whom  prizes  are  yearly'  aw,arded.to  every  branch 
of  good  management  m  agricultural  mattens,  and 
to  the  Vajrious  descriptions  of  stock.  .  The  yeo- 
manry thus  meet  re^lariy  once  a  year;  they  hear 
the  roanageihent  of  their  farms  discussed  openly 
and  freely;  good  managers  are  praised  and  re- 
warded, andf  indolence  and  baa  management 
would  be  ashamed  to  exhibit  themselves.  All  the 
good  stock  of  the  country  is  annually  shown,  and 
the  spirit  of  emulation  is  invariably  attended  with 
good  consequences  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  coyntry  is  purely  agricultural.  No' man  is 
above  his  profession,  and  almost  all  are  possessed 
of  means  fully  equal  to  noanaging  their  lands  in 
the  best  style.  The  country  is  now  enclosed  and 
subdivided  into  suitably  sized  fields.  Quick  hedges 
of  thorn,  kept  neatly  dressed  by  fte  pruping  knife, 
ore  the  common  fence  .of  the  country,  and  f^w 
countries  can  boast  of  better  hedges  than  this. 
^Except  along  the  sides  of  the  great  roads, 
hettge-row  trees  are  not  usually  seeh  or  planted, 
and  the  country  where  grain  is  chiefly  produced, 
has  been  purposely  and  judiciously  left  open,to 
admit  a  free  current  of  air  and. sun  to  the  crops,  a 
point  of  much  consequence  in  bad  seasons,  and  in 
a  climate  as  damp  as  thjs  is.  This  district  lies 
low.  It  extenda  from  the-  head  of  the  Solway 
Frith,  rising  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  a  very 
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gentle  general  rise  for  twelve  miles,  to  an  altitude 
of  about  five  or  six  hundred  feet.  The  district  is 
not  subject  to  any  epidemical  disease.  The  peo- 
ple are  temperate  in  their  habits,  and  oflen  attain 
a  great  age :  pulmonary  consumption,  however, 
frequently  makes  its  appearance,  particularly  m 
the  vales  descending  towards  this  open  country; 
and  numbers  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  are  cut  off 
by  this  fatal  malady. 

FLANTUVO. 

The  management  of  plantations  is  probably  fo- 
reign to  the  common  operations  of  the  farmer,  but 
the  shelter  which  they  afiord,  render  them  at  all 
times,  and  especially  in  an  open  district,  objects  of 
great  moment  even  to  him.  Hundreds  of  acres 
have  been  planted  on  this  estate,  and  the  general 
success  has  been  cheering.  Trenching  by  the 
spade  has  never  been  done  here  preparatory  to 
planting  timber,  the  scale  on  which  planting  haft 
been  conducted  being,  far  too  large  to  oe  managed 
in  this  way,  but  the  lands  have  in  eveiy  case  been 
laid  dry  by  opet)  drains,  an^  in  some  cases  (p^- 
ticularly  in  planting:  land  covered  with  short  hng) 
the  ground  has  been  ploughed  before  planting  by 
a  plough  ^rawn  by  four  horses,  l^or  the  first 
three  years,  the  younc:  tre'^s  have  not  gr6wn  so 
luxuriantly  as  tiiight  be  deeirad,  but  in  the  fourth 
year,  and  aflerwards,  they  push  oqi  vigorously.. 
In  every  case  care  hyis  been  Jaken  to  plant'hard- 
wood  trees <»f  oak  and  ash,  &c.,  and  ar  such  spaces 
that  they  may  ultimately  become  the  standard 
trees';  and  larch  'and  Scotch  fir  are,  in  the  mean- 
time, planted  as  nurses,  to  be-removed  according 
to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  E  very  variety  of  tree 
thrives  well  on  this  property,  but  more  particular- 
ly on  the  loafi)y.  spils.  •       >  * 

CAPITAlI    AND  ACCOUNTS. 

» 

Without  an  adequate  capital,  good  farming 
cannot  be  followed.  Thi^i  however,  though  a 
peipt  of  first  consequence,  we  fear  is  oflen  too  little 
considered  by  the  young  farmer,  ^nd  probably  by 
the  proprietor  in  letting  his  lands.  Before  letting 
lands,  the  prpprietor  or  his  agent  should)  if  possi- 
ble, be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  farmer's 
means  and  capital,  as  well  as  hid  general  habits 
and  disposition ;  and  if  this  is  insisted  on,  it  will 
prevent,  in  roanj^  cases,  tenants  of  inadequate 
capital  and  bad  chara9ter  from  obtaining  leases. 

Few,  or  almost  no  farmers,  keep  regular  ac- 
counts, and  the  consequence  is  they  are  often  in 
the  dark  as  tp  the  true  state  of  their  afihirs.  A 
system  sufficiently  simple  and  concise  ^ight  be 
easily  contrived  to  answer  all  the  end6  in  view ; 
but,  from  prejudioe  or  ^aht  of  habit,  it  is  to  he 
feared  the  general  run  of  farmers  dispense  with 
the  keeping  regular  Accounts. 

Laborers. — Laborertr  are  easily  obtained  here, 
either  for  piece-work  or  by  the  day.  Their  wi^- 
ges  by  the  day  are  generally  Is.  id,  to  Id.  6<i.  in 
summer,  and  ls.)2(2.  to  Is.  Ad,  in  winter.  Thesa^ 
men  are  bred  from' infancy  to  all  kinds  of  agricul- 
tural labor,  hnd  are  generally  expert  in  the  use  of 
the  spade,  scythe,  &c.  The  real'  good  farming 
laborer  here  cannot,  with  justice,  be  said  to'be  in 
distress,  for  he  always  finds  employment;  and  in 
this  district  the  laborer  has  advantages  unusual  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  country.  I^^ot*  instance, 
his  fuel  costs  only  his  own  labor  in  cutting  and 


preparing  the  peat ;  be,  in  every  case,  keeps  a 
pig,  and  sometimes  two;  and  the  manure,  ashev. 
&c.  his  pigs  and  cottage  produce,  are  readily  iajd 
on  by  the  farmers  on  tneir  fallows  for  the  cottaigef, 
who  receives  one  crop  of  potatoes  from   his  own 
manure.    The  great  evil    is   early  marria^^e*: 
young  men  generally  marry  before  tney  are  twen- 
ty, and  the  lemales  much  sooner,  and  the  alarm- 
ing extent  to  which  bastardy  has  increased  in  the 
country  is  a  most  serious  evil.    No  laborers  jd 
these  parishes  possess  anv  little  property,  euch  as 
a  cottage  and  garden  of  their  own.     The  poor- 
rates  have  not  increased  here  for  eleven   years 
(mst,  and  the  county  rates  are  rather  less  now 
than  at  that  period.    The  farm  laboieraare  fs^ne- 
rally  well  behaved,  cheerful,  and  obliging  and  it 
is  very  rare  indeed  that  any  of  that  class  ever  sp- 
pear  to  soUcit  aid  from  (he  parish,  vestries. 


POOR-LAWS. 


The  lands  described  are  situated  in  two  parii^h- 
e^    The  management  of  the  poor-rates  is  ccn- 
ducted  in  each  parish  by  a  select  vestiy,  under 
Mr.  Sturges  Sourness  Act,  the  rector  at  the  parish 
acting  ns  chairman.    The  poor,  (chiefly  the  aged 
and  infirm,  and  the  hand-loom  weavers  of  Long- 
town,  and  some  small  villages  in  the  neighbor- 
hood,) have  their  various  cases  heard  and  relier- 
ed,  and  if  ever  there  is  an  appeal  from  these  ves- 
tries to  the  local  magistracy,  the  case  of  the  ap- 
plicant is  fairly  and  properly  inquired  into,  and 
suitable  relief  afforded.    Indeed,  there  is  an  evi- 
dent  wiph  among  all  partj^  to  do  what  is  fair  and 
just  to  the  poor.    The  presenpe  of  the  clergyman 
ir\  these  vestries,  'however,  has  no  doubt  had  a 
great  influence  in  checking  any  tiling  improper  on 
the  part  of  tlie  members  of  vestries. 
]  Jsav^iartt  Overseer.-^fiach  parish  has  an  as- 
sistant overseer,  who,  besides  a  regular tolary,  re- 
ceives ten  per  cent,  on  ^1  moneys  ne  may  fecover 
from  tl\c  fathers  .of  illegitimate  Qhildren.    l^hisis 
a  point  of  mdcl^  consequence/ for,  from  the  local 
situation  of  the  district,  divided  fipgi  Scotland  by 
an  ideal  lincj  the  fathers  of  such  children,  from 
either  side  of  the  border,  easily  esca|^  from  the 
maintenance  of  their  progeny  if  they  arc  f^o  dis- 
posed. These  overseers  are  thorouorhly  ac<juainied 
with  their  profession,  are  respectaWe  in  their  vay, 
have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  paupers,  and  are 
exceedingly  useful  in  keeping  dpwn  the  poor-rates 
and  seeing  the  funds  properiy  applied. 

•    > 

CHARACT£|L  OF  THE  -PlSASAirTRY. 

As  already  remarked,  the  peasantry  are  gene- 
rally civil  and  obliging  in  their  ^lispositions,  and 
gratefurfor*  the  good  treatment  and;  kind  words 
they  may  receive  from  their  m^st^rs.  It  is  a  truth 
which  constantly  strikes  the  reporter's  observation, 
that  how6v6r  illiterate  they  may  he  thetn^lves, 
the  peasants  strain  every  nerve,  and  of>en  deny 
themselves  many  little /comforts,  in  order  that 
their  scanty  funds  may  te  saved  to  get  their  chil- 
dren decent  edueation  at  the'  parish  schools.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  laborers  to  continue  in  one 
master's  employm~ent  many  yeans,  and  on  this 
fhrm  of  Netherby  all  the  servants  have  been  in 
their  present  service  for  a  long  period,  although 
their  engagements  we  only  firom  week  to  week.^ 

ParUh  scfcooto.— In  these  two  parishes,  there 
ore  eight  endowed  schools^  at  which  all  the  use-- 
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ful  braches  of  common  educatioo  are  tauffht  by 
schoolmastere  appoioted  b^  the  rector  of  the  pa- 
rishes :  tliese  schools  deserve,  and  do  receive 
every  support  fix>m  all  classes  of  society  here,  and 
are  indeed  a  blessing  to  the  country.  The  many 
thriving  and  wealthy  merchants  and  tradesmen 
of  respectability,  natives  of  this  district,  now  set- 
tled in  London  and  elsewhere,  fully  prove  the 
good  effects  of  educating  the  lower  orders,  and 
the  example  of  the  good  character  and  the  enter- 
terprise  of  the  young  who  leave  the  district,  acts 
a.8  a  spur  to  push  on  those  lefl  at  home  to  emula- 
tion and  good  conduct.  > 

Mtansof  impromng  ike  condition  of  the  pea- 

santry.-^Piouglimen.  cannot  be  employed  by  the 

piece,*  but  a  great  portion^  of  agricultural  labor 

may  be  so  done.    It  has  long  been  the  practice 

on  thicr  farm  to  -let  every  thing  possible  by  the 

piece,  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  propriety,  botit 

to  the  employer  an^  his  laborers.    This  is  a  most 

encouraging'  plan  to  the  indiistrions  peasant,  who 

thus  secures  the  fair  retufn  for  his  labor.    Jobs 

are  always  jet  by  estimate,  but  the  compeliliqn, 

though  fair,  is  never  so  very  keen  as  to  reduce  the 

prices  given  too  low. 

Medical  aid. — The  family  surgeon  attends  the 
whole  permanent  servant^  of  the  establishment 
in  cases  of  bad  health,  and  he  receives  a  regular 
allowance  for  his  s^rvid^cf.         * 

Gardena. — All  th^  permanent  servants  have 
small  gardens,  well  kept«  .These  patches  area 
source  of  great  comfort  to  the  possessor,  and  a,  ra- 
tional amusement  at  his  leisure  hours.  A  few  of 
the  ploughmen  are  allowed  to  keep  a  cow  each, 
on  paying  a  very  moderate  rent  foi!  the  pasture 
thro  ugh.  summer.' 

Separate  dwelUnp. — ^The  dweUings  ofithe  la- 
borer oasht  undouDtedly  to  be'separaje  from  each 
other.  This,  however,  unluckily,  ia.  not  the  case 
here,  fpcall  thf^  permanent  servants  live  under  one 
roof  in  a  large  three-story  building  erected  many 
years. ago,' near Uhe  farm-5^ard.  Tnese  peopfe  are 
all  respectable  in  their  way,  but  huddled  together 
as  tiiey  are,  it  is  not  possible  to  prevent  little  quar- 
rels and/bickering  from  breaking  out  occasionally, 
where  people  with  families  (although  each  has 
two  oeparate  rooms,)  are  so  congregated.  It  is 
in  contemplation  to  remedy  this  mistake,  by  erect- 
ing separate  cottages  for  the  servants. 

Residence  of  thi  proprietors. — In  this  district 
one  great  proprietor  owns  the  whole,  whose  resi- 
dence is  constant. 

Marriage, — ^There  can  be  no  reason  .why  the 
laborer  should  not  marry,  except  that  they  are  too 
ready  to  enter  into  that  state  when  very  young, 
and  before  they  have  saved  a  little  money* tb  be- 
gin tlie  world  with^  t)iough  as'  yet,  the  excess  of 
ttie  agricultural  population  is  not  felt  as  a  serious 
burden  in  this  district,  for  the  country  is  making 
rapid  strides  in  improvemenl,  and  all  good  hands 
&nd  at  presenr.  read V  employment. 

Believing  that  details  of  real  practice  are  of 
more  use  to  the  cause  of  rural  irapl'ovement  than 
theoretical  opinions,  unsupported  by  the  tdst  of 
experience,  the  reportec  has  confined  his  obser- 
vations, as  closely  as  possible,  to  giving lan  accu- 
rate account  of  the  management  of  ^  gentleman^s 
park  and  farm  on  a  large  scale;  and  he  has  «ily 


further  to  say,  that  the  profits  or  returns  have  been 
always  fair,  and  such  us  completely  to  warrant  a 
communication  of  the  systems  pursued. 
Glinger  Banky  Long  town, 
I9th  July,  1830. 


*Bat  for  that  reasoq  are  paid  at  a  higher 
vra^es  than  the  ordinaiy,day-laboier.  ^ 


For  die  Farmen*  Register. 
THE  MORALS  OF  MANURIKG. 

Bad  health  is  a  good  excuse  for  most  of  the 
negligences  of  man;  and  it  is  with  grief  that  1 
ofier  you  this  for  not  communicating  with  you 
more  freely.    Little  no,W  remains  to  me  in  life 
more  dear  than  to  give  myjyoung  friends  the  bene- 
fit of  my  experience,  and  show  them  how  to  make 
themselves   prosperous,  abundcmt,   and   happy. 
Holding,  as  I  do,  that  the  moral  power  of  every 
community  depends  upon  the  fiacility  of  man's  ot^- 
tainiqg  subsistence;'  t  assume 'as  undeni&ble,  that 
he  who  teaches  how' ten  grains  of  com  and  aa 
many  blades  of  grass  can  be  'grown  where  now 
but  one  can  be  shown,  in  that  very  proportion  in- 
creases th^  moral  power  of  society.    In  plain  dis- 
robed English,  I  hold  that  ou^  duty  to  Mother 
Earth  is  the  basis  of^  moral  Jaw  and  moral  duty; 
and  disguise  it  as  you  may,  the  facts  which  sus- 
tain me  are  abroad  anc^'^tkimpet-tongued."    Ne- 
glect of  this  ddty  jias. created  the  necessity  of 
legislating  society  to  death,  or*  inio  deep  diiease; 
but  this  is  mere  quackery.'  Loco-fbcoism  is  mark- 
ing and  banding  its  party,  and  in  the  fulness  of 
time  it  will  produce  the  madness  of  battje,  and, 
like  that  of  the  cats  of  Kilkenny,  nothing  but  the 
tails  of  the  combatants   will' be  left.   (Man  is 
stfic^ly  and  purely  selfish;  and  he  is  nothing  loath 
to  seek    his   self-gratificatiojos  at  every  hazard 
deemed  compatible  with  hi^  safety,  pr  hts  probable 
safely;  else  wlfy  your  court-houses,  jails,  whip- 
ping-posts and  penitentiaHes?  |iot  forgetting  that 
summary  contrivance  with  which  Haman  waa 
wont  to  remove  Mord^cai  from  the  king's  gate? 
Disguise  it  as  you  may,  neglect  of  duty  to  de&r 
old  Mother  Earth,  to  "till  and  dress  hei^'  fsUthfuHy, 
has  hatched  and  now  feeds  those  ne<^8sary  Yam- 
pyres.    Nor  is  this  all.     Look  back  upon  the 
whole  history  of  man,  and  hatred  of  labor  and 
self^gratification  are  his  taVitig  passions.    He  has 
not  always  been  cannibal;  but  let  self-gratification 
make  it  necessary,  and  he  has  been  ever  found 
ready  to  take  the  blood  jof  his  fellow,  or  make  him 
his  servant.    If,  in  the  beginning,  Moses  had 
taught  that  to  "till  the  earth  and  dres^  it"  was  a 
paramount  duty,  divers   other   commandments 
would  never  have  been  bioken.  *  True  it  is  that  he 
did  say  "whosoever  sheddeth  man's  blood,  of  him 
shall  blood  be  required;"  and  yet  we  learn  that 
more  than  ten  times  tne  number  now  living  have 
been  slain  for  the  gratification  of  the  selfish  pur- 
poseq  of  others.    If  it  be  the  duty  of  man  to  till 
the  earth 'and  dress  it,  and*  we  show  him  how 
much  self-gratification  he  will  have  in  the  result, 
surely,  though  ^e  preach  of «^the  resurrection  of 
dead  land;  we  may  be  heard;  for  this  is  the  great 
panacea  of  church  and  state.    Fira^  let  the  land 
be  made  p^ectjy  dry,  and  lay  upon  it  50  or  100 
bushels  of  shell  or  stone  lime  to  the  acre,  let  it  lay 
three  months  ^if  possible  before  you  plough  it  lot 
rate  of  corn,  (a- shorter  time  will  do,)  then  harrow  down 
well  to  close  the  cracks,  and  plant  in  checks  or 
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straight  lines  as  may  suit  the  cultivators'  fancy, 
this  done  coulter  the  land  well,  clean  the  com 
with  the  hoe  as  soon  as  it  is  lai^  enough,  passing 
the  cultivator  as  many  as  three  times  in  a  row  five 
or  five  and  a  half  feot  wide;  this  keeps  the  land 
light  and  free  to  the  roots  of  the  growing  plants, 
and  saves  the  evaporation  of  the  volatile  fertility 
ol'  the  earth;  in  this  way  a  single  horse  will  well 
cultivate  as  much  land  as  will  make  100  barrels  of 
corn,  f^or  fiedlow,  lime  your  land  in  the  same 
manner,  and  turn  it  well  in  May  and  June,  and 
harrow  it  down  close.  Afler  your  wheat  is  thrash- 
ed and  delivered,  throw  your  land  in  the  desired 
shape,  and  keep  it  clean  until  seeding  time.  My 
lifts  for  it,  there  will  be  no  mistakes;  nature  never 
makes  any;  it  is  the  lazy  man  who  mistakes,  and 
linaUy  cheats  himself.  I  now  have  a  most  beau- 
tiful field  o(  100  acres  thus  prepared,  and  I  am  de- 
ceived if  it  be  not  equal  to  two  crops  of  clover 
lay.  Let  me  be  understood  fullj^  I  take  it  as 
srantedjlhat  ^very  farmer,  or  every  man  pretend- 
ing to  b6  a  farmer,  makes  and  applies  all  the  ma- 
nure he  can,  his  filrm  afford s  him  a  great  mass  of 
material,  and  if  he  will  add  to  this  all  th^  rich 
earth  he  can  collect,  ipixing  the  same  with  lime, 
1  doubt  not  he  will  soon  beein  ^o  doubt  whether 
he  is  upon  hjs  own  ffoiserabf^  tattered  estate.  I 
w&ed  tuy  lan^  in  closer  in  February,  f  think,  sir, 
if  1  could  take  you  oter  my  'fields,  you  would 
^igree  that  I  was .  in  &  fair  way  tp  carry  .out  my 
prenises.  Court-houses,  jails,  and  ^nitentiaHes. 
you  would  see  in.  imagination  going  into  dilapida- 
tion, and  thcLvery  church  supersededin'half  of  its 
moml  labors;  For  why  denounce  vices  that  have 
ceased  to  ekistl  .'Who  would  prentice  ^'coward 
deceit  and  ruffian  viplence,"  if  not  urged. on  by 
want  and  envyl  From  Canada  to  Mexico,  we  have, 
buton&cry,  end.tha(  is,  "stand  by  your  party." 
I(^  sir,  our  fi^ds  were  <cover^  with  abundance, 
who  wpuld  dare  to  raise  tjiat  >cnf?  *  Who  wavld 
dare  to  mise  any  cry  unfriendly' to -our  beloved 
country?  i  Where  wogld  the  wretch  hid€  himself 
wko  would  dare  to  declare  that  ^to  the  victors  be- 
long the '  spoils?"  1  am  no  politician,  sir,  but  I 
gaand  by  my  country,  and  her- Would  .1  have  cover- 
ed with  abui|dai\oe.   . 

Before  I  close  tKis,  let'  me  say  a  few  words  about 
manure.  It  is  the  bread  and  meat  and  the  money- 
power  of  the  ftfrmer;  without  it,  he  is  a  poor 
fellow.  Let  him  therefore  keep  in  mind  that  as  it 
is  his  only  active  capital,  his  dividends  of  profits 
Must  depend  upon  it.  Let  him  therefore  at  all  op<r 
portuniiies  cover  his  farm-yard  with  rich  earth, 
and  over  that  apply  a  good  coat  of  lime;  upon 
this  pen  his  cattle,  and  so  go  on  through  the  yeat*, 
and  the  quantity  he  willf  make  will  surprise  him. 
If  possible  let  him  apply  it  as  surface  dressing 
upon  grliin  or  ^ass;  out  afiply  it  as  he  m&v,  it  is 

Sroductiye  power.  Let  his  raottQ  b§  "mv  duty  to 
lothar  Earth,"'  and  my  life  for  it,  deav  old  Virginia 
is  once  more  great^  natriptic,  abundant  and  happy. 
Let  me  say  td  yo>i,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  have  no 
&UBe  to  despair;  you  are  acting  upon  that  great 
and  absorbing  principle  in  man^  self-love;  and  you 
eannot  fail. 

1  bid  you  Jewell,  in  the  name  of  dear  old 
Mother  Earth,  whoae  kmdness  is  ody  limited  by 
our  own  acts.  <  " 

LiMf:. 
Fairfax  CknMy,  6th  Jfoy,  1888.  * 


Eittid  ttom  the  Biidtli  Famien'  Mi^wins  for  April,  1S3& 
KJBLATIOir  or  *SOH.S  TO   MAVUIB-BS. 


There  is  an  essential  difference  berw< 
and  sandy  loams;  the  former  are  greedy  of  ne- 
nure,  and  being  Eilmost  purely  siiicioas,^  thev  de- 
compose  it  rapidly,  and  relapse  into  their  ooiri^t' 
poverty;    but  loams,  though  composed    of  JtiL^. 
more  than  one-tenth  of  fine  aluminous  mw^d  eretMr 
ceous  matter,  with  nine-tenths  of  siiex  tinted  by 
oxyd  of  iron,  retain  and  fix  manuvRs;  4liej  air 
pulverizable,  reducible  to  ash  fipeness,  yet.  c^aoot 
be  deprived  of  manure  otherwise  than  by  the  ai- 
tractive  energy  of  a  vegetable  crop.     Tha«^  f» 
borrow  the  excellent  description  giyen  pf  ^  mm- 
ttaraUy  good  and  rich  soil,  by  an  American  a^iicai- 
tural  chemist:— '< After  being  exhausted  hy-cM- 
vation  they  will  recoVer  their  productive  posrer  by 
raeiely,  being  lefl  to  rest  for  a  sofficieot  time,  and 
receiving,  the  manure  made   by  nature  of  the 
weeds  and  other  plants,  that  grow  aod  die  ifpoo 
the  land.    •    •    •    The  better  a  soil  was  at  first, 
the  sooner  it  will  reeoyer  by  these  means,  or  by  arti- 
ficial manuring."       •  .       ■      •         "         • 

There  is  one  fact  which  4isnnot«be  tok  sfrowf/ 
impressed  upon  the  purchasers  or  renters  aTan^ 
and  pastufe  land,  it  is  this: — thai,  be  the  natoral 
quality  of  the  staple  what  it  iday,it  rera^D8.per- 
manently  the  same!    Poor,  beggarly  land  may  be 
glutted  vfith  manure,  but  fiiat  is  evanescent:  the 
more  hungry  Mhe  nat^e  earth,  the  nioi%  speedily 
will  it  become  exhausted,    fiy  parity  of  leasoD,  tf 
may  be  shown,  that  rick  land  may  be  (Jeprived  of 
its  decomposable  manures,  an4  by  a  wietcbed 
parsimonious  management  can  be|)revented  froni 
exerlinff  its  decomposing  powera,>-rthac  is,  it  waf 
be  ihenderedj  inert  tfnd  idle,  buC  its  native 'inheieot 
worth  caA  never  be  depreciaiRd,  and  hence  he 
who*purchase6  good  and  sound  land,  erobaiics  his 
property  on  a  venture  which  must  be  proepemwy 
if  he^act  upon  the  principles  oSi  a  liberal  philoso- 
phy, which  wiM  teach  him  Vhat  thi  deeompom'H^ 
of  putrescent  manur/M  in  8<nl  is  biought  ^bimi  iy 
a  mutttal  energy  exerted  between  the  vital  fftnd- 
ple  of  the  rooto,  and  the  stapte  undecqti^sabk  na- 
tive eahhs.    This  energy  is  not  i^pmote  from  that 
of  the  galvanic  battery;  arid  When  we  becoqie 
more  conversant  with  the  powers^of  electricity  abd . 
magnetism j  we  shall  feel  ourselves  propoitionally 
enlightened  upouithe  points,  n^w  rnvdved  iu  mys- 
tery, connected  with  the  laboration*  of  vegetable 
aliment.    My  own  mind  is  ^tisfied  thereon;  but, 
in  the  a|)8ence  of  incontrovertible  evidence,  we 
must  wait  th&  progress  of  fyrther  discoveries. 


f4om  Uie  BrMah  Farmcn'  Mftgsxine.' 
*      *  USE  OF  FISH   MANUltlBlir  KNGI.  AJf  b.     . 

The  fish  which  are  usuafly  employed  as  ma- 
nures, are.  1st,  sprats;  2dly,  ptlcjiards;  6dly,  her- 
rings'; 4thly,  sticklebacks;  dfhiy,  whale  bltiJtiber. 
Thesef  Bjeh  very  rich  fertilizers;  the'  fleshy  or  mus- 
cular portion^  abounding  in  oil.  The  scales  aie 
composed  of  cbagufated  albumen  and  phosphate 
of  lime;  the  bones  are  full  of  oil,  and  their  solid 
portipn  is  compoaed  of  phosphate  of  lime  «nd 
carbonate  of  likne,  in  difierent  proportioaB. 
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J^prats.^ln  the  counties  of  Essexy  Kent,  and 
Suffolk,  the  use  of  this  manure  is  very  general, 
although  the  practice  is  not  of  very  l6ng  standing. 
7* he  quantity  applied  per  acre  varies  from  25  to 
AS  bushels,  the  poor  gravelly  soils  requiring  more 
than  the  Joamy  lands. 

They  are  actuaMy  spread  by  hand,  and  on  win- 
ter fedlows  intended  for  oats,  ot  which,  especially 
if  the  summer  is  not  too  dry,  it  produces  mosi  lux- 
uriant crops,  of  a  peculiar  dark  green  color,  yield- 
ing ten  or  eleven  quarters  per  acre,  and  that  on 
land  of  a  very  seeond-rate  description.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  application,  however,  remains  only  for 
one  crop.  They  produce  an  equally  good  result 
if  mixed  with  earth  and  suffered  to  remain  and 
dieeolve,  fbr  some  time,  in  the  heap,  before  they 
are  carted  on  the  land.  In  this  way  they  answer 
exf^eedkiffly  well  lor  turnips.  They  are  usually 
obtainable  at  the  rate  of  from  sixpence  lo  eight- 
pence  per  bushel. 

The  extent  to  which  this  manure  is  used  may 
be  judged  by  that  of  the  Stow-boat  fishery,  which 
is  soleljr  devoted  to  catching  fish.  Upon  this  fish- 
ery the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
the  session  of  183 )  thus  reported — 

"  This  fishery,  which  prevails  principally  upon 
the  Kentish,  Norfolk,  and  Essex  coasts,  has  been 
proved  to  your  committee,  to  occasion  very  ex- 
tensive injury  to  the  spawn  and  brood  of  fish. 
The  nets  used  in  it  are  of  a  very  fine  description/ 
so  small  as  not  to  let  a  pen  pass  through,  ana  they 
enclose  not  only  sprats,  but  the  spawn  and  young 
brood  of  all  other  kinds  of  fish,  and  as  these  nets 
are  frequently  drawn  along  the  ground,  and  in 
shallow  waters  dunng  the  breeding  season,  and 
in  the  winter  months  before  the  young  fish  are 
gone  into  deeper  waters,  an  immense  destruction 
of  the  spawn  and  breed  of  fish  is  the  inevitable 
consequence;  whilst  from  the  almost  unlimited  de- 
mand for  this  species  of  manure  for  land,  and  there 
being  a  ready  sale  for  all  that  can  be  procured, 
this  branch  of  fishing  has  greatly  increased;  and 
there  are  at  present  from  four  to  five  hundred 
boats  engaged  in  Stow-boating  on  the  Kentish 
coast  only,  which  remain  upon  the  fishing  grounds 
frequently  for  a  week  together,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  catching  sprats  or  any  other  fish  to  be 
sold  as  food  in  the  market,  hut  until  they  have  ob- 
tained fall  cargoea  of  dead  fish  for  the  purpose  of 
manuring  the  land.'' 

The  Mrmere  of  Essex  and  Suffolk  purchase 
these  fish  by  thousands  of  bushels  at  a  time, 
and  carry  them  in  wagons  ten  or  fifteen  miles  into 
the  inland  districts. 

Pilchards  are  extensively  employed  in  Corn- 
wail  and  Devonshire,  both  in  the  fresh  and  in  the 
salted  state.  The  pilchard  is  a  small  fish  not 
larger  ihan  a  herring;  it  visits  part  of  the  coast  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon  in  large  shoals,  during  the 
months  of  Auj^ist  and  September,  and  again  in 
November  or  December. 

The  refuse  fish,  which  are  those  principally 
used  by  the  cultivator,  are  usually  mixed  with 
earth,  sea-sand,  sea- weed,  or  some  other  sub- 
stance, to  prevent  them  from  causing  too  rank  a 
growth.  The  efiects  of  these  pilchards,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  H.  Davy,  are  apparent  for  several 
years. 

The  pilchard  is  a  very  oily  fish,  and  may  be 
had  in  almost  inexhaustible  quantities.    Between 
eight  and  nine  thousand  persons,  at  sea  and  on 
Vol.  VI-.^) 


shore,  are  employed  in  this  fishery,  and  about 
30.000  hogsheads  are  annually  exported  either  to 
the  West  Indies  or  the  Mediterranean. 

The  If  erring. — .The  employment  of  this  va- 
luable fish  for  the  purpose  of  manuring  the  ground 
is  limited  to  those  districts  near  the  sea,  to  which 
the  shoals  of  herrings  are  regularly  visitors,  and 
even  there,  their  use  is  confined  to  those  .seasons 
in  which  there  is  an  unusual  glut,  as  occasionally 
happens  on  the  coasts  of  Scottaod  and  the  eastern 
side  of  England.  They  are  a  very  oily  fish,  and 
produce  the  same  rank  luxuriance  of  growth  as 
sprats  or  pilchards. 

The  celebrated  Arthur  Young  has  given  us  an 
account  of  an  experiment,  in  which  some  wheat, 
manured  with  these  fish,  grew  so  luxuriantly  that 
it  was  entirely  laid  before  me  period  of  harvest. 

Very  numerous  or  accurate  comparative  expe- 
riments with  this  fish  can  hardly  be  expected, 
for  its  use  must  necessarily  be  confined  to  pe- 
culiar districts;  and  when  obtained,  it  is  generally 
ploughed  in  with  considerable  expedition,  or  dug 
into  earth  heaps,  which  is  a  mode  found  to  an- 
swer extremely  well. 

8iickleback9. — The  use  of  the  stickleback  is 
prinoipallv  confined  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridge,  in  which  it 
breeds  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  whose  shallow 
waters  they  are  caught  at  certain  seasons,  speci- 
ally as  an  article  for  manure.  They  are  used  in 
much  the  same  proportions,  either  by  themselves 
or  mixed  with  earth,  &c.,  as  sprats,  and  are  not 
more  durable  in  their  good  effects. 

The  fat  or  blubber  of  ike  ti^Aaic.— Whale  blub- 
ber was  employed  by  the  late  Lord  Somerville,  at 
his  farm  at  Fairmile,  in  Surry,  as  a  manure,  and 
produced  the  richest  crops.  Its  general  high 
price,  however,  rarely  admits  of  its  employment 
by  the  farmer.  It  was  mixed  with  the  sandy 
earth,  and  suffered  to  dissolve  in  the  heap,  ft 
cost).at  the  wharf  in  London,  20s.,  and,  with  the 
expenses  of  carriage,  cost  his  lordship  about  j& 2 
per  ton.  It  answered  equally  well^pon  arable 
and  pasture  lands,  producing  most  luxuriant  crops; 
and  its  good  efiects  were  visible  fbr  two  or  three 
years. 

Whale  blubber  is  composed  principally  of  train 
oil  and  other  animal  matters;  but  the  oil  is  by  far 
the  largest  portion  of  the  blubber;  and  to  the  pre- 
sence of  this  fish  oil,  which  does  not  appear  to  dif- 
fer materially  in  composition,  imm  whatever  fish 
it  is  obtained,  must  be  attributed  the  chief  fertlli2f- 
ing  value  of  all  fish. 

Train  oil  has  been  analysed  by  Dn  Thomson. 
He  found  in  100  parts— 

Carbon  -  -  68.87 

Hydrogen        -  -  16.10 

Oxygen  -  -  16.03 

100.00 

Spermaceti  oil,  according  to  Dr.  Ure,  contains 
in  100  parts — 

Carbon  -  -  78.00 

'    Hydrogen        -  -  11.80 

Oxygen  -  -  10.20 

.    . 100.00 

Fish  oils,  therefore,  are  composed  of  exactly 
the  same  substances  thai  constitute  almost  all  ve- 
getable substances,  differing  only  in  the  propor- 
tions for  sugar,  stareh,  gluten,  gum,  Itc.,  &c., 
which  are  allcompoeed  of  these  three  substances 
-—carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen;  blubber,  there- 
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fore,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  condensed  ma- 
nure that  it  is  possible  to  apply  to  a  soil :  it  con- 
tains little,  if  any,  water,  and  every  portion  of  it 
is  a  food  for  plants. 

The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  dregs  of 
train  oil,  &c.,  which  are  sometimes  applied;  mixed 
with  earth,  to  the  same  purpose  ;  but  it  is  seldom 
that  these  substances  can  be  procured  in  any 
quantity,  at  a  sufficiently  reasonable  rate. 

Some  farmers  may  possibly  doubt  the  correct- 
ness of  my  assertion,  that  all  the  principal  vegeta- 
ble substances  are  composed  of  precisely  the 
same  ingredients  as  oil  and  other  purely  animal 
matters;  and  as  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that 
the  cultivator  should  clearly  understand  the  rea- 
•on  why  the  decomposition  of  animal  matters 
furnishes  such  admirable  food  for  vegetation,  I 
must  beg  of  him  to  compare  the  analysis  of  the 
oib  which  I  have  already  stated  with  that  of  the 
following  common  vegetable  substances,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  most  careful  analysis  ;  and,  not  to 
be  tedious,  I  will  merely  give  that  of  three  sub- 
stances:— 

1.  Sugar,  100  parts  of  which  are  composed  of— 
Oxygen  -  -  514  parts 

-  -  41| 


Carbon 
Hydrogen 


(( 


it 


100 


2.  In  100  parts  of  starch  from  wheat  flour  are 
found — 

Oxygen  -  -  494  parts. 

Carbon  -  -  43|      '« 

Hydrogen       -  -  7       " 


100 


8.  The  wood  of  oak  is  composed  of^ 


Oxygen 

CarTOn 
Hydrogen 


obnoxious  to  the  district  through  which  they 
several  convictions  have,  indeed,  taken  place 
among  my  neighbora  in  Essex,  tor  canyinff  pu- 
trefying &h  through  towns  and  populous  villaipes. 

This  18  hardly  a  matter  of  astonishment,  since 
the  farmer  who  has  to  convey  a  freight  of  several 
hundred  bushels  of  sprats,  perhaps  ten  or  twelTe 
miles,  has  often  much  too  tittle  time  allowed  bim 
for  that  purpose.  The  fish  perhaps  arrive  stale. 
Is  a  load  detained  by  contraiy  winds,  or  prevent- 
ed by  circumstances  from  reaching  another  desti- 
nation, the  farmer  has  to  be  informed  of  their  ar- 
rival, cannot  despatch  his  teams  as  speedily  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  requires,  the  fish  become 
offensive,  and  his  ardor  for  the  improvement  of 
his  land  is  checked  by  a  magistrate's  summons 
and  a  conviction  for  a  nuisance.  These  are  the 
reasons  which  retard  the  use  of  these  kinds  of 
fish  as  manure,  but  cannot  entirely  prevent  their 
being  employed.  Their  use  is  still,  in  spite  of  all 
impSiments,  annually  increasing,  esfMecially  in 
the  neighborhood  of  those  places  to  which  the 
fishing  smacks  find  a  ready  access. 

By  the  general  formation  of  railroads,  the  cul- 
tivator even  of  the  inland  soils  of  England  will 
have  all  these  valuable  sources  of  improvement 
offered  for  his  service — fertilizers  of  even  national 
interest,  since  they  are  drawn  from  an  inexhausti- 
ble source,  afibrd  employment  to  a  branch  of  in- 
dustry invaluable  in  a  maritime  point  of  view,  as  a 
nursery  for  seamen,  and  have,  moreover,  this 
ffreat  and  paramount  advantage,  that  they  add  to 
me  permanent  riches  of  the  land,  and  are  not,  as 
is  the  case  with  other  fertilizers,  drawn  from  one 
district  of  the  state  to  en  rich  another.  There  need 
be  no  fear  of  the  supply  not  keeping  pace  with  the 
demand,  for  the  ocean  is  inexhaustibly  tenanted 
with  fish.  As  fresh  agricultural  maricets  arise  and 
are  satisfied  bythe  railways,  fresh  sources  of  sup- 
ply will  be  discovered,  other  coasts  explored,  and 
mcreased  fisheries  established. 


All  oily  and  other  animal  substances,  there- 
fore, as  they  putrefy  in  the  soil,  are  slowly  con- 
verted into  those  gaseous  substances  which  are 
the  fbod  or  breath  of  vegetable  life,  such  as  car- 
bonic acid,  gas  (fixed  air)  or  carbonated  hydrogen 
(the  gas  employed  for  illumination),  and  which 
are  absorbed  either  bv  the  roots  or  the  leaves  of 
the  plant  as  they  are  formed.  There  is  little  or  no 
waste,  in  these,  fbr  when  the  decomposition  of 
the'  oils  and  fibrous  matters  of  fish  is  finished, 
there  is  very  little  or  no  earthy  or  solid  matter  re- 
maining, unless  in  the  soil.  In  this,  again,  the 
experience  of  the  farmer  substantiates  the  che- 
mist's doctrines,  fbr  he  uniformly  tells  us  in  an- 
swer to  our  inquiries,  that  "  the  fish  only  last  fbr 
one  crop." 

In  the  east  of  England  the  farmers  of  the  soils 
eonvenienl^  situated  for  water  carriage  employ  to 
a  very  considerable  extent  as  manure  several  kinds 
of  fish  besides  sprats,  such  as  five  fingers,  cocjdes, 
muscles,  &c,  and  this  use  is  only  limited  by  the 
supply,  or  what  is  commonly  a  more  important 
impeaiment,  the  difficulty  of  transporting  them 
anydistance  while  sufficiently  fresh. 

when  once  the  fish  begin  to  putrefy,  their  fer- 
tilizing properties  rapidly  diminish;  the  oil  from 
the  fermenting  sprats  I  have  seen  dripping  from 
the  wagons  as  the^  travelled  along;  mus  they 
speedily  lose  in  weight,  and  become  intolerebly  I 


Fran  HiMriw  ud  BenUe*  oT  Inhad. 

THK  PBICIS  OF  RBNTB,  AHD  OF  THB  TSirANTs' 
^OOOI>  WILIi"   i;i  IRBLA.ND. 

"  The  circumstance  that  would  strike  an  £ng- 
lishman  as  most  remarkable  on  first  investigating 
the  agriculture  of  Ireland,  is  the  enormous  price 
^ven  fbr  the  tenant-right  or  good- will  of  a  farm, 
m  addition  to  a  full  and  sufficient  rent.  Ten 
pounds  per  Irish  acre  is  no  unusual  price.  This 
cripples  the  farmer,  and  keeps  him  in  debt  as  long 
as  he  lives.  Nor  is  the  practice  confined  to  farms 
held  under  lease;  those  held  from  year  to  year  are 
purchased;  and,  if  belonging  to  a  kind  landlord, 
tetph  nearly  as  much  as  those  held  on  lease, 
though  the  tenant  is  liable  to  be  turned  ofi*  when- 
ever the  landlord  chooses.  Such  is  the  confiding 
disposition  of  these  people,  when  the  conduct  of 
the  landlord,  whatever  oe  his  politics  or  religion, 
is  regulated  by  honorable  principles.  This  confi- 
dence in  their  superiors  is  one  amongst  many 
proofs  of  the  docility  of  the  Irish  people,  and  the 
ease  with  which  they  may  be  governed.  1  was 
anxious  to  ascertain  how  these  farmers,  always 
poor  and  in  debt,  could  possibly  raise  the  money  to 
buy  the  farms.  This  I  never  got  satisfactorily  an- 
swered, and  I  believe  they  seucely  know.    Some 
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fo  to  £oglaDd  and  earn  money  by  trading,  shear- 
ing, and  other  work.    They  blorrow  the  greatest 
part  by  becoming  Fureties  for  each  other;  in  this 
they  exhibit  great  kindness.    Under  this  system 
of  pa^Ing^  tenant-right,  the  landlord  has  always 
security  lor  his  rent,  even  supposing  the  stock  to 
be  dnven  off,  because  be  would  take  advanta{;e  of 
the  property  which  the  tenant  had  in  the  iarm, 
aad  the  new  tenant  always  pays  the  arrears  of 
rent,  the  balance  only  being  paid  to  the  off-going 
tenanL    It  has  also  natural ty  induced  the  tenant 
to  consider  that  he  has  a  beneficial  interest  in  the 
faim;  the  practice,  by  long  usage  having  asAuraed 
the  character  of  a  right — so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
to  some  places,  (the  nouniy  of  Donegal,  for  in- 
stance,) a  tenant,  1  am  told,  sells  his  interest  in 
his  lann  in  spite  of  his  landlord.    A  father  leaves 
it  by  wiU  to  his  children,  or  gives  it  whenever  he 
pleases,  and  it  passes  by  will  like  real  property. 
This  may  account  for  the  peculiar  hardships  the 
people  feel,  and  the  way  in  which  they  prosecute 
their  revenge  against  the  landlord,  or  his  steward, 
and  the  incoming  tenant    In  many  parts  of  Ire- 
land the  difficulty  consists  not  so  much  in  dispos- 
seasiog  the  present  tenant,  as  in  securinff  peacea- 
hfe  possession  for  his   successor." — Vol.  i,  pp. 


''  Small  farmers  pay  their  rent  in  money;  labor- 
i  ffeneraiiy  in  labor.    The  competition  for  small 
holdings,  single  acres,  &c.,  causes  the  tenantry  fio 
bid  any  ihiog  in  order  to  get  in.    '  If  a  farm  of 
five  or  ten  acres,'  said  Thomas  l^ogan, '  were  va- 
cant in  the  barony,  there  would  be  dozens  of  bid- 
decs  for  it.'    This  witness  occupied  a  farm  of  three 
acres  and  three  roods  Irish,  for  some  of  which  he 
paid  £  1  58,  per  acre,  and  for  more  of  it  £  3.    <  If 
yon  were  going  away,'  he  was  asked,  <  what 
would  you  expect  for  the  land?'    *l  doot  think 
Td  leave  it  unaer  £60  or  £70,'  was  his  answer. 
Mr.  Trotter,  one  of  the  witnesses,  had  known 
£  170  to  be  given  for  a  farm  of  Lord  Downshire's, 
at  Bailykanly.    The  land  was  six  acres,  at  a  rent 
of  £2.  2s.  per  acre;  this  value  was  set  upon  it, 
not  because  it  was  building  ground — ^it  was  a 
common  farm.    The  same  witness  staled  a  case 
where  £100  per  acre  was  given  for  six  acres 
(Irish  measure])  paying  lOs.  (m.  an  acre  rent;  this, 
however,  was  m  the  war  time. 

''  When  the  tenant  gets  a  year  or  two  in  arrear, 
the  landlord,  instead  of  ejecting  him,  allows  him 
to  sell  his  'good  will,'  on  condition  that  so  much  of 
the  purchase-monev  as  will  clear  the  arrear  be 
given  to  himselfl  Of  those  thus  got  rid  of)  some, 
said  Mr.  Gracey,  go  to  America;  but  the  majori- 
ty repair  to  towns  with  the  remainder  of  the 
money,  and  set  up  business— generally  a  public- 
house.  It  did  not  appear  from  an^r  of  the  wit- 
nesses that  a  single  penny  of  rents  is  reduced  in 
case  of  a  hard  year;  and  yet  it  seemed  that  the 
anxiety  to  obtain  land,  even  at  a  high  rent,  in- 
creases, as  the  means  of  paying  the  rent  dimi- 
nishes. From  all  that  could  be  ascertained,  the 
farmers  now  give  every  thing  towards  the  rent,  ex- 
cept a  bare  subsistence.  'People,  in  fact,  are 
mad  afier  land,  and  in  the  bargains  respecting  it, 
the  landlord  is  sure  to  be  on  the  winning  side.^  It 
was  stated  however,  that  Lord  fiangor,  in  letting 
some  ground  lately,  refused  the  rents  that  were 
offered.  He  sent  out  his  valuator,  and  though 
several  offered  d^rwiderably  above  the  valuation, 
his  lordship  did  not  accept  of  any  advance  upon 


it  The  witness  who  fliniished  this  information 
stated  also,  that  rents  in  general  were  increasing; 
that  the  average  in  the  vicinity  of  Strangford  was 
about  25s.  per  Irish  acre;  the  cess  4s.  per  acre; 
and  the  tithe,  2s.  fid. 

"  The  average  extent  of  farms  is  about  twenty 
acres  Irish;  there  are  very  few  exceedmg  one 
hundred  acres.  The  size  of  the  holdings  has 
rather  increased  than  otherwise.  According  to 
the  statement  of  Lieutenant  Martin,  there  is  only 
one  dairy  fann,  properly  so  called,  in  the  barony. 
Those  proprietora  who  nave  attempted  to  enlarge 
their  farms  have  incurred  considerable  odium;  the 
farmers  would  as  soon  part  with  their  lives  as 
with  their  farms.  When  a  man  is  in  arrear,  the 
landkifd  causes  him  to  sell  his  farm,  and  is  anxious 
that  some  aBjoining  farmers  should  purchase:  this 
was  stated  to  be  the  usual  course.  <  I  myself,' 
said  one  of  the  witnesses,  *  commenced  the  world 
on  seven  acres,  but  by  hard  labor  aud  care  I  have 
purchased  up  to  forty-one  now.'  'One  of  my 
neighbors.'  said  'Mr.  Gracey,  <  began  on  nine 
acres,  and  by  strong  industry  he  has  purchased 
£600  worth  of  land.'  All  the  farmers  agreed 
that  if  a  farm  of  fifty  acres  were  divided  into  five 
farms,  more  would  be  produced  than  if  the  whole 
were  in  the  occupation  of  one  man:  more  care  and 
labor  can  be  devoted  to  it.  There  is  a  wonderful 
competition  for  farms  of  all  sizes,  of  which  Cap- 
tain Saunders  gave  us  an  instance.  '  A  tenant  of 
Major  fieauderk's,'  said  he,  'some  time  ago 
bought  ten  acres  in  addition  to  his  own  farm  of 
forty,  at  a  ver3r  high  rate.  I  told  him  at  the  time 
it  would  be  his  ruin,  because  he  had  to  borrow 
some  of  the  purchase-money;  and  so  it  turned  out. 
He  came  to  me  the  other  day,  wanting  to  sell  it 
again,  in  order  to  pay  up  his  arrear.  and  what  do 
you  think  he  was  offered  for  it  7  A  neighboring 
tenant  offered  £200  for  his  '  good  will ;'  for  the 
ten  Irish  acres  are  out  of  lease.  But  I  refused  to 
permit  the  bargain  to  be  completed,  knowing  that 
it  would  only  break  the  other  man,  inasmuch  as 
he  also  would  have  to  borrow  most  of  the  pur- 
chase-money. I  only  consented  to  the  sale  on 
condition  that  the  purchase-money  should  not  ex- 
ceed £50.  The  ten  acres  paid  a  rent  of  £2  2s. 
an  acre.'  "—Vol.  i,  pp.  113—118. 


Eztraet  from  the  Her.  H.  Colmon't  Heport  on  Spring  Wheat. 
MANURES    FOR   WBEAT. 

Land  among  us  can  seldom  be  found  too  rich  for 
wheat;  but  the  enriching  manures  may  be  applied 
in  too  great  quantities;  or  in  an  improper  con- 
dition ;  or  at  an  improper  time.  The  feeding 
of  plants  is  as  imperfectly  understood  as  the  feed- 
ing of  animals.  As  with  animals,  so  with  plants, 
we  knowihat  they  cannot  live  without  food,  and 
their  vigor  and  Iruitfulness  depend  much  upon  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  food.  But  how  it  is 
taken  up,  and  by  what  means  elaborated  and  dis- 
tributed, remain  as  yet,  in  a  great  degree,  among 
the  deep  secrets  of  nature. 

Manures  are  of  two  kinds;  putrescent,  anunal, 
or  such  as  are  supposed  to  uirnish  direcdy  the 
food  of  plants;  or  active,  such  as  excite  either  the 
organs  of  the  plant  to  receive,  or  the  powers  of 
the  earth  to  prepare,  this  food  to  be  received,  or 
by  themselves  educe  from  the  substances,  with 
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which  (hey  come  in  contact,  the  rueans  of  suste- 
nance and  crrowth  for  the  vegetables  to  which 
they  are  applied.  The  former  class  consists  of 
animal  or  vegetable  pubFtnnces  m  a  state  of  pu- 
tt^scence  or  decay,  the  latter,  of  mineral  sub- 
stances capable  by  th«ip  action  of  rendering  these 
vegetable  and  animal  substances  soluble  and  re- 
ceivable. 

[  shall  go  little  into  any  theory  of  vegetation  or 
of  the  operation  of  manures.  Many  theories  have 
been  framed,  but  no  one  so  demonstratively  es- 
tablished, that  none  other  can  be  substituted  in  its 
place,  after  farther  inquiries  shall  have  made  us 
better  acquainted  with  these  mysterious  but  pro- 
foundly interesting  operations  of  nature.  Facts 
established  by  repeated  experiments,  are  mainly 
to  be  relied  upon.  The  application  of  green  and 
unfermented  manures  has  always  been  prgudicial 
to  wheat  crops.  We  know  that  the  jbod  of  plants 
cannot  be  taken  up  unless  it  is  reduced  to  ex- 
treme fineness  or  rendered  soluble.  This  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  plants.  If  green 'and  uqf^rmented 
animal  or  putrescent  manure  be  applied  to  wheat, 
it  is  always  advisable  to  plough  it  in  deeply,  so  as 
not  to  be  reached  by  the  roots  of  the  plant  until  it 
has  undergone  some  degree  of  decomposition.  If, 
however,  the  ibanure  be  completely  fermented 
and  decomposed,  it  may  then  oe  safely  applied, 
by  bein^  spread  on  the  ground  and  harrowed  in. 
It  is  desirable,  however,  in  general,  that  the  ma- 
nure should  be  applied  to  the  crop  which  precedes 
the  wheat. 

Jjtme, — ^The  presence  of  lime  in  some  degree  in 
the  soil,  seems  essential  to  the  growth  of  wheat, 
and  in  a  degree  to  the  perfection  of  any  plant.  A 
very  minute  portion  of  lime  is  always  found  in  the 
wheat  plant.  Some  portion  of  lime  likewise  is 
found,  it  is  believed,  m  all  soils,  excepting  those 
composed  entirely  of  decayed  vegetable  matter 
like  peat,  or  of  pure  silex  or  sand.*  In  the  most 
productive  soils  for  wheat,  lime  is  found  in  the 
form  of  a  carbonate ;  and  the  permanent  value  of 
a  soil  for  grain  crops  may  be  in  a  degree  deter- 
mined by  the  presence  of  lime.  In  Europe,  the 
analysis  of  the  best  soils  gives  25  to  30  per  cent, 
of  carbonate  of  lime.t  We  shall  soon  be  favored 
with  the  analysis  of  the  soils  of  our  own  state  from 
our  learned  geological  surveyor. 

Lime  is  not  however  the  food  of  plants.  It  is 
not  a  mere  stimulus  to  the  plant.  The  most  rea- 
sonable theory  is,  that  it  causes  the  dissolution  of 
other  substances  in  the  earth ;  and  prepares  them 
to  become  the  food  of  plants,  of  to  yield  that  sub- 
stance which  constitutes  their  food.  As  lime  it- 
self does  not  constitute  the  food  of  plants,  this  ex- 
plains why  lime  alone  does  not  enrich  a  poor  soil; 
and  why,  where  it  has  been  applied  in  excess  and 
without  the  addition  of  other  manures,  it  for  a 
time  impoverishes  a  soil. 

*  Which  need  not  be  stated  as  exceptions,  ss  neither 
pare  silex,  or  vegetable  matter  alone,  deserves  to  be 
called  "soil" — to  coDstitute  which  more  than  one  in- 
gredient is  always  required* — "Ed.  Fab.  Rbo. 

t  And  in  all  our  Atlantic  fitates,  not  one  acre  in 
100,000  has  even  one  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
Still  Mr.  C.  is  correct  in  saying  that  some  small  por- 
tion of  lime  is  in  every  soil  (properly  so  called) — and 
a  larger  proportion  is  as  certainly  a  part  of  every  yer- 1 
Hie  soil.— Ed.  Fab.  Reg.  ' 


A  new  theory  of  vegetation  has  been  suggested 
by  some  distinguished   European  philosophers, 
which  professes  to  approach  nearer  to  a  solution 
of  this  great  mystery  than  has  yet  bceii  reached. 
"A  new  substance  has  been  discovered  in  all  soils 
and  manures,  which  is  denominated  huimin  or 
geine.    It  has  been  found  likewise  in  all  barks ; 
in  saw-dust,  starch,  and  sugar.    II  urn  in  is  a  sab- 
stance  not  unlike  carbon,  for  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  mistaken.    It  combines  with  the  salts  and 
forms  the  humic  acid.    There  is  a  strong  analogy 
between  humin  and  other  nutritive  substances, 
such  as  gum  or  fecula.    It  forms  a  humate  with 
an  alkali,  which  is  very  soluble  in  water.     All 
substances  which  contain  carbon,  are  dissolved  ia 
the  water  of  vegetation  through  the  means  of  hu- 
min ;  and  the  dissolved  mass  is  taken  up  by  plants 
as  food.    Humin  in  combination  with  lime,  am- 
monia, or  potass,  also  becomes  soluble  in  soils  or 
dung.    Humic  acid,  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  mix- 
ed with  water,  according  to  this  discovery,  eonstf- 
tute  the  chief  food  of  plants.    £  ver]^  description  of 
manure  is  only  valuable  in  proportion  as  it  con- 
tains these  substances.'' 

Such  is  the  modem  theory  of  vegetation;  which 
is  in  itself  plausible,  but  which  wilfbe  fiuther  test- 
ed by  the  lights  of  chemical  science ;  from  which 
examination  the  best  results  to  agriculture  are  to 
be  expected.  Lime  causes  the  evolution  or  ex- 
traction of  tills  matter  from  various  substances. 
Potash  leads  to  similar  results,  and  with  more 
power  than  lime  and  bone  manure ;  and  night  soil 
and  all  animal  manures  are  supposed  to  furnish 
humin  or  geine  in  abundance.  In  respect  to  night 
soil  or  human  excrement,  a  discovery  has  been 
recently  made  in  .France,  which  promises  valua- 
ble results.  The  charcoal  procured  from  burning 
wood,  peat,  or  coal  in  close  vessels  has  been  mix- 
ed with  it  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder,  which  ope- 
rates to  disinfect  it  of  all  offensive  odor;  and  re- 
dpce  it  to  a  powder,  which  is  portable  and  may 
be  easily  distributed.  1  have  seen  this  process 
perfecty  effected  in  the  conrse  of  an  hour.  Ma- 
nures in  a  decomposed  and  fermented  state,  are 
said  to  supply  this  humic  acid  much  more  abun- 
dantly than  in  a  crude  or  fresh  state.  In  what 
precise  condition  thty  are  best  applied  must  be 
matter  of  farther  inquiry  and  experiment ;  and  de- 
pend somewhat  on  the  mode  of  their  application. 
If  designed  to  be  spread  broad-cast  and  ploughed 
in,  experience  seems  decidedly  in  favor  of  apply- 
ing them  in  a  green  and  unfermented  state ;  but  it 
is  as  well  decided  that  green  and  unfermented  ma- 
nure should  never  be  brought  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  roots  of  a  growing  plant. 

The  rules  for  the  application  of  lime  to  the  soil, 
are  of  more  immediate  importance  to  the  faimers 
than  any  further  discussion  of  the  theory  of  their 
operation. 

Limes  are  found  of  various  qualities  from  their 
different  measures  of  combination  with  silicious, 
argillaceous,  or  magnesian  earth.  Magnesia  ia 
found  combined  with  some  of  our  limestones  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  when  in  great  amount 
is  deemed  prejudicial  to  vegetation.  The  quality 
of  our  various  limestones  is  of  great  importance ; 
and  this  will  soon  be  furnished  to  us  by  the  high- 
est authority.  Lime  may  be  applied  to  soils  for 
two  objects.  The  first  to  make  a  permanent 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  for  example,  to 
render  a  clayey  soil  less  adhesive,  and  make  it 
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friable.  In  this  case,  a  very  abundant  application 
would  be  required ;  and  at  the  present  prices  of 
lime  and  of  land,  would  be  an  experiment  not 
likely  to  be  undertaken  by  many  of  our  farmere. 

The  second  object  is  to  afford  immediate  aid  to 
vegetation.    In  this  case,  if  we  had  means  of  re- 
ducing the  limestone  to  a  fine  powder  without  cal- 
cination, it  might  at  once  be  advantageously  ap- 
plied, and  with   permanent   benefit.    This  has 
been  done"  by  an  intelligent  observer  in  West 
Stockbridge.    He  has  obtained  the  CTound  stone 
in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder  from  the  mills  and 
■hops  for  sawing  and  planing  marble.    The  usual 
form  in  wjiich  lime  is  to  be  applied  among  as,  is  in 
a  calcined  state,  and  with  a  view  to  its  immolate 
effects.    In  order  to  apply  it  advantageously,  it 
must  be  either  air-slaked,  or  slaked  with*  water. 
It  may  be  slaked  with  water  in  the  field,  and  dis- 
tributed immediately  while  warm ;  or  mixed  with 
mould,  in  the  proportion  of  one  bushel  of  Ihne  to 
five  of  mould,  and  spread  io  that  form ;  in  which 
latter  form  it  is,  perhaps,  more  likely  to  be  equally 
diffused.    It  may  be  mixed  with  peat  earth ;  but 
in  this  case  it  should  be  allowed  a  considerabler 
time  for  fermentation,  in  order  to  render  the  vege- 
table matter  of  peat  soluble,  and  to  extract  from  it 
the  proper  food  of  plants.    But  it  must  not  be 
mixed  with  animal  or  putrescent  manure.    Its  ef- 
fects in  such  case  are  to  destroy  the  anima!  matter, 
and  leave  only  the  woody  fibre. 
^  The  effects  of  lime,  whether  applied  in  a  caus- 
tic or  an  effete  state,  either  air-slaked  or  water- 
slaked,  are  not  very  different.    The  heat  impart- 
ed to  the  soil  by  its  application  when  warm,  would 
undoubtedly  be  to  a  degree  beneficial.    It  should 
be  applied  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  merely 
harrowed  in.    It  has  a  constant  tendency  to  sink 
into  the  soil :  and  its  operation  is  wanted  in  the 
vegetable  mould,  which  is  at  the  surface.    In  re- 
gard to  the  quantities  to  be  applied,  there  are  great 
civersities  of  practice.    In  England,  upon  soils 
comparatively  destitute  of  calcareous  matter,  from 
100  to  600  bushels  have  been  applied ;  the  last 
quantity,  however,  with  injury  to  the  land  for  some 
time.    The  English  consider  that  300  bushels  are 
ordinarily  a  proper  dressing  for  an  acre,  and  this 
18  applied  at  once ;  very  much  larger  quantities 
have  been  applied,  but  the  advantages  of  such 
copious  liming  are  not  always  a  compensation  for 
•the  expense.  * 

The  French,  and  the  Germans,  of  late  espe- 
cially, have  been  highly  successful  in  the  applica- 
tion of  lime.  The  practice  of  the  former  aiffers 
from  that  of  English  agriculture;  but  its  advan- 
tages have  been  fully  tested.  They  recommend  the 
application  of  about  12  bushels  per  year,  annually, 
for  three  years  in  succession,  or  40  bushels  applied 
at  a  time  once  in  five  years.  This  is  deemed 
ample.  In  this  case  is  probably  intended  12 
bushels  of  unslaked  lime,  the  bulk  of  which  in  the 
form  of  a  hydrate,  or  slaked  with  water,  is  more 
than  doubled.  The  plants  on  an  acre  will  not 
take  up  a  sixth  of  this  auantity ;  but  much  of  it  is 
lost  by  gradually  sinking  into  the  soil,  or  goes  to 
its  permanent  improvement.  The  French  method 
rests  upon  the  highest  authority  of  science  and  ac- 
tual experiment;  and  may  be  commended  to  our 
&nners. 

MatUi  which  contain  a  good  proportion  of  lime, 
are  of  great  value  in  ameliorating  soils ;  and  ope- 
rate in  improving  soils  and  supplying  calcareous 


matter,  though  not  in  the  active  and  immediate 
manner  in  which  lime  operates.  Their  applica^ 
tion,  however,  is  considered  by  many  as  prelera« 
ble  to  lime.  On  this  subject  we  want  more  expe- 
rience. The  Berkshire  shelKmarls,  which  have 
been  recently  discovered,  contain  from  80  to  90 
per  cent,  of  lime.  The  operation  of  shell-marl,  or 
marl  containing  a  large  amount  of  shells  in  a  state 
of  decomposition,  is  much  slower  than  that  of 
quick  lime ;  but  its  effects  are  quite  lasting.  When 
applied  to  heavy  soils  and  soils  naturally  cold,  it 
enriches  vegetation,  but  does  not  forward  it. 

Potash,  or  vegetable  alkali,  is  stated  to  be  of 
more  value  than  lime  in  producing  the  humin 
which  is  deemed  the  essential  foc3  of  plants. 
Some  value  it  at  a  much  higher  rate.  It  has  been 
applied  at  the  rate  of  from  60  to  100  lbs.  to  an 
acre;  and,  as  stated,  with  great  success;  but  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  such  decisive  experi- 
ments as  would  justify  me  in  speaking  with  confi- 
dence of  its  effects,  or  the  mode  of  its  application. 
Mr.  Williams's  great  crops  of  wheat  nave  been 
assisted  by  fifly  bushels  of  wood  ashes  spread  to 
an  acre ;  and  a  good  crop  of  wheat  seldom  fails  to 
be  obtained  on  newly  cleared  and  burnt  land. 
The  potash  is  here  present  in  large  quantities. 

Lucked  ashen  and  soapboilers'  waste  are  es- 
teemed a  most  valuable  manure.  A  good  deal  of 
lime  is  ordinarily  mixed  with  them ;  and  they 
abound  in  vegetable  alkaline  matter,  which  ia 
highly  favoraSe  to  the  crop.  They  should  be 
spread  on  the  surface,  and  narrowed  in.  From 
nfly  to  one  hundred  bushels  can  be  safely  applied 
to  the  land,  though  few  farmers  will  feel  that  they 
can  afford  the  application  at  the  prices  at  which 
they  are  at  present  held.    I  have  used  them  with 

Seat  advantage ;  and  one  great  advantage  from 
e  use  of  bone  manure  ana  ashes  is,  that  they 
do  not  introduce  weeds  into  the  soil.  The  far- 
mers on  Long  Island  oflen  import  leeched  ashes 
from  New  England  for  their  wheat  lands ;  and,  as 
they  say,  with  much  advfintage.  They  must  not 
be  too  often  repeated  on  the  same  land. 

Bone  Mamire^  in  the  form  of  dust,  or  small 
pieces  and  dust  intermixed  is  a  most  valuable  ma- 
nure. It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  the  phos- 
phate of  lime,  which  has  always  proved  a  most  ef- 
ficient aid  to  vegetation.  Forty  bushels  of  crush- 
ed bones,  or  twent}'-five  bushels  of  bone  dust,  to 
an  acre,  have  been  found  as  efficient  as  a  much 
larger  quantity ;  and  no  advantage  whatever  has 
come  from  doubling  this  amount.  Bone  dust  mix- 
ed with  ashes  has  heen  highly  efficacious.  The 
best  mode  of  application  is  to  mix  them  with 
mould,  or  barn-yard  compost;  and  if  for  grain 
crops  spread  and  harrow  them  in  lightly;  but  it  is 
essential  that  they  should  undergo  a  degree  offer- 
mentation  before  they  are  applied  to  the  land ;  and 
that  the  land  to  which  they  are  applied  should  be 
dry.  The  lands  on  which  bone  manure  has  been 
found  efficacious  have  been  light,  dry,  and  sandy 
soils : — upon  clayey  or  heaW  soils  it  has  not  been 
useful.  If  lor  immediate  effect,  the  bone  dust  is 
to  be  preferred;  if  for  permanent  improvement, 
the  crushed  bone.  At  the  only  mill  known  in 
Massachusetts,  which  is  at  Roxbury,  the  manu- 
factured article  contains  affood  deal  of  the  dust  in- 
termixed with  the  crushed  hones.  It  is  sold  here, 
we  understand,  at  35  cents  per  bushel,  and  large 
quantities  are  on  hand  to  be  supplied. 

The  application  of  lime,  too,  should  never  be 
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made  but  in  dry  weather,  and  when  the  land  w 
dry ;  as  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  be  formed  into  a 
mortar,  which  is  not  easy  of  solution.  Lime  ap- 
plied in  any  form  to  the  land,  it  is  to  be  reroem- 
oered,  is  not  an  enricher  of  the  soil ;  and  there- 
fore, if  lime  alone  should  be  applied  for  a  succes- 
«ion  of  years,  and  all  putrescent  or  vegetable  ma- 
nures be  omitledf  the  land  would  be  losing  instead 
of  advancing  in  fertility,  ft  is  merely  a  preparer 
or  evolver  of  the  food  of  plants. 

Gypsum  has  not  been  found  of  any  apparent 
value  to  wheat. 

Saltpetre.  Another  manure,  never,  we  believe, 
used  in  this  countiy,  from  ibreign  accounts  de- 
serves a  trial.  This  is  saltpetre.  It  has  been 
used  at  the  rate  of  one  cwt.  to  the  acre,  finely  pul- 
verized, and  sown  broadcast  upon  the  erowitig 
orop;  and  its  beneficial  efi^ects  upon  the  plant  are 
«tated  to  have  been  remarkable,  especially  in  its 
effects  upon  the  straw.  It  is  to  be  used,  however, 
with  caution,  as  not  having  beenaufikiently  tested. 


Fron  the  American  Tmf  Regifter. 
TAMING   WILD    HORSES. 

Having  announced  some  months  since,  that  the 
editor  of  the  Turf  Register  had  become  possessed 
of  the  secret  for  taming  wild  horses,  some  publi- 
cation of  the  results  of  our  experiments  has  been 
of  course  expected,  and  we  now  proceed  with  a 
statement  of  facts.  We  must  premise,  that  there 
is  no  man  who  detests  quackery  in  all  its  forms, 
•or  that  abhors  more  thoroughly  the  witchery  of 
cAorms,  then  does  the  writer  of  this.  It  was  this 
•contempt  for  empiricism,  that  kept  him  for  some 
years  from  even  listening  to  the  reports  of  *  taming 
i^iid  horses'  in  a  few  minutes,  by  aid  of  some  se- 
cret means;  and  when  the  high  respectability  of 
the  reporters  was  forced  upon  him  as  a  voucher 
for  the  correctness  of  the  reports,  the  same  feeling 
compelled  him  to  attribute  those  wonderful  results, 
to  delusion,  to  the  practice  of  which,  respectable 
men  are  as  liable  to  become  the  dupes  as  any 
others.  At  length,  a  report  came  from  a  source 
which  could  notl>e  doubted,  either  on  the  score  of 
respectability,  or  the  supposition  of  delusion — the 
reporter  practised  with  his  own  hands,  and  wit- 
nessed the  results  with  his  own  senses,  (see  Turf 
Register,  vol.  viii.  page  261,  262, 263,  and  500.*) 
We  then  determined  to  obtain  the  arcanum  and 
try  it  ourselves.  We  have  done  so,  and  we  are 
convinced.  We  shall  now  state  a  few  facts. 
Having  had  no  opportunity  of  course  to  try  it  on 
wild  horses,  our  experiments  have  been  confined 
to  balky  horses,  and  we  have  had  but  three 
chances  even  with  them,  and  they  were  acciden- 
tally met  with,  and  of  course  we  were  not  duly 
prepared.  A  friend  was  found  in  the  street  with 
one  of  his  carriage  horses  refusing  to  go.  It  was 
an  old  trick  of  hers,  (it  was  a  mare,)  and  in  a  nde 
of  two  miles,  she  had  stopt  several  times,  laid 
down  in  the  road,  and  acted  the  stubborn  and  sul- 
ky brute  in  all  its  characters.  When  we  found 
him,  our  friend  was  stuffing  the  animal's  ears 
with  sof\  paper;  he  had  whipped  the  brute  till  he 
was  tired,  the  paper  was  speedily  shaken  out  by 

*  See  Farmen'  Register,  p.  481,  vol.  6. 


the  animal.    We  approached  the  mare,  asked  our 
friend  to  desist  from  further  efforts,  saying  the 
mare  would  go  presently,  at  the  same  time  apply- 
ing the  arcanum  slightly,  but  not  perceptibly  to 
any  of  the  bystanders.    In  less  than  ten  minutes, 
I  told  my  friend  I  thought  she  would  go;  he  took 
the  reins,  she  went  off  handsomely,  travelled 
seven  or  eight  miles  out,  returned  in  the  eveDing, 
and  exhibited  no  more  signs  of  balking.     We 
have  not  beard  whether  the  animal  has  balked 
since;  but  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  did,  as  the 
operation  was  very  slight  and  imperlect,  from  our 
not  being  properly  \  prepared.     The  other  two 
cases  were  ootn  alike  precisely,  at  different  time& 
They  were  horses  with  heavy  loads  of  wood  on 
carts  at  the  foot  of  the  long  hill  in  Charles  street. 
We  foiliid  the  drivers  whipping  and  beating  them 
with  the  but-end  of  their  whips  over  the  head, 
and  the  horses  in  a  perfect  frenzy  from  fear.    We 
prevailed  on  the  drivers  to  rest  the  horses,  put  up 
the  shaf\s,  approached  gently  their  heads,  patted 
them,  and  applied  the  acranum  slightly,  f being 
unprepared.)    In  about  ^ve  minutes  the  horees 
were  perfectly  composed,  and  we  then  told  the 
drivers  to  take  the  reins,  and  start  them,  but  not  to 
let  the  horses  see  the  whip.    They  both  started 
handsomely,  went  up  the  hill  to  the  top  with  per- 
fect ease,  and  without  the  slightest  symptom  of  a 
balk.     The  crowd  of  negroes  standing  around 
were  greatly  surprised,  and  expcessed  their  feel- 
ings in  loud  tones.    Now,  in  relation  to  all  of 
these  cases,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  change  of 
treatment  from  an  extremely  severe,  to  a  mild  and 
conciliatory  course,  wbuld  naturally  produce  the 
same  result,  and  therefore,  we  are  not  leA  to  the 
necessity  of  attributing  it  to  a  cause  so  mysterious 
ais  the  pretended  arcanum.     We  confess  these 
were  precisely  our  own  reflections  almost  reduced 
to  conclusions,  until  we  had  an  opportunity  of  ap- 
plving  the  same  treatment  mthout  the  arcanum, 
which  had  no  effect  whatever;  and  before  we 
could  return  and  supply  ourselves  with  the  reme- 
dy, the  horse  had  been  taken  out  and  sent  away. 
But  a  gentleman  on  the  £astern  Shore  of  Maiy- 
land,  has  made  four  experiments  with  it,  much 
more  satiefactoiy  and  important  than  our  own. 
We  shall  give  the  description  of  them  in  his  own 
words,  premising  that  there  is  no  gentleman  in 
our  state  who  stands  higher  in  the  estimation  of 
good  men  than  he  does. 

Ist  JSxperimenL—*^  I  have  a  horse  that  had 
stopt  at  a  particular  hill  two  or  three  times.  In 
every  other  respect,  perfectly  gentle  and  kind. 
When  I  got  to  the  hill  the  horselialted,  I  got  out, 
applied  the  arcanum,  cave  him  the  word,  and  he 
moved  off  instantly.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  he 
went  with  more  spirit  al\erwards  than  usual."* 

2d  Exjoerment — "  My  next  experiment  was  on 
a  hull.  It  was  for  the  most  part  satisfactoiy.  We 
had  to  throw  a  rope  around  his  horns  and  draw 
him  up  forcibly  to  a  post  and  secure  him.  For 
some  time  pending  the  operation,  he  made  the 
most  violent  efforts  at  intervals  to  break  loose,  but 
in  vain.  I  discovered  that  he  was  pinched  se- 
verely by  the  rope  about  his  head,  and  on  reliev- 
ing him  from  the  pressure,  he  soon  yielded  to  the 
influence  of  the  ^rcanum.    A  yoke  and  bow  were 


*  This  hone  balked  afterwards  with  another  per- 
son. The  remedy  hss  not  yet  been  tried  on  him  tbo- 
roQghly. 
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pfaced  on  his  neck  and  he  was  put  in  the  shafts  of 
a  cart  alone,  and  driven  a  mile  out  and  back,  and 
was  perfectly  tractable.  The  two  neeroes  who 
had  hold  of  nim  were  perfectly  astonished.  The 
foiJowinff  day,  however,  he  became  sullen,  but 
was  gentle  to  handle,  would  go  a  little  way  and 
then  tall  flat  on  the  ground,  but  was  in  no  way  vi- 
ciovs.  The  third  day  he  exhibited  the  same  sul- 
fenness,  and  afler  various  means  had  been  resort- 
ed to,  to  move  him,  some  straw  was  placed  along 
aide  of  him,  and  (ire  applied  to  it;  as  soon  as  the 
blaze  reached  him,  he  jumped  up  and  went  to 
TTork  honestly.  He  has  fine  spirit,  can  be  ap- 
proached every  where,  and  handled  with  perfect 
gentleness — he  never  laid  down  after  the  firing, 
and  never  from  the  first  showed  any  bad  symp- 
toma  but  the  one  of  beings  sullen." 

3d  Experiment. — "  The  next  trial  was  on  a  fine 
fonr-year-old  mule.  A  partial  attempt  had  been 
made  to  break  him  last  summer,  but  he  kicked 
every  thing  to  pieces,  and  I  determined  to  wait  for 
the  secret.  He  was  exceedingly  vicious,  and 
difficult  to  approach.  We  finally  succeeded  in 
barring  him  up  in  a  stall,  and  getting  a  bridle  on, 
and  securing  him  properiy.  The  operation  com- 
menced by  very  slow  degrees  and  great  caution. 
He  twice  got  over  the  bars  of  the  stall  with  two 
powerful  men  holding  on  to  him.  You  will  un- 
dentandy  that  his  position  was  reversed,  his  rump 
was  against  the  manger,  and  two  bars  were  put 
across  the  stall,  resting  agaiast  the  post,  the  upper 
bar  as  high  as  the  top  of  nis  back,  and  to  my  as- 
tonishment he  got  over,  but  did  not  get  loose.  It 
was  a  long  time  before  the  arcanum  took  effect, 
and  I  had  absolutely  begun  to  despair.  A  violent 
storm  of  wind  and  rain  came  on  during  the  opera- 
tion, and  I  was  much  troubled  what  to  do;  but 
just  as  the  rain  abated,  he  began  to  yield;  we 
coold  then  handle  him  any  where;  the  gear  was 
put  on  him,  he  was  led  out  and  put  in  the  shafts  of 
a  light  cart,  the  wind  blowing  terribly,  he  moved 
off  finely,  was  driven  out  several  miles  and  tmck; 
taken  out,  fed,  and  af\er  dinner,  eight  or  ten  light 
loads  of  manure  were  hauled  by  him.  He  is  true 
to  the  drafY,  has  prodigious  spirit,  and  works  well 
in  a  cart;  he  has,  however,  lacked  a  few  times. 
This  mole  could  probably  never  have  been  sub- 
dued by  the  ordinary  methods." 

4th  &perment'-'^^  I  broke  another  mule  of  the 
same  age  as  the  above,  this  evening,  with  about 
one-fborth  part  as  much  of  the  arcanum  as  was 
used  on  the  preceding." 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  same  gentleman 
tried  the  remedy  on  a  fine  blooded  mare  last  win- 
ter, and  failed  to  produce  any  effect,  or  if  any, 
very  slight.  But  believing  that  circumstances 
]»eventS  a  full  and  fair  trial,  the  report  of  her 
case  is  deferred  until  another  effort  is  made. 

In  relation  to  the  experiments  above  reported  it 
is  also  proper  to  explain  that  the  sullenuess  of  the 
boll  might  plrobably  have  been  overcome  by  the 
application  of  the  arcanum,  though  the  firing  was 
equally  as  easily  applied.  As  to  the  prolonged 
and  tedious  operation  on  the  mule,  in  the  third  ex- 
periment, the  cause  is  perfectly  apparent  to  us, 
and  we  were  surprised  that  it  md  not  occur  to  the 
very  intelligent  operator.  It  was  the  violent  wind. 
We  cannot  with  propriety  explain  the  modu8  ope- 
randi of  this  cause  in  this  place,  but  it  will  be  per- 
fectly plain  when  saggested  to  those  in  possession 
of  the  arcanum.    The  weather  riioold  always  be 


perfectly  calm  during  the  operation,  or  the  animal 
should  be  placed  in  a  stable  perfectly  closed 
against  its  effects.  It  was  not,  we  think,  the  de« 
vilishness  of  the  animal,  that  resisted  such  perse- 
vering treatment,  but  the  unfair  chance  the  treat- 
ment itself  had  of  being  efiectual. 

Now  let  us  ask  all  persons  acquainted  with 
horses,  to  examine  the  above  cases  candidly,  and 
to  refer  to  the  statements  of  <  Sigma,'  ('above  re- 
ferred to,)  and  then  say  whether  there  is  any  de- 
lusion in  the  '  secret  for  taming  wild  horses.'  Next 
to  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses,  is  the  testimony 
of  reputable  men;  but  we  surely  cannot  resist 
both.  We  know  the  magnitude  of  the  draught 
we  are  making  upon  human  credulity;  but  are  we 
not  armed  with  a  force  that  at  least  authorizes  the 
attempt?  We  know  full  well  that  the  present  re- 
ceived system  of  philosophy,  will  reject  even  all 
the  testimony  we  have  adduced,  faiecause  '^the 
f^hy  and  because"  are  not  developed — because  the 
philosophers  cannot  trace  the  effect  to  the  cause,, 
or  because  an  effect  is  said  to  be  produced  by  a 
cause  not  heretofore  recognized  I  But  we  wil( 
venture  to  place  before  them,  a  still  more  formida* 
ble  stumbling  block.  This  singular  effect  Is  pro- 
duced by  causes  heretofore  held  by  philosophers  to 
be  utteriy  powerless!  Though  they  have  been 
known,  pernaps,  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  used 
by  millions  of  people,  with*  the  thoughtlessness  of 
thumt>ing  a  nosegay,  none  but  the  initiated  few 
ever  suspected  the  power  of  the  toys  they  were 
(laying  with.  Physictans  do  not  recognize  in 
them  any  medical  effect  whatever,  (nor  are  they 
mentioned  in  their  books,)  and  yet  the  writer  of 
this  believes  them  to  possess  a  power  over  the  ani^ 
mai  economy,  superior  to  that  of  any  received 
practice.  liow  the^  operate  the  writer  has  not 
fully  made  up  his  mind  upon,  but  he  thinks  ijpom 
the  few  observations  he  has  been  able  to  make,* 
that  they  effect  a  complete  change  in  the  nervous 
system,  renderinj^  the  animal  proof  against  ner- 
vous irritation  ofall  kinds. 

The  most  onpleaoant  circumstance  connected 
with  this  great  remedy  is  the  necessity  we  are  un- 
der of  keeping  it  secret.  The  few  persons  who 
possess  it,  have  obtained  it  under  solemn  pledges 
that  it  should  not  be  published,  and  paying  con- 
siderable sums.  We  have  the  privilege  of  com- 
municating it  to  individuals  in  our  discretion,  ,but 
not  to  authorize  them  to  divulge  it  to  others. 
This  circumstance  of  secrecy  gives  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  speculation,  and  causes  doubts  as  to  its 
value.  As  soon,  however,  as  all  interested,  shall 
have  been  indemnified'^  we  have  hopes  of  getting 
the  privilege  of  publishing  it,  and  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  the  public  that  we  shall  omit  no  effort  to 
accomplish  the  object. 


REAPING  HACHIITB. 

The  Memorial  de  fjtllier  mentions  a  very  sim- 
ple and  ingenious  machine,  which  had  just  been 
examined,  the  aim  of  which  is  an  increase  of  pro- 
duce to  the  cultivator,  with  less  labor.  Its  other 
advantages  are,  the  simplicity  of  the  mechanism, 
the  facility  of  construction,  and  the  moderate 
price  (15  francs  at  most.)  Two  sickles,  seven  or 
eight  pieces  of  wood,  some  semicircles  (demi-dr- 
cUSf)  and  two  yards  of  cloth,  compose  the  mate- 
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rials.    The  corn  is  cut  by  the  play  of  ihe  lickle* 
a  breadlh   of  4  II.,   and  at  the  desired   heigbl. 
(VEdia  Au  Mondt  Savant,  Bte.  13,  1827.) 


I  GuzFiu,  Delober  Ufa,  ISM. 


It  was  desired  by  several  of  our  frieoda,  who 
are  largely  iuteresied  in  the  trade  of  tobacco,  that 
we  should  endeavor  to  obtain  and  fornard  to  them 
a  Btatemeot  of  the  exports  of  that  article,  and  of 
its  variouH  kinds,  viz,;  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia,  for  a  series  ol  16  or  20  years, 
lo  enable  them  to  lorm  soraeopinion  as  to  the  pro- 
bable  increase  or  fellingofi  of  the  consumption  of 
tobacco,  and  of  the  panicular  description  increased 
or  diminished  in  consumption  in  panicular  coun- 
tries. Such  a  statement  would  not  only  be  highly 
tiseful  to  dealers,  but  also  to  planters;  but  there  are 
no  data  from  which  it  can  be  compiled,  as  the  re- 
cords of  exports  seldom  or  never  designate  the 
description  of  tobacco  exported.  In  the  couraq  of 
our  elibrtB  to  obtain  the  desired  infonnation,  we 
became  possessed  of  all  Ihe  lacta  relating  to  the 

rwth  and  exportation  of  tobacco  which  are  to 
obtained  from  the  rscordsof  our  own  country, 
and  the  published  docaments  of  olheis,  so  lar  as 
they  were  accessible. 

A  letter  of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Virgi- 
nia, dated  James  City.  January  20th,  1622,  says, 
"  that  there  was  Dot  above  60,'000  pounds  made 
in  the  colony;"  but  in  1639,  DDhr  17  years  alter- 
wards,  Ihe  Grand  Assembly  paised  a  law,  which 
recites,  that,  "  Whereas,  the  excessive  quantity 
of  tobacco  of  late  yean  planted  in  the  colony, 
has  debased  the  quality,''  and  enacts,  "that all 
the  tobacco  planted  this  present  rear,  and  the  two 
succeeding  yeaia,  in  the  colonv  ot  Virginia,  he  ab- 
oolulely  destroyed  and  bumea,  excepting  and  re- 
■ervingso  much  in  equal  proportion  lo  each  plan- 
ter, as  shall  make  in  the  whole  Just  Ihe  quantity 
of  120,000  lbs.  of  tobacco,  stripped  and  smootheJ, 
&C.  In  consideretion  whereof  the  creditors  of 
Ihe  planters  were  compelled  to  "  accept  and  re- 
ceive 40  lbs.  of  tobacco  BO  stripped  and  smoothed, 
in  full  satisfaction  of  every  100  lbs.  now  due 
them."  It  is  not  important  to  ascertain  whether 
this  law  was  re-enacted  at  the  end  of  the  3  yeara 
named  in  it;  far  we  find  in  an  official  report  to  the 
COmmisBionere,  that  the  yearly  exports  of  tobacco 
lor  ten  years  ending;  in  1709,  were  28,866,666  lbs. 
of  which  11,260,669  lbs.  were  annually  consumed 
io  Great  Britain,  aad  17,598,007  lbs.  in  other 
countries  of  £urope.  In  1741—1776,  the  ave- 
rage annual  exportation  was  40,000,000  lbs.,  of 
which  7,000,000  lbs.  were  consumed  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  33,000,000  lbs.  in  other  European  coun- 
tries. The  annual  averageexportation  from  1768 
to  1770,  both  inclusive,  was  67,780  hhds.  of  about 
100  lbs.  each,  or  67,780,000  lbs.  As  we  have 
DOW  approached  the  period  when  the  exportation 
of  tobacco  arrived  at  a  point  from  which  it  has 
vibrated,  (sometimes  a  little  above  or  below  it,) 
we  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  exportation  for  the 
years  1772-1775,  inclusive,  which  will  furnish  the 
remarkable  fact  that  (compared  with  any  surceed- 
ittg  four  years  since  that  period)  the  annual  ex- 
portation of  tobacco  just  before  the  [evolution. 


was  about  thesame  that  it  baa  been  at  an^  time 
since,  in  our  most  proqierous  periods,  t  or  al' 
■Jiough  1790-1792  were  three  yean  of  very  hea- 
vy exportations,  they  fell  off  in  179S  nearly  one 
half;  making  the  annual  average  ezpertatiaa  aoi 
malerially  dilierent  from  1773-1775; 

SlattTnent  showing  tkt  qyanHtyof  tobaeeot^ort- 
tdjnmtht  Umtid  Colonittjrom  1772  to  1775 
industtK. 


97,799,263 
100,472,007 

97,397,252 
101,829,617 


397,497,139 


97,791,806 
8,696,564 

18,698,337 
27,623,461 


147,809,157 


7,45S 
96,776,443 
78,676,915 
74,205,166 


Total  exportation  for  the  fotu  years,  397,497,- 
_J9  lbs.,  or  an  annual  average  of  99,374,785  lbs. 
This  brings  up  lo  the  period  of  the  RevoIoiioD. 
The  following  will  exhibit  tbo  exportation  of  Ihe 
article  during  that  period. 

Statemtnt  ihotoing  tkt  quantity  of  toboeeo  tx- 
porttdjrom  tkt  Vhitti  CWonKt,  fiom  1776  to 
1782,  inehitwt. 


Total  exportation  for  (be  7  years,  66,649,533  It*. 
'  an  annual  average  of  13,379,604  Ibe.  Of  Ihe 
total  7  yeara'  exportation,  83,974,949  lbs.  were 

; lured  by  the  British  during  the  war. 
'he  following  table  exhibits  the  exporla  of  to- 
bacco from  the  United  Stales,  for  the  yeara  1787, 
1788, 1769,  immediately  preceding  iheadopUoaoT 
the  present  constitution. 

Slatment  skewing  tkt  quantity  of  tobacco  tx- 
pOTttd  JTom  tke  UiUttd  Slalt*  fiom  1787  ta 
1789,  inchitivt. 


re«n 

Pmudi  upert'd 

bud    In  Gni 

Briuls. 

s^nrrK 

17S7 
1788 

1789 

Tot. 

99,041,000 
88,596.000 

88,675,000 

45,379,795 
39.600,404 
48,831,232 

44,661,205 
48,996,186 
39,948,768 

133,500,169 

267,311,000 

133,611,431 

'This  year  Great  Britain  exported  to  the  MotiiMtit 
Dcariy  26,000,000  lbs.  of  old  stock. 

fGreat  Britun  exported  this  year  lo  the  coatinent 
6,000,000  lbs.  of  Ibnner  slock. 
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Statement  exkUniing  the  'number  of  hogsheads  of  tobacco  exported  from  the  United  States  frxm  1T9© 
to  1836,  inclusvtei  and  the  average  price  per  pounds  and  gross  value  from  1802  to  1835,  inclwioe. 
jflso  the  number  of  pounds  of  manufictured  tobacco  and  snuff  exported  from  1791  to  1835,  indu- 
sivey  and  gross  vahte  from  1817  to  1835,  induswe. 


No.  of  hbdfl.  leaf    Average  price 

Total  value. 

IManatectiued  tobacooi 

Valm  of  Menu- 

Years. 

tobacco.               per  lb. 

1               Ibe.             i       Snnff. 

factored  Banff. 

•1790 

118,460^ 

o 

■■  '             f 

1791 

101,272 

Q 

§ 

81,1221 

1792 

112,428 

• 

1  . 

117,874 

1798 

59,947 

• 

e_  «3 

137,784 

1794 

72,958 

8.1 

ue  of  leal 
ascertaiiK 

19,370 

1795 
1796 

61,050 
69,018 

k 

'ice 
srtaii 

20,263 
29,181 

'2 

• 

1797 

58,167 

5-1          j 

12,805 

1798 

68,567 

tB 

142,269 

3 

1799 

96,070 

& 

1^ 
^4 

406,076 

.s 

1800 

78,666 

S 

1  • 

457,713 

i 

1801 

103,758  J 

^^1. 

472,282 

'8 

1802 

77,721 

^  ^ 

^6,220,000 

233,591 

p 

§ 

1803 

86,291 

6 

6,230,000 

152,416 

k 

1804 

83,841 

5f 

6,000,000 

298,139 

1 

■■■ 

1805 

71,251 

7l 

6,341,000 

428,460 

3 

9 

1806 

83,186 

6: 

6,572,000 

381,733 

ci 

g 

tl807 

6'A236 

I 

5,476,000 

274,952 

fl 

tl808 

9,576 

7* 

838,000 

36,332 

fl9 

73 

1809 

53,921 

H 

3,774,000 

350,835 

OB 

§1810 

84,134 

5 

5,048,000 

529,285 

0 

1811 

35,828 

5 

2,150,000 

752,553 

111812 

26,094 

5 

1,514,000 

588,618 

111613 

5,314 

5 

319,000 

233,512 

a 

111814 

3,125 

^* 

232,000 

79,377 

iri815 

85,337 

8 

8,235.600 

1,034,045 

1816 

69,241 

IH 

12,800,000 

576,246  J 

1817 

68,365 

^H* 

9,230,000 

1,115,874 

5,060 

$281,509 

1818 

84,337 

10 

10,241,341 

1,486,240 

5,513 

373,875 

1819 

69.427 

lOi 

8,874,167 

926,833 

13,710 

237.192 

1820 

83,940 

8 

8,188,188 

593,358 

4,996 

149,589 

1821 

66.858 

^ 

5,798,045 

1,332,949 

44,552 

149,083 

1822 

83,169 

6 

6,380,020 

1,414,424 

44,602 

157,182 

1823 

99,000 

5| 

6,487,627 

1,987,507 

36,684 

15  J, 955 

1824 

77,883 

5l 

6,059,355 

2,477.990 

45,174 

203,789 

1825 

75,984 

6| 

5,287,976 

1,871,368 

53,920 

172,353 

1826 

64,098 

6| 

5,347,208 

2,179,774 

61,801 

210,134 

1827 

100)025 

5| 

6,816,146 

2,730,265 

46,812 

239,024 

1828 

96,278 

4| 

5,480,707 

2,637,411 

85,655 

210,747 

1829 

77,131 

^ 

5,185,370 

2,619,399 

19,509 

202.390 

1830 

83,810 

bl 

5,833,112 

3,199.161 

29,425 

246,747 

1831 

86,718 

4} 

4,892,388 

3,639.856 

27,967 

292,475 

18H2 

106,806 

4| 

5,999,769 

3,456,071 

31,175 

295,771 

1833 

83,153 

6i 

4.755,968 

3,790,310 

13,453 

288,973 

1834 

87,979 

6* 

6;595,305 

3,966,679 

57,826 

328,409 

1835 

94,353 

7i 

8,250,577 

3,817,864 

36,471 

357,611 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  weight  of 
a  hogshead  of  tobacco  is  much  mater  now  than 
formerly.  Originally,  tobacco  being  less  com- 
pactly pressed,  the  hogsheads  averaged  only  600 
lbs.,  but  they  gradually  increased,  and  in  1770, 
reached  1,000  lbs.  average.  At  Uiis  time  Ken- 
tQcky  averages  about  1,300  lbs.  per  hogshead, 
and  the  average  of  all  kinds  (Kentucky,  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  Ohio)  we  have  estimated  at  1200 
lbs.  per  hogshead,  which  we  believe  to  be  very 
nearly  right.  The  annual  average  exportation 
for  the  last  21  years,  from  1815  to  1835,  inclusive, 
is  within  a  fraction  of  82,760  hogsheads.  Taking 
our  estimate  of  1,200  lbs.  per  hogshead  to  be  the 


true  weight,  we  shall  thus  have  99,313,000  lbs.  as 
the  annual  average  for  the  last  twenty-one  yeaxs; 
and  we  have  seen  that  the  annual  average  ex- 
portation for  the  four  years  ending  in  and  includ- 
ing 1775,  was  99,374,785  lbs.,  which  establishes 
the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  exportation  of  leaf 
tot>acco  has  remained  stationary  for  a  period  of 
60  years. 

On  a  careful  examination  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ments, it  appears,  that  when  our  exports  of  leaf 
tobacco,  for  two  or  three  successive  years,  much 
exceed  one  hundred  millions  of  pounds;  for  some 
succeeding  years  they  are  pronortionably  reduced 
below  that  standard,    it  is  also  evident  that  the 
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reyolationary  war  gave  a  check  to  the  exporta- 
tion of  leaf  tobacco  from  which  it  haa  never  re- 
covered; for  until  that  period,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  preceding  statements,  the  annual 
average  exportation  increased  regularly  and  stea- 
dily. It  was  37,780,000  lbs.  greater  ior  the  years 
1763  to  1770,  than  for  the  years  1744  to  1746;  and 
for  the  years  1772  to  1775,  it  was  31,594,785  lbs. 
more  than  the  annual  average  for  the  years  1763 
to  1770.  In  other  words,  for  the  31  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  revolution,  our  exports  of 
leaf  tobacco  annually  increased  very  nearly  2,328,- 
000  lbs.,  and  for  the  60  years  since  that  period,  it 
has  remained  stationary,  except  when  interrupted 
bv  wars  or  other  commercial  embarrassments. 
The  reason  is  apparent.  Before  the  revolution, 
all  Europe  depenaed  on  us  for  supplies  of  the  ar- 
ticle; but,  being  cut  off  from  the  supplies,  by  the 
war,  Europeans  turned  their  attention  to  growing 
it  for  themselves,  and  have  continued  to  cultivate 
it  aU  over  the  continent. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  exportation  of  manu- 
factured tobacco  and  snuff  has  increased  more  than 
forty-four  fold  since  1791,  and  more  than  three  fold 
since  1817 ;  but  the  gross  tMUue  has  not  proportion- 
ably  increased,  at  least  since  1817. 

From  a  review  of  the  subject,  as  above  detailed, 
it  will  be  perceived,  that,  if  it  were  in  our  power 
to  furnish  a  precise  statement  of  the  exports  of 
each  description  of  tobacco,  and  the  countries  to 
which  it  was  exoorted,  (although  verv  desirable  on 
many  accounts,;  it  would  not  furnish  satis&ctory 
evidence  that  the  consumption  of  tobacco  gene- 
rally, or  of  any  particular  description,  had  increased 
or  diminished  in  Europe,  without  knowing  what 
they  groWf  as  well  as  what  we  export.  We  have 
devoted  much  labor  and  attention  to  this  part  of 
the  subject ;  but,  although  we  can  learn  generally 
that  the  pcoduction  of  it  in  Europe  keeps  pace  with 
the  increased  consumption,  yet  our  researches 
have  not  enabled  us  to  lay  before  you  any  useftil 
statement,  either  as  to  the  quantity  or  the  qualities 
grown,  except  for  three  years  in  France,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Statement  showing  the  quantity  of  Tobacco  grown 
in  France  for  the  years  1818—1820. 


Tean. 

Kilogranunefl. 

INo.  of  hhdfl.,  es 
Pounds.           timatedatl^MO 
1    lb«.  per  hhd. 

1818 
1819 
1820 

7,418,000 
10,360,000 
13,155,000 

18,545,000 
25,900,000 
32,887,500 

15,454 
21,583 
27,406 

This  shows  an  increased  production  of  nearly 
double  in  the  three  years. 

It  will  strike  you  with  surprise,  as  it  did  us, 
that  the  consumption  of  tobacco  has  increased  so 
much  in  our  owu  country,  as  to  carry  off  the  veiy 
large  surplus  grown  beyond  the  foreign  demand. 
Forroeriy,  when  all  the  tobacco  was  grown  in 
Virffinia  and  Maryland,  we  exported  as  much  as 
we  do  now ;  and  now,  in  addition  to  those  states, 
which  produce  nearly,  or  quite  as  much  as  they 
did  then,  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  together 
with  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana  and  Mis- 
souri, produce  as  n^uch  more.    We  must,  there- 


fore, consume  more  than  the  quantity  repaired  fow 
exportation. 

Remarks.— U  the  preceding  statements  may  be 
reSied  on  as  correct,  it  appears  that  there  has  been 
a  very  surprising  increase  of  the  use  of  tobacco 
in  this  country,  and  that  the  annual  coosucnptioD 
now  amounts  to  upwards  of  100,000,000  lbs.  : — 
giving  about  7  lbs.  to  every  man,  woman,  aod 
child.  The  sum  annually  paid  by  the  consumers 
of  this  quantity  of  tobacco  in  its  manufactured 
state,  has  been  computed  by  a  writer  in  '<  The 
Portsmouth  Journal,"  at  $20,000,000. 

The  following  passage  is  extracted  from  Dr, 
Mussey's  "Essay  on  the  Influence  of  Tobacco 
on  Life  and  Health."—"  Eighty  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  cigars,  it  was  estimated,  were  con- 
sumed in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1810;  at 
that  rate,  the  present  annual  consumption  woakl 
amount  to  more  than  9200,000.    The  statemeoi 
of  Dr.  Abbot,  in  his  ^Letters  from  Cuba,'  in  1828, 
is  that  the  consumption  of  tobacco  in  that  island  is 
immense.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Ingersoll,  who  passed 
the  winter  of  1832-3,  in  Havanna,  expresses  his 
belief  that  this  is  not  an  overstatement.    He  says, 
'call  the  population  120,000  ;  say  half  are  smo- 
kers; this,  at  a  bit  (i.  e.  12^  cents)  a  day,  would 
make  between  t7,000  and  $8,000.    But  this  is 
too  low  an  estimate,  since  not  men  only,  but  wo- 
men and  children  smoke,  and  many  at  a  laree 
expense.'    He  says,  that  '  the  free  negro  of  CuBa 
appropriates  a  bit  (i.  e.  12^  cents)  of  his  duly 
wages,  to  increase  the  cloud  of  smoke  that  rises 
from  the  city  and  country.'    This,  in  30  yean, 
would  amount  to  87,058  72,  a  respectable  estate 
for  a  negro,  or  even  fbr  a  white  man. 

"  The  Rev.  O.  Fowler,  from  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  statistics  of  tobacco  consumption  in 
the  United  States,  estimates  the  annual  cost  at 
810,000,000;  ume  lost  by  the  use  of  it,  at812,- 
000,000;  pauper  tax  which  it  occasions,  at  83,- 
000,000. 

<<  This  estimate,  I  believe  to  be  considerBbiy 
below  the  truth.  It  has  been  estimated,  that  the 
consumption  of  tobacco  in  this  country  ie  etgA< 
times  as  great  as  in  Fiance,  and  three  ^taiesas 
great  as  in  England,  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion." 

According  to  an  estimate  given  by  the  editor  of 
the  "New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,'*  in  a 
late  number  of  that  journal,  the  cost  of  the  tobac- 
co smoked  in  the  city  of  New  York,  is  much 
j^eater  than  is  stated  by  Dr.  Mussey ;  but  his  es- 
timate will  probably  be  thought,  by  most  readexs, 
a  great  exaggeration.  According  to  the  "Com- 
mercial Advertiser,"  100,000  persons  in  the  city, 
t^about  one-third  of  the  whole  population,)  are 
supposed  to  be  smokers ;  and  the  average  cost  to 
each  smoker  is  computed  to  be  ten  cents  a  day — 
total  daily  cost,  810,000;  and  the  annual  cost, 
83,650,000.  The  anuual  cost  of  bread  for  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  city,  allowing  thirteen  ounces  of 
bread  fbr  each  person,  and  computing  flour  at  fen 
dollars  per  barrel  would  amount  to  83,4^050. 
"  Thus  a  little  attention  to  the  subject  discloses  the 
painful  and  disgusting  fact  that  in  the  clear-headed, 
sharp-sighted,  money-making  city  of  New  York, 
the  inhaoitants  pay  more  for  tobacco  than  they  do 
fbr  bread." 
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Statement  shounng  the  quantity  and  fxdue  of  tobacco  esmoried  from  fke  United  StateSf  from  1832  to 

w 

] 

L090,  tnclunve. 

. 

Treasary  Department,  Register's  Office,  Joly  4th,  1836. 

To 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

1836. 

Hbdi.    1      Value. 

Uhds. 

1      Valae. 

Hbds. 

1      Value. 

HhdB. 

Value. 

Russia, 

229 

1       87,5001          £ 

(       91,164 

i          21 

«1,966 

68 

84,8181 

1  ProBsia, 

IC 

1         1,10C 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

1,912 

\      117,874 

I      IfiSt 

;     126,888 

1     2,224 

[     138,279 

2,735 

266,906 

Swedish  Westlndiea, 

32 

1             87^ 

\           £ 

\           630 

1          52 

1         3,926 

52 

6,415 

Denmark, 

292 

1        21,134 

\       206 

;       16,698 

311 

23,128 

168 

23,082 

Danish  West  Indies, 

673 

!        43,093 

252 

1       16,833 

387 

'       34,526 

407 

40,233 

HoUand, 

Dutch  East  Indies, 

24,006 

1,115,962 

19,022 

883,623 

19,101 

1,012,442 

17,730 

902,911 

Dutch  West  Indies, 

331 

14,623 

253 

9,584 

183 

16,720 

264 

24,010 

Dutch  Guiana, 

57 

2,358 

21 

1,760 

33 

2,841 

Belgium, 

3,224 

181,980 

1,910 

96,676 

1,006 

66,246 

England, 
ScotJand, 

36,176 

2,319,596 

23,7721 2,245,733 

30,668 

2,937,020 

27,563 

3,397,415 

68 

3,783 

102 

12,159 

20 

8,224 

Ireland, 

149 

22,071 

10 

1,305 

British  Guiana, 

61 

3,848 

40 

4,303 

Gibraltar. 

British  East  Indies, 

2,255 

116,612 

2,455 

153,012 

2,312 

172,711 

2,493 

306,281 

\ 

56 

4,046 

British  West  Indies, 

481 

26,799 

481 

30,360 

671 

61,117 

661 

67,190 

British  Am.  Colonies, 

'     361 

22,070 

521 

34,563 

345 

21,460 

430 

41,164 

Hanse  Towns, 

27,930 

1,192,024 

21.408 

1,091,436 

20,611 

1,126,728 

27,989 

1,639,362 

France  on  the  Atlantic, 

5,626 

662,333 

4;670 

682,766 

4,641 

613,962 

6,259 

743,181 

France  on  the  Mediter. 

153 

7,229 

m 

9,650 

134 

9,126 

1,063 

121,170 

French  West  Indies, 

726 

49,638 

477 

25,324 

665 

63,866 

600 

62,069 

Hayti, 

•   514 

28,994 

399 

26,040 

417 

34,239 

'  637 

66,816 

Spsun  on  the  Atlantic, 

1,095 

52,081 

489 

32,077 

857 

66,328 

1,337 

178,387 

Spain  on  the  Mediler^n. 
Teneriii'e,  &c., 

46 

3,202 

166 

19,186 

60 

6,287 

€uba, 

256 

13,536 

177 

13,072 

378 

39,094 

668 

61,747 

Other  Span.  W.  Indies, 

22 

1,343 

73 

6,149 

Portugal, 

130 

13,115 

352 

38,043 

Madeira, 

24 

2,388 

, 

Cane  de  Verd  Islands, 

214 

14,836 

209 

15,405 

57 

6,673 

77 

8,695 

SicOy, 
Trieste, 

738 

41,670 

804 

24,040 

301 

26,106 

820 

94,582 

25 

2,413 

14 

980 

6 

612 

68 

6,762 

Turkey,  Levant,  &c. 

172 

8,030 

4 

275 

4 

400 

China, 

1 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

38 

4,846 

Mexico, 

94 

2,712 

403 

14,364 

225 

14,095 

166 

10,976 

Honduras, 

18 

621 

5 

312 

18 

1,328 

62 

3,823 

Central  Rep.  of  Amer. 

44 

1,912 

70 

1,360 

480 

8,661 

114 

8,988 

Colombia, 

45 

2,711 

13 

1,079 

17 

1,240 

87 

8,413 

i 

Brazil, 

815 

10,892 

141 

8,893 

21 

1,171 

237 

22,329 

1 

Argentine  Republic, 
Chili, 

164 

9,146 

111 

6,947 

1 

44 

118 

13,847 

87 

5,177 

71 

3,511 

245 

16,673 

44 

3,172 

1 

S.  America,  generally. 

2 

137 

13 

773 

16 

1,707 

1 

W.  Indies,  generally, 

153 

8,429 

67 

3,910 

138 

12,663 

99 

10,096 

1 

Asia,  generally, 
Africa,  generally, 

906 

.58,883 

590 

41,791 

616 

49,906 

683 

66,467 

• 
■ 

Sooth  Seas, 

1 

68 

■ 

N.  W.  Coast  of  Aroer. 

6 

275 

2 

234 

• 

French  African  Ports, 

Guernsey,  Jersey,  &c. 

10 

496 

Malta, 

217 

10,891 

30 

3,006 

172 

16,667 

Bourbon, 
Total, 

18 

2,116 

1 

106,806 

5,999,769 

83,153 

5,756,968 

87,979 

6,596,305 

94,363 

8,260,677 
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For  the  Fimen*  Regteter. 
DBBP  PliOUGHIHO,  &C. 

The  Athenian  orator,  to  whom  your  Frederic 
correspondent  refers,  who  esteemed  action  the  first 
canon  in  the  art  of  eloquence,  had  reference  to  the 
taste  and  genius  of  his  own  times ;  such  would 
not  have  been  the  answer  of  the  late  William  Pitt, 
the  prince  of  orators,  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Your  correspondent  considers  deep  ploaghing  the 
first  rule  ip  successful  agriculture :  if  his  theory 
had  been  confined  to  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  I 
should  not  feel  disposed  to  question  its  accuracy. 
Opinions  founded  on  practical  experience  are  enti- 
tled to  mat  respect ;  but  the  circumstances  upon 
which  tney  are  formed  are  fair  subjects  of  investi- 
gation. 1  spent  some  time  last  summer  in  that 
part  of  Virginia,  and  I  did  not  remark  extraordi- 
nary diligence  in  improvement  by  lime  or  putres- 
cent manures,  nor  aid  I  esteem  their  agricuhnre 
f]^  the  highest  order ;  but  the  fine  crops  of  Indian 
corn  and  oats  afibrded  full  evidence  of  the  richness 
of  the  soil.  The  cause  is  now  disclosed  in  the  sub- 
tftratam  containing  a  portion  ol' carbonate  of  lime ; 
and  improvements  made  in  Maryland  and  lower 
Virginia  at  large  cost,  are  accomplished  in  that 
fortunate  valley,  (for  fortunate  I  must  call  it,)  by 
the  ordinary  operations  of  cultivation.  This  pro- 
perty in  the  soil  must  give  great  value  to  the  lands, 
and  fully  justifies  deep  ploughing, 

Successful,  diligent  farmers,  who  have  kept 
their  lands  up  to  a  stat^  of  moderate  prodoct,^  and 
have  improved  their  fbrtuncs  by  thrill  and  care, 
not  unfrequently  speak  lightly  of  knowledge  de- 
rived from  books,  and,  by  way  of  reproach,  call  it 
"  book  farming  ;'^  and  they  derive  support  from  the 
fact,  that  good  theoretical  writers  sometimes  fail 
greatly  in  their  practical  illustrations.  I  do  not 
think  It  can  be  justly  denied,  that  books  on  agri- 
culture have  contributed  greatly  to  its  improve- 
ment. By  periodicals  the  approved  experience  of 
one  region  is  communicated  to  another :  I  am  a 
debtor  to  the  Farmers'  Register,  and  to  the  Culti- 
vator ;  but  I  have  seen  some  mischief  done  by 
confident  theorists  acting  upon  limited  experience. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  a  farmer  of  this  state 
published  a  tract  on  agriculture.  Like  your  Fre- 
deric correspondent,  he  insisted  that  deep  plough- 
ing was  suitable  lo  all  soils.  He  supported  his 
theory  by  facts,  and  some  plausible  reasons: 
among  otheni,  as  I  recollect,  that  the  old  exhaust- 
ed sunaee  might  be  turned  down  to  recover,  and  a 
fresh  soil  brought  up  for  production.  The  scheme 
was  generally  condemned  by  the  old  and  expe- 
rienced fkrmers,  but  found  favour  with  the  young 
and  confidinflN  and  the  price  paid  for  their  credulity 
yrtm  diminished  crops  and  impoverished  lands. 
The  late  Col.  £.  Floyd,  of  Talbot,  who  had  then 
tecentiv'  come  into  possession  of  his  estate,  and 
was  fbii  of  enterprise,  was  greatly  taken  with  the 
|dan,  and  experimented  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
theory.  Many  years  afterwards,  I  asked  him  the 
lesult  of  his  deep  ploughing :  he  said  it  proved  a 
iDOst  injurious  business,  and  the  lands  he  had  so 
iieated  were  greatly  injured.  I  do  not  think  your 
correspondent  derives  support  by  his  reference  to 
£ngland  and  Belgium ;  tne  extent  of  mariing  in 
those  countries  has  rarely  been  attained  in  ours  in 
crop  cultivation.  By  lime,  ashes,  and  other  suita- 
ble manures,  they  there  make  a  soil ;  in  ours,  we 
only  seek  to  improve.    If  one  cubic  foot  of  suita- 


ble manure  be  added  to  three  or  four  cubic  feet  o€ 
soil,  it  is  no  great  matter  whether  the  soil  be  sand 
or  clay.  In  this  we  are  instructed  by  our  garden 
cultivators ;  and  when  the  facilities  of  labor  and 
the  prospects  of  profit  offer  the  same  inducements, 
perhaps  we  shall  plough  our  lands  as  deep  as  they 
do  theirs  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia. 

Successful  agriculture  has  of  late  become  a  mat- 
ter of  national  consideration ;  whilst  schemers  and 
projectors,  under  color  of  increasing  the  national 
wealth,  have  received  largely  assistance  front  the 
general  and  state  governments,  no  fostering  ray 
has  been  shed  on  agriculture.    Without  any  sup- 
port but  what  it  has  derived  from  its  own  enemes. 
It  has  t)een  often  embarrassed  by  the  wild  anoTex- 
travaffant  schemes  of  the  commercial  and  manu- 
thctunng  community.    The  failure  of  the  grain 
crop  for  the  two  last  years,  and  the  large  European 
importations,  have  demonstrated  that  the  present 
production,  in  a  favorable  vear,  is  but  little  more 
than  sufficient  to  supply  domestic  consumption^ 
and  when  the  crop  is  diminished  by  an  unfavora- 
ble season,  we  must  look  to  foreign  countries  for 
supplies.    In  the  event  of  a  war  this  dependence 
would  be  exceedingly  precarious.    Under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  younger  Pitt,  in  a  year  of 
scarcity  in  England,  large  quantities  of  rice  were 
imported  from  the  East  Indies,  and  our  old  enemy, 
George  the  Third,  ate  potato  bread,  not  as  a  pu- 
nishment for  his  sins,  but  as  a  good  example  to 
his  subjects.  The  "  American  system"  (falsely  so 
ciedled)  was  adopted  under  color  of  making  our 
country  in  all  thin^  independent  of  foreign  na- 
tions ;  and  surely,  if  the  manufactures  of  cotton, 
wool,  iron,  and  copper,  were  entitled  to  a  high  pro- 
tective tariff,  bread,  thestafi  of  life,  demands  some 
consideration.     I  would  not  ask  from  congress  a 
protective  tarifi";  because  I  think  the  people  of  the 
country  have  a  just  claim  to  articles  of  necessary 
consumption  at  the  cheapest  rate,  and  because  I 
think  a  power  imparted  to  the  general  government 
for  one  distinct,  separate  object,  cannot  be  lawfuiiy 
exercised  for  another ;  but  I  do  think  that  a  soiiod 
and  enlightened  policy  dictates  that  each  state 
should  essay  the  discovery  of  its  own  agricuhural 
resources  and  capacities.    It  is  little  more  than 
thirty  years  since  mari  was  first  discovered  in  Tal- 
bot county;  it  was  then  thought  peculiar  to  that 
region ;  accident,  more  than  enterprise,  has  dis- 
closed it  in  many  parts  of  the  Eastern  Shore.    A 
geological  survey  and  examination  of  our  state  by 
skilful  and  faithful  agents,  I  have  no  doubt,  would 
lead  to  many  important  discoveries.    I  should  be 
much  better  pleased  to  see  a  company  of  men  en- 
gaged in  this  work,  at  the  cost  of  the  state,  than  a 
corps  of  civil  engineers  surveying  railroads,  on  the 
borders  of  our  navigable  rivers. 

In  most  of  the  schemes  of  internal  improvement 
there  are  two  classes  of  adventurers — a  lai^  one 
who  pay  their  money,  and  who  look  for  profit  la 
the  success  of  the  project,  and  a  small  oand  o? 
choice,  adroit  spirits,  to  whom  the  success  or  M- 
ure  of  the  work  is  a  matter  of  secondary  import- 
ance. They  count  on  profit  in  the  progress  of  the 
work,  in  salaries,  contracts,  and  speculating  on  the 
fluctuating  of  the  stocks.  They  fully  understand 
the  signs  of  the  times,  and  in  prospect  of  a  sinking 
concern,  sell  out,  clear  themselves,  and  leave  the 
poor  gents  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  to  surfeit  on 
bitter  waters,  which  they  had  represented  aa  ex- 
ceedingly sweet. 
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Maryland  has  embarked  miJlions  on  the  Chesa- 
pcake  and  Ohio  canal.    The  notion  of  carrying  it 
further  than  Cumberland,  i  believe,  is  now  aban- 
doned by  the  wildest  schemers ;  and  remuneration 
w  promised  by  the  company  to  the  state,  in  the 
transportation  of  coal  from  the  Alleghany  moun- 
laine.     Suppose  coal  mines  should  be  discovered 
on  the  jwatere  of  the  Chesapeake,  I  apprehend  the 
nres  of  the  Alleghany  coal  would  soon  go  out 
ilie  proiectors  of  this  great  scheme  have  started 
on  the  hypothesis  that  no  coal  is  to  be  found  in 
Maryland  bat  in  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and 
our  profound  legislature  has  adopted  it    I  have 
never  heard  that  there  has  ever  been  any  boring 
for  coal  in  Maiyland,  excepting  by  Mr.  Richard 
Caton  of  Baltimore,  who  was  led  by  a  German  to 
beheve  there  was  coal  at  the  head  of  the  Severn, 
in  conaequenee  of  a  small  quantity  being  found  on 
the  shore,  which  most  people  thought  had  floated 
up  the  nver  from  a  Virginia  boat.    Mr.  Oaton  is 
an  £nglishinan,  a  native,  I  believe,  of  Liverpool, 
and  froll  knows  what  some  of  our  wise  men  may 
hereafter  discover,  that  coal  is  not  confined  to  the 
mountain  regions.  There  are  many  coal-mines  in 
England  and  Ireland  at  no  great  distance  ftom  the 
sea.    A  remarkable  one,  at  Baristones,  was  for 
"jany  y®«w  worked  with  profit  tinder  the  ocean. 
The  Richmond  mines  are  at  no  great  distance  from 
toe  tide,  and  coal  is  found  in  the  champaign  regions 
of  the  north.    It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  a 
matter  of  prudent  calculation,  before  Maryland 
had  embarked  her  fortunes  so  deeply  in  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  company,  to  have  as- 
certahjed  whether  coal  could  not  be  found  in  more 
acMssible  parts  of  her  territory.    Americans  are 
■aid,  by  some  traveller,  to  be  a  people  of  very  rea- 
dy impulse.   They  seize  a  scheme  with  the  same 
avidity  that  old  Mr.  Shandy  did  a  theory,  and 
otten  run  it  to  the  same  excess,  of  which  full  evi- 
dent may  be  found  in  the  first  annual  report  of 
the  directore  of  the  Eastern  Shore  railroad  com- 
pany, to  which  I  invite  the  attention  of  all  persons 
who  desire  a  short  road  to  Mexico. 

I  find  I  have  sadly  digressed  from  my  subject : 
I  will  conclude  with  a  very  few  words  to  the  Fre- 
deric farmer.  I  entirely  concur  with  him  in  his 
preference  of  horses  to  mules  and  oxen,  as  beasts 
of  the  plough.  Perhaps  the  Conestosra  is  to  be 
preferred  in  the  Valley  of  Firginia ;  but  in  our 

?c  '^^y  **^°^*'  ^'^^'^  ^^^^  "  "^0  stone,  a  pair 
of  fine-blooded  horses  will  plough  more  in  three 
days,  than  a  pair  of  Conestoga  in  four.  His  ob- 
jwtion  to  the  blooded  horse  is  one  of  my  grounds 
or  preference :  I  Hke  to  see  him  play  and  gambol, 
even  at  the  risk  of  his  neck ;  and  I  prefer  hjm  to 
the  Conestoga,  as  much  as  I  do  a  light-hearted, 
mercurial  Virginia  yeoman  (who,  afler  the  labors 
of  the  day,  sports  with  his  fellows,  and  indulges 
ms  Btray  joke,  at  the  risk  of  a  brqken  head,)  to  a 
dull,  heavy  Dutchman,  who  eats  his  supper, 
smokes  his  pipe,  and  goes  to  sleep. 

Air  VASTBRN  SHOHB  FAHHBR. 

Queenstown,  Md.  May,  1838. 

ynm  (London *s)  London  Oardenera'  Magazine. 

jauffrst's  NKW  MAHURB. 

We  have  in  a  preceding  page  (p.  111.*)  direct- 
ed attention  to  Kimberley's  manure,  said  to  be  a 

*  See  FurmerB'  Regfster,  vol.  vi.,  p.  65. 


most  extraordinary  and  valuable  discovery ;  and 
that  of  Jaufiret  seems  to  be  a  parallel  discovery 
of  the  same  kind  in  France.    M.  Jauflret,  it  ap« 
pears  from  ^Pjfmi  des   Champs^  ibr  December, 
1837,  died  in  November  last.    He  was  bom  at 
Aix,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Provence,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  a  considerable  landed  estate  there  in 
1798.    In  its  culiivation,  finding  a  great  deficiency 
of  manvre,  he  tried  innumerable  schemes  to  in- 
crease it,  till  at  last  he  hit  upon  a  certain  liquid, 
the  composition  of  which  remains  a  secret,  except 
to  those  who  have  purchased  the  patent  right; 
and  which,  poured  upon  any  description  of  soil, 
mixed  with  organic  matter,  produces  fermenta- 
tion, and  rapid  decomposition.    The  ley  (Usaive) 
which  is  poured  over  the  materials  to  be  convert- 
ed into  manure  is  said  to  consist  of  various  ingre- 
dients, but  not  to  be  expensive;  two  laige  heaps 
of  materials  to  be  converted  into  manure  not  re- 
quiring more  than  may  be  purchased  for  about  8s. 
This  manure  is  said  to  have  been  tried  in  Eng- 
land by  il.  Handley,  £sq.,  M.  P.,  and  found  ef^ 
fective;  but  by  others,  it  is  represented  as  an  im- 
position on  the  pubKe.     We  have  applied  to 
sources  in  France  which  will  enable  us,  we  trust, 
to  state  something  positive  respecting  it  in  our 
next  number.    In  the  mean  time,  our  readem 
may  reier  to  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  of  which 
we  have  elsewhere  given    a  title.    That  pam- 
phlet, however,  does  not  give  the  slightest  hint  as 
to  the  ingredients  of  the  ley.— Cend. 


TRBATI8B  ON  BOSS  MAITDRB, 

£y  Henry  Colman,  Cnmmiasioner  for  Um  jfgri' 
cultural  Survey  of  MoMadmnetU, 

Bones,  it  is  well  ascertained,  contain  in  an 
abundant  form  the  food  of  plants.  They  are 
made  up  of  a  large  amount  of  animal  substance 
mixed  with  earthy  and  saline  matter;  and  they 
abound  in  what  chemists  call  the  phosphate  of 
lime,  a  substance  found  in  some  measure  in  all 
plants,  and  a  powerful  means  and  instrument  of 
vegetable  growth. 

fiones  have  been  used  as  a  manure  for  many 
years  in  England.  Used  in  an  unbroken  state, 
thev  were  slow  in  becoming  decomposed;  and 
their  effects  were  not  very  observable.  The  next 
attemptwas  to  reduce  them  by  burning;  but  be- 
sides the  expense  and  trouble  of  doing  this,  much 
of  the  valuable  matter  contained  in  them  escaped 
by  the  operation.  Aflenvards,  mills  were  invent- 
ed for  crushing  or  grinding  them;  and  since  that 
time  they  have  been  experimented  upon  in  va- 
rious soilp;  and  are  now  sought  after  by  intelligent 
farmers  abroad  with  the  greatest  avidity.  There 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  used  to  as 
great  advantage  among  us. 

Bones  constitute  a  very  efficient  manure;  a  porta- 
ble manure;  and  a  comparatively  cheap  manure. 
Stable  manure  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity  costs  tlie 
farmer  in  its  first  purchase,  its  transportation,  and 
its  preparation  for  the  land,  not  far  from  five  dol- 
lars a  cord.  His  land  may  be  manured  with  bone 
manure,  with  equal  advantage  and  for  a  third  of 
the  expense  of  stable  manure;  and  its  actual  im. 
provement  of  the  soil  will  be  more  permanent. 

In  England  this  manure  has  been  principally 
used  for  turnips.    This  is  the  crop  which  on  their 
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land  commonly  precedes  wheat.  The  effect  on 
their  turnip  crop  is  very  great;  caasing  lands  to 
produce  a  crop,  which  had  been  comparatively 
barren;  forwarding  the  crop  several  days  in  ad- 
vance of  that  manured  with  stable  manure;  and 
greatly  increasing  the  product.  The  effects  have 
been  moat  beneficial  upon  all  the  succeeding  crops 
of  grain  and  grass.  Few  decisive  experiments 
have  been  made  as  yet  in  this  country;  but  in  one 
case  the  last  season,  where  applied  to  rata  baga 
growing  side  by  side  with  a  crop  manured  by  sta- 
ble manure,  25  bushels  of  bones  produced  a  much 
better  crop  than  a  heavy  dressing  cf  barn  dung. 

They  have  been  used  with  signal  advanta^ro 
spread  upon  grass  land;  the  feed  being  greatly 
improved,  and  the  return  from  the  stock  fed  upon 
it,  m  milk  and  butter  through  the  season,  very 
much  increased. 

Their  effects  upon  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  in 
Great  Britain,  have  been  thus  stated  after  careful 
observation,  compared  with  best  stable  manure. 
<<  In  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  grain,  as    7  to  5. 
In  respect  to  the  quantity,  as  6  to  4. 

In  respect  to  the  durability  of  its  effects  on 

the  soil,  as  3  to  2." 

In  these  easss,  likewise,  are  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  two 
applications;  the  lightness  of  transportation  of 
bone  manure:  and  Sie  ease  of  applying  it  to  the 

SOU. 

Of  its  application  to  Indian  com  no  experiments 
have  come  within  my  knowledge;  but  its  advan- 
tages cannot  be  questioned. 

As  to  the  form  in  which  it  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  land,  it  has  been  tried  in  the  form  of^  broken 
dust;  of  pieces  crushed  to  the  average  length  of 
half  an  inch;  and  of  laiger  pieces.  If  to  be 
spread  broad-cast  upon  grass  land,  it  should  be 
fine;  and  in  all  cases  the  more  finely  it  is  reduced 
the  more  immediate  are  its  effects.  In  long  pieces 
their  application  is  not  convenient  nor  efficient. 
In  the  mill  at  Roxbury,  near  Boston,  they  are 
crushed  in  small  pieces,  and  at  the  same  time  in 
the  process  much  comes  out  in  the  fbnn  of  fine 
dust  This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  form  in  which 
they  can  be  furnished;  the  fine  dust  supplies  the 
vegetable  pabulum  for  immediate  use;  and  the 
pieces  being  longer  and  gradual  in  their  decompo- 
sition eflect  a  permanent  improvement  of  the  soil. 
To  the  turnip  crop  thev  are  applied  in  the  drill 
with  the  seed;  and  in  tneir  application  to  Indian 
com  it  might  be  advisable  to  deposite  them  in  the 
hill. 

They  are  sometimes  applied  singly  or  mixed 
with  dung  or  mould.  To  be  thus  mixed  is  deem- 
ed the  best  mode  of  applying  them,  and  in  this 
case  the  dung  should  be  decomposed  and  fine.  A 
compost  is  formed  of  bone  dust  and  barn-^ard 
scrapings  and  muck  in  the  following  proportions: 

From  50  bushels  of  bone  to  4  or  5  of  dung. 
"      20  do.  to  4  do. 

"      12  do.  to  8  do. 

The  proportions,  however,  must  be  matter  of 
judgment  and  experiment  vHth  the  cultivator. 

It  is  deemed  important,  in  the  next  place,  that 
the  bones  shoukl  have  acquired  a  degree  of  heat 
by  beiiic  laid  in  a  heap  before  application  to  the 
soil.  They  will  soon  forment  laid  in  a  heap  and 
mixed  with  earth  or  dung  are  in  a  condition  to  be 
used.  It  is  deemed  wdl  if  this  preparation  of 
them  can  be  made  a  month  before  they  are  to  be 
applied. 


Of  the  quantity  to  be  applied  no  certain  mJe 
can  be  given.    From  16  to  80  and  100  buBhels 
have  been  applied:  25  bushels  of  fine  bone  dusr, 
or  40  bushels  of  cmshed  bones,  pieces  and  dust  to- 
gether, are  considered  proper  proportions  for  as 
acre.    Persons  have  found  that  a  larger  applica- 
tion than  this  has  not  been  attended  with  cones- 
ponding  advantages:  indeed  that  25  bushels  have 
been  as  efficient  as  80.    As  it  respects  the  perma- 
nent improvement  of  the  land  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  larger  quantity  would  be  in  proportioD 
efficient;  but  as  to  immediate  effects  no  advantai^ 
is  to  be  expected  from  an  excessive  applicatioo; 
as  a  small  application  will  probably  furnish  all  of 
that  kind  of  food  or  stimulant,  which  the  plant  or 
a  single  crop  will  take  up.    £ight  bushels  of  boos 
dust  mixed  with  eight  oushels  o£  coal  ashes,  are 
represented  in  one  experiment  as  efiicient  as  the 
whole  amount  of  bone  dust.    This  was,  however, 
only  a  single  experiment;  and  tlie  permanence  of 
the  effects  had  not  been  tested.    1  mention  this 
mode,  not  so  much  from  confidence  in  its  success 
as  in  the  hopes  of  producing  experiments,  which 
mav  prove  insUructive  and  useful. 

Of  the  kind  of  soil  to  which  bone  manure  ii 
best  suited,  some  matters  are  well  determined. 
On  wet  and  heavy  soils  it  will  not  answer.  On 
clayey  soils  it  is  stated  to  have  proved  positively 
injurious.  On  light,  dry  and  sandy  soils  it  has 
proved  most  efficacious.  It  is  indispensable  to  ob- 
taining their  benefits,  that  the  land  should  be  diy. 
Lands  deficient  in  lime  are  much  more  benefiinl 
by  its  use  than  lands  abounding  in  lime.  This 
was  to  be  expected,  as  a  combination  of  lime 
forms  a  considerable  part  of  their  substance.  On 
peat  soils,  when  thoroughly  d/ained,  its  efficacy  ia 
very  great;  and,  mixed  with  sandy  mould,  per- 
haps no  application  could  be  better  for  peat  soils, 
when  laid  entirely  dry. 

The  bone  dust,  which  is  to  be  obtained,  is  that 
from  bones  which  have  passed  through  the  soap- 
boiler^s  hands.  This  deprives  them  undoubteJiy 
of  some  portion  of  their  gelatinous  or  oily  proper- 
ties, and  renders  them  less  valuable  than  if  they 
could  be  broken  and  applied  in  an  uncooked  state ; 
but  the  eflect  of  this  operation  is  not  like  that  of 
calcining  to  deprive  them  of  all  the  soft  and  oily 
matter;  a  crreat  deal  remains,  and  experiment  has 
proved  that  their  efficiency  is  diminished  in  a  much 
less  degree  than  would  be  suppo£:ed. 

This  |b  the  best  and  most  authentic  information 
that  I  have  been  able  to  collect  on  the  subject 
My  own  experiments  with  them  have  been  on  a 
small  scale;  but  accidental  circumstances  prevent- 
ed my  giving  them  a  fair  test.  I  have  great  coo-  i 
fidence  in  their  utility;  and  their  portable  charac-  j 
ter  must  strongly  recommend  them.  They  may 
be  sent  by  railroad  and  water  conveyances  into 
the  interior  in  niany  cases  at  almost  as  small  an 
expense  as  the  manure  in  some  places  can  be  car- 
ried from  the  bam  into  the  fields.  If  they  fulfil 
what  they  promise,  the  market  gardeners  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city  must  find  tliem  invalu- 
able. 

From  what  h^  been  here  stated  we  may  draw 
these  conclusions : 

1.  fiones  constitute  a  most  valuable  manure. 

2.  The  soils  to  which  they  are  most  usefafly 
applied  are  sandy  and  light  soils;  and  the  land 
must  be  dry.  On  heavy  loams  and  clays  they  are 
not  useful.  To  peat  lands  completely  drained 
they  may  be  applied  with  advantage. 
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3.  Thty  may  be  sown  broadcast;  or  they  may 
be  placed  Id  the  hill  or  drill.  In  either  case  they 
are  not  to  be  buried  deep. 

4.  They  are  the  best  applied  mixed  with  mould, 
or  finely  rotted  barn-yard  manure  at  the  rate  of 
six  bushels  of  bone  manure  to  one  load  of  dung. 

5.  They  may  be  applied  to  soils  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  bushels  of  bone  dust  or  forty  bushels  of 
crushed  bones  to  an  acre. 

6.  For  immediate  effect  bone  dust  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. For  permanent  improvement  bones  which 
are  merely  crushed  into  small  pieces.  At  the 
Rox borough  mill  the  prepared  bone  contains  much 
fine  powder  mixed  with  the  crushed  bone. 

7.  Before  they  are  applied  they  should  undergo 
a  degree  of  fermentatioo. 

8.  They  may  be  applied  to  grass  and  to  pasture 
lands  with  great  benefit. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  fiirmers  who  apply  them 
will  carefully  observe  their  operation  and  effects ; 
and  communicate  the  results  to  the  Agricultural 
Commissioner  of  the  state. 

Their  effects,  in  eenerai, have  been  muchsupe- 
rior  to  that  of  stable  manure.  This  has  not  al- 
ways proved  so;  but  their  lightness  of  carriage, 
ease  or  application,  and  cheapness  are  very  strong 
cireumstances  in  their  favor.  Another  circum- 
stance most  strongly  in  their  favor,  is,  that  ap- 
plied in  great  or  small  quantities,  they  carry  no 
weeds  into  the  fields.  This  is  a  most  valuable 
quality. 

Boston^  March  26, 1838. 


From  Uie  Diitisli  Fanneni'  M  igaziDf). 
OBT  THE  CUJLTIVATIOir  OF  SMALL  FARMS. 

Remtwofan^^EMmfcn  the  Improvement  to  be 
made  %n  the  Cultivation  of  small  Farms,  By 
William  Blacker,  Esq.  Dublin :  Curry  &  Co. 
London:  Groombridge.^' 

That  this  little  work  should  have  gone  through 
five  editions  in  so  short  a  time,  is  pretty  good 
proof  that  the  doctrine  that  would  sweep  the  small 
iarroeiy  and  cotters  from  the  land,  is  being  suc- 
cessfully combatted.  The  economists  may  talk  as 
they  like,  but  poor  Goldsmhh  was  right: 

*'  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates  ana  men  decay ; 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish  or  may  fade ; 
A  breath  can  make  toem,  as  a  breath  has  made : 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supphed." 

Mr.  Blacker  is  determined  they  shall  not  be  de- 
stroyed. He  has  a  better  method  of  curing  the 
poverty  of  the  "peasantry,"  if  the  term  must  be 
applied  to  them,  than  by  sweeping  them  away  in- 
to workhouses  and  cotton  factories.  Their  pover- 
ty, he  knows,  has  been  brought  on,  ffenerally 
speaking,  by  no  fault  of  their  own ;  and  tnat  inde- 
pendent of  that  fact,  the  destruction  of  them  would 
be  a  deadly  affliction  to  the  country. 

jllr.  Blacker's  remedy  for  the  poverty  of  the 
peasantiy,"  is  proper  encouragement : — 


u 


•<  I  consider  myself  most  fortunate  that  I  am  not 
obliged  to  act,  at  present,  upoi  the  system  above  al- 


luded to,"  [the  economist  sweepios-away  system,] 
«and  that  my  employers,  however  they  may  feel  re- 
solved not  to  continue  on  their  estates  persons  of  care- 
less and  indolent  habits,  are  nevertheless  determined 
to  assist  and  encourage  all  those  of  an  opposite  cha- 
racter ;  and  impressed  with  this  kind  feeling,  are  anx- 
ious I  should  make  trial  whether  any  thing  can  be 
done  to  reclaim  the  one  and  to  stimulate  the  other,  and 
if  possible,  to  put  both  upon  some  better  plan  of  sup- 
porting themselves  and  their  families,  than  they  at  pre- 
sent appear  to  be  acquainted  with. 

**  The  only  way  in  my  mind  to  accomplish  this  is, 
by  introducing  such  a  system  of  agriculture  as  would 
bring  the  entire  of  the  small  farmers'  holdings  into  a 
productive  state,  in  place  of  allowing  nearly  half  their 
farms  to  remain  nominally  in  grazing,  but  in  reality 
producing  nothing." 

He  then  explains  what  the  system  of  agricnl- 
tnre  he  would  introduce  is.  We  must  here  state 
that  Mr.  Blacker  appeare  to  address  himself  to  the 
tenants  on  an  estate  under  his  management : 

"By  referring  to  the  experience  of  all  good  farmers 
in  all  countries,  and  under  all  circumstances,  it  is  as- 
certained beyond  dispute,  that  by  the  practice  of  sow- 
ing green  crops,  such  as  clover  and  rye-grass,  winter 
and  spring  vetches,  turnips,  mangel  wurzel,  &c.,  the 
same  ground  which  in  poor  pasture  would  scarcely 
feed  one  cow  in  summer,  would,  under  the  crops  men- 
tioned, feed  three,  or  perhaps  four  the  whole  year  round 
— by  keeping  the  cattle  in  the  house,  and  bringing  the 
food  there  to  them ;  and  the  manure  produced  by  one 
of  these  cows  so  fed,  and  well  beddea  with  the  straw 
saved  by  the  supply  of  better  food,  would  be  more 
than  equal  to  that  produced  by  three  cows  pastured  in 
summer  and  fed  in  winter  upon  diy  straw  or  hay,  and 
badly  littered. 

"  Here  then  are  two  assertions  well  worthy  your  se- 
rious attention — first,  that  three  cows  may  be  provided 
with  food  in  the  house  all  the  year,  from  tne  same 
quantity  of  ground  which  will  scarcely  feed  one  under 
pasture  for  Uie  summer ;  and  secondly,  that  one  cow 
so  fed  in  the  house,  will  eive  as  much  manure  as  thres 
fed  in  the  field.  I  call  these  important  assertions,  for 
if  they  are  really  founded  in  fact,  then  any  of  you  who 
may  now  be  only  able  to  keep  one  cow,  would,  by 
changing  his  plan,  be  able  to  keep  three,  and  each 
one  of  these  producing  as  much  manure  as  three  fed 
in  the  way  you  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to 
iidopt— the  result  must  be,  that  you  would  have  nine 
times  as  much  manure  by  the  new  method  as  you  have 
hitherto  had  by  the  old. 

*<  One  acre  of  good  clover  and  lye-grass,  one  rood 
of  vetches,  and  three  roods  of  turnips,  (making  up  in 
all  two  acres,  which  are  now  allotted  for  grazing  one 
cow  in  summer.)  taking  a  stolen  crop  of  rape  after  the 
vetches,  will  afford  ample  provision  for  three  cows  the 
year  round.  For  you  all  know  that  an  acre  of  good 
clover  will  house-reed  three  cows  from  the  midcfle  of 
May  to  the  middle  of  October ;  and  with  the  help  of  a 
rood  of  vetches,  you  will  be  able  to  save  half  the  first 
cutting  for  hay  to  use  during  the  winter.  Then  when 
the  first  frosts  about  the  middle  of  October  may  have 
stripped  the  clover  of  its  leaves,  the  early  sown  npe, 
which  ought  to  be  put  in  ridge  by  ridge  as  the  vetches 
are  cut,  and  the  land  well  manured,  (if  the  seed  has 
been  sown  by  the  middle  of  July,)  will  be  ready  to  cut 
and  feed  the  cattle  until  the  turnips  are  ripe.  Here 
then  you  have  plainly  provision  secured  until  towards 
the  middle  of  November;  and  we  have  to  caJculate 
what  remains  to  feed  the  cattle  until  the  middle  of  the 
May  folk)wing.  For  this  purpose  there  is  a  rood  of 
turnips  for  each  cow.  Now,  an  acre  of  the  white 
globe  and  yellow  Aberdeen  turnip,  ought  to  produce 
from  thirty-five  to  fortv  tons  per  acre ;  out  supposing 
one-half  to  be  of  the  Swedish  kiad,  let  us  calculate 
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only  OD  twenty-eight  toos  to  the  acre,  which  is  not 
more  than  an  average  produce,  eyen  if  they  were  all 
Swedish,  and  see  what  that  calculation  will  yield  per 
day  for  one  hundred  and  ninebr  days,  which  is  ratner 
more  than  the  six  months.  If  an  acre  yields  twenty- 
«ight  tons,  a  rood  will  yield  seven  tons,  which  being 
brought  into  pounds,  will  amount  to  fifteen  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighty  pounds ;  and  this  divided  by 
one  hundred  and  ninety  days,  will  leave  eighty-tbive 
pounds  of  turnips  for  each  cow  every  day,  which, 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  hay  and  straw  you  are  pos- 
aessed  of,  is  a  veiy  sufficient  allowance  for  a  common- 
aiied  milch  cow;  and  over  and  above  all  this,  you 
have  the  second  growth  of  the  rood  of  rape  coming 
forward  in  March  and  April,  which  would  reed  all  the 
three  cows  much  longer  than  would  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  coming  clover  crop,  even  in  the  latest  sea- 
son. 

<*I  think,  therefore,  I  am  wanmnted  in  considering 
my  first  assertion  proved ;  namely,  that  the  ground 
generally  allotted  to  feed  one  cow,  will  in  realify  sup- 
ply food  for  three — and  have  now  only  to  offer  some 
calculations  as  to  the  accumulation  of  manure ;  which 
I  hope  will  be  considered  equally  conclusive.  During 
the  summer  months,  your  cow,  which  is  only  in  the 
house  at  miUcin^  time,  (and  perhaps  not  even  then, 
for  the  practice  is  sometimes  to  milk  her  in  the  field,) 
can  afford  little  or  no  addition  to  the  manure  heap,  be- 
in^  upon  the  grass  both  day  and  night ;  and  even  in 
winter  and  spring,  whilst  there  is  any  open  weather, 
they  are  always  to  be  seen  ranging  over  the  fields  in 
search  of  food,  so  that  I  think  you  cannot  but  admit  (upon 
a  calculation  for  the  entire  year  round,)  the  animal  is 
not  in  the  house  more  than  eight  hours  out  of  the 
twenty<:four,  and  it  is  only  the  manure  made^  during 
this  period,  which  can  be  reckoned  upon ;  tiierefore, 
upon  this  supposition,  (which  I  think  is  sufficiently 
correct  to  show  the  sbength  of  my  argument,)  if  there 
is  any  truth  in  arithmetic,  one  cow  fed  as  I  calculated 
on,  in  the  house  for  the  entire  twenty-four  hours,  will 
yield  as  much  manure  as  three  cows  that  are  only  kept 
in  the  house  for  eight  hours— the  quality  of  the  food 
being  supfvosed  the  same  in  both  cases;  and  this 
would  manifestly  prove  my  assertion,  that  one  cow  fed 
within,  would  give  as  much  manure  as  three  fed  with- 
out ;  and  therefore  when  three  can  be  kept  in  the  one 
way,  as  I  have  ahready  shown,  for  one  kept  in  the 
other,  it  is  as  clear  as  three  times  three  make  nine,  that 
Oie  result  of  the  calculation  will  be  just  as  I  have  stated 
i— namely,  that  the  farmer  vrill  obtain  by  the  change 
of  system,  nine  times  as  much  manure  in  the  one  case 
as  he  would  have  had  in  the  other.  Now,  if  after  all 
tliat  has  been  said,  f  which  seems  to  me,  at  least,  ouite 
convincing,)  any  or  you  should  be  so  astonishea  by 
the  quant^  of  manure  thus  proved  to  be  gained,  as 
still  to  have  some  misgivings  on  the  subjeet,  and  be  in- 
clined to  think  that  matters  would  not  turn  out  so  fa- 
vorable in  practice  as  I  have  shown  in  theory,  I  would 
wish  any  such  person  to  consider  one  very  material 

Eiint  wnich  I  nave  not  yet  touched  upon — ^for  in  the 
regoing  the  argument  is  founded  entirely  on  the  time 
the  animals  are  kept  within,  viz. — it  is  stated  that  one 
eow  kept  within  for  twenty-four  hours,  will  give  as 
much  manure  as  three  cows  which  are  only  kept  in 
for  eiffht  hours,  the  food  being  assumed  to  be  the  same 
in  boQi  cases ;  but  tt  is  ouite  evident,  that  if  the  cow 
kept  within  should  be  red  with  turnips,  and  bedded 
with  the  straw  which  the  others  are  fea  upon,  leaving 
ttiem  little  or  no  bedding  whatever,  that  the  calcula- 
tions must  turn  decicedly  in  favor  of  the  animal  which 
is  well  fed  and  bedded,  both  as  regards  the  quantity 
and  qualify  of  manure — so  tiutit  appears  the  estimate 
I  have  Diade  is  decidedly  under  the  mark." 

Mr.  Blacker,  afler  thi?,  enters  into  minute  de- 
tails of  the  proper  methods  of  cropping  and  gene- 
ral management.  We  cannot  m  fairness  offer 
our  readers  even  an  abridgment  of  them.    They 


are  most  judicious,  and  perfectly  practicable  to 
the  utterest  blunderhead  that  ever  handled  a 
spade.  Though  addressed  to  small  farmerB,  not 
a  few  "big^'  ones  would  profit  by  attending  to 
them. 

But  some  of  our  readers  will  be  apt  to  remark, 
that  though  Mr.  Slacker's  system  is  so  good  and 
perfect,  the  poverty  of  the  persons  who  ate  recom- 
mended to  act  on  it,  will  prevent  them  from  doing 
so.  This  certainly  seems  a  serious  difBcolty.  Mr. 
Blacker,  however,  shows  there  is  not  so  much  dif^ 
ficulty  as  seems. 

« It  is  seldom,"  he  observes,  "  iSbat  any  one  deserr- 
ing  the  appellation  of  even  a  small  fkrmer,  is  so  reiy 
low  in  the  world  as  not  to  have  a  cow  of  sone  sort ; 
and  the  more  common  case  is,  that  be  is  possessed  of 
one  at  least  of  those  useful  animals.  Let  ns  suHNise 
him  then,  to  have  four  acres  of  land  and  one  cow,  and 
that  two  acres  are  in  grazing,  or  put  out  to  rest,  as  it  is 
termed ;  and  of  the  remainder,  half  an  acre  is  intended 
for  potatoes,  half  an  acre  for  first  crop  of  oats  on  last 
year's  potato  ground,  half  an  acre  of  second  crop  oats, 
and  the  remaining  half  acre  third  crop  oats ;  which. 


general  circusMtances  or  me  poorer 
class  of  small  farmers.  Now,  if  an  SndoSlrions  man, 
reduced  to  such  a  situation  by  bad  health,  or  any  other 
calamity,  without  capital,  and  without  friends,  was  to 
ask  me  how  he,  as  a  small  farmer,  might  contrive  to 
extricate  himself  from  his  difficulties  and  retrieve  lis 
affairs — (and  this  is  a  question  which,  above  all  others, 
most  vitally  concerns  the  poor  of  Ireland) — I  shoold 
answer  by  saying,  if  a  small  farmer  means  to  live  br 
his  land,  his  nrst  object  ought  to  be  to  make  every  inch 
of  that  land  as  productive  as  its  nature  will  admit  of; 
and  this  can  omy  be  accomplished  (as  I  have  stated  in 
the  commencement,)  by  naving  plenty  of  manaie, 
and  pursuing  such  a  rotation  of  crops  as  shaU  prevent 
the  ground  from  being  ever  exhausted.  Varioos 
methods  may  be  taken  by  him  to  arrive  at  ttiis,  accord- 
ing to  his  particular  resources  and  the  circumstances 
of  his  farm:  but,  under  any  state  of  thin^  he  Dn.«t 
keep  in  mind  the  fixed  maxims  of  farming  already 
enumerated.  By  reference  to  these,  he  will,  in  the 
first  place  see,  that  wherever  he  intends  to  pot  on  his 
manure,  the  land  should  previoasly  be  effectuany 
drained ;  and  likewise,  that  the  weeds  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  eradicated  before  putting  in  his  crop.  If 
these  directions  are  not  attended  to,  a  cold  wet  sutisml 
will  destroy  more  than  half  the  strength  of  the  manore, 
and  half  the  remainder  will  perhaps  go  to  nourish  the 
weeds,  in  place  of  the  crop  he  intended  it  for.  The 
next  thing  he  will  see  pointed  out  is,  to  provide  for  the 
increase  of  his  manure,  by  preparing  the  means  of 
feeding  his  cow  in  the  house,  and  to  refresh  his  land 
by  a  change  of  crop.  It  is  from  want  of  attention  to 
these  points,  the  returns  from  his  farm  have  been  here* 
tofore  so  much  reduced,  that  he  has  been  kept  ^imt^- 
gling  in  poverty,  when,  with  less  labor  and  more  skill, 
he  might  have  been  living  comfortably.  But  as  an 
example  will  make  every  thin£:  more  intelligible,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  recommend  him,  as  oqe  mode  or 
carrying  the  rules  laid  down  into  practice,  (draining 
and  clearing  his  land  bp\ng  always  attended  to  in  the 
first  instance,)  to  sow  clover  and  grass-seed  with  his 
first  grain  crop,  as  a  provision  for  house-feeding  bis 
cow  the  following  year;  and  he  must  begin  eariy  and 
put  in  kail  or  cabbage  into  his  potato  ridgra,  and  sow  a 
succession  of  vetches  on  the  stubble  of  his  last  year's 
potato-land  oats,  to  serve  as  feeding  for  the  present. 
If  there  should  be  any  overplus  after  feeding  his  cow, 
and  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  buy  pigs  to  consume 
it,  he  may  let  such  part  stand  for  seed,  the  produce  of 
which  will  generally  be  more  valuable  than  any  second 
crop  of  oats,  and  the  straw  from  it  will  be  found  much 
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superior  to  oat  straw,  as  fodder,  and  contribate  to  the 
support' of  bis  cow  in  winter.    He  will  farther  observe, 
by  the  fourth  rule,  that  the  manure  for  bis  ^reen  crops, 
such  as  potatoes,  turnips,  Sec.  should  be  put  out  upon 
that  part  which  has  been  exhausted  by  grain,  there- 
fore let  it  be  given  to  the  stubble  of  last  year's  second 
and  third  crop  of  oats ;  and  by  attending  to  the  fifth 
and  sixth,  ana  seventh  rules,  let  him  take  care  not  to 
have  any  of  his  land  or  manure  wasted ;  and  by  burn- 
infl^  the  backs  of  old  ditches  desired  to  be  levelled,  he 
will  obtain  such  a  quantity  of  ashes  as  will  enable 
him,  'W'ith  his  other  manure,  to  sow  half  an  acre  of  tur- 
nips and  an  entire  acre  of  potatoes,  in  place  of  the  half 
acre,  as  formerly  supposed.    By  this  means,  he  will 
be  able  to  bring  in  half  an  acre  of  the  poorest  part  of 
the gazing,  the  remaining  one  and  a  half  acres  of 
which  may  be  used  for  the  support  of  his  cow,  until 
the  vetches  become  fit  for  cutting,  when,  if  he  has  any 
ashes  remaining,  or  as  far  as  the  summer  manure  will 
cover,  the  grazing  may  be  broken  up  and  prepared  for 
rape.    Supposing  these  matters  to  have  been  conduct- 
ed upon  this  plan,  when  the  turnips  become  ready  for 
use,  it  will  be  practicable  for  him  to  fatten  his  cow, 
and  sell  her  for  a  price  thai  will  enable  him  to  make 
up  the  price  of  two  lean  ones,  or  at  least  to  add  a  hei- 
fer to  his  stock.    One  rood  of  turnips  is  calculated  to 
fatten  a  cow  of  moderate  size,  that  has  been  well  fed 
in  summer,  which  his  would  have  been  on  the  vetches ; 
therefore  he  would  have  remaining  stijl  one  rood  of 
turnips,  the  curled  kail,  and  what  rape  he  might  have 
got  sown,  to  enable  him  to  support  the  two  cows,  thus 
supposed  to  be  bought,  for  the  remainder  of  th6  year, 
until  the  clover  would  be  fit  for  use,  which  was  for- 
merly directed  to  be  sown. 

"  tn  considering  the  foregoing,  I  do  not  see  any  ex- 
tra outlay  which  can  be  said  to  render  this  commence- 
ment impracticable,  nor  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  person's  means  of  paying  his  rent  will  be  in  a  man- 
ner curtailed  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me  that, 
besides  the  additional  half  acre  of  potatoes,  thf  vetches 
substituted  for  the  second  crop  of  oats  will  produce, 
by  the  superior  keep  of  the  cow,  in  milk  and  butter, 
and  the  rearing  of  pigs,  more  than  double  what  an  in- 
ferior crop  of  oats  would  be  worth ;  and  that  by  these 
articles  alone,  the  entire  rent  of  a  four-acre  farm  would, 
in  common  years,  be  paid,  leaving  the  profit  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  farm  to  go  entirely  to  the  support  of 
tbti  family  and  the  increase  of  the  stock.    But  if  it  is 
clear  fh>m  this  statement  that  the  farmer's  circum- 
stances the  first  year  wiU  not  be  made  worse,  it  is  still 
more  clear  that  the  second  year  they  must  be  made 
better ;  forlt  is  plain  he  will  then  have  more  than  dou- 
ble bu  former  quantity  of  manure,  (owing  to  the  tur- 
nip feeding  and  the  second  cow,)  which,  with  the 
ashes  of  his  remaining  old  ditches,  will  be  fully  suffi- 
cient to  bring  into  cultivation  all  the  remainder  of  the 
grazing  land  Tying  out  to  rest,  which  will  now  b6  made 
to  yield  him  a  valuable  crop  of  potatoes  and  turnips, 
and  he  will  have  the  manured  land  of  last  season, 
amounting  to  one  and  a  half  acres,  in  place  of  half  an 
acre,  as  formerly :  besides  all  which,  he  will  have  as 
fi;ood  a  crop  afler  the  vetches  as  after  his  potatoes ;  and 
thus  there  will  be  no  part  whatever  of  the  entire  farm 
which  will  not  be  under  profitable  crop ;  and  the  clo- 
ver, with  what  vetches  he  may  think  it  necessary  to 
sow,  will  supply  him  wit^the  means  of  feeding  his 
two  cows  in  the  house,  by  continuing  which  practice, 
he  will  have  sufficient  manure  to  keep  bis  land  con- 
stantly in  good  heart,  and  enable  him  to  follow  for  the 
future  any  rotation  of  crops  he  may  think  proper. 

**In  order  to  make  what  I  have  said  more  intelligi- 
ble, I  pat  the  statement  into  figure8,'viz  :*- 


« 


Supposed  Case  of  a  Four-jScre  Farm, 

Field  No.  ▲.       R. 

1  In  potatoes  (having  only  one  cow, 
and  not  fed  in  the  house,)  he  will 
not  be  able  to  manure  more  than  0      2 
VoL  VI— 22 


F. 


Field  No.  ^  A. 

2  In  oats,  upon  last  year's  potato  land  0 
S  In  oats,  being  the  second  crop  after 

potatoes  0 

4  In  oats,  being  the  third  crop  after 

ditto  0 

5 


R. 

r. 

a 

0 

2 

0 

a 

0 

6 


^  >In  grazing,  lyihg  out  to  rest 
Entire  Farm 


2 


Acres  4 


f< 


Propoted  Crop  to  begin  an  Improved  SytUm. 

Field  No.  a.       r. 

1  To  be  sowed  in  wheat  or  oats,  being 
•  last  season's  potato  ground,  and 

laid  down  witti  clover  and  grass     0 

2  To  be  sowed  in  vetches,  after  first 

crop  of  oats  0 

3  To  be  sowed  in  turnips  of  different 

kinds,  0 

4  )  To  be  planted  in  potatoes,  sup- 
5)        posed  1 

.  r  Best  part  of  the  grazing  to  remain 
gi  '     for  one  cow,  with  vetches        1 


2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 


Acres  4 


<( 


Second  Year  of  Improved  System. 


Field  No. 


1  In  clover  fit  for  cutting 

2  In  oats,  (after  vetches)  if  a  se« 

cond^cow  has  been  got,  one-half 
vetches  may  be  necessary,  unless 
cabbage. and  kale  are  cultivated 
8  In  barley  (after  turnips)  laid  down 
with  clover  and  grass-seed 

4  In  wheat  (after  potatoes)  supposed 

planted  on  house  manure,  laid 
down  with  clover 

5  In  oats  (after  potatoes) 

6  In  turnips,  having  been  trenched  up 

before  the  frost ' 

g  >  In  potatoes 


▲. 

R. 

r. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Acres  4 


"The  ditches  of  Nos.  7  and  8  burned,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  two  cows  fed  in  the  house  for  most  part  ot  the 
year,  will  give  the  requisite  manure ;  and  on  a  compa- 
rison of  (he  crops  and  the  keep  of  two  cows,  the  re- 
turn appears  to  be  fourfold  the  value  of  what  it  was, 
with  tne  certainty  of  the  land  every  year  getting  bet- 
ter. 

**I  think  anyone  who  will  afiford  a  few  minutes* 
consideration  to  the  foregoing,  will  be  of  opinion  that 
a  satisfactory  answer  has  been  given  to  the  question 
proposed,  and  that  by  a  simple  reference  to  the  max- 
ims laid  down,  a  mode  of  recovery  has  been  pointed 
out,  which  cannot  fail  to  accomplish  its  object,  hav- 
ing for  its  foundation,  principles  which  may  be  sac- 
cessfuUy  applied  to  the  circumstances  of  every  such 
farm  as  the  ease  supposed ;  and  a  more  importaoit  case 
cannot  well  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
friends  of  Ireland,  in  its  present  situation.  The  plan 
recommended  has  been  selected  as  affording  a  clear 
and  concise  exemplification  of  the  operation  of  the 
principles  laid  down,  but  it  is  not  meant  to  be  a  pre- 
scribed course  that  eveiT one ahould invariably  follow; 
on  the  contraiy,  it  may  be  chaiM^ed  and*  modified  in  a 
variety  of  vny^,  accordiiig  to  the  nature  of  the  farm, 
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which  may  call  for  the  introduction  of  other  crops. 
Thus  cabbage,  fiekl  peas  and  beans,  mangel  wurzel, 
and  many  ottier  things  which  I  have  not  taken  into  ac- 
count, may,  in  many  cases,  be  found  more  desirable 
than  tiiose  I  have  adopted.  Where  manure  is  scarce, 
kale,  and  thousand-headed  cabbage,  are  |)articularly 
valuable ;  they  will  grow  with  great  luxuriance;  upon 
the  back  of  a  new  made  ditch,  without  manure  of  any 
kind,  which  proves  that  nothing  more  is  required  to 
insure  a  crop  than  to  turn  ud  new  earth,  by  deeply 
trenching  the  ground  before  tne  frost  sets  in.  Curled 
kale  should  be  sown  the  last  week  in  July,  or  the  first 
week  in  August,  and  planted  out  as  early  in  March  as 
any so(t weather  takes  place;  tbousano-beaded  cab- 
bage should  be  sown  in  March,  and  planted  out  in 
June  or  July,  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  sufficiently 
grown;  both  will  give  a  plentiful  crop  of  leaves  at 
November,  and  also  the  following  spring,  besides  liv- 
ing a  large  after-cutting,  in  the  manner  of  rape,  wnen 
diootin|;  up  to  go  to  seed.  But,  in  whatever  way  the 
object  IS  accomplished,  still  the  principle  of  house- 
feedine,  and  a  rotation  of  crops,  must  oe  equally  tt- 
tendea  to. 

**  I  am  fully  aware  that  a  person  whose  resources 
enable  him  to  buy  lime  or  other  manure,  may  at  once 
succeed  in  making  his  entire  farm  productive,  without 
waiting  for  the  uower  process,  which,  to  his  poorer 
neighbor,  may  be  quite  indispensable ;  but  the  person 
with  such  resources,  although  he  may  hold  a  small 
farm,  does  not  fairiy  belong  to  the  class  of  those  by 
whom  the  question  was  supposed  to  be  put,  and  the 
answer  therefore  seems  properly  restricted  to  the  sin- 
gle object  of  showing  all  those  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, that  thev  might  get  on  by  their  own  industry, 
without  any  outlay  beyond  the  means  thev  may  be 
fairly  supposed  to  possess ;  and  that  if  they  do  not  bet- 
ter their  situations,  it  is  not  by  reason  of  its  being  out 
of  their  power  so  to  do :  such  being  the  case,  persons 
so  circumstanced,  I  trust,  will  not  shut.theireyes  to 
what  is  so  plainly  for  their  advantage  to  see.  If  their 
farms  should  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  case  stated, 
it  may  perhaps  take  a  little  lonser  time  to  bring  them 
round,  but  still  the  improvement  will  be  progressive, 
and  they  will  be  encouraged  as  they  proceed,  by  see- 
ing.that  eveiy  step  is  not  only  attended  with  its  own 
peculiar  advantages,  but  likewise  facilitates  that  which 
18  to  follow ;  and  X  therefore  cannot  but  hope,  that  any 
among  you  whose  cases  may  resemble  that  which  has 
been  stated,  may  be  induced  to  take  what  has  been 
said  into  their  moat  serious  consideration,  and  to  try 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  change  in  their  system  of 
cultivation,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  which  may 
be  started  by  those  who  are  too  indolent  to  exert 
themselves,  or  so  much  prejudiced  in  favor  of  old  ha- 
bits as  to  think  they  cannot  be  improved." 

He  concludes  by  showing. how  he  proceeded  to 
improve  the  conditioa  of  the  small  liirmers  on 
Lord  Gosford's  estate. 

<*  In  this,  I  hope,  I  have  at  least  so  far  succeeded  as 
in  some  degree  to  weaken  your  attachments  to  old  cus- 
toms, and  dispose  you  to  follow  such  instructions  as 
may  be  nven  to  you ;  and  in  order  to  set  aside  any 
excuses  Siat  might  be  made,  either  on  account  of  ig- 
norance or  inabflity,  I  have,  with  the  concurrence  of 
your  landlords,  engaged  two  Scotch  farmers,  or  agri- 
culturists, for  the  puipose  of  eivine  the  instructions 
}rou  so  much  require.  You  wiu  find  them  to  be  prac- 
tical men,  who  have  had  experience  of  every  kind  of 
soil,  and  know  how  each  should  be  treated.  After 
minutoly  examining  your  different  farms,  they  will 
point  out  to  you  how  they  are  to  be  drained,  cleaned, 
and  preparea  for  the  erowth  of  green  crops,  so  as  to 
introduce  the  p\zn  of  noose-feeding  and  accumulating 
of  manure,  which  has  been  ahready  insisted  on.  Thus 
your  want  of  skill  (n  the  management  of  jronr  land  will 
at  once  be  remedied ;  and  then,  to  proYide  you  with 


manure,  (the  want  of  which,  at  present,  I  am  aware 
would  incapacitate  you  from  cultivating  the  crops  re- 
commended,) your  landlords  have  kindly  consented  to 
lend  such  of  you  as  may  require  assistance,  as  much 
lime  as  will  be  sufficient  to  insure  you  as  many  pota- 
toes as  you  may  require  for  your  families ;  on    condi- 
tion that  the  house  manure  you  may  be  posseescd  of 
.shall  go  to  the  other  crops  which  the  agriculturist  may 
point  out.    Thus  nothing  will  be  wanting  to  the  per- 
fect cultivation  of  your  farms,  but  your  own  industry 
and  that  of  your  families ;  for  the  above-mentioDed 
assistance  will  be  continued  to  all  such  as  show^  them- 
selves deserving  of  it,  until  they  are  brought  into  a 
situation  no  longer  to  require  it.    My  employers. 
therefore,  I  repeat,  having  gone  to  such  expense  and 
trouble  to  better  the  condition  of  the  small  farmeis  on 
their  estates,  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  foBowing 
some  better  plan  of  cultivation  being  so  evident  to 
the  commonest  understanding,  no  one  who,  by  his  own 
want  of  industry,  fails  to  take  advantage  of  the  assist- 
ance offered,  can  have  just  ground^  of  comnlaint,  if 
the  land,  which  he  refuses  to  cultivate,  is  taken  froia 
him,  and  given  to  some  of  his  more  industrious  neigh- 
bors, which  will  most  assuredly  be  the  case,  when  a 
fair  time  for  making  the  experiment  has  been  allowed." 

We  earnestly  recommend  the  Essay  of  JMr. 
Blacker  to  all  those  who  are  anxious  to  preserve 
the  small  farmers  and  cotters,  "the  bold  pea- 
santry," who  should  be  "their  country's  pride," 
on  the  land.  Its  principles  are  as  applicable  in 
England  as  in  Ireland.  O. 


BOUTS    OF    THB     MICHIGAN     AND     ILLINOIS 

CANAL. 

[The  following  is  the  most  particular  accoant  of 
what  will  be  (when  completed)  the  most  grand  and 
remarkable  public  work  in  the  world.    The  opening 
of  navigation  finom  the  great  northern  lakes  to  the 
Illinois  river,  and  thus  connecting  the  Atlantic,  by  way 
of  the  Hudson  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  the  Mississip- 
pi and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  would  df  itsell  be  a  very 
great  work,  and  of  incalculable  value,  when  the  great 
and  rich  north-western  region  shaO  have  been  brought 
generally  under  cultivation.    But  the  economical  ef- 
fects of  this  work,  great  as  they  will  be,  are  far  less 
striking  to  the  imagination,  then  the  manner  in'  which 
the  navigation  will  be  made;  which  is  by  giving  to  the 
water  of  Lake  Michigan  a  liew  and  opposite  direc- 
tion, down  the  Mississippi.    According  to  the  state- 
ments given  below,  of  the  levels  of  the  waters,  and 
the  intervening  land,  it  is  practicable,  by  increasing 
the  depth  of  the  artificial  canal,  to  draw  off  any  quanti- 
ty of  the  water  of  the  great  lakes  Michigan,  Superior 
and  Huron,  down  the  channel  of  the  Mifsissippi;  and 
even  to  make  this  new  outlet,  the  principal  one  of 
these  great  sources  of  the  A,  Lawrence;  if  there  were 
any  sufficient  object  for  directing  these  waters  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  instead  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
The  world  perhaps  does  not  afford  so  magnificent  a 
subject,  for  the  art  and  labor  of  man  to  change  and 
control  the  appearance  and  the  action  of  nature.    One 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  Abyssinia  made  a  vain  eSoii 
to  convey  the  waters  of  the  upper  Nile,  by  a  canal, 
into  the  Red  Sea,  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  £gypti 
of  that  source  of  fertility,  and  even  of  existence.    In 
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this  case,  a  diversion  of  a  much  greater  volume  of 
water,  and  to  a  more  remote  destination,  will  be  per- 
fectly practicable;  and  the  power  which  holds  the  up- 
per extremity  of  the  canal,  may  at  pleasure  direct  this 
enormous  flood  either  to  a  northern  or  a  southern  part 
of  the  ocean,  two  thousand  miles  apart. 

But  the  interest  of  these  speculations  extends  still 
farther,  and  to  another  subject.  It  is  evident,  from 
the  geological  features  of  the  country,  that  the  great 
northern  lakes  at  some  early  time  stood  so  much 
higher  than  at  present,  that  part  at  least  of  their 
waters  actually  were  discharged  down  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi;  and  that  the  proposed  new  canal  will 
but  renew  a  passage  of  water  which  nature  had  at 
first  provided.  The  great  barrier  of  limestone  which 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Lafke  Michigain  was 
less  destructible  than  that  which  is  still  wearing  away 
under  the  action  of  the  cataract  of  Niagara;  and  by 
that  slow  but  continued  process  the  levels  of  the  lakes 
have  been  greatly  lowered.— Es.  Fa&.  Reg.] 

(Eitraet  ftom  the  Journal  of  Scienoe.l 

.  Before  dismissing  this  very  htrikiDg  appearance 
of  the  coast  connected  with  the  action  of  the  lake, 
I  must  be  permitted  to  express  the  opinion,  that  a 
careful  examination  of  the  country  bordering  on 
the  Kankakee  and  the  Des  Plaines  valleys,  will 
afford  evidence  of  the  occasional  overflow  of  the 
lake  at  ancient  periods,  in  those  directions.  It  is 
a  well  known  fact,  that  the  lip  of  the  lake,  near  its 
south-western  extremity)  is  at  one  place  so  de- 
pressed as  to  permit  canoes  to  pass  from  the  head 
waters  of  the  Chicago  river  across  to  that  of , the 
Des  Plaines.  Nor  would  the  circumstance  cease 
to  be  an  alarming  one  to  the  safety  of  this  portion 
of  country,  except  tor  the  fact  that  the  border  to 
the  lake  is  every  where  composed  of  a  firm  lime- 
stone. If  then  the  waters  of  the  lake  are  still  ca- 
pable of  interlocking  with  those  of  the  Des 
Piainesy  it  is  clear  that  at  a  higher  level  of  the 
lake,  considerable  descents  of  water  upon  the  low 
country  must  have  taken  place.  Traces  of  such 
incursions  anpear  to  exisi  on  the  sta^  road  from 
Chicago  to  Ottawa,  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
swells  of  land  on  the  rolling  prairie,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  tlie  width  and  depth  of  the  Des 
Plaines  valley,  and  the  immense  diluvial  accumu- 
lations it  contains  below  Juliet. 

No  internal  improvement  in  the  country  will 
surpass  in  commercial  importance  the  canal  which 
is  to  unite  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and  Illi- 
nois river,  since  it  will  complete  tne  navigable 
route  froD^  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  open  a  water  communication,  so 
to  speak,  from  the  Rockv  mountains  to  the  Atlan- 
tic coast.  The  cost  of  the  undertaking  in  some 
degree  keeps  pace  with  its  importance;  for  al- 
though neither  the  line  of  its  extent,  nor  the 
amount  of  its  lockage,  is  great,  still  the  diflicuity 
which  grows  out  ofobtalnin^  an  adequate  supply 
of  water  tor  the  summit  division  of  the  route,  ren- 
ders it  the  most  expensive  work  of  the  kind  ever 
projected.  It  is  indeed  a  fortunate  circumstance 
as  affecting  the  certainty  of  its  completion,  that 
the  means  for  defraying  its  construction  are  alrea- 
dy in  the  possession  of  the  state,  the  general 
government  having  given  the  edtemate  sections  of 
land  for  five  miles  on  each  side  of  the  canal  to  the 


state  of  Illinois,  to  be  appropriated  to  this  impor- 
tant undertaking. 

Before  speaking  of  the  geological  features  of  the 
country  over  which  the  canal  passes,  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  route  it  takes,  and  the  nature  of  the 
difficulties  it  has  to  encounter,  will  be  given,  inas- 
much as  such  a  notice  will  serve  in  some  de^^ree 
to  explain  the  topographical  features  of  the  region. 

The  canal  passes  up  the  south  branch  of  the 
Chicago  river  a  distance  of  four  miles,  thence  over 
the  level  prairie  in  a  direct  line  eigtit  miles,  to  the 
valley  of  the  Des  Plaines  river,  down  the  valley 
of  this  stream,  past  the  mouth  of  the  Kankakee, 
to  the  banks  of  the  Illinois,  whose  border  it  pur- 
sues for  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles  below  Otta- 
wa, where  it  enters  the  river.  Its  length  is  one 
hundred  and  two  miles;  and  it  is  constructed  with 
a  breadth  of  sixty  feet  at  the  water  surface,  and  a 
depth  <A'  six  feet.  The  lockage  is  all  downwards, 
and  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  forty- two  feet. 

Before  adopting  the  present  route,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  obtain  a  supply  or  water  for  the 
summit  division,  from  the  Des  Plaines,  the  Calu- 
met, and  the  Fox  rivers;  but  on  running  a  level 
from  the  Des  Plaines,  nearl]^  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Portage  lake,  to  the  Fox  river  at  Elgin,  fthirty- 
five  miles  south  of  the  state  line,)  where  the  sur- 
face of  the  stream  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet 
above  Lake  Michigan,  it  was  found,  that  the  in- 
tervening ridge  had  an  elevation  of  fifly  or  sixty 
feet,  the  cutting  down  of  which  would  be  too  ex- 
pensive^ to  justify  the  expedient.  The  commis- 
sioners were  accordingly  led  to  adopt  the  magnifi- 
cent plan'of  making  Michi|?an  the  feeder  to  the 
canal.  The  first  level  thereby  becomes  thirty-four 
miles  in  length,  with  an  average  depth  of  cutting 
of  eighteen  feet,  which  is  principally  in  solid  rock. 
The  depth  of  six  feet  of  water  has  been  decided 
on,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  canal  a  cojnstant  depth 
of  four  feet  during  the  fluctuations  of  tide  in  the 
lake,  occasioned  by  high  winds.  A  declivity  is 
given  to  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  of  one-tenth  of 
a  foot  per  mile.  There  are  two  locks  situated  at 
the  end  of  this  level,  having  a  lifl  of  eighteen  feet. 
Above  the  first  of  these,  for  the  distance  pf  three 
quarters  of  a  mile,  the  canal  has  a  width  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The  estimated  expense 
of  this  level  is  $5,871,324. 

The  middle  division  of  the  work  extends  thirty- 
seven  miles  li>om  the  head  of  the  first  lock.  It 
has  six  locks,  with  an  aggregate  lockage  of  fifly- 
seven  feet  in  the  first  four  miles,  for  the  whole  ol* 
which  disiance  the  route  is  over  little  better  than 
solid  rock,  and  is  consequently  veiy  expensive. 
Another  difficult  portion  of  this  division  com- 
mences about  two  miles  below  the  crossing  of  the 
Dn  Page,  and  extends  nearly  to  Dresden,  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Kankakee.  The  blufl's  here  are 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high,  and  approach  so  near  the  river  as  to  be 
washed  by  it,  which  renders  it  necessary  to  con- 
struct the  towing  path  wholly  or  in  part,  in  the 
river,  for  a  distance  of  more  than  two  miles;  con- 
sequently, an  expensive  protection  will  be  de- 
manded to  defend  the  work  from  the  ice-floods  of 
the  Kankakee. 

The  western  division  has  sl^tv-eight  feet  lock- 
age, and  is  tWenty-nine  miles  in  length,  exclusive 
of  four  miles  of  the  Fox  river  feeder.  From  the 
first  lock,  below  Ottawa,  to  the  terminatioa  of  the 
canal  at  La  Salle,  (on  section  fiAeen,)  the  route 
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lies  through  much  wet  ground,  bein^  along  ihe 
bottoms  of  the  Illinois,  just  under  its  northern 
blufT.  As  these  lands  are  overflowed  during  the 
spring-freshets,  the  level  of  the  canal  requires  to 
be  considerably  raised,  and  to  be  yarded  by 
Ptrong  embankments.  The  construction  of  a  ca- 
nal-basin, at  the  termination  of  the  canni,  with  an 
area  of  five  and  a  half  acres,  whose  bottom  is  to 
be  considerably  elevated  above  the  present  level 
of  the  bottom-lands,  serves  to  render  this  division 
of  the  undertaking  also  very  expensive.  The 
cost  of  the  entire  canal,  as  estimated  accordincr  to 
the  report  of  the  commissioners,  is  9Sy^5ij'S37; 
but  it  is  admitted  that  the  estimate  is  too  low,  it 
being  generally  believed  that  the  work  will  not  be 
brought  to  a  state  of  completion  under  ten  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  geology  of  the  chief  portion  of  the  route 
above  described,  is  exceedingly  simple  and  uni- 
form, the  great  rock  Ibrmation  of  the  country  be- 
ing the  magnenan  UmeaUme;  at  least,  this  is  the 
rock  from  the  commencement  of  the  canal,  (four 
miles  from  Chicago,)  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kankakee.  It  alio  re-appears  west  of  the  Fox 
river,  as  will  presently  be  pointed  out,  and  emoys 
a  wide  distribution  probably  throughout  the  whole 
of  Upper  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  A  good  oppor- 
tunity for  examining  its  character  occurs  near 
Chicago,  where  the  excavations  have  already 
bten  commenced.  It  here  rises  quite  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  prairie.  It  is  imperfectly  stratified, 
with  an  evident  dip  of  l(P  or  16®  to  the  north- 
west. Its  color  is  light  grayish- white,  with  a  fre- 
quent shade  of  yellow.  It  is  compact  in  texture, 
and  often  slightly  cellular  or  cavefnous-^a  pecu- 
liarity which  seems  to  be  connected,  for  the  most 
part,  with  the  profusion  of  organic  remains  exist- 
ing among  its  materials  at  the  period  of  its  forma- 
tion. The  following  is  a  brief  list  of  the  foRsils 
which  fell  under  my  observation  at  this  locality: 
two  species  of  Orthocera,  a  TSirbo  (one  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter)  with  a  depressed  spire;  a  large 
species  of  Pectunculusf ;  a  TWebratula,  (with 
very  prominent  ribs,  and  but  few  in  number;)  two 
species  of  Ammonitea;  a  GaryophyUia,  and  a  Fa- 
vostles.*  Some  of  the  beds  are  wanting  in  fossils, 
and  occasionally  the  rock  puts  on  a  shistose  or 
slaty  structure,  in  which  case  it  forms  a  valuable 
flagging-stone,  which  is  already  employed  to  some 
extent  in  Chicago. 

The  same  rock  re-np|)earB  in  the  bed  of  the  Des 
Plaines,  twelve  miles  from  Chicago,  on  the  road 
to  JuKet,  as  well  as  near  the  surface  of  the  prairie  at 
Plainfidd,  nine  miles  from  Juliet,  and  very  abun- 
dantly also  at  this  last  place.  The  beds  at  Plain- 
field  and  Juliet,  however,  are  not  rich  in  fossils. 
The  rock  is  quite  close  in  its  structure,  and  where 
acted  on  by  the  weather,  of  a  yellowish  buff  color, 
much  resembling  the  lithographic  stone  of  Soh- 
lenhofen,  in  Bavaria.  The  quarries  at  Juliet  nf- 
ford  it  in  very  even,  distinctly  strati6ed  layers, 
whose  position  is  nearly  horizontal,  their  thickness 
being  such  as  to  render  it  a  very  valuable  building 
material.  1  noticed  one  variety  of  the  rock  at  this 
place,  which  had  beea  thrown  out  in  sinking  a 

*  SeveraS  of  these  species  I  am  persuaded  are  new; 
bat  I  defer  a  particular  description  of  them  until  I 
shall  obtain  an  additional  supply  of  specimens,  pro*. 
noised  me  by  J)r^  Braiaavd,  of^  Chicago. 


well,  the  appearance  of  which  was  very  analogous 
to  that  of  true  dolomite,  (the  gurbofian  variety.) 
Its  color  is  a  grayish- white,  with  a  tmge  of  green ; 
throughout  the  masses  were  crevices  and  openings, 
whose  walls  were  lined  with  transparent  cr3rsta]s 
of  quartz. 

The  macrnesian  limestone  continues  very  abun- 
dantly in  the  bed  of  the  Des  Plaines,  below  Juliei, 
and  recurs  frequently  on  the  road  across  the  prai- 
rie to  Holderman's  grove,  twelve  miles  east  of  Oi- 
tawa;  after  which,  no  more  rock  was  alwerved 
until  I  reached  the  bed  of  Fox  river,  just  above  the 
village  of  Ottawa.  At  this  point,  we  sUrike  upon 
the  coal  for mation. 

Of  the  existence  of  formations  more  recent  than 
the  magpesian  limestone  ii^  this  region,  my  own 
observation  permits  me  to  add  nothing,  beyond 
what  has  already  been  stated  under  the  head  of 
the  lake  shore  near  Chicago,  fiy  the  kindness, 
however,  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Ogdeh,  the  mayor  of 
Chicago,  and  Cok  Thornton,  president  of  the 
board  of  commissioners  for  the  canal,  I  aai  ena- 
bled to  annex  some  additional  particulars.  The 
excavations  for  the  canal  on  the  wet  prairie  give 
the  following  superficial  formations :  one  to  two 
feet,  black  vegetable  mould,  and  two  to  six  feet, 
yellow,  clayey  loam,  resting  on  blue  clay.  On 
reaching  the  Des  Plaines,  the  sections  give,  in 
the  first  place,  one  foot  of  black  mould ;  secondly, 
four  feet,  yellow  sandy  clay;  thirdly,  one  and  a 
half  feet  clean  black  sand,  and  lastly,  twelve  feet 
"vegetable  formations  with  shells."* 

The  occurrence  of  boulders  in  the  rolling  prai- 
rie had  oflen  been  mentioned  to  me,  under  the 
significant  and  original  appellation  bestowed  upon 
them  in  this  region,  of  ''lost  rocks."  Their  abun- 
dance, however,  surpassed  my  expectation.  They 
first  attracted  attention  soon  ailer  leaving  the 
twelve-mile  house  from  Chicago,  and  appeared  to 
form  a  belt  belween  a  quarter  and  half  a  mile  in 
width,  whose  direction  was  north-west  and  south- 
east. In  crossing  this  belt,  it  was  uncommon  to 
fass  many  rods  without  encountering  a  boulder, 
n  general,  they  were  rather  more  than  half  bu- 
ried in  the  soil.  They  varied  in  diameter,  from 
ten  inches  up  to  three  feet,  and  belonged  to  the 
following  species  of  rocks;  granite,  granitic  gneiss, 
and  trap.  A  few  detachedboulders  only  were  no- 
ticed between  this  deposit  and  Ottawa.  Soon 
after  leaving  this  place,  however,  another  band  or 
patch  of  them  was  passed.  They  were  here 
scattered  over  the  Illinois  bottoms  so  plentifully, 
as  to  prove  objects  of  no  inconsiderable  annoyance 
in  the  road.  Two  miles  below  this  locality,  like- 
wise, a  number  of  large  masses  were  seen. 
Others  were  occasionally  met  with  south  of  this 
point,  out  upon  the  rolling  prairie,  in  the  direction 
of  Vermilionville.  What  serves  materially  to 
heighten  our  interest  in  these  boulders  is,  the  con- 
sideration that  thev  must  have  been  transported 
over  a  distance  of  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred miles,  since  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Su- 
perior is  the  nearest  region  affording  rocks  of  a 
similar  character,  m  situ. 


*  From  the  same  source,  I  leara  that  the  ma^esian 
limestone  beneath  these  deposits  ofTen  abounds  with 
vertical  fissures,  filled  with  clay,  from  one  inch  to  se- 
veral feet  in  breadth. 
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B  ADBlf  OORir—FOSSII.  SHELL  B  AJVK8  OP  BO  UTH 

CAROLINA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmen*  Rq^toter. 

Columlna,  S.  C,  May  9th,  1838. 

A  writer  in  your  last  number  is  desirous  to 
Irave  It  established,  that  the  Baden,  or  twin  corn, 
of  Maryland,  will  yield  20  per  cent,  more  than 
tne  common  corn.  In  reply  to  this  writer,  I  will 
stale  my  experience  of  it  last  year  in  South  Caro- 
lina. 

I  planted  two  acres  of  this  corn  on  gray,  clayey, 
high  land  in  Fairfield  district.  The  ground  had 
been  several  years  under  cultivation,  and  the  corn 
was  moderately  manured  with  compost  in  the  hill. 
It  was  planted  sixTeet  by  two  apart,  one  stalk  in  a 
tjiU.  It  grew  vigorously,  and  looked  well  until  a 
drought  overtook  it  in  the  midst  of  silking.  It  did 
not  grow  Guite  as  tall  as  our  common  corn,  (which 
seems  to  be  a  variety  formed  from  the  old  gourd 
seed  and  Tuscarora,)  yet  thft  stalks  were  rather 
larger  and  more  robust,  and  it  was  eariier  by  two 
or  three  weeks.  It  had  put  forth  luxuriant  shoots 
m  abundance,  from  six  to  thirteen  on  every  stalk ; 
but  the  drought  seemed  to  act  upon  it  with  pecu- 
"5""  seventy,  and  very  many  of  the  shoots  perish- 
-  When  ripe,  however,  I  found  it  was  pretty 
good  corn ;  and  at  the  gathering,  I  had  one  acre 
ol  this,  and  one  of  the  best  acres  of  common  corn 
tneasuredoff,  that  was  planted  about  the  same 
time,  on  the  same  kind  of  land,  and  measured  in 
the  same  way;  and  the  com  of  each  carefully 
measured  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  The 
acre  of  common  com  yielded  twenty-four  bushels, 
and  the  acre  of  Baden  yielded  thirty-one  bushels 
and  twenty-eight  quarts.  Here  then  was  a  pro- 
duct of  upwards  of  thirty  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the 
Jiaden  corn.  Nevertheless,  I  should  not  like  to 
trust  to  a  crop  of  Baden  corn  on  high  land,  un- 
Jcss  It  were  naturally  rich,  or  highly  manured.  A 
droogjht  in  silking  time,  seemed  to  be  more  severe 
upon  It  than  upon  the  common  corn ;  and  although 
this  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  from  the  fact, 
that  the  common  corn  was  later,  and  did  not  set 
into  Bilk  until  later  in  the  drought,  yet,  neverthe- 
\&B8,  the  Baden  corn  puts  forth  such  a  profusion  of 
shoots,  It  must  necessarily  require  more  rain  to 
support  them  than  a  com  that  bears  only  one  or 
two :  and  if  growing  upon  poor  high  lands,  a 
drought  should  fall  upon  it  at  the  period  of  silking, 
I  should  apprehend  a  serious  failure.  I  think 
upon  rich. high  land,  retentive  of  moisture,  and 
especially  upon  rich,  moist,  bottom  lands,  it  would 
yield  a  prodigious  crop.  As  seed  has  been  pretty 
widely  i?pread  this  spring  from  this  crop  of  mine, 
we  shall  have  an  opportunity  next  fall  for  forming 
a  more  correct  opinion  of  it. 

In  your  remarks  on  the  Hon.  Mr.  Elmore's 
communication,  you  seem  not  to  have  been  ap- 
prised of  the  existence  of  the  fossil  shell  banks  of 
South  Carolina.  They  have  been  recognised  as 
a  continuation  of  the  shell  beds  of  Virmnia  and 
North  Carolina,  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  re- 
cords of  our  state.  About  four  years  ago,  I  ana- 
lyzed aspecimen  of  these  shells  from  a  plantation 
called  Mount  Moriah,  on  the  Santee,  and  found  it 
to  contain  eighty-eight  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  I  then  urged  it  on  the  proprietor  and  others, 
to  make  a  trial  of  its  effects  upon  their  soils ;  but 


trial  has  been  attempted.  These  beds  crop  out 
prominently  from  the  banks  of  the  Santee ;  and 
there  are  abundant  indications  that  they  lie  exten- 
sively at  some  depth,  more  or  less,  underneath 
the  surliice  of  all  that  belt  of  country  quite  across 
the  stale,  and  sometimes  crop  out  upon  the  sur- 
face. Nevertheless,  I  have  reason  to  believe  from 
all  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain, 
that  the  soil  of  that  region  generally  contains  little 
or  no  lime,  and  their  lands  are  not  generally  pro- 
ductive. I  leam,  however,  there  are  certain  limit- 
ed localities,  some  of  which  have  been  more  than 
one  hundred  years  under  cultivation,  that  are  still 
extremely  fertile.  Is  it  not  probable  that  these 
are  spots  where  the  shells  formeriy  cropped  out 
upon  the  surface,  and  have  been  decomposed  and 
mixed  with  the  soil? 

In  conversing  with  some  gentlemen  from  that 
section  last  lall,  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  a  spi- 
rit for  making  experiments  with  these  shells  was 
springing  up;  so  that  aller  this  year  we  may  hope 
to  begin  to  hear  of  some  of  the  results.  The  com- 
munity of  a  considerable  part  of  this  shell  region 
IS  already  wealthy;  but  it  is  probable  ihev  have 
under  their  feet  a  mine  that  will  rapidly  increase 
their  wealth  very  many  fold. 

J.  D. 

P.  S.  The  early  character  of  the  Baden  com 
renders  it  very  suitable  for  replanting  the  general 
crop,  as  the  fodder  will  all  ripen  together. 


,  From  tbe  Cultiviitor. 

CULTURB    OF   ONIONS. 

The  onion  grows  to  full  size  in  the  northern 
states  in  one  season ;  but  in  Pennsylvania  and 
south,  it  requires  two  seasons  to  perfect  its  growth. 
There,  the  tops  generally  die  the  first  season, 
when  the  bulb  has  attained  the  size  of  a  filbert  or 
walnut;  these  are  planted  out  the  second  season, 
and  come  to  maturity.  *  • 

The  cause  of  the  difference,  we  be/ieve,  is  to  be 
imputed  wholly  to  climate :  the  warm  weather  of 
the  south  impairing  the  elaborating  organs-- the 
leaves— and  consequently  checking  the  growth, 
before  the  bulb  has  time  to  acquire  the  lull  size. 
We  remember  seeing,  in  the  garden  of  Col.  Mc- 
Allister, near  Harrisburgh,  Pa.,  a  bed  of  full  grown 
onions,  which  the  owner  seemed  proud  in  assuring 
us  had  grown  from  the  seed  that  year,  and  which 
he  stated  as  a  remarkable  circumstance.  We 
made  no  Inquiry  when  they  were  sown,'  but  con- 
jecture that  the  seed  was  sown  the  previous  au- 
tumn, a  practice  which,  according  to  Loudon,  is 
common  in  Portugal,  and  is  often  practised  in 
Britain.  The  onion,  in  this  case,  attains  its  full 
size  by  the  first  of  August,  before  the  intense  heats 
of  summer.  Although  ihe  onion  is  said  to  be  a 
native  of  Spain,  it  probably  is  indigenous  to  the 
mountainous  regions,  for  it  seems  adapted  to  the 
the  temperature  of  this  latitude.  It  withstands 
our  winters,  especially  if  protected  by  straw  or  lit- 
ter. The  onion  planted  for  seed  is  o/len  put  out  in 
autumn,  or  left  in  the  ground  for  a  second,  after  the 
first  crop  of  seed  has  been  gathered ;  it  is  often 
sown  in  September,  and  particularly  the  tree 
bulb  bearing  variety.    We  recommend  to  8( 


or 

w  .M««^  «  «icu  Ml  lis  ciiccw  upon  meirsoiis;  out  in  autumn,  say  in  September  or  October  and  at 
onul  the  present  spring,  I  believe,  not  a  single  •  mid-winter,  if  the  slate  of  the  ground  will  permit. 
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Onioiui  are  sown  in  tbii  neighborhood  from  the 
Ut  Co  the  25th  April,  on  rich,  well  prepared 
ground,  in  drills  12  inches  apart,  and  are  ailcr- 
wards  thinned  to  a  proper  distance.  The  earlier 
thev  are  sown,  the  sooner  they  come  to  maturity ; 
and,  well  manttged,  are  a  sure  and  profitable  crop. 

The  tree  onion  is  said  to  come  from  a  hi^h  lati- 
tude, where  the  climate  being  loo  cold  for  them  to 
flower  and  seed,  the  flower  becomes  viviparous, 
and  bears  bulbs  instead  of  flowers. 


FACT  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

We  understand  that  the  Beaver  has  been  disco- 
vered in  Surrey  counter,  near  Cabin  Point,  from  40 
to  50  miles  from  this  city.  It  was  for  some  time 
believed  that  they  were  extinct  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  A  correspondent  says :  '<  We  saw  the 
dams  they  had  formed  of  the  branches  of  trees 
thrown  across,  and  we  brought  home  several  of  the 
bits  of  wood  nibbled  by  them  for  that  purpose." 
As  it  is  possible  they  may  also  be  found  in  some 
of  the  adjoinirtg  countied  in  Virginia,  we  should  be 
happy  to  receive  communications  upon  the  subject. 
— Kidunond  Enquirer, 


L088  OF  SPECIES  OF  PLANTS. 

M.  De  St.  Hilaire  states  that  many  species  of 
plants  have  been  lost  within  the  period  of  history. 
Within  a  few  years,  manv  species,  quite  common 
in  the  environs  of  Paris  have  become  very  rare ; 
Scilla  italica,  Spartium  purgans,  and  Pa^onia  co- 
rallina  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Orleans ;  and-,  eveiv  in  our  own  days, 
the  rocks  of  Yaucluse  have  been  completely  de- 
spoiled of  the  Asplenium  Petrarchse;.  Is  it  not 
piossible,  then,  he  adds,  that  many  flowering 
plants,  really  phosphorescent,  may  have  been  lost 
m  the  long  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
days  of  Democritus,  Pliny,  and  Joscphus  7 — £*£- 
<iio  du  Monde  Savant. 


SILK    WORMS  FED   UPON  RTCE. 

In  a  Chinese  work  on  the  culture  of  the  silk- 
worm, lately  translated  into  French  by  M.  S. 
Juiien,  a  curious  process  is  mentioned,  the  cor- 
rectness of  which  nas  been  proved  by  experiment. 
It  is  said  that,  in  China,  in  order  to  supply  more 
nourishment  to  the  silkworms,  the  mulberry  leaves 
upon  which  they  feed  are  powdered  with  the  flour 
ef  rice.  But  m.  Bonafbns  of  Turin,  who  trans- 
lated the  work  into  Italian  from  the  French,  wish- 
ing to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Chinese  process, 
powdered  the  mulberry  leaves  with  the  flour  of 
rice,  with  wheat  flour,  and  with  other  fecula;  and 
found  that  these  various  substances,  which  other- 
wise are  not  eaten  by  the  silkworms,  become,  in 
this  case,  excellent  nourishment,  and  cause  the 
worms  to  develope  themselves  rapidly.  The  co- 
coons of  the  silkworms  fed  upon  rice  flour  are 
much  finer  and  heavier  than  usual.  The  other 
kinds  of  fecula  did  not  produce  a  satisfactory  re- 


sult^ but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  by  expcrimcntfj 
made  among  the  European  keepers  of  silkworms 
with  difl'erent  farinaceous  substances  some  substi- 
tute may  be  found  for  the  rice. — Ibid, 


From  Uie  Louisville  Adreiuwr. 
THE  GREAT  WORK  DONE. 

The  Herculean  task  of  removing  the  great  Re^ 
river  raft,  has  been  accomplished.  A  free  aod 
safe  navigution  lor  steamboats  has  been  opened 
entirely  through  it.  If  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  a  mighty  river  has  been  restored  to  irs 
natural  channel,  irom  which  it  had  been  forced  for 
some  centuries.  Many  steam  and  keel  boait 
have  passed  through  the  channel  where  the  rafi 
was,  and  heavily  freighted.  The  United  States 
steamer  passed  out  of  the  head  of  the  rafl  on  the 
29th  uit.,  having  run  up  from  Shreveport,  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  two  miles,  in  seven  hours  aod  My- 
two  minutes.  Shreveport  is  on  the  river,  one  hun- 
dred and  filteen  miles  above  the  origiiuJ  foot  of 
the  raft.  This  shows  that  the  raft  was  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  miles  in  length — much  of 
which  was  covered  with  a  rich  sod  and  hearj 
timber. 

From  the  point  latelv  termed  ihe  head  of  the 
tafl  to  the  mouth  of  the  Klamecha  river,  a  distance 
of  six  hundred  miles,  there  is  no  obstruction  to  the 
navigation  of  Red  river,  and  the  land  ia  as  fertile 
as  any  on  this  continent.  In  addition  to  this  it  is 
said  the  tributary  streams  of  Red  river  aflbrd 
about  eighteen  hundred  miles  of  good  steam Iwat 
navigation,  th^  advantages  of  which  depended  on 
the  removal  of  the  raA.  When  the  great  work 
was  completed,  there  was  in  the  country  above  it 
about  twenty  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  which 
have  probably  been  freighted  since  on  steamerB  to 
New  Orleans.  In  the  region  of  the  raft,  we  learn 
the  country  is  rapidly  settling,  and  it  is  believed 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bales  v£  cotton 
will  be  made  on  lands  redeemed  by  the  removal 
of  the  raft,  in  1842.  The  value  of  the  improve- 
ment is  really  incalculable.  Towns  and  villages 
are  springing  into  existence  and  flourishing  wheie 
there  was  nothing  but  one  wide  wilderness  ia 
1834.  The  dense  forest  is  disappearing  and  im- 
mense cotton  fields  are  to  be  seen  in  almost  every 
direction.  The  inhabitants  are  not  squatters,  but 
men  owning  from  forty  to  two  hundred  slaves- 
planters,  who  will  make  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred bales  of  cotton  each  in  1838. 

We  also  learn  that  vast  beds  of  iron  ore  have 
been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  head  of  the  Rafu 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  ingenuity,  perse- 
verance and  boldness  of  H.  M.  Shreve,  superin- 
tendent of  the  work,  have  added  thousands  of 
miles  to  the  steamboat  navigation  of  the  south- 
west, doubled  the  value  of  some  thirty  or  forty 
millions  of  acres  of  public  land,  given  an  impetus 
to  cotton  growing  in  that  region  which  will  accele- 
rate the  onward  march  of  New  Orieans,  and 
opened  a  new  and  most  fertile  region  to  the  enter- 
prise of  his  fellow  citizens.  His  suag  boats  have 
been  found  not  only  serviceable  but  indispensable 
machines.  Without  them  the  great  undertaking 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  for  several 
years  to  come. 
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From  the  American  AlmBnac,  for  1838. 
A6B  AKD    SIZE  OF    TRBES. 

There  is  a  great  difiereace  in  the  age  that  may 
be  attained  by  difierent  kinds  of  trees.  Some 
continue  to  flourish  through  a  long  series  of  ages; 
nor  can  any  definite  time  be  assigned  to  them  as 
the  natural  period  of  their  existence.  There  are 
individual  trees  whose  age,  as  computed  by  some 
naturalists,  would  carry  back  the  commencement 
of  their  existence  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  de- 
lude; and  thouffh  we  nave  no  very  satisfactory 
evidence  that  there  are  any  trees  now  existing  of 
BO  great  an  age;  yet  there  is  no  physical  impossi- 
bility that  such  may  be  the  fact. 

The  age  of  many  kinds  of  trees  may  be  ascer- 
tained, with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  by  felling 
them  and  counting  the  number  of  the  concentric 
circles  or  rings  of  their  stem  or  trunk.  The  age 
of  trees  is  also  estimated,  while  they  are  standing, 
by  their  size,  appearance,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  by  which  their  growth  is  regulated;  and 
there  are  some  old  and  celebrated  trees,  the  age 
of  which  is  known,  with  some  degree  of  accuracy, 
by  historical  documents.  There  are,  however, 
but  very  few  of  the  mobt  remarkable  veterans  of 
the  forest  or  the  field,  of  which  the  ages  can  be 
ascertained  with  an^  precision. 

We  can  notice  bneny  only  a  few  of  the  most  re- 
markable trees.  For  further  information,  we 
would  refer  to  the  writings  of  Michaux  and  De 
Candolle,  the  volume  on  Timber  Trees,  in  "  The 
Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,"  "The 
Penny  Cyclopsedia,"  and  "  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine," for  June  1836.  The  facts  in  this  paper 
have  been  derived  from  these  sources  and  from 
other  works  to  which  reference  is  made. 

1.  " The  oaks  areamong the  patriarchs  of  Eu- 
rope." In  America  there  are  no  less  than  29  va- 
rieties of  the  oak  enumerated  by  Michaux.  The 
white  oak  of  the  American  forest  is  a  much  taller 
tree  than  the  British  oak;  though  its  timber  is 
not  so  hard  nor  so  durable,  "ft  is,"  says  JMi- 
chaux,  "70  or  80  feet  high,  and  6  or  7  feet  in 
diameter;  but  its  proportions  vary  with  the  soil 
and  climate." 

The  WaUace  oak,  at  Ellerslie,  in  Scotland,  3 
miles  from  Paisley,  was  a  remarkable  object  at  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  century,  and  must  be  at  least 
700  years  old.  Its  branches  are  said  to  have  co- 
vered a  Scotch  acre  of  ground.  Many  cases  of 
oaks  of  extreme  old  a^e  are  recorded,  some  of 
which  have  been  estimated  at  1,500  or  1,600 
years.  The  largest  oak  known  in  England,  was 
called  Damory's,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  was  68  feet 
in  circumference.  It  was  destroyed  in  1755.  The 
largest  oaks  now  growing  in  England,  are  two 
near  Cranborne  Lodge,  Windsor ;  one  88,  the 
other  36  feet  round. 

There  has  recently  been  published  in  the  news- 
papers a  notice  of  an  oak  at  Ashton,  England, 
said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  country,  which  had 
been  latelv  sold  for  60  guineas,  and  was  expected 
to  be  cut  down  when  the  barking  season  for  the 
year  (1837)  should  arrive.  The  circumference 
of  its  trunk,  6  feet  above  the  ground,  is  stated  at 
20  feet;  the  length  72;  the  circumference  at  this 
height  being  2  Ket,  About  30  years  since  it  was 
sold  for  £  100;  but  a  chancery  suit  then  arose, 
which  saved  it  from  the  axe. 


In  Samagitia,  Poland,  80  miles  from  Kowno, 
there  was  a  famous  oak,  which  was  cut  down  in 
1812.  It  was  38|  French  feet  in  circumference, 
and  14  in  diameter.  "  When  sawed  through, 
its  age  was  cleariy  discernible,  and  found  to  be 
almost  600  years."— ^t6.  Univ.  Aug.  1831. 

Mr.  Welles,  in  a  communication  in  "The  New 
England  Farmer,"  states  that  in  a  lot  in  Dor- 
chester, [Mass.,j  given  by  Governor  Stoushton, 
for  the  benefit  of  college  education  to  Dorcnester 
scholars,  he  measured  several  oaks  which  were 
from  18  to  20  feet  in  circumference;  and  in  one 
of  them  he  counted  200  rings,  indicating  as  many 
years. 

The  writer  of  an  article  on  "American  Forest 
Trees,"  in  "  The  North  American  Review,"  for 
April,  1837,  says ; — "  The  largest  oak,  and  indeed 
the  largest  tree  which  we  have  seen  in  this  coun- 
try, is  a  white  oak,  on  the  estate  of  James  Wads- 
worth,  Esq.,  of  Genesee,  N.  Y.  Tfie  tree  is 
from  24  to  27  feet  in  circumference  at  the  smallest 
part  of  the  trunk.  Its  age  cannot  be  less  than 
500  years,  and  it  must,  therefbre,  have  been  a  ma- 
jestic tree  at  the  time  when  Columbtis  discovered 
tne  western  worid.  It  appears  to  be  still  in  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  condition,  and  bears  in  its 
exterior  no  marks  whatever  of  decay.  It  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  this  tree  exceeds  in 
size  many  both  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  which 
are  recorded  as  of  greater  diameter.  For,  !n  the 
measurement  of  large  trees,  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  ascertain  at  what  part  o?  the  trunk  the 
measurement  was  taken.  Every  one  must  have 
remarked  the  difierence  bet^veen  the  bulk  of  such 
trees  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  at  a  few 
feet  above." 

2.  The  j^eto  attains  a  great  age.  The  famous 
Ankerwyke  yew,  near  Staines,  it\  England,  is  older 
than  the  meeting  of  the  English  barons  at  Run- 
nymede,  when  they  compelled  King  John  to 
ffrant  Magna  Gharta.  It  is  9^  feet  in  diameter. 
The  yews  at  Fountain's  Abbey,  in  Yorkshire, 
are  estimated  at  more  than  1,200  years  old ;  and 
some  at  Fotheringay,  in  Scotland,  have  been 
computed  at  2,500  or  2,600  years.  One  at  For- 
tingal,  in  Perthshire,  is  said  to  be  56J  in  circum- 
ference; one  at  Brabourn  in  Kent,  nearly  20  feet 
in  diameter;  and  one  at  Hedsor,  in  Bucks,  27  feet 
in  diameter. 

3.  The  Ume  is  said  to  acquire  a  larger  diameter, 
in  a  given  time,  than  any  other  European  tree. 
There  is  one  at  Friburg,  in  Switzeriand,  which 
was  planted  in  1476,  on  the  occasion  of  the  battle  of 
Moral;  and  it  now  has  a  diameter  of  13  feet  and 
9  inches. 

A  lime  at  Trons,  in  the  Grisons,  which  was  a 
celebrated  plant  m  1424,  existed  in  1798,  when  it 
measured  51  feet  in  circumference.  Its  age  is 
computed  by  De  Candolle  at  583  years. 

4.  The  elm,  both  of  Europe  and  America,  is  a 
large  tree,  and  has  a  rapid  growth;  but  the  Ame- 
rican elm  has  a  more  majestic  appearance  than 
that  of  Europe.  The  former  is  represented  by 
Michaux  as  much  inferior  to  the  latter  for  useful 
purposes;  yet  he  characterizes  the  American  elm 
as  "  the  most  magnificent  vegetable  of  the  tem- 
perate zone."  One  which  grew  at  Merges,  in 
Pays  de  Vaud,  is  mentioned  by  De  Candolle, 
which  he  estimated  at  335  years  old;  and  its  trunk 
was  17  feet  7  inches  in  diameter — (the  foot  of 
Pays  de  Vaud.)    Mr.  Strutt  mentions  an  elm  of 
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90  feet  in  circumierence,  planted  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen j  and  one  near  Powick  bridge,  Worcei}- 
terehire,  is  25  feet  round.  The  largest  elm  of 
Scotch  growth,  now  nearly  destroyed,  in  Teviot- 
dale,  near  Roxburgh,  measured,  in  1796,  30  leet 
in  firth. 

The  elm  on  Boston  common  is  very  conspicu- 
ous, both  on  account  of  its  situation  and  size;  and 
it  is  a  very  beautiful  and  well  proportioned  object. 
According  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Welles,  in 
<*The  New  England  Farmer,"  <4t  measures  near 
the  ^ound  23  feet,  and  about  3  feet  above,  20  feet 
in  circumference."  Mr.  Welles  mentions,  that  <*a 
publication  states  the  measurement  of  an  elm  at 
Hatfield,  Mass.,  as  34  feet  in  circumference,  at  2 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  24  feet  8  inches  above, 
with  a  supposition  that  it  is  the  largest  tree  in 
New  England.  But  *'  The  Gazette"  of  North- 
ampton states  that  there  are  several  elms  which 
would  compete  with  it  in  that  place,  measuring 
21,  22,  and  even  26  feet,  and  that  one  is  said  to 
measure  28  feet  at  some  distance  from  the  ground." 
— N,  E,  Farmer. 

5.  Some  cedars  on  Lebanon,  measured  in  1660 
by  Maundrell  and  Pococke,  were  found  to  be  36 j^ 
ieet  in  circumference;  and  were  computed  to  be 
then  609  years  old,  and  about  800  years  old  in 
1787,  when  seen  by  M*.  Labellordiere.  ' 

6.  In  the  garden  of  Olives  at  Jerusalem,  there 
are  now  existing  eight  o/i&««,  which  can  be  proved 
by  historical  documents  to  have  existed  anterior 
to  the  taking  of  Jerusalum  by  the  Turks;  and 
consequently  must  be  at  least  800  years  old. 

7.  *Mn  the  island  of  Tenerifie,  there  is  a  dra- 
.gonierj  or  draceeiM  draco,  which  is  reputed  to  have 
lived  a  thousand  years,  and  is  called  the  great 
dragon.  In  1402,  when  the  island  was  conquer- 
ed by  Bethancourt,  it  was  as  large  and  as  hollow 
OS  it  now  is.  Humboldt  measured  it  in  1799,  and 
found  it  to  be  45  French  feet  in  circumference  a 
little  above  its  root.  This  tree  is  called  dragon^d- 
biood,  because  there  flows  from  its  trunk  during 
the  dog-days,  a  liquor  of  a  deep  red,  like  blood, 
which  is  soon  condensed,  and  becomes  dry  and 
brittle.  It  is  the  true  dragon's  blood  of  the  shops." 
Nouv.  Diet,  d'HisU  Nat  This  famous  tree, 
which  has  beeq  frequently  visited  by  travellers, 
was  destroyed  by  a  storm  in  1822. 

8.  The  oianian  or  6urr  tree  (the^us  indica)  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  beauuful  productions 
of  nature.  Each  tree  ie  in  itself  a  grove,  being  com- 
posed of  numerous  stems  or  trunks  which  are  con- 
nected together;  some  of  the  stems  being  the  size 
of  a  large  tree.  A  celebrated  banian,  called  the 
cubbeer  burr,  stands  on  an  island  in  the  Nerbod- 
dah,near  Baroach  in  Hindostan.  It  is  said  by  the 
natives  to  be  3,000  years  old.  It  is  described  by 
Milton  in  his  "  Paradise  Lost;"  and  it  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  same  that  was  visited  by 
Nearchus,  an  officer  of  Alexander.  The  large 
trunks  of  this  tree  amount  to  360,  and  the  smaller 
ones  exceed  3,000;  and  each  of  these  is  constant- 
Iv  sending  forth  branches  and  hanging  roots  to 
form  other  trunks.  The  circumference  of  the 
whole  is  nearly  2,000  feet. —  Clarke,  Penny  Mag, 

9.  There  are  three  celebrated  sweet-chestnuts, 
on  the  side  of  Mount  £tna,  called  de'  cento  ca- 
tnUi,  180  feet  in  circumference  at  the  bottom  of 
the  trunk ;  di  santa  agatha,  70  feet;  and  delta 
navej  64  feet  in  circumference.  They  must  be  of 
high  antiquity;  but  nothing  precise  is  kuown  on 


this  point;  and  it  almost  certain  that  the  first  men- 
tioned has  been,  in  reality,  formed  of  five  or  mix 
trunks  grown  together.  According  to  Brydonc 
and  Glover,  this  chestnut  is  204  fiset  in  circumfe' 
rence. 

The  Tortworth  chestnut  belonging  to  Lord  Du- 
cie,  in  Gloucestershire,  England,  has  been  com- 
puted to  be  900  years  old.  it  measures  50  feet  in 
circumference  5  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  the 
height  of  the  main  stem  is  70  feet. 

10.  The  baobab  of  Africa,  considered  by  Hum- 
boldt, <*  the  oldest  organic  monument  of  our  pla- 
net," is  estimated  by  Adanson  at  the  extraoidi- 
nary  age  of  5,150  years;  and,  if  this  is  not  an 
over-estimate,  it  must  have  been  a  tree  of  consi- 
derable age  at  the  time  of  the  deluge  I    The  me- 
thod adopted  by  Adanson  for  ascertaining  the  a^ 
of  the  baobab,  was  by  making  a  deep  cut  in  the 
side  of  the  trunk  and  counting  the  coiKentric 
rings;  and  thereby  ascertaining  the  proportion 
between  the  number  and  the  part  of  the  diameter 
examined  and  'the  whole  diameter.    But  this  me- 
thod cannot  insure  an  accurate  computation.    The 
enormous  dimensions  of  its  trunk  bear  a  strikjog 
disproportion  to  the  other  parts.    It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  a  trunk  not  more  than  12  or  15  feet 
from  the  root  to  the  branches,  with  circumference 
of  75  to  78  feet.    Humboldt  mentions  Viaobabs 
having  a  diameter  of  30  feet.    The  size  of  the 
flowers  is  said  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
tree.  , 

11.  Some  cypresses  that  were  celebrated  eveo 
in  the  time  of  the  Moorish  kings,  existed  in  the 
palace- garden  of  Granada,  in  1776,  and  were 
supposed  to  be  at  least  800  or  900  years  old.  la 
America,  according  to  Michaux,  the  largest  stocks 
of  the  cypress  are  1^  feet  in  height,  andfroiu 
25  to  40  feet  in  circumference,  above  the  conical 
base,  which  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  al«v8)*s 
three  or  four  times  as  large  as  the  continued 
diameter  of  the  trunk.  Sirabo  mentions  a  cy- 
press in  Persia,  in  girth  as  much  as  five  men 
could  span;  and  he  t^lieved  it  to  be  as  much  as 
2,500  years  old.  At  Atlexo  there  is  a  cypress  76 
feet  in  circumference;  and  one  at  Sr.  Maria  del 
Tuli,  118  feet  round.  The  deciduous  cypress  of 
Chapultepec  in  Mexico,  said  to  be  117  feet  10 
mches  in  circumference,  the  younger  De  Candolle 
considers  even  older  than  the  baobab  tree  above 
noticed. 

12.  The;}^n«  ^ree  (the  platanus  orientalisci 
the  eastern  continent,  and  the  platanus  oceiden- 
talis  of  America)  commonly  known  in  the  £a5t- 
ern  States  by  the  name  of  the  button-wood,  and 
in  the  Western  States  by  that  of  the  sycamore,  is 
celebrated  in  botlv  continents  for  size  and  majes- 
tic appearance;  but  the  American  species  is  said 
to  possess  a  richer  foliage,  and  afford  a  deeper 
shade  than  the  Asiatic. 

There  is  now  growing  in  the  valley  of  Bujuk- 
dere,  near  Constantinople,  an  immense  oriental 
plane,  150  feet  in  circumference,  with  an  internal 
cavity  of  80  feet.  Pliny  mentions  a  plane  tn^e  in 
Lycia,  which  had  a  hollow  trunk,  that  ati'orded  a 
retreat  (or  the  night  to  the  Roman  consul  Licinius 
Mutianus,  with  18  persons  of  his  retinue.  This 
interior  grotto  was  75  feet  in  circumference,  and 
the  summit  of  the  tree  resembled  a  small  forest. 

"  The  sycamore  (platanus  occidentalis)^  says 
Mr.  Flint,  in  his  *<  Geography  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,^'  <<  is  the  king  of  the  western  forests.    It 
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flourishes  alike  in  every  part  of  the  valley  that  we 
have  seen.  It  is  the  largest  tree  of  our  woods,  and 
rises  in  the  most  (graceful  forms,  with  vastspread- 
tiifir  lateral  branches,  covered  with  bark  of  a  bril- 
liani  white.  A  tree  of  this  kind  near  Marietta, 
(Ohio,)  measured  154  feet  in  diameter.  We  have 
seen  one  on  the  Big  Aliami,  which  we  lhoui?ht  still 
Inrgcr.  Judge  Tucker,  of  Missouri,  cut  off  a  sec- 
tion of  a  hollow  trunk  of  a  sycamore,  and  applied 
a  root'  to  it,  and  fitted  it  up  for  a  stud  v.  It  was 
regularly  cylindrical,  and  when  fitted'up  with  a 
s«ove  and  other  arrangements,  made  an  ample 
and  convenient  apartment." 

A  hollow  trunk  of  an  enormous  sycamore  was 
fitted  up  with  the  requisite  appendages  and  made 
use  of  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  as  a  retail  shop;  and  it 
was  afterwards  canned  to  the  city  of  New  York 
for  a  show.  The  following  notice  of  such  an  ob- 
ject, which  was  exhibited  in  the  saloon  of  the 
American  Museum,  and  supposed  the  same  that 
was  used  at  Utica,  is  extracted  from  the  New 
York  Traveller.  "  A  sycamore  tree  of  most  sin- 
gular and  extraordinary  size  has  been  brought  to 
this  city  fVom  the  western  part  of  this  state.  The 
interior  is  hollowed  out,  and  will  comfortably  ac- 
commodate some  40  or  60  persons.  It  is  splendid- 
ly furnished  as  a  sitting-room,  and  contains  every 
article  of  elegance  and  usefulness.  It  has  a  hand- 
Bome  piano,  wfas,  glasses,  and  mirrors,  of  fit  and 
becoming  style;  and  is  decorated  with  pictures 
and  fancy  articles." 

13.  Of  the  pines  of  North  America,  Michadx 
de»;ribes  fourteen  species,  some  of  which  grow 
to  a  great  size,  surpassing  in  height  all  other  trees 
of  the  forest,  and  are  very  valuable  for  timber. 
He  measured  near  Norridgewock  on  the  Kenne- 
bec the  trunk  of  a  white  pine  felled  for  a  canoe, 
which  %vas  154  feet  long,  and  64  inches  in  diame- 
ter. The  greatest  height  attained  in  that  region, 
by  the  pine,  he  states  at  about  180  feet. 

Mr.  Douglas,  a  botanist,  who  was  sent  out 
from  London,  in  1825,  to  explore  the  northwest 
coast  of  America,  mentions  two  species  of  pines 
which  grow  to  an  enormous  size.  One  of  these 
species,  called  the  Pinus  Douglasn,  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  grows,  as  he  stares,  to 
the  height  of  230  feet,  and  ia  upwards  of  50  feet 
in  circumference  at  the  base.  The  other  species, 
called  the  Pinus  Lambertittna,  was  found  in 
Northern  California.  "  One  specimen,  which  in 
consequence  of  its  having  been  blown  down,  Mr. 
Douglas  was  enabled  to  measure,  was  216  feet  in 
length,  57  feet  9  inches  in  circumference  at  three 
leet  from  the  root,  and  17  feet  5  inches  at  134  feet. 
It  is  probably  the  largest  single  mass  of  timber 
that  was  ever  measured  by  man;  though  some  of 
the  growing  specimens  of  the  same  pine  were  evi- 
dently of  greater  elevation." — Timber  TVees. 

Lewis  and  Clark  in  their  <<  Expedition,"  men- 
tion eix  species  of  firs  or  pines  in  the  country  wa- 
tered by  the  Columbia,  the  largest  of  which  ie 
doubtless  the  same  as  that  called  Pinus  Douglas- 
si.  *<  This  species  grows  to  an  immense  size, 
and  is  very  commonly  27  feet  in  circumference,  6 
feet  above  the  earth's  surface.  They  rise  to  the 
height  of  280  feet,  and  120  of  that  height  without 
a  limb.  We  have  oflen  found  them  86  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. One  of  our  party  roeasiured  one  and 
found  it  to  be  4£2  fiset  iir circumference,  at  a  point 
t)eyond  the  reach  of  an  ordinary  man.  This  trunk 
for  the  distance  of  900  feet  was  destitute  of  limbs. 
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This  tree  was  perfectly  sound,  and  at  a  moderate 
calculation,  its  size.[height]  may  be  estimated  at 
800  feet." 

14.  The  mahogqmfj  a  tree  found  in  the  West 
Indies  and  the  eentral  parts  of  America,  is  highly 
valued  for  its  timber,  ft  is  a  tree  of  rapid  growth, 
but  supposed  to  be  not  less  than  200  years  in  ar- 
riving at  maturity ;  its  trunk  has  often  a  diameter 
of  4  feet ;  and  the  timber  of  a  single  tree  some- 
times produces  $4,000  or  $5,000.  The  mahoga- 
ny, or  "  Swietenia  mahogtmi^  is  perhaps  the  most 
majestic  of  trees ;  for  though  some  rise  to  a  great 
height,  this  tree,  like  the  oak  and  the  cedar,  in- 
spires the  spectator  with  the  strongest  feelings  of 
its  firmness  and  duration.  It  expands  into  so  gi- 
ant a  trunk,  divides  into  so  many  massy  arms, 
and  throws  the  shade  of  its  shining  green  leaves, 
spotted  with  toHs  of  pearly  flowers,  over  so  vast 
an  extent  of  surface,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a  vegetable  production,  combining  in  such  a  de- 
gree the  Qualities  of^  elegance  and  strength,  of 
beauty  ana  sublimity.  A  single  log,  imported  in- 
to Liverpool,  weighed  nearly  7  tons ;  was,  in  the 
first  instance  sold  for  jC378 ;  resold  for  £525 ;  and 
would,  had  the  dealers  been  certain  of  its  quality, 
have  been  worth  £1,000."-— STifn^er  Trees. 

15.  The  apple-treef  though  not  to  be  compared, 
especially  in  height,  to  the  Targe  forest  trees  above 
mentioned,  sometimes  grows  to  a  considerable 
size.  Mr.  £.  Hall,  of  Kaynham,  Mass.,  states, 
that  there  are  two  appU-trees  standing  near  his 
house,  the  circumference  of  one  of  which  is  IS  feet 
5  inches  5  feet  from  the  ground,  and  12  feet  2 
inches  3  feet  from  the  ground ;  of  the  other,  12 
feet  2  inches  1  foot  from  the  ground,  and  11  feet  6 
inches  3  leet  from  the  ground ;  and  the  reputed 
age  130  years.  Mr.  J.  Ives  states,  that  in  Wal- 
linglbrd,  Vt.,  there  is  an  appU-tree^  whose  circum- 
ference is  8  feet  4  inches  one  foot  from  the  ground ; 
and  about  50  j^ards  distant  from  it,  there  is  a  huU 
temut  tree,  the  circumference  of  which  is  9  f^t 
2  inches  18  inches  from  the  ground ;  and  that  the 
branches  extend  over  a  tract  of  land  5  rods  in  di- 
ameter.—A^.  £.  Fanner. 


For  Ui6  Fannen'  Register. 
ON   THE   nOTATIOJV   FOR   GRAIN   FARMS. 

Many  publications  in  the  Register  disclose  a 
areat  difference  of  opinion  on  the  routine  of  culti- 
vation in  a  grain  country ;  and  some  persons  im- 
providently  adopt  plans  without  reference  to  the 
circumstances  by  which  they  ought  to  be  govern- 
ed. I  possess  no  science  in  agriculture,  and  my 
opinions  are  the  result  of  a  limited  experience ; 
but  I  think  the  most  profitable  and  advantageous 
system  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  soil,  its 
Slate  of  fertility,  and  the  means  possessed  for  its 
cultivation.  Large  crops  may  be  made ;  but  the 
expenses  may  absorb  alt  the  profits.  My  aim  is 
to  combine  profit  and  improvement.  M  any  years 
ago,  when  actively  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  f 
purchased  a  small  ferm,  which  had  been  greatly 
exhaufsfed  under  the  three-field  system.  I  divided 
it  into  five,  planted  one  in  corn,  in  which  1  sowed 
wheat ;  and  as  soon  as  I  got  my  fields  set  in  clo- 
ver, on  clover  fallow  in  addition.  Under  this  system 
mv  lands  improved^  and  my  cropa  were  good ;  the 
faUow  generally  yielding  fifty  per  cent  more  than 
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the  com  ground.    A  long-continued  application  of 
gypBura  injured  my  wheat  crop,  but  gave  strength 
to  the  grass,  which  I  found  could  not  be  subdued 
by  a  hoe^crop  once  in  five  years.    Since  that  pe- 
nod,  other  lands  have  fallen  into  my  possession ; 
and  having  nearly  relinquished  all  other  pursuits, 
agriculture  has  become  an  object  of  greater  in- 
terest   My  lands  are  now  divided  into  lour  fields, 
one  of  which  1  cultivate  in  corn,  and  another  in 
wheat    I  gather  neither  tope  nor  blades.    My 
eom-field  remains  over  a  year,  and  is  then  sown 
in  wheat,  and  the  next  spring  in  clover ;  after  re- 
maining two  years  in  clover,  it  is  planted  in  com. 
I  have  some  lots  in  orchard- grass,  which  supplied 
the  loss  of  the  ibdder.    The  clover-field,  at  matu- 
rity, is  Borrendered  to  my  stock.    The  advantage 
ofthissvstem  is  easily  computed:  the  month  of 
September,  which  was  formerly  spent  in  gather- 
ing fodder,  is  now  devoted  to  manuring,  aod  nre- 
paring  my  fallows.    One  good  ploughing,  rolling 
and  harrowing  will  put  them  in  g^  order,  and 
my  wheat  can  now  be  put  in  with  ease  and  expe- 
dition*   I  select  the  most  &vorablo  time  from  the 
5th  to  the  26th  of  October.    I  suffer  my  com  to 
remain  in  the  field  till  the  shuck  becomes  dry, 
which  gives  it  1  think  a  more  peifect  maturation ; 
and  in  the  time  between  sowing  wheat  and  gath- 
ering com,  I  can  always  find  useful  employment 
Afler  my  corn  is  gathered,  my  horees,  colts,  dry 
cattle,  and  sheep  are  turned  into  my  stock- field, 
where  they  find  sufficient  provision  till  the  first  of 
January,  and  sometimes  till  the  middle.    The 
shucks  and  straw  are  abundant  for  the  winter, 
with  a  small  allowance  of  corn  for  my  horses.    As 
an  improvement  to  my  system,  I  intend  to  en- 
large my  cultivation  of  ruta  baga ;  lor  though  you 
plac«  this  crop  in  the  list  of  humbugs,  I  deem  it 
very  valuable,  particularly  in  the  spring,  when 
cattle  eat  dry  food  with  great  reluctance. 

The  objection  which  I  have  heard  urged  to 
leaving  a  corn-field  unsown,  is,  that  the  ground 
sustains  injury  by  remaining  bare.  This  has  not 
been  my  experience.  My  com  is  cultivated  be- 
fore harvest^  the  crab-grass  and  foxtail  soon  spring 
up ;  it  grows  luxuriantly  till  frost,  when  the  cattle 
are  turned  into  the  field ;  they  tread  it  into  the 

Sound,  which  I  think  tends  more  to  improvement 
an  forest-leaves,  which  are  now  extensively  used 
in  Virginia.  Some  of  your  correspondents  speak 
of  ploughing  in  clover  in  the  month  of  June  when 
in  full  bloom ;  by  this  and  a  second  ploughing, 
harrowing,  and  rolling,  a  field  may  be  well  pre- 
pared for  wheat ;  but  this  requires  hands  and 
horses  dispensable  at  other  periods  of  the  year. 
In  the  month  of  June,  f  am  under  hard  pressure 
in  cultivating  my  corn,  and  cutting  hay.  I  readily 
admit  that  a  clover-fallow,  in  a  stale  of  perfect 
preparation,  will  produce  more  than  a  stock-field 
m\ow ;  but  I  doubt  if  provident  formers  are  gene- 
rally able  to  have  their  clover  fallows  in  the  best 
order.  A  gentleman  who  has  seen  one  of  my 
wheat  fields  within  a  few  days,  thinks,  if  there  be 
no  disaster,  it  will  produce  thirty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  My  calculation  is  not  so  high.  It  is  the 
nature  of  man  to  be  confident  of  his  own  schemes 
and  plans,  and  to  attach  little  importance  to  those 
which  difi'er  from  them.  Of  this  the  UnitedStates 
fiankmen,  the  Sub-treasury,  and  the  Conservatives 
at  Washington,  have  this  winter  afforded  strong 
illustration  ;  and  probably,  in  my  humble  calling, 
1  may  be  under  strong  delusion,  bat  I  believe  a 


farm  cultivated  for  ten  years,  with  four  fields  oC 
fifty  acres  each,  and  twenty  separate  acree  for 
hay,  with  three  acres  of  rata  naga  in  thcc<>ni-fieki, 
and  worked  by  four  men  and  two  boj's,  would  be 
of  more  value  and  produce  more  clear  profit  ia 
this  region,  than  unaer  any  other  plan  of  cultiva- 
tion. 

I  insist  on  the  value  of  ruta  baga.  I  have  great 
respect  for  chemical  experiments ;  but  when  ex- 
periment and  fact  are  at  war,  I  adhere  to  the  lat- 
ter. Fat  cows,  rich  milk,  and  sweet  yellow  bol- 
ter, are  better  proof  of  the  nutritious  properties  c*] 
this  plant,  than  the  experimenis  of  a  legion  of' 
chemists.  I  think  our  encouraging  progpecta  for 
crop  of  wheat  go  to  contradict    the  noiioo 


that  tfie  earth  is  waxing  too  cold  lor  its  produc- 
tion. It  is  strange  how  men  of  science  differ. 
John  C.  Semmes,  whom  I  take  to  be  no  mean  phi- 
losopher, entertained  the  opinion,  that  there  was 
a  fine  fertile  country  in  the  bowels  of  the  tanh, 
and  that  the  Lapland  deer  entered  it  at  the  pole 
in  the  winter,  and  grew  fat  on  the  pastures;  and 
with  proper  encouragement,  he  would  have  effect- 
ed a  settlement  there,  if  he  had  foimd  his  tbeoiy 
true.  Other  philosophers  hold  that  tbe  whole  is 
a  mass  of  fire.  Of  the  two,  1  rather  incline  to  Mr. 
Semmeo's  theory;  not  from  the  lights  of  phiUmpby, 
but  the  impulse  of  taste.  I  do  hope  that  the 
secretary  of  the  navy  will  specially  instruct  the 
scientific  corps  attached  to  the  exploring  equadron, 
if  they  reach  the  Pole,  to  take  a  peep  into  the 
great  hollow  and  fully  ascertain  whether  it  is  filled 
with  green  pastures  or  burning  fire. 

RUSTICUS. 

Eastern  Skore,  Md.,  lOth  May,  1838. 


aUHARKS   Ol?  THE  SOILS   AND   AGRICULTIBB 
OP  GLOUCESTER    COUHTT. 

By  the  Editor, 

The  agricultural  traveller,  or  observer,  who 
sees  the  county  of  Gloucester  for  the  fiist  time, 
cannot  fail  to  be  astonished,  as  well  as  delighted, 
with  the  general  appearance  and  peculiar  quali- 
ties of  the  great  body  of  low-grounds;  and  his  as- 
tonishment will  not  be  prevented,  or  much  dimin- 
ished, by  any  previous  account  which  he  may 
have  heard  of  this  far-famed  and  highly  eulo- 
gized body  of  land.  At  least  so  it  was  with  my- 
self. It  was  not  that  I  had  not  inquired  and  beard 
much,  and  even  of  cx)rrect  description,  of  the  land 
and  agriculture  of  Gloucester,  from  residents,  or 
other  persons  well  informed  by  long  personal  ob- 
servation. But  when  viewing  for  myself^  and  for 
the  first  time,  I  soon  found,  as  is  often  the  case, 
that  I  had  applied  all  accounts,  before  heard,  to 
my  own  preconceived  impressions,  which  were 
very  erroneous,  because  made  by  other  "low- 
ffrounds"  and  soils  of  entirely  different  character. 
Thus  it  is  that  so  much  of  what  we  hear,  and  of 
what  would  otherwise  be  interesting  or  valuable 
instraction,  is  of  no  effect,  and  is  either  not  noticed, 
or  is  forgotten  almost  as  soon  as  uttered,  because 
the  narrator  and  his  auditor  have  not  common  or 
accordant  views  of  the  things  which  are  described; 
or  of  the  opinions  which  serve  as  premises  and 
firround-work  for  the  reasoning  ana  deductioos. 
Hence  it  is,  perhaps,  that  in  addition  to  the  warn 
of  fitness  for  the  taisk,  and  of  opportunity  for  care- 
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lb  I  and  leisurely  observation ,  of  the  reporter,  that 
my  sundry  attempts  in  this  journal  to  describe, 
and  to  furnish  useful  Instruction  by  describing, 
some  of  the  most  interestinor  and  peculiar  agricul- 
tural soils  and  practices  in  Virginia,  have  had  but 
little  effect  in  spreading  the  practices  which  were 
described  and  recommended.  For  this  want  of 
common  views  and  premises,  it  also  of\en  happens 
that  a  person  m  the  less  fitted  to  describe  to  stran- 
gers, because  of  his  long  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  scenes  and  circumstances  which 
furnish  the  subjects ;  and  the  reverse,  that  a  new 
and  even  hasty  and  inaccurate  observer  and  re- 
porter may  be  more  likely  to  seize  on  the  most 
curious  and  novel  points,  and  impress  them  (he 
more  deeply  on  otiiers,  who  are  as  ignorant  of  the 
subject  treated,  as  was  (he  reporter  but  a  short 
time  before.  I  hope  to  be  excused  for  thus  pre- 
senting the  claims  of  ignorance,  or  of  very  new 
and  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  to 
make  agricultural  reports ;  for  if  that  claim  is  not 
allowed,  there  will  be  but  little  of  value  leA  to 
mine,  in  this  or  in  previous  attempts,  made  under 
the  like  or  greater  disadvantages,  of  want  of  know- 
led  jor^,  and  want  of  time  and  opportunity  for  proper 
ob^iervation. 

Nearly  half  the  boundaries  of  the  county  of 
Qloucester  are  formed  by  (he  wide  waters  of  York 
river;  but  it  is  not  on  these  waters,  as  I  had  sup- 
posed, and  as  most  strangers  suppose,  that  the  dis- 
trict known  as  "  low-ground*'  is  situated.  This 
^reat  body  of  land  is  principally  on  the  other  side 
of  the  county,  and  consists  of'^  more  than  35,000 
acres  in  one  Dody.  It  begins  a  little  below  Glou- 
cester point,  (opposite  Yorktown,)  on  the  lower 
part  of  York  river,  and  includes  the  whole  coun- 
try to  the  North  river.  The  short  rivers  Severn 
and  Ware  cut  through  the  low-ground,  and  the 
extent  of  these  and  of  North  river,  as  exhibited  on 
the  map  of  Virginia,  shows  the  breadth  of  this 
^eat  body  of  land.  The  Severn,  Ware,  North, 
and  East  rivers,  are,  in  fact,  not  rivers,  but  merely 
arms  of  Mobjack  bayv  which  itself  is  a  broad  and 
deep  indentation  of  the  great  Chesapeake  bay. 
North  river  is  between  Gloucester  and  Matthews ; 
and  East  river  is  wholly  in  the  latter  county;  hut 
I  have  named  them  with  the  others  because  all 
join  to  form  Mobjack  bay,  and  because  the  con> 
tinuous  level  body  of  low-grounds,  of  similar  ap- 
pearance, general  character,  and  geolojrical  for- 
mation, extends  across  and  around  the  whole ;  so 
that  a  very  uniform  face  and  character  are  present- 
ed on  all  the  Chesapeake  slope  (if  that  may  be  so 
called  which  is  almost  a  dead  level,)  of  the  penin- 
sula formed  by  the  York  and  the  Piankatank  ri- 
vers. The  same  marked  and  peculiar  character 
which  distinguishes  the  Gloucester  low-ffrounds, 
belongs  also  to  the  Back  river  lands  in  Elizabeth 
City ;  which,  like  the  former,  also  lie  on  the  reflu- 
ent waters  of^  Chesapeake  bav.  Indeed,  the  Back 
river  lands,  which  1  had  before  slightly  viewed, 
and  which  are  described  in  Vol.  iii.  of  this  work, 
(page  414)  are  as  much  like  the  Gloucester  low- 
grounds,  as  if  they  were  part  of  them.  The  prin- 
cipal difference  is,  that  the  Backriversoil  contains 
gravel  generally,  and  sometimes  rolled  stones  or 
pebbles,  both  of  which  are  entirely  wanting  on 
the  Gloucester  flats. 

Almost  every  stranger  would  suppose,  that  the 
rivers  are  merely  bordered  by  low-grounds ;  which, 
however  broad  they  might  be--eveQ  if  a  mile 


wide — (and  my  imagination  did  not  stretch  far- 
ther,}— were  separated  by  ridges,  or  projecting 
points  of  higher  land,  dividmg  the  waters  of  each 
two  contiguous  rivers.  But  not  so.  Though 
there  are  numerous  and  frequent  variations  of 
level,  yet  they  are  so  slight,  that  the  eye  can 
scarcely  distinguish  them  with  certliinty,  or  know 
whether  the  general  inclination  of  surface,  for  a 
mile  or  two  together,  is  as  it  may  af)pear,  or  direct- 
ly the  opposite.  It  is  not  by  trUsting  to  the  eye, 
but  to  the  standing  and  flowing  of  rain  water,  and 
other  certain  indications,  that  the  levels  of  the  sur- 
face are  known  ;  and  to  the  sight  alone,  the  whole 
of  this  great  tract,  varying  from  two  to  more  than 
six  miles  in  width,  (or  more  than  the  whole  length 
of  the  short  rivers  which  cut  through  it,)  and  from 
the  mouth  of  York  to  the  mouth  of  Piankatank  in 
length,  is  an  almost  perfect  level,  elevated  but  a 
few  feet  above  the  tide- waters  which  intersect  the 
country. 

The  <<high-land8,"  which,  by  an  abrupt  and  ve- 
ry marked  change,  form  the  land  or  western  boun- 
dary of  the  low-grounds,  are  as  different  as  one 
soil  and  surface  can  well  be  from  another.  The 
distance  of  twenty  vards,  and  often  much  less, 
will  generally  take  tlie  observer  from  low-ground, 
having  all  its  peculiar  marks  and  qualities,  to  high- 
land possessing:  none  of  them.  For  the  present, 
my  remarks  will  be  confined  to  the  low-ground 
district. 

The  four  short  rivers  are  merely  creeks,  filled 
with  the  refluent  waters  of  the  Chesapeake. 
They  receive  but  little  spring  or  fresh  water  in 
streams,  and  therefore  they  furnish  almost  no  al- 
luvial deposite,  to  have  formed,  or  aided  in  forming, 
the  low-grounds.  But  though  not  indebted  to 
the  usual  mode  or  source  of  alluvion,  this  great 
and  valuable  body  of  land  is  not  the  less  certainly 
formed  by  deposites  of  the  water.  But  it  mgst 
have  been  an  oceanic,  and  not  a  river  deposite;  and 
I  entertain  no  doubt,  but  that  the  land  once  was 
the  bottom  of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  and  afterwards 
up- heaved  by  some  ancient  convulsion  of  nature, 
as,  more  recently,  other  regions  have  been  known 
to  be,  60  as  to  be  raised  above  the  waters  which 
once  covered  it,  and  to  which  it  owes  its  singular 
formation,  and  great  fertility  and  value. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  mode  of  describing  soils, 
1  shall  begin  with  these  at  the  bottoniy  or  at  least 
as  low  as  the  foundation  is  yet  known.  This  is 
believed  to  be  one  entire  and  continuous  body  of 
what  is  here  and  elsewhere  erroneously  called 
marl;  ancient  sea-shells,  broken  down,  disinte- 
grated, or  by  their  softness  ready  to  become  so ; 
which  bed  is  seldom  more  than  six  feet  below  the 
surface,  frequently  not  three,  and  sometimes  near 
enough  to  be  cut  into  by  the  plough ;  and  which 
reaches  lower  than  any  digging  lor  wells  has  yet 
been  carried.  Wells,  however,  generally  reach 
enough  water  within  6  or  8  feet,  sometimes  within 
four ;  and  the  deepest  diggings  heard  of  were  in 
one  well  of  sixteen,  and  another  of  twenty  feet ; 
and  of  these,  for  all  but  the  upper  three  or  four 
feet,  the  digging  was  in  these  shells,  or  mari. 
The  earth  on  the  marl  is  always  wet  with  veins 
of  spring-water,  cmd  generally  it  is  sufiiciently 
abundant  to  supply  a  well,  dug  any  whereas  deep 
only  as  the  mari,  and  sometimes  before.  There 
usually  lies  over  the  mari  a  reddish  yellow  layer 
of  sand,  having  enough  of  day  to  be  adhesive, 
and  which  varies  in  depth  from  an  inch,  or  leas^  to 
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more  thao  a  (bou  Upon  the  authority  of  a  good 
practiciil  farmer,  Mr  Simcoe,  who  lately  di^,  it 
was  said  that  this  yellow  earth,  as  thrown  out  of 
the  dttchec:,  had  been  found  to  faie  a  valuable  fer- 
tilizer; and  hence  i(  was  supposed  by  some,  to  be 
calcareous.  But  upon  testinj^  it,  I  found  that  it 
was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  calcareous ;  nor  do 
I  believe  it  can  have  any  valuable  effert  as  ma- 
nure, unless  it  were  desired  to  furnish  iron,  or 
Muid,  to  the  soil.  It  was  probably  mixed  with  the 
marl  lying  immediately  below,  and  which  also  is 
very  often  thrown  out  in  digging  ditches  of  not 
more  than  SO  inches  depth ;  and  thus  it  might 
have  become  a  manure  -by  that  admixture. 

The  low-ground  consists  of  what  is  called  gray 
land,  black  land,  and  a  small  amount  of  a  third 
kind,  called  the  chocolate-colored. 

The  ffray  land  is  a  clay  loam,  of  the  color  in- 
dicated by  the  name,  close  in  texture,  and  lying 
on  a  very  intractable  clay  sub-soil,  which,  when 
dug  up  from  ditches,  does  not  lose  its  barrenness 
by  time  and  exposure.  The  gray  land  forms  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  whole,  and  exclusively 
forms  the  points  whi^h  run  down  to  the  rivers, 
made  by  their  very  crooked  courses,  or  between 
their  branches.  Hence,  in  such  places,  this  kind 
is  also  called  '<  point-land."  These  points  of 
gray  land  are  a  little  the  highest;  and  on  them, 
and  close  to  the  margins  of  the  rivers,  are  most  of 
the  mansion- houses  of  the  proprietors  situated. 
Before  beinff  cleared,  this  land  was  covered  by  a 
growth  of  large  oaks;  and  though  low  and  wet, 
was  not  often  covered  with  water.  The  early 
and  best  product  of  such  soil  was  not  more  than 
20  to  25  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  It  is  a  better 
soil  for  wheat  than  for  corn.  Much  of  it  is  now 
reduced  to  a  much  poorer  condition,  by  long-con- 
tinued scourging  tillage.  But  some  has^  been 
mqch  improved  by  manuring,  and' the  better  sys- 
tem of  farming  which  is  now  getting  into  use; 
and  many  farmers  say  that  this  soil,  when  so  im- 
proved, is  more  productive  and  valuable  than  the 
more  celebrated  black  lands. 

The  black  lands  are  interspersed  on  the  surface 
^mpn^  the  gray  in  a  very  irregular  manner,  and 
of  wl^ich  there  seems  to  be  no  suflicient  expla- 
^on,  except  in  the  supposition  of  the  original  for- 
mation of  both  which  I  shall  ofier,  however  wild 
and  ridiculous  such  speculations  may  be  consider- 
|Bd.  While  the  gray  land  seems  to  be  exposed  at 
^he  surface  in  the  iorm  of  long,  though  low  and 
wide  points,  narrow  streaks  or  ridges,  and  circular 
prominences,  all  of  which  are  but  very  little 
nigher  than  the  adjacent  and  intersperped  bodies  of 
black  land,  the  latter  geems  to  have  such  outlines 
as  fiondi  of  water  might  be  supposed  to  have,  if 
bounded,  or  separated,  by  the  gray  land.  And 
aoch,  I  think,  was  the  former  condition  of  both. 
The  gray  land  formed  the  entire  surface,  with 
such  slight  variations  of  level  as  had  been 
(Bansed  by  the  different  currents  and  eddy  waters, 
when  eovered  by  the  Chesapeake.  When  the 
highest  parts  were  raised  above  the  height  of  the 
ti£,  fresh  water,  from  the  springs  and  rains,  filled 
the  lower  parts,  rendering  them  shaUow  ponds, 
gradually  becoming  changed,  by  the  growth,  de- 
jBay  and  deposite  of  vegetable  matter,  to  swamps; 
and  which  now  form  the  black  lands,  so  celebrated 
both  for  their  original  and  very  durable  fertility. 
According  to  th^  views,  the  original  gray  land, 
should  be' the  sub-soil  of  ail  the  black  land;  and 


such  a|)peared  tome  to  be  the  case,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  present  existing  differences  of  the  two 
sub-soils.     Both  are  stiff,   tenacious,  and  very 
intractable  clays;  difficult  to  penetrate  when  dr\^ 
and  difficult  to  clear  from  the  diggmg  implemcir, 
when  wet.    But  while  the  sub-soil  of  the  gray 
land,  when  thrown  up,  remains  barren,  that  oC 
the  black  land»  though  cutting  like  putty  or  pitch, 
when  moist,  and  forming  very  hard  clods  when  fin^t 
dry,  moulders  down,  after  exposure,  even  thoui;h 
but  to  summer  weather,  and  becomes  finely  pulve- 
rized, mellow,  and  fertile,  so  as  not  to  be  distin- 
guishable from  the  black  upper  soil.    The  cause  of 
this  difference  of  the  sub^soils,  I  infer  to  be   this. 
All,  as  stated  before,  lie  over  a  continuous  bed  of 
marl;  but,  according  to  the  supposed  fomaation, 
that  under  the  black  soil  is  of  much  the  least 
thickness.     It  is.  even  now,  penetrated  by  the 
craw -fish,  (or  cray-fish,)  which  sink  their  curious 
wells  and  dwellings  from  the  surface  of  all  the 
black  soil  to  the  mart  below,  and  bring  up  the 
shelly  earth,  to  form  their  boildimrs  above  the  sur- 
face;  and  the  annually  renewed  labors  of  millions 
of  these  little  well-diggers,  continued  for  ages, 
must  have  had  no  inconsiderable  influence  in  ren- 
dering calcareous  the  black  soil,  and  also  its  sub- 
soil, through  which  they  pass.    The  craw-fish 
do  not  bore  in  the  ^y  lands.    But  a  still  greater 
operation  of  this  kmd  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
growing  trees;  which,  by  their  roots  penetrating 
the  mari  below,  drew  up  lime  continually,  and 
by  their  subsequent  deata  and  decay,  deposited 
ail  the  lime,  thus  incorporated  in  their  substance, 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

These  geological  speculations  (if  they  may  be 
dignified  by  that  name,)  may  appear  to  some  as 
foolish,  smd  to  others  as  idle  and  unnecessarily 
brought  forward,  even  if  true.  But  any  plaosi- 
ble  theory  of  the  formation,  and  cause  of  the  pe- 
culiar features,  of  this  region,  is  not  foreign  or 
useless  to  an  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the 
soils;  and  this  theory  seems  to  me  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  the  now  existing  circuoscanceis. 
This  will  be  further  seen  in  the  following  as  well 
as  the  preceding  parts  of  the  description. 

The  soil  of  the  black  land,  when  rooisl,  or  just 
turned  up  by  the  plough,  is  as  black  as  any  can 
well  be;  and  even  when  dry,  is  so  much  darker 
as  to  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  gray.  It 
is  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  vegetable 
matter,  even  when  worn  by  exhausting  cultiva- 
tion for  many  years.  From  its  being  very  favor* 
able  to  the  growth  of  white  and  red  clover,  meli- 
lot,  and  other  products  of  calcareous  soils,  it  is 
evident  that  much  lime  must  have  been  drawn 
from  the  marl  below,  bv  the  trees,  or  otherwise, 
and  fixed  in  the  soil.  And  this  lime  still  remains 
in  the  soil,  though  it  is  not  in  the  state  of  carbon- 
ate of  lime.  The  soil  is  not  generally  calcareous; 
but  is  neutralf  according  to  the  doctrine  of  acid  and 
neutral  soils  presented  in  the  '  Essay  on  Calca- 
reous Manures.'  If  any  of  the  black  soil  has 
calcareous  earth,  exceeding  the  acid,  and  the  vege- 
table matter,  with  which  it  combines,  and  there- 
fore would  show  the  presence  of  some  carbonate 
of  lime,  it  should  be  such  as  had  been  among  the 
richest  originally,  and  the  most  retentive  of  fer- 
tility under  as  long-continued  and  severe  cultiva- 
tion as  any  part  has  borne,  and  to  which  no  ma- 
nure had  ever  been  given.  From  just  such  as 
this,  I  selected  for  trial,  a  specimen,  at  Warner 
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Ha]],  the  farm  of  CoIId  Clarke,  eeq.  The  speci- 1 
men  was  subjected  to  a  very  delicate  and  sure 
test,  which  gave  evidence  ot  the  presence  of  an 
exceedingly  minute  proportion  of  carbonate  of 
lime;  but  so  small,  that  it  was  impossible  to  mea- 
sure It,  and  cerlainly  not  equal  to  one  erain  in 
10,00Q  of  soil.  This  therefore,  substantially,  is  a 
neutral  soil.  The  gray  has  generally  a  sprinkling 
of  sheep-sorrel;  which  proves  sufficiently  that  the 
soil  is  actually,  though  but  slightly,  acid;  and  needs 
calcareous  manure  to  remove  that  noxious  quality, 
as  well  as  for  the  other  advantages,  which  tne 
black  soil  might  also  derive,  in  a  less  degree. 

Very  little  of  this  black  land  remains  now  in  its 
natural  state,  in  wood  and  almost  under  water, 
as  all  such  was  formerly.  But  at  Warner  Hall 
there  is  a  large  body  (300  acres)  both  of  black 
and  gray  soil  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  which  I  ex- 
amined carefully,  and  with  peculiar  interest,  as  fur- 
nishing the  best  indications  of  character.  In  this 
natural  state,  and  at  this  time  (May  12th,)  and 
through  winter  and  spring  generally,  the  uncleared 
black  laud  is  truly  what  it  is  called,  "swamp 
land.''  The  soil  is  saturated  and  in  many  places 
covered  by  water,  from  rain,  and  it  is  trouble- 
some to  nde  over  the  miry  surface,  and  impossi- 
ble to  walk,  except  through  soft  mud  and  water. 
The  larger  growth  is  black-gum,  of  great  size, 
white  or  sweet-gum,  ash,  sycamore,  and  other 
trees  seldom  fouiM  on  high  and  dry  lands.  The 
papaw  is  very  abundant,  though  ^nerally  of 
small  size.  When  new,  the  black  land  is  of  the 
hifibest  firrade  of  fertility;  and  even  under  great 
defects  of  drainage,  produced  50  bushels  of  com 
to  the  acre.  Under  tillage,  the  soil  becomes  as 
finely  pulverized  and  as  light  as  can  be  in  any  case; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  as  well  suited  for  wheat  as 
for  corn.  After  many  years  of  scourging  culti- 
vation, and  without  manure,  (for  that  was  rarely 
given  to  any  of  this  soil,)  the  black  lands,  thus 
abused,  can  yet  produce  25  or  30  bushels  of  com 
to  the  acre.  1  saw  on  the  land  of  Major  W.  K. 
Perrin,  on  Ware  river,  a  growth  of  very  (air  red 
clover,  regularly  and  thickly  set,  on  a  field  which 
had  been  for  the  ten  previous  years  under  the 
two-shift  rotation  of  corn  and  wheat,  and  proba- 
bly not  rested  from  grain  tillage,  even  one  year, 
in  the  many  tha^  have  passed  since  the  land  was 
first  cleared. 

The  soil  of  the  black  land,  though  so  light  un- 
der tillage,  is  mostly  a  stiff  and  very  tenacious 
clay  loam  when  ploughed  up,  and  while  moist. 
Some  however,  as  on  parts  of  Whitemarsh,  the 
(arm  of  John  Tabb,  esq.,  is  found  much  more  san- 
dy. The  soil  is  very  deep,  say  one  to  two  feet; 
and  it  then  changes  to  the  stifi*  but  open  clay  sub- 
soil which  has  been  already  spoken  of.  Still  low- 
er, the  day  is  blue,  close,  and  very  heavy  when 
dried,  after  being  worked  into  a  mass  when  wet. 
Still,  like  the  upper  clay,  this  also  crambles  fine 
by  exposure,  and  becomes  good  soil. 

The  clay  shores  of  JVlobj^ick  ba^,  where  left 
naked  at  low  tide,  seemed  to  my  view  to  be  not 
very  unlike  the  clay  soil  of  the  gray  land;  and 
the  shallows  in  the  Chesapeake,  stretching  from 
the  lower  end  of  Gloucester,  are  composed  of  na- 
ked and  solid  marl,  such  as  forms  tlie  lowest  stra- 
tum of  the  low-grounds.  This  probably  lies  un- 
der all  the  adjacent  shoals  of  the  bay,  and  like- 
wise under  the  marshes,  which,  though  covered 
frequently  by  the  tide,  and  always  as  wet  as 
possible,  are  yet  so  firm  that  I  rode  briskly  and 


easily  across  many  acres  Without  any  danger  of 
miring.  In  the  firm  parts  of  these  marshes, 
shores,  and  still  lower  shoals,  is  presented  ano- 
ther body  of  Gloucester  gray  land,  which  wants 
nothing  but  elevation,  to  be  the  same  with  such 
as  is  now  distinguished  by  that  name.  But 
enough  of  uncertain  speculation. 

Of  the  "  chocolate  land"  there  is  but  little;  and 
I  saw  none  e?[cept  that  which  is  part  of  the  farm 
of  Jefierson  Sinclair,  esq.,  at  the  mouth  of  Ware, 
or  rather  on  Mobjack  bay.  The  marl  there,  un- 
der this  chocolate  land,  is  so  near  the  surface  as  to 
be  generally  within  reach  of  deep  ploughing;  and 
the  common  ditches  of  the  farm  sink  so  deeply 
into  it,  that  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  their 
banks  is  composed  of  a  very  rich  marl.  Thus, 
merely  by  ploughing,  and  by  carting  ofi"  the  ditch 
banks  as  manure,  the  land  is  made  more  and 
more  calcareous ;  and  was  probably  so  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  before  cultivation,  as  the  rich 
marl  is  at  so  little  depth  below  the  surface.  This 
marl,  by  its  yellowish  red  color,  seems  to  contain 
much  iron;  and  to  this,  as  well  as  its  calcareous 
quality,  is  probably  due  the  reddish-brown  color 
of  the  soil,  fi-om  which  its  name  is  taken,  and  also 
its  remarkable  productiveness.  This  kind  is  the 
most  valuable  land  in  Gloucester. 

This  land  was,  not  many  years  ago,  a  shallow 
pond,  eovered  with  water-plants  and  gall-bushes, 
and  was  celebrated  as  a  place  of  resort  for  wild 
ducks.  This,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
whole  farm,  is  so  low,  that  high  tides  flow  up  into 
aJl  the  ditches,  or,  at  least,  did  so  flow,  until  a  bank 
was  made  and  flood-gates  erected,  to  exclude  the 
tides.  But  though  Tower  than  any  other  arable 
part  of  the  country,  this  land  was  decidedly  ths 
driest,  when  visited.  The  marl  on  which  it  lies 
appears  to  be  an  almost  unmixed  mass  of  finely 
broken  fossil  shells ;  and  this  very  open  stratum, 
though  so  little  above  the  level  of  common  tides, 
and  though  always  wet  within  a  foot  or  two  of  its 
top,  yet  serves,  by  its  openness  above,  as  a  com- 
plete under-draining  to  the  land. 

Two  specimens  of  tliis  marl  which  I  selected, 
as  apparently  presenting  the  average  richness  in 
calcareous  matter,  when  analyzed,  gave  products 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  (or  pure  calcareous  earth,) 
the  one  of  76  parts  in  the  100,  and  the  other  72. 
The  first  was  of  the  most  usual  appearance,  con- 
sisting of  very  small,  or  broken  and  loose  shells, 
mixed  with  either  the  oxide  (or  rust)  of  iron,  or 
clay  of  that  color.  The  last  specimen  was  in 
parts  tinged  deeply  with  green,  by  a  fine  green 
clay  with  which  it  is  mixed.  The'  chocolate  soil 
lying  above  this  marl  is  every  where  mixed  more 
or  less  with  fine  particles  of  shells,  perceptible  by 
the  eye.  A  specimen  selected  from  ploughed  land, 
and  among  the  best  in  productiveness,  yielded  6 
per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime.  This  was  more 
calcareous,  to  the  eye,  than  many  other  parts,  but 
less  80  than  others.  No  marl  had  ever  been  cart- 
ed there.  But  as  very  deep  ploughing  will  al- 
most every  where  bring  up  marl  to  mix  with  this 
soil,  it  is  difficult  to  select  an  average  specimen; 
and  impossible  to  know  whether  the  soil  was  par-' 
tially,  and  to  what  extent,  so  mixed  by  nature,  or 
by  cultivation.  Mr.  Sinclair  has  made  as  much 
as  14  barrels  of  com  to  the  acre  on  some  of  this 
land.  It  produces  clover  finely;  and  part  then  had 
on  it  (after  clover-fallow)  the  finest  wheat  which 
I  saw  in  Gloucester. 
Of  other  maris  of  the  county  of  which  I  took 
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specimens  for  analyzing,  the  following  were  the 
•everal  proportions  of  carbonate  of  liroe  found. 

White  marl,  from  beneath  black  low- ground 
soils,  taken  out  of  a  ditch  2j^  feet  deep,  on  Warner 
Hall,  the  estate  of  Colin  Clarke,  esq.,  contained 
68  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Three  specimens  from  the  digjsnngs  on  the 
hi^h  land  of  John  Tabb,  Esq.,  surrounding  the 
court-house — 

No.  1,  yellow  marl  -  -  -  69  percent. 
No.  2,  yellow  -  -  -  -  67  per  cent. 
No.  8,  blue       -        -        -        -        36  per  cent 

Two  specimens  from  the  high-land  part  of  the 
farm  of  w.  K.  Perrin,  Esq.,  on  Ware  river- 
No.  1,  at  the  bottom  of  the  digging,  47  per  cent 
No.  2,  from  the  top,  -        -       62  per  cent 

When  compared  with  maris  of  70  to  80  per 
cent.,  and  even  richer  kinds,  of  which  reports  have 
been  spread  abroad,  it  may  be  that  the  poorer  of 
these  kinds  may  be  thought  too  weak  lor  use ;  and 
therefore  the  statement  (S*  their  degree  of  strength 
may  even  discourage  the  worki ng  t  hem .  There  is  a 
general  and  very  erroneous  fastidiousness  on  this 
subject  M  any  are  anxious  to  marl  if  they  could  be 
sure  that  their  nanks  are  rich  enough ;  but  would 
be  reluctant  to  commence,  and  doubtful  of  the  pro- 
fit, with  their  mari,  if  its  strength  were  supposed 
or  proved  to  contain  less  carbonate  of  lime  by  90 
or  40  cent  than  some  other  kinds.  It  is  undenia- 
ble that  such  differences  are  very  important ;  and 
that  mari  of  80  per  cent  is  worth  per  bushel  twice 
as  much  as  that  of  40,  and  four  times  as  much  as 
that  of  20  per  cent,  other  circumstances  being 
equal.  Nevertheless,  they  who  cannot  use  richer, 
may  be  welt  content  with  making  proper  applica- 
tions of  the  poorest  qualities.  The  facility  of  ap- 
plying a  very  poor  mari,  may  make  it  cheaper  to 
give  of  it  to  the  land  a  certain  amount  of  calca- 
reous matter,  (the  only  obiect  of  the  application.) 
than  from  a  bed  twice  or  tnrice  as  rich.  My  own 
maris  used  during  the  first  years  of  my  practice, 
and  through  the  first  400  acres  covered,  did  not 
average,  throughout  the  work,  more  than  38  per 
cent. ;  and  in  addition,  and  what  is  more  import- 
ant, the  average  difficulties  caused  by  depth  of 
the  over-lying  earth,  the  wetness  of  the  mari,  and 
the  high  hills  and  the  distances  over  which  it  was 

gmerelly  drawn,  were  unusually  great,  and  very 
r  greater  than  any  required  in  Gloucester;  and 
that,  nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  errors 
and  losses  caused  by  want  of  experience,  and  of  any 

Kractical  guide,  these  labors  were  more  effective,  and 
ave  resulted  in  a  higher  degree  of  continued  im- 
provement, and  more  net  profit  on  the  investment, 
than  is  known  of  any  otner  prior  improvements 
elsewhere,  or  of  any  made  since,  by  other  means 
than  mariin^  or  liming.  I  have  used,  and  in 
great  quantities  and  with  results  entirely  satisfac- 
tory, a  body  of  mari  which  had  barely  20  per  cent, 
of  calcareous  earth,  and  the  other  remaining  fbur- 
fiflhs  of  worthless  sand.  These  statements,  and 
the  egotism,  may  be  pardoned  for  the  lesson 
which  they  convey,  to  all  who  hesitate  to  use  mari 
because  it  is  not  richer  than  30  or  even  40  per  cent 
The  highest  point  of  the  ridge  of  high-land  in 
Gloucester,  is  generally  a  loam  of  moderately 
close  texture.  The  slopes  are  more  sandy.  All 
the  high-land  that  came  under  my  view,  seemed 
to  be  of  that  def^tive  natural  constitution  which 
makes  marl  oeceasary,  and  which  will  return  the 


largest  profits  for  its  application.  I  saw  only  one 
farm  where  it  had  been  applied  generally,  or  to 
great  extent,  as  well  as  to  great  advantage.  This 
was  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Taliaferro's.  But  several  other 
gentlemen,  though  later  beginners,  have  also  done 
much  in  mariing  on  the  high-lands. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  variations  of  level, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  low-ground,  are 
scarcely  distingushabie  by  the  eye;  and  not  at  ad, 
except  to  close  inspection.     The  view  extends 
without  interruption  for  some  twenty  miles  over  the 
low-ground;  which,  so  fhr  as  the  eye  would  indi- 
cate, is  one  perfectly  level  and  unbroken  surface. 
Though  almost  every  farm  has  more  or  less  of 
wood-land,  the  proportion  is  small,  to  the  quaatity 
of  open  and  arable  land;  and  without  intercepting 
much  of  the  circle  of  vision,  or  range  of  view, 
the  woods  add  greatly  to  the  peculiar  and  striking 
beauties  of  the  landscape.    I  never  had  exhibited 
tq  my  sight  more  beautiful  scenery,  than  from  se- 
veral different  points  on  the  brow  of  the  hilt, 
or  long  ridge  of  high  land,  which  forms  the  land 
boundary,  and  every  where  overiooks  the  k>w- 
^unds.    Among  these  positions,  are  the  man- 
sion house  on  Whitemarsn,  that  of  Col.  Thomas 
Smith,  near  Ware  river,  and  Zion  Hill,  a  neat 
little  chureh  which  overiooks  the  winding  North 
river  and  the  numerous  fhrms  on  its  bordere.  The 
wide  extent  of  fisrtileor  apparently  fertile  land, 
seems  perfectly  level,  and  the  surface  unbroken 
except  by  the  waters  of  the  rivers,  which,  seen  in 
various  turns,  and  between  different  bodies  of 
wood,  or  other  obstructions  to  the  view,  appear  like 
BO  main'  detached  lakes  of  clear  and  placid  water. 
To  a  farmer's  eye,  the  agricultural  besuty  still 
more  heightens  that  of  the  landscape.    The  fields 
are  generally  divided  by  very  neat  fences,  which, 
as  well  as  the  numerous  ditches,  are  so  placed  as 
to  make  the  dividing  lines  straight,  and  generally 
at  right-angles;  and  thousands  of  acres  of  such 
regulariy-shaped  fields  are  spread  before  the  ob- 
server in  all  the  variety  of  naked  or  newly  plou^- 
ed  dark  soil,  and  the  different  shades  of  given  of 
the  fields  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  clover,  and  natu- 
ral grass  on  the  pastures.    The  wntens  and  the 
woods  fill  the  remainder  of  the  picture,  which  is 
further  heighened   in  beauty  by  the  numerous 
mansions  and  other  buildings,  on  neighboring  low- 
ground  farms;  and  to  the  prospect  there  is   no 
limit,  save  that  fixed  by  the  feebleness  and  im- 
perfection of  the  power  of  seeing.      From    the 
elevated  site  of  the  Whitemnrsh  mansion,  these 
general  and  uniform  features  of  the  low-ground 
sceneiy  are  exhibited  to  great  advantage.     But 
in  addition,   there  is   also  an   unusually   large 
proportion  of  black  soil,  and  of  luxuriant  crops, 
in  the  fore-ground  of  the   landscape ;    and   the 
waters  of  two  of  the  arms  of  the  Mobjack  bay, 
the  Severn  on  the  right  and  the  Ware  on  the  lefl, 
are  in  full  view,  and  the  waters  of  the  wider  parts 
of  these  bays  are  seen  spread  out  in  the  distance, 
and  over  the  tops  of  the  intervening  trees,  and  the 
whole  so  separated  by  land  and  by  woods,  as  to 
appear  like  many  lakes,  varying  from  very  small 
to  very  large  size.    From  the  same  point  of  view, 
vessels  may  also  be  seen  sailing  on  the  North 
river,  though  the  water  is  too  far  distant  to  be  vi- 
sible.   When  seen  soon  afler  sunrise,  or  before 
sunset,  and  in  the  position  to  show  the  ruddy 
glow  of  the  sun's  reflected  splendor,  each  of  these 
seeming  lakes  deserves  to  be  compared  to  a 
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agricuKural  beauty  to  this  extensive  flat,  because 
the  fertiiity  of  the  whole,  as  seen  indistinctly  in 
the  distance,  is  raised  by  the  imagination  much 
higher  than  would  be  found  real,  upon  closer  in- 
spection, and  longer  acquaintance. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  describe  the  farm- 
ing in  generaVor  any  of  the  practices  with  particu- 
larity. For  this,  I  had  neither  sufficient  time,  nor 
opportunity,  stranger  as  1  was  to  every  thing  in 
the  county.  A  very  slight  sketch  is  all  that  will 
be  attempted. 

The  rotation  most  in  use  on  the  low-grounds,  is 
the  three-shift;  of  Ist,  com,  2d  wheat,  barle^r,  or 
oats,  3d,  restf  as  it  is  called,  which  is  grazing, 
either  on  clover,  or  without.  The  two-smd  rota- 
tion, which  is  simply  that  of  the  first  two  years  of 
the  other,  and,  of  course,  without  any  rest  from  an 
annual  crop  of  some  kind  of  grain,  was  formerly 
general,  and  is  even  now  still  pursued  by  many. 
None  but  excellently  constituted  soil  could  have  so 
long  borne  so  scourging  a  course  as  even  the  mild- 
est of  these  two;  especially  as  very  little  manure 
was  used,  until  recently,  except  on  a  few  farms. 
Five  years  ago,  clover  was  sown  but  on  a  few 
spots,  and  to  a  very  limited  extent,  though  now  it 
is  on  almost  every  farm,  and  usually  covers  a  large 
part  of  the  field  which  is  third  in  the  course  of 
crops.  In  addition  to  this  late  and  vital  improve- 
ment, I  was  told  by  several  ^rmers  that  the  whole 
quantity  of  manure  now  used  in  one  year,  is  ten- 
fold greater  than  a  very  few  years  ago;  and  that  a 
strong  and  effective  impulse  has  certainly  been 
^ven  to  the  general  improvement  of  agriculture 
in  the  whole  county.  This  impulse,  in  part,  was 
said  to  have  been  received  from  the  contents  of  the 
Farmers'  Register.  Of  the  correctness  of  this 
supposition  it  was  not  for  me  to  judge;  and  if  other- 
wise, it  would  have  been  too  gratifying,  to  be 
much  questioned,  or  severely  scrutinized. 

Besides  the  manures  furnished  bv  the  offal  of 
crops,  passed  through  the  farm-yard,  or  stable,  as 
elsewhere,  the  improving  farmers  of  the  low- 
grounds  have  found  and  have  used,  and  are  yet  in 
the  course  of  using,  great  and  valuable  supplies,  in 
the  ancient  accumulations  of  oyster-shells  and 
rich  earth,  &c.  made  on  all  old  settlements,  either 
by  the  present  inhabitants,  or  the  aborigines.  In 
some  few  places,  the  Indian  banks  of  oyster-shells 
still  cover  acres  of  their  former  towns,  and  would 
furnish  much  of  calcareous  as  well  as  of  enriching 
manure.  But  the  more  recent  accumulations  are 
those  mostly  used,  and  these  also  were  large,  as  the 
removal  had  been  long  neglected.  Of  the  great 
body  of  marl,  lying  under  all  the  low-grounds,  but 
little  has  been  used  as  manure,  and  there  is  too 
little  confidence,  in  general,  in  its  profit  on  the 
low-grounds,  to  induce  the  application.  Some  farm- 
ers, however,  are  zealously  enga^red  in  marling 
the  low-grounds,  and  already  consider  their  outlay 
well  repaid.  Capt.  Tabb,  on  North  river,  is  as  yet 
the  most  extensive  marler  of  low-ground;  and  he 
thinks  that  whoever  has  enough  leaves  or  woods- 
litter,  to  apply  with  or  af\er  marl,  can  make  his 
farm  as  rich  as  he  may  desire. 

Though  I  would  strongly  urge  the  mariing  of 
aUxhe  low-grounds,  (unless  any  part  be  already 
sufficiently  calcareous,)  and  would  expect  great 
profit  therefrom,  considering  the  uncommon  ease 
and  cheapness  with  which  the  manure  could  be 
applied,  still,  1  do  not  expect  fhim  it  any  thing  like 


''sheet  of  btinoished  gold,"  fully  as  much  as  Scott's 
Loch  Katrine.  There  is  another  appearance  of 
the  sun-liffht  on  the  water  which  was  to  me  more 
novel,  and  therefore  still  more  striking.  Between 
8  and  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  riding  along 
the  ridge  of  the  high-land,  I  came  in  sight  of  the 
distant  and  wide  waters  of  the  Mobjack,  or  per- 
haps of  the  main  Chesapeake  beyond.  These 
waters,  thus  seen  over  the  tops  of  high  woods,  al- 
ways presented,  to  the  unaccustomed  eve,  the  op- 
tical delusion  of  the  water  appearing  full  as  high 
as  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees ;  and  in  addition, 
in  this  case,  the  water  being  directly  beneath  the 
sun's  position,  received  from  it  no  red  or  fiery  re- 
flection, but  the  white  and  dazzling  brilliancy  of 
snow,  seen  in  bright  sunshine. 

There  are  other  and  great  beauties  of  these  wind- 
ing and  narrow  sea-creeks  or  bays,  which  are  im- 
properiy  called  rivers,  and  which  misnomer  serves 
to  convey  very  false  ideas  of  these  waters.  To 
me,  and  probably  to  most  other  inhabitants  of 
lower  Virginia,  there  are  associated  with  a  small 
tide- water  river,  the  ideas  of  head- streams  con- 
tributing irregularly,  but  largely,  to  the  supply  of 
always  muddy  water — muddy  shores,  and  the  mar- 

S'ns  bordered  and  deformed  in  many  places  by 
rge  miry  marshes — and  these  visible  cnaractere 
inseparably  connected  with  the  stench  of  decaying 
vegetation,  and  the  certain  production  of  disease. 
But  very  different  are  the  features  of  these  arms 
of  the  Mobjack  bay.  Except  the  Ware,  none  of 
them  receive  but  a  very  small  supply  of  fresh  wa- 
ter from  springs,  streams  or  rains.  They  are  filled 
with  refluent  sea-water,  as  clear  as  crystal,  and 
pure  except  for  saitness.  There  is  very  little  marsh 
on  either,  and  on  North  river,  none ;  which,  by 

S'vin^  clean  and  firm  shores  every  where,  renders 
at  river  and  its  margins  more  beautiful  than  any 
other.  The  general  level  of  the  low-ffround  re- 
gion is  supposed  to  be  not  more  than  sixreet  above 
the  height  of  common  high  tide— and  jgenerally 
less ;  and  as  there  is  no  sensible  decline  to  the 
watePs  edge,  the  waters  seem  to  fill  their  broad 
basins  to  the  brims*  The  very  winding  courses 
of  these  waters  present  continued  changes  of 
prospect,  and  yet  almost  always  that  of  lakes. 
Though  every  one  of  the  numerous  mansions  on 
the  North  river  farms,  as  on  the  other  rivers,  is 
placed  close  to  the  water's  edge,  still  the  crooked- 
ness of  the  course  serves  to  scatter  them  over  a 
wide  space,  and  prevents  that  uniformity  of  ap- 
pearance that  would  be  expected  from  such  an  ar- 
rangement. The  waters  of  North  river,  especial- 
ly, confined  by  such  banks,  are  beautiful ;  whether 
seen  in  calm  repose,  or  enough  affected  by  the 
wind  to  crest  the  sea-green  waves  with  white 
loam.  It  is,  with  all  its  accompaniments,  a  scene, 
and  a  condition  of  things,  more  like  romance  than 
real  life ;  and  to  a  writer  of  romance,  I  would  es- 
pecially recommend  the  North  river  of  Gloucester 
to  furnish  both  scenery  and  subject  matter.  But 
it  is  full  time  to  return  from  this  digression  from 
my  proper  subject 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  uniform  level  of  this 
region  may  appear  too  monotonous,  and  become 
wearisome,  wnen  the  novelty  is  over,  and  also 
that  this  future  is  the  more  pleasing  to  me,  from 
another  eariy  association  of  ideas,  which  is  not  al- 
ways correctly  applied  here.  Very  low  and  level 
land,  wherever  I  have  known  it  before,  is  also 
very  rich  land;  and  tiiis  idea  gives  the  mqre  of  |  such  large  increased  products  to  the  acrey  or  per 
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cent  on  previous  products,  as  is  found  on  soils  na- 
turally poor,  and  of  much  less  value  than  these, 
fiut  much  of  this  land  could  be  marled  so  cheap- 
ly, that  an  increased  clear  product  of  only  one 
bushel  of  wheat  (at  present  prices)  or  200  lbs.  of 
clover-hay,  would  amount  to  near  or  quite  100  per 
cent,  of  annual  and  permanent  profit  on  the  in- 
vestment. On  the  gray  lands  (unless  marled  from 
the  black,)  the  expense  would  be  greater,  and 
likewise  the  product,  as  these  lands  evidently  need 
marl  to  neutralize  their  acid  quality,  as  well  as  to 
store  up  and  fix  putrescent  matters.  On  the  poor 
high-lands  there  are  many  farmers  using  marl; 
and  what  is  the  more  gratifying,  and  the  stronger 
evidence  of  the  manifest  profitable  returns,  I  was 
told  that  it  is  mostly  among  the  poorer  class  of 
farmers  that  these  improvements  are  to  be  found. 
Marl  is  found  in  almost  every  ravine  cutting 
through  the  hi^h-land,  and  along  the  whole  Ches- 
apeake side  of  Its  steep  slope.  In  the  black  low- 
grounds,  the  ordinary  ditching,  of  two  and  a  half 
ieet  depth,  of\en  reaches  the  marl,  and  sometimes 
it  forms  the  bottom  of  a  ditch  for  half  a  mile  to- 
gether. If  all  the  ditches  were  deepened,  the 
same  operation  would  serve  to  drain  the  land  bet- 
ter, of  subterraneous  spring  water,  Twhich  opera- 
tion is  much  needed,)  and  to  fumisn  marl,  in  the 
cheapest  manner,  for  all  the  adjacent  ground.  If 
there  were  any  need  to  increase  the  already  great 
facilities  for  water  conveyance,  level  navigable  ca- 
nals, might  be  extended  from  any  one  river  to  an- 
other, or  all  the  way  from  York  river  to  the  head 
of  North  river,  by  digging  not  more  than  fVom  6 
to  10  and  very  rarely  perhaps  14  feet,  and  the  low- 
er part  would  be  in  solid  marl  throughout;  and, 
thus,  if  properly  located,  and  on  a  general  and 
uniform  plan,  the  same  excavations  which  would 
be  profitably  made  for  obtaining  marl  alone,  would 
also  furnish  deep  drains  for  the  land,  which  would 
be  very  beneficial,  and  also  might  carry  any  desi- 
rable depth  of  tide  water,  and  navigation,  at  the 
sMne  time.  I  merely  mention  this  as  illustrating 
tbd  remarkable  natural  facilities  offered  for  these 
operations;  and  not  to  recommend  their  being  thus 
combined.  For  though,  even  on  such  a  combined 
plan,  the  marling  here  could  be  effected  far  cheap- 
er than  in  most  other  places,  where  that  is  the 
sole  object,  yet  it  may  be  done  here  much  cheap- 
er still)  by  digging  in  the  spots  where  the  marl  is 
nearest  the  surmce,  or  nearest  to  the  land  on 
which  it  is  to  be  applied.  High  as  the  stratuhi  of 
marl  lies,  still  it  is  beneath  the  surface  and  level  of 
land  naturally  wet,  and  seldom  sufficiently  drain- 
ed. Of  course  the  marl  is  wet,  and  usually  after 
being  dug  into,  two  or  three  feet,  furnishes  enough 
water  for  permanent  wells.  These  difficulties  are 
greatly  and  erroneously  magnified  by  the  imagi- 
nation of  those  even  who  desire  to  use  marl,  or 
who  have  tried  digging  at  'leisure  times,"  (that 
is  in  winter,  or  wet  weather,  unfit  for  cultivating 
the  soil,)  and  always  without  any  proper  plan  for 
keeping  water  fVom  impeding  the  work.  It  is  al- 
ways important,  for  saving  labor,  and  for  marling 
cheaply,  and  to  any  great  extent,  that  wet  dig- 
^ngs  should  be  drained  as  efiectually  as  the  loca- 
tion admits;  and,  every  where,  that  the  marling 
should  be  carried  on  as  a  regular  and  continued 
work,  throughout  the  year,  or  through  all  the  best 
season  of  it.  But  no  where  would  more  advan- 
tage be  gained  by  following  these  two  rules  than 
here;  and  by  the  neglect  of  both,  in  every  case, 


great  obstacles  to  the  work  have  been  created, 
and  suffered  to  operate  most  injuriously.      No 
general  plan  for  excavating  marl  in  such  situalions 
can  be  prescribed  in  advance  of  practice,   apd 
without  some  experience  of  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  bed;  but  I  may  venture  to  as- 
sert that  the  cost  of  pitting  marl  here  would  be  re- 
duced 10  half  of  that  of  any  of  the  work  already 
executed,  by  attending  to  the  following  general 
directions.     First— to  sink,  from  the  intended  pits, 
a  ditch,  to  bring  oflT  the  water,  as  low  as  an  outlet 
can  be  well  obtained;  and  that  would  generally 
be  as  low  as  the  tide  water.    Secondly,  to  keep 
the  area  of  excavation  as  well  drained  as  possible. 
And  thirdly,  to  keep  at  work  regularly  througfaoat 
the  year,  or  to  suspend  operations  only  during  the 
depth  of  winter,  if  that  season  should  be  attended 
with  much  increased  difficulty.     Without  thus 
making  it  a  regular  and  continuous  job  of  work, 
I  may  venture  to  foretel  that  no  man  will  do 
much  at  marling  on  the  Gloucester  low-grouods. 
The  most  that  has  yet  been  done,  except  on  a 
veiy  few  farms,  is  in  carting  ofi*  the  ditch-baniEs, 
to  level  them,  as  well  as  for  manuring;  and  as 
many  parts  of  these  are  mixed  lamty  with  mari, 
the  earth  gives  calcareous,  as  well  as  enriching 
manure.   In  any  such  mixture,  however,  the  share 
of  benefit  due  to  the  marl  alone  cannot  be  exactly 
known;  and  it  is  therefore  seldom  fully  appreciat- 
ed.   But,  whether  it  is  owing  to  this  chance- 
made  and  little- valued  admixture  of  marl,  or  other- 
wise, all  persons  are  satisfied  of  the  profit  of 
using,  as  manure,  rich  banks  of  ditches,  scrapin<!s 
around  old  dwellings,  (which  here  are  always  cal- 
careous, with  oyster-shells  as  well  as  ashes);  and 
these  manures  have  been  used  and  are  still  in  the 
course  of  application,  to  great  extent.    Many  of 
these  applications  are,  in  fact,  marling^  or  adding 
calcareous  earth  to  the  soil;   though  that,  the 
most  important  action  of  the  manure,  is  never  du- 
ty appreciated,  and  sometimes  perhaps  not  even 
known  by  the  persons  deriving  the  benefit. 

Wheat  is  considered  here  a  more  uncertain  crop 
than  in  general,  and  especially  on  the  black  lands. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  best  cultivators  and  most  suc- 
cessful and  judicious  farmere,  the  deceased  Philip 
Tabb,  pronounced  that  these  l>tack  lands  would 
not  do  for  wheat-culture ;  and  his  opinions  had  so 
much  weight,  that  it  was  one  of  the  causes  why 
bariey  i^as  made,  for  a  long  time,  almost  exclu- 
sively Xhe  small-grain  crop  aAer  com.  All  this  re- 
gion is  colder  in  spring  than  on  the  tide  watere  of 
James  river,  owintr  to  the  great  exposure  to  east- 
eriy  winds,  and  their  prevalence.  1  suspect  a  still 
greater  cause  of  injury  to  the  wheat  is  the  want  of 
draining,  notwithstanding  all  the  labor  and  care 
used  for  that  object;  and  the  land  being  always,  in 
winter  and  spring,  injured  by  excess  of  water, 
either  on  the  surface,  from  reins,  or  by  suckiug  op 
moisture  from  the  veins  of  springs  below,  and 
which  may  be  reached  by  shallow  digging  every 
where.  Both  of  these  evils  are  perfectjy  within 
the  farmer's  power  to  remove ;  and  with  their  re- 
moval, I  think  that  much  of  the  supposed  unfit- 
ness of  tbe  black  lands  for  wheat  will  disappear. 

Next  to  corn,  barley  had  here  long  bleen  the 
most  important  market  crop;  and  I  have  never 
heard  of  its  being  successfully  raised  elsewhere  in 
Virginia,  or  even  a  single  trial  succeeding  well 
enough  to  induce  repetition,  except  on  the  similar 
black  lands  of  Back  river,  where  also  it  has  been 
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an  irf|portant  culture.  Hence  I  ioffer  that  a  soi)  of 
peculiar  and  uncommon  constitution  is  necessary 
for  barlejr,  and  that  the  peculiar  quality  required  is 
a  proportion  of  lime  very  unusual  in  the  natural 
soils  of  Virginia. 

But,  some  years  ago,  barley  also  became  here  a 
very  precarious  crop.  The  most  promisinjj  crops 
were  sometimes  speedily  and  almost  totally  de- 
stroyed by  myriads  of  caterpillars;  and,  in  one 
season,  by  some  other  unexplained  fatality,  ail  the 
fields  of  barley  failed.  These  disasters  caused  the 
sowing  of  this  grain  to  be  greatly  reduced  ;  and, 
though  since  increasing,  the  culture  in  general  still 
remains  but  small.  Another  objection  to  this  crop 
is  the  uncertainty  of  the  market,  and  the  great 
fluctuations  of  price,  fiarley  is  used  in  this  coun- 
try only  for  making  malt  liquorp,  and  the  demand 
is  theretore  necessarily  small. 

Corn  is  the  great  crop  of  Gloucester,  and  is 
always  a  sure  product.  To  favor  the  cultivation 
of  corn,  it  would  appear,  their  mode,  of  till- 
age is  especially  directed,  and  to  great  loss 
and  inconvenience  in  the  other  crops  of  broad- 
cast ^rain  and  clover.  The  fields  are  uni  versa tly 
kept  in  narrow  beds,  laid  oif  generally  precisely 
Qve  feet  in  width,  but  sometimes  an  inch  or  two 
wider,  and  sometimes  as  little  as  four  feet  ten 
inches.  The  general  width,  however,  is  five  feet. 
Or»e  object  of  these  narrow  beds  is  to  save  labor  in 
tillage ;  as  /bur  furrows,  thrown  by  a  two-horse 
plough,  serve  to  reverse  these  beds,  by  lapping  the 
first  two  slices  and  covering  over  eighteen  inches 
width,  unbroken,  in  the  old'alley,  or  water-furrow ; 
and  lour  other  furrows,  with  a  one-horse  plough, 
when  the  corn  is  well  advanced  in  growth,  will 
sweep  Cut  arid  cover  the  whole  interval  between 
the  rows,  throwing  the  slice  towards,  and  up  to  the 
plants.  But  even  if  labor  is  saved  in  corn-tillage, 
(of  which  I  am  not  convinced,)  it  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  having  such  narrow  beds  for  broad-cast 
crops  of  grain  or  grass.  The  sowing,  and  getting 
in  the  seed,  must  be  much  more  troublesome,  al- 
ways imperfect  compared  to  fiat  tillage,  and  ihe 
reaping  or  mowing  as  objectionable  in  both  these 
respects.  But  so  much  do  habit  and  long  usage 
lessen  our  estimate  of  difiicuities  and  losses,  that 
none  of  the  lariners  with  whom  I  talked  thought 
these  objections  to  narrow  beds  of  much  import- 
ance. Jfly  objections,  however,  are  not  wholly 
theoretical,  but  sufficiently  confirmed  also  by  the 
practice  of  several  years,  and  on  entire  fields  of  a 
large  (arm. 

But  the  roost  important  object  designed  to  be 
gained  by  this  plan  of  narrow  beds,  is  the  better 
drainage  of  a  flat  surface;  and  it  is  an  opinion  here 
universally  established,  that  by  wide  beds  that  ob- 
ject could  not  be  so  well  attained.  To  prove  this, 
the  fact  is  adduced,  that  many  persons  tried 
throwing  two  beds  into  one  (of  10  fpet)  when  sow- 
ing wheat;  and  that  the  plan  was  /band  bad  for 
drainage,  by  there  remaining  a  sink  in  the  middle 
oV  the  new  bed;  and  bad  for  the  subsequent 
tillage  of  corn,  when  these  wide  beds  were  to 
be  brought  back  to  narrow  ones.  I  admit  fbtly 
the«e  objections  to  this  particular  departure  from 
the  general  plan,  which  is  far  from  such  as  I  would 
approve;  but  nevertheless  hold  to  my 'objec!tio«ia 
to  narrow  bed  culture,  not  only  for  the  tillage  con- 
sidered alone,  but  a«  a  means  for  surface-draining. 
As  I  consider  the  plan  whieh  I  would  propose  to 
substitute  as  an  important  improvement,  and  of 
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which  1  have  practically  and  satisfhctorily  proved 
the  value  on  my  own  lands,  and  as  it  seems  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  the  Gloucester  low-grounds,  I  will 
state  my  views  at  length,  and  presume — ignorant 
and  inexperienced  as'I  am  as  to  these  lands — to 
offer  advice  as  to  their  management,  to  those  who 
have  been  long  and  well  acquainted  with  them. 
Of  coarse,  such  opinions  and  such  advice  will  be 
considered  of  very  little  value,  and  deserving  of  but 
litiie  notice. 

Compared  to  the  proper  drainage  of  the  surface^ 
the  mode  of  tillage  is  of  but  minor  importance.  So 
much  more  of  the  facility  of  cultivation  and  of  the 
amount  of  product,  would  depend  upon  the  drain- 
age than  upon  any  other  part  of  the  management, 
that  I  dismiss  any  objections  to  narrow  beds  on  the 
score  of  waste  of  labor,  or  waste  of  product ;  and 
shall  consider  the  shape  given  to  the  surface  solely 
in. connexion  with  its  most  important  object,  the 
relieving  the  surface  of  superfluous  moisture. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  surface  of 
these  low-grounds  receives  no  rain-water  except 
that  which  lails  directly  on  them ;  and  that  all  of 
that  must  be  either  absorbed  by  the  deep  soil,  or 
the  surplus  part  slowly  conveyed  to  the  ditches,  by 
water- iurrows  and  shalbw  cross-drains.  No  wa- 
ter can  otherwise  run  off,  because  the  siirface  has 
no  descent ;  and  none  can  sink,  as  on  higher  and 
more  sandy  and  open  soils,  because  the  sub-soil  is 
a  compact'  and  tough  clay,  impervious  to  water. 
Of  course,  the  object  of  the  cultivator  should  be  so 
to  slope  the  surface  as  in  the  best  manner  to  effect 
and  to  hasten  the  departure  of  all  the  excess  of 
rain-water,  beyond  the  wants  of  the  soil.  This  is 
said,  by  the  Gloucester  farmers,  to  be  done  by 
narrow  beds;  and  I  mtiintain  that  it  would  be 
much  more  efliectually  and  cheaply  done  by  very 
wide  beds,  if  properly  made  and  preserved. 

In  theory  the  narrow  beds  promise  well ;  and  I 
have  noticed  that  their  advocates  always  refer  to 
them  in  a  state  of  perfection,  which  is  rarely  found 
in  practice;  and  which,  if  greatly  departed  from, 
seems  to  defeat  their  object.  If  the  narrow  beds 
are  separated  by  open,  clean  water-furrows,  (called 
alleys  in  Gloucester,)  well  graduated,  and  having 
unbroken,  and  therefore  not  very  absorbent,  bot- 
toms, over  which  the  water  will  pass  to  cross- 
drains  and  to  ditches  in  the  lower  places — then 
there  is  in  fact  a  small  but  open  and  effective  ditch 
in  evei^  distance  of  ^ve  feet.  But  this  perfect  con- 
dition is  seldom  attained;  and  even  if  attained,  by 
great  care  and  pains,  is  lost,  or  greatly  impairea, 
by  every  ploughing,  or  other  tillage  operation, 
when  the  field  is  in  com;  and  even  by  the  growth 
of  plants,  (when  they  can  be  made  to  grow  in  the 
alleys),  when  under  a  broad -cast  crop.  When 
under  a  tillage  crop,  and  the  water-fiirrow  is 
choked  by  ploughing  or  harrowing  the  beds,  of 
couree  tHey  will  be  cleaned  out  soon  af\er.  But  if 
a  heavy  rain  falls  before  that  operation,  the  sur- 
face of  the  land  is  as  little  fitted  to  discharge  su- 
perfluous water,  as  if  no  beds  or  alleys  had  been 
made.  Indeed,  in  such  cases,  or  when  the  beddding 
is  badly  executed,  the  water-furrows  are  no  better 
than  indentations  which  serve,  not  to  discharge, 
but  to  receive  and  retain  the  excess  of  water. 

But  it  is  yielding  too  much  to  suppose  any 
thing  like  the  perfecuon  of  execution,  at  any  time, 
described  above,  even  when  most  perfect.  Such 
a  state  is  obvipusTy  impossible.  In  what  is  con- 
sidered land  well  bedded  and  water-furrowed,  the 
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bottom  of  every  furrow  is  but  a  suecenion  of  ioQg 
shallow  depressions,  separated  by  slight  bars  of 
ground,  more  elevated  naturally,  or  left  so  by  more 
shallow  cutiinit  of  the  plough  in  such  spots.  Of 
courK,  all  the«e  depressiom,  when  filled  by  rain, 
are  so  many  little  ponds;  and  even  if  not  more 
than  an  inch  deep,  the  water  must  stand  in  every 
one  until  evaporated,  or  slowly  sucked  up  by  the 
already  over-gorsred  soil.  As  the  soil  of  the 
black  land  is  generally  too  deep  to  be  cat  through 
by  the  ploughing,  an3  is  moreover  very  absorbent, 
the  disappearance  of  this  water  there  must  be 
more  generally  caused  by  absorption  than  by 
evaporation.  The  slight  and  numerous  inequali- 
ties of  depth,  referred  to,  are  such  as  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  avoid  leaving  on  the  most  level  land,  in 
ploughing,  and  of  which  the.  depressions  are  too 
small  and  too  numerous  to  b^  cut  through  and  re- 
lieved by  cross-drains,  or  grips,  as  they  arft  called 
elsewhere.  These  cross-drains  are  now  always 
made,  and  serve  well,  wherever  there  is  any  con- 
siderable natural  depression  (say  even  as  little  as 
4  inches)  stretching  across  the  direction  of  the 
beds.  But  serviceable  and  well  constructed  as 
these  may  be,  the  number  necessary  to  be  made, 
and  their  being  filled,  and  requiring  opening,  at 
every  tillage  process,  are  also  serious  difficulties. 
And  when  these  cross-drains  are  caught,  not  pro- 
perly opened,  by  heavy  rain,  the  evil  is  ao  much 
the  ffreater  than  in  the  case  of  alleys,  because  one 
of  these  grips  is  designed  to  receive,  and  dis- 
charge into  ditches,  the  water  from  hundreds  of 
beds.  The  grips  are,  and  for  convenience  ought 
to  be,  but  very  little  lower  than  the  bottoms  of  the 
water«fUrrow8;  and  therefore  both  are  necessarily 
bottomed  on  the  absorbent  soil  of  the  black  land. 

When  there  is  more  careless  and  slovenly 
ploughing,  and  surface-draining,  all  these  objec- 
tious  are  still  greater.  The  beds  under  wheat 
have  frequently  an  average  thouffh  unequal  width 
of  a  foot  or  more  in  the  water-fbrrow,  on  which 
the  plants  have  been  entirely  killed  by  standing 
water;  the  less,  though  still  highly  Infurious,  ef- 
fects of  which  must  have  extended  higher  upon 
such  narrow  and  necessarily  low  beds.  On  some 
land,  the  wheat  plants  stood  througlumt  the  fur- 
rows, and  this  was  made  a  claim  of  merit  in  the 
system,  and  in  the  execution.  But  if  the  plants  of 
wheat  live  in  so  low  a  place,  through  winter, 
as  on  the  bottoms  of  the  water^furrowp,  1  toier 
either  that  the  plants,  though  Kving,  ean^aft-ba 
beahhy  and  productive;  or  if  productive,  that  the 
soil  was,  in  fact,  so  diy  as  not  to  need  a  drain  eve- 
ry five  feet  to  keep  it  well' drained.  Upon  the 
best  executed  bedding,  surely  the  buttons  of  the 
water-furrows  must  be  more  exposed  to  wet  than 
would  be  the  whole  sorfoeei  if  there  were  no 
water-furrows. 

But,  even  on  the  plan  of  narrow  beds,  I  do  not 
consider  it  better  that  the  whole  alley  should  bear 
plants.  I  would  prefer  the  entire  absence  of  them 
on  a  narrow,  but  clean  furrow,  as  bcHst  for  both 
drainage  and  for  immediate  product 

Now  for  the  proposed  substitute. 

Supposing  the  land  to  be  already  laid  off  accu- 
rately in  five-feet  beds,  five  of  these  should  be 
thrown  together,  by  a  deep  ploughing,  so  as  to 
form  beds  of  twenty-five  feet.  It  ishould  be  done 
by  beginning  at,  and  lapping  two  furrow-slioas  on 
the  crown  of  the  middle  bed  of  the  five,  and  then 
continuing  to  plough  <'  io-and-in"  until  the  plough 


at  SMue  place  touches  the  water-fbrrow  in  which 
the  new  one  is  to  be  left.  Then  the  plough 
should  stop,  at  the  end  of  that  furrow,  and  begin 
upon  the  intended  crown  of  the  next  wide  bed, 
and  continue  it  in  like  manner  until  the  line  for  a 
new  water-furrow  is  again  touched  somewhere 
The  narrow  strip  left  between  the  two  new  beds 
should  then  be  ploughed  deeply,  "  out-and-out," 
throwing  the  slices  alternately  to  each  bed,  and 
closing  with  a  furrow  which  will  be  easily  sunk 
full  six  inches  lower  than  the  old  alley  in  thesauM 
place.  Still  the  new  bed  would  be  badly  shaped, 
owing  to  the  four  closed  old  water-furrows  not  be- 
ing enough  filled;  and  moreover  it  would  be  gmx- 
rally  too  low,  compared  to  its  width.  Hence  a 
second  ploughing  would  be  necessary  immediate- 
ly, or  before  any  heavy  rain.  The  first  furrows 
of  this  should  be  run  as  before,  except  that  instead 
of  meeting  on  the  crowns  of  the  beds,  (where 
thero  would  be  already  a  list  sufikiently  high,)  a 
width  of  about  two  feet  on  the  crowns  might  be 
omitted,  and  the  first  slices  thrown  no  closer  thaa 
to  the  edges  of  that  strip.  When  the  plough 
again  reaches  the  water-furrow,  it  will  have,  by 
the  gathering  of  so  wide  a  bed,  more  room  than 
before,  to  f iuK  the  new  waier-furrow,  deeper,  and 
also  to  clean  it  out  well.  These  two  pbug^ings, 
if  well  executed,  and  followed  by  a  harrowing, 
would  leave  the  surface  of  the  bed  tolerably  well 
graduated,  and  gently  sloping  from  the  crown  to 
shoulder;  and  the  water-furrows  at  least  9  inches 
deeper  than  the  old  ones;  and  not  only  deeper,  but 
generally  sunk  into  the  clay  sub-soil,  so  as  to  con- 
vey the  water  ofi*  through  a  close  and  im pervious 
pipe,  as  it  may  be  calledj  instead  of  over  opea  and 
loose  absorbent  soil.  The  meie  consideration  of 
the  difference  between  the  wide  and  the  narrow 
beds,  and  the  five  small  and  shallow  draining  fur- 
rows of  the  former,  and  the  broad  and  deep  one  of 
the  latter,  would  show  that  the  latter  is  better  for 
drainage.  £very  such  water-furrow  ia,  in  fact,  a 
ditch,  and  a  capacious  and  excellent  one;  but 
which  is  made  and  kept  open  by  the  plougli,  axid 
furniahes  no  impediment  to  the  erossinf  ot'  ani- 
mals, or  of  half-loaded  carts.  The  fully  loaded 
should  be  drawn  along  the  bed,  and  would  have 
a  far  better  road  than  on  narrow  beds. 

Grips  or  cross-drains  would  still  be  needed,  bat 
not  in  half  the  present  number;  because  the  now 
deeper  water-furrows  would  keep  any  shallow 
standing  water  fully  nine  inches  lower  thanfor- 
meriy,  and  therefore  less,  if  at  all  hurtful.  But 
wherever  necessary  to  be  made,  the  grips  should 
now  be  increased  in  depth,  of  course,  in  propor^ 
tion  to  the  new  water-furrows,  froon  which  they 
are  to  draw  the  excess  of  water. 

The  wide  beds  are  never  to  be  reversed  entire- 
ly ;  that  is,  the  water-furrow  must  always  be  kept 
in  the  same  place,  and  made  as  deep,  and  as 
clean,  as  ploughing  can  efiect.  For  one  or  two 
crops,  or  ptouflmings,  afler  the  first,  it  may  be  best 
to  throw  the  dices  still  towards  the  crown  of  the 
bed,  so  as  to  raise  it  higher.  But  if  so  continued, 
the  bed  would  soon  become  too  high,  and  the  top 
either  too  round,  or  angular.  This  is  easy  to  pre- 
vent. If  it  is  desired  to  depress  the  crown  of  the 
bed,  but  yet  to  raise  the  sides  midway  between 
the  crowns  and  water-furrows,  let  the  middle  and 
higher  strips  of  the  bed  be  ploughed  *'  out-and- 
out,''  like  a  "  land  "  in  common  tEish  ploughing, 
and  without  caring  to  preserve  any  preeise  outlines. 
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When  the  middles  of  two  beds  are  fhus  ploughed 
down,  or  reversed,  then  the  portion  between  them 
Will  be  also  broken  up,  throwing  the  slices  *<  out- 
end-out  "  and  of  coarse  up  the  sides  of  the  bed, 
Until  closing  with  the  last  furrow  accurately  in  ihe 
water-furrow.  If  the  whole  surface  of  the  bed 
should  have  been  so  raised  by  previous  ploughing, 
^a  to  require  beini;  flattened,  then  the  nrat  two  or 
three  furrows  should  be  run  in  the  water- furrow, 
«o  as  merely  to  deepen  and  clean  it,  throwing  the 
slices  neatly  up  to  the  shoulder,  or  edge  of  the 
bed.  This  being  done  in  two  adjacent  water-fur- 
irows,  the  intermediate  space  should  be  cloven,  or 
revemed;  that  is,  ploughed  downward.  In  this 
tease  the  lists,  or  meeting  slices,  wilt  be  at  the 
fihoalders  of  the  beds,  and  the  operation  leaves 
the  beds  in  beautiful  form,  and  good  order.  In 
finv  mode  of  cleaving  down  the  bed,  the  closing 
and  deepest  furrow  is  always  on  the  crown,  which 
being  before  the  highest,  prevents  there  being 
made  too  much  depression!  After  running  the 
liarrow  over,  the  mairk  of  that  furrow  will  scarce- 
ly be  visible. 

The  eom-rows  on  th&se  wide  beds,  are  easily 
mnd  accurately  laid  off.  The  ploughman  wilt  first 
run  a  furrow,  as  near  as  his  eye  will  dx,  at  3  ^t 
Own  the  middle  of  the  water-fbrrow;  and  then  an- 
<irtier,  in  the  same  manner^  on  the  other  side  of  the 
beck  The  intervenins  space  he  then  splits,  by  a 
TOW  on.  the  middle  of  the  bed,  and  then  again  splits 
the  t  wo  side  spaces.  This  w  i  1 1  give  6  com-ro  ws  on 
each  bed,  with  equal  intervals,  except  the  Water- 
rurfow  interval  being  about  a  foot  wider  than  the 
others.  Tliis  will  be  ploughed  open  by  mould - 
board  pfooghs,  and  thus  left  deep  and  clean,  at  the 
jacft  working;  but  this  at  other  times,  and  the  bed 
intervals  always,  may  be  tilled  merely  by  cultiva- 
tors, or  any  similarly  operating  implements,  and 
with  as  little  labor  as  on  latid  tended  entirely  le- 
vel. When  small  grain  is  sown,  the  seedsman 
takes  a  bed  at  two  casta,  and  throws  from  the  wa- 
ter-/iirrow  always,  unless  he  sows  twice  over  the 
•arae  ground.  Thus,  though  two  feet  width  in 
the  middle  of  the  water-furrow  may  be  considered 
88  given  up,  ^nd  lost  to  tillage,  and  direct  product, 
still  there  is  much  saving  of  labor,  of  seed,  and 
of  crop)  wasted  before  in  five  times  as  many  wa- 
ter-furrows. 

This  plan  ( fiuh^tituted  for  narrow  beds,  and  to 
niy  entire  sfitis^ction,  on  low-grounds  entirely 
different  from,  and  far  le^s  suitable,  than  those  of 
Gloucester.  The  greater  and  peculiar  fitness 
cf  the  latter  is  found  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  absence  of  all  flooding,  and  surface  spring- 
water,  the  great  (Iq)th  of  soil,  and  the  impervious 
texture  of  the  8ub-f;nil. 

The  plan  of  narrow  beds  being  here  universal, 
and  also  the  opinion  that  such  are  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  keep  the  land  as  much  as  possible  free 
of  water,  the  fields  furnished  no  subjects  for  com- 
parison; except  between  land  od  which  the  opera- 
tion was  executed  either  well,  or  very  Imperfectly. 
In  the  latter  case,  as  before  observed,  the  water- 
furrows  are  made  receptacles  and  retainers  of  wa- 
ter, instead  of  dischargers ;  and  the  land  is  as 
much  affected  and  injured  by  water,  though  not  so 
regalarlr,  as  if  it  had  been  ploughed  flu^,  and  de- 
signed for  flat  culture.  But  even  where  the  beds 
had  been  well  shaped,  and  the  water-fiirrotirs  as 
welt  opened  into  croas^gripe  as  can  be  hoped  for  in 
eztonded  eaiturei  wherever  the  aub^ioil  waa  releo- 


tive,  and  no  plainly  Visible  descent  in  the  direction 
of  the  tiedfi,  and  whether  on  land  in  wheat,  or  in 
com,  there  were  numerous  evidences  to  the  eye 
that  the  land  had  suffered  by  the  water  in  the  wa-' 
ter-furrows  or  alley^i  It  cannot  be  otherwif*e  on 
auch  level  land,  and  under  the  generally  existing 
circtttnstances.  On  such  land,  and  so  shaped  by 
ploughing,  the  water-furrows,  which  receive  so 
much  water,  must  neceasarily  be  too  wet  through 
winter,  and  ontii  late  in  the  spring.  But  these 
ejccessiveiv  wet  streaks,  each  say  a  foot  wide,  are 
not  more  ttian  nine  inches  below  the  perpendicu- 
lar height  of  the  crowns  of  the  beds,  and  only 
two  feet  distant  from  them,  and  generally  in  the 
same  absorbent  soil.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces, it  is  obvious,  that  if  any  water  be  in  the  wa- 
ter-furrows, and  whether  standing,  or  flowing 
off  very  slowly,  the  absorbent  hi^er  soil  of  the 
bedb  most  be  sucking  up  the  moisture  like  a 
sponsre,  and  must  be  thereby  injuriously  affected. 
While  such  a  contest  is  going  on,  in  (he  Spring, 
between  the  water  in  the  water-furrowft,  and  the 
drying  sun  and  air,  much  of  the  land  prepared 
for  com  has  a  superficially  dry  streak*  varying 
from  one  to  three  feet  in  width  on  tfie  middle  of 
each  bed,  arid  which  may  be  perhaps  mellow  and 
In  fine  order;  while  the  sides  of  every  bed,  as 
well  as  the  water- furrows,  are  still  too  wet  to 
plough,  or  for  any  operation  of  seeding  or  tillage. 
Of  course  nothing  can  be  done  on  such  fiarrow 
streaks,  until  all  the  space  is  dry  enough.  A  si- 
milar effect  in  unequal  drying  is  found  u\ao  on  tho 
wide  beds.  But  there,  instead  of  impedifig,  it 
forwards  the  opportunities  for  preparation  and  till- 
age. In  winter,  or  early  spring,  the  middle  of 
the  bed,  to  the  width  of  from  eight  to  twenty  feet, 
may  be  abundantly  dry  for  ploughing,  while  the 
lower  parts  are  still  much  too  wet;  and  the  water, 
perhaps,  standins  in  every  water-fUrrrow.  On 
these  middles,  the  ploughing  may  go  on  with 
nearly  as  much  convenience  as  in  the  ploughing 
of  alternate  lands  on  a  fiat  surface;  and  thus  half 
the  field,  or  more,  may  be  ploughed  well,  before 
retumingto  take  the  fower  partiftasthey  become 
dry.  On  this  plan,  it  is  essential  that  the  water- 
furrows  be  kept  clean,  deep,  and  always  in  their 
original  positions;  but  so  this  is  done,  the  remain- 
der of  the  bed  may  be  ploughed  flush,  and  in 
any  manner  that  such  and  other  circutntftancea 
may  leoder  roost  convenient  ordesirable«  The 
extreme  outlets  of  the  water-furrowS  Into  ditches, 
being  few  in  number  (compared  to  narrow  bed- 
ding,) and  never  changed,  may  be  d«*eply  and  neat- 
ly shaped  by  the  spade;  and  will  seldom  need  to 
be  repaired;  and  therefbre  are  always  ready  to 
operate.  The  reversing  oC  narrow  beds  destroys 
the  old  outlets,  and  requires  immediately  a  very 
troublesome  operation  in  opening  new  ones  by 
hand,  which  is  to  lie  re peatecl  every  time  the  field  is 
broken  up;  and  until  the  new  outlets  are  so  made, 
the  new  ploughing  has  served  to  make  the  sur- 
fiice  hasln-shaped,  and  suited  to  retain,  instead  of 
venting,  all  the  surplus  water  that  may  fall  on  it. 
The  system  of  draining  in  the  low -grounds  of 
Giotioester  is  entirety  of  the  surface,  and  almost 
entirely  to  guard  against  rain-wafer.  Every  acre 
net^ds  surface-draining,  and  is,  for  that  purpose, 
thrown  iuto  beds  and  water-furrows,  ana  when- 
ever necessary,  with  shallow  cross-grips,  and 
deeper  ditches  for  continually  flowing,  though  very 
feebly  supplied  aCfeaaoa.  But  nonmnaiogstteami 
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affect  the  land,  nod  no  superficial  sprinffs  have  to 
be  intercepted)  except  along  the  loot  oT  the  hills, 
at  the  junction  of  the  high  and  low  land,    fieing 
so  much  secured  from  bSth  these  causes  of  wet- 
ness, which  are  such  great  evils  elsewhere,  the 
farmers  here,  who  do  not  border  on  the  high- 
lands, have  directed  their  operations  exclusively  to 
draining  the  surface,  and  seem  to  consider  nothing 
else  as  wanting.     My  objections  to  their  plan 
have  been  urged  at  length,  in  the  foregoing  re- 
marks on  bedding,    fiut  even  if  their  plan  of 
suriace-draining  were  perlect,  and  though  the  land 
is  in  a  great  degree  secured  from  subterraneous 
and  spring  water,  still  I  think  that  the  land  would 
be  much  benefited  by  deeper  ditching.    Though 
there  is  scarcely  a  spring  which  rises  to,  and  flows 
off  at  the  surface,  stili,  as  before  stated,  wells 
every  where  reach  veins  of  springs  at  only  a  few 
feet  below  the   surface ;   the  depths  of  which 
vary  from  2}  feet  on  the  shallowest  black,  to  6, 
or  at  most  8  feet,  on  the  deepest  gray  land.    As 
the  water,  and  a  continued  supply,  may  thus  be 
found  in  every  spot,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  is 
under  the  whole  of  the  land.    If  the  whole  of  the 
few  feet  of  the  earth,  lying  above  the  marl  and 
the  springs,  were  of  an  absorbent  and  pervious 
texture,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  under- 
ground spring  water,  having  no  low  and  sufiioient 
outlets,  would  be  continually  rising  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  soil,  and  would   affect  the  surface 
injuriously.    This  rising  of  the  water  may  be, 
and  probably  is,  generally  prevented  here  by  the 
almost  universal  substratum  of  close  and  tena- 
cious clay,  which  serves  as  a  shield  against  the 
subterraneous  water.     But  still,  the  absorption 
must  be  injurious,  wherever  the  sub-soil  is  at  all 
open,  in  fissures,  or  otherwise;  and  tfiis  I  infer 
must  be  the  case  to  some  extent  under  most  of 
the  black  soil.    It  is  therefore  probable  that  if  the 
ditches,  which  are  now  seldom  more  than  2^  feet 
deep,  were  sunk  considerably  deeper,  they  would 
cut  into,  and  discharge  at  the  lower  level,  much 
spring  water,  which  now,  though  never  visible, 
and  its  operation  not  even  suspected,  is  slowly  but 
continually  rising  into  and  injuriog  the  land,  and 
still  more  the  crops.    These  remarks  apply  to 
ditches  on  all  the  low-grounds,     fiut  besides, 
along  the  base   of  the  hill   where  ditches  are 
now  always  kept  to  cut  off  the  little  spring  water 
that  is  visible,  it  is  likely  that  deeper  ditches  woqld 
serve  to  cut  off  a  much  greater  quantity,  which 
now  flows  in  a  level  so  low  as  not  to  be  visible,  or 
even  suspected.     Experiment  could  easily  settle 
these  questionable  points. 

Mv  examination  of  the  Gloucester  lands,  and  a 
small  part  of  Matthews,  was  commenced  on  my 
arrival  on  the  11th  of  May,  and  ended  five  days 
afterwards.  Even  this  short  time,  which  at  best 
permitted  but  a  superficial  view,  was  made  short- 
er, (in  more  senses  than  one,)  by  the  urgent 
claims  made  on  my  time  by  the  hospitable  atten- 
tions of  gentlemen  to  whom  before  I  was  person- 
ally- unknown,  and  whose  kind  invitations  and  at- 
tentions there  was  no  resisting.  The  hospitality 
of  Gloucester  has  long  been  celebrated;  and,  as 
generally  in  former  times  through  lower  Virginia, 
18  carried  to  an  injurious  and  blamegable  extent; 
which  however  is  now  a  fault  in  but  few  other  places, 
because  both  the  land  and  the  ownen  are  now 
too  much  impoverished  to  continue  the  exercise  of 
old  Virginian  hospitality.    That  Gloocester  is  yet 


able  to  do  so;  and  that  so  many  of  the  laod-faold- 
ere  are  still  nch,  or  in  easy  circumstances,  is  only 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  general  fertility  of  the 
land  which  they  have  to  cuUivate.  But  though, 
to  a  visiter  and  stranger,  there  is  everything  to  be 
gratified  with,  in  the  refined  manners  and  social 
habits  which  prevail  here,  and  though  I  had  espe- 
cial reason  to  be  thankful  ibr  the  kindest  and  most 
flattering  attentions,  still  these  were  so  many  im- 
pedimenu  to  my  progress  through  the  county,  cuid 
still  greater  to  my  leaving  it.  The  Gtoucesier 
people  welcome  tfje  coming,  and  (east  the  slay- 
ing, but  do  not  "speed  the  parting  guest,"  Betof 
fore-warned  of  these  kindly-meant  restraints,  I 
tried  ai  first  to  beg  ofi'  from  dinner  parties  and 
visits  upon  appointment :  but  with  so  little  efieet, 
that  I  soon  found  it  necessary  to  cease  opposiikm, 
and  was  scarcely  a  free  agent  during  my  stay  io 
the  county.  But  in  other  respects,  every  aid  was 
given  to  my  movements  and  observations,  when 
permitted  to  be  so  engaged;  and  I  was  carried 
either  through,  or  close  by  and  in  full  vieur  oCj 
neariy  all  the  farms  from  Severn  to  NxNlh  river. 

The  only  part  of  the  low-ground  district  which  I 
did  not  see,  was  the  part  called  Guinea,  near  the 
lower  part  of  York  river.  This  is  very  low  land; 
and  in  that  respect  very  like  that  of  Matthews.  It 
IB  settled  exclusively  by  a  number  of  poor  people, 
who  live  more  by  fishing  than  by  tillage.  The 
land,  though  rich,  and  firm,  is  so  low  as  to  be  co- 
vered by  the  highest  gust-tides,  and  therefore  \b 
the  less  safe,  and  productive.  I  saw  such  very 
low  lands,  which  had  sometimes  been  swept  over, 
and  the  growing  crops  destroyed^  by  salt  vrater, 
on  the  farms  of  J.  Sinclair,  esq.  io  Gloucester,  and 
of  Wm.  H.  Roy,  esq.  in  Mattliews.  On  the  low- 
est of  these  lands  at  all  fit  for  tillage,  cotton  is  the 
safest  crop.  Salt  is  evidently  a  specific  maome 
for  that  plant;  as  lime  is  for  wheat,  and  gypsum 
lor  clover;  and  of  course,  must  always  he  fur- 
nished,xto  bring  the  crop  to  the  greatest  peiiec- 
tion. 

On  North  river  lies  what  was  the  Toddsbury 
estate,  formerly  belonging  to  the  iate  PhilipTabb, 
who  was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  best  managers 
and  cultivators  in  lower  Virginia,  and  one  of  the 
eariiest  who  had  any  pretension  to  be  considered 
a  very  good  farmer.  The  estate  is  now  cut  up 
into  a  number  of  differest  properties,  and  the  gene- 
ral condition,  taken  together,  has  fallen  far  below 
its  former  neat  order  and  productive  state.  Bat 
the  beauty  of  the  old  mansion  and  its  location, 
^re  still  striking,  even  among  so  many  adjaeeot 
beautiful  places,  In  better  repair,  or  of  more  mo- 
dem construction.  The  half  of  the  estate  owned 
by  Capt.  Tabb,  a  son  of  the  former  proprietor,  is 
however  in  progress  to  a  much  higher  state  of 
improvement,  by  his  use  of  marl,  with  which  his 
father  never  even  made  an  experiment,  though  it 
is  on  the  land  in  great  quantity,  and  of  very  rich 
quality.  This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs 
of  the  universal  ignorance  among  the  best,  as  well 
as  the  worst  farmers,  not  many  years  ago,  of  the 
value  of  this  manure,  and  of  the  natursTconstita- 
tion,  and  the  wants  of  soils,  on  vdiicli  that  Taine 
depends.  But  even  the  total  neglect  of  marl  by 
Mr.  Tabb  is  not  such  strong  evidence  of  this  ig- 
norance, as  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  it 
is  spoken  of  by  another  still  more  distinguished 
farmer  and  improver,  John  Taylor  of  CSunoline; 
who  gives  his  opinion  m  his  ^Arator/  that  if  marl 
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were  worth  using  as  manure,  it  could  hardly  be 
supposed  that  the  Creator  would  have  buried  it  so 
deeply  in  the  earth.  However,  even  this  curious 
d  priori  argument  against  the  value  of  the  marl, 
has  no  ground  to  rest  on  in  Gloucester. 

From  what  I  could  hear,  the  high  and  well  de- 
served reputation  of  Philip  Tabb  as  a  farmer,  was 
founded  upon  his  uncommon  forecast,  and  excellent 
judgment,  es  a  crop  raiser,  and  his  neat,  admira- 
ble, and  successful  execution  in  cultivation,  and  in 
the  management  of  whatever  he  undertook;  and 
not  upon  his  improvement  of  the  fertility  of  the 
soil;  although  he  did  much,  for  his  time,  in  apply- 
ing putrescent  manures.  Upon  soil  so  productive 
and  so  durable  as  his,  good  drainage,  good  cultiva- 
tion, and  general  judicious  and  provident  arrange- 
ment and  management,  were  all  that  were  neces- 
sary to  render  his  farming  profitable,  and  to  main- 
tain, and  even  for  along  time  to  increase,  the  pro- 
docinjB^  power  of  bis  land,  fiut  his  farming,  and 
his  views,  would  not  have  served  to  make  poor 
land  rich,  nor  to  have  maintained  an  increased 
production  on  a  soil  less  durable  than  that  of  his 
fine  farm. 

There  was  another  former  resident  and  culti- 
vator of  Gloucester,  of  whom  I  tried  in  vain  to 
collect  some  information.  This  was  Clayton,  the 
learned  botanical  cultivator  and  author.  Some 
remains  of  his  garden  were  still  visible  a  few  years 
ago. 

The  seat  of  Warner  Taliaferro,  eso.,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  situations  (where  all  are  beau- 
tiful,) on  North  river.  Like  all  the  others,  the 
surface  of  the  grounds  around  the  houses  does  not 
appear  to  be  more  than  four  feet  higher  than  the 
adjacent  water,  at  ordinary  high  tioe ;  and  as  far 
as  the  sight  can  stretch  over  the  lands  of  Matthews 
county,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  there  is 
no  greater  elevation.  The  neighborhood  here, 
(and  it  is  so  in  a  high  degree  throughout  the 
county,)  is  delightful.  Mr.  Taliaferro  told  me 
that  the  houses  of  twelve  of  his  neighbors,  all  re- 
sident proprietors  of  farms,  were  within  three 
iDiles  of  his  own ;  and  I  believe  that  every  one  is 
within  a  hundredyards,  or  less,  of  the  edge  of  navi- 
gable water.  The  farms  of  this  neighborhood 
were  long  ago  estimated  by  old  Mr.  Pnilip  Tabb 
as  worth  £  10  the  acre,  (^33.83,)  and  that  price 
has  been  generally  maintained.  Under  peculiar 
circumstances,  some  have  been  sold  fbrnot  half  that 
price.  Half  the  Elmington  tract,  500  acres,  with- 
out a  house,  or  any  thing  but  the  land,  was 
bought  two  or  three  years  ago  by  Warner  Talia- 
ferro, esq.  at  $30  the  acre,  m  cash,  and  at  private 
sale.  This  may  be  therefore  deemed  to  be  the 
lair  price  of  land  alone. 

A  few  minutes'  passage,  in  a  beautiful  sailing 
boat,  carried  us  across  from  the  lasl-mention^ 
residence  to  that  of  Wm.  H.  Roy,  esq.  in  Mat- 
thews. This  farm,  and  the  adjoining  one,  be- 
longing to  Dr.  Tabb,  were  made  the  limit  of  my 
excursion.  But  so  uniformly  low  and  level  are 
the  lands  of'Matthews,  that  the  small  space  which 
I  saw,  famished,  as  I  was  told,  a  fair  and  sufficient 
specimen  of  the  natural  features  of  almost  the 
whole  county.  But  not  so  as  to  improvement 
and  product;  for  both  of  which,  these  two  farms 
stand  much  higher  than  the  county  in  general, 
These  are  principally  corn  fai ms ;  as  is  the  case 
through  the  whole  county,  as  wheat  is  cotisi- 
dered  comparatively  unproductive.    But  this  is 


not  caused  by  the  too  great  sandiness  of  the  soil, 
nor  by  wetness.  The  soil  is  a  loam  of  medilhn 
texture,  and  though  lying  so  low,  is  drier  than 
most  of  the  somewnat  higher  lands  of  Gloucester. 
The  lands  of  Matthews  were  originally  covered  by 
a  fine  growth  of  white  oak-trees,  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  soil  is  not  too  light  for 
good  wheat.  Until  the  woods  were  mostly  clear* 
ed,  the  people  were  more  engaged  in  cutting  tim- 
ber for  sale,  and  in  ship-building,  than  in  cultiva- 
tion ;  but  recently,  as  the  former  pursuits  have 
been  necessarily  abandoned,  fanning  has  greatly 
improved,  in  manner  and  In  product 

Mr.  Roy's  farm  has  been  improved,  from  a  for- 
mer very  poor  state,  to  a  present  product  of  corn 
varying  in  different  fields  from  5  to  7  bbls.  per 
acre.  Of  course,  1  infer  that  the  soil  was  origi- 
nally good  and  productive,  however  much  im- 
poverished afterwards.  The  marl  stratum  ex- 
tends also  under  his  land ;  but  is  there  reduced  to 
a  thickness  of  only  about  18  inches,  so  that  its 
digging  can  scarcely  be  profitable.  The  great 
improvement  made  on  this  farm  is  owing  to  the 
very  large  quantities  of  farm-jmrd  and  other  pu- 
trescent manures  made  and  applied ;  and  which 
now  extend  over  much  the  greater  part  of  the  field 
for  corn  in  a  three-shift  rotation.  Lieaves  from 
pine  woods,  in  quantity,  as  well  as  all  the  offal  of 
the  crops,  are  used  as  litter ;  and  through  all  sum- 
mer, as  well  as  winter,  for  littering  standing  cattle 
and  hog-pens.  No  waste  or  other  evil  is  found, 
as  I  had  feared,  from  too  rapid  fermentation  during 
summer. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  old-fashioned 
three  several  hand-hoeings,  (or  weedings,  aff 
called,)  of  com,  were  still  approved  and  practised 
on  Mr.  Roy's  farm^  But  as  I  hope  to  receive 
from  his  own  pen  a  more  particular  account  of  his 
farming,  I  shall  present  no  more  of  my  own  hasty 
and  imperfect  observations. 

Looking  from  the  shore  near  Mr.  Roy's  house 
towards  the  Chesapeake,  there  is  nothing  but  wa- 
ter and  sky  to  bound  the  prospect;  as  it  is  a 
straight  course  through  the  capes  of  Virginia  on  to 
the  ocean.  It  was  a  clear  and  bright  morning, 
with  a  gentle  wind  from  the  east,  which  is  the 
state  of  weather  favorable  to  the  optical  illusion 
called  'dooming,"  and  which  I  soon  witnessed  in 
a  remarkable  degree.  Before  suspecting  the  ef- 
fect produced,  or  thinking  of  it,  though  not  entire- 
ly inexperienced,  I  saw,  towaids  the  sea,  at  such 
apparent  distance  as  to  be  not  distinct  except  in 
shade  and  in  outlines,  a  very  high  and  large  ob- 
ject, neariy  souare  in  form.  Had  I  not  known 
that  no  such  thing  existed,  I  should  have  guessed 
it  to  be  a  castle,  or  some  other  enormously  large 
dark  building,  at  more  than  20  miles  distance ; 
and,  as  the  nearest  to  such  an  appearance  that 
any  real  object  could  present,  I  supposed  it  to  be 
really  a  thick  cluster  of  very  tall  pines,  on  some 
low  island,  or  point,  made  very  conspicuous  at  so 
great  a  distance  by  being  seen  against  the  clear 
sky  beyond.  Upon  asking  what  the  object  was, 
1  was  told  that  it  was  a  "ship's-head  bunch," 
which  is  a  litde  brush  fastened  down  by  a  few  low 
stakes,  and  which  is  made  as  a  baiting  place  for 
angling  for  that  kind  of  fish.  The  actual  height 
above  the  water  was  not  three  feet,  and  the  dis- 
tance to  the  bunch  was  not  exceeding  three  miles. 
The  deception  of  the  eight  was  not  removed,  and 
scarcely  lessened,  by  being  informed  of  the  true 
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vise  and  distance;  though  doubtleatf  thow  who 
are  accustomed  to  the  phenomenon,  learn  to  judge 
•much  better  than  strangera,  and  therefore  cannot 
W  so  much  deceived.  The  cauee  of  the  decep- 
tion ia  the  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
makes  a  near  object  appear  to  be  very  distant ; 
and  as  the  angle,  from  the  eye  of  the  observer 
formed  b^  lines  to  the  opposite  outlines  of  the  ob- 
ject, continues  to  be  determined  by  its  true  distance, 
thesupposed  size  is  just  what  the  extension  of  those 
lines  would  inclose,  when  at  the  supposed  great 
distance  of  the  object.  As  we  rode  along,  ano- 
ther equally  large  and  equally  deceptious  object 
came  m  view.  It  was  nothing  larger  than  a 
^'blind,"  made  for  baiting  and  shooting  wild-ducks. 

The  roads  in  Matthews  are  the  best  in  the 
world.  This  is  owing  to  the  almost  perfect  level 
of  the  surface,  the  absence  of  all  streams,  or  other 
water,  and  to  the  firm,  yet  sufficient  I  v*  open  tex- 
ture of  the  soil.  £very  road  has  good  ditches  on 
each  side,  which  serve  not  only  to  prevent  water 
affecting  it,  but  also  furnish  earth  to  raise  slightly 
the  middle  of  the  road. 

The  whole  county  of  Matthews  is  so  well  fbr- 
nished  with  tide- water  rivers,  and  inlets,  that  it  is 
believed  that  not  a  farmer  io  the  county  is  more 
than  three  miles  from  navigable  water,  and  most 
of  them  not  one  mile.  Yet  with  all  this,  the  coun- 
ty is  remarkably  exempt  from  the  bilious  diseases 
which  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  low  country, 
and  especially  to  the  low  borders  of  tide-water. 
The  explanation  is  found  in  this  fact — and  it  would 
be  worth  millions  of  property,  and  thousands  of 
lives,  to  the  country  in  general,  if  properly  applied 
— ^that  there  is  not  one  mill-pond  in  the  county. 
One  pond-mill  only  is  on  the  dividing  line  between 
Gloucester  and  Matthews,  which,  as  usual,  se* 
eures  its  annual  snug  little  harvest  of  disease  and 
death ;  but  beyond  its  influence,  there  exists  that 
state  of  health,  and  its  accompaniments  of  physi- 
cal power,  energy,  and  capacity  for  enjoyment,  so 
as  to  prove  clearly  to  any  reasonable  and  thinking 
people,  that  not  one  mill-pond  (of  the  usual  varia- 
ble height  of  water,)  should  be  suffered  to  remain 
in  all  the  lower  and  middle  parts  of  Tirginia.  But 
the  subject  is  too  copious  to  treat  here,  and  too 
important  to  be  neglected;  and  therefore  I  will 
present  these  facts  and  my  commentary  thereon 
at  another  time.  1  will  merely  observe  here  that 
the  uncommon  exemption  from  autumnaf  diseases 
which  are  the  fnih  or  malaria,  on  the  low-grounds 
of  Gloucester,  in  which  respect  that  region  comes 
next  to  Matthews,  and  from  mill-ponds,  the 
sources  of  these  diseases,  is  a  blessing  which 
alone  gives  value  to  their  forttie  soil,  productive 
and  convenient  waters,  and  refined  and  delightful 
€K)ciety.  Tide-mills  and  wind- mills  are  used  in 
Matthews ;  and  also,  but  to  a  less  extent,  in  Glou- 
cester; as  most  of  the  low-ground  proprietors 
there  are  also  not  far  distant  from  some  pond-mill 
on  the  highlands,  of  which  the  owner  risks  poison- 
ing his  own  family,  and  certainly  brings  disease 
or  death  to  some  of  his  neighbors,  to  gain  a  fow 
hundred  bushels  of  toll-corn,  and  that  at  an  ex- 
pense oll^n  exceeding  its  value.  Ho«v<ver,  I  can- 
not blame  mill-owners  for  availing  of  the  profit 
conferred  on  them  by  law,  by  infecting  and  killing 
their  neighbors,  (when  it  is  indeed  a  profit,  )^nor 
would  I  propose,  as  a  general  measure,  to  deprive 
them  of  any  such  existing  advantage,  except  for 
full  pecuniaiyi  or  other  sufficient  compensation,  to 


be  made  io  return,  fiut  1  do  Uaroe  the  legisia- 
tive.  body,  which  permits  the  continuance  and  in- 
crease or  these  enormous  and  wide-spread  evita — 
and  also  the  blind  and  besotted  carelessncae  and 
contentment  of  the  people,  who  suffer  the  heaviest 
of  these  inflictions,  and  who  will  neither  leant  the 
cause,  nor  seek  for  a  remedy.  To  this  subject  1 
will  return— and  again  and  again,  while  there  re- 
mains any  hope  of  a  wakening  proper  actioD« 

From  each  of  the  rivers  or  Gloucester,  there  m 
a  vessel  which  runs  every  week,  to  and  from 
Norfolk;  and  there  is  one  also  which  goes  aa  tegu- 
lariy  to  and  from  Baltimore.  These  packeie  he- 
long  to  a  number  of  the  farmers  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  are  intended,  and  effect  the  object^  io 
carry  their  products  to  market,  and  bring  back 
their  purchased  commodities,  in  the  roost  coavc' 
nient  and  cheap  manner.  The  captain  of  the 
vessel  is  not  only  the  carrier  of  the  anidea,  but 
the  ffeneral  agent  and  salesman  of  aH  the  shtpperr 
and  m  this  manner  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a 
Gloucester  farmer,  in  sending  any  surplus  products 
to  market,  are  not  as  great  as  if  he  lived  only  a 
mile  or  two  from  the  town  to  which  they  are  aenu 
This  is  another  great  source  of  convenience  and 
profit  to  this  region  so  favored  in  its  poAttoti)  and 
conduces  to  the  economizing  and  selling  of  many 
small  surplus  products,  which  would  otherwiae  be 
wasted. 

The  productive  value  of  the  land  in  the  Gkn- 
cester  low-grounds,  and  there  being  almeat  none 
which  is  not  fit  for  tillage,  when  cleared  and 
drained,  have  caused  clearings  to  be  very  ipeneral; 
and  the  scarcity  of  wood,  both  for  fuel  and  fencing, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  inconveniences  suflered  by 
the  farmers.  Pit-coal  is  already  in  regular  use 
as  fuel  in  some  houses  on  North  river.  For 
foncing,  chestnut,  which  fortunately  was  a  plenti- 
ful growth  of  the  high-lands,  has  been  recently 
the  main  reliance  for  the  low-ffround  farms,  even 
at  7  or  8  miles  distance  by  land-carriage^  and  the 
timber  purchased  at  a  high  price.  As  rails  of  this 
timber  are  almost  secure  from  rotting,  when  not 
in  contact  with  the  earth,  ihese  costly  iencea 
are  still  cheap  improvements,  fiut  the  chestnut 
timber  is  now  very  scarce,  and  can  no  longer  be 
counted  on  as  a  suflicient  source  of  supply.  Ditch- 
es and  banks,  for  which  the  land  is  so  admirably 
adapted,  will  probably  hereafler  be  made  to  serve 
for  incloaures;  and  in  aid  of  this  important  olject, 
deep  and  wide  ditches  will  have  an  important  va- 
lue, in  addition  to  the  several  others  already  men- 
tioned. 

All  the  low-ground  farmer?  are  now  suflering 
greatly  by  the  depredations  of  cut-worms  and 
bud-worms,  or  wire-worms,  on  the  young  corn. 
Some  have  been  compelled  to  plough  up,  and 
plant  again,  many  acres  of  their  fields ;  and  the 
land  not  so  treated,  in  many  cases,  requires  to 
have  twO'^thirds  of  the  places*  replanted ;  and  the 
loss,  to  the  future  product,  as  well  as  in  present 
labor,  is  enormous,  this  spring,  throoghont  the 
low-grounds.  The  great  number  of  these  worms, 
I'should  have  supposed,  might  be  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  in  the  usual  practice  of  breaking  up 
the  land  for  corn,  late  in  winter,  or  in  spring.  On 
clover-sod,  especially,  so  treated,  elsewhere,  great 
injury  from  worms  would  be  counted  on.  But 
here,  there  must  be  some  other  cause  still  mors 
fhvoring  their  depredations ;  as  I  was  told  of  parts 
d*  fields  having  been  ploughed  very  early  in  win- 
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ter,  and  on  which,  notwithstanding,  the  com  is  as 
much  injured  as  on  much  later  ploughing.  This 
has  heeo  an  uncommonly  coid  and  backward 
spring,  and  these  lands  are  always  kept  colder  in 
spring,  as  before  staled,  by  the  prevailing  easterly 
winds.  Until  the  17ih  of  May,  the  last  day  of  my 
stay  in  the  county,  there  was  not  one  in  which 
fires  were  not  necessary  for  comfort.  The  cold, 
by  retarding  the  growth  of  young  com,  keeps  it 
longer  at  the  state  in  which  the  worms  prey  on 
ana  destroy  the  plants ;  and  hence,  the  peculiar 
injury  sustained  this  spring,  and  indeed,  every 
spring,  compared  to  warmer  lands.  But  though 
the  cold  directly  produced  by  the  exposure  to  east, 
erlv  winds,  is  an  evil  which  cannot  be  avoided, 
stilt  the  ravages  of  insects  would  be  doubtless 
much  lesseneu  by  earlier  ploughing,  and  still  more 
by  the  more  effectual  drainage  of  the  land.  This 
last  would  not  only  permit  the  land  to  be  plough- 
ed eariier,  and  in  better  condition,  but  probaoly 
would  lessen  the  coldness  of  the  air,  by  avoiding 
the  evaporation  of  so  much  excess  of  moisture  as 
is  now  in  the  soil.  The  effect  of  evaporation  in 
producing  cold  is  a  well  known  chemical  (act ;  and 
there  is  probably  more  evaporation  from  one  acre 
of  ploughed  and  moist  land,  than  from  ten  times  the 
epace  of  water.  Thus,  good  drainage  would 
serve  not  only  to  increase  the  productiveness  of 
the  soil,  directljr,  but  also  indirectly,  by  forward- 
ing and  improving  the  ploughing,  raising  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  and  by  both  means,  helping  to 
restrain  the  annual  rava^  of  noxious  insects. 

One  considerable  ofiTset  to  the  numerous  ad- 
vantages and  delights  of  a  residence  on  the  low- 
ffrounds,  is  the  bad  quality  of  the  drinking  water. 
It  was  to  me,  )iowever,  less  objectionable  than  I 
wookl  have  expected;  though  my  sense  of  taste 
is  not  sufficiently  acute  to  rencter  me  a  proper 
judge  of  the  quality  of  water.  The  wells  al- 
most always  reach  water  in  the  marl,  from  which 
Che  foreign  flavor  is  communicated.  In  the  very 
Ifew  cases  in  which  water  is  reached  by  wells  before 
touching  the  bed  of  mari,  it  is  said  that  it  is  very 
good.  Ifj  by  boring,  and  putting  down  closely 
connected  pipes,  water  should  be  drawn  from  be- 
neath the  bed  of  mari,  (which  has  not  yet  been 
piereed  through,^  i  think  it  very  probable  that 
It  would  be  found  pure  and  excellent  The  wa- 
ter which  pensolates  through  marl,  and  supplies 
wells  sunk  therein,  is  bad  in  every  known  locality. 
On  a  very  high  and  hilly  farm,  my  residence  some 
years  ago,  which  was  under-laid  by  marl  through- 
out, the  many  springs,  within  convenient  distance 
of  the  house,  ail  furnished  bad  water.  A  well 
was  commenced,  though  with  but  little  expecta- 
tion of  obtaining  different  and  better  water,  as 
these  springs  were  neariy  all  around;  and  still  less 
hope  remained,  as  no  water  was  found  before  pene- 
trating the  marl.  Luckily  this  bed  did  not  furnish 
so  much  water  as  to  prevent  continuing  to  dig,  and 
getting  quite  through  the  marl  to  a  soA  sand  be- 
low, from  which  rose  an  abundant  supply  of  wa- 
ter, as  pure  and  as  cold  as  any  known  east  of  the 
falls  of  our  riven.  The  water  rose  to  and  stood 
at  the  height  of  13  foet  above  the  level  where  it 
was  tapped.  This  one  known  result  as  well  as  the- 
oretical opinions,  would  encourage  me  were  I  a 
resident  on  these  low-grounds,  to  bore  for  pure 
water  through  the  marl,  if  it  should  not  prove  to 
be  too  deep. 

A  young  lady  who  had  spent  much  of  her 


childhood  in  this  part  of  the  country,  once  told 
me  that  the  ice-houses  were  the  most  ornamental 
buildings  in  Gloucester;  and  though,  for  want  of 
explanation,  I  could  not  imasine  a  ground  for  this 
opinion,  1  readily  admiltea  its  force  as  soon  as 
the  subjects  came  under  my  own  view.  As  wa- 
ter lies  so  near  the  surthce,  and  the  soil  is  too  close 
to  permit  water  to  sink  through  it,  it  is  obvious 
that  ice-houses  cannot  be  made  in  pits,  below  the 
suriace,  as  usual  in  the  higher  country.  Hence,, 
they  are  necessarily  constructed  on  and  above  the- 
surface  of  the  ground.  One  plan  of  construction 
is  general.  A  circular  brick  wall  forms  the  bo- 
dy of  the  building,  which  of  course  is  a  regu- 
lar cylinder,  surmounted  by  a  roof,  which  is,  in 
shape,  a  flattened  cone,  the  base  of  which  is  so- 
wide  as  to  form  eaves  projecting  unusually  for 
without  the  body  of  house.  A  mound  of  earth, 
circular  at  the  base,  regulariy  sloping  as  it  rises,  ia 
thrown  up  all  around  and  against  tne  body,  and 
conceals  it  to  within  two  or  tnreefeet  of  the  eave9 
of  the  roof.  The  mound  of  earth  becomes  co- 
vered with  green  turf.  The  summit  of  the  coni- 
cal roof  is  surmounted,  in  some  cases,  by  a  spire^ 
in  others  by  a  ball,  or  small  cupola.  Altogether^ 
in  plan,  proportions,  and  neat  execution,  these 
ice-nouses  are  very  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  grounds  around  eveiy 
mansion  on  the  low-grounds. 

[to  be  continubd.] 


I.AW  OF   NVW-TORK    IIT    RC6ARD    TO  TREB- 
PABBIITG  erOOK  AND  piVIBION   FJCNCES. 

TotheBditorof  the  Fumen*  Eegftter. 


I  have  a  friend  who  lives  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  now  on  a  visit  to  me  here,. 


striking  utility  in  my  view,  and  on  a  subject  upon 
which  you  have  long  interested  yourself; 

He  informs  me,  that  in  the  state  of  New  York,, 
the  laws  require  every  former  to  have  such  enclo- 
sures as  wui  keep  his  own  stock  in — if  he  has 
none,  he  need«  no  enclosure,  except  on  public- 
higliways.  If  then  the  stock  of  our  neighbor  en- 
croaches on  another,  the  one  encroached  on  sends* 
them  to  the  nearest  pound-master  of  the  town- 
ship, (and  there  are  several  in  each,)  who  pounds* 
them,  and  notifies  the  public  of  the  fact,  describ- 
ing them,  that  the  owner  may  come  forward  and 
claim  them.  The  person  trespassed  upon  then 
calls  together  three  respectable,  disinterested 
neighbors,  who  assess  the  amount  of  damage 
he  nas  sustained  by  such  intrusion,  which  the 
owner  has  to  pay,  together  with  all  expenses  of  the 
pounder,  &c.  before  the  stock  will  be  surrendered 
up  to  him ;  and  in  default  of  which,  they  are  sold 
to  make  it  good,  and  the  surplus,  if  any,  refunded 
to  the  owner. 

This  I  consider  an  equitable  and  admirable 
regulation,  and  if  adopted  in  this  state,  would  save 
much  trouble  and  discontent  among  neighbors. 
He  also  informe  roe  of  another  equally  just  and  ne- 
cessary regulation.  In  all  cases  of  dtotston  fences 
between  neighbors,  each  party  b  bound  to  share 
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equally  the  expense  of  such  an  eaclofiure  as  is 
usual  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  case  of  default  of 
either,  the  amount  is  recoverable  before  a  niagis- 
trare. 

This  strikes  me  as  a  most  wise  provision;  for 
occasionally  you  meet  with  a  selfish,  perverse 
man,  who  will  contribute  nothing  to  such  an  en- 
closure, although  equally  benefited,  because  he 
knows  the  other  party  would  sooner  erect  thfi  sn- 
tire  fence,  than  be,  without  it,  liable  to  constant 
annoyance:  and  in  such  cases  this  provision  would 
apply  most  happily. 

I  have  ventured,  my  dear  sir,  to  give  you  these 
ideas,  thinking  you  might  choose  to  embody  them 
in  some  publication  of  your  own  on  the  subject,  if 
thought  worth  it;  but  not  to  be  published  as 
coming  from  me. 

[The  condition  required  by  our  correspondent  in  bis 
last  sentence,  is  complied  with  by  our  withholding  his 
signature.— -Ed.  Fab.  Reo.] 


Foi  Uie  Fanaen'  Bflfiiter. 
MONTHLY    COMMSRCIAL  BEPORT. 

Markets  have  undergone  little  variation  this 
month.  Tobacco  continues  in  good  demand  at 
94  to  911  per  100  lbs.,  including  all  sorts  except 
&ncy  qualities  for  manufacturing.  The  quantity 
inspected  greatly  exceeds  that  ofiast  year  to  same 
date,  the  price  being  an  inducement  to  get  it  to 
market. 

Cotton  commands  (hi  Petersburg)  8J  to  9J 
cents,  according  io  quality.  The  receipts  at  the 
various  ports  of  shipment  in  the  United  States,  are 
ftbout  1,550,000  bales  against  1,230,000  at  same 
thne  last  year.  The  demand  for  cotton  goods  in 
£ngland  being  very  dull,  this  excess  of  the  raw 


material  must  cause  prices  to  continue  low  for 
some  time. 

The  growing  crop  of  wheat  is  reported  to  look 
fine  generally ;  but  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
the  insect  called  chiAch-bug  has  attacked  it  and 
done  considerable  injury. 

Internal  exchanges  are  improving,  but  the  dif- 
ference between  some  places  is  stiU  very  great ; 
as  for  instance,  between  New  Yoric  and  Natchez, 
20  per  cent.,  Mobile  12,  New  Orleans  8,  Charles- 
ton 5,  and  Virginia  4.  Bills  on  London  are  10 
per  cent,  premium  in  Richmond. 

Since  the  -resumption  of  specie  payments  io 
New  York,  there  is  little  or  no  pressure  on  the 
money  market,  and  stocks  generally  have  ad- 
vanced. The  importations  of  specie  have  con- 
tinued to  a  very  large  amount. 

The  }ast  legislature  of  New  York  authorised 
the  establishment  of  private  banks  to  an  unlimited 
extent.  Those  persons  who  eneage  in  the  baa- 
ness,  are  required  to  deposite  with  cne  comptroller  of 
the  state,  ihe  amount  of  capital  on  which  they 
wish  to  operate,  in  such  United  States  or  state 
stocks  bearing  5  per  cent,  interest,  as  he  aball  ap- 
prove) and  can  receive  from  him  an  equal  amount 
in  bank  notes  properly  countersigned,  so  that  the 
issues  of  notes  will  belimi&ed  to  the  amount  of  se- 
curity thus  deposited,  and  made  responsible  for 
their  redemption. 

Should  this  system  be  found  to  work  wc^  as 
is  confidently  believed  it  will,  the  example  will 
doubtless  be  followed  by  other  states,  and  it  nay 
introduce  a  system  of  banking  less  liaUe  to  abuse 
than  that  which  now  exists. 

The  facilities  of  communication  on  the  main 
line  of  rail  roads  have  been  increased  this  mooth 
by  the  o[>ening  of  one  between  Richmond  and 
Petersburg,  and  by  the  completion  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Roanoke  at  Gaston,  and  of  a  portion  of 
the  rail  road  sooth  of  that  place.  X. 

May  23,  1838. 
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RBHARKS  ON  THE  SOILS  AND  AGRICULTURE 
OP  GLOUCESTER  COUNTY. 

^By  the  Editor. 
[Continued  from  page  178  of  this  volume.] 

One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  which  I  vi- 
diled  in  Gloucester,  was  Rose  well,  the  residence  of 
the  distinguished  patriot  John  Page,  Governor  of 
VirginiR,  and  of  his  (hmily  preceding  and  succeed- 
ing him»  The  house  is  situated  on  the  border  of 
York  river,  and  commands  an  extensive  view 
over  the  deep  blue  waters  and  the  clean  white 
beach  of  that  most  beautiful  of  all  our  wide  wa- 
ters. The  land,  though  said  to  be  good,  and  pro- 
ductive, as  a  farm,  considering  its  locg  neglected 
state,  presented  nothing  which  attracted  my  no- 
tice, or  diverted  attention  from  the  ancient  and 
venerable  building,  to  see  which,  was  the  object 
of  my  visit.  The  walls  of  the  mansion-house 
(brm  a  cube  of  60  feet.  The  roof  is  flat  and  cover- 
ed with  lead,  except  the  central  and  more  elevat- 
ed parts,  which  are  so  low,  however,  as  to  be  hid- 
den from  the  outer  view  by  the  surrounding  para- 
pet wall  of  about  8  or  4  feet  high.  The  style  of 
building  is  plain  and  simple.  Though  the  ma- 
terials were  of  the  best  kind,  and  the  construction 
and  decoration  such  as  must  have  been  ver^  costly, 
still  the  whole  appearance  is  as  plain,  as  il  embel- 
lishment and  display  were  not  only  not  sought, 
but  despised  by  the  builder.  It  is  said  that  the  mas- 
sive weills  contain  about  a  million  of  bricks;  most 
of  which,  according  to  the  fashion  of  old  times, 
were  brought  firom  England.  The  interior  walls 
of  all  but  the  upper  apartments  arc  wainscoted 
with  black- walnut  to  the  ceiling,  and  the  balus- 
trade of  the  great  staircase  is  of  mahogany,  richly 
carved.  All  appears  simple  and  severe,  and  yet 
grand,  and  nothing  seems  designed  for  ornament, 
ur  ostentation.  The  chimneys,  which  so  much 
disfigure  all  modern  buildings,  are  here  so  massive 
that  they  seem  more  like  the  turrets  of  the  an- 
cient structures  of  the  feudal  age;  and  the  resem- 
blancts  is  further  increased  by  two  small  circular 
erections  in  the  roof;  one  of  which  is  the  upper 
end  of  the  flight  of  stairs,  and  the  other  a  sort  of 
observatory,  where  the  extensive  prospect  and  re- 
freshing sea-breeze  might  be  enjoyed  in  the  great- 
est perfection.  Altogether,  the  Hose  well  house 
bears  not  a  very  faint  resemblance  to  an  ancient 
liaromal  castle;  and,  except  the  ivy-capped  ruins 
of  the  old  Jamestown  church,  (under  whose  shade 
these  lines  are  pencilled,)  f  have  never  seen  any 
structure  so  venemble  in  its  form,  and  in  its  pro- 
gress to  decay.  Both  these  buildings,  and  some 
others  on  hallowed  spots,  ought  to  be  made  pub- 
lic property,  by  purchase,  and  preserved,  both 
from  decay,  and  from  any  repairs  except  such  as 
might  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  present  ap- 
|)earance.  Rosewell  house  overlooks  a  wide  ex- 
panse, rich  and  beautiful  by  nature,  and  now  de- 
formed and  impoverished  by  both  the  abuse  and 
neglect  cA*  man ;  and  it  stands  alone,  in  solemn 
grandeur,  though  undervalued  and  in  decay,  an 
emblem  of  the  old  aristocracy  of  Virgiaiu,  of 
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which,  with  all  its  virtues  and  vices,  its  wealth, 
reflnement,  and  wastefulness,  there  is  now  so  lit- 
tle left,  and  that  little  fast  fading  away. 

But  though  in  comparison  to  its  former  state,  the 
Rosewell  house  may  now  be  considered  in  a  state 
of  dilapidation,  still,  as  a  residence,  for  the  present, 
it  has  not  greatly  sutiered  by  decay.  The  princi- 
pal injury  sustained,  and  which  threatens  future 
destruction  to  the  interior  of  the  building,  if  not 
soon  guarded  against,  is  the  partial  sinking  of  the 
ceiling  of  the  great  hall,  on  the  lower  floor,  and 
which  takes  away  the  support  of  the  second  and 
third  floors  above  the  place  of  failure.  A  timely 
support  by  a  central  pillar  would  prevent  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  this  injury.  The  present  owner, 
and  recent  purchaser  of  this  estate,  Mr.  Booth, 
besides  the  convenience  of  keeping  his  own  resi- 
dence in  comfortable  repair,  doubtless  feels  the  in- 
clination to  preserve  this  noble  monument  of  an- 
cient times.  But  the  expense  necessary  for  this 
purpose  would  exceed  the  cost  and  present  valua- 
tion of  the  whole  estate;  and  there  are  few  indi- 
viduals, in  this  utilitarian  age,  who  would  be  wiU- 
ing  to  bear  this  burden.  The  estate,  containing 
more  than  1000  acres  of  land,  was  sold  at  auction 
a  few  years  ago,  for  911,000;  and  was  bought  by 
Mr.  Booth,  for  a  small  advance  on  that  price. 
This  is  not  more  than  the  bricks  of  the  mansion 
house  alone  would  cost;  and  the  probable  future 
destiny  of  this  building,  will  be,  afler  falling  into 
complete  decay,  to  he  demolished,  for  the  use  of  the 
remaining  materials.  Such  has  already  been  the 
end  of  another  building,  not  far  distant,  which  not 
many  years  ago  was  not  less  an  interesting  object  as 
a  venerable  ruin,  than  hallowed  by  historical  events. 
This  was  the  once  splendid  mansion  of  the  old 
Secretary  Nelson,  uncle  to  the  patriotic  Governor 
Nelson,  in  Yorktown,  which  in  the  beginning  of 
the  siege  was  the  quarters  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and 
his  principal  oflliccrs.  The  waMs  were  perforated 
in  many  places  by  the  ctmnon  balls  firom  the  bat- 
teries of  the  besiegers;  which  in  part  were  so  direct- 
ed by  the  special  orders  of  Governor  Nelson,  then 
commanding  the  Virginia  militia,  and  who  dealt 
the  same  measure  to  his  own  dweUing- house, 
though  that  waR  better  protected  by  distance, and  its 
more  humble  sizo;  and  it  still  stands,  the  best  re- 
maining building  in  the  decayed  and  almost  de- 
serted village  of  Yorktown.'  Secretary  Nelson 
was  then  conflncd  by  disease  to  his  house, 
which  stood  hi  an  angle  of  the  British  interior  in- 
trcncliment,  and  dirextly  in  the  most  important 
line  of  defence,  and  attack,  and  therefore  peculi 
arly  exposed.  His  three  sons,  as  well  as  his  ne- 
phew tlic  governor,  were  in  arms  among  the  bc- 
Hiegerp;  and  he  was  at  last  permitted  to  take  re- 
fuge in  the  A  merican  camp,  on  a  flag  of  truce 
being  sent  fur  that  purpose  by  Washington,  and 
home  by  one  of  the  Secretary's  sons.  Before  his 
removal,  one  of  hi*?  servants,  in  the  same  apart- 
ment with  ht8  master,  and  while  speaking  to  nim, 
was  killed  by  a  ball  from  tlio  besiegers'  cannon. 
Tliouirh  the  hou^'.  was  made  a  ruin  oy  the  fire  of 
the  American  batteries  during  the  siege,  it  long 
remained  one  of  the  objects  ot'  highest  interest  on 
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this  ffTDond,  which  is  altogether  so  interesting  as 
the  closing  scene  of  the  war  of  the  American  re- 
volution; and  twenty-seven  years  ago,  when  1 
first  saw  it,  the  (greater  part  of  the  outer  walls  and 
three  of  the  chimneys  were  still  standing.  All 
has  since  been  demolished,  merely  (or  the  use  of 
the  materials^  and  the  site  is  distinguished  only 
hy  a  greater  quantity  of  rubbish,  scattered  by  the 
side  of  the  British  line  of  defence* 

The  present  owner  of  Rosewell  was  not  at 
home;  but  still  1  was  obliged  by  the  kind  welcome 
which  he  had  prepared  for  my  expected  visit.  If 
it  was  not  so  much  out  of  the  way  of  travellers,  I 
doubt  not  but  that  Rosewell  would  be  considered  an 
object  of  Interest,  which  would  probably  expose 
the  owner  to  many  such  intrusions  as  mine,  and 
which  would  become,  by  their  number,  more  an- 
noying than  welcome. 

Gloucester- town,  (which  has  not  the  semblance 
of  a  town,)  lies  immediately  opposite  Yorktown ; 
and  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter  place  was  for- 
tified by  part  of  the  British  army  under  ComwaJlis, 
and  invested  bv  a  part  of  the  American  forces. 
The  remains  of'^four  redoubts,  which  defended  the 
point  of  land,  still  are  seen,  in  quadrangular  mounds 
of  about  8  feet  elevation ;  and  these,  like  the  in- 
trenchments  of  both  besieged  and  beJueffers  sur- 
rounding Yorktown  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  and  even  the  laree  holes  in  the  ground 
which  were  made  by  exploding  bomb-sheiis,  will 
probably  continue  visible  until  Yorktown  itself  shall 
nave  reached  the  end  of  the  decay  and  ruin  to 
which  it  has  long  been  making  progress.  Another 
redoubt,  standing  alone,  is  on  the  road,  about  a 
mile  from  Gloucester  Point.  This  probably  was 
an  outpost  of  the  investing  force.  The  mound 
furnishes  an  agricultural  lesson  to  those  who  main- 
tain that  any  barren  sub-soil,  brought  up  by  deep 
ploughing,  will  become  fertilized  by  exposure. 
The  sandy  sub-soil,  thrown  up  in  erecting  this 
work  fifty- seven  years  ago,  is  still  bare  of  vegeta- 
tion. 

The  most  valuable  thing  now  in  Yorktown, 
(supposing  antiquities  and  historical  memorials  to 
be  worth  nothing,)  is  the  body  of  rich  marl  which 
under-] ies  the  town,  and  is  exposed  on  the  river 
side.  It  is  perfectly  dry,  and  of  a  texture  more 
like  very  soft  rock,  than  shell-marl  or  earth.  It  is 
in  this  that  the  artificial  cavern  was  made  which  is 
called  Comwallis'  cave,  and  which  tradition  tells 
was  his  lordship's  quarters  af^er  Secretary  Nel- 
son's house  was  no  longer  habitable.  But  like 
most  other  traditionary  accounts,  the  fact  is  dis- 
puted. When  I  first  saw  the  cave,  in  my  boyhood, 
it  was  entered  by  a  doorway  of  small  size,  and 
consisted  of  a  square  apartment,  from  which  ano- 
ther door  led  to  a  second  room  of  smaller  size. 
The  wails  and  ceilings  were  shaped  well  and 
neatly  ;  and  the  firmness  of  both  showed  that  the 
excavation  might  be  continued  safely,  to  any  ex- 
tent, without  any  other  props  than  walls  of  the  marl 
itself.  This  quality,  and  its  great  richness,  would 
make  the  bed  valuable  for  shipping  marl  for  sale ; 
which  has  already  been  done,  without  the  need  of 
excavating,  from  a  place  a  few  miles  lower  down. 
But  until  within  late  years,  I  think  it  most  proba- 
ble that  nobody  in  York  county  knew  any  thing  of 
the  composition  or  value  of  the  earth  in  question ; 
and  still,  judging  fi'om  their  works,  but  little  value 
is  yet  attached  by  them  to  the  use  of  the  manure. 
When  1  last  entered  Oorowallis'  cave,  one  of  the 


apartments  was  nearly  filled  with  fodder,  and  the 
other  was  converted  to  a  hog-sty,  which,  in  the 
darkness,  I  could  not  know  by  sight,  but  was  eooti 
informed,  by  the  grunting  and  the  stench,  of  the 
presence  of  the  successor  of  Lord  Comwallis. 


STATEMENT  OF  SUCCESSFUL  FARHtKG,  Off    A 
SMALL  SCALE,  ON  GLOUCB8TEH  LOW-GROUND. 

By  tke  Editor, 

The  farm  of  Jefierson  B.  Sinclair  was  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  article  (at  page  181,  No.  3,) 
and  the  more  important  of  the  peculiar  Cireum- 
stances,  and  qualities  of  the  soil  described  general- 
ly. In  addition  to  what  is  there  stated,  as  part  of 
a  general  sketch  of  the  soils  and  agriculture  of 
Gloucester,  and  to  which  I  beg  to  refer,  as  prefato- 
ry to  this  statement,  I  will  here  report  more  par- 
ticulariy  on  the  labors  expended  on,  and  profits  de- 
rived from,  the  cultivation  of  the  farm.  The  choke 
of  this  farm  for  more  particular  notice,  is  not  di- 
rected by  any  of  the  considerations  which  might  he 
supposed  usually  to  operate;  and  whether  h  is 
well  or  ill-directed,  it  will  at  least  be  maDifesrt  to 
those  best  acquainted  is  the  county,  that  the 
choice  of  the  writer  is  not  directed  b^  eonsider- 
ations  of  self-interest,  or  by  a  desire  to  pay 
court  to  those  enjoying  high  station,  or  exercising 
extensive  influence.  Aiv.  Sinclair,  notwilbstaDd- 
ins  his  considerable  gains,  is  not  yet  one  of  the 
ricti  men  of  Gloucester,  nor  one  who  makes  any 

f>retension  to  fashionable,  expensive,  or  "  stylish" 
iving;  neither  has  his  system,  or  general  plan  of 
farming,  any  thing  commendable,  nor  is  its  execu- 
tion of  ilmt  neat  and  perfect  kind  to  ptease  the 
eye,  and  command  admiration.  He  was  quite  a 
poor  man,  who,  by  unremitting  industiy  ana  care, 
and  by  making  ffood  use  of  some  of  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  his  land,  has  greatly  improyed 
both  his  income  and  his  farm,  ana  who  now 
shows  very  heavy  crops,  and  derives  iaige  profits. 
Others,  in  the  county,  with  greater  advantages  of 
spare  capital,  and  more  extended  agricultural  In- 
formation, have  performed  operations  in  cultivat- 
ing or  improving  their  lands  far  mere  likely  to  at- 
tract and  gratify  the  observer,  and  to  command 
his  applause.  But  the  past  and  preeeat  circum- 
stances of  this  farm  will  better  serve  to  show,  by 
example,  the  capacity  for  improvement  and  in- 
creased product  of  the  land,  and  the  profit  which 
may  be  counted  on  to  reward  steady  industry  and 
economy.  Whatever  has  been  done  here  is  the 
result  of  labor,  almost  alone,  at  first;  and  since, 
of  labor  united  with  the  capital  produced  by  the 
eariier  bestowed  labor. 

This  farm,  as  in  the  foregoing  artide  stated,  lies 
on  the  shore  of  Mobjack  bay,  and,  with  two  or 
three  adjacent  farms,  forms  the  <^neck"  or  point 
between  the  mouths  of  Ware  and  Severn  rivers. 
The  greater  part  of  the  neck,  as  well  as  the  great- 
er part  of  Mr.  Sinclair's  arable  part  of  it,  is  so 
little  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  that  it  has  been 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  covered  bv  storm  or 
gust-tides.  The  greater  part  is  probably  not  more 
than  three  feet  above  ordinary  hjgh  tide. 

The  father  of  the  present  owner  was  a  r^ular 
seaman,  and  in  command  of  a  vessel  in  the  mer- 
chant service.    He  came  from  a  very  difierout 
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kind  offiurming  land,  (near  James  river,)  from  this, 
which  he  settled  on  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 
No  one  could  be  more  unfitted  to  roanace  the 
land,  by  his  previous  different  pursuits,  and  want 
of  kaowledfi^;  to  which  was  added  arrowing  blind- 
ness, which  soon  become  total.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  farm  was  necessarily  lell  to  the  en- 
tire direction  of  the  overaeers;  who,  instead  of  ex- 
tending cultivation  over  the  waste  but  highly  fer- 
tile wet  land,  actually  retreated  before  the  inva- 
«ioDs  of  the  tilled  suHace,  by  water  on  the  lower, 
and  by  wire-grass  on  the  drier  parts,  until  nearly 
the  whole  had  become  unproductive  and  waste. 
ft  was  in  this  state  that  the  present  owner  receiv- 
ed  his  portion,  13  yeare  ago,  without  a  house  upon 
It,  attd  with  scarcely  any  moveable  or  working 
capital,  except  three  negroes  capable  of  aiding 
him  by  labor.  I  do  not  remember  positively,  but 
infer,  ftom  the  great  eoiwequent  Increase  of  slaves, 
that  there  were  also  young  negro  children;  but 
these  of  course  at  first  were  sources  of  expense 
and  not  of  income. 

The  land,  then,  exclusive  of  marsh  subject  to 
be  covered  by  ordinary  tides,  was  438  acres. 
Since,  two  dinerent  adjoining  pieces,  of  the  best 
^chocolate)  soil,  but  excessively  worn  and  abused, 
have  been  added  by  purchase-^the  first  at  612.26 
and  the  second  at  620  the  acre.  These  pur- 
chases have  increased  the  tract  to  600  acres,  or  a 
little  more.  Of  this  about  160  acres  are  of  the 
chocolate  soil,  lying  on  rich  marl,  rising  so  near 
the  surface  as  often  to  be  touched  by  deep  plough- 
ing; and  860  of  gray  land,  of  the  ordinary  kind  of 
the  roost  worn  and  reduced  in  the  county — and 
some  of  which,  even  now,  is  very  bare,  and  ap- 
peaiv  very  mean. 

Coder  all  the  existing  disadvantages,  it  may  be 
thought  that  with  438  acres  of  land,  of  which  76 
were  rich  and  of  admirable  soil,  the  owner  was 
well  famished  at  least  with  landed  capital.  But 
tliis  capital  waa  dead,  until  it  could  be  improved 
by  labor,  of  which  there  was  very  little ;  or  by 
money,  of  which  there  was  none  ai  all,  until  aller 
it  had  been  earned.  In  addition  to  the  other  ne- 
eessaiy  expenses,  the  mother  of  Mr.  Sinclair  had 
a  life-interest  in  the  land,  which  he  bought  for  an 
annuity  of  6100 ;  which  annual  charge  is  still 
paid.  All  the  then  dry  and  rich  land  was  un- 
der the  strong  wire-grass  sod,  to  the  mastery  of 
which  the  preceding  indolent  and  careless  manage- 
ment had  yielded  the  land.  The  firat  thing  to  be 
done,  was  to  attack  and  subdue  this  powerful  ene- 
my to  cultivation ;  and  without  success  in  which, 
nothing  of  value  could  be  effected  on  the  land. 
The  whole  team  in  possession  was  a  horse,  a  mule, 
and  a  pair  of  oxen ;  and  it  was  necessary  lor  all 
fbtir  to  be  hitched  to  one  plough  to  break  up  the 
land  under  wire-grass.  With  mis  large  and  odd- 
1^  combined  team,  and  with  a  bo^  as  driver  to 
aid  the  ploughmen,  no  more  than  four  of  the  five- 
feet  beds  could  be  ploughed  in  a  day.  Neverthe- 
less, this  slow  labor  was  persevered  in  until  it  was 
rewarded  by  ultimate  success.  Now,  the  land  is 
so  free  from  wire-grass,  that  a  farmer  who  had 
suffered  from  the  pest  elsewhere,  would  find  it  dif- 
fieolt  to  believe  that  this  land  had  ever  been  so 
completely  sodded  with  its  growth.  By  the  frequent 
cropping  of  the  land,  since  the  breaking  up,  much 
has  been  done  for  this  result :  and,  as  Mr.  Sinclair 
thinks,  much  more  by  summer-fallowing  (for 
wheat)  at  the  time  when  the  wire-grass  was  in 


bloom — which  he  considers  as  his  only  means  for 
success,  and  one  which  may  be  relied  on  in  gene- 
ral. It  is  a  new  and  important  suggestion.  But 
1  still  doubt  much  whether  that  means,  or  any 
other,  available  as  part  of  a  proper  rotation,  would 
have  been  efiiectual  on  a  more  sandy  soil,  which 
is  much  more  favorable  to  wire-grass  than  a  clay 
loam,  like  this  chocolate  soil.  The  quantity  of 
calcareous  matter  in  this  soil,  and  its  fertility, 
were  favorable  enough  to  this  growth  to  make  it 
cover  the  land,  almost  exclusively.  But  it  would 
have  had  a  si  ill  greater  degree  of  vigor,  and  vi- 
tality, it  the  soil  had  been  mso  sandy.  It  is  pro^ 
per  here  to  state,  that  Mr.  Sinclair,  when  suffering 
most  from  this  ^wth,  visited  Weyanoke,  to  see 
the  very  laborious  operations  of  Mr.  Fielding 
Lewis  for  restraining  (for  he  could  not  eradicate,) 
this  pest — which  were  described  in  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Farmers'  Register.  Having  learned 
the  whole  practice,  and  paying  implicit  respect  to 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Lewis  as  a  farmer,  ana  to  his 
experience  as  a  wire-grass  farmer,  Mr.  Sinclair 
returned  home  and  tried  sufficiently  the  same  te- 
dious and  costly  labor,  of  digging  out  and  remov- 
ing the  roots.  But  there  was  so  little  benefit 
found  from  the  experiment,  that  he  never  repeat- 
ed it.  He  therefore  thinks  that  neither  to  this 
mode,  nor  to  ffecment  tillage,  bnt  entirely  to  his 
ploughing  when  tne  grass  was  in  blossom,  is  he  in- 
debted for  the  destruction  of  the  growth. 

The  pair  of  oxen  which  composed  half  of  the 
team  of  the  plough  used  in  the  first  breaking  of 
the  wire-grass  land,  at  other  times  had  to  £iw 
all  the  fuel  for  the  family,  rails  for  fencing,  and  al- 
so the  materials  for  building  the  dwelling-house. 
They  were  6  years  old  when  bought,  at  646 ;  and 
after  being  regularly  at  work  for  about  6  years 
more,  they  were  allowed  to  have  a  summer's 
grass,  at  rest,  and  were  then  sold,  as  beef,  for  610 
more  than  the  pair  cost  at  first. 

The  shelly  land,  which  was  Ibrmerly  a  wide- 
spread swamp  and  pond,  the  resort  and  shelter  of 
wild-ducks,  is  now  well  drained,  and  part  under 
heavy  growths  of  wheat  and  clover,  and  the 
balance  in  fine  and  mellow  tilth,  under  a  young 
hot  promising  growth  of  com.  The  unusually 
perfect  drainage  of  this  very  low  surface,  I  hav^ 
before  ascribra  to  the  open  and  loose  layer  of 
broken  shells,  which  forms  the  under-stratum,  and 
serves  in  effect  as  a  complete  under-draining  of 
the  whole  surface  soil. 

The  manuring  with  the  natural  compost^  or 
mixture  of  calcareous  and  putrescent  matter,) 
which  every  ditch  furnishes,  lx)th  when  firet  dug, 
and  whenever  afierwards  cleared  out,  has  been 
quite  extensive.  Much  manuring  has  also  been 
done  from  the  farm-yards,  and  otherwise  by  the 
dung  of  stock.  There  still  remain  to  be  availed 
of|  and  which  have  scarcely  been  commenced  on. 
for  want  of  labor,  not  only  the  rich  and  unmixed 
marl  lying  under  the  whole  of  the  chocolate  soil, 
and  generally  within  a  foot  of  the  surfhce,  (and 
which  the  gray  land  greatly  needs  as  manure,) 
but  also  inexhaustible  supplies  of  putrescent  mat- 
ter, in  the  **sea-ore,"  or  sea-weeds  flung  by  the 
waves  upon  the  shores,  and  in  pine-leaves  from 
the  low  sea-pine  land,  which,  though  firm,  is  too 
low,  and  too  much  exposed  to  the  tide,  for  safe  till- 
age. 

If  the  means  for  using  them  were  not  wanting, 
there  are  resources  here  for  durably  enriching 
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everv  poor  acre  of  tho  farm  in  two  yearp.  And 
much  naa  certainly  been  done  towards  its  lertiliza- 
lion,  considering  the  existing  obstacles ;  although 
much  more  remains  to  be  done,  and  which,  lor  the 
doing,  promises  sure  and  high  profits. 

What  are  known  as  sail- water  pines,  are  the 
almost  entire  growth  of  the  still  lower  land  lying 
between  the  (ields  and  the  bay  shore.  These 
pines  seemed,  to  my  eye,  to  be  the  same  kind  as 
the  common  woods-pine,  (short-leaved)  of  the 
higher  country;  but  these  appear  more  dwarfish  and 
stinted,  as  if  on  a  very  unkind  soil ;  and  they  are 
of  remarkably  slow  growth  compared  to  the  pines 
of  the  poor  upper  country.  A  beneficial  effect  of 
this  slow  growth,  is  the  larfre  proportion  of  heart- 
wood,  and  the  longer  durability  of  fences  made  of 
this  timber.  It  is  thought  that  the  salt  drawn  up 
io  the  growth  of  the  trees  conduces  to  the  dura- 
bility of  the  dead  timber.  It  is  certain  that  the 
sap-wood  of  these,  or  of  any  more  perishaUe 
pioee,  is  made  more  durable  in  fences,  by  having 
beea  first  left  covered  in  the  salt  tide-water  for  six 
months  or  more.  This  is  a  common  practice  in 
this  |»rt  of  the  country ;  and  the  rails  in  the  fences 
are  so  thickly  stuck  over  with  attached  shells  of 
barnacles,  as  to  show  the  long  continuance  of  their 
salt-water  immersion. 

The  belt  of  pine-forest,  though  probably  not  so 
designed,  must  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  ara- 
ble land,  by  sheltering  the  crops  from  the  cold  and 
violence  of  the  east  winds,  coming  from  the 
Chesapeake  and  tho  Atlantic.  Thesoil  on  which 
the  pines  grow,  low  as  is  its  level,  is  of  the  gray 
kind ;  fuid  though,  like  all  the  rest,  under-laid  by 
the  great  bed  or  marl,  is  sufficiently  thick  above  it, 
and  (judging  by  the  growth)  sufficiently  acid  and 
poor,  to  furnish  the  proper  food  for  pines,  unadul- 
terated by  the  neutralizing  quality  or  the  subjacent 
calcareous  earth.  It  is,  however,  a  singular  Io- 
cation  for  a  pine-forest;  and,  like  some  other  still 
stronger  apparent  contradictions,  would  cause  ma- 
ny to  doubt  the  doctrine  of  calcareous  soil  being 
incapable  of  sustaining  pines,  and  some  other 
common  acid  plants. 

There  has  been  no  regular  course  of  crops  on 
this  farm,  nor  any  approach,  in  practice,  to  what 
would  deserve  the  name  of  a  rotation.  The  pro- 
prietor, being  constrained,  in  a  great  measure,  by 
the  former  foul  state  of  the  rich  land,  which  de- 
manded repeated  hoed  crops — and  tempted  to 
draw  from  it  heavily,  both  by  its  power  to  pro- 
duce, and  his  own  need  for  the  returns — the  gene- 
ral course  of  cultivation  has  been  irregular,  severe, 
and  also  totally  opposed  to  the  established  general 
rules  of  good  husbandry.  Still,  circumstances 
well  justified  this  departure  from  sound  theoretical 
and  general  rules;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  has  proba- 
bly conduced  much  to  the  profit  of  the  farm,  and 
also  to  its  general  improvement ;  for  quicker  and 
greater  profits  served  to  furnish  more  labor  for  im- 
proyejnent,  as  well  as  for  more  effective  tillage; 
tor  both  of  which  so  much  labor  was  wanting. 
But  the  time  and  the  circumstances  have  now  ai- 
rived,  which  will  make  a  more  regular  and  me- 
liorating rotation  the  roost  profitable  here,  as  well 
as  in  most  other  situations. 

Until  about  seven  years  ago,  Mr.  Sinclair  had 
not  sown  clover,  nor  had  he  been  induced  to  de- 
sire to  commence  its  culture,  from  any  witnessed 
prior  trials  of  others  in  his  county.  His  com- 
0)e|]0eQient  wim  determined,  m)t  by  design,  but 


by  accident,  or  rather  by  a  ridiculous  blunder, 
lie  had  rec]uested  the  captain  of  a  northern  ves- 
sel to  bring  him  a  peck  of  fiax-seed.  fiy  a  fortu- 
nate mistake  of  the  captain,  he  brought,  instead,  ns 
much  clover-seed  ;  which  was  sown,  merely  be- 
cause on  hand.  The  product,  however,  was  so  good 
as  to  induce  the  contmuation  and  increase  of  the 
annual  sowing,  until  the  last  amounted  to8|  bueh- 
els  of  seed,  and  the  present  clover  crop  covers 
60  acres. 

But  tliough  his  clover-culture  has  been  entirely 
satisfactory  in  products  and  in  the  conjectured 
clear  profits,  it  has,  as  ^et,  furnished  almost  no- 
thing to  the  scythe,  either  for  green-food  or  for 
hay,  nor  as  green  or  vegetable  manure  to  the 
land— except  for  the  latter,  ao  far  as  may  go  the 
mere  roots,  and  the  little  of  the  stalks  remaining 
afler  grazing.  Besides  the  grazing  of  other 
farm-stock,  there  is  a  large  number  of  hogs  fed 
on  clover,  from  the  time  it  is  6  inches  high;  and  as 
I  heard  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Sinclair's  charge  him 
with,  in  some  jocular  censures  of  his  manage- 
ment, he  does  not  even  give  his  clover  a  chance 
to  get  into  blossom.  The  hogs  are  not,  however, 
turned  upon  the  whole  field,  but  upon  a  part  sepa- 
rately inclosed  by  a  temporary  or  moveable  fence; 
and  from  that  they  are  changed  to  another,  and  so 
on,  so  as  for  them  to  graze  all  the  allotted  apace 
in  succession. 

If  about  100  hogs  are  desired  for  annual  slaugh- 
ter, then  20  female  pigs  are  left  as  breeders,  and 
three  or  four  male  pigs.  It  is  so  arranged  that 
all  the  pigs  are  littered  in  April  or  early  in  May, 
soon  af\er  the  hogs  have  been  all  put  upon  the 
young  clover.  The  births  are  easily  thus  timed, 
as  the  practice  is  to  castrate  all  the  boare  soon  af- 
ter the  sows  are  pregnant,  and  to  fatten  and  kill 
them,  and  all  the  sows  also  that  have  had  pigs  once, 
the  next  winter.  Thus  there  is  an  cmnual  succes- 
sion of  very  young  breeders,  male  and  female^ 
and  no  hog  ever  remains  to  be  as  old  as  two  years. 
Of  course  there  are  but  the  520  sows,  all  pregnant, 
to  feed,  from  killing  time  to  the  beginning  ofgraz- 
ing  on  clover,  aAer  which,  they  have  no  other 
food,  except  the  gleanings  of  the  wheat  and  other 
small-grain-fields  alter  harvest,  until  put  up  to  fat- 
ten in  autumn.  For  five  yeare  there  had  been  killed 
from  75  to  108  hogs  annually;  not  lai^ge,  of  course, 
but  (fit,  and  of  good  size  for  family  bacon.  The 
annual  sales  of  pork  add  largely  to  the  income  of 
the  fiirm.  In  1835,  the  fresh  pork  sold  brou^rht 
SiaOO,  and  the  weight  of  the  hogs  averaged 
133  lbs. 

Mr.  Sinclair  made  an  experiment  last  winter 
and  spring  with  his  winter-kept  hogs,  or  breeders, 
which,  so  far  as  one  experiment  may  be  relied  on, 
seems  decisive  against  letting  hogs  ran  at  laq^e  in 
woods  and  marshes,  to  aid  in  supporting  them* 
selves.  In  the  beginning  of  winter,  the  hogs  were 
divided  into  two  parts,  as  nearly  equal  as  posaibie, 
in  numbers,  sizes,  and  condition.  Those  of  one 
division,  were  suffered  to  run  at  large,  in  the  aea- 
pine  woods,  and  having  access  to  the  close  adja. 
cent  bay  shore,  and  300  acres  of  firm  marsh ;  and 
received  every  morning,  each,  oneear  of  com,  and 
another  at  night;  or,  when  shattered  com  was  uecd, 
as  much  morning  and  evening  as  was  supposed 
to  be  equal  to  one  ear  to  each  hog  for  each  meal. 
The  ho^  of  the  other  division  were  confined  to 
a  well  littered  pen,  in  which  was  a  close  and  dry 
house  or  shelter,  which  they  could  enter  at  plea- 
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8ure,  and  be  perfectly  protected  from  wet  and  | 
cold.  These  could  get  no  Ibod  except  what 
was  given  to  them;  and  that  was  the  same  or  was 
given  to  the  others,  that  is,  one  ear  of  corn  to  each, 
twice  a  day.  They  probably  helped  their  Ibod 
somewhat  from  the  litter  of  corn-stalks  and  wheat- 
straw,  which  1  suppose  were  the  kinds  furnished 
in  part  or  in  whole.  The  result  was,  that  in 
spring,  when  the  clover  was  fit  to  receive  them, 
the  peo-ied  ho^  were  in  much  the  t>e8t  condi- 
tion. Some  of  the  others,  running  at  large,  had 
actually  died,  and  al  1  that  lived  were  poor  and 
lousy. 

Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  want  of  pre- 
cision in  fixing  the  quantities  of  food  given,  (though 
designed  to  be  equal,  and  supposed  to  be  as  near- 
ly so  as  such  mode  of  estimating  permitted,)  de- 
tracts much  from  the  otherwise  very  important 
value  of  this  experiment.  Still,  it  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  that  one  who  is  so  careful,  and  so  suc- 
cessful, in  his  genera]  management  of  hogs,  could 
have  been  much  deceived  in  the  details  of  this  ex- 
periment, in  which,  and  in  the  apparent  result  of 
whk^h,  he  has  entire  confidence.  It  should  be  fur- 
ther considered,  that  if  cooked,  varied  and  mixed 
food,  of  roots  and  other  vegetables,  as  well  as 
grain,  had  been  given  to  the  confined  hogs,  that 
there  is  no  question  but  their  health  and  flesh 
ivould  have  been  better  sustained,  at  equal  or  less 
cost,  than  by  com  alone. 

The  hogs  are  all  of  a  cross  of  the  "  no-bone" 
breed  upon  the  common  kind;  about  hall-blood  of 
each,  which  is  deemed  preferable  to  the  pure  no- 
bone  stock.  The  front  edge  of  the  cartilage  with 
which  ho^  root  into  the  ground,  is  trimmed  off, 
which  entirely  stops  their  rooting. 

Having  heard  the  products  of  this  farm  last 
year  n887)  spoken  of  as  veiy  considerable,  by  a 
Beighbor  of  Mr.  Sinclair's,  I  inquired  of  him  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  amount  tnad&  The  grain 
crops  were  as  follows : 

1621  bushels  of  wheat,  made  on  80  acres,  which 
18  at  the  rate  of  20^  bushels  to  the  acre:  sold 
at  81  65  the  bushel,  (and  counting  reserved 
seed  at  same,)  amounted  to        -        $2674  65 
600  barrels  of  corn,  fi-om  75  acres,  or  8 
barrels  to  the  acre,  (of  which  800  bar- 
rels were  sold,)  say  at  $S  25  (I  forgot 
to  ask  the  actual  price  obtained,)     -     1950  00 
850  dollars  worth  of  pork,  lard,  and  bacon, 
were  also  sold;  but  as  the  hogs  were 
partly  fed  on  the  com  above  estimated, 
I  will  count  half  their  product  as  due 
to  the  com,  and  the  other  half  to  the 
clover,  gleanings  of  wheat  field,  and 
the  waste  com,  not  estimated  above — 

which  is, 175  00 

The  smaller  articles  of  product  were  not 
noted;  but  the  following,  were  supposed 
to  be  within  the  amounts  actually  sold: 

Butter 90  00 

50  Iambs  at  82  50  -        -        -       -        125  00 
13  grass  mutton  at  83      -        -       -  39  00 

Whole  value        $5053  65 

This  is  exclusive  of  sundry  smaller  products 
sold,  as  poultry,  &c.  of  which  no  estimate  is  made; 
and  oflitfi^  ones,  which  though  consumed  at  home, 
are  not  ieee  of  valae  as  products;  as  the  fodder  and 
other  offal  parts  of  com  and  other  crops.    Also 


the  wool  and  cotton,  produced  at  home,  and  from 
which  all  the  slaves  are  clothed,  by  spinninsr  and 
weaving  only  in  weather  and  times  unfit  for  field 
labor.  This  usually  very  cosily  part  of  f ami  man- 
agement (or its  substitute,  buying  all  the  clothing,) 
isgotten  over  easily  and  cheaply;  but  the  credit  for 
this,  as  well  as  for  much  else  of  value  in  domestic 
economy,  is  entirely  due  to  Mrs.  Sinclair,  whose 
aid  has  been  throughout  of  very  great  importance 
in  improving  the  mcome  of  the  farm.  This  I 
may  be  excused  for  saying,  as  it  is  the  report  of 
her  neighbors. 

There  were  no  calves  sold  for  veal,  last  year,  as 
usual,  (all  being  kept  to  increase  the  stock,) 
which  lessens  the  amount  unfairly,  as  this  is  one 
of  the  usual  products  of  the  farm.  The  year  be- 
fore, 1836,  15  calves  were  sold,  at  85  each. 

Much  the  greater  part  of  the  above  amount  is 
composed   of  sums   received  for  sales  actually 
made;  and  the  much  smallerjpart,  only,  was  of 
things  consumed  at  home.  The  results  will  there- 
fore appear  more  striking,  if  the  net  amount  of 
actual  sales  is  presented  alone,  as  follows: 
Deduct  for  seed,  suppose  100  bushels  of  wheat,  at 
81  65,  leaves  for  market    -        -        8^^^  65 
300  barrels  of  corn  sold,  (at  price  sup- 
posed) 3  25       -        -        -        -  975  00 
Pork,  bacon,  and  lard  sold     -        -  350  00 
Butter,  lambs,  and  mutton,  as  stated 
above 254  00 

84061  65 
If  it  is  further  considered  that  there  is  nothing 
to  be  taken  from  this  sum  to  buy  clothing  for  the 
slaves,  now  increased,  by  purchase  and  oirths,  to 
40  in  number,  the  net  returns  will  appear  still 
more  important. 

The  laboring  force  on  the  farm  is  now  that  of 
12  slaves.  There  are  now  50  head  of  cattle,  and 
107  sheep. 

In  all  things  essential  to  product,  or  for  improve- 
ment, the  operations  of  Mr.  Sincltiir  are  well  exe- 
cuted; but  in  things  not  essential,  and  in  every 
thing  having  regard  merely  to  appearance,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  he  is  a  very  eareless  and  slovenly 
farmer.  Nevertheless,  in  most  of  these  omissions, 
held  80  important  by  all  martinet  farmers,  I  doubt 
not  that  he  has  been  justified,  by  the  sure  test  of 
the  amount  of  net  product.  Still,  some  ver^ 
manifest  exceptions  are  to  be  seen,  in  which  nei- 
ther economy  nor  convenience  have  been  properly 
consulted.  ^ 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

TROPICAL  FIBROUS-LEAVED   PLANTS. 

fVashingtm,  D.  C,  8M  Ttfay,  1838. 

f  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  No.  2  of  your  periodical  of  the  1st  inst,  and 
hasten  to  send  you  some  very  small  samples  of 
foliaceous  fibres,  or  substitutes  for  common  flax 
and  hemp,  with  the  hope  that  they  may  excite 
your  minute  attention  towards  the  articles  and 
plates  on  the  fibrous-leaved  plants.  Should  you 
visit  Washington  during  the  present  session  of 
Congress,  and  examine  the  full  specimens,  now  in 
the  committee-room  at  the  capitol,  and  soon  to  be 
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in  the  agricultural  department  of  the  patent-ofBce, 
1  entertain  the  respect fiil  hope,  that  you,  in  com- 
mon with  all  intelligent  gentlemen  who  have  seen 
ttiem  and  studied  their  history,  would  coincide 
with  both  committees  in  their  estimate  of  the  fu- 
ture importance  of  the  6brou8-ieaved  plants,  to  all 
the  worst  soils  between  the  Potomac  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Every  member  of  the  senate  and  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  who  has  visited  the  com- 
mittee-room and  given  the  specimens  an  exami- 
nation of  6  to  10  minutes'  duration,  has  expressed 
his  sense  of  their  high  importance,  and  his  appro- 
bation of  the  reports  of  the  committees.  But  such 
visits  have  t>eea  so  <<few  and  tar  between,'* 
that  it  would  require  two  or  three  years  to  elapse 
before  the  specimens  would  be  seen  by  a  maiority 
of  the  members  of  the  Congress,  althougn  the 
whole  time  necessary  for  a  visit  from  either  cham- 
ber would  not  exceed  ten  minutes.  To  enable 
you  to  form  distinct  ideas  of  the  origin  of  the  folia- 
ceous  fibres  sent  to  you,  f  refer  to  plate  1,  figs.  A, 
B,  C ;  and  of  the  mode  of  separating  them,  to 
plate  2,  figs.  Al,  A2,  N  and  T.  By  a  further  re- 
ference to  the  printed  articles  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  report  of  the  house  of  representatives,  under 
the  heads  of  agave  Uaalana,  imisa  abaca,  and 
iroTOBlia  pita,  a  few  brief  notices  of  each  will  be 


Baltimore  in  1834,  although  planted  as  faite  as  the 
1st  of  June. 

[With  the  foregoing  letter  we  received  specimens  of 
the  prepared  foliaceous  fibres  of  the  agave  euaiana, 
forming  the  coane  but  s^ng  Sisal  hemp,  those  of  the 
muta  abaca,  or  finer  Manilla  hemp»  and  the  still  finer 
and  softer  pine-apple  flax,  or  prepared  fibres  of  the 
bromeHa  pita.  Of  the  last,  a  aotiee  was  publish- 
ed in  this  jounial,  copied  tnm  a  late  English  pi^ 
lieation.  The  eight  of  these  beautifal  specimens 
caused  to  be  formed  a  much  higher  estimate  of  the 
value  of  these  products,  than  mere  description  couJd 
have  done.  We  wish  success  to  Dr.  Perrine's  applica- 
tion to  Congress,  and  to  its  general  objects.  We  can 
well  sympathise  with  a  man  of  enthusiastic  aea),  who 
has  been  for  years  laboring,  without  encouragement  or 
success,  to  serve  the  cause  of  public  improvement. 

The  seeds  of  the  turnip-bean  have  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  gentleman  who  vnll  do  jastice  to  flie 
experiment  of  their  cultivation.] — ^Ed.  Fab.  Reg. 


In  your  editorial  remarks,  whose  general  cor- 
rectness I  acknowledge,  there  appear  one  or  two 
statements  apparently  founded  on  misconceptions. 
For  example,  in  speaking  of  the  reports,  you  say, 
**  bat  both  of  them  are  but  second  editions,  re- 
vised, corrected  and  enlarged,  of  prior  publications 
made  in  like  manner  by  order  of  Congress."  The 
fact  is,  that  in  the  house  report,  there  are  but '26 
.or  28  pages  to  which  that  statement  is  applicable, 
4ind  in  the  senate  report,  not  a  single  page ;  and 
the  latter  report  is  merely  supplementary  to  the 
ibrmer  report.  If  you  have  had  much  experience 
in  committees  of  legislative  bodies,  especially 
where  the  committees  are  composed  of  numerous 
memboTB,  yon  will  appreciate  the  difliculty  of  ob- 
taining a  unanimous  report,  either  in  matter  or 
manner  such  as  the  subject  may  seem  to  require. 
Indeed,  the  documents  annexed  to  each  report, 
are  neither  the  kind  that  I  would  have  voluntarily 
selected  myself,  nor  have  they  the  boundaries  1 
should  have  given  to  them,  nor  have  they  even 
the  arrangement  which  the  order  of  dates  alone 
would  require.  Besides,  there  are  subsecjuent  dif- 
ficulties, to  which  I  cannot  now  conveniently  al- 
lude. With  respect  to  your  suggestion,  that  the 
business  of  petitioning  annually  would  be  more 
profitable,  if^l  could  get  half  as  much  as  the  clear 
profits  of  the  printers  of  the  documents,  the  idea 
might  have  been  better  expressed  by  saying  it 
would  be  less  ruinous  to  my  interests.  Since  the 
llth  February,  1837,  when  I  arrived  at  New  Or- 
leans, to  the  present  period,  employed  solely  in 
promoting  the  business  of  my  petition,  my  cash 
expenditures  have  far  exceeded  the  value  of  any 
township  of  land  in  South  Florida,  if  not  the  whole 
cost  of  printing  the  reports.  And  as  1  have  no 
ioeome  independent  of^my  professional  labors,  the 

cessation  of  them  doubles  my  losses. 

•  •  • 

H.  Pebrinb. 

P.  S.  Inclosed  are  four  seeds  or  beans  of  the 
Mid^08  tubertmuy  or  turnip-bean,  or  bean-turnip 
of  Yucatan,  which  produced  good  edible  roots  in 


▲JIALYSn  OF  TKB  BAITTKB  KARX^ 

In  the  latter  part  of  our  fifth  volume,  (page  693,) 
there  was  published  a  letter  fntn  F.  H.  Elmore,  esq. 
describing  the  mari  fimnd  in  South  Carolina  on  the 
banks  of  the  Santee,  and  which  accompanied  a  specimen 
of  the  marl  in  question.  We  then,  upon  vezy  slight  ex- 
amination, merely  reported  that  the  marl  was  veiy 
rich;  and  promised  a  careful  analysis,  and  a  repoit  of 
the  results,  at  a  time  of  more  leisure.    We  ssy  now 
enabled  to  state,  finom  recent  examinaticm,  that  the 
specimen  sent  was  almost  a  pare  carbonate  of  lime, 
as  it  contained  more  than  98  per  cent.    The  small  resi- 
due is  of  veiy  fine  clay  and  vegetable  matter,  with  a 
minute  proportion  of  silicious  sand.    The  lump  was 
almost  as  white,  and  veiy  similar  in  other  respects, 
(as  it  was  entirely  in  chemical  composition,)  to  Eng- 
lish chalk;  the  only  certain  difierence  being  that  the 
American  earth  is  not  fit  to  mark  witii,  like  the  Eng- 
lish.   No  true  chalk  has  yet  been  discovered  in  this 
country.    From  the  unexampled  richness  of  this  spe- 
cimen, if  considered  as  marl,  we  strongly  suspect  that 
there  was  sent  to  Mr.  Elmore  a  specimen  of  the 
richest  parts,  and  not  one  selected  fairly  to  show  an 
average  quality.    We  therefore,  without  fiiither  hgfat 
on  the  subject,  would  place  more  confidence  on  the 
analysis  reported  by  our  correspondent  J.  D.,  on  page 
173  of  last  number,  as  showing  a  usual  or  average 
strength.    That  marl  was  fifom  the  same  part  of  the 
country,  and  doubtless  was  part  of  the  same  deposite, 
and  contained  88  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime;  which  is 
rich  enough  to  induce  even  the  most  lethargic  of  tiie 
South  Carolinian  land-holders  to  commence  its  use. 
We  rejoice  to  learn,  from  the  statement  of  J.  D.>  that 
the  reproach  which,  in  this  respect,  has  lain  on  the 
otherwise  eneigetic  and  enthusiastic  people  of  South 
Carolina— and  which  we  have  not  been  backward  in 
urging  against  them — ^is  now  in  course  of  being  re- 
moved.   For,  sure  we  are,  that  if  mariing  is  once 
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tried  tiiece,  and  the  effecti  seen,  it  is  impMsible 
but  its  use  will  be  rapidly  extended.  Absence  from 
home  prevented  our  seeing  the  letter  of  J.  D.  until  it 
had  been  printed;  or  these  remarks  would  have  been 
made  at  the  time  of  its  publication. 


FROM  TUB  PROCJDKDIlfC»  OK  THE  PLAITTBBS' 
80CIBTY  OF  MOHTICJBLLO,   S.  C. 

RipoTt  of  the  PtUtiomfag  Committee. 
To  the  Moniicello  Pluten'  BoekBtf^ 

At  your  last  meeting,  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  petition  the  Legislature,  on  behalf  of  this 
Society,  that  it  be  incorporated,  and  such  other 
encouragement  given,  as  tbe  State  Assembly,  in 
its  wisdom,  might  deem  proper.  It  surely  is  with- 
in the  ordinary  range  of  legislative  business,  to 
grant  Acts  of  Incorporation :  but  what  is  meant 
when  the  planter  asks  for  legislative  encourage- 
ment? On  this  point,  vour  committee,  acting  in 
periect  accordance  with  your  expressed  wiwes, 
prayed  the  state  to  adopt  some  course,  which 
would  advance  the  amculturai  interests  of  the 
whole  community — such  a  course  too,  as  in  its  re- 
sults, couJd  not  have  been  construed  into  an  act 
of  partial  legislation.  We  petitioned  that  body 
more  particularly  to  appoint  a  state  agricultural 
surveyor,  who  should  be  required  to  survey  our 
temtory,  that  its  entire  geological  and  mineralogi- 
cal  resources  might  thus  be  developed;  ajid  uso 
asked  that  agriculture  shoukl  ibrm  a  necessary 
branch  of  education  in  our  schools  and  colleges. 
The  committee  were  well  aware,  that  this  society, 
of  itself,  required  no  legislative  aid,  farther  than 
the  mere  act  of  incorporation  would  imply:  it  will 
be  seen  by  the  last  <<  acts  of  assembly,''  this  re- 
quest has  been  granted,  but  nothing  beyond  that 
was  accomplished.  The  agricultural  movements 
of  South  Carolina,  in  her  legislative  capacity,  are 
unquestionably  to  be  le^^arded  in  any  other  light 
than  creditable,  or,  we  might  add,  even  respectable. 

In  similar  instances,  what  has  been  the  action 
of  a  lew  of  the  other  states  of  the  confederacy^ 
In  1896,  Maine  imported  160,000  bbls.  of  flour 
her  legislature  votes  a  bounw  to  the  wheat-grow- 
er; and  the  consequence  is,  her  barren  lands  yield 
a  doubled  produce  for  domestic  consumption,  with 
a  large  surplus  for  eaportation,  Connecticut  has 
also  been  benefited  in  her  agriculture,  through  her 
l^^lators  acting  as  if  they  thought  the  planter 
within  the  pale  of  some  legislative  protection  or 
cognizance.  Massachusetts,  within  the  last  two 
vears,  has  ordered  a  general  agricultural  survey  of 
her  domain.  North  Carolina,  '' according  to  the 
report  of  the  civil  engineer  in  1896,"  had  a  vast 
quantity  of  lands  "covered  with  waters,"  and 
susceptible  of  being  reclaimed:  recently,  she  has 
voted  upwards  of  (200,000,  to  be  expended  in 
draining  of!  these  waters,  that  lands  so  fertile 
might  Se  thrown  into  cultivation.  The  Editor  of 
the  Farmers'  Register  (from  whose  periodical 
much  of  the  detail  in  this  report  is  collected)  has 
been  using  no  ordinary  zeal  and  ability  to  bring 
this  subject  in  its  proper  bearing  before  the  Vir- 
ginia assembly;  but  Virginia  as  vet  has  done  pes- 
eibly  less  in  this  way,  tlum  South  Carolina. 


Not  twelve  years  aso,  "  the  Agricultural  Soda- 
ty  of  South  Carolina''  was  founded:  it  promised 
exceeding  fair  things,  though  like  many  other 
bubble  societies,  it  scarcely  outlived  its  organiza- 
tion. About  the  same  time.  Dr.  Cooper  presented 
a  document  to  the  legislature,  in  which  he  very 
forcibly  urged  the  expediency  of  establishing  an 
agricultural  professorship  in  the  college  over 
which  he  then  presided:  the  subject-matter  of  that 
document,  we  presume,  was  perhaps  too  utilita- 
rian for  the  consideration  of  legislators,  whose 
tenure  of  office  was  held  at  the  pleasure  of  those 
very  planters,  whose  social  and  political  condition 
the  report  was  designed  no  doubt  to  reach  and  im- 

Erove.  If  there  was  a  necessity  then  for  an  ame- 
oration  of  the  planter's  pursuit,  your  committee 
would  suppose  the  occasion  more  imperatively  de- 
mands it  now,  when  our  lands  are  impoverished, 
and  our  population  absolutely  driven,  by  state  poli- 
cy, to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  fields  of  the  west. 
When  Washington  recommended  an  American 
agricultural  boud  on  the  English  plan,  he  in  alf 
likelihood  could  have  little  dreamed  that  the  al- 
most unbounded  territory,  to  which  he  ^ve  birth, 
would  in  less  than  a  century  be  importing  bread- 
stufis,  to  support  a  comparatively  sparse  popula- 
tion; yet  such  is  the  fact,  disgraceful  as  it  may 
seem.  It  is  proper,  it  is  obligatory  on  the  states 
within  their  own  limits,  to  apply  the  remedy  to 
counteract  this  or  any  like  evil:  and  so  far  as 
South  Carolina  is  concerned,  your  committee  con- 
ceive that,  as  she  takes  the  usual  care  to  collect 
the  landholder's  tax,  she  should  be  willing  to  re- 
turn some  sort  of  equivalent. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

B.  F.  Davis,  Chairman,  pro  tenu 
MarA  7th,  1838. 


COR&BOTIOR  or  A  MISTAKK.     CROPS  ON  THIT 

BIYARNA* 

To  tta«  Editor  of  die  Fannen*  Regisiu. 

May  leth,  1838. 

On  a  late  visit  from  an  old  and  highly  esteemed 
friend  of  the  county  of  Culpeper,  who,  fix>m  the 
situation  and  character  of  iny  farm,  was  led  to  en- 
quire into  the  authorship  of'^  a  piece  signed  "  Ki- 
vanna,"  appearing  in  the  January  No.,  1836,  of 
your  Register — I  was  induced  to  correct  a  false 
impression  which  1  learned  had  been  made  in  his 
section  of  country,  as  to  the  produce  in  com  of  a 
certain  field,  the  subject  of  the  above  communica- 
tion. This  impression  was  derived  from  a  differ- 
ence in  the  moae,  not  of  measuring,  but  of  count- 
ing measure,  in  the  two  countnes— in  his,  by 
bushels,  in  oure,  by  barrels^where,  as  in  Cul- 
peper, we  allow  five  bushels  of  shelled  corn,  and 
twice  that  quantity  of  eare,  to  the  barrel.  The' 
specification  ears,  was  used  merely  in  exclusion  of 
nubbings,  of  which  there  was  the  usual  proper^ 
tion  (not  counted)  in  this  crop. 

In  making  this  explanation,  I  am  constrained 
by  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  particularity  in  all 
such  communications — considering  a  departure 
from  it  the  height  of  injustice  to  our  fraternity, 
and  to  the  cause  of  agncultural  improvement— 
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to  correct  a  triflinff  error  which  in  Bomo  way  had 
crept  into  the  calculation  of  product  of  the  field 
alluded  to.  As  some  salvo,  however,  to  the  pride 
of  veracity  and  of  counting  oi'"Rivanna,"  he  has 
at  command  data  which  establish  the  yield  per 
acre  on  a  fraction  less  than  sixty,  to  have  been 
twelve  barrels,  one  bushel,  and  one  peck — making 
the  whole  quantity,  as  before  reported,  740  barrels 
of  shelled  com.  This  result  was  ascertained  by  a 
cenUeman  of  high  character  and  acquirements, 
itom  the  most  accurate  measurement  of  square 
pens  containing  about  200  barrels  each,  built  with 
workmanlike  precision  of  sUraight  pine  poles ;  and 
calculated  according  to  the  most  approved  mode 
of  gauging ;  which,  after  com  has  settled,  (par- 
ticularly in  large  pens,)  will  overrun  considerably 
on  being  measured  out  by  the  tub. 

You  will,  I  hope,  Mr.  Editor,  excuse  my  hav- 
ing raAre<2  up  an  old  subject,  which  might  have 
been  allowed,  like  its  own  stubble,  to  die  a  natu- 
ral death ;  but  having  given  to  it  in  the  first  in- 
stance ^'a  local  habitation,"  I  feel  in  the  spirit 
which  then  prompted  me  to  obtrude  it  on  your 
readers,  a  resolute  determination  to  aid  in  rescu- 
ing this  portion,  at  least,  of  the  state  in  which  J 
live,  from  an  opprobrium  that  has  for  more  than 
hall  a  century  rested  on  it — by  showing  that  luxu- 
riant crops  of  all  kinds  may  be  reared  on  the  roots 
of  hudcle-herry,  running-oner,  and  persimmon — 
meaning  no  persoiuUity  to  some  of  my  brethren  of 
the  plough  and  pen,  and  to  say  nothmg  of  sheep- 
sorrely  et  multis  o/its,  of  the  pests  which  infest 
our  land. 

Most  gladly  would  I  redeem  the  annoyance 
that  this  long  vaunted  crop  must  have  cost  your- 
self and  readers,  by  the  promise  of  another  equally 
good  on  the  same  field  and  with  the  same  work ; 
ut  this  can  hardly  be  hoped  ibr  in  so  unpropitious 
a  season.  The  cold  and  dry  weather  retarding 
vegetation,  and,  in  doing  so,  mvoring  the  ravages 
of  mnumerable  worms,  insects  and  birds  on  the 
seed  and  plants  of  this  crop,  and  thus  throwing 
together  the  working  of  it  with  the  preparation 
for  and  planting  of  tobacco,  as  well  as  other  busi- 
ness of  a  farm,  on  which,  under  good  management, 
each  should  have  its  allotted  time,  must  embarrass 
exceedingly  the  mixed  operations  of  [arming  and 
planting,  which  belong  peculiarly  to  our  middle 
region.  Rivakna. 


From  the  Parmer  and  Gardener. 
PATJCNT   BANKING   AND   DITCHING  MACHINE. 

We  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing;  on  Monday, 
in  full  operation,  a  machine  for  digging  ditches, 
and  at  tne  same  time  making  embankments  or 
dikes,  which  surpasses  any  thing  of  which  we 
had  Ibrmed  any  conception.  The  contrivance 
consists  of  a  wooden  foundation  of  about  twelve 
feet  in  length,  at  one  extremity  of  which  arc  two 
uprights.  In  these  uprights  on  axle  revolves,  on 
which  are  two  arms  of  cast  iron,  having  at  the 
extremity  of  each  a  cross-piece  furnished  with 
(bur  or  five  teeth,  as  they  may  be  termed.  Inside 
of  these  cross-pieces  arc  buckets  that  receive  tlie 
earth  loosened  by  the  teeth,  uikl,  as  the  axis  re- 
volv€6,  deposit  their  coutcnti:  un  uu  inclined  plat- 


form, fiY>m  which  the  earth  passes  and  forms  an 
embankment  on  one  side  of  the  ditch.  Tho  axie 
18  made  to  revolve  by  means  of  cog-wheels  coo- 
necting  it  with  the  gearinff.  This  gearing  coo- 
sists  in  part  of  an  iron  shall  that  passes  horizon- 
tally and  a  little  obliquely  in  front,  and  is  turned 
by  n  capstan.  .The  capstan  is  provided  with  a 
long  horizontal  arm  to  which  the  horse,  by  which 
the  whole  machine  is  set  in  motion,  is  attached. 
In  acting  upon  this  arm  the  horse  walks  around 
the  capstan  and  crosses  of  course  the  line  d"  the 
ditch,  out  in  advance  of  it.  In  order  to  give  di- 
rection to  the  machine  and  prevent  it  from  being 
drawn  aside,  there  are  two  guide  wheels  with 
sharp  edges  in  the  forward  portion  of  the  founda- 
tion, that  cut  the  sod  to  the  depth  of  about  eight 
inches.  The  ditch  on  which  the  machine  was  em- 
ployed when  we  saw  it,  was  three  leet  deep,  and 
three  feet  and  a  half  wide  at  the  top.  It  was  ex- 
cavated in  an  uncommonly  hard  virgin  clay  soil, 
such  as  is  found  on  the  high  ground  between 
Fell's  Point  and  the  Canton  race  course. 

We  were  much  surprised  at  the  rapidity  and 
perfection  with  which  the  excavation  was  formed, 
one  foot  of  finished  ditch  of  the  breadth  and 
depth  mentioned,  together  with  the  dike,  being 
formed  in  a  minute,  or  sixty  feet  in  an  hour,  it  is 
calculated  that  a  single  horse  of  ordinary  strength 
can  propel  the  machme  during  ten  hours  of  each 
day,  consequently  the  extent  of  trench  formed 
would  be  six  hundred  foet.  Togiveanaccuiate 
description  of  this  surprising  process  within  the 
limits  of  a  paragraph,  cannot  be  done,  and  wer 
must  therefore  request  such  as  may  wish  to  form 
a  just  conception,  to  witness  the  performance.  In 
ditching  and  draining  low  lands,  or  dividing  prai- 
ries where  wood  is  scarce  and  the  soil  hght  or 
moist,  the  machine  will  prove  invaluable.  Tho 
inventor  is  Mr.  (^eorge  Page,  of  Keene,  N.  tf. 
who,  as  we  are  informed,  undertook  to  make 
something  answer  the  purpose  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  gentleman  at  Washmgton,  whose  residence 
is  where  much  draining  is  required,  and  but  littJc 
wood  grows.  Mr.  Edwards,  agent  for  the  Sand- 
wich and  Boston  Glass  Company,  will  furnish 
any  information  required. 

l^he  above  maciiine  has  been  made  for  Col.  S. 
D.  Wilkens  of  this  city,  for  the  Territory  of  Wis- 
consin, in  the  prairie  parts  of  which  it  must  prove 
invaluable. 


From  the  QcBtscv  Panuci. 
MANUFACTURE  OF  BEET    SUGAR. 

The  German  improvement  over  the  French 
method  of  making  oeet  sugar,  a  patent  all'air  in 
Europe,  consists  simply  in  drying  the  beets^  wtiich 
are  then  reduced  to  a  powder  by  grinding,  and 
changed  into  a  decoction  by  adding  water.  The 
experiment  has  been  thoroughly  tried  by  Mr. 
Zachturiah  Wilder,  of  this  town,  which  resulted 
in  complete  siLCcess,  Mr.  W.  by  this  process, 
which,  we  understand,  is  as  simple  as  that  of 
luukiiig  u  cup  of  tea  from  aromatic  herbs,  has 
succeeded  iu  extracliug  ten  per  cent,  of  sugar 
from  the  crude  (>ei'/— and  he  is  confident  that  at 
Icucl  Uvdve  per  cent,  can  be  obtained  at  another 
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-experiment.    For  his  efforte  in  prosecuting  his 
experiments  to  signal  success,  Mr.  Wilder  de- 
serves the  unqualified  thanks  oi'  the  agricultural 
worid.     The  result  of  his  labors  will  give  an 
impetus  to  the  culture  of  beets  in  Hampshire 
county,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  last- 
ing ffood.    But  to  the  process  again.    The  dried 
powder  of  the  beet  was  (bund  to  yield  its  saccha- 
rine immediately,  as  the  decoction  was  found  to 
be  as  sweet  as  boiled  maple  sirup,  the  moment 
the  water  was  added  to  the*  powder.    The  means 
used  for  the  clarification  of  the  decoction  were  very 
simple.    Animal  charcoal  and  lime  were  the  only 
agents  employed.    This  eminently  successful  ex- 
periment proves  the  fact,  that  the  immensely  im- 
portant article  of  sugar  can  be  manufactured  by 
any  intelligent  farmer's  hoosehold,  as  eanlyas 
bread,  pies  or  cakes,  can  be  made  and  baked* 
A  rich  garden  spot  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  can 
produce  beets  enough  te  make  a  thousand  pounds 
4>f  su^r;  no  heavy  capital  or  incorporated  com- 
pany IS  required  to  carry  on  the  business.    Every 
individual  can  make  a  pound  of  sugar  as  cheaply 
and  QB  easily  as  he  can  make  a  pound  of  Indian 
meal.    This  important  fact  has  just  been  proved. 
Now  let  us  look  at  the  amount  of  su^r  brought 
into  Northampton  last  year.    Why,  it  amount- 
ed to  one  hundred  and  seven  thoiuand  pounds, 
Tvhich,  together  with  molasses  consumed,  would 
cost  over  S  10,000.    This  is  no  int^onsiderable  sum 
to  be  expended  by  our  citizens  annually.    A  do- 
zen resolute  farmers,  by  their  influeTice  and  la- 
bors combined,  can  create  that  sum  from  their 
lands  this  summer  in  the  culture  of  the  beet. 
At  least,  so  we  think. 


PROGRESS    OF   THE    MANUFACTURE  OF  POU- 
DRUTTE  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW   YORK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Kannen*  Begiiter. 

/  New  Torkf  May  14tA,  1888. 

You  have  probably  noticed  in  the  New  York 
Farmer,  that  I  have  been  engaged  for  some  time 
past  in  intrcNlucine  an  improvement  in  ^^ciiy  econo- 
my,"  by  which  me  contents  of  privies  (an  article 
of  great  value  to  agriculture,  now  thrown  away, 
and  worse  than  that,  as  they  are  deposited  in  ike 
rivers  around  the  city,  instead  of  bemg,  as  I  trust 
hereafter  they)  are  to  be  converted  into  an  inof- 
fensive and  portable  manure. 

The  subject  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  a 
French  gentleman  who  is  familiar  with  the  pro- 
cess in  his  native  country,  and  who  is  now  engag-i 
ed  with  roe  in  the  operation  here.  We  nave 
had  many  prejudices  to  combat,  on  account  of  the 
nature  or  the  business,  and  many  difficulties  to  en- 
counter, in  consequence  of  the  general  derange- 
ment of  business,  which  have  delayed  our  opera- 
tions ;  yet  we  are  now  preparing  about  60  bushels 
of  poudrette  daily,  and  have  a  prospect  of  doing 
moch  more  after  a  short  time,  when  other  busi- 
ness will  have  resumed  its  accustomed  activity,  so 
that  a  few  additional  shares  of  our  stock  may  be 
paid  for,  which  will  enable  us  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  teams  required  to  '^remove  the  deposites." 
Of  the  value  of  poudrette  as  a  manure,  no  person 
of  my  acquaintance,  familiar  with  its  preparation, 
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entertains  a  doubt;  yet  there  are  few  persons  in 
this  country  who  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
its  use  to  appreciate  duly  the  benefits  which  will 
surely  result  from  the  labors  of  those  who  shall 
introduce  a  mode  of  preparation  by  which  the  im- 
mense amount  of  valuable  material,  now  thrown 
into  our  rivers,  and  of  course  a  nuisance  to  all 
classes  of  the  community,  shall  be  converted  into  an 
inofienslve,  portable  and  highly  valuable  manure. 
The  process  of  preparatiob,  in  my  opinion,  ^oes 
not  materially,  ir  at  all,  deteriorate  its  value,  as  1 
will  satisfy  you  when  you  will  visit  our  works. 
That  you  may  be  better  acquainted  with  the  ar- 
ticle, and  have  an  opportunity  to  test  its  value,  as 
well  as  its  inoffensive  character  and  portability.  I 
send  you  a  barrel,  and  shall  be  much  obliged  by 
your  using  it  for  any  kind  of  vegetables,  or  grain, 
or  on  ^ra&s,  as  may  be  convenient  for  you,  and 
noting  Its  effects  as  compared  with  other  manures. 
f  cannot  give  practical  instruction  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  appluation,  but  wUl  observe  that  I  am 
using  it  in  my  garden  for  experimental  purposes, 
by  putting  some  in  the  hill,  some  in  drills,  and 
spreading  some  broad-cast  and  raking  it  in. 

I  estimate  its  strength,  or  value,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  bushel  of  poudrette^  to  eight  or  ten 
bushels  of  good  stable  or  barn-yard  manure,  and 
equal  bushel  for  bushel  to  bone  dust  We  have 
not  yet,  for  want  of  means  to  extend  our  works, 
been  able  to  furnish  a  bushel  to  any  person  ex- 
cept those  who  have  taken  a  share  or  shares  of 
our  stock,  although  numerous  applications  have 
been  made  for  it  in  small  and  large  quantities,  as 
well  by  ^n'tlemen  in  neighboring  states,  as  by 
those  in  this  vicinity.  To  those  who  pay  in  8 100, 
or  take  a  share,  we  furnish  two  handrid  bushels 
of  poudrette  as  their  annual  dividend,  within  ihree 
and  six  months  from  the  time  of  payment,  which 
is  equivalent  to  sixty  per  cent,  on  their  invest- 
ment, as  we  can  receive  thirty  cents  at  the  works 
for  every  bushel  we  can  make. 

We  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  extend  our  works 
largely  in  order  to  Increase  the  quantity  prepared, 
so  as  \D  some  measure  to  supply  the  demand  for 
the  poudrette. 

I  am  in  hopes  that  important  benefits  will  re- 
sult from  this  new  source  of  improvement  to  agri- 
culture. I  say  new  source — it  is  new  in  lAis 
country,  at  least  to  much  extent.  The  inquiry  is 
"  howj  and  "  how  much,''^  to  use— not  is  it  useful ; 
as  every  person,  at  all  conversant  with  such  mat- 
ters, understands  ihe  value  of  the  raw  material,  as 
well  as  the  difficulty  of  its  application. 

I  hope  to  hear  from  the  effects  of  the  barrel 
sent 'to  you. 

With  much  respect,  I  am  very  truly  yours, 

D.  K.  Minor. 


From  the  Geneeee  Fttrmer. 
RAISING    CLOTKR   BBBD. 

In  raising  clover  for  seed,  in  order  to  procure  a 
^d  crop.  It  is  first  requisite  that  the  land  be  fer- 
tile: that  it  be  well  prepared  before  sowing;  and 
that  a  suffkient  quantity  be  sown  to  yield  a  full 
and  even  crop. 

The  second  and  most  difficult  object  to  attain, 
is  to  secure  the  crop  when  ripe,  so  as  to  save  the 
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largest  portion  postfible  of  the  seed.  To  do  this, 
it  must  be  cut  at  a  proper  season.  As  the  seed 
ripen  at  different  periods,  if  the  crop  is  cut  too 
•ooDi  there  will  be  a  loss  sustained  from  the  im- 
maturity of  the  seed.  If  cut  too  late,  those  seed 
first  ripe  will  be  liable  to  be  entirely  lost  by  beini^ 
shattered  off  in  the  field.  Hence  there  is  a  cer- 
tain medium  to  t)e  observed,  to  prevent  these  two 
evils,  which  is,  to  cut  the  crop  when  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  heads  have  become  black;  a  lar^ 
portion  of  the  remainder  will  ripen  by  the  nourish- 
ment ihey  obtain  from  the  straw  during  the  dr^^ing 
process.  Where  the  clover  is  not  lodjpred)  it  is 
much  the  best  to  cut  it  with  a  cradle,  iayinff  all  of 
it  in  double  swaths;  and  securing  the  heads  from 
ftJling  through  the  fingers  of  the  cradle  by  stitch- 
ing a  piece  of  linen  cloth  upon  them. 

Afler  the  crop  is  cut,  it  must  be  suffered  to  re- 
main in  the  field  long  enough  to  become  dry;  this, 
if  th0  weather  is  go^,  wilibe  in  a  very  few  days. 
It  must  then,  when  the  dew  is  upon  it,  be  raked 
into  small  bunches,  f such  as  would  be  a  conve- 
nient load  for  a  fork,)  and  when  sufficiently  dry, 
placed  carefully  upon  a  sled  or  wagon,  and  drawn 
into  the  bam.  It  the  weather  is  unfavorable,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  turn  these  bunches  repeat- 
edly, to  preyent  their  being  injured  by  the  mois- 
ture. Indeed,  this  should  be  done  even  in  fair 
weather,  if  they  remain  out  longer  than  two  or 
three  days.  When  drawn  into  the  bam,  the  crop 
may  be  either  stowed  away  in  mows,  or  else 
thrashed  out  immediately,  and  the  heads  and  chaff 
placed  in  a  room  for  the  purpose,  for  ultimate 
cleaning.  This  may  most  generally  be  done  best 
in  winter. 

If  farroera  could  always  raise  their  own  seed, 
and  in  sufficient  abundance,  it  would  be  much  bet- 
ter to  sow  it  in  the  chaff,  as  it  is  generelly  found 
to  be  more  certain  to  grow.  The  only  advan- 
tages of  cleaning  are,  the  moreezact  determina- 
tion of  the  quantity  to  be  sown,  and  the  more 
e^ual  distribution  of  the  seed;  and  where  it  is 
raised  for  sale  cleaning  is  of  course  requisite. 
When  sown  in  chaff,  the  difficulty  with  regard  to 
quantity  and  distribution  may  be  obviated  by  sow- 
ing sufficient  to  insure  the  desired  thickness  on 
every  part  of  the  ground. 

By  iisir  the  best  method  of  cleaning  is  by  means 
of  a  machine;  but  as  this  is  not  always  to  be  had, 
the  practice  of  treading  it  out  by  horses  is  then  to 
be  resorted  to,  though  it  is  tedious  and  unpleasant. 
It  is  thus  performed  The  bam  floor  is  covered 
with  chaff  about  a  foot  in  thickness,  and  the 
horses  are  driven  upon  it  one  day.  The  next 
morning  it  is  to  be  passed  through  a  fanning  mill, 
and  the  chaff  and  dust  which  has  been  beaten  off 
will  be  bk>wn  away;  the  clean  seed  will  pass 
through  the  screen;  while  a  third  and  larger  por- 
tion, containing  the  seed  yet  in  the  chaff,  will 
drop  in  the  rear  of  the  fanning  mill.  This  is  to  be 
spread  a  seooiid  time  upon  the  floor,  mixed  with 
a  fresh  portion  of  unseparated  chaff,  and  again 
trodden  by  the  horses;  the  second  morning  repeat 
the  same  operation,  and  a  much  larger  portion  of 
oiean  seed  will  be  obtained.  The  operatk>n  is 
thus  to  be  repeated  until  the  whole  of  die  chaff  is 
Marated. 

in  order  to  clean  the  seed  properly  for  market, 
it  is  necessary  first  to  ran  it  through  a  sieve  of 
just  such  a  degree  of  fineness  as  to  permit  the  clo- 
vir  seed  to  pass  through,  but  retain' all  large  sub- 


stances. It  must  then  be  passed  through  a  sieve 
just  fine  enough  to  retain  the  clover  seed,  but  to 
sutler  all  smaller  seeds  to  pass  through.  In  this 
way  it  is  effectually  cleaned. 

By  proper  attention  and  care,  three  or  fbor 
bushels  may  be  easily  obtained  from  an  acre  of 

land. 

J.  J.  T. 


TUB  ADVARTAGE  OF   USING  SUB-CARBONATX 
OF  SODA  IN   WASHING  CLOTHES. 

[The  following  short  article  was  before  published  in 
the  Farmers'  Register,  nearly  three  yean  ago ;  and  the 
since  well- tested  value  of  the  practice  induces  us,  oon- 
traiy  to  our  usage,  to  re-inseit  the  directions,  for  fbs 
benefit  of  the  many  later  subscribers,  as  well  as  fbs 
many  older  ones,  who  passed  over  the  former  publi- 
cation without  notice.  The  saving  of  labor  by 
using  this  plan,  is  thought  to  be  so  great  by  some  of 
the  ladies  of  our  acquaintance,  that  if  nothing  else  had 
been  gained  by  their  husbands  from  the  Farmers'  Re- 
gister, they  think  that  for  this  little  article  alone  they 
might  well  afford  to  pay  a  subscription  for  life. 

As  it  may  not  always  be  convenient,  in  country 
places,  to  obtain  lime-water,  cheap  as  it  is,  it  is  proper 
to  say  that  that  ingredient  may  be  omitted  without 
sensible  injuiy  to  the  process.  The  sub-carbonate  of 
soda  is  now  getting  into  extreme  use  for  this  pvpose, 
and  may  be  bought  at  any  apothecary's  shop,  at  I3| 
cents  the  pound. — En.  Fab.  Rso. 

[From  the  Eoox  North  Begisier.] 

In  this  day  of  improvements,  few  have  been 
suggested  of  more  importance,  especially  to  fe- 
males, than  the  new  mode  of  washing  clothes, 
which  has  been  introduced  into  this  town  [New- 
buryport]  through  the  agency  of  two  benevolent 
individuals,  now  residing  at  a  distance  from  xis. 
It  has  been  tried  by  quite  a  number  of  females 
with  complete  success,  and  those  who  have  tricNi 
it  are  desirous  of  communicating  it  extensively, 
that  others  may  reap  the  same  benefit  which  has 
accrued  to  them.  It  is  to  be  used  only  for  white 
clothes.  It  does  not  answer  the  purpose  in  case 
of  calicoes  and  woollens. 

1.  jifixfure— Five  gallons  sod  water,  add  half 
a  gallon  of  lime  water,  a  pint  and  a  half  of  aofl 
soap,  or  a  pound  of  hard  soap,  and  two  ounces  of 
caroonate  of  soda. 

2.  Method  of  washingSoak  the  clothes  over 
night  if  very  dirty,  at  any  rate  wet  them  tho- 
roughly before  putting  them  into  the  mixtare. 
When  the  above  mixture  is  at  boiling  heaiy  put  m 
the  elothes  tliat  have  been  soaked  or  wet,  merely 
rubbing  those  parts  with  a  little  soap  that  are  unu* 
sually  soiled.  Boil  them  one  hour.  They  are 
then  to  be  taken  out  and  drained,  and  thorou^ily 
rinsed  in  warm  water^  then  in  the  indigo  water  as 
usual,  and  they  are  fit  for  drying.  The  lime  wa- 
ter may  be  prepared  and  kept  on  hand — the  soda* 
sub-carbonate,  (be  sure  to  get  the  right  kiod^ 
may  be  procured  cheap,  by  purchasing  it  in  a 
large  quantity.  Let  all  who  feel  that  washing- 
day  is  a  day  of  hard  work  and  weariness,  cease  to 
complain,  until  they  are  willing  to  try  this  safe, 
easy  and  expeditious  mode  of  lightening  Iheir 
burdens. 
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Prom  tbe  Franklin  Farmer. 
BLUB  GRASS. 

This  grass,  which  constitates  the  glory  of  Ken- 
tucky pastures,  is  esteemed  superior  to  all  others 
for  grasing.  It  flourishes  oniv  on  calcareous  soils. 
Opinions  and  practice  vary  here)  as  to  the  best 
time  of  sowing  it — some  preferring  September,  (or 
the  same  reasons,  chiefly,  which  relate  to  timothy 
or  other  grasses,  others  preferring  February  or 
jMaroh)  to  obviate  the  danger  of  tne  tender  roots 
being  winter  killed.  It  is  sown  either  on  wood- 
land or  open  ground — in  the  latter  case'most  ge* 
nerally  after  a  succession  of  exhausting  crops  in  old 
fields,  if  sown  on  woodland,  the  leaves,  brush 
and  trash  must  be  raked  oflf  or  burnt.  It  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  bum  the  leaves,  else  the 
seed  may  be  blown  away  with  them  by  the  wind, 
or  if  not  blown  away,  tbe  leaves  may  prevent  the 
aeed  reachin^i^  the  earth  and  thus  defeat  their  ger- 
iiiinatiofi.  Many  of  those  who  bow  in  winter, 
prefer  casting  the  seed  on  the  snow,  as  it  enables 
them  to  emct  the  operation  with  more  neatness 
and  unifbraiity.  In  woodlands,  the  grass  must 
Bot  be  grazed  the  first  year,  or  at  all  events  till  af- 
f«r  the  seeds  have  matured.  In  open  land,  the 
l^ractice  has  been  adopted  by  some,  of  mixing 
timothv  and  clover  with  blue  grass,  in  whrch  case, 
Haifa  bushel  of  tbe  latter  seed  to  the  acre,  is  sufii- 
cient.  Tbe  advantage  resulting  fVom  this  is,  that 
it  secures  at  once,  a  well  covered  nasture  that  will 
bear  considerable  grazing  the  nrst  year^  The 
blue  grass,  in  a  few  years,  expels  the  other  grass- 
es, and  takes  entire  possession  of  the  iSeld.  On 
open  ground,  it  is  frequently  sown  in  March  upon 
wheat,  rye  or  oats.  If  the  season  is  favorable,  it 
may  be  sown  in  April;  but  should  the  weather 
move  dry,  a  great  portion  of  the  seed  will  be  lost. 
It  is  the  practice,  we  believe,  of  most  graziers,  to 
pat  upon  a  given  pasture,  as  much  stock  as  it  will 
maintain,  without  shifting  thenv  during  the  sea- 
son, as,  t>esides  saving  labor,  it  renders  the  cattle 
more  quiet  and  contented.  Others,  however, 
fence  off  their  pastures  into  separate  divisions,  to 
undergo  a  regular  succession  of  periodical  smz- 
ings.  This  plan  secures  a  constant  supply  of 
fresh  ffTBss,  very  grateful  to  the  animals,  and  is  be- 
lievecTto  bo  more  economical,  as  much  less  is 
trampled  and  rejected  by  the  cattle.  The  number 
of  animals  to  the  acre,  must  depend  upon  their 
size  and  the  quality  and  quantity  of  grass.  The 
grass  on  open  ground  is  much  more  abundant, 
sweet  and  nutriuous,  than  on  woodland,  and  con- 
sequently will  maintain  much  more  stock,  perhaps 
neariy  twice  as  much;  while  open  woodland  will 
produce  much  mere  and  better  grass  than  that 
which  is  deeply  shaded.  The  best  graziers  extir- 
pate, as  iast  as  possible,  every  tree  not  valuable 
for  timber  or  wanted  lor  fuel,  and  some  even  prune 
the  branches  of  those  which  are  allowed  to  re- 
main. But  we  shall  soon,  we  hope,  be  able  to 
present  this  subject  more  at  large,  in  some  num- 
bers which  are  preparing,  on  the  grazing  and 
fltock-feeding  systems  of  Kentucky,  whicn  we 
trust  wOl  prove  interestinsf  to  all  our  readers  and 
particularly  instructive  to  the  farmers  in  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  state  and  Tennessee.  Although 
we  wish  well  to  the  tobacco  growers  on  Green 
river,  and  would  cheerfliily  lend  our  aid  to  pro- 
mote tibeir  particular  interests  in  that  pursuit,  we 


wish  they  could  be  persuaded  to  adopt,  in  its  stead, 
the  grazmg  business;  for  we  are  confident  it  is  a 
much  more  productive,  and  certainly  a  more  agree- 
able and  less  laborious  one. 


From  the  Genesee  Fanxter. 
BBST  TIMBER  POR  Pt7MP  LOOS. 

JFViend  Thtcker-^li  may  be  thought  too  aspiring 
by  some,  for  an  old  man  of  82  years  of  age,  to  be- 
gin to  write  for  newspaper  inquiries;  but  seeine 
some  inquiries  and  communications  in  several  of 
the  numbers  of  this  year's  Genesee  Farmer,  re- 
specting the  best  method  of  conducting  water  in 
logs  to  the  place  desired,  I  would  inform  friend 
Southhill,  as  I  have  had  some  experience  in  con- 
ducting the  water  to  my  house  from  a  distance, 
near  forty  years,  in  logs,  of  the  sort  of  timber  I  used, 
and  the  manner  of  laying  the  logs,  in  as  concise 
a  manner  as  I  can,  and  the  length  of  time  they 
have  been  in  operation,  from  actual  experience. 
The  timbers  used  were  all  poplar  (or  what  is 
called  the  tulip  tree),  except  three  logs,  two  of 
which  were  white  oak,  the  other  of  chestnut — ^aH 
ffreen,  with  the  bark  on,  of  the  size  of  from  one 
foot  to  fifteen  inches  in  the  but-end,  and  not  less 
than  eight  inches  in  the  top-end.  They  were 
bored  with  an  augur  of  two  and  a  quarter  inches, 
and  put  together  similar  to  a  pump,  but  without 
any  iron  bands.  They  were  put  in  a  trench  three 
feet  deep,  in  the  year  1797,  the  8th  month.  They 
answered  every  purpose  I  could  expect,  until 
1830,  at  which  time  some  of  the  joints  began  to 
leak.  In  the  year  1835, 1  had  them  taken  up,  as 
they  were  not  likely  to  convey  a  sufficient  quanti- 
ty of  water.  The  distance  from  the  spring-house 
to  the  head  of  the  spring,  was  33  poles,  and  the 
descent  three  feet.  The  end  o<'  the  pipe  in  the 
spring-house  was  18  inches  higher  than  the  rest, 
until  within  three  or  four  poles  of  the  spring-head, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  air  out,  to  prevent 
it  from  rotting.  The  logs  were  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-eight  feet  long.  When  taken  up,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  deficiency  was  at  the  jdnts,  the 
hole  being  worn  to  the  size  of  fourr,  and  some  five 
inches,  which  originally  was  but  two  and  a  quar- 
ter inches.  A  number  of  the  joints  were  worq 
entirely  through,  the  small  end  havmg  been  taper- 
ed to  join  them  together.  I  had  the  pipes  laid  the 
second  time,  with  timber  similar  to  the  first,  one 
half  new  logs,  the  other  half  were  of  the  best  and 
largest  of  the  old  lo^  that  had  been  in  38  years, 
and  appeared  to  be  m  good  condition. 

I  had  them  laid  in  a  different  manner.  Alt  the 
logs  were  cut  square  at  the  ends,  and  were  joined 
together  by  a  band  or  ring  of  iron  from  seven  to 
eight  inches  in  the  clear,  three  inches  broad  and 
one-eij^hth  thick,  sharpened  at  both  edges  and^ 
drove  m  between  the  ends  of  the  lo^  so  as  to 
leave  an  opening  between  of  half  an  inch,  which 
was  filled  with  slacked  lime  before  covering,  to 
prevent  the  iron  from  rust.  In  order  to  have  the 
bands  extend  equally  in  both  logs,  I  had  a  chisel 
made  the  same  circle  of  the  bands,  three  inches 
wkle,  and  drove  in  each  end  of  the  1^  one  inch, 
previous  to  putting  them  together.  There  has  not 
been  the  least  appearance  of  any  deficiency  at 
this  time. 

A  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 

Wood  Lawn,  Aih  mo,  lOM,  1838. 
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From  the  Gcdmm  Fanner. 
BAALET. 

The  Increasing  attention  which  is  paid  to  the 
culture  of  bariey — ^tbe  profits  of  the  crop — its  value 
as  a  preparative  lor  wheat — and  the  favor  which 
it  fioas  as  a  substitute  for  wheat  in  makinff  bread, 
are  entitling  it  to  a  high  rank  among  the  grains  tul- 
tivated  in  this  countrv. 

According  to  Loudon,  there  are  six  species  and 
sub-species  of  this  grain  in  cultivation,  besides  va- 
rieties. 

ffordeum  mlgarBf  or  spring  bariev,  is  distin- 
guished by  its  double  row  m  beards  or  awns, 
standing  erect,  and  its  thin  husk,  which  renders  it 
favorable  for  malting.  This  is  the  sortcommonlv 
grown  in  the  southem-and  eastern  districts  of  both 
England  and  Scodand. 

Ihrdeum  ctBUsUf  or  Siberian  bariey,  is  a  varie- 
ty of  early  or  spring  barley,  much  grown  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  having  broader  leaves,  and  reck- 
oned more  productive  than  the  other. 

ffordeum  hexaatichonj  winter  bariey,  or  as  it  is 
called  in  Scotland,  square  bariey,  is  a  variety 
known  by  having  six  rows  of  grams,  large  imd 
thick-skinned,  and  for  that  reason  not  considered 
as  favorable  for  malting. 

Barley  biggy  is  a  variety  of  winter  bariey, 
known  by  its  always  having  six  rows  of  grains, 
by  the  grains  being  small  and  thick-skinned,  and 
beinff  eariier  than  me  preceding  or  parent  variety. 
It  is  nardy,  and  chiefly  grown  m  Scotland. 

ffordeum  diatichony  common,  or  long-eared 
bariey,  is  known  by  its  long  spike  or  ear  flatted 
transversely,  and  its  long  awns.  It  yields  well, 
though  some  object  to  it,  because  the  ears  being 
long  and  heavy,  they  think  it  apt  to  lodge. 

ffordeum  diatiduyn  nudum,  or  naked  bariey,  is 
known  bv  the  awns  falling  easily,  and  when  ripe, 
almost  of  themselves  from  the  chaflf,  when  the  ear 
somewhat  resembles  wheat  and  by  some  is  calM 
wheat  bariey.  It  is  spoken  highly  of  in  the  British 
Husbandry,  as  being  hardy  in  growth,  strong  in 
the  stem,  tillering  with  great  vigor,  and  producing 
abundant  crop  of  fine  '>grain.  By  some,  this  va- 
riety is  considered  the  same  as  spdt  wheat,  which 
indeed  it  strongly  resembles.    It  is  six  rowed. 

ffordeum  zsocrt ton,  sprat  or  battledore  bariey, 
is  known  by  its  low  stature,  coarse  straw,  short 
broad  ean,  and  long  awns.  It  is  but  little  culti- 
vated. 

New  varieties  of  bariey  are  produced  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  wheat,  by  crossing,  and  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  kinds,  such  as  die  cheva- 
lier, annat,  &c  have  originated  in  this  way. 

In  this  country  but  two  varieties  are  sown,  and 
these  are  famtliariy  distinguished  as  the  two  and 
the  six-rowed.  They  are  always  sown  in  the 
spring ;  no  kind  in  the  United  States  being  able  to 
endure  the  severi^  of  our  winters,  or  at  least  we 
know  oC  no  variety  which  has  been  attempted 
here  as  a  winter  or  fall-sown  grain.  The  compa- 
rative value  of  the  two  varieties  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  fully  decided  by  our  farmers,  some  pre- 
ferring one  kmd  and  some  the  other.  That  the 
two-rowed  will  make  the  most  flour  from  a  given 
number  of  pounds— that  its  thin  skin  renders  it 
more  suitable  for  malting— and  that  it  is  rather  leas 
liable  to  be  afiected  by  smut  than  the  six-rowed, 
seems  to  be  generally  conceded  $  but  its  produc- 


tiveness is  much  disputed,  and  it  would  seem  with 
some  reason,  as  the  mater  length  of  the  ear  in 
the  two-rowed,  woula  hardly  compensate  for  the 
greater  number  of  rows  in  the  other  variety.  So 
mr  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  however,  from  the 
opinions  of  experienced  farmeis,  the  prefereoce^ 
for  the  reasons  assigned,  is  becoming  more  decid- 
ed in  favor  of  the  two-rowed. 

Bariey  of  every  variety  requires  a  rich,  iriabls 
and  mellow  soil,  which  retains  a  moderate  qoanti- 
ty  of  moisture,  bat  without  approaching  to  that 
which  may  be  denominated  wet ;  as  for  instance, 
land  which  contains  from  50  to  66  per  oent.  of 
sand,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  clav,  though  in 
situations  where  the  climate  is  usuallv  mdst  du- 
ring the  summer,  it  may  be  grown  where  sand  t» 
in  Uie  sou  in  a  larger  proportion.  It  succeeds  best 
in  what  farmers  term  a  rich  deep  loam,  and  with 
too  much  sand,  or  too  much  clay,  will  not  produce 
good  crops.  With  the  single  exception,  that  it 
will  succeed  with  less  lime  than' wheat,  aoik  that 
will  produce  good  wheat,  will  also  grow  barley  to 
advantage. 

It  is  probable  that  more  bariey  is  grown  in  the 
state  of  New  York  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  section  in  which  it  is  pro- 
duced in  the  greatest  abundance  and  perfection,  is 
the  northern  slope  of  western  New  York.  The 
ranges  of  towns  which  mark  the  geotogbal  sepa- 
ration of  the  argiiraceous  and  limestone  distrtcts, 
have  hitherto  yielded  the  greatest  quantities  of 
bariey,  and  in  them  the  culture  is  still  rapidly  ex- 
tending. On  this  slope,  it  is  found  that  soils  on 
which  winter  wheat  without  extra  care  in  cultiva- 
tion, is  very  liable  to  freeze  out  in  the  spriog,  will 
produce  heavy  crops  of  barley,  and  hence  clover 
and  bariey  on  many  fcurms  have  taken  the  place  of 
clover  and  wheat,  affording  about  the  same  profit 
in  the  crop  and  at  a  less  expense  of  labor.  This 
is  particulari^  the  case  in  the  countnr  reaching 
fit>m  the  Oneida  to  the  Canandaigua  lakes,  inclod- 
ing  a  part  of  Madison,  Onondaga,  Cajruga,  Sene- 
ca, Yates  and  Ontario  counties.  On  what  is  cafl- 
ed  the  great  limestone  region  of  west  New  York, 
wheat  will  undoubtedly  be  preferred  to  bariey  as 
an  article  of  culture;  and  it  may  be  remarked  as  a 
general  rule,  that  on  alt  soils  where  good  barley 
can  be  grown,  the  suitable  application  of  lime  will 
ensure  the  success  of  wheat 

Perhaps  there  is  no  crop  which  demands  and 
repays  thorough  working  of  the  soil  better  than 
bariey.  The  surface  when  fitted  for  the  reception 
of  the  seed,  can  hardier  be  made  too  fine ;  ana  the 
excellence  of  the  crop  is  greatly  dependent  on  this 
point.  A  crop  that  occupies  the  ground  so  short 
a  time  as  barley,  spring  wheat  or  oatB,  can  hardly 
be  benefited  by  manure  applied  directly  to  then, 
unless  in  a  thoroughly  decompcwed  state ;  and 
hence  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  these 
crops  succeed  better  aAer  hoed  or  root  crops  to 
which  the  manure  has  been  applied,  or  on  turf 
lands  that  have  received  a  top-dressing  of  manarey 
and  been  carefully  turned  over  in  the  fall  of  the 
year.  The  practice,  somewhat  extensively  fol- 
lowed, of  sowing  winter  wheat  afler  bariey,  has 
led  to  the  application  of  the  manure  to  the  barley 
crop ;  and  perhaps  where  hoed  crops  cannot  pre- 
cede, this  is  the  preferable  way,  though  there  ia  a 
sreat  risk  of  too  much  straw,  and  the  consequent 
fodiring  of  the  barley  before  ripening. 

Barfey  should  be  sown  in  all  casesi  as  80<hi  as 
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the  ground  is  eufficiently  dried  and  warmed  to  al- 
low the  seeds  to  germinate  fneWy  and  place  them 
beyond  the  danger  of  injury  from  frost.  Early 
frosts  aro  more  fotaV  to  barley  than  to  spring  wheat 
or  oats,  and  more  injurious  on  wet  or  low  lands 
than  on  drv  or  elevated  ones.  Particular  atten- 
tion must  6e  paid  to  the  dryness  of  the  soil  at  the 
time  of  sowing,  especially  if  naturallsr  inclining  to 
wet,  as  on  such  soils  a  wet  spring  will  starve  and 
destroy  the  plants.  <<  Steeping  the  seed  for  twen- 
fbur  hours  in  soft  water,  wiU  cause  the  grain  to 
germinate  at  the  same  time;  and  this,  if  it  is 
sown  at  a  late  period,  is  of  more  importance  than 
may  be  generally  imagined,  as  it  is  otherwise  apt 
to  ripen  unequally."  (Brit.  Hos.)  The  finest, 
heaviest  samples  of  all  grains  are  usually  obtained 
from  eariv  sown  fields;  and  the  difference  in 
weight  in  oarley  and  oats,  is  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
third  in  favor  of  early  sowing.  The  smut  is  the 
only  disease  to  which  barley  is  subject,  and  this  is 
rarely  a  serious  injury,  where  the  crop  is  grown 
on  favorable  soils,  or  the  seed  is  put  in  in  g<Md  or- 
der. The  worm  which  has  proved  so  destructive 
to  wheat  in  the  eastern  counties,  has  also  injured 
the  baHey  in  a  considerable  degree ;  but  in  west 
New  York,  we  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  its 
appearance  in  this  grain.  The  wire-worm  is 
sometimes  very  destructive  to  the  crop  when 
young ;  and  in  some  seasons,  the  meadow  mole, 
6o  called,  when  the  grain  approaches  maturity, 
makes  sad  havoc  by  cutting  down  the  plant  to  get 
at  the  ears;  an  efiect  more  often  observed  when 
the  bariey  is  sown  on  turf  leys,  as  they  will  rarely 
lie  so  close  as  not  to  leave  numberless  hiding- 
places  to  the  animal. 

In  sowing  bariey,  as  in  most  other  crops,  the 
universal  experience  of  English  farmers,  and  the 
directions  of^  the  best  works  on  agriculture,  go  to 
establish  the  fact,  that  less  seed  is  required  on  rich 
lands  than  on  poor,  and  that  the  quantity  of  seed 
used  should  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  sowing.  In  European  countries,  from 
ten  to  eighteen  pecks  per  acre  is  used ;  sixteen 
being  the  quantity  usually  recommended ;  in  this 
country  from  two  to  three  bushels  is  considered 
sufficient  for  the  acre.  The  two-rowed  requires 
less  than  the  six-rowed,  as  it  tillers  more  vigorous- 
ly ;  and  if  sown  too  thick,  the  plants  will  be  weak 
and  ripen  irregulariy. 

Both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  product 
depend  on  the  soil,  and  the  variety  of  the  grain 
sown.  In  this  country,  the  average  crop  may  be 
stated  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre ; 
in  England,  the  average  produce  is  estimated  at 
thirty-two  bushels.  Middleton  says,  the  crop  in 
that  country  varies  fi^m  fifteen  to  seventy-five 
bushels  an  acre.  The  greatest  crop  we  have  seen 
mentioned  in  this  country  was  sixty-five  bushels 
per  acre,  and  that  was  grown  on  land  from  which 
several  crops  had  been  taken  in  succession.  In 
an  experiment  made  by  the  East  Lothian  Agri- 
cultural Society  upon  the  chevalier,  and  a  com- 
mon sort  of  barley,  both  sown  on  a  light  gravelly 
soil,  the  produce  of  each  per  imperial  acre,  was — 
chevalier,  65  bushels  2  pecks  of  grain,  weighing 
56|  lbs.  per  bushel.  Uommon  barley  gave  61 
bushels  2  pecks  of  grain,  and  weighed  54}  lbs. 
per  bushel. 

Good  qualities  of  the  two-rowed,  will  average 
about  52  or  53  lbs.  per  bushel ;  but  the  winter,  or 
fiix-iDwed  varieties,  will  not  exceed  43  to  46  lbs. 


The  difference  in  malting  is  great;  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Smith,  showing  that  a  Winchester 
quarter  of  the  several  varieties,  when  malted, 
would  produce  the  following  quantities  of  proof 
spirits,  viz : 

English  barley  about  21}  gallons, 
Scotch  barley      ««     19j      " 
Scotch  bigg         *'     lel     « 

Or  that  English  bariey  was  11  per  cent  superior 
to  Scotch,  and  lull  12  per  cent  above  Scotch  bigg, 
or  winter  bariey. 

The  value  of  the  several  kinds  of  grain  as  an 
article  of  food,  may  be  estimated  from  the  follow- 
ing table ;  the  quality  of  the  flour  being  good 
household  or  family  flour. 

Wheat,  if  weighing  60  lbs.  of  floor  48  lbs.  of  bread  64  lbs. 
Rye,  64  42  66 

Barley,  4S  87)  60 

Oats,  40  22}  80 

(£nt  Hua.) 

The  analysis  of  bariey  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  gives 
as  contained  in  100  parts : 

79  per  cent,  of  mucilage  or  starch, 
7  of  saccharine  matter, 
6  of  gluten  or  albumen. 

Owing  to  the  deficiency  ef  this  latter  substance,  or 
gluten,  bariey  flour,  like  that  of  oats,  buckwheat 
or  potatoes,  cannot  be  made  into  bread  alone,  but 
is  mxied  with  wheat  flour,  or  eaten  in  the  form  of 
cakes,  when  it  is  vefy  wholesome  and  palatable. 

Barley  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the 
grains  to  secure  in  good  condition ;  as,  if  sufiered 
to  stand  until  the  berry  is  perfectly  dfy  and  hard, 
the  head  will  frequently  drop  down,  owing  to  the 
brittleness  of  the  straw ;  and  if  cut  too  eany,  the 
grain  will  shrink  and  lose  in  weight ;  and  as  it 
cannot  when  cut  in  an  unrif)e  state  be  put  into 
bams  or  stacks  without  certain  Injuiy  by  heating, 
so  in  unfavorable  weather  it  is  very  apt  to  become 
of  a  black  color,  and  lose  the  clear  yellowish- 
white  tinge  so  characteristic  of  good  and  well- 
cured  barley.  The  usually  fine  state  of  our  at- 
mosphere, and  the  clear  dr^  air  of  our  summers, 
render  the  proper  curing  ot  bariey  a  much  less 
difficult  task  here,  than  in  the  moist  climate  and 
cloud  V  skies  of  Great  Britain. 

Belore  the  introduction  of  threshing  machines, 
barley,  though  easily  threshed  by  horses  or  by 
hand,  was  with  great  difiiculiy  prepared  for  mar- 
ket, owing  to  the  obstacles  onered  in  separating 
the  awn  from  the  kernel ;  and  at  the  present  time 
in  many  districts  of  England,  and  most  parts  of 
the  continent,  the  ^otmeZtng,  or  freeing  the  berry 
from  the  beard,  is  one  of  the  most  laTOrious  and 
diflicult  processes  in  the  culture  of  barley. 

Barley  is  extensively  used  in  the  fattening  of 
pork,  for  which  purpose  it  is  admirably  adapted 
when  prepared  by  steaming  or  grinding ;  and  in 
the  districts  where  it  is  grown,  is  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  the  com  crop,  which  for  a  few  years 
f)ast  has  been  a  partial  failure.  It  is  also  used  in 
arge  quantities  in  our  breweries,  and  in  too  many 
instances  takes  the  place  of  rye  in  the  manufacture 
of  whiskey.  As  a  feed  for  horses  it  is  not  gene- 
rally approved,  but  for  fattening  cattle,  hogs  and 
poultry,  it  is  highly  prized.  Before  the  system  of 
cutting  straw,  or  manger-feeding  was  generally 
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adopted  in  Great  firitain,  bariey  straw,  owing  per- 
haps to  its  being  cut  early,  was  used  as  food  for 
cattle  in  preference  to  others,  as  cattle  could  eal  it 
UDCQt  more  readily  than  the  harder  straws.  Wheat 
or  oat  straw  is  now  preferred  when  it  is  to  be  coo- 
verted  into  chaff,  or  cut  fine  for  mixing  with  hay 
or  roots.  There  are  varieties  of  barley  found  in 
the  shops,  pearl  and  Scotch,  both  of  which  are 
prepared  by  divesting  the  kernel  of  its  husk  in 
milis,  resembling  in  some  degree  the  rice-mills  of 
the  south ;  and  in  the  case  ofihe  pearl  barley,  the 
grinding  or  rubbing  is  continuen  until  the  berry 
assomes  a  smooth  round  form.  Few  articles  are 
more  nutritious,  or  better  adapted  to  the  stomachs 
of  the  weak  or  the  valetudinarian. 


From  the  London  and  Edinboisb  PbUo«ophical  Magazine. 
ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  MOULD. 

£y  OiarUs  Darwin^  Esq,,  F.  G.  S. 

The  author  commenced  by  remarking  on  two 
of  the  most  striking  characters  by  which  the  su- 
perficial layer  of  earth,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  call- 
ed, vegetable  mould,  is  distinguished.    These  are 
its  nearly  homogeneous  nature,  although  overly- 
ing different  kinds  of  subsoil,  and  the  uniform 
fineness  of  its  particles.    The  latter  fact  may  be 
well  observed  m  any  gravelly  country,  where,  al- 
though in  a  plougbea  field,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  soil  consists  of  small  stones,  yet  in  old  pasture- 
land  not  a  single  pebble  will  be  Ibund  within  some 
inches  of  the  surface.     The  author's  attention 
was  called  to  this  subject  by  Mr.  Wedgwood,  of 
Maer  Hall,  in  Staffordshire!  who  showed  him 
several  fields,  some  of  which,  a  few  years  before, 
had  been  covered  with  lime,  and  others  with  burnt 
marl  and  cinden.    These  substances,  in  every 
case,  are  now  buried  to  the  depth  of  some  inches 
beneath  the  turf.    Three  fields  were  examined 
with  care.    The  first  consisted  of  good  pasture 
land,  which  had  been  limed,  without  naving  been 
plotighed,  about  twelve  years  and  a  half  before: 
the  turf  was  about  half  an  ioch  thick;  and  two 
inches  and  a  half  beneath  it  was  a  layer,  or  row, 
of  small  aggregated  lumps  of  the  lime,  forming,  at 
an  equal  depth,  a  well-marked  white  line.    The 
soil  beneath  this  was  of  a  gravelly  nature,  and 
differed  very  considerably  from  the  mould  nearer 
the  surfkce.    About  three  years  since  cinders  were 
likewise  spread  on  this  field.    These  are  now  bu- 
ried at  the  depth  of  one  inch,  forming  a  line  of 
black  spots  parallel  to,  and  above,  the  white  layer 
of  lime.    Some  other  cinders,  which  had  been 
scattered  in  another  part  of  the  same  field,  were 
either  still  lying  on  the  surface,  or  entangled  in  the 
roots  of  the  grass.    The  second  field  examined 
was  remarkable  only  from  the  cinders  being  now 
buried  in  a  layer,  nearly  an  inch  thick,  three  in- 
ches beneath  the  surface.   This  layer  was  in  parts 
so  continuous,  that  the  superficial  mould  was  only 
attached  to  the  sub-soil  of  red  clay  by  the  longer 
roots  of  the  grass. 

The  history  of  the  third  field  is  more  complete. 
Previously  to  fiAeen  years  since  it  was  waste  land; 
but  at  that  time  it  was  drained,  harrowed,  plough- 
ed, and  well  covered  with  burnt  marl  and  cindere. 


It  has  not  since  been  disturbed,  and  now  supports 

a  tolerably  good  pasture.    The  section  here  was,  1  inches  and  a  half  had  been  well  digested.    It  is 


turf  half  an  Inch,  mould  two  inches  and  a  hali^  a 
layer  one  and  a  half  inch  thick,  composed  of  frag- 
ments of  burnt  marl  (conspicuous  from  their  bri|rnt 
red  color,  and  some  of  considerable  size,  namely, 
ope  inch,  by  a  half  broad,  and  a  quarter  thick,) 
of  cindenB,  and  a  few  quartz  pebbles  minified 
with  earth;  lastly,  about  four  inches  and  a  bait" 
beneath  the  surface  was  the  original,  black,  peaty 
soil.    Thus  beneath  a  layer  (nearly  four  inches 
thick)  of  fine  particles  of  earth,  mixed  with  some 
vegetable  matter,  those  substances  now  occurred, 
which,  fifteen  years  before,  had  been  spread  oo 
the  8Uffac€,    Mr.  Darwin^  stated  that  the  appear- 
ance  in  all  cases  was  as  if  the  fragments  had,  as 
the  farmers  believe,  worked  themselves  down. 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  at  all  possible,  tliat 
either  the  powdered  lime  or  the  fragments  of  burnt 
marl  and  the  pebbles  could  sink  through  compact 
earth  to  some  inches  beneath  the  surface  and  stiU 
remain  in  a  continuous  layer.    Nor  is  it  probable 
that  the  decay  of  the  grass,  although  adding  to 
the  surface  some  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
mould,  should  separate,  in  so  short  a  time,  the  fine 
fhnn  the  coarse  earth,  and  accumulate  the  former 
on  those  objects  which  so  latelv  were  strewed  on 
the  surface.    Mr.  Darwin  also  remarked,  that 
near  towns,  in  fields  which  did  not  appear  to  have 
been  ploughed,  he  had  oAen  been  surprised  by 
finding  pieces  of  pottery  and  bones  some  inches 
below  tne  turf.     In  a  similar  manner  on  the 
mountains  of  Chili  he  had  been  perplexed  by  no- 
ticing elevated  marine  shells,  covered  by  eanh,  in 
situations  where  raih  could  not  have  washed  it  on 
them. 

The  explanation  of  these  circumstances,  which 
occurred  to  Mr.  Wedgwood,  although  it  may,  al 
first,  appear  trivial,  the  author  did  not  doubt  is  the 
correct  one,  namely,  that  the  whole  is  due  to  the 
digestive  process,  by  which  the  common  earth- 
worm is  supported.  On  carefully  examining  be- 
tween the  blades  of  grass  in  the  fields  above  de- 
scribed, the  author  found,  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  spade  of  two  inches  square  without  a  little  heap 
of  the  cylindrical  castings  of  worms.  It  is  well 
known  that  worms  swsSow  earthy  matter,  and 
that  having  separated  the  serviceable  portion,  they 
eject,  at  the  mouth  of  their  burrows,  the  remcun- 
der  in  little  intestine-shaped  heaps.  The  worm 
is  unable  to  swallow  coarse  panicles,  and  as  it 
would  naturally  avoid  pure  lime,  the  fine  earth  ty- 
ing beneath  either  the  cinders  and  burnt  marf,  or 
the  powdered  lime,  would,  by  a  slow  process^  be 
removed,  and  thrown  up  to  the  suriace.  This 
supposition  is  not  imaginary;  for  in  the  field  in 
which  cinders  had  been  spread  out  onlv  half  a 
year  before,  Mr.  Darwin  actually  saw  tne  cast- 
mgs  of  the  worms  heaped  on  the  smaller  frag- 
ments. Nor  is  the  agency  so  trivial  as  if,  at  first, 
might  be  thought;  the  great  number  of  earth- 
worms (as  every  one  must  be  aware,  who  has 
ever  dug  in  a  ^ss-field)  making  up  for  the  in- 
significant quantity  of  work  each  performs. 

On  the  above  hypothesis,  the  great  advantage 
of  old  pasture  land,  which  farmers  are  alivays 
particutariy  averse  from  breaking  up,  is  explained; 
for  the  worms  must  require  a  considerable  lcn|rth 
of  thne  to  prepare  a  thick  stratum  of  mouldy  by 
thoroughly  mingling  the  original  constituent  pans 
of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  manures  added  by  man. 
In  the  peaty  field,  in  fifteen  years,  about  three 
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probable  however,  that  the  process  is  continued, 
though  at  a  slow  rate,  to  a  much  greater  depth; 
for  as  often  as  a  worm  is  compelled  by  dry  wea- 
I  tier,  or  any  other  cause,  to  descend  deep,  it  roust 
bring  to  the  surface,  when  it  empties  the  contents 
of  its  body,  a  few  particles  of  earth.    The  author 
observed,  that  the  digestive  process  of  animals  is 
a  geological  power  which  acts  in  another  sphere 
on  a  greater  scale.    In  recent  coral  formations,  the 
quantity  of  stone  converted  into  the  most  impal- 
pable mud,  by  the  excavation  of  boring  shells  and 
of  nereidous  animals,  is  very  great.    Numerous 
large  fishes  (of  the  genus  l^rus^  likewise  sub- 
sist by  browsing  on  the  living  branches  of  coral. 
Mr.  Darwin  believes,  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
chalk  of  Europe  was  produced  from  coral,  by  the 
digestive  action  of  marine  animals,  in  the  same 
manner  as  mould  has  been  prepared  by  the  earth- 
worm on  disintegrated  rock.   The  author  conclud- 
ed by  remarking,  that  it  is  probable  that  every 
particle  of  earth  in  old  pasture  land  has  passed 
through  the  intestines  or  worms,  and  hence,  that 
in  some  senses,  the  term  "animal  mould"  would 
be  more  appropriate  than  "vegetable  mould." 
The  agriculturist  in  ploughing  the  ground  follows 
a  method  strictly  natural;  and  he  only  imitates  in 
a  rude  manner,  without  being  able  either  to  bury 
the  pebbles  or  to  sift  the  fine  from  the  coarse  soil, 
the  work  which  nature  is  daily  performing  by  the 
agency  of  the  earth-worm.* 


face  of  the  water,  leaving  the  shell  in  the  bed  of 
the  stream.  As  these  dead  bodies  floated  down 
the  current,  the  heads  of  islands,  masses  of  fixed 
drifl-wood,  and  the  shores  in  many  places,  were 
covered  with  them,  tainting  the  air  in  the  vicinity 
with  putrid  effluvia.  The  cause  of  the  disease 
amongst  the  shelly  race,  remains  as  much  a  mys- 
tery as  that  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  amongst  the 
human  family." — Dr.  S,  P,  Bildreth,  Jwimal 
of  Science, 


DISS  ABB  JiMONO  THS  SHELL- FISH. 

'^  One  of  the  most  curious  phenomena  of  the 
year  (1896)  has  been  the  fatal  effect  of  an  epi- 
demic disease  among  the  molluscous  animals  or 
shell-fish  of  the  JVluskingum  river,  (Ohio.)  It 
commenced  in  April  and  continued  until  June, 
destroying  millions  of  that  quiet,  retiring  race, 
which  people  the  beds  of  streams.  As  toe  ani- 
mal died,  the  valves  of  the  shell  opened,  and,  de- 
composition commencing,  the  muscular  adhesions 
gave  way,  and  the  fleshy  portion  rose  to  the  sur- 

*  Since  the  paper  was  read,  Mr.  Darwin  has  re- 
ceived from  Stanordshire  the  two  following  state- 
ments : — 1.  In  the  spring  of  1835  a  boggy  field  was  so 
thickly  covered  witn  sand  that  the  sur!au;e  appeared  of 
a  red  cotor;  but  the  sand  is  now  overlaid  by  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  of  soil.  2.  About  eighty  years 
i^o  a  field  was  manured  with  marl;  and  it  has  been 
since  pioo^hed,  but  it  is  not  known  at  what  exact  pe- 
lied.  An  mperfect  layer  of  the  marl  now  exists  at  a 
depth,  very  caiefully  measured  from  the  surface,  of 
twelve  iacnes  in  some  places,  and  fourteen  in  othent, 
tbe  difierence  corresponding  to  the  top  and  hollows  of 
the  ridges  or  butts.  It  is  certain  that  tbe  marl  was 
buried  before  tbe  field  was  ploughed,  because  the  frag- 
ments are  not  scattered  through  the  soil,  but  constitute 
a  layer,  which  is  horizontal,  and  therefore  not  parallel 
to  the  undulations  of  the  ploughed  surface.  No  plough, 
moreover,  could  reach  the  marl  in  its  present  position, 
as  ttie  forrows  in  this  nei^borhood  are  never  more 
than  eight  inches  in  depth.  In  the  above  paper  it  is 
shown,  that  three  inches  and  a  half  of  monld  had  been 
aeeumolatod  in  fifteen  yean;  and  in  this  case,  within 
eighty  yean  (that  is,  on  the  supposition,  rendered 
prolMie  firom  the  agricultural  state  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  that  the  field  had  never  before  been  marled) 
the  earth-worms  have  covered  the  marl  with  a  bed  of 
earth  averaging  thirteen  inches  in  thickness. 


From  tbe  Genesee  Farmer. 

GERMINATION    OF     THE    ACACIA    OR    LOCUST 

SEED. 

Mr.  Loudon,  in  his  Magazine  of  Natural  Histo- 
ry, states  that  Sir  John  Herschei  lately  sent  some 
seeds  of  the  acacia  from  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope, 
with  directions  to  scald  them  to  ensure  their 
growth.  Mr.  L.  having  received  some  of  them, 
subjected  them  to  the  following  experiments: — 
two  were  placed  in  boiling  water,  and  leA  to  soak 
for  an  hour,  until  the  water  had  become  cool;  two 
were  kept  at  the  boiling  temperature  ibr  one  and 
a  half  minutes.  Some  were  sown  immediately 
under  a  hand-glass  in  the  open  border;  and  the 
rest  were  kept  for  three  or  four  days  and  then 
sown  in  a  hotbed.  The  following  are  the  results: — 
Under  the  hand-glass. 

1  boiled  1^  minutes  failed. 

1    do.    3     do.  came  up  in  14  days. 

1    do.    6       «       "         «  13   «< 

1  not  steeped  at  all  did  not  germinate. 
In  the  hotbed. 

1  boiled  1^  minutes  came  up  in  8  days. 

]^     a       3         a  (c  7     (( 

1      ((        5  ((  ((  fj     cs 

1  «      15         "  «  13     « 

2  in  boiling  water  lefl  to  cool     9    " 
2  not  steeped  came  up  in        21    ^ 

Nothing  can  more  forcibly  show  the  hardness  of 
the  envelopes,  or  the  tenacity  of  life  in  the  acacia, 
than  the  germination  of  the  seed  afier  boiling  15 
minutes.  We  have  a  number  of  times  ecfddedthe 
locust  seed  to  produce  germination,  no  other  mode 
being  so  speeuy  or  effectual. 


Flnm  tke  Botttbem  Agrieuhuitou 
SUN-FLOW KA   CITLTVRB. 

Effingham  Gotm(y,  Geo.  Feb.  10, 18S8. 

Mr.  EditoTt-^ln  your  last  September  number^ 
I  saw  a  communicafk)n  relative  to  the  sun-flower, 
and  as  you  seem  willing  to  "  gather  up  the  frag- 
ments, that  nothing  be  lost,"  I  take  the  libertjr  of 
saying,  that  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  planting 
the  sun-flower  a  number  of  years,  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent. 

There  are  several  fences,  which  lead  from  my 
yard  fence,  to  the  surrounding  woods — the  wee» 
and  grass  growing  up  in  tbe  fence  comers,  formed 
ready  ways  for  snakes  to  visit  the  yard.  To  pre- 
vent  this,  the  hoe  is  .used  to  keep  thece  ways 
clean,  and  so  prevent  the  temptation  to  their  visits* 
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Now,  while  all  this  operation  is  going  on,  I  have 
two  hills  of  Bun-flowera  growing  in  every  fence 
comer;  two  stocks  (or  say  three  or  four)  in  a  hill, 
planted  early  in  the  spring.  About  the  time  that 
my  long  (brage  gives  out,  these  begin  to  bloom. 
As  the  blossoms  begin  to  appear,  I  cut  them  off 
about  a  foot  from  me  ground,  and  give  to  my 
hontes,  which  eat  them  very  readily,— leaves, 
buds,  stocks,  and  all.  This  I  consider  a  very 
wholesome,  as  well  as  nutritious  food.  Thus  the 
ground  that  has  to  be  kept  clean,  to  prevent  un- 
welcome visiters,  is  made  in  the  mean  time  to 
yield  profitably. 

If,  in  your  judgment,  you  think  proper  to  intro- 
duce this  scrap  to  the  c^ompany  of  your  more  use- 
ful communications,  it  is  at  your  service. 

A  Small  Goshkn  FarMbr, 


BEMARKB  ON,  AND  SOME  OBJECTIONS  TO, 
THE  ESSAY  ON  "AGRICULTURAL  HOBBIES 
AND  HUMBUGS." 

To  the  Editor  of  Uie  Fanners'  Begbter. 

May  I5ih,  1838. 

I  have  been  so  much  amused  with  your  article 
on  agricultural  hobbies  and  humbugs,  (p.  47,  vol. 
VI.)  and  think  most  of  your  remarks  so  perfectly 
just,  that  I  could  hardly  prevail  on  myself  to  ex- 
press my  dissent  from  such  as  I  cannot  concur  in: 
nor  would  I  do  it,  but  for  your  oflen- avowed  de- 
sire to  have  all  your  opinions  freely  canvassed, 
where  any  good  to  our  cause  might  possibly  result 
(Vom  it,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  may  differ 
from  you.  I  have  very  rarely  been  among  that 
number ;  and  where  I  have,  it  has  been,  in  each 
case,  with  much  distrust  of  my  own  opinion,  and 
not  a  little  fear,  that  my  readers  mi^ht  so  far  mis- 
take the  motives  of  my  communications,  as  to  as- 
cribe them,  rather  to  the  silly  vanity  of  seeing  my- 
self in  print,  than  to  their  real  cause — which  has 
ever  been,  the  hope  of  promoting,  in  some  degree, 
the  great  object  of  your  paper.  With  this  anchor 
thrown  out  to  windward,  I  shall  commence  my 
objections. 

The  first  is— for  your  apparent  preference  to 
com  with  the  laroest  cobs,  of  which  you  say,  it 
<<  is  evidently  and  mathematically  true,  if  the 
grains  are  of  equal  size,  there  will  be  more  encir- 
cling a  large  than  a  small  cob."  Now  to  me  it 
appears  "evidently  and  mathematically  true," 
that  this  depends  upon  the  grains  being  of  equal 
toidthj  and  710/  on  their  equality  of  size ;  for  a 
broad  grain  may  be  of  equal  size  witli  a  hng  one, 
although  the  latter  will  certainly  out-number  the 
former,  although  the  length  and  diameter  of  their 
respective  cobs  be  preci^y  the  same.  Again,  it 
<<  is  evidently  and  mathematically  true,"  that  al- 
though one  large  single  ear  with  a  large  cob,  will 
have  more  grain  than  any  single  ear  with  a  small 
cob ;  yet,  if  the  small  cob  variety  produces  seve- 
ral more  eauEL  under  similar  circumstances,  on  a 
single  stalk,  of  which  there  are  many  unquestiona- 
ble proofs,  in  regard  to  the  twin-corn,  than  the 
farge-cob  varieties,  the  former  will,  with  mathe- 
matical certainty,  produce  the  most  grain.  In  the 
ease  of  the  twin-corn,  fairly  and  accurately  com- 
pared with  two  other  very  popular  varieties,  both 


having  very  large  cobs,  f  have  ascertained  by  ac- 
tual measurement,  the  difference  in  favor  of  the 
twin-corn  was  as  nine  to  seven. 

Your  second  opinion  from  which  I  dissent,  is 
that  wherein  you  say,  that  "  you  have  no  &ith 
either  in  the  reasonings  or  the  supposed  results  of 
choosing  seed -wheat,"  either  for  tne  laiKeaize  of 
the  grain,  the  large  number  of  grains  in  me  head, 
or  the  large  numMr  of  stalks  and  quantity  of  ^rain 
from  a  single  seed.    This  seems  tantamount  to  a 
belief,  that  the  only  circumstance  worthy  of  atten- 
tion in  the  choice  of  seed-wheat,  or  indeed  of  any 
other  seed,  is,  to  be  sure  it  will  vegetate.    In 
other  words,  that  none  are  susceptible  of  any  im- 
provemenl  worth  regarding,  merely  by  selecting 
that  which  appears  to  possess  most  of  those  quali- 
ties almost  universally  believed  to  be  essential  to 
the  perfection  of  all  seed.    I  say  almost  tmiveisal, 
for  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  met  with  but 
one  person  who  entertained  the  opinion  I  under- 
stand you  to  express  on  this  highly  interesting 
subject.    Possibly,  however,  I  may  misunderstand 
you ;  and  since  nothing  is  fiirther  from  my  wishes, 
let  me  repeat  what  you  seem  to  me  to  have  sakl. 
First,  in  regard  to  seed-wheat,  that  you  disbelieve 
the  common  notion,  that  more  product  can  be  se- 
cured firom  the  land  by  choosing  seed,  either  for  its 
size,  the  large  number  of  grams  in  the  bead,  or 
the  large  number  of  stalks  and  quantity  of  grain 
from  a  single  seed.    Secondly,  in  regard  to  seed- 
corn,  or  any  other  seed,  I  understand  yoo  to  say, 
that  you  have  not  the  slightest  faith,  <<that  larger 
crops  can  be  obtained  by  choosing  seed  on  acooont 
ofthefbrm^  size,  or  number  of  grtnnSf  or  the  9vte 
or  number  ofearSy  ffc,^'^    Now  this  "  et  cc^Ura^ 
I  must  presume,  comprehends  all  the  other  quali- 
ties usually  attributed  to,  and  sought  after  in  oeed ; 
in  all  which,  you  say,  that  "vou  haoenotOie 
slightest  fttUk,^"^    But  if  none  of  them  are  worth 
regarding,  does  it  not  follow,  undeniably,  that  the 
sole  ground  of  preference  led  is,  that  one  sample 
will  vegetate  better  than  another?    It  is  true  that 
you  qualify,  in  some  degree,  your  sweeping  anathe- 
ma against  the  common  creed  and  practice,  by 
saying— you  do  not  deny — that  particular  varie- 
ties of  plants  mau  be  someiohat  more  productive 
than  others  which  are  equally  suitable  to  the  aame 
soil  and  climate ;  yet  this  is  but  cold  encourage- 
ment, and  is  a  very  different  thing  from  admitung 
the  fact.    Indeed,  it  seems  nearly  the  same  as  de- 
claring that  you  do  not  fully  believe  it ;  although 
you  give  us  the  result  of  no  experiments  made  by 
yourself  or  others  to  confirm  this  strongly-impiied 
scepticisin.    You  have  classed  both  the  creed  and 
the  practice  which  you  condemn,  among  '*fco66tcs 
and  humbufs ;"  and  there  is  nothing  of  which 
your  "good-enough"  farmers,  (by  far  the  most 
numerous  class  among  us,)  have  such  a  mortal 
dread,  as  the  ridicule  attached  to  hobby-riding. 

In  another  place,  speaking  of  varieties  of  corn, 
your  infidelity  as  to  their  relative  productiveness, 
IS  not  lefl  to  implication,  for  you  positivdy  avow 
that  «  your  views  are  utterly  opposed  to  the  be- 
lief, that  either  the  Maryland  twin-corn,  the  Ba- 
den-corn, or  the  Dutton-corn,  are  more  productive 
in  a  very  irrcat  degree,  than  other  varieties  in  any 
situation  ;"  although  it  does  not  appear  that  j'^ou 
yourself  have  ever  made,  even  a  single  compara- 
tive trial,  to  ascertain  whether  the  opmion  be  true 
or  false.  Now,  if  you  admit  a  difference  of  sonae- 
what  more  than  16  per  cent.,  to  constitute  a  very 
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ffreat  degree,  almost  coni-maflceni  woald  proba- 
bly deem  it,  your  own  paper,  I  think,  has  Ajmish- 
ed  a  Bi^kient  tluoiber  of  faets  (unlees  you  discre- 
dit them,)  to  conquer  your  incredulity — at  least,  as 
to  the  twin-oom ;  for  several  of  your  correspond- 
ents have  statecl  to  you  somethiog  much  mot^ 
credible  than  mere  '<  suoposed  renilto."  But  the 
utmost  difference  in  proa uctiveness' yon  seem  will- 
ing to  admit  possible,  either  between  varietilBs  of 
com,  or  of  any  ether  pleats,  is  marked  by  the  very 
qualified  and  discouraging  expression,  ^^  somewhat 
more  produetiveJ^  This'  indicates  so  little  differ- 
«nce,  that  wei^  the  opinioa  to  become  general,  it 
would  Very  soon,  I  think,  efiectually«preveRt  ail 
trials  whatever  between  varieties  of  plants^  unless 
made  for  some  ether,  purpose  thai)  to  ascertain 
which  would  produce  most. 

In  commenting  upon  Mr.  Carmichael's  opinion, 
that  more  than  16  per  cent,  difference  may  be  ex- 
pected from  twin-corn  in  fertile  la  rid,  you  remark, 
that  <<this  amount  of  increase,  if  actually  ascer- 
tained, is  sufficiently^  great  to  iadute  the  trial  of 
this  corn,  on  soils  recommended  as  suitable,  and 
in  a  latitude  not  very  different  from  that  of  Queen 
Ann's  county,  Md.  But  this  increase  is  far 
ehort  of  what  the  sanguine  lexpect ;  and  the  writer 
entirely  objects  to  planting  it  on  any  but  the  very 
email  portion  of  ri<A  landa.'*^  Now,  I  do  not  thus 
understand  him ;  for  his  words,  as  you  give  them,. 
-*^  my  experience  induces  me  fo  think,  that 


no  great  advantage  is  derived  if  this  com  is  plant- 
ed on  lands  naturally  poor,  or  exhausted  by  culti- 
vation." This  certainly  admits  9ome  advantage^ 
even  on  such  lands,  and  is  very  different  from«an 
ehlire  objection ;  although  to  plant  any  one  thing 
in  preference  to  another,  in  .a  naturally  poor  or 
exhausted  soil,  would  hardly  be  deemed  of  much 
advantage  by  any  one  wlfo  had  ever  tried,  even 
without  Mr.  Carmichael's  caution.  .  What  *Mhe 
eangoine  may  expect'^  fiom  cultivating  the  twin- 
corn,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  *,  but  I  can  very 
confidently  assert,  that  there  is  no  authority,  either 
in  print  or  manuscript— at  least  none  that  I  have 
ever  seen  or  heard  of^td  justify  them  in  expect- 
ing much,  if  any  more,  than  Mr.  Carmichael  has 
stated. 

In  the  6rBt  part  of  your  remark  just  quoted,  you 
speak  of  "UUttude^''^  as  the  chief  circumstance  to 
be  regarded  in  choosing  among  the  varieties  of 
corn ;  and  in  a  few  Knes  below  you  add :  <<  This 
com  is  a  fonoard  kind,  even  in  Maryland — of 
course,  it  is«too  forward  for  our  location."  Of  its 
ibrwardnessi  I  can  assert,  from  three  yeare'  trial, 
that  the  diffisrence  in  comparison  with  our  common 
corn,  does  joot  exceed  ten  or  twelve  days ;  and  in 
TCgwd  to  your  conclu^on,  that  it  is  «  too  forward 
lor  our  location,"  I  mast  call  it  a  non  s%quii%tr;  at 
least,  if  the  opibion  of  Monsieur  de  Candolle,  one 
of  the  greatest  botanists  who  ever  lived,*  be  cor- 
rect. This  gendeman  spent  six  entire  years  in 
prosecuting,  through  the«different  departments  of 
France,  such  investigations  as  were  calculated  to 
determine,  with  all  attaipable  precision,  the  gene- 
ral laws  by  which.the  g^grapny  of  plants  is  re^ni- 
lated  The  verv  numerous  facts  collected  by  him 
during  this  highly  interesting  researeh,  proved 
conclusively,  not  although  temperature,  arising 
from  dimate  w  eUwxtion^  tightj  moistwe  and  ae- 
peet,  exerdae  eaeh  a  eonnderable  influence  over  the 
growth  and  produeliveness  cf  eegetaMes,  the  dis- 
tribution of  heat^  in  the  di^rent' seasons  of  the 
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year,  has  more  power  than  any  other -cause  toftdf- 
ever.  Now,  here  is  an  opinion  opposed  to  yours, 
and  founded  on  a  multitude  of  facts  whicn  the 
author  was  six  whole  yeare  in  collecting — con- 
firmed, too,  by  the  general  fact  koown  to  us  all, 
that  in  European  latitudes  corresponding  with 
ours,  many  plants  grow  in  the  open  air,  which 
here  require  the  protection  of  green-housee  for 
more  than  half  the  year. .  On  the  other  hand, 
your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  much  less  than 
two  dej^es  difference  of  latitude,  (for  the  middle 
af  Vir^nia  is  in  38^,  the  middle  of  Maryland  in 
3d^,)  is  unsustained  by  any  facts  or  experiments 
whatever — at  least  you  mention  none.  But  as  a 
farther  proof  that  thetwin-com  is  not  toofortoard' 
for  our  location,  I  have  authentic  information  from 
seveial  gentlemen  residing  in  different  and  distfint 
parts  of  our  state,  (one  as  far  south  as  Mecklen- 
Duig,)  who  speak  very  favorably  of  this  corn  in 
comparison  with  all  the  other  varieties  which 
they  have  heretofbrd  tried. .  The  only  gainsayer 
whom  I  have  seen  in  print,  is  your  correfipondent, 
Mr.  Andrew  Nicol,  who  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
— "  the  %read  made  from  it  appears  to  me  less 
sweet,  also  drier  and  harder  to  the  taste,  than  that 
made  from  our  oammon  com ;"  and  thifi,  to%  'in 
addition  to  condemning  it  as  less  productive  than 
the  coinmon  com  of  his  neighborhood.  Upon 
this  anathema  against  twin-corn  bread,  it  has 
boen  remarked,  that  <<Mr.  Nicol's  mouth  must 
have  got  roost  marvellously  out  of  taste,  when  he 
uttered  this  sentence."  But  I,  who  have  always 
maintained  both  the  truth  and  justise  of  the  old 
adage,  ^^  de  gust^bui  ^H  dieputand/um^'*'*  have  in- 
sisted on  his  right  to  avow  any  taste  he  pleases, 
notwithstanding,  in  this  case,  it  is  unk^ue,  and  dh< 
rectly  opposed  to  that  of  some  hundreds  of  perBons, 
who  have  declared  that  twin-corn  made  the  best 
and  sweetest  bread  they  ever  ate. 

Having  at  last  reached  a  kind  of  ^resting-place 
in  my  voluntary  and  unsolicited  labors,  1  nave 
deemed  it  best  to  took  back  before  ,1  proceed  far- 
ther. This  retrospect  has  elicited  a  •"  thinks  1  lo 
myself,"  how  friend  Ruffin  and  my  other  read- 
ers, (should  I  get  any,)  chuckle  and  exclaim — 
^'  what  a  self-corn Ibrtin^  side  our  friend  J.«M.  O. 
^  has  given  himself  on  his  twin-com  hobby,  flatter- 
ing himselfall  the  ^hile,  credulous  soul !  that  he 
ised)f)ring  us,  rather  than  gratifying  his  own  pas- 
sion for  prosing,  In  which  he  indulges  somewhat 
too  Ireely,  although  we  are  willing  to  allow  him 
good  motives."  1  have  a  strong  presentiment 
that  some  such  reflections  will  certainly  be  made, 
although  they  may  net  possibly  find  utterance  in 
words.  Yet,  notwithstanding  1  may  increase  the 
risk  of  exciting  a  laugh  against  myself)  I  must  add 
a  few  more  words  in  explanation  of  ^hat  I  have 
written.  t 

The  facts  stated  in  regard  to  twin-corn,  and  the 
conclusions  I  have  drawn  from  them,  are  applica- 
ble  to  every  varietv  of  cultivated  plant ;  and  my 
only  reason  for  connning  them  to  one  variety  of  a 
particular  s(>ecies,  is,  that  I  have  made  more  ex- 
periments with  that  than  with  any  other.  I  have 
no  pets  amonf^  any  of  them;  my  sole  object  be- 
ing to  ascertam,  as  far  asi  car,  which  are  best  in 
every  respect  to  promote  human  comfort  and  gene- 
ral prosperity.  As  a  proof  of  it  in  regard  to  com, 
I  am  now  making  an  experiment  with  six  varie- 
ties ;  and  should  the  twin-com  prove  best,  it  cer- 
tainly shall  not  be,  from  the  least  imaginable  ad- 
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vantage  derived  from  my  mane^ment  of  the  trials 
which  shall  be  as  fair  as  1  can  possibly  make  it. 
But  to  proceed  with  my  explanations.  Whes  I 
read  your  excellent  article  on  affricultoral  hobbies 
find  humbugs,  of  which  1  think  precisely  as  you* 
do,  it  seemed  to  me  that  you  had  gone  so  fnr  in 
denouncing  and  ridiculing  them,  as  probably  to 
discourage  all  experiments  made  to  ascertain  the 
comparative  superiority  of  the  different  varieties«of 
plants  of  the  same  species.  I  therefore  deemed *it 
important  to  our  cause,  at  least  to  endeavor  to 
qualify,  in  some  degreei  your  general  denoncia-i 
tion,  and  to  prove,  as  fiir  as  I  could,  not  only  that 
all  plants  heretoibre  tried,  might  be  grea^  im- 
proved .in  almost  every  respect,  by  the  careitil  se- 
lection of  their  seed,  but  that  there  was  so  great  a 
natural  diflerence  in  productiveness  between  the 
different  varieties  of  tne  same  species,  as  to  make 
it  a  matter  ofgreat  importance  to  ascertain  how  far 
that  diflference  mi^rht  be  augmented.  If  you,  my 
good  friend,  are  nght,  none  but  lheover*sanguine 
wil)  ever  jmake  experiments  of  any  kind  on  this 
highly  interesting  subject.  But  should  the  doe- 
tnne /maintain  be  right,  although  hundVede  nnd 
thousands  of  hobbies  be  mounted  and  broken 
dow/i  in  the  pursuit,  yet,  should  a  few*  only  prove 
sound,  they  may  amply  remunerate  both  their 
riders  and  the  public,  for  all  the  losses  from  the 
bobby-horsical  experiments  that  fail. 

It  has  been  said  that  great  inventors  seldom 
become  rich  ;  but  may  not  that  Enthusiasm  which 
is  s6  essential  to  success  in  prosecuting  useful  in- 
ventions, and  which  is  the  only  quality  strong 
enough  to  eombat  the  ridiOile  always  directed 
against  everything  new,  be  incompatible  with 
each  a  degree  of  economy  as  would  enable  them 
to.accumulate  wealth?  Such,  1  am  persuaded,  is 
the  fact ;  and  that  the  money-making  and  saving 
talent  is  quite  a  different  sort  of  thing  from  that 
which  has  so  eminently  distingaished  the  most 
lemArkable  inventors  among  mankind :  so  dijffe- 
rent  indeed,  as  never  v>  be  found  in  the  same  in- 
dividual. The  bobby  of  the  one  is  Ttumey — money 
— fnoneffifor  its  own  dear^sake  ;  thfe  hobby  of  the 
oth^r,  something  that  will  hand  down  his  name  to 
the  lat^t  posterity,  as  entitled  to  rank  among  thtf 
benefactors  of  mankind.  Hi»  passiQU  is  social, 
philanthropic,  coextensive  with  the  wants  of  his 
species ;  the  passion  of  fAe  oiher^  begins  an<tends 
in  self— self^self.    If  any  srreat  hiventor  has  e^er 

Sown  rich,  f  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  him. 
ut  if  this  be  true,  some  portion  of  what  may  be 
called  the  hohby-horsictd  organy  (if  the  eraniolo- 
gists  will  pardon,  my  infringing  their  right  to 
ehristen  all  the  imaginary  divisions  and  subdivi- 
flions  of  our  skulls,)  al,ttK>ugh  too  often  injoridusto 
the  individuals  whos^  noddles  are  bumpined  t>y  it, 
is  quite  as  beneficial,  upon  the  w^ole,  to  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  agriculture,  as  it  can  be  4o  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  any  other  class  whatever.  Ergoj 
hobby-honiee  and  hobby-horse-riderB,  are  very 
useful  things  in  a  general  point  of  view,  although 
mafi]^  of  both  may  be  of\en  rendered  worthless—' 
the  riders  too  much  gidled  to  ride  any  more,  and 
the  hones  become  utterly  good  for  nothing 'by 
apliats,  spavins,  ring-bone,  and  foundering,  both 
in  the  legs  and  chest.  The  latter  kind  of  founder- 
ing, if  by  chest  be  meant  the  money-che^ty  is  so  ut- 
teriy  ruinous  to  oar  class,  that  the  fear  of  it  too 
oflen  deten  all  the  half-way  experimenters  from 
attempting  anMf  things   while  it  fiimishes  the 


"  good-ewmght^^  n^itb  an  everio^ling  prelsxi  lor 
attempting  nothing.     * 

The  two  positions  I  have  wmght  to  e|tabli«h, 
which  I  anderstand  you  depy,  are,  first,  that  all 
plants  heretofore  cultivated,  in  any  kind  of  soil  or 
dimate,  wherein  they  will  apparently  flourish,  are 
improvable,  td  a  great  degree,  simply  by  regard- 
ing, in  the  selection  of  seed,  the  circumstances 
whieh  you  appear  to  think  of  little  or  no  iraporf- 
ance.  Secondly— that  a«on^  the  varieties  of  ilie 
same  species  of^  plants,  there  is  wOuraliy  a  great 
diflTereace  in  proouctiveness,  which  an  all-bounte- 
ou^  Creator  has  enabled  man  to  make  rtill  ^rreater 
by  judkious  selection  and  culture.  The  tnnveraal 
practwe  of  those  who  save  seed  either  to  sell,  er 
solely  for  their  owh  use,  would  seem  to  oanctioa 
my  first  posiUon,  although  I  adtfnittheroare,maay 
exceptions  to  the  old  sayinff,  that ''  wkai  eosry  one 
says  must  be  true^  fiut  mere  is  something  more 
than  mere  .practice  in  favor  of  this  poeitioo.  We 
have  the  testimony  of  very  many  credible  persons, 
that  thev  have  much  increased  their  crops,  espe- 
cially of^com,  by  always  seleotin^  their  seed  from 
stalks  of  tile  same  variety  which  produced,  the 
greatest  number  of  ears.  Three  of  these  indi  vida- 
als  I  know  personally,  and  a  fourth,  Mr.  Joseph 
Cowper  of  New  .Jersey,  is  known  by  reputation  to 
all  the  reading  agrtculturifts  of  the  United  States. 
,Now,  these  persons  did  notp6tate  it  as  mere  matter 
of  opinion,  but  of  actual  eamerienee  during  several 
years'  experiments ;  and  I  have  biSen  wiUiDg  lo 
believe  theqn ;  not  only  because  my  own  experi- 
ence confirms  theirs,  but  hecaose  they  ask  bo  mo- 
ney for  their  disclosures  on  the  subject ;  and  that 
being  the  case,  could  havahad  no  poasibie  motive 
for  humbugging  th^ir  fellow-citizens. 

>  My  second  position  has  in  its  fhvor,  not  only 
the  testimony  of  mon^such  men  as  your  intelli- 
gent correspondent,  Mr.  Carmichaelof  St  Mary's, 
Maryland, .  but  ocuJar  demonstration  for  all  whs 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  hobbies  of  opinion  le 
visual  evidence.  For  instance,  no  man  can  look 
through  an  apple-orchard  in  full  bearing,  without 
being  forcibly  struck  with  the  very  great  difierence 
in  productiveness  between  the  different  »arieiies 
of  apple,  amounting  often  to  nearly  double.  A 
similar  differfsnce  may  be.  noticed  among  several 
varieties  of  oth^r  fruits  and  vegetables,  all  soidf 
to  prove  that  there  is  so  •great  ^  natural  superi- 
ority in  productiveness  amon|:  them,  as  to  render 
it  a  matter  of  ver}'  great  importance  to  those  who 
cultivate  them,  either  for  use  or  sale,  that  ibey 
should  choose  among  the  grains,  .a(  least,  only 
those  varieties  whi<£  produce  most.  To  ascer- 
tain this,  as  1  before  remarked,  is  richly  worth  the 
breaking  down  of  ten  times  as  many  hobbies,  as 
the  most  fancitiil  and'sangoioe  of  all  our  hobk^- 
horsioal  brethren  put  together  have  ever  takea 
into  training,  from  the  days  of  Trisme^istas  to  the 
present  time.  If  I  am  right  in  my  eatimate  of  oar 
state  character,  hobby-korrical  planters  and  larm- 
ers  are  nearly  as  scarce  with  us  as  hen's  teeth. 
The  passion  which  mak^  sucheqnestrians,  is  not 
among  the  besetting  sins  of  the  ancient  donDinkia 
folks;  They  answermuch  better  John  Randolph's 
graphs  description  of^  them,  who  compared  ihtm 
to  terrapins  that  would  fievermoyei  aAer  drawing 
their  heads  within  their  sballs^  until  they  folt  the 
fire  on  their  backs.  In  meet  matters,  but  especial- 
ly in  ail  that  relate  to  husbandry,  we  want,  not 
iheeheck-^rmfnfb9iibsapwmdthektthjnoi9edar 
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tw€,  but  higUy  sUffiniiaiing  medicine }  if  mental 
sttmuli  can  proparly  be  compered  to  eorporeaJ, 
and  the  former  can  be  both  prepered  and  admtnie- 
tered  to  U0  lar  more  easiiy  thaii  many  imagine. 
You  have  only  to  call  nB^^  the  sovereign  people  ;^'' 
to  translate  for  us  the  old  Latin  blasphemy,  "  vox 
populi  est  vox  Dei;^^  to  swear,  at  the  same  time/ 
that  it  is  literally  true,  and  you  may  lead  us  '<  into 
the  cannon'e  moiith."  Then  huzza !  for  us  Vir- 
ginia boys ;  who  but  10s  /  although  .we  may  ae- 
iuaily  have  sunk  ourseWes  by  our  aupineness  as  to 
all  state  concerns,  and  other  political  sins,  to  the 
veiy  lowest  grade  in  our  great  confej^eracy.*  But 
throw  cold  water  on  u^,  especially  on  us  of  the 
agricultural  brotherhood,  who  are  as  cold  general- 
ly as  fh>^  and  you  level  us  nearly  to  the  "•cqpuf 
mortuum^^  of  earth*,  Into  whiqh)  alas!  our  own 
prodigal  waste  and  abuse  of  nature's  l^ounties  has 
converted  a  very  large  portion  of  th^  arable  lands 
of  our  aatlve  state.  Rely  upon  it,  my  good  friend, 
that  we  Virginia  agriculturists  want,  roost  griev- 
ously, all  sorts  of  legitimate  mental  excitement, 
that  can  be  allied  with  the  least  probability  of 
success  in  promoting  our  cause.  We  have  al- 
ways too  little,  rather  than  too  much  steam,  jpon^ 
pollutes  always  excepted.  Our  danger,  meaning 
thereby  the  danger  of  our  class,  is  caused  by  too 
much  torpor ;  too  much  of  the  good-enough  mala- 
dy, and  not  by  the  hobby-hor^ical  ^reme.  Par- 
don me,  therefore,  fur  saving, 'that  you  appear  to 
me  inclined  to  use  the  lancet,  and  its  almost  inse- 
parable companion,  calon)el,  (if  such  a  figure  be< 
eNowafale,)  somewhat  more  than  is  good  for  us. 
We  of  the  clod-hoppioe  genus  hfive  had  quite 
enough,  and  to  spare,  of(^p^tum,in  all  the  modes 
wherein  empirictspi  could  injure  us,  either  in  reli- 
gion, morals,  politics,  or  huebandry — nay,  in -My, 
and  souly  and  estate;  and  what  we  most 'want  now, 
is  an  abundance  of  that  ^ood  old-fashioned  sort  of 
thing  called  kU<Aen^ync,  But  to  procure  it,  al- 
though it  be  the  staff  of  lite,  we,  the  said  elodhop- 
persy  reqoiie  the  excitement  of  qensure  and  ridi- 
cule, for  our  numerous  sins  of  oroialbion,  with  un- 
ceasing commendations  and  praise,  for  every  evi- 
dence of  an  inclination  to  quit  the  old  beaten  track,  in 
which  so  many  of  us  have  nearly  starved,  for  the 
purpose  of  trying,  so  &r  as  our  means  will  jnsli^,' 
alt  well-authenticated  experiments  that  hold  out  a 
tolerably  fair  prospect  of  bettering  our  fortiin^. 
Be  it  well  understood,  however,  that  I  utterly  ex- 
clude %ii  I  humbugs,  properly  so  called,  from  even 
the  slightest  claim  to  toleration.  In  plain  Eng- 
lish, they  are,  oh  the  part  of  the  contrivers,  down- 
right frauds  to  cheat  the  ignorant  and  credulous 
out  of  their  money ;  and  most  heartily  will  IJoin 
you  in  a  war  of  exU^rmi nation  against  them,  fear- 
ful as  the  odds  may  be  against  us.  But  fbr  the 
hobby-iiderB,  one  and  all,  mudi  as  I  oAen  join  in 
the  laugh  against  them,  I  confess  my  sympathy 
is  '<. pretty*  coMsiderable,"  as  brother  Jonathan 
says.  For  this,  you  prohably,  as  well  as  mtme  of 
my  other  readen,  will  think  Lhave  good  cautfe,  if 
near  relations  ought  to  sympathise  with  each  other. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  there  is  certainly  more 
color  of  ezouse  fir  those  poor  fellows  in  Virginia, 
than  in  aoy  other  state  in  the  Union :  for  our  ag- 
licultitte  is  literally  ^^9ick  ahnoei  vm/fo  death;" 
and  you  know  that  ^a  wilKngness,  nay,  an  anx- 
ious desire,  to  be  cured  of  any  dangerous  and 
alarming  disease,  is  perlectly  natural ;  and  the 
danger  usually  leads  loose  who  are  threatened  by 
it,  to  catch  at  all  sorts  of  proposed  remedies.'' 


Thus  endeth  my  long,  and  I  fear,  tedious  homi- 
ly, in  regard  to  which,  let  me  eonclada  by  beg- 
ging you  to  correct  me,  if  I  have  so  far  misunder- 
stood your  opinions  as  to  misrepresent  them.  Should 
we  really  differ  materiallvi  an^  anv  good  to  our 
cause  grow  out  of  the  public  expressfon  of  that  dif- 
ference, I  confidently  trust  that  neither  of  ps  wiH 
feel  any  such  foolish  pride  of  opinion  as  will  pre*- 
vent  him  flora  heartily  rejoicing  at  the  general  re- 
sult, evei^  should  the  verdict  of  our  brethren  ba 
ll^ven  against  him.  Discussion,  .'ull,  free  and 
triendly  discussion,  of  all  important  agricultural 
sul^ects,  and  willing,  unprejudiced  readers,  are 
whet  our  cause  in  Virginia  most  grievously  wants ; 
fbr  our  everiasting  politieal  party  quarrels*  have 
nearly  banished  the  language  of  gentlemen  ftom 
all  argument,  whether  oral  or  printed;  while 4a 
read  any  thing  in  relation  to  htisbandry,  is  deem- 
ed such  pp-hifl  work,  such  a  waste  of  time,  by 
most  of  our  brethren,  that  all  imaginable  pains 
should  be  taken  to  change,  if  po8sible,  so  paralyz- 
ing, ;bo  stultifying  a  habit.  Th^t  your  highly 
laudable  efforts  to  do  it  may  be  crowned  with  en- 
tire success,  is  the  constant  and  earnest  wish  of 
Your  old  friend  and  fellow-laborer, 

J.  M.  6. 


BBPI.Y  TO  TH|B  FORIBGO^NG,  AND  SOMB  OTHEB 

OB4JBCTIONS. 

We  have  been  ^ngul^ly  unfortunate  in  coDv«yui{ 
the  meamn^  designed  in  some  of  the  passages  of  tfajb 
article  commeated  on  above ;  which  appears,  not  only 
from  some  of  the  sbjectioos  urged  b^  our  present  cor* 
raspoDdeat,  but  froii^  several*  others.  This  misappre- 
henaioD  is  doubtless  caused  by  the  hasty  and  careless 
mode  of  expression  uyed ;  and  therefore  we  readily 
lay  the  blame  |t  our  own  door.  But,  the  general  por 
sitions  there  assumed,  (and  by  which  the  words  of 
particihar  iUustratioi^  and  examples  should  be  con- 
strued,) atiil  seem,  ^to  our  understanding*  so  plaii^ 
thai  we  fear  that  any  additional  explanation  wiH 
scarcely  dispel  the  existing  obscurity.  To  avoid  repp* 
'tition  now,  we  would  request  of  readers  to  refer  to  the 
artiole  io  question,  (especia/ly  the  portion  on  pages  48 
and  49,)  for  examination  of  Ibe  grounds  assumed  or 
denied. 

We  were  far,  from  meaning  to  deny  the  importance 
to  the  product  of  crops,' of  a  proper  selection  of  seeds. 
On  the  contrary,  (plotting  aside  many  and  strong  ex- 
pressions of  ours  in  otfier  editorial  articles,  which  we 
cannot  expect  readers  to  remember,)  in  this  piece  ip 
question,  the  advantage  of  suchsel^tion  is  fully  and 
directly  admitted  in  particular  passages,  as  well  as 
fairly  to  be  inferred  from  the  general  context.  It  is 
there  said,  tl)at  "  it  is  highly  important  to  adapt  the 
kind  of  seed  to  the  soil,  climate  and-  usual  seasons ; 
and  the  v>aiU  of  such  adapUUion  via^  reduce  a  crop  io 
/cm  than  ^/o/whai  might  have  tfeen  obtained fromother 
seed."  This  surely  was  saying,  though  generally  and 
indirectly,  yet  strongly  and  explicitly,  that  by  a  pro- 
per choice  of  seed,  a  crop  may  be,  in  some  cases,  even 
doubled  in  amount,  lliis  greater  productive  power  of 
one  variety  of  a  particular  grain  over  another,  was  as- 
cribed, not  to  qualities  such  as  are  usually  recommend- 
ed, and  sought  for  in  *'  hobbies,"  or  new  pet  grains,  but 
to  the  suitableness  of  the  plant  to  the  circumstances 
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aoder  which  it  is  to  be  placed,  and  its  fitneast  from 
any  peculiarity  of  character,  to  resist  the  disasters  to 
which  the  crop  is  to  be  particularly  exposed.  ^  But," 
continues  the  passage,  **we  have  not  the  slightest 
&ith  in  any  of  tite  many  prevailing  opinions,  that 
larger  crops  are  to  be  obtained  by  choosing  seed.onoc- 
count  o/the/oimt  n*f»  or  num^sr  of  graitUf  or  the  nze 
or  number  o/  eari,  4^."  In  this  last  position,  only  as 
Vfe  understand,  and  according  to  the  meaning  before 
intended  to  -be  conveyed,  we  are  directly  opposed  to 
oinr  friend  and  correspondent  J.  M.  d. ;  and  it  is  a 
question  to  be  settled  not  by  aigument,  but  by  proper, 
.vaded,  and  sufficient  escperiments ;  and  we  are  \riUing 
to  abide  by  that  test,  when  enough  of  such  experiments 
are  reported. 

As  all  the  particular  objections  are  embraced  in  the 
general  disclaimer  just  made  of  denying  the  effica^ 
and  profit  of  proper  selections  of  seeds,  it  is  unneces- 
saiy  to  reply  to  them  separately  and  in  detail.  One 
only  will  be  mentioned,  because  it  is  founded  on  ano- 
ther misapprehension  of  our  meaning.  This  is  our  in- 
ferred *' apparent  preference  for  com  with  the  largest 
cobs."  If  any  such  ground  for  preference  had  been 
expressed*  it  would  have  been  obnoxious  to  much 
stronger  objection  than  what  is  urged  by  our  corre- 
spondent ;  for  it  would  £ave  been  directly  opposed  to 
the  general  principle  which  we  had  assumed  as  correct 
We  were  quoting  the  opinions  abd  grounds  of  prefer- 
ences of  others,  and  accompanied  with  intimations  of 
dissent,  if  not  of  derision,  on  our  paft.  The  "mafte- 
matical  truth," also,  in  regard  to  ^hich  we  differ,  (and 
mathematical  truths,  real  or  supposed,  rarely  permit  a 
difference  in  argument,)  ^ras  stated  simply  as  an  illua- 
tration  of  Col.  Taylor's  ground  of  choice.  Also,  in 
stating  a  mathematical  truth,  we  ought  to  have  been 
more  strict'ii)  terms  find  definitions ;  and  for  want  of 
that  strictness  of  language,  obr  correspondent  has  cer- 
tainly succeeded  in  picking  a  bole  in  our  **  mathemati- 
cal truth.'*  While  admitting,  and  submitting  to  the 
correction,  we  bep  leave  to  supply  the  omission  of 
what  was  meant  to  be  affirmed  of  ears  of  com,  ahd  to 
repeat,  thtft  it  **ia  evictently  and  mathematically  true, 
that  if  the  grains  are  of  equal  size,  \flnd  also  of  Wee 
ybrm,]  there  will  be  more  of  them  encircling  a  large 
than  a  small  cob." 

Another  correspondent,  in  number  3,  (at  page  178) 
supposes  that  we  meant  to  clas^the  ruta-baga,  or  Swe- 
dish turnips,  aAiong  tiie  family  of  humbugs.  Not  so, 
by  any  means.  On  the  contrary,  thfcy  were  spoken  of 
as  long  known  in  England  and  **  valued  for  their  real 
advantages,"  and  treated  of  in  English  books,  before 
introduced  in  this  country  as  **  Russian  tUmlps,"  and 
spread  as  a  novel  product  of  rare  and  superlative  value! 
This  introduction,  and  the  means  used  to  recommend 
and*  extend  the  general  culture,  was  a  humbug,  though 
the  plant  is  highly  valuable,  and  iH  culture  profitable,  in 
all  suitable  climates  and  circumstances.  As  fiuiaticism 
and  quackery  are  often  exercised  in  the  spreading,  or 
ostensible  design  of  spreading,  the  beneficial  influence 
of  true  religion  and  morals,  so  the  true  doctrines  and 
valuable  products  of  agriculture  may  be  so  recom- 
mended by  interested  falsehood,  so  as  to  become  hum- 


bags,  in  the  light  in  which  they  were  than  pnsented. 

Neither  was  it  our  design  to  repress  or  to  modcntt 
the  ardor  of  any  to  try  new  things.  Precisely  the 
contrary  was  stated  expressly,  and  fair  trials  strong- 
ly recommended. 

Still  less  did  we  intend  to  denounce  as  hnmbogs  the 
act  of  hobby-ridingt  or  to  cast  any  censure  on  the  en- 
thusiastic indijriduala  wha  form  that  class.  As  our 
friend  J.  M.  6.  intimates,  we  are  among  the  last  who 
have  any  right  to  undervalue  that  class,  of  which  both 
he  and  ourselves  have  long  been,  and  will  doobtlev 
always  continue  to  be  members.  But  thougn  there  ii 
nothing  to  censure,  and  much  to  approve,  and  for  the 
community  to  be  grateful  for,  in  the  acts  of  the  riden 
of  hobbies,  stiUit  must  be  adnfitted  that  tkeie  is  also 
much  of  extravagance  to  laugh  at;  and  as  we  are  will- 
ing to  bear  our  share  of  this  inflictio«  from  ottien,  we 
have  considered  that  we  had  a  good  right  to  langh  at 
the  follies  of  some  of  our  brotherhood  in  return ;  Still 
claiming  for  the  whole  class,,  anfl  valuing  not  slightly 
our  own  share  of  the  claim,  that  sanguine  expeiunent- 
ers,  or  iiobby-rideis,  are  among  the  benefticton  of 
mankind,  and  generally  to  their  own  loss,  even  in  tb^r 
s^cces^ul  labors.  Our  censure  was  not  thrown  on  the 
riders,  but  upon  the'  grooms  and  joclpes  who  trained 
and  brought  out  the  steeds,  to  serve  their  own  inte- 
rested purposes. 

We  have  to  add  a  word  in  defence  of  an  expieasioo, 
not  of  our  own,  but  of  a  correspondent  whaae  state- 
ments are  entitled  to  high  respect.  This  is  the  opi- 
nion that  the  bread  made  of  the  twin-corn  was  not  so 
pai^^ble  as  that  of  our  coiimon  com.  This  opinioD 
may  be  correct;  or  precisely  the  reveree  of  it,  as  sta- 
ted by  our  correspondent,  may  be  true.  It  is  a  matter 
of  taste,  which  is  not  to  be  settled  by  aigiMnent  or 
evidence.  But  without  joining  in  this  opinion,  we 
know  the  fact  that  this  supposed  inferioAty  of  the 
twin-corn  has  been  charged  by  another  individual, 
who  did  not  know  of  any  such  opinion  having  been 
previously  expressed*  For  our  own  part,  we*  believe 
thaf  there  is  no  material  (flfference ;  as  none  was  per- 
ceived, when«we  changed,  without  knowing  it,  fh» 
using  the  bread  of  one  kind  to  that  of  the  other  com. 


Ed.  Fae.  Reg. 


FVOia  the  GeneMo 


I^UAUTY   OF    MILK. 

« 

Purser  experiments  appear  to  be  needed  rela- 
iive  to  the  quality  of  milk,  lor  the  diiferaot  pur- 
poaee  of*  cheesev  aod  butter-making.  It  is  well 
KDOWD  that  the  quantity  of  milk  alone,  yielded  by 
a  cow,  is  not  a  suflkieat  teat  of  her  exceilenoe. 
The  quality  is  of  such  importance,  that  many  ani- 
mals faraiahing  but  comparatively  little,  are,  on 
account  of  its  richness,  truly  valuable.  The  lot- 
lowing  extract  from  Moubray  may  serve  well  to 
introduce  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  fanners, 
and  to  throw  some  light  upon  it.  it  is  an  account 
of  the  product  of  otfe  cow,  for  one  year,  and 
shows  in  a  strong  point  of  view,  the  superiority  of 
the  milk  over  that  of  our  common  animals.  This 
cow  was  of  the  Sussex  breed. 
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''  Mr.  Cmmp's  cow  was  seven  years  old,  had 
prodooed  &ye  calves,  and  had  heen  two  years  in 
nis  possesaioD.  She  was  fed  in  aummer  on  clover, 
rye-grass,  lucem,  and  carrots,  three  or  four  tines 
a  day.  In  unnfer,  with  hdy,  bran,  and  grains, 
and  often  fed,  particularly  when  milking.  The 
manger  kept  clean,  and  no  sour  grains,  rotten  or 
mouldy  vegetables  ffiven,  on  any  account^  and  the 
cow  never  suflerea  to  overcharge  her  stomach, 
but  to  be  weH  filled,  and  kept  with  a  good  healthy 
appetite.  Always  when  milked,  stripped  dean  to 
the  last  drop.  Beinff  so  well  kept,  she  went  dry 
only  seventeen  days  tfefore  calving. 

Quantities  of  milk  and  butter  frroduad  by  Mr. 
Cramp^8  coto,  between  ^pril  1807,  and  .^pru  1808. 

From  6th  to  20th  April— milk  8  quarts  per  day, 
butter  61bs.  per  week.  From  April  2l8t  to  June 
2d — milk  22  quarts  a  day,  butter  18  lbs.  per  week. 
From  June  2d  to  October  5th,  milk  20  quarts  per 
^y,  butter  16  lbs.  per  week.  From  Oct.  6lh  to 
November  30th — mUk  15  quarts  per  day,  butter 
13  lbs.  per  week.  From  December  1st  to  Fe- 
bruary Bth  1808,  milk  13  quarts  per  day,  butter  11 
lbs.  per  week.  From  February  dth  to  March 
liih — milk  }0  Quarts  per  day,  butter  8  lbs.  ner 
'week.  From  March  JSth  to  April  4th — milk  7 
quarts  per  day^  butter  5  lbs.  per  wb^k,— dry  for 
cafving.  • 

Sale'  (f  the  yearns  produce  and  expenses. 

Sale  of  calf  14  days  old — butter  at  Is.  £    s.  ^ 
4if.— skim  milk  at  Id  per  quart— dung, 
valuedat  £3,  inalh     -       •       -   76    7.  3 

Total,  expenses,  including  XI  ds.  lor  10 
sacks  malt  combs,  and  a  •farrier's  bill 
12s.  6d.       ...       r        -        -    24*  14  i 


A  year's  net  profit  on  a  single  cow,    X51  13  0'.' 

It  will  be  perceived  thai  the  ^quantity  of  milk 
yielded  oy  the  above-mentioned  sow  did  not  much 
exceed  some  of  the  best  of  our  common  animals, 
but  in  the  quantity  of  butter  'she  greatly  surpass- 
ed them. 

The  following  remarks  by  #ohn  H,are  t'owell, 
published  some  years  since,  on  the  qualities  of  the 
improved  short  horns,  nimish  some  hints  on  a 
branch  of  this  subject,  which  is  of  great  import- 
ance, butilas  been  hitherto bUt. little  investigated.. 
In  allusion  to  a  sale  of 'some  of  these  celebrated 
cattle  he  says, 

''Thece  are  about  twenty  or  tMrty  head  of  ifi^ 
iiill  blood,  besides  nearly  as  many  of  the  common 
and  mixed  blood!  Among  the  former  is  the  cele- 
brated fiellina,  the  ftonous  butter  cow.  In  her 
appearance,  she  is  far  below  many  qf  her  com- 
panions, though  when  critically*  extimined  her 
paints  are  all  good.  The  straight  back — the  per-* 
lect  level  of  the  spinal  cohjmn  from  the  horns  to 
the  tail, — the  square  sides,  the  wide  hips,  the  full 
brisket,  the  intelligent  oountenance,  and  wide 
spreading  bag,  are  all  there;  but  she  mokes  a 
pound  of  butter  at  every  millmg,  and  hence  she 
lias  not  the  sleek  fet  sides,  and  the  filling  up  so 
necessary  to  a  finished  uid  beaptifiil  subject.  She 
illustrates  the  Idea  perfecd jf,  which  we  have  so  of- 
*ten  incukated,  that  a  deep  milker  or  a  ^rreat  but- 
ter yielder  cannot  easily  be  kept  fat.  She  illus- 
trates another  position  we  have  advanced,  that 
milk  from  different  cows,  apparently  of  equal  rich- 
is  very  difierently  constituted.     In  some, 


cheesf  matter  and  whey  prevail,  m  others  chuaif 
matter  and  oUj  and  in  others  oil  and  tohey  prevail 
with  but  a  slight  quantity  of  cheesy  matter.  The 
first  is  common  inilk,  afibrding  a  small  quantity  of 
cream,  and  poor  skim  milk;  the  second  afibrds 
a  medium  quantity  of  cream,  and  makes  good 
cheese,  and  good  skim  milk;  the  last  aiforas  a 
very  large  quantity  of  cream,  no  cheese  scarceljr^ 
and  very  poor^sldm  milli — so  poor  indeed,  that  it 
is  scarcely  fit  for  use.  This  latter  is  the  ease  with 
Bellina;  when  her  milk  has  stood  the  proper 
length  of  time,  ihe  cream,  (the  milk  beW  three 
or  mur  inches  deep,)  is  nearly  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  so  firm  that  it  will  almost  bear  lifting  like  a 
buckwheat  cake,  the  Jkim  milk  being  very  inferior. 
Mra.  Barnitz  took  About  half  a  phit  of  her  cream 
in  a  bow(,  and  in  a  few.  minutes  produced  six 
ounces  of  tl)e  finest  butter  we  ever  tasted,  by  sim- 
ply stirring  it  with  a  tea-spoon.  The  butter-milk 
produced  was  less  th%x^  a  small  wine  glass  fiill, 
and  that  quite  of  a  poor  quality.  This  cow,  im- 
like  the  generality  of  her  breed,  has  coarse  hair, 
and  is  of  ordinary  size,  and  as  before  remarked, 
would  be  taken  for  an  ordinary  animal,,  except 
upon  critical  exbmiaation  by  a  very  good  judge.'* 
To  be  able  to  ascertain  readily,  by  simple  ex- 
pehment,  the  character  and  qualit]^  of  milk,  would 
be  to  daily  farmers  of  the  first  import&nce.  It 
would  be  bad  policy  to  attetnpt  to  make  butter 
from  milk  afibrding  cheesy  matter  alone,  or  to 
manufacture  cheese  from  milk  abounding  only  in 
oil.  The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  milk  in 
relation  to  these  points,  whether  by  specific  gravi*. 
ty,  color,  or  other  particulars,  should  claim  parti- 
cular attention. 

It  has  been  itcommeaded  as  the  best  means  of 
oietermining  easily  ^he  richness  of  milk  and  the 
quantity  of^butter  it  contains,  to  fill  a  number  of 
inM,  gradu^ed  glass  tubes^  with  milk  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  and  after  the  cream  has  risen,  .to  ob- 
serve its  rslative  thickftess  at  the  top  of^  each. 
But  this,  although  ingenious  'and* apparently  cor- 
rect at  first  glance,  has  been  found  fallacious. 
Neither  is  thelblorofthe  milk  a  true  test.  A  few 
observations,'  hastily  made  last  autumn  by  the 
wnier,  f)rove  further  experiments  neoessarjr.  One 
cow  gave  from  ten  to  twelve^  quarts  daily;  the 
mills  was  paler  than  usual,  and  the  cream  fighter 
colored;  but  with  one  exceptipn  she  was  the  best 
l^itter  cow  fh  the  yaral;  .tne  crean^  though  net 
equal  iu  thickness  on  the  surface  to  some,  was  un- 
commonly .^rm  and  tenadousy  resembling  that  de- 
scribed in  the  last  qyotation  above;  leaving  but 
little  butter-milk,  and  apparently  consisting  almost 
whollv  of  butter.  She  produced  from  sil  to  seven 
pounds  of  excellent  butter  per  week.  Another 
cow  yielded  miltc  of  a  richer  yellow,  which  pro- 
duced a  thicker  coat  o(  cream;  Wt  this  was  light- 
ei*and  more  spongy,  and  a  less  quantity  of  butter 
was  afibrded. 

It  would  be  well  w6rth  the  time  and  labor  of 
scieniific  ferraers,  who  can  constantly  superintend 
their  dmries  in- person,  to  give  particular  attentioa 
to  this  subject,  and  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  by 
well  conducted  and  accurate  experiments,  ready 
and  correct  tests  for  the  character  of  milk,  or  whe- 
ther best  adapted  to  cheese  or  to  butler- making, 
and  the  quantity  of  each  afforded;  and  also  to  de- 
termine the  best  mode  of  causing  their  complete 
separation  firom  the  whey.  Butter-makers  should 
know  the  precise  temperature  needed  for  the  pro- 
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per  separation  of  cream  from  milk,  and  the  butter 
flt>m  the  cream,  and  the  time  required  for  each 
process  to  he  effected  in  the  beet  manner.  No 
dairy  room  should  ever  be  without  a  thermometer. 
Proper  and  profitable  selection  and  purchase  of 
cows  for  a  dairy,  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  knowledge  of  such  tests.  A  single  fact  may 
sho^  in  a  slight  degre^,  the  advantage  of  selte- 
tion.  Cows  were  pur6h{fted  for  the  /arm  of  the 
writer,  for  making  butter,  and  the  character  of 
good  butter-mlikerB  sought,  so  far.as  a  very  imper- 
fect knowledge  could  direct.  The  animahi  were 
no  better  in  appearance  Chan  comihon,  but  in  lets 
than*  three  months^in  autumn,  during  a  part  of 
which  they  had  sreatly  diminished  in  milk,  Jbur 
of  them*  furnisl^  three  huifdred  pounds  of  etc- 
cellen^  butter.  Thete  did  not' include  one  of  ^e 
best  butter-makere. 

J.  J.  T. 


lime  itself.  The  coal-ashes  slioBid  be  careliilly  kept 
dry.  €oal-aBhes,<ithu8  prepared,  are  the  quickest 
breakara  and  improven  of  aoorish  and  benly 
land. 


Wromt  the  G6nileiiiin*t  MigiilBf ,  for  1785. ' 

THB  APVANTAOBS  Or  PSAT-ASHVa  IN  DRDSS- 
Ur.O  UiND,  AND  THB  METHOD  OF  P&BPAft- 
mo  .COAL-A8HB8  FOR  THB  SAMB  PUBP08E. 

« 

Peat-ashes,  properly  burnt  ibr  a  manure,  are 
noble  iipprovers  both  of  com  pAd  grass-land ;  but 
the  substance  from  which  they  should  be  got,  is 
an  under  stratum  of  the  peat^  wiier^  the  Bi^m 
a!D&  roots  of  the  earth,  &c.  are  well  decayed.  In^ 
deed  the  veiy  best  are  procured  from  the  fewest 
stratum  of  all.  This  will  yield  a  large  quantity 
of  very  strong  ashes,  jn  color  (when  first  bamt^ 
like  vermilion,  and  in  taste  very  salt  and  pungenti 
Great  care  and  caution  should  be  used  ia  bvroing 
these  ashes,  and  also  in  preserving  them  after- 
wards. The  method  of  buming  Aem  ja  much 
the  same  as  bumiog  charcoal.  The  peat  must  be 
collected  into  a  lai^  hetfp,  and  -oovered  so  as  not 
to  flame  out,  bat  suffered  to  ooasuine  slcply,  till 
the  whole  substance  is  4>urat  to  an  ash.  Hie 
i^ihes  thus  burnt,  are  held  in  moftt  esteem ;  but 
the  peat-ashes  burnt  in  common  firing,  are,  in 
many  places,*  used  ibr  thetsame  ^ urposes^  and 
sokl  at  the  same  pvces.  • 

^^at-asfies  are  found  excellent  in  sweetening 
sour  meadow-land,  destroying  rushes,  and  other 
bad  kindi  oi*  grass,  and,  in  their  steSkd/  produciqg 
great  quantities  of  natural  grass. 

Th^  bum  4?reat  quantities  of- peat -ashes  in 
aome  parts  of  Berkshire  a^d  Lancashire,  and  es^- 
teem  them  one  of  the  beat  dressfngs  for  theii;spring 
crops.  .    ^  • 

A  very  great  improvement  ^ay  likewise  be 
made,  and  at  a  moderate  expense,  with  coal- 
ashes;  which,  when  properiy  preserved,  are  also 
an  excellent  tillage.  The  improvement  is,  put- 
ting a  bushel  or  lime,  in  hs  hottest  state,  into 
every  oert^load  ofc^oal-airfies,  when  carried  eut 
upon  the  land;  covering  it  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
neap  for  about  12  hours,  ttll  the  lime  is  entirely 
foUen,  and  then  incorporating  them  well  together,. 
by  turning  them  over  two  or  three  times ;  by 
which  the  cinders,  or  half  burnt  parts  of  the  coals, 
which  are  noxious  to  the  ground,  instead  of  being 
usefol,  will  be  reduced  to  as  fine  a  powder  as  the 
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AV  ▲OCOUMT^r  THB  IKTBODCTCTIOV  OF  JtlOB 
AND  TAB    IHTO    OVR    COLOKIKS. 

John  Houghton,  a  sensiUe  writer  on  trade  aod 
busbandrjF,  Vol.  11.  page  296.  enumerates  the 
commodities  imported  into  England;  among 
which  he- mentions  rioe,  and  gives  the  following 
account  of  it,  probably  irom  the  euetom-hoose 
books  or  bills  of  entry.  * 


Hiee  in^rted  iniht  yeot  1094. 

Krom  the  Straits,  1545  cwt. 

^rom  Spain,  120  ditto 

From  Holland,  330  €{19. 

But  as  he  takes  no  notice  of  rice  from  Oarolina^  it 
is  probable  it  was  ppt  then  planted  there,  which 
will  appear  with  stilt  stronger  evidence  by  the  (bU 
lowlng  discount. 

in  the  year  1696,  my  sagacious  /Kend,  Charies 
Dubois,  then  treasurer  to  the  East  India  Compa- 
ny, told  nie  of^en  with  pleasure,  that  he  first  put 
the  Carolinians  on  the  culture  of  rice. 

He  hanpened  one  da^,  in  that  year,  to  meet 
Thomas  Marsh,  a  Carohna  merchant,  at  the  cof- 
fee-house, to  whom  fte  said,  I  have  been  ihink- 
iqg,  from  the  sittmtion,  nature  of  the  soil,  and  cli- 
mate, that  rice  m^y  be  produced  to  great  advan- 
tage in  Carolina:  but,  says  Ma^sh,  jiow  shall  we 
get  some  to  tr/?  Why,  sa^s  Dubois,  I  will  io- 
(|uirelbr  it  amongst  our  India  captaiJis.  Accord- 
ingly, ^  mbney-^ig  full  of  £ast  India  rice  waa 
given  to  Marsh,  and  he  sent  it  to  South  Carolina ; 
and  ip  the  year  1698,  he  told  his  friend  Dubois, 
that  it  ha<]  sydceeded  verjf  well. 

f  ut,  from  sb  sm^l  an  original,  it  required  a  fotig 
time  to  spread  to  advantage ;  besides,  the  peop/c 
being  unacquainted  witbihe  manner  of  cultivating 
rice,  many  difficulties  attended  the  first  pTantiD|^ 
ami  preparing  it,  as  a  vendible  coratnodity,  do 
that  little  progress  was  made  for  the  first  nine  or 
ten  years,  when  the  quantity  produded  wa^  not 
sufiicient  for  honi^e  consumption. 

About  this*  time,  &  Portuguese  veasd  arrived, 
with  plaves  from  the  ^ast,  with  a  considerably 
quantity  of  rice,  being. the  ship^s  provision;  this 
rice  the  Carolinians  gladly  took  in  exchange  for  a 
supply  of  theia  own  produce.  This  unexpected 
cargo  was  distributed,  nvhich  gave  new  spirit  tp 
the  undertaking,  but  was  not  sufficient  to  supply 
the  demand  of  alL  those  that  would  have  procured 
It  to  plant. 

Therefore  the  Assembly  %f  South  Carolina, 
iaking  into  consideration  the  importaooe  of  .the 
culture  of  rice,  very  prudently* voted  a  bounty  to 
Encourage  its  importation,  .that  there  might  be  a 
supply  of  feed  for  every  endertaker. 
f  My  ingenious  friend,  Tho.  Lambol,  esq.  noipu^ 
living,  informs  me,  that  in  the  year  1704,  betn^ 
then  a  lad,  going  to  school  at  some  distance  from 
Charles-Town,  he  took  notice  of  some  planters, 
Onejof  thepe  yielded  nine  pounds  ol  butter  per  I  who  were  essaying  to  make  rice  grow. 

'     In  the  year  1712,  the 


week.    They  bad  common  pasture  oDly. 


same  gentleman  was  an 
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apprentiee  to  a  prindpal  merchant  in  Charles- 
Town,  who  was  appointed  public  treRsarer ;  and 
be  well  remembers  that  a  bounty  (granted  by  the 
Assembly)  was  th^n  paid  to  a  captain^  who 
brought  m  the  first  cargo  of  rice,  aAer  the  hoimty 
was  ordered:  this  cargo  came  frtm.the  Btraiis, 
I»robabty  from  E^rypt,  or  the  Milanese.        •  * 

In  the  year  ITIJB,  another  ship  arrived,  and  the 
captain  made  the  like  demand,  and  received  the 
bomsty  for  bringing  a  cargo  of  rio^  and  slaves  ht>m 
Madagascar. 

From  these  particulars  it  appears,  that  the  pro- 
gress of  raising  rice  in  any  considerable  quantity, 
was  very  sbw ;  and  I  can  find  na  account  oPan^ 
being  exported  for  the  first  fifieeir  years.  But  it  is 
reasonable  to- conclude,  tha^  after  the  arrival  of 
these  two  cargoes  of  rice,  for  sowing, -the  planters 
were  amply  furnished,  to  extend  its  culture ;  and 
being  a  yearly  production,  it  soon  became  ^  staple 
commodity ;  it  is  therefore  very  probable,  thaf  in 
the  y^ars  1715  or  1716,  a'qtiantity  was  raised  suf- 
ficient for  exportation,  which  eontinued  toincreiAie 
till  the  year  1726,  ami  then  it  became  a  great  ar^- 
cle  of  commerce.  For  my  ^rrespondentf  Sam. 
JSveligh,  a  merchant  residing  in  Charier-Town, 
Tvrites  to  me  that,  fVom  the  year 

Burch  office.* 

1726  to  1737    ^^  exported  40,000 

1729  to  1790    exported  ^      41,957 

t740tol741    ex|k>rted  '80,000 

1755  to  1756    exported  60,000 

1757  to  1758    exported       •  67,040 

17(0  to  1761    exported  100,004 

,  ♦  17«J  to  1762  J  exported  84,972 

I  half  barrels  8,600 

*TKe  CaroKaa  Gazette  of  June  12, 1762i,sayB, 
the  crops  of  rice  are  so  great  that  we  expect  to 
make  150,000  barrels. 

I  cannot  express  the  satisfaction  f  feel,  in,reflecl- 
ing  ott  the  wonderful  increase  of  so  valuable  a 
commodity,  from- so  small  a  beginnings  in  about, 
or  little  more  than,  half  a  century. 

May  26, 1766.  P.  CoLUiraov. 

After  having  given  of]  the  iptelligenoe  I  could 
oollect  rdaling  to  the  culture  of  rice,  it  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  gj^e  some  light  into  thq  origiaal 
of  tar  and  pitcli  in  our  colonies.  ^ 

Befofe  this,  we  were  baholden  to  tha  northern 
ffbwere  for  all  the  tar  and  pitch  copsdVned  in  Eng- 
land, which  were  imported  from  Swedeh  and  Nor- 
way, and  for  which  vast  sums  were  annually  paid. 
(  wa^  long  acquainted  with  Captain  Coram,  in- 
atitutor  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  from  him 
I  had  the  fbllowing  reflation :  That  he  was  master 
of  a  vessel  jd  the  fiahic  trtfde ;  that  great  part  of 
his  lading  was  tar  and  pitch,  by  which  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  value  of  those  commodities. 
He  was  much  incented  at  the  extortion  .of  the 
S^linedes  and  Danes,  in  raising  a  barrel  of  tar  to 
the  exhovbitant  price  of  fifty  shillings ;  but  as  we 
had  then  do  other  markets  to  go  to  Cfbr  Russia  had 
no  ports  ia  the  Baltic)  we  were  obliged  to  give  it: 
but  the  next  voyaga  he  made  to  Sweden,  he  toak 
aD  opportQttity  to  obaapra  their  method  oPmaking 
tar  apd  pitch. 

He  concluded,  that  there  was  no  way  so  efiec- 
tnal  to  bring  down  the  price  o( those  commodities, 
aa  by  the  making  them  in  our  own  colonies ;  and 

*  IVobdbly  this  year  they  tuned  th«lr  han^p  to 
indigo,  of  which  tbay  made  289,629  pounds. 


as  he  was  fully  persuaded  of  the  practicability  of  it, 
he  determined,  next  voyage  to  New  England;  to 
make  the  experiment ;  it  succeeded';  atid  he  made 
the  first  barrel  of  tar  in  the  year  1698,  and  brought 
it  over,  to  show  that  it  had  all  the  Cfualities-  of  the 
Swedish  tar.  ARer  proper  examination  of  it,  its 
goodness  was  allowed,  and  he  then  petitioned  the  . 
parliament  tb  promote  the  tnaking  tar  and  pitch  in 
our  colonies,  by  giving  a  bounty  on  their  importa- 
tion. • 

Wfth  this  encouregemat^  tar-making  Boon 
spread  over  the  colonies ;  for  my  friend  Lambol, 
of  &)uth  Carol ina,  writes,  that  in  the  year  1704, 
he  well  remembers  hearing«ome  planters  felicitat- 
ing, each  other  on  the  easy  raising  of  ttirand  pitch, 
instead  of  indigo^  which  they  had  attempted  uh- 
successfolly. 

•  This  pyblic-spirifed  man,  Canlain  Coram,  hap- 
pily lived  to  see  his'sirigle  barrel  of  tar  the  original 
of  many  thousands  annually  imported ;  as  well  as 
my  benpvolent  friend,  Charles  Dubois,  who  ol\en 
expressed  the  pleasure  it  gave  him,  that  he  first 
advised  the  cultuf^  of  rice  in  Carolina,  and  that 
his  little  bag  was  the  original  of  many  thousands 
that  he  saw  bronghV  over  before  he  died,  which 
ha'ppened  in  1740.  It  is  remarkable,  that  these 
two  valuiible  articles  of  commerce  were  introduced 
much  about  the  same  time.  If  I  am  rightly  in- 
formed the  making  of  indigo  was' revived  very 
successfblly  in  South  Carolina  in  the  ^ear  1740. 
It  is  an  article  of  such  impoitance,  that  it  deserves 
thd  greatest  dilJMice  ifhd  attentioh  to  make  It  of 
thd  best  qualit]{l9that  we  and  our  colonists  ftiay 
Jiave  the  benefit,  and  not  our  rivals,  the  French 
^d  Spaniards,  to  whom  such  great  sums  were 
veariy  paid,  for  a^mmodity  that  may  be  so  easi- 
ly nifsed  in  our  southern  provinces ;  the  consump- 
tion i|i  so  great,'  that  we  do  not  at  {>resent  import 
sufficient  tb  supp]y«our  wants.  As  rice  seems  to 
be  overdone,  it  is  .to  be  hoped,  that  the  planters  in 
Carc^ina  and  Qeoigia  will  turn  their  hands  more  to 
making  indigo,  as  the  demand  is  so  ^at,  and  the 
bounty  sd  encouraging. 

'  Afler  many  fruitless  iltlenipts,  the  making  pot- 
ash in  our  colonies  hns  at  last  haopity  succeeded 
in  New  Ebgland ;  the  first  fruits  of\^  produce 
were  sent  over  in  the  years  1764  and  1765/whioh 
prgves  so'g(ft)d,  that  it  is  said  to  excel  the  Russian 
pot- a  A  ;  it  "Will  therefore  prove  a  very  great  ad- 
vantage to  that  colony,  where  returns  of  their  own 
raising  are  so  much  wanted. 


AGRICULTURAL  PAPBR  IN   WISCONSIN* 

We  received  lately  tife  first  numbj^  of  a  new  Agri- 
cultural papsr,  published  at  the  unheard-of  tx>wQ  of 
Milwaukee,  which  is  farther north-we^  (as  it  would 
seem  from  the  title,)  than  the  art  ol  ^pefting^  has  yet 
travelled.  It  is  called  the  'Wisconsin  Culturist,  and 
Oardmr't  Magazinte.'*  The  No.  of  April  17,  con- 
tains the  list  of  prices-curreht  which  is  copied  below 
entire,  as  a  curiosity.  It  appears,  from  this  list, 
that  every  thing  to  eat  in  Milwaukee'  bears  a  very 
high  ptice;  but  on  the  other  haiid,  agricultural  infor- 
mation rates  as  kyw  in  tfye  market  them,  as*  if  the  edi- 
tor's and  publisher's  profits  were  lower  than  the  wages 
of  common  laborers;  irhich,  however^  ia  often  the 
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cue,  in  places  where  labor  is  much  cheaper  than  it  is  in 
MflwBukee.  This  papep  ( in  small  quarto,)  is  published 
once  a  month,  for  $1  a  year;  and*  it  would  be  incon- 
ceivable how  it  could  be  aiforded  so  low,  in  such  a 
place,  if  the  mj^tery  were  not  <^Iained  by  the  adver- 
tisements showing  that  the  paper  is  an  appendage  to 
'  a  geed-store,  and  nursery,  according  to  th^  usage  of 

sopie  other  and  older  parts  of  our  country. 

« 

^^Mihjomj^e  price  ^rren;t,  \^Jpril  17,  1838.] 
« 
Beans,  white  field,  -        -      hush.  (3  50  a   4  00 
Peas,  blue  imperial  mitrrowlat,  buBh.  3  50, a   4  00 
JBe^*  cattle,  on  th^s  hooi;        lOQ  lbs.  8  00 
Flour,  best,     ....   bbl.  10  00  a  12  00 
Graiil,  wheat,  coroipon  spring,  bush.  2  00  a   3  00 
Italian,         -        -       2  75  a   3  25 
Oats,  -     .  -  •    -  75  o   100 

Com,  -        -        -       200 

Corn  for  seed,        -        -       8  50  a' 4  00 
Com  Meal,       -        -        -       ^-       2  00 
fiacon.  Hams,  -        -        -       *-  lb.    16  a    *  18 
Shouloercr,      -        -        -  15  a      16 

Lard,        -        -       -        -'      -  15  o      16 

Batter  by  tlfe  keg,     ...  25 

Cheese, 16  a       18 

Eggs,  ....  doz.  &1  a  88 
Cows,  new  rnilch,  -  -  each  30  00^*35  60 
Grass-seeds,  red  clover,     -  bush.    16  Q% 

Timothy,       -        -        3  25    • 
H^y,        r        -        -  ,    -    Jon     10  00«  K  QO 
Pork,  prime,     ...    \l^    21  00  a  25  00 
Mess,      -        .        .        -      26  00  a  30  00 

Lime,       -/ 125al50 

Wood,  -  •  .  .  cord  2  00  a  3  00 
Sugar,  roaplef  -  -  -  lb.  *  12 a*  15 
Labortrs'  Wages,    -  month  15  00  a  20  00" 


*K  VEW  WATBR-FILTfiR. 

Some  si](  or  seven  viieeks  ago,  when  the  waten 
oTihe  SchuylkiH  was  so  yellow  and  turbid,  and  all 
the  conduits  '  from  Fairmount  rart  discolored 
streams,  the  following  discovery,  which  we  find  in 
the  London  Morning  Chronicle,  woiHd  have  beeh 
a  blessing;  as  it  m^y  always  be J^enceibrth.  ^A  Mr. 
James  .Rfchards,  of  Dumbleton,  writin|f  to  the 
editor,  observes :  '*  I  have  discovered  a  chefip  fil- 
ter to  cleanse  river  water,  which  you  willoblige  me 
to  communicate  to  tlie  public,  as  it  ma^  be  useful 
to  the  inhabitants  of  London,  Westminster,  and 
other  districts  where  clean  sofl  water  is  preferred 
to  dirty  or  hard  water.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a 
bag  made  of  unbleached  calico,  in  the  form  o^  an 
inverted  cqnej  Atached  to  a  small  wooden  hoop, 
and  in  this  country  celled  a  dropping  bajor.  *  It  is 
6nt  saturcyed  with  water,  aflerwards  pulverised 
charcoal  is  thinly  spread  ov^r  the  inside  of  it  with 
a  dredging-bo^  used  by  cooks.  At  first,  a  part  of 
the  charcoal  will  pas's  through  the  pores  of  the  bag 
with  the  water,  but  by  continuing  to  fill  'wfidl  with 
the  same  water,  and  adding  charcoal,  in  a  f6w 
minutes  it  wUl  become  as  clear  as  sprinfi^-water. 
To  prevent  the  charcoal  being  washed  from  the 
pores  of  the  bag  in  filling  it,  place  another  bag  in- 
side it,  and  dredge  h.  small, quantity  of  pulverisied 
charcoal  into  i^  The  cost  of  both  bags  is  under 
one  shilling,  and  the  two  I  send  you  will  cleaDse 


from  ^{xy  to  sixty  gallons  daily,  if  it  be  supplied 
with  water  from  a  pipe  and  regulated  by  a  stop- 
cock, and  more  in  proportion  to  the  size  and 
in  number  as  may  be  required.  I  have  used  these 
filters  the  last  month,  and  hope  the  use  (^  them 
may  add  to  tht  comfort  of  others.*" 

This  plan,  it  will  be  seen,  is  extremely  siaipie, 
and  within  the  means  of  every  citizen.  Whv 
should  it  not  be  generally  adopted  in  Philadel- 
phia 1 — PhUadtlfhiBL  Oazeite. 


OH  THE  BOUReBB  OF  MALARIA,  OR  AUTWKAI. 
■DISEASES,  IH  VIRGIKIA,  AND  THE  B|KAE8 
OF  REtf  EDY  AND  iPREYENTION. 

/  ... 

£y  the  Editor. 

• 

Throughout  the  course  of  publication  of  the 
Farmers'  Register,  it  «has  been  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  the  editg^  to  attract  attention  to  the 
causes  and  effects  of  malaria,  or  unhealthy  marsh- 
e&luvia,  and  to  enforce  his  ^ews  as  to  the  means 
qf  restrainipg  or  preventing  this  greatest  of  the 
evils  under  which  the  eastern  half  of  Vii^uia  sut- 
ifers.  To  forward  this  end,  every  fit  opportunity 
has  been  availed  of;  and  me  sul^eot  has  been 
treated,  direStly  and  at  length,  or  incidentally  hnd 
slightlv,  in  various  articled  m  these  yolumes.  But 
there  has  been  found  but  little  if  any  encoorpge- 
ment  to  persevere  Ih  this  course.  The  editor  has, 
alone,  and  without  any  certain  evidence  of  appro- 
val of  his  views  and  his  course,  and  ce^ainly 
without  any  practical  adoption  of  his  recommen- 
datiops,  labored  in  this  cause,  which,  to  bis*  und(Ar- 
standing,  demands  the  suppon  of  all,  on  consider- 
ations of  ecdhomy  and  agricultural  improvement 
and  profit,  as  well  as  on  the  more  important 
grounds  of  the  strength  or  frailty  of  the  tenure  by 
which  the  people  ofhalf  of  our  entire  territoiy  |>O0- 
se^  and  enjoy  heaKh,  happiness,  and  even  life.  It 
is  under  such  impressions  of  the  high  impoitance 
of  the  whole  sutyect,  that  the  leadera  of  this 
Journal  are  again  invited  t6  its  consideration^  and, 
prt>bably;  for  the  last  time,  by  4he  present  writer, 
^  there  continues  to  be  no  more  interest  excited, 
and  actios  produced,  in  regard  to  the  evils  exist- 
ing, and  wh!bh;are  multiplied  ten-fold*in  power  by 
the  ignorant  and  careless  legislation  of  this  com- 
monwealth. 

The  views  of  the  writer  on  ^this  subject  were 
presented,  generally,  and  at  some  length,  'm,  aa 
editorial  article  (pp.  41  to  43)  in  Yol.  ¥,  on  the 
causes  of,  and  means  Vor  preventing,  the  lbrmatit>Q 
and  the  eflSots  of  malaria  in  eastern  Viiginia; 
and  also  In  sundrv  shorter  incidental  passages  in 
each  of  all  the  volumes,  in  counexiob  with  articles 
on  marshes,  mill-ponds,  and  canals,  &c.  &c.  'But 
as  it  would  be  requiring  too  much  of  readers'  that 
they  should  either  remember,  or  carefully  refer  to 
these  various  articles,  a  general,  though  slight 
Miew  of  the  whole  subject  will  be  here  presented, 
sustained  by  additional  factSt  which  have  been  le- 
cently  learned  by  personal  inquiry  and  obser- 
vation. 

That  the  eonunoQ  autumnal  or  bilioas  diseases 
oFeastern  Virginia,  and  especially  of  the  tide- water 
portion,  which  is  most  subjected  lo  them,  are  prin- 
cipally caused  by  the  effluvia  rising  from  wet 
lands,  is  a  matter  in  which  all  eoocur.    The  geii»- 
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ral  difTereDce  between  the  presence  of  these  dis- 
orders, in  low,  wet,  or  marsny  countries,  and  their 
absence,  or  scarcity,  in  mountainous  and  dry  re- 
gions, is  so  great,  that  none  can  mistake,  or  differ 
afajout,  the  general  causes  and  effects.    But  iirom 
this  general  opinion,  which  is  true  in  the  main, 
^though  having  numerous  and  important  excep- 
tions,) there  is  deduced  the  erroneous  conclusion, 
that  these  opposite  general  effects  produced  on 
health,  in  extensive  regions  either  generally  low 
and  wet,  or  generally  huly  and  dry,  are  produced  by 
these  opposite  natural  features,  and  cannot  be  very 
materially  altered  by  art;  as  art  cannot  materially 
alter  the  natural  character  of  the  land.   Or,  in  other 
words,  that  nature  has  made  one  great  region 
low  and  sickly,  and  another  high  and  healthy; 
and  that  man  cannot  de  much  to  counteract  the 
law  of  nature  in  either  case.    Perhaps  none  may 
maintain  this  position,  in  argument,  without  ad- 
mitting partial  exceptions  in  numerous  particular 
cases  and  localities.    Indeed^  every  man  will  say 
that  care  may  lessen  the  causes  and  mitigate  the 
operation  of  malaria,  in  a  sickly  region,  ormcrease 
both  in  a  healthy  one.    fiut,  iudgmg  from  the  ac- 
tion of  both  the  people  ana  their  laws,  which 
speaks  more  strongly  than  words,  it  may  be  infer- 
red thai  it  is  a  general  belief  that  such  bendings 
of  nature  from  her  course  can  be  but  slight,  in 
particular  cases,  and  scarcely  worth  estiraatmg  on 
a   broad  scale,  or  through  an  extensive  country. 
In  entire  conformity  with  this  suppoeition,  it  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  very  few  individuals  in  Virginia 
have  done  any  thing'  considerable,  or  on  system, 
to  protect  their  dwelling  places  from  malaria;  and 
the  government  has  not  only  done  nothing  for 
general  protection,  but  has  actually  caused  the 
w^orst  of  the  existing  evils,  and  is  encoumging 
their  contimied  increase  and  aggravation,  by  the 
fixed  legal  policy  of  the  country;  which  permits 
the  raising  of  mill-ponds,  which  are  productive  of 
little  else  than  malaria  and  disease;  and  indirectly, 
but  effectually,  forbids  the  drainage  of  exten- 
sive swamps.    The  production  and  deadly  effects 
of  malaria,  in  eastern  Virginia,  for  the  greater 
part,  is  to  be  charged,  not  to  the  laws  of  God,  but 
to  the  laws  of  man;  which,  in  this  respect,  ope- 
rate to  put  away  or  sacrifice  some  of  the  most 
precious  of  God's  blessings,  offered  to  all,  to  gratify 
the  whims,  or  the  blind  and  oflen  mistaken  avarice 


of  a  few  individuals.  There  are,  doubtless,  great 
natural  differences  as  t6  the  sickliness  of  different- 
ly situated  regions;  as  between  the  low  tide- water 
region  of  Virginia,  the  central  or  hilly,  and  also 
the  mountainous  region.  But,  in  their  natural 
state,  before  damaged  by  mill-ponds  and  other  of 
man's  miscalled  improvements,  the  low-country 
was  probably  less  afHicted  by  malaria,  than  the 
hilly  pans  now  are,  or  may  be  rendered  by  the  full 
extension  of  these  injurious  operations  of  man. 
This  is  a  matter  of  mere  supposition,  and  cannot 
possibly  be  subjected  to  the  rigid  test  of  proof  by 
known  facts.  But,  from  reasoning,  and  inferences 
from  such  facts  as  are  known,  it  seems  most  proba- 
ble that  some  of  the  now  most  sickly  counties  on 
tide-water  were,  at  the  first  settlement  of  the 
country,  less  sickly  than  the  hilly  and  originally 
very  healthy  county  of  Brunswick,  for  example, 
has  become  in  latter  years. 

Even  the  very  important  fact  of  increased  and 
increasing  sickUness  in  this  country,  is  entirely 
without  support  from  any  known  written  authori- 
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ty ;  and  the  whole  subject  has  bqen  so  little  ex- 
amined, or  thought  or.  that  to  most  readers  the 
position  here  assumed  may  be  entirely  new. 
There  are  no  statistics  of  health  to  which  we  can 
refer  for  proof!  But  general  and  historical  facts, 
few  as  they  are,  if  fairly  considered,  will  suffice  to 
place  the  question  beyond  dispute. 

Before  proceeding  fiirther  in  this  part  of  the  ar- 
gument, let  me  remark,  that  I  am  opposed  in  the 
outset,  and  shall  be  opposed  througnout,  by  the 
reluctance  felt  by  every  individual  to  believe,  or  if 
believing,  to  admit,  that  his  particular  property, 
or  place  of  residence,  is  more  sickly  than  others, 
or  has  become  more  so  than  in  Ibrmer  times. 
This  self-delusion,  and  consequent,  though  per- 
haps undesigned  effort  to  deceive  others,  is  almost 
umversal.  Each  man  claims  for  his  own  place 
more  healthiness  than  in  truth  ought  to  be  ad.-nit<-. 
ted ;  and  the  combined  effect  of  all  these  individu- 
al claims,  is  to  maintain  that  the  whole  country  is 
more  healthy  than  is  true,  and  more  so  than  each 
individual  would  have  claimed  for  it,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  own  farm  and  his  own  neighbor- 
hood. It  is  against  this  universal  prejudice  and 
obstruction  that  I  have  had  to  contend  m  seeking 
for  facts,  and  shall  have  to  contend  in  argument ; 
and,  with  such  opposition,  there  is  but  small  hope 
of  maintaining  my  ground,  or  producing  convic- 
tion of  the  soundness  of  my  views,  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  so  prejudged  the  case. 

One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  greater  former 
healthiness  of  the  low  country,  was  the  settlement 
of  our  English  ancestors  having  been  made  and 
continued  at  Jamestown.    It  was  on  May  13th, 
when  they  landed;  and  now,  a  residency  on  that 
spot,  or  in  that  region,  continued  for  five  months 
afler  that  time  of  the  year,  wouki  be  fatal  to  half 
of  the  stran^rs  firom  a  northern  climate,  even 
though  provided  with  all  the  comforts  and  neces- 
saries which  a  long-settled  country  affords,  and  all 
of  which  the  first  settlers  most  deplorably  needed. 
It  is  true,  that  for  some  years  after  the  first  settle- 
ment, there  was  much  sickness,  and  numerous 
deaths;  and  that  in  fact  the  infant  colony  was 
more  than  once  on  the  point  of  extinction.    But 
these  diseases  and  deaths  do  not  seem,  from  the 
direct  and  the  still  stronger  indirect  testimony  of 
history,  to  have  been  attributed  by  the  sufiercrs  to 
an  unhealthy  location ;  and  there  were  sufficient 
other  causes  for  all  that  was  suffered,  in  the  usual 
and  unavoidable  privations  of  the  first  colonists  of 
a  new  and  savage  country,  added  to  the  extreipe 
improvidence  and  mismanagement  of  these  set- 
tlers, and  their  government,  as  detailed  in  history. 
Even  alter  several  years  had  passed,  and  though 
cultivating  a  very  fertile  soil,  and  aided  by  annual 
.supplies  oTfbod  flrom  England,  and  with  all  the 
resources  of  trade  with  the  savages,  hunting,  and 
fishing,  still,  want  of  food  was  one  of  the  greatest 
causes  of  disease  and  death.    Of  course,  there 
must  have  been,  under  any  circumstances,  more 
or  less  of  disease  caused  by  malaria ;  and  ahhou^h 
any  predisposition  to  such  disease,  naturally  m- 
duced,  must  have  been  violently  urged  to  action, 
and  aggravated  to  ten-fold  malignity,  by  hungjer, 
intemperance,  exposure  of  every  kind,  depression 
of  spirits,  and  every  other  painful  emotion  of  the 
minds  of  men  in  such  desperate  straits — still,  even 
with  all  these  aids,  the  prevalence  of  autumnal 
diseases,  the  effect  of  malaria,  was  not  so  conspicu- 
ous as  to  stamp  the  character  of  sickliness  on  the 
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loeatlou,  nor  to  induce  even  the  proposition  to  TV- 
move  the  colony,  or  aflerwards  its  seat  of  govern- 
ment, to  a  much  higher  or  more  healthy  siiuation. 
The  unavoidable  inference  seems  to  be,  that  the 
great  sickliness  of  the  early  settlers  was  not  attri- 
buted by  themselves,  to  the  climate.  Yet,  this 
was  a  question  on  which  they  could  not  possibly 
have  been  deceived.  And  even  if  most  others 
had  been  deceived,  by  ignorance,  and  the  want  of 
experience  of  the  effects  of  malaria,  this  could  not 
have  been  the  case  with  Smith,  the  most  efficient 
director,  and  the  true  founder  of  the  colony;  who 
would  have  known  better,  not  onl^  by  his  general 
hitelligence,  but  also  by  his  experience  of  such  ef- 
fects, gained  in  his  campaigns  against  the  Turks. 
It  may  be  alledged,  that  fear  of  the  savages, 
stronger  than  the  dread  of  disease,  caused  the 
choice  of,  and  afler-continaance  on,  an  unhealthy 
spot,  because  it  was  more  easily  guarded  on  the 
land-side,  and  perfectly  accessible  to  ships,  fiut 
spots  equally  favorable  for  defence,  and  on  deep 
water,  might  have  been  selected  Bt  first,  much 
higher  up  the  river ;  and  yet  Jamestown  and  its 
immediate  neighborhood  continued  to  be  the  chief 

Klace  in  Virginia,  after  the  power  of  the  savages 
ad  been  crushed,  and  settlements  had  been  ex- 
tended to  distant  and  inland  places.  The  proof  of 
my  position  would  be  sufficiently  proved  by  any 
attempt  made  now  to  settle  Englisn men,  just  ar- 
rived, on  the  border  of  almost  any  of  our  tide-wa- 
ters, and  especially  about  the  junction  of  the  salt 
and  fresh  waters.  Several  such  trials  have  been 
made  with  foreign  laborers ;  but  the  first  autumn 
was  enough  to  put  an  end  to  each  experiment,  by 
inflicting  so  much  disease  and  death  as  to  prevent 
any  of  the  foreigners  remaining  through  another 
season,  who  could  possibly  move  away. 

TherAcan  be  but  little  doubt  also,  but  there  was 
much  less  of  autumnal  diseases,  or  at  least  of  vio- 
lent and  fatal  diseases,  before  the  revolutionary 
war  than  now.  There  was  no  such  thing  then,  as 
the  healthy  residents  leaving  home  in  summer,  as  is 
so  usual  now,  to  spend  the  sickly  season  among 
the  mountains,  or  at  the  nonh ;  nor,  does  it  ap- 
pear, that  there  was  much  suffering  for  want  of 
such  resources,  although,  the  climate  must  even 
then  have  become  very  far  more  unhealthy  than 
in  the  early  times  of  the  colony. 

Another  striking  proofof  the  increased  tendency 
of  the  country  to  produce  disease,  even  within  the 
last  sixty  years,  is  presented  by  hi8toty,.in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  occupation  of  Yorktown  by  the' 
British  army  in  1781,  and  the  siege 'carried  on  by 
the  American  army ;  and  especially  in  regard  to 
the  hastily-levied  militia  from  the  mountains,  and 
other  high  and  healthy  parts  of  Virginia.  l3om- 
waltis  chose  his  position  first  in  Portsmouth,  and 
aflerwards  in  Yorktown,  with  a  view  to  health,  as 
well  as  defence,  to  await  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments fhom  New  York.  His  army  was  concen- 
trated at  Yorktown,  August  22.  Washington 
rieached  Williamsburg,  September  14,  and  the 
American  &nnv  moved  on  tnence  to  invest  York- 
town,  Sept.  30,  and  the  surrender  of  the  British 
army  was  made  on  Oct.  19th.  Thus,  both  armies 
were  exposed  to  the  worst  part  of  the  malaria  sea- 
son, and  the  British  army  to  the  whole  of  it. 
Among  the  besiegers,  were  raw  militia  just  raised 
for  the  occasiOB,  from  Rockbridge  county,  (of 
which  portion  1  have  been  more  particular! v  in- 
formed,) and  probably  from  sundry  others  of  the 


mountain-counties.  There  was  certainly  macb 
sickness,  and  especially  among  the  British  trcxjps; 
but  not  more  than  is  usual  in  camps^  and  especi- 
ally in  besieged  camps,  suffering  all  the  priva- 
tions incidental  to  the  confined  situation.  It  doea 
not  appear,  from  the  very  slight  notices  in  hiatoty, 
that  there  was  more  sickness  than  might  have 
been  expected  if  the  same  circumstances  had  oc- 
curred in  the  hilly  middle  region  of  Virginia- 
Yet,  if  tlie  like  circumstances  could  occur  now,  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  but  that  every  soldier,  not 
already  acclimated,  and  accustomed  to  malaria, 
would  be  made  sick;  and  that  probably  half  of 
those  j6st  brought  from  breathing  the  pure  moun- 

tain-atr,  would  never  return  home.  

Another  indirect  proof  is  presented  in  the  ^rreat 
and  deplorable  decline  of  most  of  the  lower  coun- 
ties of  Virginia  in  wealth,  and  in  the  usual  acconi- 
paniments  of  wealth,  which  formeriy  made  a  resi- 
dence delightful  in  many  neighborhoods  in  which 
there  is  nothing  now  lefl  to  invite  any  one  to  re- 
It  is  true  that  other  causes,  political  and 
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economical,  have  concurred  to  produce  this  result. 
But  the  most  potent  of  the  several  causes,  was  the 
slow  and  silent,  but  continual  and  increasing  war- 
fare on  the  health  of  body  and  mind,  made  by  the 
action  of  malaria.  By  its  operation,  when  scarce- 
ly kroounting  in  effect  to  positive  and  known  dis- 
ease, the  mind  is  sickened  even  more  than  the 
body.  The  buoyant  spirits  are  tamed — energy  m 
relaxed— the  keen  appetite  for  enjoyment,  (which 
is  the  greater  part  of  happiness,;  is  lost ;  and  the 
victims  of  malaria  cease  to  strive,  or  to  enjoy;  and 
either  sink  into  apathy  and  listlessness,  or  urged 
by  discontent,  more  than  by  any  remains  of  encr- 
gy,  take  the  final  step  of  emigration  to  the  west- 
em  wilderness. 

But  the  upper  country  furnishes  still  Btroncer 
evidence,  because  of  positive  and  unquestionable 
facts,  to  prove  an  increase  of  the  product  and  ef- 
fect of  malaria.  The  hilly  country  between  the 
falls  of  the  rivers  and  the  nearest  mountain-range, 
with  the  exception  of  some  comparatively  small 
spots,  on  swamps  and  rivers,  was  formerly  as  free 
from  this  scourge  as  is  now  the  mountain  region. 
But  the  number  and  the  extent  of  the  uDhesdthy 
places  have  greatly  increased,  within  the  memo- 
ry  of  those  now  living;  and  some  lam  districts 
have  been,  in  particular  seasons,  as  suBject  to  bil- 
ious diseases,  and  still  more  to  violent  ones,  than 
the  tide-water  region.  Indeed,  in  very  many 
places,  nniversall^r  believed  ^unless  by  the  mill- 
owners,)  to  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  neigh- 
borhood of  mill-ponds,  these  effects  of  malaria 
are  of  as  regular  recurrence  in  autumn,  ason  places 
near  to  any  of  the  marshes  of  the  low  country ; 
and  are  much  more  dangerous. 

The  third  and  highest  region  seems  desdned, 
notwithstanding  its  better  defence  in  mountain 
sides  and  peaks,  and  the  rarity  of  flat  surface  on 
which  to  form  wide  and  shallow  ponds,  to  take  its 
torn  next,  as  the  victim  of  malaria.  Already,  in 
that  part  of  the  mountain-region  in  and  about 
Frederick  county,  there  have  been  particular  au- 
tumns which  seemed  almost  pestilential.  And 
though  such  cases  of  general  and  vimlent  disease 
are  rare,  particular  cases  of  autumnal  diseases  are 
now  frequent  in  many  such  places  where  they 
were  rarely  heard  of  thirty  yeare  ago. 

These  statements  may  be  considered  by  some 
as  exaggerated  or  unfounded — and,  by  others,  if 
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admitted  to  be  true,  considered  afi  showinf^  the  want 
of  both  patriotism  and  policy,  in  the  writer's  thus 
exposing  the  enormous  existing  and  still  growing 
eviJs  under  which  the  country  suffers.  In  regard 
to  the  former  point,  1  admit,  in  advance,  the  scar- 
city of  particular  and  positive  facts,  to  serve  as 
proofs,  which  is  found  throughout  the  whole  sub- 
ject; and  that  among  the  existing  difficulties  of 
obtaining  such  facts,  f  and  still  more  by  a  single 
and  unaided  individual,  who  has  had  little  oppor- 
tunity to  make  proper  researches,)  f  havd  to  rely 
mostly  upon  general  and  loose  opinions,  and  de- 
ductions from  general  facts.  Hence,  there  is 
much  liability  of  mistake,  fiut  if  the  pubUc  can 
in  any  way  be  driven  to  the  examination  of  this 
aubject,  and  numerous  individuals  be  excited  to 
search  for  facts,  whether  to  sustain  or  to  oppose 
my  views,  the  arrangement  and  presentation  of 
such  facts  will  serve  as  materials,  which  are  now 
almost  totally  wanting,  and  will  enable  this  all- 
important  question  to  be  here.afler  properly  dis- 
cussed, and  correctly  determined. 

If  there  were  no  hope  for  relief)  there  would 
certainly  be  no  use  in  exposing  or  dwelling  upon 
these  distresses  of  our  people,  fiut,  though  no- 
thing yet  has  been  done  for  relief,  nor  does  it  seem 
to  have  entered  the  imagination  of  our  legislators 
— and  though  all  they  have  yei  done  has  been  to 
add  strength  to  the  evil — still  it  is  my  con^dent 
opinion,  that  relief  may  be  furnished  for  this  sorest 
evil  of  the  land,  and  furnished  easily  and  profita- 
bly; and  that  it  is  perfectly  within  the  power  of  man 
to  dry  up  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  malaria,  and 
to  bnngthe  whole,  or  very  nearly  the  whole  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  a  state  as  healthy  as  that  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  If  such  a  result  is  indeed  at- 
lainable,  it  is  worth  making  every  possible  exer- 
tion for ;  and  nothing  will  induce  the  smallest  ex- 
ertion, either  by  the  people  or  the  government, 
except  a  full  exposure  of  the  enormity  of  the  evil 
which  presses  upou  the  country. 

It  tB  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  to  investigate 
the  cause  and  trace  the  mode  of  operation  of  ma- 
laria. Though  worthy  of  every  care  and  labor,  as 
a  scientific  question,  it  is  one  which  as  yet  has 
entirely  bafHed  every  attempt  at  exposition,  fiut 
though  it  is  as  yet  unknown  what  is  the  chemical 
character  of  this  subtle  fluid,  and  what  are  the 
precise  circumstances  under  which  it  is  evolved, 
and  what  is  the  manner  in  which  it  exerts  its 
baneful  influence — ^still  the  main  and  most  import- 
ant points  admit  of  no  question.  Thus,  and  in 
general,  all  persons,  from  the  most  ighorant  to  the 
most  learned,  agree  that  there  is  something  which 
rises  into  the  atmosphere,  in  hot  weather,  from 
marshy  ground  and  stagnant  waters,  which  tends 
to  produce  the  common  autumnal  fevers  in  those 
who  are  much  exposed  to  breathing  the  air  con- 
taminated by  this  admixture. 

Though  I  speak  of  malaria  as  an  aeriform  fluid, 
or  gaseous  product,  it  is  not  designed  to  found  my 
argument  upon  the  truth  of  that  opinion.  Though, 
for  convenience,  as  well  as  because  inclining  to  the 
belief,  malaria  is  here  spoken  of  as  a  material  ae- 
nA>rm  product :  yet^  it  may  be  also  used  as  a  term 
to  designate  the  particular  condition  of  circum- 
stances produced  by  certain  causes,  which  condi- 
tion operates  to  produce  and  strengthen  autumnal 
diseases.  Still  less  do  I  mean  to  maintain  that 
malaria,  even  if  material,  is  of  any  one  kind  of  gas, 
or  any  particular  combination  of  several  kinds. 


fiesides  these,  there  are  many  other  common 
points  on  which  the  learned  investigators  of  mala- 
ria totally  disagree ;  and  so  much  does  each  one 
insist  upon  deducing  general  principles  from  his 
own  particular  facts,  (or  supposed  facts,)  and  so 
slightly  and  incorrectly  have  such  facts  been  ob- 
served, that  the  general  reader  becomes  lost  in 
the  contradictory  positions  of  different  instructers. 
Thus,  judging  rrom  particular  and  isolated  obser- 
vations, with  some  writers,  there  is  no  condition 
of  circumstances,  which  will  not  sometimes,  in  a 
warm  climate,  produce  malaria ;  and  with  others, 
upon  equally  partial  and  imperfect  observation  ol 
other  facts,  the  production  is  denied  to  be  usually 
caused  by  any  of  the  circumstances  which  am 
generally  deemed  the  most  certain  and  fruitful 
sources.  One  writer,  perhaps,  has  known  an  ex- 
emption from  disease  m  those  who  lived  close  to 
a  stinking  marsh,  or  a  stagnant  pond ;  and.  hence 
he  denies  that  these  are  sources  of  malaria,  and 
accordingly  searches  for  them  in  other  circum- 
stances. Another  has  known  the  efiects  of  mala- 
ria on  troops  encamped  in  a  high  defile  in  the 
mountains  of  Spain,  where  the  soil  was  dry  and 
stony,  and  no  water  except  rapidly  flowiti^  rivu- . 
lets,  and  the  place  some  miles  distant  from  the 
nearest  marsh  or  lake.  Hence  he  concludes,  tliat 
even  such  a  locality  as  this,  in  certain  (unknown) 
circumstances,  throws  out  abundance  of  malaria. 
Considering  the  cirdurastances  under  which  most 
of  the  works  on  malaria  have  been  written,  it 
would  he  strange  if  they  were  not  quite  contradic- 
tory. The  authors  of  most  of  them  were  army- 
suigeons  and  physicians,  who  observed  the  efiects 
of  malaria,  in  some  deadly  region,  upon  soldiers 
not  at  all  acclimated.  Perhaps  the  author  was 
confined  to  a  garrison,  or  at  least  limited  in  his 
observations  to  the  line  of  march  of  an  invading 
army ;  and  in  a  country  to  which  he  was  totally 
a  stranger,  and  among  a  hostile  people,  whose 
opinions  he  could  not  leara,  and  whose  language 
he  probably  did  not  understand.  If  a  physician  of 
Lord  Cornwallis'  army,  who  had  merely  accom- 
panied his  march  through  Virginia,  and  been 
cooped  up  in  Yorktown  during  the  siege,  had 
written  a  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  country, 
he  would  have  been  better  prepared  to  treat  of 
them  than  most  of  those  who  have  essayed  such 
tasks ;  and  he  probably  would  have  considered  as 
a  regular  disease  of  the  country  the  fatal  "jail- 
feve^"  which  swept  off  in  numbers  the  abscond- 
ing slaves  who  had  joined  the  British  army,  and 
were  crowded  toother  in  Yorktown,  until  the 
Furrender,  and  which  form  of  disease  has  never 
been  known  ihere,  before,  or  since. 

All  agree  that  decaying  and  putrefying  vegeta- 
ble matter  is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  only 
source  of  malaria.  Of  course,  then,  in  addhion  fp 
the  sufficient  abundance  of  th6  material,  the  cir- 
cumstances most  conducive  to  its  putrefaction, 
must  be  the  most  favorable  (o  the  production  of 
mafaria. 

The  presence  of  moisture,  a  certain  degree  of 
heat,  and  the  access  of'air,  are  circumstances  es- 
sential to  fermentation,  and  of  course  to  the  pro- 
duction of  mal€U'ia ;  and  neither  can  take  place 
without  the  aid  of  all  three  of  these  things.  Much 
moisture  would  be  fcss  fkvorable  than  a  less  quan- 
tity ;  and  entire  covering  by  water  wouki,  by  ex- 
cluding air,  prevent  fermentation,  and  its  C4)nse- 
quence  the  formation  and  escape  ot  malaria. 
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ft  is  also  one  of  the  few  settled  ooints,  among 
scientific  investigators,  that  malaria  is  very 
light,  at  least  when  warmed  b^  the  son;  and 
hence  the  feet  known  to  many  m  this  country, 
that  those  who  live  on  the  borders  ofmarshes,  and 
of  mill-ponds,  sometimes  escape  aJl  injury  from 
their  exhalations,  when  others,  who  live  on  high 
hills,  and  at  much  greater  distances  from  the 
sources,  suffer  greatly  by  the  disease  produced. 
Facts  of  this  kmd  are  numerous,  and  of  regular 
annual  occurrence,  in  Gloucester  county.  The 
whole  of  the  wide  and  very  level  low-grounds  fur- 
nish residences  very  healthy,  compared  to  the  tide- 
water region  in  general;  though  intersected  in 
every  direction  by  tide-waters,  and  though  there 
still  remains  much  swamp  land  unreclaimed,  such 
as  the  whole  body  of  low-ground  was  when  in  a 
state  of  nature.  But  the  high,  dry  and  hilly  land, 
which  forms  the  ridge  of  the  county,  is  less  heal- 
thy ;  and  the  highly  elevated  and  beautiful  sites 
of  mansion-houses  overlooking  the  low-grounds, 
are  universally  sickly  in  autumn. 

If  all  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  action  of  malaria, 
were  as  regular  and  uniform  as  this  one,  just  sta- 
ted, is  in  Gloucester,  there  would  be  farless  doubt 
on  the  spbject.  It  is  the  uniform  character  of  the 
country,  m  its  high-land,  low-ground,  and  also 
the  water,  and  the  long  extent  of  each,  which 
causes  these  effects  to  be  so  uniform  there.  Owing 
to  causes  stated  in  the  description  of  the  low- 
grounds  of  Gloucester,  (page  178,)  there  is  but 
little  malaria  evolved  there;  and  if  that,  as  suppos- 
ed, rises  by  its  greater  levity,  the  regular  dnily 
sea-breeze  must  cause  it  to  float  towards  the  high- 
lands ;  and  the  long  and  regular  line  of  ridge  can- 
not fail  to  receive  it,  and  in  not  very  difierent  pro- 
portions, fiut  in  most  other  situations,  even 
though  malaria  should  be  produced  in  great  quan- 
tity and  with  direful  effects,  yet  these  effects  are 
80  extremely  irregular,  in  the  places,  the  times,  and 
the  intensity  of  their  operation,  that  they  cannot 
be  certainly  traced  to  their  true  source ;  and  there- 
fore, that  source  may  remain  scarcely  suspected, 
while  it  is  dealing  out  death  somewhere  in  almost 
every  season.  Away  from  the  vicinity  of  the  sea, 
nothmgcan  be  more  irregular  than  the  winds; 
yet  supposing  a  mill-pond  to  produce  a  regular 
and  large  supply  of  malaria  every  autumn, 
([though  that  supply  is  itself  extremely  irregular,) 
it  depends  upon  the  direction,  force,  and  continu- 
ance of  every  change  of  wind,  whether  and  where, 
and  to  what  extend  the  malaria  will  produce  dis- 
ease. It  is  therefore  not  at  all  strange,  nor  oppos- 
ed, as  is  thought  by  some,  to  the  regular  annual 
production  of  malaria  or  causes  of  sickness,  by 
each  mill-pond,  that  the  visitations  of  sickness,  at 
any  one  place,  should  be  very  irregular,  and  the 
difference  be  ofle«  totally  inexplicable  from  any 
known  causes,  or  variation  of  circumstances. 

According  to  the  views  presented,  there  roust 
be  more  or  less  malaria  (or  the  gaseous  products 
which,  under  certain  conditions,  form  malaria,) 
evolved  in  eveiy  country  where  there  is  much  ve- 
getable matter  to  ferment,  and  sufficient  warmth 
of  climate  to  carry  on  fermentation,  fiut,  in  the 
small  quantity  which  is  unavoidably  extricated  in 
every  such  temperate  and  fertile  country,  these 
products  seem  to  be  harmless.  Perhaps  a  small 
quantity  is  absorbed  as  food  by  growing  plants, 
and  this  aids  the  production  of^  the  eartn.  If  so, 
this  beneficial  operation  is  made  easy  by  another 


quality  of  malaria,  which  is  well  established  as 
true.  This  is,  that  though  it  is  so  expanded  by 
the  sun  as  to  rise  above  the  lower  air,  still  it  re- 
mains on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  night,  al^ 
ter  being  extricated,  or  perhaps  descends  b^q 
from  above,  when  condensed  by  the  cold  night- 
air,  and  of  course  lies  In  contact,  throu^  the 
night,  with  growing  plants.  Hence  it  u,  that 
sleeping  on  the  ground,  or  in  the  lowest  apivt- 
ments,  and  being  exposed  to  the  night-air,  in- 
vites the  attacks,  and  increases  the  vhnileoce  of 
malaria;  and  hence  also  it  is,  that  the  keefHng  of 
fire#  at  night,  even  in  warm  weather,  has  beea 
found  highly  useful  to  health,  in  places  much  sub- 
ject to  autumnal  fevers. 

Though  it  may  then  be  theoretically  trae  that 
every  good  soil,  in  every  agreeable  climate,  is 
throwing  but  malaria  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  only 
large  quantities  that  are  hurtful;  and  in  practice, 
we  have  only,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the  fbnnatioQ 
of  the  hurtfol  excess  of  the  products  of  fermenta- 
tion. If,  m  lower  Virginia,  we  can  guard  against 
the  existing  and  increasing  excess  of  malaria,  our 
situation  would  be  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the 
worid.  For  while  we  are  comparatively  free 
from  the  many  and  fatal  disorders  of  the  longs  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  northern,  and  what  are 
usually  and  improperiy  called  healthy  countries, 
are  peculiariy  subject,  we  have  no  souree  of  dis- 
ease peculiar  to  our  location,  save  this  one,  which 
I  fully  believe,  it  is  within  our  power  to  guaid 
against. 

Putrefying  animal  matter,  alone,  however  of- 
fensive in  scent,  is  supposed  not  to  produce  mala- 
ria. It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  decomposing 
vegetable  matter  is  its  source,  because  there  is  no 
production  of  it  where  there  is  no  soch  material. 
Still,  vegetable  matter,  alone,  or  even  when  mixed 
with  some  putrescent  animal  matter,  does  not  seem 
generally  to  produce  malaria  in  great  quantity,  or 
with  manifestly  injurious  efiects  on  health,  llius, 
the  gradual  fermentation  and  rotting  of  the  litter  in 
cattle-3rards,  when  left  to  stand  through  sommer 
and  autumn — or  when  the  same  was  heaped  and  so 
left,  (as  was  fbrmeriy  the  general  practice  in  lower 
Virginia  on  all  farms  where  manure  was  an  object 
of  care — ])  never  was  known  to  be  certainly  and 
highly  injurious  to  the  residents  on  the  ftrm. 
Doubtless,  malaria,  and  to  an  injurious  extent, 
was  always  thus  produced;  but  I  have  ne^rtt 
known  a  sensible  difference  in  regard  to  health, 
in  years  when  either  of  the  practices  above-named 
were  pursued,  and  when  the  material  was  carried 
out  and  applied  to  the  fields  in  the  eprinj?,  befiwe 
fermenting.  Tet,  if  judged  by  the  test  of  some  of 
the  causes  and  effects  as  described  and  reasoned 
from  by  writers  on  malaria,  one  well-fiUed  3rard  of 
litter,  rotting  through  summer,  ought  to  have  prs- 
duced  enough  malaria  to  kill  half  the  inhabitanls 
of  the  farm;  and  effects,  in  general,  which  would 
have  been  so  disastrous,  and  so  sure,  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  cause  of  the  evils,  and  of  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  preventing  the  reeurreDce  ia 
future. 

fiut  the  putrefaction  of  vegetable  matter,  mixed 
with  other  things,  as  earth  and  water,  and  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  (though  neither  the  precise 
admixture  nor  the  circumstances  are  known,^  pro- 
duces disease  to  such  extent,  that  there  is  no  ooabt- 
ing  or  mistaking  the  connexionof causes  and  effects. 
Such  sure  and  abundant  sources  of  malaria  are  the 
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following  materials.  1st,  The  putrid  and  stinkiog 
water  of  stagnant  ponds,  partially  dried  by  the 
heat  of  summer.  2d,  The  mud  bottoms  of  such 
ponds,  or  of  streams  reduced  by  drought,  rich  in 
decomposed  vegetable  matter,  and  left  bare  of  wa- 
ter only  in  summer.  3d,  Fresh> water  marshes,  of 
vegetable  soil,  frequently,  but  not  regularly,  cover- 
ed by  the  tides.  4th,  Fresh-water  marshes,  laid 
dry  by  embankments,  and  thereby  permitted  to 
rot  away  rapidly.  5th,  The  meetmg  of  salt  and 
fresh  waters  on  land  full  of  vegetable  matter.  Of 
these  several  and  most  important  sources  of  mala- 
ria, I  deem  the  third  (fresh-water  marshes  in  their 
natural  state)  to  be  the  least  hurtful;  and  that  the 
sources  numbered  let,  2d,  4th,  and  5th,  increase 
ia  virulence  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named. 
The  greater  evils  produced  by  the  last  are  univer- 
sally admitted,  but  still  by  an  erroneous  deduction 
Irom  the  premises.  The  belt  of  the  tide-water 
region  of  Virginia,  in  which  the  fresh  water  flow- 
-ing  down  the  rivers  mingles  with  the  refluent  aalt 
water  from  the  ocean,  is  well  known  to  be  more 
subject  to  autumnal  diseases,  than  any  other  ex- 
tensive space  in  the  country.  The  breadth  of  this 
b«lt  varies  much  in  diflerent  seasons.  The  parts 
of  the  rivers  in  which  the  fresh  and  salt  waters 
meet,  and  where  each  alternately  has  poseessioo, 
as  the  tide  ebbs  or  flows,  may  be  but  a  few  miles 
ifvidcy  and  eveh  that  space  is  not  stationary,  fiut 
if  the  limits  of  this  belt  be  fixed  by  the  highest 
points  to  which  the  rivers  have  been  known  to  be 
brackish,  in  driest  summers,  and  by  the  lowest 
points  where  they  are  fbesh  in  winter,  then  this 
belt  ma^  be  considered  for  the  time  as  40  or  50 
noiJes  wide,  and,  in  length,  stretching  across  all  the 
tide-waters  of  the  state.  But  in  the  much  narrow- 
er space  where  this  mingling  of  the  salt  and  fresh 
waters  usually  takes  place  during  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer,  malaria  acts  with  most  intensity.  Hence  the 
geDeral  opinion,  that  it  is  simply  the  meeting  and 
mingling  of  the  fresh  and  salt  waters  which  cause 
disease.  This  is  not  so,  or  but  in  a  very  slight  de- 
gree, it  is  either  the  passage  of  fresh-water  over 
salt-water  marshes,  or  of  salt-water  over  fresh- 
water marshes,  that  causes  the  ^at  production 
of  malaria,  and  disease.  This  is  an  important 
distinction,  and  the  truth  or  error  of  the  position 
deserves  the  most  careful  investigation.  If  the 
mere  mingling  of  the  waters  were  the  cause  of 
sickliness,  any  relief  for.  this  part  of  the  evil 
would  be  hopeless,  as  the  waters  must  meet  and 
mix  together,  somewhere.  But  if  it  be  as  I  sup- 
pose, the  evil  may  be  greatly  restrained  by  works 
of  art,  or  by  simply  preventing  the  unnatural 
accumulation  of  vast  reservoirs  of  fresh  wa- 
ter in  mill-ponds,  which  when  discharged,  by 
breachesln  tne  dams,  or  by  opening  the  flood-gates, 
overflow  salt-marshes,  which  the  natural  or  unob^ 
stracted  stream  never  could  have  covered. 

Salt-water  marshes,  not  touched  by  fresh-water 
streams,  are  not  unhealthy  to  any  considerable 
extent.  This  is  susceptible  of  proof  by  innumer- 
able examples  in  Virginia  on  the  boraers  of  the 
ocean,  or  of  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  bay. 
It  is  rare,  however,  to  find  a  large  saltrmarsh  at- 
tached to  extensive  high-land,  which  is  not  reach- 
ed by  some  small  stream;  and  every  salt-marsh 
of  course  must  sometimes  be  well  washed  and 
freshened  by  the  heaviest  falls  of  rain.  Therefore 
all  must,  slightly  and  at  some  times,  be  prejudicial 
to  health.  These,  however,  are  exceptions  of  but 
small  practical  or  sensible  operation. 


The  view  here  taken  of  the  manner  in  which 
malaria  is  produced  most  certainly,  and  acts  most 
injuriously,  though  not  sustained  by  any  known 
authority  in  this  country,  nor  by  any  other  pre- 
cisely as  stated  here,  is  not  therefore  presentea  as 
original.  1  derived  it,  and  thence  deduced  my  ap- 
plication to  this  country  in  a  modified  form,  from 
the  interesting  report  on  the  malaria  of  Italy  by 
Gaetano  Georgini,  of  which  the  substance  was 

Sublished  in  two  different  papers  in  the  Farmers' 
Register,  (p.  502  of  Vol.  IV,  and  460  of  Vol.  V.) 
In  this  report  the  author  shows  by  the  most  con- 
clusive argument  and.  facts,  that  the  irregular  ir- 
ruptions of  sea-water  over  tracts  of  marshes,  or 
otner  low-grounds,  of  fresh- water  alluvial  forma- 
tion, caused  the  long  continued  and  worst  eflects 
of  malaria;  and  that  by  simply  guardipg  against 
the  entrance  of  sea- water,  the  country  was  re- 
stored permanently  to  healthiness.  He  says  no- 
thing of  the  reverse  operation,  the  irregular  flood- 
ings,  with  fresh-water,  of  salt-marshes.  But  what 
is  produced  by  the  one,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  us 
well  produced  in  the  other  case.  The  mode  in 
which  the  efiect  is  produced  is  not  attempted  to  be 
explained  by  the  learned  author  quoted  above;  nor 
does  any  explanation  seem  sufficient  to  my  mind. 
The  rapid  and  abundant  production  of  malaria 
may  perhaps  be  aided,  if  not  entirely  caused,  by 
the  luxuriant  cover  oi'  iinesh-water  plants,  in  the 
one  case,  being  partly  killed,  and  made  ready  for 
putrefaction,  by  t>eing  covered  by  salt  water;  and 
in  the  other  case,  in  this  country,  by  a  like  inju- 
rious operation  on  the  plants  peculiar  to  salt 
marshes,  produced  by  the  overflowing  of  frRsh* 
water.  We  know  that  certain  plants  flourish  best 
in  salt  and  wet  soil,  as  others  do  in  wet  soil  entire- 
ly free  fivm  salt;  and  that  respectively  with  these 
diflerent  growths,  the  salt  and  the  fresh  marshes 
are  heavily  covered,  it  must  follow  from  a  sod- 
den change  in  the  condition,  from  salt  to  fresh,  or 
the  reverse,  that  the  health  of  the  entire  growth 
must  be  greatly  injured,  and  much  of  it  subjected 
to  death  and  decay. 

The  next  most  fertile  source  of  malaria,  for 
perhaps  what  is  even  of  greater  malignity,  for  the 
small  space  occupied,)  is  presented  in  what  is  en« 
tirely  the  work  of  man — the  miscalled  inqtrove- 
menis  made  by  embanking  and  partially  or  entire- 
ly drying  tide-marshes.  The  soils  of  thete  marsh- 
es, as  I  have  ascertained  by  careful  analyses,  are 
composed,  for  about  half  their  weight  of  vege- 
table matter,  and  probably  nine- tenths  of  their 
bulk  is  of.  that  material,  destructible  by  decompo- 
sition, when  circumstances  are  favorable  to  that 
result;  and  drainage  and  cultivation  produce  pre- 
cisely the  condition  which  is  most  favorable. 
When  covered  twice  every  day  by  flood-tide,  a 
marsh  soil  of  this  kind,  though  composed  of  the 
most  putrescent  materials,  is  but  tittle  subject  to 
decomposition;  because  being  always  thoroughly 
water-soaked,  even  when  not  entirely  covered, 
and  by  water  continually  changed,  the  air  is  too 
much  excluded,  and  the  wetness  is  too  much  in 
excess,  to  favor  the  progress  of  decomposition. 
When  the  marsh  rises  so  hi^  as  not  to  be  cover- 
ed by  the  daily  or  frequent  tides,  then  decomposi- 
tion IS  more  favored  by  the  drier  state  of  the  sur- 
face, and  to  a  jgreater  extent,  malaria  is  evolved, 
and  health  injured.  Hence  the  inference,  that 
the  hii^her  and  the  drier  the  marsh,  the  more  it  is 
injurious  to  health.    But  as  soon  as  such  a  vege- 
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table  and  putrescent  eoil  is  made  nearly  dry,  and 
•till  more  when  cultivated  and  exposed  to  be  pene- 
trated by  the  air,  decomposition  proceeds  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances.  The  soil  sinks 
annually  and  rapidly,  not  so  much  by  drying  (as 
commonly  suppoMd,)  as  by  actually  rotting  away^ 
and  in  a  few  years,  it  is  reduced  to  so  low  a  level, 
as  again  necessarily  to  pass  under  the  dominion 
and  shelter  of  the  water.  The  more  complete 
the  drainage,  and  the  more  perfect  the  manage- 
ment as  arable  or  tilled  land,  the  more  rapidly  is 
that  end  .reached.  In  the  progress  to  this  end,  a 
layer  of  the  whole  soil,  of  fh>m  one  to  three  feet 
in  thickness,  wilt  have  passed  off  into  the  air  in 
the  gaseous  products  of  putrefaction,  of  which 
enormous  products,  a  large  proportion  will  be  ma- 
laria, and  the  effects  produced  by  it  on  the  health 
•of  some  of  the  neighboring  population  are  gene- 
rally so  evident  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  source 
^f  the  evil.  More  liill  details  on  the  effects  of  em- 
bankments oi'  tide-marshes  are  to  be  found  in  pre- 
vious articles  in  this  work.* 

The  production  of  malaria  by  the  last  named 
•operation,  the  embanking  of  marshes,  however,  is 
necessarily  of  very  limited  extent — and  moreover 
of  very  limited  duration.  Nature  soon  asserts  and 
enforoea  her  rights ;  and  the  hopes  of  the  impro- 
ver, and  the  land  so  improved,  are  together  over- 
whelmed by  the  reinstatement  of  the  waters,  and 
this  source  of  disease  is  thereby  cut  off. 

Tide- marshes,  however  extensive  and  injurious 
in  their  operation  on  health,  still  are  limited  to  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  our  broad  terri- 
tory, fiut  there  is  another  source  which  spreads 
disease  over  half  the  state,  and  which  is  entirely  of 
artificial  formation,  and  of  which  the  evil  eiiects 
have  been  becoming  more  and  more  extensive, 
and  more  and  more  virulent,  from  the  early  settle- 
ments of  the  country  to  this  time.  This  wide- 
spread and  generally  operating  souree  of  disease 
and  death  is  fumishea  by  t£e  numerous  mill- 
ponds,  of  variable  height  of  surface,  which  are 
now  scattered  over  the  whole  face  of  eastern  Vir- 
ginia, and  of  which  every  individual  case  adds 
•omething  to  the  general  and  enormous  amount 
of  injury  to  health  and  to  life. 

The  law  of  Virginia  in  regard  to  the  erection 
of  mill-ponds,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the 
fence-law,  is  one  of  the  most  stupid,  and  most  re- 
:gardless  both  of  private  rights  and  general  inter- 
tereets,  of  all  in  our  code ;  and  it  is  far  more  ob- 
jectionable than  the  former,  inasmuch  as  while 
the  one  merely  robs  private  and  destroys  public 
'Wealth  to  an  enormous  amount,  the  mill-law  per- 
mits and  encourages  also  the  destruction  of  health 
and  of  life  throughout  the  whole  land.  It  is  true, 
•unfortunately,  that  this  opinion  is  not  entertained 
Jby  but  few  persons:  and  that  even  with  those 
^bo  admit  that  all  such  mill-ponds  are  injurious 
4o  some  extent,  their  eistimate  of  the  amount  of 
levil  is  much  below  mine.  It  is  m^  object,  to 
-awaken  the  community  to  a  sense  of  the  enormi- 
ty of  the  evil,  and  thereby  to  induce  the  com- 
mencement of  measures  of  remedy  and  proven- 
iien.  The  universal  acquiescence  in  this  policy 
of  our  country,  and  the  almost  universal  igno- 
rance of  the  evils  which  it  produces,  requires  strong 
language  to  enforce  novel  views  in  opposition  to 

*  See  Farmers*  Register,  p.  107,  and  129,  Vol.  I.  and 
p.  41,  42,  Vol.  V. 


long  established  opinions,  fiut  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved that  my  denunciations  will  be  justiSed  by 
reason  and  by  facts,  and  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
existing  evils. 

There  has  long  prevailed  in  Virginia  a  saania 
for  building  water-mills,  which  was  not  restrained 
by  insufficient  regular  supplies  of  water  to  fill  the 
ponds,  nor  by  the  insufficient  prospect  of  bunoees 
and  of  profit,  even  if  there  were  no  failure  of  wa- 
ter. In  consequence,  there  have  been  not  only 
erected  mills  on  every  stream  barely  sufficient  to 
keep  a  common  corn-mill  in  operationi  but  also 
on  as  many  others  where  the  water-power  was 
either  insufficient,  or  totally  failed,  daring  the 
driest  season  of  every  year.  In  the  tide- water 
region,  the  mills  for  grinding  wheat-flour,  or  any 
thing  else  for  sale  abroad,  are  limited  to  the  falte 
of  the  large  rivers.  All  the  others,  (and  probaMy 
there  is  on  average  one  for  every  square  of  five 
miles,)  are  merely  designed  to  grind  for  toll  the 
corn  used  for  bread  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood; and,  considered  merely  in  regard  to  money- 
cost  and  profit,  it  is  most  likely  that  half  the  mills 
in  the  country  do  not  get  enough  toll-corn  to  pay 
for  more  that  the  costs  of  maintenance  and  repairs 
of  their  establishment.  The  more  worthless  the 
mill,  on  account  of  the  insufficient  supply  of  wa- 
ter, the  more  productive  it  necessarily  is  of  nala- 
ria,  diseases,  and  death.  It  will  be  difficult  tor  me 
to  make  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  oor 
country  believe  that  hundreds  of  mills  have  beea 
built,  and  that  most  of  them  are  still  kept  up,  and 
many  more  new  ones  will  probably  yet  be  added 
to  the  number,  which  cannot  yield  any  clear  pn>^ 
fit,  above  the  entire  coat,  to  the  owners,  indepen- 
dent of  cost  in  profierty  to  the  neighbors,  and  the 
cost  (whatever  that  may  be)  of  health  and  life  to 
the  country  at  large.  Still  the  fact  is  nolonoua 
throughout  lower  Virginia,  if  it  does  not  extend 
through  the  higher  middle  country.  The  only 
reason  that  1  can  conceive  for  so  many  unprofita- 
ble investments  of  this  kind,  is,  that'  many  resi- 
dents of  the  country  build  mills,  as  many  othera 
raise  race-horses,  more  for  amusement  and  ex- 
citement, and  to  vary  the  monotony  of  their 
lives,  than  for  profit,  fiut  this  propensity  of  indi- 
viduals could  not  have  done  much  mischief  to  the 
country  at  lai^,  but  for  the  encouragement  ofl'er- 
ed  by  the  government.  According  to  the  law, 
and  the  long-established  usage  under  the  law, 
any  man  who  desires  to  erect  a  mill,  and  ibr  which 
it  is  necessary  to  pond  the  water  on  some  of  his 
neighbors^  land,  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  apply 
for  an  order  of  the  county-court,  by  which  thie 
sheriff  .summons  a  jury  to  meet  on  the  spot,  to 
judge  ofj  and  assess  the  damages  that  will  be  sus- 
tained by  the  owners  of  the  lands  designed  to  be 
covered  by  the  pond.  The  jury  is  generally  com- 
posed principally  of  men  as  ignorant  and  unfit  for 
such  investigations  and  estimates  as  the  neighbor- 
hood can  furnish — and  they  decide  by  guess  as  to 
how  much  land  will  be  covered,  and  what  damage 
will  be  sustained  in  the  loss  of  the  use  of  the 
land.  There  is  no  question  entertained  as  to 
whether  a  mill  is  at  all  required  by  the  demand 
of  the  neighboiv  for  meal;  and  if  the  question  of 
the  effect  on  health  is  even  named,  it  is  addressed 
to  a  body  entirely  unacquainted  with,  and  rei^ard- 
less  of  the  whole  eubiect.  In  fact  the  question  as 
to  health  has  rarely  been  considered  in  any  such 
cases  ]  and  never  duly  considered    If  the  land 
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that  will  be  covered  bjr  a  pond,  though  very  rich, 
is  then  in  the  state  of  swamp,  and  totally  unpro- 
ductive, such  an  uninformed  jury,  as  the  case  is 
usually  submitted  to,  will  be  very  ready  to  decide 
that  such  land  is  worth  nothini^;  and  if*$3  an 
acre  is  given  as  damages,  for  the' land  actually  to 
be  covered  by  the  pond,  it  will  be  deemed  a  hbe- 
ral  allowance.  The  court  will  rarely  refuse  to 
sustain  the  verdict  of  the  jury. 

Though  the  use  of  the  land  thus  covered  is  for- 
ever taken  from  the  owner,  or,  for  as  long  as  the 
mill-owner  may  choo^ie  to  keep  up  his  pond,  still 
the  right  of  property  is  not  changed.  This  small 
reservation  of  right,  or  feeble  homage  to  justice, 
serves  as  a  still  further  injury  to  the  community, 
and  is  not  of  the  least  value  to  those  to  whom  the 
right  is  reserved.  It  would  be  far  better  for  all  par- 
ties, if)  when  land  was  thus  condemned  to  be  co- 
vered by  a  mill-pond,  that  the  damages  assessed, 
however  low  and  pitiful  compared  to  the  dama- 
ges actually  sustamed,  should  have  been  deemed 
the  purchase-money  of  the  land,  and  the  absolute 
ri^ht  of  property  vested  in  the  mill-owner.  If 
this  were  the  case  now,  there  are  many  mill-ponds 
in  Virginia  which  would  b^  forthwith  laid  dry, 
even  though  the  mills  should  necessarily  go  down; 
because  tne  land  covered  by  the  ponds  is  now 
known  to  be  worth  more  for  cultivation  than  the 
mill  is  for  toll.  Hundreds  of  other  mills,  of  great- 
er profit  and  value,  also,  in  that  case,  would  be 
better  supplied  With  water  by  canals  than  by  their 

E resent  ponds,  by  which  their  value  as  mills  would 
e  increased,  to  the  owners  and  to  the  public,  and 
the  nuisances  of  the  ponds  be  equally  abated.  But 
as  the  law  now  stands,  if  a  mill,  which  will  not 
bring  in  of  net  rent  9^0  a  year,  covers  by  its  pond 
500  acres  of  rich  land  belonging  to  other  persons, 
the  mill- owner  has  no  interest  whatever  in  drain- 
ing the  pond,  because  its  drained  bottom  would  be- 
long to  other  persons.    In  any  case  approaching 
to  this,  and  in  which  there  would  be  a  gain  to  all 
the  individuals  concerned,  by  draining  the  pond, 
still  it  is  not  done,  and  the  nuisance  continues  long 
after  it  is  well  known  to  be  such,  because  there  is 
a  contest  between  the  several  owners  of  the  pond 
and  of  the  land  covered  by  it,  in  regard  lo  their 
respective  shares  of  profit  to  be  gained  by  empty- 
ing the  pond.    Many  such  cases  still  exist  in  Vir- 
^nia ;  although  many  of  the  most  unprofitable 
ponds,  from  proper  views  of  economy,  have  been 
drained,  and  either  substituted  by  cheaper  and 
more  efficient  canals,  or  the  mills  put  down  en- 
tirely.   An  old  mill-pond  in  Dinwiddie  county, 
iv^hich  covered  1200  acres  of  land,  has  been  drawn 
off,  and  thereby  an  indiff(;renc  mill  exchanged 
tor  a  large  fertile  farm.    This  would  not  have 
been  done,  even  if  the  mill  was  worthless,  but  for 
the  owoership  of  the  mill,  and  the  land  covered 
by  the  pond,  falling  into  the  same  hands.    There 
is  a  mill-pond  now  kept  up  in  Prince  George 
county,  which  Is  supposed  to  cover  nearly  400 
acres  of  land;  and  there  are  many  others  not 
much  smaller,  on  dliferent  branches  of  swamps  in 
lower  Virginia.    The  larger  the  {)ond,  in  general, 
the  greater  proportion  of  bottom  is  left  dry  in  au- 
tumn, and  the  more  disease  is  therefore  produced ; 
ciiMl  tboogh  the  draining  of  such  large  ponds 
would  be  so  much  the  more  an  obiect  of  gain, 
there  is  the  less  chance  for  its  being  done,  because 
of  the  separate  ownerships  and  interests. 

Almost  all  the  mills  throughout  the  lower  part 


of  Virginia,  and  also  a  large  proportion  of  those 
in  the  more  hilly  middle  country,  are  worked  by 
streams  which  are  inadequate  to  the  daily  supply 
of  the  mill,  and  evaporation  from  the  pond,  even 
if  the  grinding  is  not  necessarily  suspended  or  di- 
minished at  any  time.  To  guara  against  the  tem- 
porary failure  in  dry  weather,  the  full  "  head"  of 
the  pond,  (or  the  level  of  water  for  which  damages 
were  assessed,  and  to  which  the  water  may  law- 
fully be  raised,)  is  much  higher  than  the  lowest 
level  thai  will  work  the  mill.  The  land  covered 
is  also  usually  very  nearly  level,  so  that  to  raise 
the  water  10  or  15  feet  at  the  dam,  will  oflen  back 
the  water  from  one  to  two  miles  up  the  low- 
^nnds.  If  the  variation  between  a  full  head  of 
water,  and  the  lowest  level,  be  5  feet  perpendicu- 
lar, it  will  ofren  cause  the  uncovering  of  many 
acres  of  the  bottom  of  the  pond  to  the  hot  sun, 
and  thereby  fuinish  a  most  fruitful  source  of  mala- 
ria in  <  every  such  case.  Rich  alluvial  mud,  as 
this  always  is,  thus  exposed,  in  hot  weather  can- 
not be  otherwise  than  very  injurious  to  health ; 
and  there  is  not  a  pond-mill  in  Virginia,  with  a 
variable  head,  which  has  not  more  or  less  of  the 
pond  every  summer  thus  converted  to  a  fruitful 
seed-bed  and  nursery  of  disease. 

Besides  this,  there  is  the  not  rare  occurrence  of 
the  potid  being  entirely  drawn  off  in  summer,  by 
the  breaking  of  the  dam,  and  suffered  so  to  remain 
for  weeks  or  months,  before  being  again  repair- 
ed and. filled.  In  this  case,  a  double  quantity  of 
bottom  is  exposed  to  putrefaction,  and  fitted  lor 
the  discharge  of  unhealthy  miasma. 

At  all  times,  in  ponds  supplied  by  streams  as 
feeble  as  most  of  those  used  for  mills  in  Virginia, 
the  water  approaches  to  a  stagnant  state ;  and 
therefore,  of  itself  is  a  producer  of  malaria.  In 
dry  seasons,  when  unusually  low,  the  putridity  of 
the  water  of  such  ponds  is  perceptible  to  the  sense 
of  smell ;  and  it  must  be  then  far  from  harmless. 

Another,  and  in  certain  situations,  the  greatest 
evil  of  mill-poads,  remains  to  be  stated.  The 
others  above-mentioned  are  the  effects  of  the  scar- 
city of  the  supply  of  water ;  this  is  from  the  ex- 
cess, which  is  found  in  all  streams,  at  some  times, 
even  though  the  most  deficient  at  others. 

To  guard  as  much  as  possible  against  the  ex- 
pected scarcity  of  water,  the  mill-owner  aims  to 
hold,  when  rains  increase  the  usual  supply,  as 
'^flill  a  be^d"  as  he  has  a  right  to  maintain. 
When  this  supply  is  exceeded,  as  it  frequently  is, 
and  greatly,  if  the  dam  is  not  actually  broken,  and 
the  whole  emptied,  in  one  prodigious  flood,  at  least 
the  flood-gates  are  opened  widely,  and  a  discharge 
made  ten-fold  greater  than  would  have  occurred, 
during  equal  time,  if  the  stream  had  not  been  ob- 
structed by  a  dam,  and  had  discharged  as  regular- 
ly as  the  suppl)^  was  increased.  It  will  be  evi- 
dent, on  considering  these  circumstances,  that  wa- 
ter from  a  mill-pond,  whether  discharged  by 
flood-gates,  or  otherwise,  must  be  far  more  varia- 
ble m  height,  and  in  extent  of  inundation  on  the 
land  below,  than  the  natural  stream,  unobstructed 
by  art;  and  still  more  than  the  stream  opened  and 
improved,  and  its  course  facilitated  by  art.  An 
ordinary  natural  stream,  which  might  fiave  a  ve- 
ry uniform  discharge  in  dry  weather,  and  would 
rarely  overflow  its  banks  in  wet,  if  dammed  across 
for  a  mill,  would  oAen  have  its  bed,  below  the 
dam,  lefl  almost  dry;  and  at  rare  and  irregular 
times,  would  be  converted  to  a  tremendous  flood, 
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which  would  sweep  over  many  hundreJa  or  acres 
more  than  the  floods  of  the  natural  stream  could 
have  reached.  Besides  the  immense  damage 
caused  to  cultivated  land  by  these  floods,  Tand 
which  kind  of  damage  is  rarely  estimated  or 
thought  of  by  juries,  when  mills  ar€  established 
above,)  there  are  numerous  hollows  made,  and 
filled  with  water,  which,  on  the  retreat  of  the 
flood,  (as  hasty  as  its  inroad,)  remain  so  many 
stagnant  pools,  until  made  dry  by  evaporation. 
The  whole  land,  thus  covered,  is  saturated  with 
water;  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  rich  alluvial 
aoil,  is  throughout,  as  it  dries,  made  a  producer  of 
malaria. 

But  the  worst  part  of  this  evil,  by  far,  it  when 
these  artificial  floods  of  fresh- water  pass  ovQr  salt- 
marshes — which  happens  in  all  tke  country  in 
which  the  fresh  aoa  salt  waters  meet ;  and  this 
combination  of  causes  I  consider  th^  most  efficient 
producer  of  disease  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
the  thing  which  ought  roost  especially  to  be 
yarded  against.  According  to  the  views  before 
presented,  the  passage  of  fresh  water  over  salt- 
marshes,  no  matter  to  what  extent,  is  one  of  the 
most  sure  producers  of  malaria,  and  of  a  particu- 
larly malignant  kind.  The  mill-ponds,  alone, 
form  other  and  far  more  extensive,  if  weaker 
sources  of  the  poison ;  and  bv  the  union  ef  the 
two,  the  milUponds  exert  ail  their  usual  bad  influ- 
ence above  the  dams,  and  spread  ten-fold  more 
pestilential  effects  below,  by  inundating  the  wide 
salt-marshes,  which  by  natural  streams  would 
scarcely  have  been  affected. 

On  Nansemond  river  there  are  lands  already 
rich,  and  having  inexhaustible  supplies  of  the  best 
marl,  which  have  been  sold  at  $10  the  acre. 
There  are  hundreds  of  estates  in  the  same  belt  of 
•country,  ^hich  cannot  be  sold  for  as  much  as  the 
cost  and  present  value  of  the  buildings.  And  this 
'Otherwise  fine  country,  so  accursed  by  disease, 
owes  its  condition  principally  to  the  streams 
which  flow  into  the  salt  tide-waters,  and  which 
are  so  numerous,  and  their  sources  so  interlocked, 
that  there  is  no  spot  sale,  by  remoteness  of  posi- 
tion, from  these  combined  effects  of  mill-ponds 
and  salt-marshes.  It  is  therefore  sufficiently  evi- 
dent why  that  otherwise  finest  part  of  the  state, 
for  agricultural  improvement  and  profit,  should 
fitand  among  the  lowest  in  both  these  respects. 
Yet  this  part  of  Virginia  miffht  be  rendered  both 
healthful  and  fruitful,  and  the  delightful  region 
which  God  has  permitted  it  to  be  made,  if  man 
would  accept  and  avail  of  his  bounties,  by  merely 
using  half  the  expense  for  improving,  which  has 
been  lavished  to  inflict  pestilence  and  poverty  on 
the  country. 

These  statements  and  expressions  of  opinion 
will  be  unpalatable,  if  not  offensive ;  and  perhaps 
may  subject  the  writer  to  the  charge  of  being 
willing  to  injure  the  residents  of  the  region  for 
whose  relief  in  this  respect  he  is  most  anxious, 
and  of  the  facility  and  cheapness  of  obtaining 
relief^  by  the  use  of  proper  means,  he  feels  most 
confident.  If  the  exposure  and  probing  of  the  ul- 
cer t>e  never  so  painful,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it 
is  done  solely  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  for,  and 
applying,  a  sure  remedy. 

There  is  still  another  source  of  malaria,  which 
it  is  necessary  to  touch  on  in  connexion  with  the 
above- mentioned,  though    it   has  been  already 


treated  more  fully  elsewhere,  and  therefore  will  be 
but  slightly  mentioned  here.* 

From  the  vegetable  matter  upon  the  driest  land, 
as  it  ferments  and  decays,  there  must  be  extricatal 
mora  oc  less  of  the  gaseous  matter,  which,  ivhen 
in  excess,  is  injurious  to  health.  According  to 
this  view,  the  whole  surface  of  the  country,  and 
especially  that  most  heavily  covered  with  ve^ta- 
ble  matter,  may  furnish  malaria.  The  degree  of 
hurtfulness  of  this  product  will  depend  on  the 
power  of  growing  ve^tables  to  feed  on,  and  of 
the  soil  to  absorb  and  fix  in  it,  this  matter,  which, 
according  to  its  directioniand  quantity,  may  either 
enrich  land,  ^ed  plants,  or  poison  men.  In  earlier 
publications  I  have  stated  at  larire  my  reasons  for 
believing  that  all  the  products  of  vegetable  decom- 
position, on  naturallv  poor  landc,  are  lost  to  the 
land  ;t  and.as  the  ultimate  results  of  decomposi- 
tion are  f^aseous,  or  aeriform,  they  must  go  off' in- 
to the  air.  These  products  constitute  or  cause 
malaria,  and  its  injurious  effects  on  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants.  But  calcareous  matter  serves  ef- 
fectually to  fix  there  the  enriching  principles  of  de- 
caying vegetable  matter,  until  they  become  the 
food  of* growing  plants.  Hence  the  deduction  that 
a  naturally  poor  soil,  made  calcareous,  will  no 
longer  throw  off  gaseous  products,  or  malaria, 
into  the  air ;  but  wdl  store  it  up  as  fertilizing  ma- 
nure. The  sure  remedy  for  the  irregular  ana  ge- 
nerally sli^^ht  decree  of  sickliness  thus  caused,  i?, 
to  marl  orlime  all.the  land  that  requires  calcareous 
earth.  But  that  remedy  would  not  be  sufficient,  if 
mill-ponds  or  marshes  m  the  neighborhood  conti- 
nued to  send  out  large  additional  supplies  of  the 
aeriform  poison.! 

The  correctness  of  mv  deductions  as  to  the  ver^* 
injurious  effects  of  milf- ponds  on  health,  will  be 
denied  on  several  grounds,  which,  so  far  as  ex- 
pected, I  will  anticipate  as  objections,  and  stale 
with  the  answers,  as  follows : 

Objection  1.  Admitting  generally,  and  to  some 
extent,  the  ill  eflfects  of  m 01- ponds  in  producing 
noxious  exhalations,  and  autumnal  diseases,  it 
does  not  appear,  that  these  effects  can  be  either  so 
great,  or  so  sure,  as  is  charged  above.  The  resi- 
dents on  the  farms  nearest  to  mill-poads  are  not 
always,  and  oflen  not  at  all,  more  sickly  than 
those  who  reside  several  miles  distant.  The  house 
of  the  slave  who  acts  as  miller,  is  usually  near 
the  mill,  and  close  to  the  pond ;  yet  families  so 
situated  are  generally  as  healthy  as  any  others, 
and  sometimes  are  healthy  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, compared  to  the  neighborhood  generally. 

ylnswer.  Near  the  mill-dam,  or  the  lower  eod 
of  the  pond,  may  well  be  less  affected  by  the  ex- 
halations from  it,  than  places  a  mile  or  two  more 
distant.  That  part  is  the  deepest  of  the  pond,  and 
of  which  also  the  banks  are  steepest ;  and  perhaps 
half  a  mile  in  length  of  the  bottom  of  the  upper 
and  shallowest  part  of  the  pond,  and  of  alluvial 
mud,  might  be  left  naked  in  drought, before  a  mar- 
gin of  steep  hill-side,  of  three  feet  width,  could  be 
exposed  near  the  mill.  Further^from  the  greater 
lightness  of  the*malaria,  it  will  rise  high  in  tne  air, 
and  would  soon  be  carried  far  away  by  a  moderate 
breeze.    If  the  wind  be  moderate,  and  steady  to 


*  See  « Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures,"  2d  ed., 
chap,  xix.,  and  "  Essay  on  the  Pdliee  of  Health,'*  com- 
mencing p.  164,  Vol.  v.  of  Farmers'  Register. 

t  Essay  on  Calc.  Man.,  ch.  iii.,  viii.,  ami  xii. 
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one  direction,  and  still  more  if  its  coufse  be  con- 
fined to  an  opening  by  or  between  woods,  or  to  a 
narrow  valley  between  high  iiUls^  it  may  well  be 
imagined  that  the  poisonous  air  might  injuriously 
att'ect  persons  perhaps  five  miles  (rom  the  pond, 
ami  who  would  not  suspect  the  operation  of  so 
distant  a  source;  while  others,  close  to  its  border, 
but  in  a  different  direction,  or  on  a  different  level, 
might  escape  its  influence. 

Objecti4m  2. — There  is  not  enough  difference  in 
the.  usual  or  average  healthiness  ol*  families  the 
most  exposed,  and  others  the  least  exposed  to 
mill- ponds,  to  attribute  much  of  the  effects  to 
these  causes.  Whole  neighborhoods,  in  some  au- 
tumns, are  very  healthy,  and  in  others  very  sick- 
ly, without  either  condition  seeming  to  be  con- 
nected with  any  certain  and  known  state  of  the 
nearest  mill-ponds. 

^ftstoer.— The  extreme,  lisrhtness  of  the  poi- 
sonous air,  and  great  and  frequent  variations  in 
the  direction,  force,  and  continuance  of  the  winds 
on  which  it  is  borne,  make  it  generally  impossible 
for  it  to  be  known  from  which  particular  pond  or 
ponds  the  malaria  rises,  or  where  it  is  carried.  It 
18  most  probable  that  the  exhalations  of  twenty 
ponds,  of  which  the  most  remote  may  be  thirty 
miles  apart,  may  be  mingled  together,  even  by  the 
winds  of  a  single  day,  and  thus  combine  and  ave-. 
rage  the  effects  of  all.  Further-^if  all  the  mill- 
ponds  of  a  county  furnish  one  half  of  the  active 
and  injurious  malaria,  and  the  other  half  is  thrown 
off,  nearly  equally,  by  the  whole  surface  of  the 
land, -(though  some  parts  would  receive  the  strong- 
est doses,  and  others  escape  with  having  only  the 
weakest,)  it  would  be  impossible  to  understand  the 
mode,  and  estimate  the  intensity,  of  operation  of 
the  known  general  causes;  or  to  refer,  with  cer- 
tainty, any  one  effect  to  its  special  or  principal 
cause.  Inus,  a  farm,  relieved  from  all  malaria  of 
its  own  product,  by  niariing  and  by  drying  its 
mill-pond,  though  evidently  i(howing  the  benefit 
in  increased  general  healthiness,  might  still  be 
oorefy  visited  by  the  seeds  of  disease  from  other 
and  remote  sources,  directed  and  concentrated  by 
a  steady  wind.- 

Having  presented  these  views  of  the  origin,  ac- 
tion and  effects  of  malaria  in  this  country,  I  can 
better  exhibit  the  progress  of  the  causes  wliich  I 
believe  to  have  operated,  and  which  are  still  con- 
tinuing to  operate,  to  produce  the  change  from  a 
healthy,  to  an  unhealthy  state. 

When  our  ancestors  first  reached  this  shore, 
neariy  the  whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  nature. 
Tlie  savages  had  cleared  for  cultivation  but  a  few 
fertile  spots  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers;  all  the  rest 
of  the  land  was  under  one  great  forest.  The 
streams  had  not  been  obstructed  by  the  cutting 
down  of  trees  across  their  beds,  (by  which,  in 
many  oases,  streams  have  since  been  choked, 
and  swamps  thereby  formed,  or  greatly  extended.) 
No  dams  had  obstructed  the  free  and  regular 
course  of  the  streams,  and  therefore  no  great  arti- 
fiinai  floods  were  formed.  The  soil  not  having 
been  euUivated,  was  not  exposed  to  be  washed 
away  by  the  rains  into  the  rivers.  The  waters 
therefore  were  generally  clear,  instead  of  being 

generally  muddy,  as  since  all  these  circumstances 
ave   been   changed.     In  this  former  state  of 
things  there  could  baye  been  existing  but  few 
sources  of  malaria. 
The  first  sources  formed  by  the  civilized  set- 
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tlerv,  was  in  making  ponds  to  supply  water-mills. 
But  while  these  were  yet  few  in  number,  the  con- 
structers  of  course  chose  the  beet  and  most  unliiil- 
ing  streams;  and  the  ponds  were  also,  for  a  lon^ 
time,  surrounded  by  dense  and  tall  forests.  Such 
hilly  land  as  the  margins  of  the  ponds  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  brought  into  cultivation,  while  so 
much  that  was  far  better,  and  easier  to  tiJI,  re- 
mained unoccupied.  Hence,  such  ponds  produced 
but  little  malaria,  and  that  little  was  warded  off 
from  the  settlers,  or  taken  up,  by  the  forest 
growth.  The  general  wooded  state  of  the  coun- 
try, also,  for  a  long  time,  rendered  the  supplies  of 
water  more  regular,  and  prevented  the  severe 
droughts,  which  would  have  altered  greatly,  as  is 
usuafnow,  the  levels  of  the  ponds. 

The  clearing,  cultivation,  and  consequent  wash- 
ing of  the  lands  of  the  upper  country,  greatly  in- 
creased the  muddmess,  and  quantity  of  alluvial 
deposite  of  the  rivers,  and  thereby  increased  the 
marshes  both  in  breadth  and  in  height.  More 
mills  continued  to  be  built,  and  on  streams  worse 
and  worse  for  water-power,  as  the  choice  became 
le^  open,  and  the  mill-mania  began  to  grow;  and, 
in  the  general,  each  successive  construction  of  a 
pond  was  less  productive  of  profit,  and  more  pro- 
ductive of  disease,  than  its  predecessors.  The 
number  of  mills  not  only  continued  to  increase, 
and  is  increasing  to  this  day,  and  in  the  oldest 
settled  parts  of  this  state,  as  well  as  the  newest, 
but  gradual  chanjzes  also  took  place  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  old  mille  which  greatly  inci^eased  their 
fitness  to  produee  diseas^.  By  the  lon^  continued 
deposUe  of  mud  from  the  streams,  and  the  washing 
of  the  now  cleared  and  tilled  hili-sides,  the  ponds 
became  more  shallow,  and  the  waste  of  water  by 
evaporation  therefore  became  greater;  while  the 
supply  was  lessened,  in  consequence  of  the  ex  tend- 
ed clearings  of  the  creat  forest  which  had  be- 
fore covered  the  whole  country.  To  ren^dy  the 
increasing  deficiency  of  water,  the  owners  of  old 
mills,  who  were  not  prohibited  by  circumstances, 
raised  the  level  of  their  ponds;  which  by  increasing 
their  surface  and  their  contents^  still  more  in- 
creased the  daily  evaporation,  and  also  the  vio- 
lence of  floods,  an4  the  variable  height  and  sur- 
face of  the  water}  all  of  which  agam  combine\) 
to  increase,  still  more  than  before,  the  product  of 
malaria.  The  consideration  ol'the  progress  of  all 
these  circumstances,  and  their  bearing  on  each 
other,  will  serve  to  explain  why  a  particular 
neighborhood  might  formeriy  have  been  healthy, 
though  having  two  or  three  mill-ponds  within  or 
around  it;  and  why  it  might  gradually  have  be- 
come very  unhealthy,*  in  th6  course  of  lime,  by 
the  malaria  produced  by  the  ponds  of  the  same 
mills,  or  perhaps  by  the  addition  of  one  more  new 
pond,  to  the  former  number,  fiut,  in  such  cases^ 
so  gradual  would  be  the  general  change,  and  so 
irregular  and  variable  the  attacks  and  virulence  of 
the  autumnal  diseases,  that  the  sufferers  would 
not  attribute  the  change,  (even  if  they  admitted 
it  to  have  taken  place,)  in  their  average  degree  of* 
health,  to  causes  which  had  so  long  existed,  with- 
out being  charged  with  doing  mischief;  and  in 
which*  causes,  no  change  of  condition  had  been 
observed.  Add  to  this,  that  self-love  makes  every 
man  reluctant  to*believe,  and  to  confess,  that  his 
own  farm,  or  his  own  neighborhood,  has  become 
more  sickly;  and  the  change  for  the  worse  is  attri* 
buted  to  transient  causes,  until  the  former  state  of 
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things  it  almost  forgotten,  and  the  present  is  re- 
ceived as  if  it  had  always  been  the  usual  condi- 
tion of  circumstances. 

During  all  this  time,  other  causes  weve  working 
to  produce  other  nurseries  of  disease,  and  impedi- 
ments to  agricultural  products  and  improvement. 
The  wet  aliuviat  bottom-lands,  bordering  on  small 
rivers  and  stilt  smaller  streams,  were  for  a  long 
time  neglected,  and  deemed  of  little'  value,  except 
for  their  fine  y^hite-oak,  cypress,  and  other  noble 
timber  trees.    These  were  cut  down  so  as  to  faH 
into  or  across  the  stream?,  when  \n  reach,  more  of- 
ten than  otherwise;  and  in  consequence  of  such 
obstructions,  continually  increased  in  number  for 
more  than  a  century,  .the  before  open  streams  were 
choked,  and  the.  bordering  low-grounds  convert- 
ed to  swamps;  and  those  which  had  been  swampy 
at  first,  were  made  still  more  so,  by  obstructing 
the  sluggish  streams  and  spreading  them  oyer  the 
whole  surfiire,  and  causing  that  surface  continually 
to  rise,  by  fallen  trees  and  alluvion.  But  wet  as  are 
-such  swamps  for  the  greater'  part  of  the  \ear, 
most  of  the  surface  is  dry  in  autumn;  ana  the 
scanty  water  is  then  stagnant  in  numerous  poofs, 
until  added  to  by  the  first  heavy  rain,  or  a  f)ood 
from  a  mill-pond  discharged  above.    Of  course  all 
these  circumstances  added  enormously  to  the  pre- 
vious annual  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter, 
and   consequent  production  of  malaria.     Such 
cwamps  as  these,  formed  by  nature  and  increaBcd 
by  art,  are  those  on  the  Chickahominy,  Black- 
water,  and  many  other  lopj2:  biit  gentle  streams. 
To  form  or  increase  their  evil  qualirfeB  and  tenden- 
cies the  law  has  given  full  permission,  atd  no 
small  aid;  but  it  positively,  though  indirectly,/or- 
bida  tiie  drainage  of  all  such  extensive  swamps, 
and  preserves  mem  still  as  mere  nurseries  of  dis- 
ease.   A  genemt'  law  for  permitting  and  facilitat- 
ing, under  proper  reflations,  the  draining  of  these 
great  ew>ampe,  wouki  be  a  measure  which 'would 
be  most  beneficial,  not  only  for  improving  the 
heajthiness,  but  for  increasing  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducts of  the  coonfry. 

But  though  the  tendency  df  the  general  changes 
in  the  physical  condition  of  the  countr]^  was  to  in- 
the  causes  of  autumnal  diseases,  there 


county  of  Matthews.*  The  remarkable  general 
state  of  healthiness  of  all  these  very  low  lands,  at, 
pr^ent,  as  well,  as  the  exceptions,  and  evident 
causes  of  the  exceptions,  furnish  the  most  clear 
and  important  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  position, 
that  milUponds,  and  floods  of  fresh-water  -di^ 
rharged  over  salt-marshes,  are  the  great  sources 
of  malaria  in  Virginia.  As  stated  formerly,t 
there  are  but  few  fresh- water  •streams  discharged 
on  salt-marshes  in  these  two  counties,  and  Dot  a 
pond-miil  on  the  low-grounds,  nor  indeed  in  the 
whole  county  of  Matthews,  save  one  on  its  border 
nearest  the  high-land.  The  facts  presented  here, 
alone,  will  prove  the  great  and  certain  benefit  to 
be  obtained  by  even  a  partial  and  imperfect  avoid- 
ance of  the  action,  separate  and  combined,  of  these 
two  great  sources  of^  malaria. 

The  most  important  part  of  this  subiect  is  the 
consideration  of  the  remedies  for  the  evils  describ- 
ed. But  although  the  means  available  for  this 
end,  in  my  opinion,  are  ready,  cheap,  and  sore, 
still  it  is  needless  at  present  to  argue  in  their 
favor  at  great  length.  Unless  the  people  are 
aroused  to  a  proper  sense  of  the  evils  under  which 
the  country  suffers,  no  regard  will  be  paid  to  the 
considemtion  of  proper  remedies ;  and  if  the  form- 
er object  can  be  gained,  the  latter  will  then  neces- 
sarily follow. 

The  most  important  of  these  remedies,  and  of 
which  the  proper  use,  I  maintain,  will  remove 
nearly  all  the  existing  sources  of  malaria,  and 
make  lower  and  middle  Virginia  in  eenerai  as 
healthy  as  any  region  of  the  earth — will  be  mere- 
ly here  stated  concisely  but  distinctly. 

Ist.  To  prevent  the  continuance  of  any  mill- 
ponds  of  very  uncertain  supply,  and  variable 
"  head,"  or  height  of  water. 

2d.  To  furnish  to  the  land-floods,  of  stieams 
swollen  by  rains,  or  by  any  mill-ponds  still  iefV, 
the  quickest  fmd  best  possible  discha^ie  to  tide- 
water by  open  canaTs,  so  as  to  prevent  the  fiesh- 
waters  passing  over  any  salt-marshes. 

3d.  To  drain  the  great  flat  swamps;  all  of 
which  require  a  continued  canal  to  be  extended 
from  the  lowest  out-let,  up  to  the  head  of  the  sup- 
ply of  water,  in  the  most  eflective  couise,  and  on 


Sr  nl%.S^7arli^^a;"eT^^^^^^^^^         ^o^s  I  -  f  neral.  plan,  t^-gh  ^^^^^^ 

servinir  to  promote  health.    Of  ttis  kind  were  the  ent  propnetons.    T^e  ^ railage  of  land^w^^^ 


aervwg  to  promote 
openiiig  and  straightening  of  the  choked  chan- 
nels ofsmall  rivers,  and  many  large  streams,  in 
the  hilly  country,  where  there  was^  enough  de- 
scent to  enable  each  individual  proprietor  of  flood- 
ed low-ground,  to  relieve  it  by  operations  confined 
to  his  own  land.  The  effectual  drainage  of  much 
land  of  this  kind  has  produced  so  much  benefit  to 
health,  as,  in  many  cases,  to  balance,  and  even  ex- 
ceed, the  increasing  pestiferous  effects  of  the  neigh- 
boring mill-ponds.  Such  facts  would  be  taken, 
by  most  persons,  as  proofs  that  the  increase  of 
mifl-ponds  had  not  increased  disease. 

Such  benefits  have  been  produced  by  the  gradual 
draining  of  the  extensive  low-ground  of  Glouces- 
ter, which  in  its  former  and  natural  swampy  state, 
must,  necessarily,  have  been  an  abundant  source  of 
malaria.  This  change,  together  with  other  cir- 
cumstances stated  in  the  recent  description  of  that 
Sirt  of  the  country,  has  operated  to  render  the 
lottcester  as  free  from  bilious  disorders  as  any 
part  of  the  tide- water  region— eave  the  adjoining 


ed,  is  effectually  forbidden  by  the  existing  laws  ; 
as  there  is  no  power  to  act,  unless  all  the  proprie- 
tors concur  in  every  particular  of  the  execution 
and  expense  of  the  drainage ;  which  is  obvioudy 
impossible. 

4th.  To  refrain  from  embanking  from  the  tide 
any.  marshes  of  the  usual  putrescent  and  perisha- 
ble soil. 

6th.  To  apply  marl  or  lime  to  all  lapds  needing 
calcareous  manures,  and  on  which  tliey  could  be 
furnished  at  not  too  great  cost  for  even  such  great 
improvement  of  soil  and  product,  as  would  certain- 
ly be  obtained  in  such  cases. 

The  two  last  means  of  prevention  are  altogether 
within  the  province  of  individuals,  and  will  be 
used,  or  not,  according  to  the  views  of  different  in- 
dividuals, as  to  the  agricultural  profit  to  be  expect- 
ed from  such  operations. 


*  See  the  facts  and  reasons  stated  more  full 
179  and  190,  in  the  last  numbo'  of  Farmers' 
ter. 

t  The  same,  p  190. 
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The  three  firot-Qamed  means  of  remedy  would 
each  require  the  action  of  the  legisJature,  to  ena- 
ble them  to  be  ueed  to  any  extent. 

The  necessity  for  a  general  plan  being  author- 
ized by  law  {or  inducing  and  compelling  combined 
operations  to  drain  swamps  on  lon^  and  sluggish 
streams,  though  merely  for  agricultural  improve- 
ment and  profit,  is  already  evident  to  most  intelli- 
gent larmers ;  ^nd  perhaps  nothing  is  now  want- 
ing to  procure  such  legislation,  but  the  proper  ex- 
ertion of  some  of  the  individuals  who  are  most  in- 
terested on  the  subject.* 

The  giving  free  vent  to  land-floods,  also,  by 
wide  and  straight  canals,  and  preventing  them, 
by  dikes,  from  overflowing  the  salt-marshes, 
though  a  kind  of  work  requiring  public  money,  as 
well  as  legal  authority,  still  may  be  hoped  ibr, 
when  the  necessity  of  the  measure  shall  have  been 
made  evident. 

Sut  there  is  no  such  prospect  of  success  as  to 
the  most  important  reform  needed,  in  the  putting 
down  of  all  fever- breeding  mill-ponds;  and  he 
who  will  venture  to  advocate  this  general  mea- 
sure, will  be  regarded  by  most  of  those  whom  he 
aims  to  serve,  as  more  an  enemy  than  friend  to 
their  interests,  and^ore  deserving  to, be  treated 
as  a  lunatic,  than  to  be  respected  as  a  judicious 
advocate  for  valuable  public  Improvements.  It  is 
not  in  the  vain  hope  of  no^  enforcing  my  views 
by  extended  argument,  but  to  offer  explanations, 
and  thereby  prevent  misconstruction,  on  aome  par- 
ticular points,  that  some  further  lemarks  will  now 
be  oflered. 

Even  if  the  public  mind  had  been  prepared  for 
a  full  legal  reformation  of  the  police  of  mill-ponds, 
and  for  the  laying  dry  all  such  as  are  nuisances  to 
health,  there  would  be  no  accompanying  necessi- 
ty for  injuring  the 'private  interests  of*^m ill-owners, 
nor  of  causing  material  loss  or  inconvenience  to 
the  customers  of  the  mills.  In  the  first  place,  in 
justice  to  the  vested  rights  of  the  millers,  (how- 
ever unjust  to  others,  and  injurious  to  the  public 
may  have  been  the  original  creation  of  their  rights,) 
1  would  advocate  full  compensation  being  made 
ibr  every  sacrifice  of  value  in  their  ponds,  which 
should  be.reqMired  and  compelled  for  the  general 
benefit.  But  not  more  than  full  compensation  for 
all  value  thus  destroyed  should  be  granted  ;  and 
many  of  the  fever-breedliig  ponds  have  really  no 
pecuniary  value  to  their  owners  or  to  the  public ; 
and  moet  others  may,  to  greater  advantage,  be 
supplied  with  water  by  canals,  instead  of  by  ponds. 
Kven  if  ^one-third  ol  all  the  mills  should  be  thus 
put  down  entirely,  these  would  be  such  as  now 
always  fail  in  dry  seasons;  and  the  more  perma- 
nent and  regular  supplies  of  water,  which  all  the 
remaining  mills  would  receive  from  the  canals 
substituted  tor  ponds,  would  render  them  able  to 
Ornish  the  whole  country  with  meal,  with  regu- 
larity, certainty,  and  in  abundance,  and  there&re 
more  suitably  and  conveniently  to  the  consumers, 
than  ail  the  mills,  good  and  bad,  now  in  opera- 
tien.  By  an  important  innovation  in  the  law  in 
regard  to  mills,  (enacted  March  2d,  IB26,)  every 
owner  of  a  mill  is  authorized  to  cut  a  canal  through 
the  lands  of  other  persons,  if  required  by  the  nature 
of  the  locality,  so  as  to  substitute  the  pond  by  a  ca- 
nal, fiefbre  this  amendment  of  the  old  law,  no 
mill-owner  could  effect  any  such  improvementy 

*  See  Far.  Reg.  vol.  I.,  fp.  2S2,  3S6,  518, 739,  734. 


unless  ill  the  rare  case  of  his  own  land  extending 
under  the  whole  course  of  the  desired  canal.  The 
privileges  offered  by  tliis  new  provision  have  alrea- 
dy been  availed  of  in  many  cases^  in  Charlotiei 
and  the  neighboring  counties^  and  to  great  advan* 
tage  in  regard  to  health  as  well  as  to  increased 
power  to  the  mills,  and  areat  value  gained  in  th« 
rich  drained  bottoms  ol*  the  ponds  being  put  under 
cultivation.  Slow  as  such  lessons  are  usually 
learned,  and  slow  as  new  agricultural  improve* 
meuts  are  brought  into  extei^ed  use,  this  nighly 
beneficial  and  profitable  improvement,  cannot  fail 
to  be  adopted  generally  in  the  course  of  time.* 
The  main  obstacle  to  the  early  and  general  substi- 
tution of  canals  for  ponds,  wherever  the  change 
is  practicable,  is  the  absurd  legal  distribution  of 
rights  in  the  mill-ponds  and  the  land  which  they 
cover,  as  stated  on  a  preceding  page  (223) ;  one 
person  being  vested  with  the  perpetual  right  to 
keep  the  land  overflowed  and  worthless,  while 
others  have  the  right  of  property  in  that  land,  to 
be  exercised  only  in  the  never-expected  event  of 
the  owner  of  the  pond  drawing  it  off  and  drain- 
ing the  rich  bottom;  and  that  for  the  gain  of  others, 
more  than  himself.  Now  1  would  get  rid  of  this 
absurd  conflict  of  rights,  by  vesting  the  full  proper- 
ly in  the  land  covered,  m  every  mill-owner  who 
would  draw  off  the  pond ;  or  if  he  did  not  avail  of 
the  privilege  ofi'erec^  the  land  should  be  jgiven  up 
to  lis  former  owners,  or  to  any  one  else,  who 
would  construct  a  canal^  and  thereby  secure  to  the 
use  of  the  mill  an  equally  good  supply  of  wat^c- 
power. 

Each  of  the  several  remedies  proposed  and  sta- 
ted above,  would  alone  furnish  a  tiruitful  subject 
for  investigation  and  discussion.  But  more  ex- 
tended remark  from  this  source,  is  as  yet  uncalled 
Ibr.  Other  persons,  having  better  practical  infor- 
mation, and  thereby  prepared  to  confirm  or  to  dis- 
prove the  positions  here  assumed,  are  invited  to 
aid  in  the  discussion.  Let  the  truth  be  made 
known,  on  whichever  side  it  may  be  found ;  and 
should  all  facts  and  deductions  presented  serve  to 
show  that  the  present  system  greatly  needs  re- 
fbrmalionj  and  to  awaken  the  public  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  object,  then  will  be  the  suitable  and 
propitious  time  to  ask  attention  to  remedies  pro- 
posed tor  the  then  acknowled^d  evils,  inflicted 
Dv  the  action  or  permission  of  the  government. 
Whenever  the  legislature  is  prepared  to  act  deci- 
sively on  this  whole  Question,  there  will  be  before 
them  a  subject  for  the  internal  improvement  of 
of  Virginia,  far  more  important  in  beneficial  re- 
sults, than  tlie  roads  and  canals  which  have  cost 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  treasury ;  aqd  yet  which 
will  be  cheaper,  compared  to  the  profit  to  be  cer- 
tainly counted  on,  than  the  most  humble  or  coit- 
terapiibie  job  yet  carried  through  by  public  expen- 
diture and  as  a  public  improvement. 

But  according  to  the  existing  law,  any  singfe 
individual  who  cleariy  sustains  injury  to  health  from 
any  particular  mill-pond,  has  even  now  the  leffal 
power  to  have  that  particular  nuisance  abated,  by 
means  of  suit  for  damages  for  the  injury  thereby 
sustained,  it  has  been  judicially  settled,  that 
such  ground  of  suit  tor  damages  is  not  prevented 
by  any  previous  assessment  by  the  first  jury,  nor 
by  any  lapse  of  time  during  which  the  mill  has 

.     .  I    -  ■  I  .   ,  a 
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*  See  facts  and  statements  ou  this  subject  at  p.  281, 
vol.  v.,  pp.  I  to  8.;  p.  579,  vol.  II.;  p.  874,  vol.  IV. 
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beeti  standing;  nor  is  the  ground  removed  by  the 
new  daniagee  awarded  tor  injury  already  sustain- 
ed and  sued  lor.  No  matter  how  often  damages 
may  have  been  given  to  the  plaint itf'  by  succes- 
sive verdicts,  and  paid  by  the  defendant,  there 
will  continue  ground  to  bue,  and  recover,  as  long 
as  the  pond  remains,  and  is  hurtful.  It  is  surpris- 
ing that  the  law,  so  fiivorable  to  the  interests  of 
mill-owners,  and  regardless  ofali  couHicting  inter- 
ests and  rights  of  other  persons,  should  have  per- 
mitted, in  this  particular,  so  much  of  remedy  for  the 
previous  injustice  and  injury  inflicted  by  the  law. 
And  it  is  stilt  more  surprising,  that  after  legal  de- 
cisions have  so  clearly  shown  the  remedy,  that  of  so 
many  thousands  of  individuals  who  are  unques- 
tionably suflering  every  autumn  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  stagnant  mill-|)onds,  so  lew  should  have 
availed  themselves  ol  the  uflered  means  of  relici*. 

If  the  importance  of  this  general  subiect  were 
diily  appreciated,  its  investigation  would  become 
an  object  of  the  care,  and  be  conducted  at  the  ex- 
liense  of  government.     If  the  legislature  of  Vir- 

Sinia  (for  example)  would  institute  a  "General 
oard  of  Health,"  or  "  Commispion  of  Sanitary 
Police,"  for  the  purpose  of  invest israting  tjj^e  sub- 
ject of  malaria  thoroughly,  and  of  reporting*  the 
sources  and  proper  remedies,  the  body  of  evidence 
which  would  be  collected,  and  the  afler-results, 
might  be  made  worth  many  millions  of  increased 
|)ecuniary  value  to  the  state,  besides  the  far  great- 
er benefit  to  be  produced  to  the  health,  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  qualities,  and  the  general  happiness 
of  the  ()eople.  At  any  possible  cost  of  such  an  in- 
vestigation, and  of  the  system  of  measures  found- 
ed thereon,  the  public  improvement  and  benefit 
produced  thereby  would  exceed  the  expenses  an 
hundred -fold. 


CHIKKSfi  TRKAf  I8E  ON  RAISING  BILK-WORMS. 

[We  are  indebted  to  the  attention  of  the  Hon.  John 
Forsyth,  Secretary  of  State,  for  a  very  curious  work, 
which,  upon  his  recommendation,  and  we  may  say  un- 
der his  auspices,  has  recently  been  translated  and 
published  in  this  country.  It  is  an  octavo  volume  of 
169  payees,  and  10  plates,  published  by  Peter  Force, 
Washington,  February,  1838,  and  entitled  9L*Svimmary 
of  the  principal  Chinese  T^taU&eB  upon  the  Culture  of 
the  Mulberry  and  the  Rearing  of  SiOc-womu.*  The 
American  publisher's  note  states  that^ 

**This  "Summary  "was  first  translated  from  the  Chi- 
nese, by  Stanislas  Julien,  member  of  the  French  In- 
stitute, and  professor  of  Chinese  Literature,  id  the 
College  of  France,  and  printed  at  the  Royal  Press,  in 
Paris,  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Ag- 
riculture and  Commerce.  The  French  copy  from 
which  this  trduslation  was  made,  was  transmitted 
from  Paris,  to  the  Secretary  or  State,  and  by 
his  recommendation  has  been  translated  and  published 
here." 

The  body  of  the  work  consists  of  numerous  extracts 
from  various  Chinese  works  and  authors,  on  the  cul- 
ture of  the  mulberry,  and  all  the  different  parts  of  the 
management  of  silk-worms,  and  the  cocoons.  The 
Chinese  originals  of  these  extracts,  are  of  various  ages, 
but  generally  of  very  ancient  date,  and  some  are  as  old 


as  4000  years.  Independent  of  any  eeonomiea]  value . 
in  the  Ainiisbing  instruction  in  unknown  and  useful 
practices,  this  work  is  a  literary  curiosity,  which  can- 
not fad  to  be  interesting  to  every  general  reader  who 
knows  any  thing  of  the  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the 
Chinese  people.  That  nation  bad  reached  a  very  hi^ 
degree  of  civilization,  and  of  advancement  in  leanuog 
and  the  ornamental  and  osef'ttl  arts,  miftiy  centuries  be- 
fore any  part  of  the  now  enlightened  portion  of  the 
world  had  emerged  from  ignorance  and  barbarism.  The 
Chinese  were  thousands  of  years  ago  but  little  less 
advanced  in  these  respects  than  now;  and  if  tbej 
have  learned  less  (as  is  the  case  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree)  than  any  rising  people,* they  have  also  lost 
nothing  of  the  acquisitions  in  knowledge  wbicli  they 
possessed  thousands  of  years  sgo.  If,  therefore,  from 
their  l>ooks  and  their  present  practices  we  can  leani 
nothing  novel  or  of  late  improvement,  in  China,  we 
may  surely  count  on  meeting  with  instructions  and 
practices  approved  by  the  experience  gained  through 
many  centuries,  by  the  most  industrious,  careful,  and 
economical  people  in  the  world. 

But  it  is  not  merely  to  readers  of  literary  or 
antiquarian  taste  that  this  book  may  be  interesting 
and  valuable.  There  are  many  particulars  of  man- 
agement recommended  which  are  different  from  any 
used  in  Europe  or  this  country;  and  if^  to  any  of  these 
practices,  the  Chinese  owe  their  great  and  peculiar 
success  in  rearing  silk-worms,  and  in  silk  culture  ge- 
nerally ,then  there  may  be  much  value  gained  by  adopt- 
ing some  of  their  methods,,  novel  to  us,  though  per- 
haps in  use  twenty  or  thirty  centuries  in  China.  la  a 
late  number  of  the  Farmers'  Register  there  was  re- 
published the  novel  information  that  rice-flour  was  a 
useful  addition  to  the  food  of  silk  worms;  and  this  new 
discovery  is  found  among  the  very  old  instructions  pre- 
sented  in  tbi^  Chinese  work. 

Other  and  more  important  differences  of  practice 
are  exhibited  in  the  manner  of  giving  ibod  to  the 
worms,  and  especially  in  the  numerous  timca  of  feed- 
ing, through  night  as  well  as  day.  In  regard  to 
other  things,  we  quote  the  last  paragraph  of  the  **In- 
troduction"  to  the  French  version,  by  M.  Camille 
Beauvais,  who  is  one  of  the  highest  European  author- 
ities on  silk  culture. 

**l  should  like,  in  terminating  these  reflections,  to 
call  the  attention  of  tlfe  reader  to  some  impoitaat 
points  of  the  Chinese  work;  for  example,  upon  the 
manner  of  making  the  butterflies  lay  their  eggs,  and  of 
preserving  the  eggs ;  also,  of  the  means  empbyed  to 
make  them  hatch  at  the  same  time.  I  will  point  afteo- 
tion,  from  the  same  authority,  to  the  disastrous  efiects 
which  result  from  the  sudden  introduction  of  cold  and 
damp  air  in  a  silk-room,  where  the  temperature  la 
high,  as  well  as  the  fatal  influence  which  is  produced 
by  the  fermentation  of  the  leaves,  upon  the  nealth  of 
the  silk-worms.  I  will  add  another  fiict,  to  give  in  a 
f(fw  words  an  idea  of  the  incontestable  superiority  of 
the  Chinese  methods  over  the  European:  it  is,  that 
they  kardhf  lose  one  tUk-worm  out  of  a  huuktd,  while 
the  Europeans  lou  fifty  out  of  a  kuihdred.*^ 

We  shall  copy  from  the  American  version  of  tbe 
Chinese  work  the  part  containing  instructioDa  for 
managing  the  insects,  from  the  egg  to  the  end  of  tbe 
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feeding;  and  alao  a  part  of  the  **  Advertisement"  of  the 
French  translator,  S.  Julien.  In  the  last  mentioned, 
oiir.readeni  will  probably  find  cause  for  astonishment 
in  the  account  of  the  great  number  of  Chinese  books 
on  agriculture. — ^£0.  Fab.  Reg.] 

Extract  from  the  jfdvertisementcfthe  Translator. 

A  etranscr  to  the  serigme  mduetry,  and  to  the 
science  orfim'iculture,  it  does  not  belong  to  me, 
above  all,  alter  the  introduction  of  M.  Oamille 
Beauvais,  to  speak  of  the  practical  advantages 
which  the  Chinese  work  oners,  and  of  which  I 
now  publish  the  translation. 

I  will  only  present  to  the  reader  some  details, 
purely  literary,  of  which,  some  will  not,  perhaps, 
be  uninteresting.  The  Chinese,  whose  literature 
is  the  richest  in  the  world,  possesses  many  hun- 
dred works  upon  agriculture,  which,  among  us, 
always  comnrises  the  raiwng  of  gilk-ioonns  and 
the  cultivation  of  mulberry  trees.  They  have 
also  particular  treatises,  such  as  the  T^annchou, 
the  7)mn-king  (books  on  silk-worms); the  iVan- 
fang-tsan-chouy  methods  used  in.  the  south;  the 
I^e-fang'tsan-chou,  methods  used  in  the  north  of 
China,  the  I-sang'tsong-lun,  general  considera- 
tions upon  the  cultivation  of  mulberry  trees,  etc. 
But  among  the  twelve  thousand  Chinese  volumes 
which  the  Royal  Libraiy  possesses,  there  are  but 
three  n^orks  which  treat  in  a  manner  more  or  less 
extensive  of  the  double  Question  which  occupies 
ue.  The  first  is  a  small  Eneyclopsedla  of  the 
Arts  and  Trades,  in  3  volumes,  8vo.,  entitled 
merir-kong'kl^i-wej  of  which  the  second  edition 
has  appeared  in  1636.  Brief  proceedings  are 
found  there,  which  co^npetent  persons  have 
thought  very  interesting.  I  have  given  them  the 
greater  part  in  the  Supplement,  (page  187-169.) 
The  second  work  is  found  in  an  agriculiuraJ  col- 
lection of  sixty  books,  entitled  Nong-tcking-tsioU' 
en-chou^  It  has  been  composed  by  8iu-Kouang- 
kij  who,  after  having  obtained  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor, occupied  successively  the  most  eminent  oA 
ficeq,  and  became  preceptor  to  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Emperor.  We  see  in  his  biography,*  that  in 
the  35th  year  of  the  reign  of  Chin-ts&ng  (1607), 
he  i^eceived  lessons  from  a  learned  European 
named  Li-ma-teoti,  (the  celebrated  missionary, 
Matthew  Ricci),  and  thai  he  studied  under  his  di- 
rection astronomy,  mathematics,  in  their  applica- 
tion to  the  Chinese  calendar,  and  the  theory  of 
fire-arms.  The  Emperor  Sse-tsong  having  he&rd 
that  SiU'kouangf  who  had  just  died,  had  left  a 
great  work  on  agriculture,  entitled  Nong-tcking- 
tsionen-chou,  ordered  it  to  be  presented  to  him  by 
the  nephew  of  the  author,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

The  third  work  is  entitled  JKing'ting-cheoU'Chi' 
thong-khao,  or  a  General  Examination  of  Agricul- 
ture, composed  by  order  of  the  Emperor.  It  is 
twice  as  extensive  as  th^  preceding  collection,  and 
is  composed  of  lxxviii  oooks,  distributed  in  24 
volumes,  sfnall,  in  folio,  printed  with  all  the  care 
and  elegance  that  distinguishes  the  imperial  edi- 
tions. This  compilation,  undertaken  a  hundred 
years  after,  (in  1739,)  in  virtue  of  a  sppcial  de- 

^  Ming-ue  (Annals  of  the  Dynasty  of  the  Mtng), 
book  ccLi,  folio  15,  imperial  edition,  of  twenty-four 
historians  of  the  first  order,  in  700  vol'imes,  small  folio. 
Peking,  1789. 


cree,  by  learned  men  of  the  first  order,  aided  by 
the  mofit  skilful  agriculturifits  of  the  empire,  gives 
him  a  high  importance.  The  extent  of  this  work, 
its  official  diaracter,  and  recent  date,  if  compared 
with  the  two  collections  above-mentioned,  have 
made  me  resolve  to  extract  from  it  the  Treatise  on 
the  Cultivation  of  Mulberry  Trees  and  the  Rais- 
i^S  ^f  ^^^'  ^ormsj  the  translation  of  which  the 
Minister  of  Commerce  has  intrusted  to  me. 

If  I  was  not  afraid  of  being  misled  from  my  sub- 
ject, I  would  make  all  the  objects  known  which 
this  agrkuhural  encyclopedia  embraces.  I  will 
content  myself  lo  say  that  a  complete  treatise  can 
be  found  there,  (tiooks  xxi— xl.)  of  leguminous 
plants,  of  grain,  and  particulariy  of  the  cuhivation 
of  rice,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  figures  (in- 
graved  with  care,  of  which  more  than  a  hundred 
represent  the  ploughing  instruments  of  the  Chi- 
nese, and  the  machines  which  they  make  use  of 
tor  the  irrigation  of  the  fields.  The  part  which  I 
have  translated  occupies  books  lxxii,  lxxyt. 

The  reader  will  be  able  to  form  an  idea  ef  the 
immense  riches  of  the  Chinese  literature,  by  learn- 
ing that  the  agricultural  collections,  entitled  Cheou-- 
ditnthong-kao,  from*  which  my  translation  is  ex- 
tracted, made  a  part  of  theMibrary  of  the  most  es- 
timable works  in  China,  of  which  the  publication 
was  ordered  in  1773,  by  the  Emperor  JKhien-Urngf 
and  which,  according  to  the  decree  of  this  prince, 
was  composed  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  thoilsand 
vqiunes.  This  collection  was  to  form  four  libra- 
ries, called,  Sse-kou,  or  the  four  Treasures,  H 
yet  continues  to  be  printed,  and  in  1818  there  had 
already  appeared  seventy-eight  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  volumes,  of  that  vast  col- 
lection. There  has  been  published  by  order  of 
the  Emperor  two  accurate  catalogues;  one  very 
much  abridged,  in  fifteen* small  volumes,  12mo., 
(Peking,  1775,)  and  the  other  very  extensive  in 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  volumes,  8vo.,  f  Pe- 
king, 1782.)  '        'V 


THE  RAISING  OF  SILK-WOR'MS. 

PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS. 

Testimony  from  Chinese  author s^  who  speak  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry^  arui  the  rais- 
ing of  sUk-wormSy  from  the  most  ancient  timeSj 
(i^  years  ago,)  down  to  the  year  ^6  of  the 
Christian  era. 

In  the  Book  on  Silk  Worms  we  read : 

"  The  lawful  wife  of  the  emperor  Hoavg-ti, 
named  Si-ling-chi,  began  ifie  culture  of  silk." 

It  was  at  that  time  that  the  emperor,  Hoang-ti, 
invented  the  art  of  making  garments. 

Observations  by  the  Translator, ^'TYvt  Fame  fact 
is  mentioned  more  in  detail,  in  the  General  Histo- 
ry of  China,  by  P.  Mailla,  in  the  year  2602,  before 
our  era,  (4438  years  ago.) 

"  This  great  prince,  (Hoang-ti,)  was  desirous 
that  Si'ling'Cht,  his  legitimate  wife,  should  con- 
tribute to  the  happiness  of  his  people.  He  charg- 
ed her  to  examine  the  silk-worms,  and  to  test  the 
practicability  of  using  the  thread.  Si-ling-chi 
had  a  large  quantitv  of  these  insects  collected, 
which  she  fed  hersefl^  in  a  place  prepared  solely 
for  that  purpose,  and  discovered  not  only  tlie 
means  of  raising  them,  but  also  the  manner  of 
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teeiing  the  silk,  and  of  employing  it  to  make  gar* 
mente." 

It  is  through  gratitude  for  so  great  a  benefit, 
•ays  the  history,  entitled  fVat-kiy  that  posterity 
has  deified  Si-ling-chij,  and  rendered  her  particu- 
lar honors,  under  the  name  of  the  Goddess  ofSUk 
Worms,  (Memoirs  upon  the  Chinese,  Vol.  Id, 
page  240.) 

It  is  written  in  the  chapter  It^hong^  of  Chou- 
kingi  one  of  the  five  canonical  books  of  China : 

"  The  mulberry  trees  may  be  planted  and  the 
silk  worms  raised." 

Observation. — According  to  the  annals  of  Chi- 
na, this  chapter  was  composed  about  the  year 
2206  before  Christ,  (4041  years  ago.)  See  the 
C^otk-kingj  translated  by  P.  Gaubil,  page  46. 
[St.  Juheu.]    • 

It  is  written  in  the  Book  on  Wormsy  one  of  the 
five  canonical  books,  chapter  Pin-Jimg,  ode  1 : 

"  in  the  month,  when  the  silk  worms  are  fed, 
(in  the  fourth  month,)  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry 
trees  must  be  gathered." 

Observatum, — This  chapter  was  composed  by 
Tdieou^kong,  uncle  to  the  emperor  Tching-wang, 
about  the  year  1116  before  our  era  (viz.:  2d61 
years  ago.)    [St.  Julien.] 

We  read  in  the  Li-ki,  or  Book  of  Ceremonies, 
one  of  the  five  canonical  Chinese  books,)  in  the 
chapter  Youei-sing  : 

"In  the  last  spring  month,  the  young  empress 
purifies  herself,  and  offers  a  sacrifice  to  tlie  God- 
dess of  Silk  Worms.  She  goes  to  the  fields,  si- 
tuated to  the  east,  and  gathers  mulberry  leaves 
herself.  She  forbids  the  noble  ladies  and  minis- 
ters' wives  all  ornamental  dress,  and  she  dis- 
penses with  the  labors  of  her  wailing- women,  who 
s^w  and  embroider,  so  that  they,  ma^  be  able  to 
give  all  their  attention  to  the  raising  of  silk 
worms." 

Observation. — The  Li-ki,  Cor  Book  of  Rites,) 
from  which  this  passage  has  been  extracted,  was 
compiled  by  Confucius,  whose  birth  was  661  years 
before  Christ. 

The  work  we  translate  has  many  similar  pas- 
tafles,  which  relate  to  the  fourth  and  eleventh  cen- 
turies before  Christ.    [St.  Julien.] 

In  the  work  eij titled  Nong-sang-thong-kioue, 
we  read : 

<<The  place  called  kien-kouan,  (or  the  house  of 
cocoons,)  is  that  wher^  the  empress  herself  raises 
silk  wormtf.  In  ancient  times,  there  was  a  plan- 
tation of  mulberry  trees,  belonging  to  the  state, 
and  a  building  called  T^an-dkt,  (or  the  house  of 
the  fiilk  worms^)  which  had  the  same  destination 
as  that  which  is  now  designated  by  the  expres- 
sion, kien-kouan,  namely,  the  house  of  cocoons. 

''The  young  empress  purifies  herself,  and  offers 
a  sacrifice  to  the  Goddess  of  the  Silk  Worms,  as 
an  example  to  the  whole  empire,  and  to  promote 
the  general  culture  of  silk.  The  empress  repairs 
to  a  mulberry  plantation.  'She  first  cuts  a  branch; 
an  attendant,  who  holds  a  basket,  receives  the 
leaves  of  the  mulberry  trees;  afterwards,  the  em- 
press cuts  three  branches.  A  maid  of  honor,  en- 
dowed with  the  title  of  Ouing-chou,  (or  Presi- 
dent,) throws  herself  on  her  knees,  ana  says :  It 
is  enough.    The  attendant  who  holds  the  basket 


receives  the  leaves,  and  carries  them  4o  the  «ilk 
worms.  It  is  forbidden  to  carry  the  leaves  of  ihe 
mulberry  tree  to  that  part  of  the  palace  called 
Ken-ch%,  or  the  golden  bouse." 

In  the  history  of  the  emperor  Htao-wen-tij 
whose  reign  began  in  the  year  163,  before  Chiisly 
it  is  observed : 

"  By  a  decree,  the  empress  was  commamled  to 
gather  the  leaves  of  the  mulbeny  trees  bereei^  to 
leed  the  silk  worms,  and  to  furnish  t^e  gameots 
destined  for  sacrifices." 

71u  year  166,  before  Christ — ^The  eBapem 
JRng'ti,  made  a  decree,  and  commanded  the  em- 
press to  gather  some  mulberry  leaves  herself  in 
order  to  set  the  example  to  the  whole  empire. 

The  year  48,  before  Qtrist.— The  mother  ok  the 
emperor,  Youen-ti,  visited  the  house  of  oocoods, 
(or  of  the  silk  worms,)  and  followed  by  the  em- 
press and  the  ladies  of  the  palace,  she  went  and 
gathered  some  mulberry  leaves. 

The  year  68,  anno  Dominu — Under  the  reign  olC 
Ming'ii,  of  the  dynasty  of  Han,  the  empreae  and 
her  attendants  raised  silk  worms* 

The  year  220,  anno  Domini, — Under  the  dy- 
nasty of  WH,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Wenti^ 
raised  silk  worms,  in  a  place  situated  to  Ihe  north 
of  the  city,  so  as  ^o  conform  to  the  ritual  of  the 
dynasty  of  Tcheou,  [Work  composed  in  the 
tenth  century  before  Christ.] 

Between  the  years  266  and  276  anno  J>ominL — 
Under  the  reign  of  Wou-ti,  of  the  dynasty  of 
TVtn,  in  the  years  of  TTun-khang^  the  emperor 
built  a  house  called  7^n-kong,  for  the  silk  worms. 
The  empress  went  herself^  to  gather  muibeiry 
leaves,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  ancient  customs 
of  the  dynasty  of /Tan,  and  those  of  fVtL 


'  Between  the  years  464  and  467,  anno 

Under  the  dynasty  of  Song,  the  emperor  itiao- 

xoou-ti  had  a  house  constructed  for  the  silk  worms. 

The  empress  gathered,  herself^  the  leaver  of 
the  mulberry  trees,  conformably  to  the  usage  of 
the  dynasty  of  I^n. 

The  author  of  the  work  entitled  Nongsang* 
thong'kioue,  continues  to  quote  some  analogous 
facts,  which  he  had  gathered  from  the  history  of 
the  emperors,  from  the  years  of  Thien-paa,  (from 
968  to  976,  J  of  the  dynasty  of  Song,  under  which 
he  lived,  so  as  to  show,  that  from  the  highest  an* 
tiquity,  the  empress  raised  silk  worms  as  an  ex- 
ample to  the  whole  empire. 

In  the  work  entitled  T^n-lun,  or  Considera- 
tions upon  the  Silk  Worm,  we  notice : 

«  Every  species  of  tree  requires  a  .partieQlar 
soil,  except  the  mul beery  tree  alone,  which  grows 
every  where;  and,  consecjuendy,  there  in  not  a 
single  place  in  the  empire  where  silk  ivormB 
cannot  be  raised." 

The  book  on  worms  says,  in  chapter  Pin-Jbng, 
(composed  about  the  year  1116.  before  Christ :) 

"  A  young  girl  takes  her  elegant  basket  and 
follows  the  concealed  paths,  to  gather  mulberry 
leaves." 
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By  this  pamage  it  is  .seen  that  silk  worms 
could  be  raised  in  the  country  of  Pin. 

ObservaUon. — The  country  of  Pin  corresponds 
with  the  territory  of  which  iSi-gan-fou  k  now  the 
capital)  of  the  present  province  of  Chen-gi,  which 
is  situated  in  the  northwest  of  Ghina.~[St.  Ju- 
lien.] 

in  the  ode  of  Tiang-ickong'tseu,  of  the  same 
work,  we  read :  '<  Take  care  not  to  destroy  oar 
mulberry  trees." 

This  passage  shows  that  silk  worms  could  be 
raised  in  the  country  of  Tching. 

Obeervation. — The  country  of  Tdnng  corre- 
sponds with  the  country  of  Tcking-tcheouy  a  de- 
pendency of  the  department  of  Knal-fong-fou,  in 
the  province  of  Ho-nan,  which  is  situat^  in  the 
centre  of  China.    [St.  Julien.] 

In  the  ode  entitled  Tehe-sin,  we  read : 

'*The  mulberry  trees  grow  upon  steep  hills, 
and  poplar  trees  in  moist  valleys." 

This  passage  shows  that  silk  worms  could  be 
raised  in  the  kingdom  of  ITtain. 

OhatrwUum. — The  country  of  Hmn  corre- 
sponds to  TTuA-youan-fiUf  which  is  now  the  capital 
of  Chan-n.  That  province  is  situated  in  the 
north  of  China.    [St.  Julien.] 

In  the  ode  entitled  Mong,  we  observe : 
<<  The  malberry  leaves  have  not  yet  fallen;  thev 
are  fresh  and  abundant."    (Ibid.)    '<  The  mul- 
berrv  leaves  become  yellow  and  fall." 
Also,  in  the  ode  entitled  Sang-tchong  : 
'<He  made  an  appointment  to  meet  me  among 
the  mulberry  trees." 

These  two  passages  show  that  silk  worms  could 
be  raised  in  the  kin^om  of  H^A, 

ObBervaium. — The  country  of  FF«i  corre- 
sponds with  the  territory  of  fVet-hot^-Jbu,  in  the 
province  of  Ho-nan^  which  is  situated,  as  its 
name  indicates,  south  of  the  yellow  river.  The 
Ho-nan  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  China.  [St. 
Julien.] 


In  the  ode  entitled  Hoang-i^  we  find : 

'<He  cuts,  he  lope  the  trees,  called  yen  fwild 
mulberry  trees,)  and  Uhi^  (thorny  tree^,)  the 
leaves  of  which  serve  to  feed  silk  worms." 

This  passage  shows  that  silk  worms  could  be 
raised  in  the  country  of  Tchiou* 

ObservaHon. — ^The  author  continues  to  show, 
by  quotations  from  ancient  works^  ihat  silk  worms 
could  be  raised  in  the  country  of  Tcheouj  which 
corresponds  with  a  part  of  the  actual  province  of 
Hou^nanj  which  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  Chi- 
na; in  the  countries  of  Lou  and  Tlisi^  (in  the 
province  of  Qum-tang,)  in  the  north  of  China;  in 
the  country  of  7%sou,  (ancient  name  of  the  cen- 
tral province  of  Hou-kou-angt  of  which  has  been 
formed,  under  the  present  dynasty,  the  provinces 
ofHou-^e  and  Hou-nan;)  in  the  kingdom  of /^ 
<mg,  which  makes  a  part  of  the  actual  territory  of 
Ho-nan,  a  central  province  of  China,  and  in  the 
country  of  Cho,  which  corresponds  with  a  part  of 
the  present  territory  of  SBe-tchcueny  a  western  pro; 
yince  of  China. 

The  author  thus  terminates  this  article :  '<  The 
five  kinds  of  seed  may  be  cultivated,  and  harvests 
obtained,  in  the  coldest  counlries  of  China ;  fur- 


ther, mulberry  trees  may  be  successfully  cultivat- 
ed under  any  temperature  whatever." 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  SILK   WORMS'  APART- 
MENT. 

In  the  Book  of  Rites,  (written  by  Confucius,  in 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ,)  it  is  observed  : 

<<Theemperor  and  his  vassals  were  obligated 
to  keep  a  plantation  of  mulberry  trees,  belonging 
to  the  state,  and  a  nursery  for  silk  worms.  It  was 
established  near  a  river  or  brook  of  running  wa- 
ter ;  its  height  was  about  eleven  cubits,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  hedge  of  tbornv  j^hrubs." 

Same  Work. — Lots  were  drawn  by  the  ladies  of 
the  three  palaces,  and  the  noble-women  who 
were  pure,  and  surrounded  with  happy  omens, 
thus  chosen;  were  sent  to  th3  nursery,  to  feed  the 
silk  worms,  and  occupy  themselves  with  all  the 
care  of  their  raising. 

HiU-min-yao-dum. — The  windows  in  the  four 
fronts  of  the  building  must  be  opened,  and  paper 
pasted  on  them,  to  protect  the  worms  from  the  ex- 
terior air.  In  the  interior  of  the  silk  room,  fires 
must  be  lighted  at  the  four  angles. 

Same  toor^.—- In  the  third  month,  at  the  period 
called  Thaing-ming,  (the  5tb  of  April,)  the  wo- 
men charged  with  the  feeding  of  the  silk  worma, 
are  ordered  to  prepare  their  dwelling,  and  to  stop 
up  the  holes  and  cracks  through  which  the  air 
might  penetrate. 

Same  work, — The  silk  worms  naturally  love  re- 
pose, and  fear  loud  cries ;  therefore,  their  house 
should  be  guiet,  and  exempt  from  all  poise.  They 
love  the  heat,  and  fear  the  damp ;  tJieir  apart- 
ments should,  therefore,  be  constructed  of  boards. 
In  a  quiet  and  retired  house  they  will  not  be  trou- 
bled with  the  cries  and  clamor  of  men.  In  a  close 
house  they  will  be  sheltered  from  the  sudden 
south  winds.  In  a  house  constructed  with  plank, 
they  will  be  sheltered  from  the  exhalations  and 
damp  vapors  of  the  earth. 

The  Book  <m  Silk  Womu.^The  silk  worms 
like  an  apartment  with  a  mild  temperature ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  cocoons  should  be  kept  in  cool 
places. 

Wbu-pen-ain-chou. — The  house  of  the  silk 
worms  ought  to  be  distant  from  all  impurities, 
and  every  thing  that  exhales  a  disagreeable  odor, 
such  as  stables,  cow-houses,  &c.  Car6  must  be 
taken  during  the  night,  that  no  light  may  pene- 
trate the  windows,  or  suddenly  be  shown,  in  the 
dwelling  of  the  silk  worms.  Do  not  extinguish, 
in  the  silk  room,  paper  matches,  such  as  emit  a 
great  deal  of  smoke. 

When  the  worms  are  newly  hatched,  they  fear 
the  dust  made  in  sweeping.  They  are  disturbed 
by  crying  and  weeping ;  they  do  not  like  persons 
to  come  in  their  apartments,  who  are  not  perfect- 
ly clean.  For  example :  A  woman  who  has  been 
brought  to  bed  less  than  thirty  days,  or  who  has 
her  menses. 

(That  observation  is  drawn  from  another  work 
upon  the  same  stibiect.) 

Same  work. — Whenever  the  silk  worms  are 
raised  in  autumn,  the  tim6  of  their  hatching  is  not 
distant  from  the  three  periods  called  San-fo,  (They 
fall  in  the  middle  of  summer.)  The  heat  (of  the 
summer)  yet  subsists,  and  as  it  occasions  a  great 
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cleat  of  dampneflsin  the  apartments  ofsilk  ^^orrna, 
ihe  necessnry  meanures  muat  be  taken  for  the  air 
to  circulate  freely  in  every  part  of  the  nursery. 

COKRTRrCTIOH  OF  TUB  OVEIf. 

In  the  midille  of  the  house,  a  hole  must  be  dug, 
of  which  the  size  and  depth  must  be  proportion- 
ed to  the  dimensions  of  the  nursery.  The  ordina- 
ry size  of  this  hole  ought  to  be  four  feet  square. 
On  the  four  sides,  a  square  brick  wall,  cemented 
with  mortar,  must  be  raised  two  feet  in  height. 
Cow  dung  must  be  taken  well  dried  smd  reduced 
to  powder,  and  the  bottom  of  the  hole  must  be 
covered  with  a  bed  of  this  powder,  three  or  four 
inches  thick.  Above,  a  layer  of  small  pieces  of 
dry  wood  mgst  be  spread,  at  least  five  inche«  in 
diameter,  which  has  been  cut  in  the  last  month  of 
the  year.  Mulberry,  acacia,  elm,  or  any  kind  of 
hard  and  solid  wood  may  be  used.  Upon  these 
pieces  of  wood  spread  a  second  bed  of  dry  and 
pulverized  cow  dung.  In  the  emptv  places,  be- 
tween each  piece  of  wood,  the  pulverized  cow 
dung  must  be  well  beaten  down  so  as  not  \o  leave 
the  smallest  space;  lor  if  an  empty  space  be  led, 
the  fire  will  produce  flame,  which  may  injure  the 
house,  and  besides,  this  fire  would  not  last  for  any 
Icfngth  of  time.  When  the  hole  is  completely 
Alted,  and  the  pulverized  cow  dung,  that  covers  the 
fueces  of  wood' and  fills  the  spaces  between,  is  well 
pressed  down,  a  bed  of  the  same  matter  must  be 
spread  on.  Seven  or  eight  days  before  the  hatch- 
ing of  the  silk  worms,  live  coals  must  be  put  on 
Ihe  dry  cow  dung  and  covered  over  with  hot  ashes. 

The  dry  cow  dung  takes  fire,  and  emits  for  six 
or  seven  da^s  a  black  and  yellow  smoke.  One 
day  before  the  hatching  of^the  silk  worms,  the 
door  must  be  opened  to  dissipate  the  smoke,  then 
carefully  shut.  From  that  moment  the  wood 
and  the  dry  cow  dung  are  completely  on  fire,  to 
Ihe  bottom  of  the  hole. 

When  the  silk  worms  are  young,  they  like  the 
tieat  and  fear  the  smoke,  consequently  a  bright 
fire  must  not  be  made;  moreover,  a  smart  fire 
fiometimes  burns  with  force,  and  sometimes  sud- 
-denly  goes  out;  it  cannot  constantly  spread  an 
equal  and  uniform  heat,  fiut  when  the  fire  we 
recommend  is  once  well  lighted,  it  does  not  pro- 
duce any  smoke,  and  it  can  be  preserved  for  one 
or  two  months  without  being  extinguished  or  di- 
minished. A  mild  heat  is  experienced  without 
its  being  perceived  that  there  is  fire  in  the  apart- 
ment. But  if  small  branches  be  burnt,  they  will 
froduce  a  smoke  that  will  be  spread  throughout, 
t  is  necessary  to  construct,  on  the  edges  of  the 
hole,  a  small  square  wall  of  bricks,  about  two 
teet  high,  so  that  tl\/e  heat  may  ascend  and  pene- 
trate to  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  and  spread 
there  in  an  equal  manner.  This  wall  will  serve 
to  prevent  those  persons  who  move  round  the 
silk  room  at  night,  from  falling  unawares  into  the 
hole.  The  house  being  con^ructed  of  dry  and 
proper  materials  to  receive  the  heat,  the  partition 
walls  will  soon  become  warm.  The  smoke  pix>- 
ceeding  from  the  pulverized  cow  dung,  sufibcates 
aif  the  iiviecis  which  might  injure  the  silk  worms. 

Cow  dung  diffuses  a  wholesome  smell  in  the 
apartment  of  the  silk  worms. 

Observation  of  the  TVanslator, — The  surface  of 
the  hole  ought  to  be  covered  with  square  tiles, 
pierced  with  holes;  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the 
heat. 


The  old  paper  employed  to  cover  (he  win- 
dows, n)ust  be  replaced  by  white  and  perfectly 
clean  paper.  For  fear  the  heat  will  escape,  care 
must  be  taken  noC  to  raise  the  window  shatterR, 
or  i>he  straw  mats  from  the  windows,  orthedoore, 
during  the  time  the  old  paper  is  being  pulled  off*, 
and  new  pasted  on.  At  the  top  of  eacn  window, 
place  four  large  window  blinds,  or  screans,  of  firm 
texture.  They  must  be  arranged  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  roll  up  or  unroll  when  wanted. — (Sst- 
nong-pi-yong, 

Nong'Sang'thong'kioue. — When  a  nursery  is 
wanted,  for  the  silk  worms,  a  house  must  be  con- 
structed, exposed  to  the  south.  Above  all,  a 
smooth  and  agreeably. situated  place  must  b^  cho- 
sen. The  best  expostire  is  that  exactly  to  the 
south;  that  oi  the  south-west  is  not  so  good,  that 
of  the  east  still  less  so. 

If  the  house  is  old,  it  must  be  swept  with  a 
great  deal  of  care,  and  plastered  a  longtime  before 
it  ^11  be  wanted.  If  it  is  done  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  hatching  of  the  silk  worms,  the  partitioa 
walls  will  preserve  a  dampness  which  will  be  fa- 
tal to  them.  Some  persons  cover  the  house  with 
tiles,  others  ^ith  thatch.  Timber  and  wood  work 
must  be  plastered  within  and  without  to  prevent 
the  danger  of  fire.  In  the  nursery,  pillars  roust 
be  placed,  furnished  with  cross  pieces,  to  receive 
the. frames.  The  windows  must  have  a  large 
opening,  to  admit  sufficient  light  to  distinguish 
the  sleeping  and  the  awaking  of  the  silk  worms. 
Above  the  shelf,  small  dormer  windows  ahoukl 
be  opened,  to  inorease  the  light  of  the  morning 
and  evening,  when  required. 

Even  with  the  ground,  pipes,  or  air  conductors, 
communicating  with  the  outside,  must  be  placed 
at  regular  distances,  and  arranged  so  that  they 
can  be  opened  and  shut  easily.  They  will  serve 
to  dissipate  dampnessi  or  to  expel  dangerous  ef^ 
fluvia. 

Same  work, — When  persons  wish  to  raise  sflk 
worms,  they  must  at  first  open  a  room,  situated  to 
the  east,  to  feed  the  newly  batched  silk  worms. 
They  must  be  taken  from  this  room  before  and 
afler  their  second  moulting.  The  window 
turned  to  the  west,  must  be  shut  with  care,  be- 
cause the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  are  particularly 
injurious  to  the  silk  worms.  The  southjwest  wind 
is  very  dangerous  for  the  silk  worms.  A  row  of 
trees,  four  to  five  feet  distant,  mast  be  planted  on 
the  outside  So  as  to  shelter  them. 

[The  author  here  employs  many  words  to  todl- 
cate  the  place  of  the  idols,  and  practices  of  devo- 
tionj  which  must  be  followed  for  the'tocoess  of 
the  nursery.] 

Same  work, — When  peraons  wish  to  fbed  the 
newly  hatched  silk  worms,  they  most  as  first  opes 
a  room  with  an  eastern  aspect.  At  the  four  an* 
gles,  concave  niches  must  be  constructed,  (small 
stoves)  arranged  like  the  three  stars  of  the  con- 
stellation of  the  heart,  that  is  to  say,  in  triangn- 
lariy,  in  order  to  distribute  the  heat,  in  a  uniform 
manner.  The  author  addsj  that  the  smallness  of 
the  room  allows  it  to  be  easily  warmed. 

ybng-sang'thsiouerv-chou, — When  the  silk 
ivorms  are  about  hatching,  they  require  an  ex- 
treme heat;  at  that  time  the  air  is  still  cold.  Af- 
ter  the  third  sleep  (or  the  third  moulting,)  the 
silk  worms  require  coolness.  At  that  period  the 
air  is  warm.  Besides  the  whid,  rain,  dull,  and  clear 
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weather  oHen  comes  on  unexpectedly;  the  tem- 
perature of  the  morning  and  evening,  that  of  the 
day  and  night,  undergoes  great  changes.  If  un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  proper  measures  ote 
not  taken,  the  silk  worms  soon  become  sick,  fiut 
all  these  changes  of  the  atmosphere  may  be 
guarded  a^inst,  if  the  rules  we  have  described 
above  be  faithfuliy  followed. 

All  around  the  nursery,  f  that  is  to  say,  at  each 
window,^  window  blinds  must  be  placed,  which 
can  be  rolled  up  and  unrolled  at  will.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room,  a  fire  must  be  lighted  under 
ground.  If  jtbe  silk  worms  require  heat,  and  the 
externa]  air  be  cold,  the  mats  that  cover  the  win- 
dows must  be  let  down,  and  the  heat  disseminat- 
ed throughout  the  nursery.  Then  the  cold  from 
without  cannot  penetrate  there,  and  a  mild  tem- 
perature is  enjoyed  throughout.  But  if  it  be  ri- 
gorously cold,  it  will  be  impossible  to  "warm  the 
apartment,  even  bv  opening  the  doors  of  the 
oven;  clods  of  dry  dung  must  be  4ighted  on  tKe 
outside,  and  when  they  are  set  on  fire,  and  pro- 
duce no  smoke,  they  must  be  placed  at  the  four 
angles  of  the  silk  room.  Soon  a  mild  heat  will 
be  spread  throughout;  and  as  soon  as  the  cold  is 
diminished  the  rest  of  the  burning  lumps  must  be 
carried  away. 

When  the  silk  worms  require  cooling,  and  the 
exterior  air  is  warm,  the  openings  of  the  heated 
pipe  must  be  shut,  and  the  window  blinds  raised 
up;  then  the  interior  heat  moderates,  and  the 
fresh  air  from  without  penetrates  the  nursery.  If 
it  be  sultry,  it  will  not  oe  sufficient  to  raise  up  all 
the  window  blinds  to  dissipate  the  heat.  The 
paper  must  then  be  removed  from  the  windows, 
the  small  dormer  windows  of  the  roof  must  be 
opened,  and  the  air  conductors  also,  which  are 
even  with  the  ground,  and  fresh  water  must  be 
sprinkled  outside  of  the  windows,  and  about  the 
bottom  of  the  sash.  A  cool  air  will  soon  circu- 
late in  every  part  of  the  nursery. 

When  that  sultry  heat  is  dissipated,  the  pSLper 
must  be  again  pasted  on  the  wmdows,  and  the 
air  pipes  stopped  up.  In  this  manner  the  silk 
worms  are  neither  incommoded  with  the  heat  nor 
cold,  from  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  the 
season.  They  have  very  little  sickness  among 
them,  and  the  cocoons  are  as  good  as  may  be  de- 
sired. It  is  by  observing  these  proceedings 
that  all  the  success  of  the  raising  of  s^ik  worms 
depends.  But  the  cool  air  must  not  be  suddenly 
replaced  by  warm;  the  fire  must  be  increased 
gradually.  If  the  cold  rapidly  succeeds  to  heat, 
the  silk  worms  will  become  yellow  and  sofl. 
When  it  is  too  warm,  a  cool  air  must  not  be  in- 
troduced suddenly  in  the  nursery;  the  windows 
should  be  opened  by  degrees.  That  precaution 
is  necessary,  for  if  the  heat  be  suddenly  replaced 
by  a  cool  air,  the  silk  worms  will  turn  white  and 
die.  It  is  a  serious  danger,  which  should  be 
known  betbre  hand,  in  order  to  remove  the  causes 
which  give  rise  to  it. 


ON  BATHING    THE  K068    OF  BILK   WOBHB. 

The  old  Dictionary  Ikd-yoj  says  there  are  three 
kinds  of  insects  which  form  cocoons:  1st,  the 
Siangf  or  the  silk  worm  fed  on  mulberry  leaves; 
2d,  the  Tcheou-in^  those  fed  on  leaves  of  the  ju- 
jube,  and  trees  called  hoa  and  huan;  3d,  the 
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ffangj  which  Is  fed  on  leaves  of  the  plant  called 
siao. 

In  the  dioU'king,  f  one  of  the  canonical  Books 
of  the  Chinese,)  it  is  written :  "  The  first  day  of 
the  moon,  of  the  last  Spring  month,  the  Prince's 
wife  washes  the  eggs  of  the  silk  worms  in  the 
river." 

jttridgid  history  qf  tht  kingdom  qf  Ou. — la 
the  district  of  Nan-yang^  the  silk  wonns  form  co- 
coons eight  times  a  year. 

K(mang-tchi. — ^There  are  several  varieties  of 
silk  worms,  the  autumn,  winter,  and  wild  silk 
worms. 

Yong'kia-ku — In  the  district  of  Ybng-ktOj  there 
exist  eii^ht  species  of  the  sUk  worm  : 

Isr.  The  silk  worms  called  Hang-ickin'tBarif 
form  their  cocoons  in  the  third  month,  (April.) 

2d.  The  silk  worms  called  Tche-taany  that  is  to 
say,  worms  which  are  led  with  the  leaves  of  the 
tree  tche,  form  their  cocoons  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourth  month,  l-May.) 

8d.  The  silk  worms  called  Hanf-iaaiiy  fbnn 
their  cocoons  in  the  fourth  month,  (May.) 

4ih.  The  silk  worms  called  ja-ickin-tsan^  that 
is  to  say,  cherished  and  precious  silk  wormSi 
form  their  cocoons  in  the  fifln  month,  (June. J 

5th.  The  silk  worms  called  ^  tsan,  or  chis- 
rished  silk  worms,  form  their  cocoons  towards  the 
eBd  of  the  sixth  month,  (July.) 

6th.  The  silk  worms  called  ffan-tdUn-lsanj 
that  is  to  say,  cold  and  precious  silk  worms,  form 
their  cocoons  in  the  seventh  month,  f  August) 

7th.  The  silk  worms  called  ^^-ftAou-toon^  that 
is  to  say,  silk  worms  from  a  fourth  laying  of  eggs, 
form  their  cocoons  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
month,  (October.) 

8th.  The  silk  worms  called  Ham-Uan^  that  Is  to 
say,  cold  silk  worms,  form  their  cocoons  in  the 
tenth  month,  (November.) 

In  the  same  work  we  read : 

All  the  silk  worms  of  the  first  kind,  which  ma- 
ture twice  a  year  (that  is  to  say,  those  that  Jay 
egcs  for  a  second  progeny  the  same  year,)  are 
called  Tchin-tsan,  that  is  to  say,  precious  silk 
worms.  There  are  few  persons'  that  raise  silk 
worms  called  precious. 

The  worms  of  the  fifth  class,  called  JH-tsan^ 
or  cherished  silk  worms,  proceed  from  the  eggs  of 
the  worms  of  the  third  class,  anciently  called 
Hang-isan, 

W  hen  the  silk  worms  (of  the  first  class)  calle4 
Hang'tchin,  have  formed  their  cocoons,  in  the 
third  month,  (April,)  the  moths  appear,  and 
their  eggs  must  be  collected.  In  the  seventh  and 
eigth  month,  the  eggs  open,  and  the  moths  are 
hatched.  A  great  number  of  persons  raise  this 
species  ofsilk  worm.  They  are  called  Hang-tsan, 
or  silk  worms  of  the  third  class. 

When  silk  worms  called  j^-isan,  or  cherished 
silk -worms,  (of  the  fiflh  class,)  are  wanted,  egga 
of  the  worms  of  the  third  class,  called  ffang-tiSmf 
must  be  taken,  and  put  in  an  earthem  veMei,  the 
dimensions  of  whicn  should  be  in  proportion  to 
the  quantitv  of  egg^  that  are  required  to  be  pre- 
served, llie  opening  of  the  vessel  must  be  stop- 
ped up  with  paper,  then  the  veraei  must  be  plaeed 
m  a  basin,  filled  with  spring  water,  io  order  that 
the  cool  air  may  delay  the  hatching  of  the  eggi. 
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Thus  the  eggs  must  be  le(\  from  three  to  seven 
days;  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  they  hatch, 
and  the  silk  ivorms  can  be  raised.  They  are  call- 
ed Ai'tchin,  or  cherished  and  precious  silk  worms; 
they  are  also  named  JltUku^  or  beloved  children. 
They  are  of  the  fourth  class. 

When  they  have  formed  their  cocoons,  the 
moths  come  forth  and  lay  their  eggs.  Seven  days 
aAer  the  laying  of  eggs,  thev  hatch  and  become 
silk  worms.  A  great  number  of  persons  raise 
worms  of  that  kind.  *  They  are  the  worms  o^  the 
fifkh  class,  called  Jli-Uan^  or  cherished  silk  worms. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  water  surrounding 
the  yase  be  of  the  height  of  the  e^gs  it  contains; 
for,  if  the  exterior  water  be  raised  above  the  line 
of  the  eggs,  they  will  die,  or  not  be  hatched.  If 
the  exterior  water  be  lower  than  the  eggs,  then 
they  will  not  feel  the  cool  air,  and  their  hatching 
will  not  be  delayed.  If  their  hatching  be  not  pre- 
vented, they  cannot  be  preserved  from  three  to 
seven  days  in  the  vase.  If  they  cannot  be  kept 
from  three  to  seven  days  in  the  vessel,  when  they 
hatch,  they  will  faif  to  accampliah  their  task,  that 
is  to  say:  they  will  attempt,  in  vain,  to  spin  their 
cocoon.  When  the  motns  have  come  forth,  and 
the  females  have  laid  their  eggs,  they  cannot 
hatch  at  the  end  of  seven  days;  these  eggs  will 
not  hatch  antil  the  following  year;  but  they  must 
be  deposited  under  the  shade  of  a  bushy  tree. 
Some  persons  put  them  in  unbaked  earthern  ves- 
sels. They  hatch  in  from  three  ta  seven  days, 
and  the  worms  which  proceed  from  them  succeed 
in  forming  a  good  cocoon. 

5t%a-hou-hing-ch&u. — Thirteen  varieties  of  silk 
worms  are  now  distinguished: 

Ist.  The  dlk  wornis  which  have  three  moolt- 
ings,  and  only  hatch  once; 

2d.  The  silk  worms  which  have  four  moult- 
ings,  and  hatch  twice;  that  is  to  say:  those  whose 
egffs  produce  a  second  crop  in  the  same  year; 

§d.  The  silk  worms  with  white  heads; 

4th.  The  silk  worms  called  Hxe-chi-Uan; 

5th.  The  silk  worms  of  the  country  of  Thstm. 
(Th9(m  is  the  ancient  name  of  the  present  pro- 
vince of  Hou-kouang,) 

6th.  The  black  silk  worms;  among  them,  some 
hatch  once,  others  t?nce.     (See  2d  ;3 

7th.  Ash  colored  silk  worms; 

8th.  The  silk  worms  hatch^  from  act  Autumn 
moth; 

9tb.  The  silk  worms  hatched  in  the  middle  of 
Autumn ; 

10th.  The  silk  worms  called  LaO'Thsieou-ml- 
iian,  (literally,  old  towards  Autumn ;) 

11th.  Silk  worms  of  the  last  of  Autumn,  called 
Lao-hiai-eul-t8an ; 

12th.  Silk  worms  called  Kin-eid-  i$an  ; 

13lh.  Silk  worms  that  work  in  the  same  cocoon. 
Sometimes  two,  sometimes  three  silk  worms,  spin 
together  in  the  same  cocoon. 

In  general,  the  silk  spun  by  the  worms,  which 
moult  thrice,  differs  much  from  that  of  the  worms 
which  moult  four  times. 

Hai-ning'hiin'tehi. — On  the  night  preceding 
the  period  called  (atng-fmng,  (the  5th  of  April,) 
those  who  raise  silk  worms  envelop  the  eggs  in  a 
covering  of  cotton,  and  place  it  under  them,  in 
their  bed;  they  think  the  natural  heat  of  th^  hu- 
man body  hastens  the  hatching  of  the  silk  worms. 


Same  trorA:.— The  twelfth  day  of  the  last  mooa 
of  the  year  (that  is  to  say,  at  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, or  in  the  monih  of  January,  when  there  is  an 
intercalary  moon,)  all  those  who  raise  silk  worms 
bathe  the' eggs  in  salt  water,  expose  them  to  the 
fumigations  of  the  melongena,  and  envelop  them 
in  a  piece  of  rice  ball.  At  the  end  of  twenty-lour 
days  they  take  them  out;  they  afterwards  wash 
them  in  firesh  water,  and  wait  for  the  comiog  of 
Spring. 

Sse-nong-pi-yong, — ^The  summer  silk  worms 
are  of  another  species;  they  are  vulgarly  caUed 
San^tsan,  or  third  silk  worms. 

The  silk  worms  which  are  raised  in  the  Spring, 
^^7^S9^  for  the  Summer;  those  that  are  raised  in 
Summer,  lay  eggs  for  the  Autumn;  those  of  the 
Autumn,  lay  eggs  for  the  Spring  of  the  following 
year.  None  of  these  eggs  must  be  neglected,  for 
ojtherwise  eggs  will  be  wanted  for  the  next  liaising. 

Same  work. — The  silk  worms  of  Autumn,  aic 
also  called  Youen-tsan,  that  is  to  say:  second 
silk  worms,  or  silk  worms  of  a  second  rearing. 
But  in  gathering  the  leaves  to  feed  them,  ibey 
never  fail  to  injure  the  tree.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens, that  some  misfortune  from  heaven  destroys 
the  Spring  silk  worms,  the  raising  of  the  Autumn 
silk  worms  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  but  must  be 
done  to  repair  the  loss.  But  the  late  crops  are 
surer  and  more  advantageous  than  those  of  the 
commencement  of  the  year. 

Siu-kotumg-kij  says:  "The  men  of  the  present 
day  do  not  raise  the  Autumnal  silk  worms;  they 
are  contented  to  preserve  the  eggs  of  the  Summer 
for  the  crop  of  the  following  Spring.  They  suc- 
ceed equally  well." 

The  same  author  again  says:  "  It  is  a  very  just 
idea  to  say,  the  Autumn  silk  worms  serve  to  re- 
pair the  losses  which  may  have  been  experienced 
m  the  Spring,  and'  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
year.  In  the  Autumn  there  are  many  fine  days  ; 
consequently,  the  raising  at  that  time  promises 
more  certain  success,  than  that  of  the  Spring: 
But  now-a-days  we  meet  with  people  who  say : 
the  Autumnal  silk  worms  can  no  longer  find  ten- 
der leaves.  We  see  that  they  are  totally  igporanc 
of  the  powerfljl  reasons  which  may  oblige  them  to 
attempt  a  rearing  in  Autumn,  from  the  necessity 
of  sometimes  repairing  the  losses  which  have  been 
experienced,  and  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
year.  'When  the  silk  worms  are  raised  in  the 
Summer,  or  Autumn,  care  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  gnats  and  flies." 

Same  work. — Afler  the  period  called  7%stng- 
mtng,  (after  the  5th  of  April,)  the  eggs  com- 
mence to  change.  At  first  they  assume  a  uni- 
form color,  and  swell  up;  afterwards  they  grow 
round  and  present  a  pointed  side.  Their  centre 
resembles  the  color  of  willow  trees,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Spring.  At  last  they  are  transformed  info 
worms,  which  have  the  appearance  of  small 
black  ants.  The  worms  which  fold  themselves 
in  a  circular  manner,  and  resemble  a  mountain 
that  is  seen  at  a  distance,  are  those  which  most 
absolutely  be  preserved;  but  those  with  flat  heads, 
which  are  dry,  and  appear  as  if  they  were  burnt, 
as  well  as  those  of  a  sky-blue,  and  yellow,  or  flesh 
color,  must  not  be  raised. 

Same  work, — Some  persons  water  the  eggs  with 
salt  water.  That  operation  is  called  sien-tsan,  that 
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is  to  say,  batlis  of  the  silk  worms.    The  eggs  thus 
washed,  produce  the  best  silk  worms. 

The  worms  of  which  the  eggs  were  not  wash- 
ed, are  called  Ho-tsan,  that  is  to  say,  ardent  silk 
worms,  (they  are  those  of  Autumn.)  They  are 
less  esteemed  than  the  preceding. 

In  the  work  entitled  Sang-tsan-tchi-choue,  we 
read : 

"  Those  who  wish  the  eggs  to  hatch  quickly, 
often  unfold,  and  roll  up  one  by  one,  the  leaves  of 
the  paper  where  the  moths  have  deposited  their 
eggs.  (This  paper  should  be  manufactured  of 
cotton,  or  the  bark  of  mulberry  trees.  According 
to  the  ideas  of  the  Chinese,  they  banish  from  the 
nurseries  every  thing  made  of  hemp;  for  example : 
ropes  and  hempen  cloth.  Our  European  paper 
would  be  very  injurious  to  silk  worms.)  Those 
who  wish  to  retard  the  hatching,  unfold  the  leaves 
at  distant  intervals,  and  aflerwardt^  roll  them  in  a 
tight  manner,  without  leaving  the  least  empty 
space  in  the  centre  of  the  roll.'*^ 

Jloangsing'Ueng,  says  :— The  twelflh  day  of 
the  last  moon,  in  December,  or  in  January,  if 
there  is  one  intercalary  month,  the  egfirg  must  be 
soaked  in  salt  water,  and  taken  out  the  twenty- 
fourth  day.  Then  the  silk  will  be  much  easier  to 
wind. 

j^noiker  author,  says ;— The  eighth  day  of  the 
last  moon,  the  leaves  covered  with  eggs  must  be 
dipped  in  water  where  the  ashes  of  the  mulberry 
branches  have  been  boiled,  or  the  ashes  of  grass. 
They  must  be  taken  out  at  the*  expiration  of  one 
day.  The  •  twelfth  day  of  the  second  moon,  a 
bath  muse  be  given  to  the  effgs,  on  the  mdrning  of 
ilie  period  called  Thsing-ming  j  then  they  must 
be  wrapped  up  in  cotton  paper,  and  dejJosited  in 
the  kitchen.  Wait  until  the  mulbferry  leaves  are 
as  large  as  a  tea-spoon,  then  envelop  the  eggs  in 
cotton :  at  nigfit  they  must  be  covered  with  warm 
^rments  which  have  been  worn  during  the  day; 
in  the  morning  they  must  be  wrapped  in  blankets. 
When  the  eg^  are  hatched,  the  worms  muet  be 
warmed  by  artificial  heat ;  but  so  long  as  thay  are 
not  out  of  the  egfr^  they  ought  to  be  well  taken 
care  of,  and  hatched  by  the  heat  of  fire. 

W  hen  it  is  desirable  to  soak  the  leaves  of  pa- 
per, covered  with  eggs,  the  ashes  of  the  mulber- 
ry tree  must  be  used;  the  leaves  should  be  moist- 
ened, and  powdered  wjth  the  ashes.  Afterwards 
they  roust  be  rolled  and  soaked  in  the  water  where 
a  certain  quantity  of  salt  has  been,  dissolved.  If 
it  be  apprehended  that  the  rolls  of  paper  will, 
swim,  they  must  be  kept  in  submersion,  by  placing 
them  under  a  china  plate.  The  paper  ought  to 
be  taken  out  the  twenty-fourth  day. 

The  leaves  must  be  washed  in  running  water, 
to  remove  the  ashes,  or  they  may  be  washed  in  a 
basin.  Afterwards  they  can  be  newly  hung  up  in 
the  cool  air,  and  the  eggs  hatched  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Spring.  If  part  of  the  eggs  do  not  hatch, 
hey  must  be  kept  in  darkness,  and  nothing  more 
8  to  be  feared  from  a  useless  expense  of  leaves. 

The  twelflh  day  of  the  second  moon,  leaves  of 
>1ant8  called  ihsat  Q.nd  ye- Msat,  blossoms  of  the 
eek,  peach  tree,  and  white  beans,  must  be  taken, 
rhey  must  be  crushed  in  water,  and  afterwards 
he  leaves  must  be  bathed  in  it. 

When  the  females  lay  eggs,  they  generally 
itop  at  the  end  of  one  night.    In  the  contrary  ^ 


case,  the  silk  worms  produced  by  their  eggs,  can- 
not all  hatch  together. 

Same  work, — Many  persons  preserve  the  eggs 
of  the  silk  worms,  in  bamboo  boxes,  when  they 
are  exposed  to  all  the  changes  of  the  damp,  tepid, 
hot,  or  burning  weather.  If  they  are  subjected, 
suddenly,  frpm  cold  to  excessive  heat,  they  are  af- 
fected by  it  in  a  fatal  manner.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  province  of  Tche-kiang,  call  that  TcIiing- 
pou.  That  expression  implies,  that  the  silk  worms 
contract  a  disease^  when  they  are  in  the  egg,  flite- 
rally,  on  the  linen  cloth,  or  on  the  leaves  of  pa- 
per.) The  worms  of  those  eggs  are  yellow  when 
hatched  :  the  worms  hatched  of  a  yellow  color, 
are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  raising.  They  may 
be  compared  to  a  child  who  has  conlracted  a  dis- 
ease in  the  womb.  At  its  birth,  it  is  weak  and 
feeble.  It  is  difficult  to  cure  it  of  this  innate  dis- 
ease. In  general,  when  one  wishes  to  preserve 
the  eggs  of  the  silk  worms,  the  leaves  must  be 
spread  on  bamboo  boards,  making  it  so  as  not  to 
be  exposed  to  the  wind  or  sun.  Moreover,  they 
must  be  covered  with  a  silk  cloth  to  prevent  but^ 
terflies,  or  insects  from  the  cotton  plant,  eating 
them. 

Much  enow  may  be  expected  about  the  first 
day  of  the  last  moon,  it  may  be  in  the  course  of 
the  last  moon.  Leaves  covered  with  eggs  are 
spread  in  the  midst  of  the  snow.  After  one  day 
tnoy  must  be  taken  up,,  and  newly  spread  on 
bamboo  boards,  and  covered  as  before  with  a  silk 
cloth. 

When  Spring  comes,  the  precise  time  when  the 
eggs  are  about  nartching  must  be  attentively  ob- 
served ;  powdered  cinnabar,  must  be  taken,  dilut- 
ed in  lukewarm  water,  and  the  eggs  dipped  in 
that  water.  The  water  should  be  neither  too  cold 
nor  too  warm ;  it  ought  to  be  l^ept  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  human  body. 

Same  work, — Belore  the  worms  are  hatched, 
the  eggs  should  be  weighed,  and  the  weight 
written  on  the  back  of  the  paper  to  which  th^y 
are  attached.  When  the  silk  worms  are  hatch- 
ed, take  care  not  to  separate  them  from  the  paper. 
There  are  many  persons,  who  as  soon  as  they  see . 
the  worms  hatch,  detach  them  from  the  paper, 
with  a  small  broom  or  quill ;  but  these  little  be- 
ings, as  delicate  and  slender  as  a  hair,  or  a  bit  of 
silk,  cannot  support  the  wounds  given  tbem  with 
the  broom  or  quill.  The  mulberry  leaves  must 
be  cut  into  extremely  fine  shreds,  and  spread  in 
an  equal  manner,  upon  a  large  sheet  of  paper. 
The  side  of  the  paper,  on  which  the  worms  are 
hatching,  must  be  applied  to  that  which  is  cover- 
ed with  bits  of  the  mulberry  leaves.  The  worms 
liking  the  smell  of  mulberry  leaves,  descend  thpm- 
selves  on  the  paper,  destined  to  receive  them. 

Then  the  paper,  on  which  the  eggs  were,  must 
be  newly  weighed ;  the  quantity  of  hatched  worms 
will  be  known,  and  it  can  be  calculated  how  many 
leaves  will  be  xpquired  to  feed  them.  It  is  much 
better  to  have  more  leaves  than  are  wanted  for 
the  number  of  sifk  worms  to  be  raised.  Then  an 
abundant  nourishment  will  be  had  for  the  silk 
worms,  and  one  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  misfor- 
tune caused  by  a  scarcity  of  leaves. 

There  are  many  persons  who  do  not  make  tb»' 
calculation  beforehand  ;  but  when  the  leavp- 
about  failing,  they  find  themselves  redy- 
most  painful  extremities ;  they  pawn 
effects  to  procure  them.    They  ha 
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Thus  the  eggs  must  be  led  from  three  to  seven 
days;  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  they  hatch, 
and  the  silk  worms  can  be  raised.  They  are  call- 
ed JH'ichin^  or  cherished  and  precious  silk  worms; 
they  are  also  named  jf'i-tstu,  or  beloved  children. 
They  are  of  the  fourth  class. 

When  they  have  ibrmed  their  cocoons,  the 
moths  come  forth  and  lay  their  e^ge.  Seven  days 
aAer  the  laying  of  eggs,  they  hatch  and  become 
silk  worms.  A  great  number  of  persons  raise 
worms  of  that  kind. '  They  are  the  worms  of  the 
fiAh  class,  called  jift-tsarij  or  cherished  silk  worms. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  water  surrounding 
the  yase  be  of  the  height  of  the  eggs  it  contains; 
for,  if  the  exterior  water  be  raised  above  the  line 
of  the  eggs,  they  will  die,  or  not  be  hatched.  If 
the  exterior  water  be  lower  than  the  eggs,  then 
they  will  not  feel  the  cool  air,  and  their  hatching 
will  not  be  delayed.  If  their  hatching  be  not  pre- 
vented, they  cannot  be  preserved  from  three  to 
seven  days  in  the  vase.  If  they  cannot  be  kept 
from  three  to  seven  days  in  the  vessel,  when  they 
hatch,  they  will  faif  to  accomplish  their  task,  that 
is  to  say:  they  will  attempt,  in  vain,  to  spin  their 
cocoon.  When  the  moths  have  come  forth,  and 
the  females  have  laid  their  eggs,  they  cannot 
hatch  at  the  end  of  seven  days;  these  eggs  will 
not  hatch  until  the  following  year;  but  they  must 
be  deposited  under  the  shade  of  a  bushy  tree. 
Some  persons  put  them  in  unbaked  earthern  ves- 
sels. They  hatch  in  from  three  to  seven  days, 
and  the  worms  which  proceed  from  them  succeed 
in  forming  a  good  cocoon. 

TBo-hou-hing'ChOu. — Thirteen  varietiea  of  silk 
worms  are  now  distinguished: 

Ist.  The  ^Ik  worms  which  have  three  moult- 
ings,  and  only  hatch  once; 

2d.  The  silk  worms  which  have  four  moult- 
ings,  and  hatch  twice;  that  is  to  say:  those  whose 
eggs  produce  a  second  crop  in  the  same  year; 
'  3d.  The  silk  worms  with  white  heads; 

4th.  The  silk  worms  called  Hie-chi-tsan; 

5th.  The  silk  worms  of  the  country  of  Thsou, 
(Th90v,  is  the  ancient  name  of  the  present  pro- 
vince of  Hou-kowtng.) 

6th.  The  black  silk  worms;  among  them,  some 
hatch  once,  others  twice.     (See  2d ;) 

7th.  Ash  colored  silk  worms; 

8th.  The  silk  worms  hatched  from  an*  Aatamn 
moth; 

9th.  The  silk  worms  hatched  in  the  middle  of 
Autumn ; 

10th.  The  silk  worms  called  Lao-Hisieou-eul- 
Uan,  (literally,  old  towards  Autumn ;) 

11th.  Silk  worms  of  the  last  of  Autumn,  called 
Lao-hiai'Wl-tsan ; 

12th.  Silk  worms  called  Kin-etd-  tsan  ; 

13lh.  Silk  worms  that  work  in  the  same  cocoon. 
Sometimes  two,  sometimes  three  silk  worms,  spin 
together  in  the  same  cocoon. 

In  general,  the  silk  spun  by  the  worms,  which 
moult  thrice,  differs  much  from  that  of  the  worms 
which  moult  four  times. 

Hai-ning-hitn-tdii. — On  the  night  preceding 
the  period  called  tetng-tmrig,  (the  6th  of  April,; 
those  who  raise  silk  worms  envelop  the  eggs  in  a 
covering  of  cotton,  and  place  it  under  them,  in 
their  b^;  they  think  the  natural  heat  of  the  hu- 
man body  hastens  the  hatching  of  the  silk  worms. 


Same  irorA:.— The  twelfth  day  of  the  last  mooa 
of  the  year  (that  is  to  say,  at  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, or  in  the  month  of  January,  when  there  is  an 
intercalary  moon,)  all  those  who  raise  silk  worms 
bathe  the'eggs  in  salt  water,  expose  them  to  the 
fumigations  of  the  melongena,  and  envelop  them 
in  a  piece  of  rice  ball.  At  the  end  of  twenty-lour 
days  they  take  them  out;  they  afterwards  wash 
them  in  fi-esh  water,  and  wait  for  the  comiog  of 
Spring. 

Sse-nong'pi-yong. — The  summer  silk  worms 
are  of  another  species;  they  are  vulgarly  called 
San-tiany  or  third  silk  worms. 

The  silk  worms  which  are  raised  in  the  Spring, 
lay  eggs  for  the  Summer;  those  that  are  reused  in 
Summer,  lay  eggs  for  the  Autumn;  those  of  the 
Autumn,  lay  eggs  for  the  Spring  of  the  following 
year.  None  of  these  eggs  must  be  neglected,  for 
ojtherwise  eggs  will  be  wanted  for  the  next  raisang. 

Same  work. — The  silk  worms  of  Autumn,  are 
also  called  Youen-tsanf  that  is  to  say:  eccond 
silk  worms,  or  silk  worms  of  a  second  rearing. 
But  in  gathering  the  leaves  to  feed  them,  they 
never  fail  to  injure  the  tree.  It  spmetimea  hap- 
pens, that  some  misfortune  from  heaven  destroys 
the  Spring  silk  worms,  the  raising  of  the  Autumn 
silk  worms  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  but  must  be 
done  to  repair  the  loss.  But  the  late  crops  are 
surer  and  more  advantageous  than  those  of  the 
commencement  of  the  year. 

Siu-kouang'kif  says:  "  The  men  of  the  present 
day  do  not  raise  the  Autumnal  silk  worms;  they 
are  contented  to  preserve  the  ejrgs  of  the  Summer 
for  the  crop  of  the  following  Spring.  They  suc- 
ceed equally  well." 

The  same  author  again  says:  "It  is  a  very  just 
idea  to  say,  the  Autumn  silk  worms  serve  to  re- 
pair the  losses  which  may  have  been  experienced 
m  the  Spring,  and' to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
year.  In  the  Autumn  there  are  many  fine  days ; 
consequently,  the  raising  at  that  time  promises 
more  certam  success,  than  that  of  the  Spring. 
But  now-a-days  we  meet  with  people  who  say : 
the  Autumnal  silk  worms  can  no  longer  find  ten" 
der  leaves.  We  see  that  they  are  totally  ignorant 
of  the  powerful  reasons  which  may  oblige  them  to 
attempt  a  rearing  in  Autumn,  from  the  necessity 
of  sometimes  repairing  the  losses  which  have  been 
experienced,  and  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
year.  'When  the  silk  worms  are  raised  in  the 
Summer,  or  Autumn,  care  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  gnats  and  flies." 

Same  work. — Afler  the  period  called  TTismg- 
mingi  (afler  the  5th  of  April,)  the  eggs  com- 
mence to  change.  At  first  they  assume  a  uni- 
form color,  and  swell  np;  afterwards  they  grow 
round  and  present  a  pointed  side.  Their  centre 
resembles  the  color  of  willow  trees,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Spring.  At  last  they  are  transformed  into 
worms,  which  have  the  appearance  of  small 
black  ants.  The  worms  which  fold  themselvei 
in  a  circular  manner,  and  resemble  a  mountain 
that  is  seen  at  a  distance,  are  those  which  most 
absolutely  be  preserved;  but  those  with  flat  heads, 
which  are  dry,  and  appear  as  if  they  were  burnt, 
as  well  as  those  of  a  sky-blue,  and  yellow^  or  flesh 
color,  must  not  be  raised. 

Same  work. — Some  persons  water  the  eggs  with 
salt  water.  That  operation  is  called  sien-tsan^  that 
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is  to  say,  baths  of  the  silk  worms.    The  eggs  thus 
washed,  produce  the  best  silk  worms. 

The  worms  of  which  flie  e^rgs  were  not  wash- 
ed, are  called  Ilo-isan^  that  is  to  say,  ardent  silk 
worms,  (they  are  those  of  Autumn.)  They  are 
less  esteemed  than  the  preceding. 

In  the  work  entitled  Sang-tsan-ichi-choue,  we 
read : 

"  Those  who  wish  the  eggs  to  hatch  quickly, 
often  unfold,  and  roll  up  one  by  one,  the  leaves  of 
the  paper  where  the  moths  have  deposited  their 
eggs.  (This  paper  should  be  manufactured  of 
coiion.  or  the  bark  of  mulberry  trees.  According 
to  the  ideas  of  the  Chinese,  they  banish  from  the 
nurseries  every  thing  made  of  hemp;  for  example : 
ropes  and  hempen  cloth.  Our  European  paper 
would  be  very  injurious  to  silk  worms.)  Those 
who  wish  to  retard  the  hatching,  unlbid  the  leaves 
at  distant  intervals,  and  aflerwardr:  roll  them  in  a 
tight  manner,  without  leaving  the  least  empty 
Bpace  in  the  centre  of  the  roll." 

Hoang'Sing'tsengt  says  .-—The  twelfth  day  of 
the  last  moon,  in  December,  or  in  January,  if 
there  is  one  intercalary  month,  the  egfifs  must  be 
Boaked  in  salt  water,  and  taken  out  the  twenty- 
fourth  day.  Then  the  silk  will  be  much  easier  to 
wind. 

jfnotker  author^  says  .-—The  eighth  day  of  the 
last  moon,  the  leaves  covered  with  eggs  must  be 
dipped  in  water  where  the  ashes  of  the  mulberry 
branches  have  been  boiled,  or  the  ashes  of  grass. 
They  must  be  taken  out  at  the'  expiration  of  one 
day.  The  •  twelflh  day  of  the  second  moon,  a 
bath  must  be  given  to  the  esrgs,  on  the  mdrning  of 
the  period  called  TTising-ming  j  then  they  must 
be  wrapped  up  in  cotton  paper,  and  dejJosited  in 
the  kitchen.  Wait  until  the  mulbferry  leaves  are 
as  large  as  a  tea-spoon,  then  envelop  the  egffs  in 
cotton  :  at  nigfit  they  must  be  covered  with  warm 
garments  which  have  been  worn  during  the  day ; 
iu  the  morning  they  must  be  wrapped  in  blankets. 
When  the  eg^  are  hatched,  the  worms  must  be 
warmed  by  artificial  heat ;  but  so  long  as  they  are 
not  out  of  the  egg,  they  ought  to  be  well  taken 
care  of,  and  hatched  by  the  heat  of  fire. 

When  it  is  desirable  to  soak  the  leaves  of  pa- 
per, covered  with  eggs,  the  ashes  of  the  mulber- 
ry tree  must  be  used;  the  leaves  should  be  mo'st- 
ened,  and  powdered  w^th  the  ashes.  Afterwards 
they  must  be  rolled  and  soaked  in  the  water  where 
a  certain  quantity  of  salt  has  been,  dissolved.  If 
it  be  apprehended  that  the  rolls  of  paper  will, 
swim,  they  must  be  kept  in  submersion,  by  placinsr 
them  under  a  china  plate.  The  paper  ought  to 
be  taken  out  the  twenty-fourth  day. 

The  leaves  must  be  washed  in  running  wafer, 
to  remove  the  ashes,  or  they  may  be  washed  in  a 
basin.  Afterwards  they  can  be  newly  hung  up  in 
the  cool  air,  and  the  eggs  hatched  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Spring.  If  part  of  the  eggs  do  not  hatch, 
they  must  be  kept  in  darkness,  and  nothing  more 
is  to  be  feared  from  a  useless  expense  of  leaves. 

The  twelfth  day  of  the  second  moon,  leaves  of 

f>lant8  called  thsat  and  ye-Msai,  blossoms  of  the 
eek,  peach  tree,  and  white  beans,  must  be  taken. 
They  must  be  crushed  in  water,  and  afterwards 
the  leaves  must  be  bathed  in  it. 

When  the  females  lay  eggs,  they  generally 
stop  at  the  end  of  one  night.    In  the  contrary 


case,  the  silk  worms  produced  by  their  eggs,  can- 
not all  hatch  together. 

Same  work. — Many  persons  preserve  the  eggs 
of  the  silk  worms,  in  bamboo  boxes,  when  they 
are  exposed  to  all  the  changes  of  the  damp,  tepid, 
hot,  or  burning  weather.  If  they  are  subjected, 
suddenly,  frpm  cold  to  excessive  heat,  they  are  af- 
fected by  it  in  a  fatal  manner.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  province  of  Tche-kiangi  call  that  Tcliing- 
pou.  That  expression  implies,  that  the  silk  worms 
contract  a  disease^  when  they  are  in  the  egg,  flite- 
rally,  on  the  linen  cloth,  or  on  the  leaves  or  pa- 
per.) The  worms  of  those  eggs  are  yellow  when 
hatched  :  the  worms  hatched  of  a  yellow  color, 
are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  raising.  They  may 
be  compared  to  a  child  who  has  contracted  a  dis- 
ease in  the  womb.  At  its  birth,  it  is  weak  and 
feeble.  It  is  difficult  to  cure  it  of  this  innate  dis- 
ease. In  general,  when  one  wishes  to  preserve 
the  eggs  of  the  silk  worms,  the  leaves  must  be 
spread  on  bamboo  boards,  making  it  so  as  not  to 
be  exposed  to  the  wind  or  sun.  Moreover,  they 
must  be  covered  with  a  silk  cloth  to  prevent  but- 
terflies, or  insects  from  the  cotton  plant,  eating 
them. 

Much  snow  may  be  expected  about  the  first 
day  of^the  last  moon,  it  may  be  in  the  course  of 
the  last  moon.  Leaves  covered  with  eggs  are 
spread  in  the  midst  of  the  snow.  After  oqe  day 
tnoy  must  be  taken  up,,  and  newly  spread  on 
bamboo  boards,  and  covered  as  before  with  a  silk 
cloth. 

When  Spring  comes,  the  precise  time  when  the 
eggs  are  aboat  naftching  must  be  attentively  ob- 
served ;  powdered  cinnabar,  must  be  taken,  dilut- 
ed iu  lukewarm  water,  and  the  eggs  dipped  in 
that  water.  The  water  should  be  neither  too  cold 
nor  too  warm  ;  it  ought  to  be  l^ept  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  human  body. 

Same  work. — Before  the  worms  are  hatched, 
the  eggs  should  be  weighed,  and  the  weight 
written  on  the  back  of  the  paper  to  which  th^y 
are  attached.  When  the  silk  worms  are  hatch- 
ed, take  care  not  to  separate  them  from  the  paper. 
There  are  many  persons,  who  as  soon  as  they  see. 
tlie  worms  hatch,  detach  them  from  the  paper, 
with  a  small  broom  or  quill ;  but  these  little  be- 
ings, as  delicate  and  slender  as  a  hair,  or  a  bit  of 
silk,  cannot  support  the  wounds  given  them  with 
the  broom  or  quill.  The  mulberry  leaves  must 
be  cut  into  extremely  fine  shreds,  and  spread  in 
an  equal  manner,  upon  a  large  sheet  of  paper. 
The  side  of  the  paper,  on  which  the  worms  are 
hatching,  must  be  applied  to  that  which  is  cover- 
ed with  bits  of  the  mulberry  leaves.  The  worms 
liking  the  smell  of  mulberry  leaves,  descend  them- 
selves on  the  paper,  destined  to  receive  them. 

Then  the  paper,  on  which  the  eggs  were,  must 
be  newly  weighed ;  the  quantity  of  hatched  worms 
will  be  known,  and  it  can  be  calculated  how  many 
leaves  will  be  xpquired  to  feed  them.  It  is  much 
better  to  have  more  leaves  than  are  wanted  for 
the  number  of  silk  worms  to  be  raised.  Then  an 
abundant  nourishment  will  be  had  for  the  silk 
worms,  and  one  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  misfor- 
tune caused  by  a  scarcity  of  leaves. 

There  arc  many  persons  who  do  not  make  this 
calculation  beforehand  ;  but  when  the  leaves  are 
about  failing,  they  find  themselves  reduced  to  the 
most  painful  extremities ;  they  pawn,  or  sell  their 
effects  to  procure  them.    They  have  the  grief  of 
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seeing  their  silk  worms  tormented  by  hunger;  the 
hurdles  are  strewed  with  worms  that  languish  and 
die.  Thus,  by  their  want  of  forecast,  they  use- 
lessly sacrifice  the  lives  of  a  great  numoer  of 
these  precious  insects. 

Nong'Sang-tn-yao.— It  depends  on  one^s  selfto 
retard  or  hasten  the  changing  of  color,  in  the 
eggs ;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  change  them  in 
a  natural  manner,  and  not  to  compromit  the  lile  of 
a  silk  worm  enclosed  in  the  egg. 

When  the  leaves  of  the   mulberry  tree  are 

Sown,  at  eight  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
eets  of  paper  must  be  taken  out  of  the  vase,  un- 
rolled ana  hung  up.  There  is  no  rigorous  rule  to 
determine  the  progress  of  the  eggs.  Only  the  first 
day,  their  color  must  be  changed  to  three-tenths, 
the  second  day  to  seven-tenths.  Then  the  leaves 
must  be  rolled,  they  must  be  put  in  a  paper  tube, 
with  the  two  ends  well  pasted,  and  they  must  be 
replaced  in  the  vase.  The  third  day,  towards 
twelve  o'clock,  the  rolls  must  be  again  taken  out 
of  (he  vase  and  unfolded.  Their  color  will  then 
be  completely  changed. 

Nong'Bong-pi'Kioue, — ^The  art  of  raising  silk 
worms  begins  with  the  choice  of  the  eggs,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  cocoons.  Select  in  the  co- 
coon room,  the  eocoons  that  are  turned  towards 
the  light  (that  is  to  say,  those  from  the  top  of  the 
Gocoon  loom)  such  as  are  brilliknty  neat,  and  of  a 
firm  texture. 

The  moths  which  come  out  the  first  day,  are 
called  mMChfifo  (viz :  grass  mot(is.  The  leitest  of 
all,  are  called  mo-ngo^  (that  is  to  say:, the  last 
butterflies.)  Neither  of  them  ought  to  be  kept. 
Only  those  which  come  out  after  the  second' day 
must  be  taken.  The  sheets  of  the  paper  must  be 
spread  upon  the  cases  of  a  shelf)  then  the  males 
ajud  females  come  close  together  and  copulate. 
When  the  evening  comes,  the  male  butterflies 
must  be  taken  away,  and  the  females  must  be 
placed  on  sheets  of  paper,  leaving  an  equal  dis- 
tance between  them.  The  eggs  which  are  found 
in  tumps,  ought  to  be  thrown  out.  When  the  f^ 
males  have  laid  a  number  of  eggs,  they  must  be 
left  on  the  sheets  where  they  are  deposited  and 
covered  from  three  to  five  uays.  When  the 
sheets  are  hung  up,  the  eggs  ought  to  be  turned 
outward  (read:  in-ward)  Tor  fear  the  wind  may 
cause  them  to  perish. 

Same  work. — At  the  winter  solstice,  and  the 
eighth  day  of  the  last  moon,  the  eggs  must  not  be 
bathed  in  too  deep  a  water. 

Af^r  having  dipped  them,  they  must  be  taken 
out.  The  fifteenth  day  of  the  moon  (when  it  is 
full)  several  sheets  must  be  taken,  covered  with 
eggs  and  roUed  together.  Tie  them  firmly  with 
a  string  of  mulberry  bark,  (or  of  cotton,)  and  sus- 
pend Siem  before  the  porch  or  vestibule  of  the 
house,  at  the  height  of  a  long  pole,  in  order  that 
fhey  may  be  exposed  to  the  cold  which  is  felt  at 
the  dose  of  the  year.  After  new-year's  day  the 
rolls  must  be  spread  out,  and  placea  upright  m  an 
earthem  vessel.  At  the  end  of  ten  days,  when 
the  son  is  above  the  horizon,  the  leaves  must  be 
taken  out  of  the  vessel.  Whenever  the  weather 
has  been  dull  or  rainy,  they  must  be  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  as  soon  as  they  commence  to 
hatch. 

Soeh  is  the  manner  of  bathing  and  preserving 
the  eggs  oi*  the  slik-worms. 


Wbu-pen-BinrchotL — At  the  time  called  th^ng- 
ifwng,  (the  6th  of  April,)  take  the  leaves  covered 
with  eggs,  which  have  been  deposited  in  an 
earthen  vessel  and  transport  them,  sheltered,  from 
the  wind  to  a  room  where  a  mild  heat  reigns,  aod 
suspend  them  at  half  the  height  of  the  apartment. 

At  the  time  called  ikou-tv,  (28th  April,^  expose 
the  leaves  to  the  air  and  sun,  but  they  must  be  in- 
verted or  turned  inside  out.  You  must  roll  from 
left  to  right  those  that  were  rolled  contrarily,  and 
you  must  roll  from  right  to  left  those  that  were 
rolled  the  opposite  way;  every  day  you  must 
change  and  roll  them  in  a  diflerent  way  from  the 
old  one.  After  having  sufficiently  rolled  and  un- 
rolled them,  you  must  put  them  as  k^^fbre  in  the 
vase. 

When  the  time  of  hatching  approaches  the 
leaves  must  be  carried  to  a  room  where  they  will 
be  sheltered  from  the  wind  and  sun;  the  silk- 
worms will  hatch  all  at  once. 

Same  work.^To  make  the  silk-worms  descend, 
when  hatched,  there  are  many  persons  who  strike 
the  reverse  of  the  leaves  with  a  small  stick  of 
peach  wood.  When  the  worms  have  descended, 
they  gather  them  together  with  a  small  broom  or 
quill,  put  them  in  an  envelop  of  paper  and  weigh 
them,  then  spread  them  upon  the  hurdles.  After- 
wards, at  the  different  periods  of  their  existence, 
they  experience  diseases  which  are  frequently 
produceu  bv  that  dangerous  practice. 

When  the  worms  are  hatched,  a  bed  of  chop- 
ped straw  must  be  placed  on  a  hurdle,  where  are 
likewise  placed  one  or  two  jujube  ft^its,  cooked 
in  the  ashes.  Before  the  hatchmg  of  the  silk- 
worms, the  leaves  covered  with  eggs  must  be 
weighed.  After  the  hatching,  the  newly  hatched 
worms  must  be  spread  on  the  chopped  straw,  dis- 
tribute them  in  an  equal  manner,  and  very  distant 
from  one  another. 

When  the  worms  are  all  hatched,  the  empty 
leaves  must  be  weighed,  and  the  exact  quantity 
of  worms  to  be  raised  will  be  known.  ^ 

If  the  rules  we  have  iust  laid  down  are  faithful- 
ly followed,  not  one  nlk-worm  out  of  a  hundred 
will  be  lost. 

We  see  persons  at  the  present  day,  who  depo- 
sit on  a  single  mat,  worms  proceeding  from  one  or 
two  ounces  of  eggs ;  they  are  heaped  up,  and 
pressed  against  one  another.  The  infallible  re- 
sult is,  that  they  lose  a  great  number  of  siJk 
worms. 

When  a  person  has  newly  hatched  silk  worms, 
the  proceeds  of  three  ounces  of  eggs,  it  is  neces- 
sary'to  spread  (hem  in  an  equal  manner  upon  a 
large  hurdle.  Above  all,  do  not  raise  too  great  a 
number  of  silk  worms,  for,  if  your  means  only 
permit  you  to  nourish  the  silk  worms  proceeding 
from  three  ounces  of  eggs,  and.  from  cupidUly, 
you  attempt  to  raise  the  worms  of^  four  ounces  of 
eggs,  you  will  soon  feel  the  want  of  space,  hur- 
dles, laborers,  and  fuel.  In  this  manner  you  will 
lose,  at  the  same  time,  your  silk  worms,  and  the 
expenses  incurred  in  that  unprofitable  attempL 

Nong'tching'tsiouen-dunL^la  the  work  enti- 
tled SBe-Tumg-pirVongj  we  read : 

"  To  make  silk  worms  hatch,  the  demes  of 
heat  and  cold,  proper  for  them,  must  be  known, 
and  the  manner  of  hastening  or  relaidinfi[  their 
hatching,  in  order  that  not  one  may  fuU<^  h^brt  or 
aJUr  the  oQwn, 
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^'  The  following  method  must  be  punnied : 

"  When  the  esgs  have  assumed  an  ash  color, 
the  leaves  coverea  with  eggs  must  be  united  two 
by  two,  and  extended  upon  a  clean  frame.  Af- 
terwards they  must  be  rolled  up  tightly  and  the 
two  ends  tied  with  a  pack-thread,  (of  cotton  or 
bark  of  the  mulberry  tree,)  and  the  rolls  placed 
upright  in  a  clean,  cool  room,  where  there  is  no 
smoke. 

<'  The  evening  of  the  third  day,  the  rolls  must 
be  taken,  unfolded,  and  extended  on  the  hurdles. 
It  is  a  very  happv  circumstance  if  none  of  the 
worms  are  hatched.  But  if  by  chance  there  are 
any  hatched  belbre  the  others,  they  must  be  taken 
and  thrown  out.  Afterwards  the  leaves  must  be 
taken  three  together,  rolled  in  a  loose  manner,  and 
deposited  in  the  room  newly  warmed  for  the  silk 
worms.  The  time  of  the  rising  of  the  sun  must 
be  attentively  observed,  then  the  leaves  must  be 
unrolled,  and  spread,  one  bv  one,  upon  hurdles  in 
the  middle  of  the  yard.  If  there  is  any  dew  the 
hurdles  must  be  placed  in  a  cool  room,  or  under  a 
kind  of  tent'.  Some  time  afler,  the  leaves  must 
be  transported  to  a  room  prepared  for  the  silk 
worms,  and  they  must  be  spread,  one  by  one, 
upon  hurdles  placed  on  the  ^ound.  After  a  few 
moments  the  silk  worms  will  hatch  ail  at  oncBf 
looking  like  small  black  ants.  There  will  not  be 
one  that  will  hatch  before  or  after  the  others. 
The  hatched  worms  most  then  be  weighed  with 
the  leaves  of  paper,  to  know  the  number  of  silk 
worms  to  be  fed,  and  to  calculate,  in  advance,  the 
quantity  of  leaves  which  will  be  wanted." 

Same  work.^When  the  newly  hatched  worms 
are  made  to  descend,  they  must  be  dealt  carefully 
with,  spread  upon  the  hurdle  in  an  equal  manner, 
and  a  proper  space  lef\  between  them.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  wound  them,  or  to  press  one 
against  the  other.  As  soon  as  the  worms  are  all 
hatched,  the  fresh  and  tender  leaves  must  be  ta- 
ken«  and  cut  in  very  fine  shreds,  with  a  very 
sharp  knife ;  then  they  must  be  spread,  with  a 
coarse  sieve,  upon  the  sheets  which  are  to  receive 
the  silk  worms,  and  under  which  a  bed  of  chop- 
ped straw  must  be  previously  spread.  The  cut 
leaves  must  be  spread  in  a  uniform  manner,  in 
very  light  layers.  Afterwards  the  sheets  of  paper 
must  he  taken,  where  the  worms  newly  hatched 
are,  and  they  must  be  applied  to  the  mulberry 
leaves;  the  worms  descend  themselves  on  the 
mulbeny  leaves.  If  some  worms  are  too  long  a 
time  in  dessending,  or  if  they  ascend  upon  the 
back  of  the  sheet  of  paper,  or  if  they  do  not  de- 
scend, when  the  leaf  is  turned  over,  they  must  be 
thrown  awav,  with  the  leaf  to  which  they  remain 
attached.  They  are  diseased  worms,  that  it  woukl 
be  impossible  to  raise. 

Same  work, — The  success  in  raising  silk  worms 
depends  on  the  precaution  which  is  taken  in  the 
beginning,  and  subsequently,  not  to  expose  them 
to  any  danger.  If  the  silk  worms  do  not  revive 
ail  at  oncef  from  their  first  sleep,  or  moulting,  it 
proceeds  from  their  not  having  cnanged  color,  and 
not  hatching  all  at  onct.  If  they  do  not  change 
color,  and  do  not  hatch  all  at  oitcs,  it  is  because 
the  rules  prescribed  to  preserve  the  eg^,  have  not 
been  strictly  followed. 

Same  tooriie.— In  the  work  entitled  TTuin-kowm- 
fsim-e&ou,  we  read : 

^'  The  fiist  day  of  the  last  moon  the  eggs  must 
be  collected  and  watered  with  cow's  urine ;  aAer- 


wards  they  must  be  washed  with  clean  water.  It 
must  be  so  done  that  the  sheets  of  paper  covered 
with  effgs  be  not  torn.  (An  author  advises  to 
strengthen  them  with  threads  of  cotton  or  silk, 
bast^  at  distances  according  to  their  length  and 
breadth.") 

FOOD  FOR   THB   BlUL  WOBMS. 

Kouai-ki^tchL^The  greater  part  of  the  spring 
silk  worms  have  four  moul tings,  all  the  others 
have  but  three.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country 
of  Youe  express  the  idea  attached  to  the  word 
mein,  sleep  (moulting)  by  the  word  yoo,  youth. 
Thus  they  say :  the  mst,  second  and  third  youth 
of  the  silk  worms. 

7%e  Book  on  SiUe  W^orms.— Three  brilliant  ^- 
lors  are  distinguishable  in  the  silk  worm  : 

When  they  are  of  a  shining  white,  feed  them 
moderately: 

When  of  a  dazzling  blue  they  must  be  abun- 
dantly fed ; 

When  their  skin  is  wrinkled,  it  is  a  sign  that 
they  are  hungry ; 

When  they  are  of  bright  yellow,  diminish^  by 
degrees,  their  food. 

Thsl-niin-yao-'diou, — Whenever  the  silk  worms 
are  fed,  the  window  blinds  must  be  raised  up,  and 
closed  again  when  they  have  finished  eating. 
The  liffht  excites  an  iq^petite  in  the  silk  worm^ 
(literalfy :  as  soon  as  the  silk  worms  see  the  light 
they  eat)  Afbr  a  plentiful  meal  they  grow  and 
become  large. 

Th€  Book  on  SOk  FFoiTiis.— The  next  day,  af^ 
ter  the  hatching  of  the  silk  worms,  mulberry 
leaves,  or  leaves  of  IcAe,  dried  in  a  well-aire^ 
place,  must  be  ^ven  to  them.  Whep  they  are 
about  the  twentieth  of  an  inch  long,  they  wiU  eat 
five  times  during  the  day  and  night. 
'  The  ninth  day  they  refuse  food  during  tikie  day 
and  night.    This  repose  is  called  the  first  moult* 

ing. 

Seven  days  after,  they  again  moult,  as  the  first 
time.  When  thev  have  eaten  some  leaves  and 
attained  the  length  of  tlie  tenth  of  an  inch,  they 
will  feed  six  times  during  the  day  and  night. 

Seven  days  after  they  moult  as  before. 

Five  days  after  they  leave  off  eating.  This <ab. 
stinence  lasts  for  two  davs^  (the  sixth  and  seventh 
days ;)  it  is  called  to-nuen,  or  the  ffreat  moulting. 
Then  the  silk  worms  eat  but  half  the  leaf.  They 
will  feed  eight  times  during  the  day  and  night 

Three  days  thereafter  they  have  a  great  appe- 
tite; then  they  will  eat  the  whole  leaf.  They 
will  feed  ten  times  during  the  day  and  nij^ht  Be- 
fore three  days  have  elapsed,  they  begm  to  work 
at  their  cocoons. 

When  the  silk  worms  begin  to  feed,  after  each 
moulting,  leaves  must  be  spread  lightly  over 
them.  If  the  leaves  are  thrown  in  upon  them, 
sensations  will  be  produced  destructive  to  their 
appetite. ' 

Olmanation  by  the  TVmislator. — ^The  preceding 
extract  relates  to  silk  worms  of  fourmouitingB,  the 
raising  of  which  lasts  a  longer  time  than  that  of 
the  orainaiy  silk  worms,  that  is  to  say :  silk  worms 
of  three  mooltings. 
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Ho-pi-sse-loui. — When  the  silk  worms  lay 
down  and  remain  motionlesR,  that  repose  is  called 
moulting.  During  the  time  of  moulting  they  do 
not  eat,  either  the  mulberry  leaves,  or  leaves  of 
the  tree,  tche»  At  the  end  of  one  day  and  night, 
thev  shed  their  ekins. 

There  are  some  silk  worms  which  have  three 
moultings,  and  others  four. 

Hoanf^'iing'Ueng^  says: — From  the  hatching 
of  the  silk  worms  to  their  third  moulting,  cut  leaves 
ouffht  to  be  constantly  given  them.  When  the 
ardent  silk  worms  are  fed,  that  is  to  say,  Autumn 
silk  worms,  they  must  be  carefully  watched.  As 
flooD  as  they  have  eaten  their  leaves,  give  them 
more,  for  they  will  fall  sick,  if  they  breathe  the 
heat  of  the  silk  room  fasting. 

Nong'Sang-tn-yao, — ^Tdwards  the  end  of  Ati- 
tnmn,  before  the  mulberry  leaves  turn  yellow,  a 
large  quantity  must  be  gathered.  They  must  be 
dried  and  broken  up  in  such  a  manner  so  as  to  be 
reduced  almost  to  powder.  They  must  be  pre- 
■erved  in  a  place  warmed  by  a  fire  that  produces 
no  smoke.  They  will  answer  the  next  year  to 
Md  the  spring  silk  worms,  alter  each  of  their 
moultings. 

Same  work. — ^The  eighth  day  of  the  last  month, 
(January,)  small  green  peas,  called  lo4eou,  (doli- 
chos,)  must  be  soaked  in  fresh  water.  They 
must  be  spread  on  frames,  not  very  thick,  and 
dried  in  the  sun.  Wash  some  clean  rice  in  pure 
water  and  dry  it  also.  These  green  peas  and 
rice  must  be  preserved  in  a  shaded  place.  Fkkur 
made  from  them,  will  serve  to  feed  the  silk  worms 
afler  their  last  moulting,  ft  must  be  spread  equal- 
ly on  the  leaves  given  to  them  for  food. 

Sane  Work, — Manner  of  feeding  ike  newly- 
hatched  sUk  worms. — The  leaves  of  the  mulberty 
must  be  frequently  cut  in  very  fine  shredp,  and 
lightly  spread  over  them  with  a  sieve.  The  food 
ought  to  be  distributed  without  interruption.  In 
tbe  space  of  one  hour,  (two  of  our  hours)  four 
meals  must  be  civen  them,  which  makes  forty- 
eight  repasts  in  the  space  of  one  day  and  night. 

Same  work. — Food  must  be  given  to  the  silk 
worms  without  fail  during  the  day  and  night.  If 
tbeir  repasts  are  multiplied,  it  will  necessarily  re- 
sult, that  they  will  soon  arrive  at  maturity ;  but  if 
their  meals  are  rare,  and  not  numerous,  they  will 
attain  their  growth  slowly. 

When  the  silk  wornm  attain  maturity  in  twen- 
ty-five days,  one  frame  or  hurdle  will  furnish 
twenty-five  ounces  of  silk.  If  in  twenty-ei^ht 
days,  only  twenty  ounces  can  be  obtained.  If  the 
time  be  one  month,  or  forty  days,  one  hurdle  will 
furnish  but  ten  ounces  of  silk. 

Those  persons  who  feed  silk  worms  ou£;ht  to 
endeavor  not  to  sleep.  Laziness  has  serious  in- 
conveniences. 

£vei7  time  the  silk  worms  are  fed,  all  the  hur- 
dles must  be  visited  with  the  greatest  attention. 
It  is  essential  for  the  leaves  to  be  distributed  in  an 
equal  manner.  If  the  weather  be  dark  and  rainy, 
if  the  exterior  air  be  cold,  before  feeding  the  silk 
worms,  dry  branches  of  mulberry  trees  must  be 
taken,  or  rather  a  handful  of  rice  straw,  stripped 
of  all  its  leaves,  fire  must  be  put  to  it,  and  the 
flame  pat  around  and  above  the  hurdles  in  order 
io  dissipate  the«oid  and  damp  which  benumbs  the 
silk  worms.    After  that  operation  they  must  be 


fed.  In  that  manner  they  do  not  contract  any 
disease.  The  time  of  their  general  moulting  must 
be  observed,  and  then  the  feeding  must  be  sus- 
pended. Afterwards  nothing  is  given  them  to 
eat,  until  they  are  all  recovered  from  their  torpid 
state.  If  food  is  given  them,  when  they  are  bat 
eight  or  nine-tenths  of  them  recovered,  they  will 
not  arrive,  all  together,  at  maturity;  brides, 
great  numbers  of  them  will  be  lost 

From  the  second  to  the  great  moulting,  (the 
third  moulting,)  when  the  worms  assume  a  flossy 
yellow  color,  and  when  they  are  disposed  to 
moult,  the  nourishment  must  be  suspended,  and 
they  be  transported  to  other  frames.  Aflerwards, 
when  they  are  all  recovered,  they  must  be  slowly 
fed,  that  is  to  say  :  they  must  have  their  repasts 
given  t}iem  at  long  intervals,  and  leaves  must  be 
spread  on  them  in  very  light  layers.  If  the  leaves 
were  distributed  too  abundantly,  thev  would  eat 
without  appetite  and  become  sick.  Now,  as  it  is 
the  food  which  gives  strength  and  life  to  the  silk 
worms,  the  greatest  attention  must  be  paid  to  see 
that  it  be  suitable  and  possesses  ay  the  proper 
qualities.  The  silk  worms  like  not  leaves  saturat- 
ed with  rain  or  dew ;  if  fhey  eat  of  them,  the 
greatest  number  immediately  rail  sick. 

Same  work. — When  the  silk  worms  recover 
from  their^reat  moulting,  (their  third  moulting,) 
the  heat  ofthe  rooms  must  be  diminished  when  it 
incommodes  them.  At  that  time  frequent  meals 
must  be  mven  them.  If  a  south  witid  blow,  the 
window  olinds  must  be  let  down,  and  the  ^raw 
mats  of  the  doors  closed.  At  that  moment  they 
must  be  transported  to  other  hurdles.  When  the 
silk  worms  are  spread  on  the  hurdles,  the  distance 
of  one  finger  must  be  left  between  each  one.  Then 
the  small  green  peas,  which  were  reserved  from 
the  month  of  Januaiy,  must  be  taken^  and  soaked 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  until  they  germinate : 
aflerweurds  they  must  be  dried  in  the  stjn,  and  re- 
duced to  powder. 

The  dean  rice,  which  was  also  laid  by  in  the 
month  of  January,  can  be  employed  for  the  same 
use,  afler  having  been  boiled  by  steam,  and  re- 
duced to  flour.  At  the  fourth  feeding,  that  flour 
must  be  spread  in  a  uniform  manner,  upon  mul- 
ben^y  leaves.  It  will  refresh  the  silk  worms,  and 
dissipate  the  internal  heat  they  feel  at  that  period 
of  their  age,  and  which  is  a  mortal  poison  to  them. 
The  silk  they  afterwards  produce,  is  more  abun- 
dant, easier  to  reel,  and,  besides,  it  is  stronger  and 
more  brilliant 

If  there  be  but  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  leaves, 
the  leaves  which  were  cropped  the  preceding  au- 
tumn must  be  tajcen,  pounded  again  and  reduced 
to  powder.  The  new  leaves  must  be  fig-htly 
moistened,  and  the  powdered  leaves  spread  on  in 
a  uniform  manner.  Thus  a  want  of  leaves  may 
be  supplied.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  called  ou-kiu, 
(dcorium  intvbus?)  can  also  be  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  that  flour. 

Nong'8se'pi-yong.—Same  iuhnct. — Early  in 
the  morning,  the  roots  of  the  mulberry  trees  must 
be  watered,  and  the  leaves  gathered  soon  afler. 
If  they  are  watered  early  in  the  morning,  the 
leaves  will  be  very  iuicy ;  if  they  are  gathered 
soon  after  having  been  wateredf,  they  will  not 
wither. 

They  must  be  cut  in  fine  shreds  with  a  well 
sharpened  knile,  and  spread  in  light  layers,  with  a 
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coarse  sieve.  If  a  very  sharp  knife  be  not  used, 
the  leaves  will  lose  their  juice ;  if  they  be  not  cut 
very  thin,  they  will  cover  and  overload  the  silk 
worms.  If  a  sieve  be  not  made  use  of)  they  will 
not  be  distributed  in  an  equal  manner ;  if  the  cut 
leaves  be  not  distributed  in  an  equal  manner,  the 
silk  worms  will  not  all  eat  an  equal  quantity. 

The  juice  of  the  leaves  is  not  veiy  abundant ; 
at  the  expiration  of  some  time,  it  dries  up ;  for 
that  reason  the  leaves  immediatelvr  ailer  the  wa- 
tering require  to  be  siAed  on  the  silk  worms. 

The  first  day,  two  repasts  an  hour  must  be 
givep  them,  that  is  to  say,  about  forty-eight  re- 
pasts in  the  space  of  a  day  and  night. 

The  second  day,  thirty  repasts  must  be  given 
them,  in  the  same  interval  of  time,  and  the  leaves 
which  are  distributed  to  them,  must  be  cut  a  little 
smaller. 

The  third  day,  only  twenty  meals  must  be  given 
them  (during  the  day  and  night,)  composed  of 
leaves  thinner  than  the  second  day.  They  must 
be  kept  in  great  obscurity  and  beat.  Generally, 
the  newly  hatched  wormsVequire  darkness.  When 
they  recover  from  their  sleep,  or  moulting,  a  little 
light  ought  to  be  allowed  them  ;  at  a  later  period, 
when  they  show  a  smart  appetite,  a  great  deal  of 
light  must  be  given  them. 

Same  work. — Another  method, — As  soon  as  the 
leaves  are  cut  very  fine,  they  must  be  spread  in 
li^ht  lavers  with  a  sieve.  Four  repasts  must  be 
given  by  the  hour,  (two  of  our  hours,)  which 
makes  about  forty-eight  repasts  in  the  space  of 
one  dajr  and  one  night.  Some  persons  give  but 
thirty-six  in  the  same  interval  of  time.  This  is 
ray  opinion.  The  newly  hatched  worms  only 
feed  on  the  juice  of  the  leaves.  If  their  repasts 
are  not  multiplied,  thejr  will  resemble  young  foster 
children  who  are  deprived  of  milk  from  their  iur 
fanc^ ;  consequently,  they  never  fail  to  be^  weak, 
pitiful  and  sickly. 

Leaves  full  of  juice,  which  have  been  gathered 
the  preceding  night,  from  the  branches  exposed 
to  the  south-east,  must  be  given  them.  ,  These 
leaves  must  be  kept  apart,  in  an  earthen  Jar,  and 
cut  up  very  fine  as  soon  as  they  have  been  taken 
out. 

Same  work,— Method  for  diminishing  the  Jbod 
and  hastening  the  num/^tng.— When  the  silk 
worms  are  disposed  to  sleep,  (to  moult,)  their  food 
must  be  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
vellowor  white  which  their  skin  assumes;  the 
leaves  destined  for  their  food  must  be  cut  in  fine 
shreds,  and  frequently  spread  in  light  layers. 

When  the  silk  worms  are  completely  yellow, 
they  ought  to  be  transported,  in  succession,  to 
other  hurdles,  without  caring  whether  the  sky  be 
dark  or  serene,  if  it  be  in  the  morning  or  the  mid- 
die  of  the  night.  When  thejr  have^  been  trans- 
ported to  other  hurdles,  the  feeding  must  be  sus- 
pended until  they  have  all  recovered  from  their 
moulting,  when  they  may  be  fed  again.  This  is 
called  dimvnibhing  the  food  and  deciding  the  moult- 
ing.  These  two  expressions  imply,  that  the 
nourishing  of  the  silk  worms,  which  are  disposed 
to  moult,  must  be  diminished,  (care  must  be  taken 
not  to  cover  or  overipad  them  with  leaves,)  and, 
on  the  other  side,  the  silk  worms  must  be  abun- 
dantly fed,  (which  are  not  disposed  to  moult,)  in 
order  that  they  may  quickly  moult.  Not  only 
will  they  aU  mouU  together,  out  they  will  be  ex- 
empt from  diseases  caused  by  the  accumulation  of 


leaves,  and  the  internal  heat  which  consequently 
follows. 

Nong'Sang'thons^-kioue. — The  silk  worms  may 
be  found  in  ten  difi'erent  situations :  They  may 
be  cold  or  hot,  starved  or  satiated,  sufficiently  far 
apart,  or  too  near  together,  asleep  or  awake ;  they 
may  eat  slowly  or  with  appetite. 

Same  work, — Injurious  things  to  the  sUk  worms, 
^Ist.  The  silk  worms  do  not  hke  to  eat  damp 
leave<» ; 

2d.  They  do  not  like  to  eat  warm  leaves ; 

3d.  The  newly  hatched  worms  do  not  like  thd 
smell  offish,  fried  in  a  pan ; 

4th.  They,  do  not  like  to  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  persons  who  pound  rice  in  mortars ; 

5th.  They  do  not  like  to  hear  strokes  on  sono- 
rous bodies ; 

6th.  A  woman,  who  has  borne  a  child  within  a 
month,  ought  not  to  be  the  matron  of  silk  worms  ; 
that  is  to  say :  ought  not  to  be  charged  with  the 
raising  of  silk  worms ; 

7th.  They  dislike  men,  who  smell  of  wine,  to 
give  them  food,  to  transport  them  from  one  place 
to  another,  or  to  spread  them  on  hurdles ; 

8th.  From  the  time  they  are  hatched,  until  ma- 
turity, the  silk  worms  dread  smoke  and  odorous 
exhalations ; 

9th.  They  do  not  like  to  have  skin  or  hair  burnt 
near  them ; 

10th.  They  do  not  like  the  smell  of  fish,  musk, 
or  the  odor  of  certain  herbaceous  animals,  (like 
the  goat,  &c.;) 

llkh.  They  do  not  like  to  have  a  window,  ex- 
posed to  the  wind,  to  be  opened  during  the  day ; 

12th.  They  do  not  like  to  receive  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun ;  • 

13th.  They  do  not  like,  when  the  temperature 
of  their  habitation  is  warm,  to  have  a  sudden  cold 
or  violent  wind  introduced  there ; 

14th.  When  their  habitation  is  cool,  they  do 
not  like  a  sudden  change  to  excessive  heat ; 

15th.  They  do  not  like  dirty  and  slovenly  per* 
sons  to  enter  their  room ; 

16th.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  all  noxious 
efHuvia  and  filth  distant  from  the  apartments  of 
the  silk  worms. 

Same  work, — The  third  day  between  ten  and 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  three  hurdles,  or 
frames,  must  be  placed  upon  another  staffe.  The 
one  above  protects  the  worms  from  the  dust;  that 
below  protects  them  fi'om  dampness  ;  and  the 
middle  one  is  destined  to  receive  the  silk '  worms. 
Young  silk  worms  when  incommoded  by  internal 
heat  must  be  changed.  A  small  qucmtity  of 
worms,  occupying  a  space  as  large  as  a  square  of 
a  chequer-board,  must  be  deposited  on  the  middle 
frame;  they  will  soon  cover  it  entirely.  By  de- 
grees the  quantity  of  food  must  be  increasea.  In 
the  morning,  if  the  weather  be  clear,  the  window 
situated  to  the  east  can  be  opened,  and  during  the 
day,  those  which  are  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
the  wind.  By  degrees  they  will  change  color; ' 
and,  according  to  the  color  they  assume,  their 
food  must  be  increased  or  diminished.  .When 
they  are  completely  yellow,  food  must  not  be 
given  them.  They  remain  motionless,  and  that 
is  called  thexm-mten,  (or  the  first  moulting.) 
When  they  have  been  removed  afier  their  first 
moulting,  six  meals  may  be  given  them,  during 
the  space  of  one  day  and  night.    The^  second  day 
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the  quantity  of  Jeaves  mast  be  mdaally  in- 
creased. The  windows  can  be  half  opened. 
From  the  first  moment  they  begin  to  tum  yellow, 
tbev  must  be  kept  very  warm.  When  they  are 
entirely  torpid  tnev  require  a  great  deal  of  heat; 
when  they  are  perfectly  recovered,  they  only  want 
a  moderate  heat 

When  the  silk  worms  are  removed,  after  thdr 
second  moultinff,  and  are  all  recoveredi  light  re- 
posts  ought  to  be  given  them  at  first.  Four  re- 
pasts in  one  day  and  night  will  be  enough.  The 
next  dav  the  quantity  of  leaves  may  be  aug- 
mented ny  degrees.  Some  persons  open  the  win- 
dows. 

From  the  first  moment  they  begin  to  tum  yel- 
low, the^  require  a  good  heat;  when  they  are 
once  torpid,  a  moderate  heat  ought  to  be  allowed 
them;  when  they  are  all  recovered  they  require 
a  mild  heat. 

When  the  silk  worms  are  removed  after  their 
third  moulting,  and  they  are  all  revived,  three  re- 
pasts must  TO  given  them  during  one  day  and 
night  The  first  repast  ought  to  be  verv  light; 
the  second  liffhter  than  the  first,  the  third  the  same 
as  the  first,  if  these  three  repasts  be  not  adminis- 
tered with  much  caution,  the  silk  worms  will  feed 
slowly  until  the  period  of  their  maturity.  The 
second  day,  the  quantity  of  leaves  must  be  in- 
creased by  degrees.  The  windows  can  be  thrown 
entirely  open,  and  the  dormer  windows  above  the 
frames  may  be  likewise  opened. 

From  the  first  moment  they  begin  to  turn  yel- 
low, thev  require  a  mild  heat;  when  they  are 
completely  torpid  a  lukewarm  heat  is  required; 
when  they  are  all  revived  they  require  coolness. 
After  each  repast  a  basket  of  leaves  must  be  ta- 
ken, and  the  tour  of  the  shelves  made.  If  an 
empty  place  is  perceived  (upon  a  hurdle)  it  must 
be  covered  with  leaves  strewn  with  rice  flour. 
After  the  seventh  or  eighth  feeding,  (from  ten  to 
two  o'clock,)  cut  leaves  must  be  spread  upon  the 
hurdles;  they  must  be  molstenea  equally  with 
fresh  water  ;  then,  after  a  lapse  of  some  time, 
sifled  rice  flour  must  be  spread,  being  careful  to 
distribute  it  in  a  uniform  manner.  For  each  bas- 
ket of  leaves  a  dwngj  (a  kind  of  measure,)  of 
fresh  water  and  four  ounces  of  flour  must  be  used. 
If  the  flour  cannot  be  had,  a  basket  of  new  leaves 
only  must  be  used;  it  will  furnish  a  repast  for  the 
silk  worms  of  a  frame. 

[Extract  from  Nong'tching'tsumen-choa,  The 
powder  of  leaves,  which  are  spread  on  fresh 
leaves,  fills  the  bod^  of  the  silk  worms,  (that  is  to 
say :  is  very  nourishing,)  and  disposes  them  to 
make  a  firm  and  thick  cocoon,  the  silk  of  which  is 
remarkably  strong.] 

When  the  leaves  are  cut  up,  moisten  them  with 
fresh  waten  then  sift  the  powdered  leaves,  and 
spread  them  in  a  uniform  manner. 

After  the  great  moulting  of  the  silk  worms.. 

She  third  moulting,)  from  three  to  five  meals  of 
at  kind  must  be  given  them  at  certain  intervals. 
'  When  the  silk  worms  approach  their  maturity, 
they  require  light  and  frequent -repasts  and  mo- 
derate heat 

Samewotie. — If  among  the  silk  worms  there 
be  any  that  are  backwara,  that  is  to  say,  which 
do  not  appear  disposed  to  moult  at  the  same  time 
with  the  others,  fi»quent  supplies  of  food  ought  to 
be  {^ven  them,  in  order  to  accelerate  and  cause 
their  moulting,  at  the  same  time  with  the  rest  of 


the  hurdle.  When  the  silk  worms  do  not  moult 
aU  at  once,  it  proceeds  (torn  a  species  of  disease, 
which  dates  from  their  hatching.  This  method 
must  be  followed  to  remedy  it :  if  am(Hig  the  silk 
worms  which  are  completely  ydlow,  some  change 
their  white  color,  and  oegin  to  tum  yellow,  much 
time  is  not  required  to  beeome  completeiv  so. 
By  the  aid  of  very  fhsquent  feeding  they  will  soon 
overtake  the  others;  in  fact,  multiplying  the  feed- 
ing hastens  the  period  of  their  moulting. 

But  when  the  greatest  number  are  completdy 
yellow,  many  blue  and  white  ones  are  found,  tfa^ 
are  far  from  becoming  entirely  yellow,  and  fre- 
quent repasts  given  them  will  be  useless  trouble; 
it  is  impossible  for  the  latter  to  arrive  at  the  moult- 
ing at  the  same  time  with  the  first. 

The  change  of  color  in  the  silk  worms  is  the 
least  change  that  is  ejiperienced.  When  they 
moult  they  cease  eating,  and  shed  their  ridn; 
then  they  experience  a  great  change.-  But  tbe 
greatest  of  these  changes,  is  their  metaroorphoEis 
from  the  chrysalis  into  butterflies,  or  moths. 
When  a  silk  worm  is  completely  yellow,  its 
mouth  is  shut,  it  no  longer  eats  but  sleeps,  or  is 
torpid;  it  then  resembles  a  man  afflicted  with  some 
dreadful  disease;  the  blood  spreads  throughout, 
its  body  experiences  great  modifications.  If  it 
remains  a  day  and  night  without  eating,  its  moolt- 
ing  produces  a  happy  relief. 

It,  then,  there  be  many  blue  and  white  silk 
worms,  and 'their  feeding  be  too  much  hurried, 
their  health  will  be  disordered,  and  a  precocious 
moulting  will  not  produce  relief.  Wnea  those 
which  were  blue  or  white  tum  yellow,  and  are 
disposed  to  moult,  all  the  others  have  accomplish- 
ed their  moulting,  and  are  recovered. 

When  the  silk  worms  begin  to  recover  from 
their  moulting,  they  want  but  little  food;  they 
resemble  a  convalescent  patient^  to  whom  only 
slight  nourishment  is  given  to  repair,  gradoaJly, 
their  strength.  If  while  the  backward  ones 
moult,  the  nourishroent  of  the  eariiest  be  suspend* 
ed,  they  will  languish  with  hunger  and  weakness, 
yet  you  are  compelled  to  wait ;  and  besides,  one 
will  be  obliged  to  give  them  food  when  the  back- 
ward ones  are  recovering.  A  great  numbex  will 
contract  diseases,  and  very  little  silk  will  be  gath- 
ered from  them.  For  that  reason  the  author  of 
Tsannkingf  or  the  Book  on  Sklk  IForms,  says, 
with  much  reason,  that  "  the  irregular  moolting 
of  the  silk  worms  always  causes  a  diminution  of 
silk." 

Sanu  work. — When  the  silk  worms  are  just 
hatched  their  color  is  blabk.  Their  food  must  be 
gradually  increased.  Three  days  thereafter  they 
mdually  become  white;  then  they  gain  appetite. 
Leaves,  not  cut  so*  smaU,  roust  be  given  them. 
When  they  are  blue,  it  is  the  period  of  their  great 
appetite.  Leaves  must  then  be  given  them  more 
abundantly,  and  not  cut  so  small.  When  they 
again  become  white,  they  feed  slowly;  their  food 
must  be  diminished  a  little.  When  they  are 
rarning  yellow  they  have  but  a  delicate  appetite; 
their  food  must  be  again  diminished.  When  they 
are  completely  yellow,  they  entirely  cease  eating; 
that  is  called  their  moulting.  When  they  are 
recovered,  they  change  from  yellow  to  white, 
from  white  to  blue,  from  blue  to  a  second  white 
cobr;  at  last  from  white  to  yellow;  this  is  their 
second  moulting.  At  each  moultuig  they  experi- 
ence the  same  changes  of  color.    They  must  be 
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observed  with  care,  in  order  to  diminish  or  to  in- 
crease their  food,  of  which  the  quantity  ought  to 
vary,  according  to  the  different  situations  in  which 
they  are  found. 

The  leaves  which  are  given  them,  ought  to  be 
neither  wet  with  dew,  nor  dried  in  the  wind  or 
eun,  nor  impregnated  with  disagreeable  smells. 
tor  as  soon  as  they  have  fed  upon  them,  they  will 
contract  diseases.  If  care  be  taken  to  preserve, 
in  advance,  a  sufficiency  of  leaves  for  three  days, 
there  will  be  nolhmg  to  fear  from  long  rains  :  the 
silk  worms  will  never  have  to  eat  damp  leaves, 
and  at  the  same  time,  they  will  not  suffer  from 
hunger.  When  leaves  are  again  gathered,  the 
heat  arising  from  the  accumulation  in  sacks,  must 
be  •completely  dissipated  before  giving  them  to 
the  silk  worms.  The  space  of  one  day  and  night 
is,  for  the  silk  worms,  like  unto  a  year  with  its 
four  seasons.  The  morning  and  evening  are  the 
Spring  and  Autumn;  the  middle  of  the  day  re- 
sembles the  Summer;  and  the  middle  of  the  night 
Winter.  In  these  four  periods  of  the  day  the 
weather  is  never  the  same.  When  a  good  fire  is 
-preserved  in  the  silk-room,  great  attention  ought 
to  be  paid  to  keep  it  at  the  corresponding  tempera- 
ture for  each  one  of*  those  four  periods.  The  de- 
cree of  heat  ought  not  to  be  constantly  the  same. 
Krom  the  time  they  are  hatched,  until  their  second 
sleep,  (moulting,)  the  silk  worms  require  a  mode- 
rate heat.  The  matron  of  the  silk  worms,  (the 
person  who  takes  care  of  them,  ought  to  wear  a 
single  garment,  (that  is  to  say  not  double.)  She 
must  regulate  the  temperature  of  the  silk-room, 
according  to  the  sensation  of  cold  and  heat  she 
feels. 

If  she  feels  cold,  she  necessarily  will  jud^e  that 
the  silk  worms  are  cold,  and  the  fire  miist  then  be 
increased;  if  she  feels  warm,  she  will  condude 
from  it,  that  the  silk  worms  are  too  warm,  and  the 
fire  must  then  be  suitably  diminished. 

When  the  silk  worms  are  ail  asleep,  if  the  sky 
be  clear  and  brilliant,  between  ten  and  two  o'clock 
the  windows  roust  be  opened,  to  introduce  air 
and  light  in  the  apartment.  If  the  win.d  be  south- 
erly, tne  windows  to  the  north  must  be  opened;  if 
northeriy,  the  windows  on  the  south  side  must 
be  opened.  The  air  which  enters  from  a  side  op- 
posite to  the  direction  of  the  wind  cannot  injure 
the  silk  worms. 

When  the  silk  worms  have  recovered  fVom 
their  great  moulting,  (the  third  moulting,)  three 
repasts  must  be  given  them,  then  the  paper  that 
covers  the  windows,  must  t)e  cut  with  a  pair  of 
scissors,  to  allow  the  air  and  light  to  penetrate 
into  the  apartment.  The  silk  worms  will  not  be 
difltarbed  or  incommoded. 

Ailer  the  great  mCulting,  when  the  windows 
have  been  opened,  and  the  paper  cut  from  the 
windows,  if  tke  exterior  air  is  too  warm,  an  un- 
glazed  earthen  vessel  must  be  placed  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  door,  in  which  the  water  must  be 
often  renewed,  in  order  that  the  air  may  be  re- 
freshed in  its  passage,  if  the  wind  raises,  if  it 
should  rain,  or  if  the  night  becomes  cold,  the  win- 
dows must  be  closed  immediately. 

ybng'tdMig't9umen''dum. — The  silk  worms 
are  of  a  warm  constitution.  It  is  better  to  make 
use  of  a  fire  during  the  whole  time  of  the  raising. 

The  following  is  a  method  of  warming  the 
nursery: 

A  long  stove,  placed  upon  a  hand-barrow,  must 
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be  made  use  of)  so  that  it  may  be  carried  by  two 
men.  When  the  leaves  are '  spread  on  the  silk 
worms,  wait  until  they  have  climbed  upon  the 
leaves,  and  then  bring  in  the  stove,  which  must 
he  carefully  lighted  outside  of  the  apartment. 
The  fire  should  consist  of  hot  coals;  it  must  be 
covered  over  with  a  bed  of  straw  ashes,  to  pre<f 
vent  a  red  and  brilliant  flame.  When  the  silk 
worms  have  finished  eating,  the  stove  must  be 
carried  back.  Afterwards,  when  other  food  is 
given  to  the  silk  worms,  the  same  stove  roust  be 
brought  in  each  time.  Then  the  silk  worms  will 
escape  the  diseases  which  heat  causes;  but  if  the 
stove  be  introduced  when  the  silk  worms  are  hun- 
gry, they  soon  become  warm.  If  the  stove  be  intro- 
duced soon  afler  having  given  them  food,  that  is 
to  say,  when  they  are  under  the  leaves,  not  hav- 
ing had  time  to  ascend  them,  they  will  soon  be 
incommoded  by  the  fermentation  of  their  dung, 
and  they  will,  besides,  be  overloaded  by  the  leaves 
spread  upon  them. 

Same  loork. — When  the  air  of  the  silk-room  is 
warm,  if  it  be  suddenly  made  cold,  the  silk  worms 
will  lose  their  appetite^  and  feed  no  longer.  Then 
a  chafing-dish,  filled  with  clods  of  dry  cow  dung, 
well  ignited,  and  free  from  smoke,  and  by  the  aid 
of  an  iron  fork,  must  be  moved  about  repeatedly 
above  the  frames.  That  operation  dissipates  the 
cold,  which  benumbs  the  silk  worms,  and  they 
soon  feed  with  an  appetite. 

Olf  THE' DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  SILK  WORMS 
UPON  THE  FRAMES,  AND  THE  SPACE  TO 
BB   ALLOWED   THEM. 

Tlisi-ming-yao-dum. — When  the  silk  worms 
are  moulting,  three  frames  are  constantly  required. 
The  middle  frame  19  destined  tb  receive  tne  silk 
worms,  the  superior  and  the  inferior  ought  to  re- 
main empty.  The  lower  frame  preserves  the 
worms  from  the  dampness  of  the  ground,  the  up- 
per preserves  them  from  the  dust  of  the  apart- 
mept. 

fVou-pen-sin'Chou, — When  the  silk  worms  are 
about  hatching,  tliey  require  cool  air.  A  bed  of 
chopped  straw  must  be  spread  on  the  frame; 
wheat  straw  must  not  be  used.  £\ery  day  they 
must  be  removed  once  upon  other  frames;  if  they 
are  not  changed,  it  generally  happens  that  white 
spots  come  over  them. 

ON   REMOVING  THE  SILK   WORM. 

In  removing  the  silk  worms  many  persons  must 
be  employed  in  order  to  periorm  it  quickly.  If 
they  are  lefl  for  a  long  time,  heaped  up  in  the 
baskets,  they  become  heated  and  perspire  abun- 
dantly. In  consequence,  a  great  number  of  them 
fall  sick  and  die.  fiy  degrees  they  will  diminish 
every  time  they  are  removed;  and  those  which 
later  arrive  at  maturity,  will  only  produce  small 
and  ill-supplied  cocoons. 

The  dung  of  the  silk  worms  must  be  frequent- 
ly removed.  If  it  be  not  carried  away,  they  be- 
come heated.  The  heat  produces  fermentation, 
and  causes  a  putrid  effluvia.  Afler  wards  a  large 
number  of  silk  worms  turn  white  and  die. 

Whenever  the  silk  worms  are  removed  they 
must  be  distributed  npon  the  frames  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  some  space  between  them ; 
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if  thejr  are  placed  too  Dear  together,  the  srronir- 
eat  will  leed  at  the  expense  of  the  weakest. 
It  ia  neceasHiy  to  make  the  tour  of  the  frames 
oflen,  and  to  visit  them  with  care.  Moreover,  if 
the  air  does  not  circulate  i'reely  in  the  apartment, 
and  the  door  be  suddenly  opened,  a  fatal  wind 
may  penetrate,  and  a  ereat  number,  consequently 
turn  red  and  die.  When  the  silk  worms  are  dis- 
tributed upon  the  frames,  it  ought  to  be  done  in  a 
tender  manner;  they  must  not  be  thrown  down, 
or  they  will  be  wounded  by  striking  affainst  each 
other.  The  health  of  a  great  number  of  silk 
worms  will  sufl'er,  and  afterwards  they  will  become 
what  are  called  lat-lao-ong;  that  is  to  say,  lazy 
old  men*    They  leave  a  red  chrysalis. 

JVbng-song-^cuHfdii. — Two  frames  must  be 
placed  below  the  one  where  the  newly-hatched 
■ilk  worms  are.  When  the  sun  has  risen  above 
the  horizon,  a  frame  must  be  taken  away  and 
dried  until  the  setting  of  the  sun.  It  must  then 
be  replaced  under  the  frame  where  the  silk  worms 
are.  The  next  day  remove  a  frame  again  from 
beneath,  expose  it  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  then 
replace  it,  aa  at  first.  In  that  manner  the  silk 
worms  will  naturally  receive  a  mild  and  temperate 
beat.  That  frame  must  t>e  removed  as  soon  as 
they  have  eaten,  afler  the  second  moulting. 

Samu  tDotk, — There  are  some  silk  worms  which 
turn  white  and  die;  it  arises  from  their  having 
been  injured  by  damp  exhalations,  within  a  short 
time  m^T  their  hatching.  When  the  sky  is  clear 
and  serene,  take  three  or  four  frames  and  carry 
them  quickly  into  the  apartment  of  the  silk  worms, 
afler  having  exposed  them  for  some  time  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  Then  as  one  frame  is  removes! 
and  replaced  by  another,  so  continue  to  change 
them,  until  all  the  frames  of  the  silk  worms  are 
aofficiently  warmed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

The  country  people,  vulgarly  say  :  "  when  the 
duDg  oi  the  silk  worms  is  dry  and  scattered,  it  is 
a  sign  that  they  are  in  good  health."  When  the 
dung  appears  m  damp  heaps,  and  of  a  shiqing 
white,  It  announces  that  the  silk  worms  are  sick; 
the  frames  must  then  be  quickly  changed,  fiut 
if  at  the  time,  when  it  is  proper  to  change  them, 
a  damp  rain  or  a  cold  wind  comes  on,  it  will  not 
do  to  remove  them;  the  straw  of  rushes,  chopped 
to  the  size  of  a  bean,  must  be  taken,  and  one  or 
two  bushels  distributed  on  each  frame;  it  must  be 
spread  in  an  equal  manner  upon  the  silk  worms. 
Then  a  layer  of  fresh  leaves  must  be  placed  over 
them.  Soon  aAer  the  silk  worms  ascend  to  eat 
the  mulberry  leaves.  The  bed  of  rush  straw  se- 
parates the  silk  worms  from  the  dang,  and  relieves 
them  firom  that  inconvenience.  As  soon  as  the 
•ky  has  become  serene,  they  must  be  removed  to 
otner  frames;  if  a  person  has  no  rush  straw,  the 
rice  straw  will  supply  its  place. 

Ae-iumg-pi-yong.— -The  silk  worms  produced 
by  tbiee  ounces  of  eggs,  which  occupy  a  single 
frame  at  the  moment  of  their  hatching,  will  cover 
thirty  frames  at  the  close,  or  last  period  of  their 
lives.  In  general,  one  tenth  of  an  ounce  of  silk 
worms,  newly  hatched,  will  furnish  a  frame  of 
■ilk  worms,  in  supposing  that  the  frame  is  as  usu- 
al, ten  feet  long,  and  two  wide.  If  the  frames 
are  of  a  smaller  dimension,  they  ought  to  receive 
a  smaller  quantity  of  newly  hatched  worms.  If 
they  are  too  numerous  for  the  space  they  occupy, 


they  will  find  themselves  close,  and,  consequent- 
ly, serious  accidents  will  result  from  it. 

Those  persons  who  intend  raising  silk  womisy 
to  cover  more  than  thirty  frames,  ought  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  lirames  destin^l  for  the 
young  silk  worms,  (hatching  silk  worms.) 

Those  who  only  raise  a  small  quantity  of  wormc, 
can  make  use  of  baskets  with  small  borders. 

Sanu  toor/p.— The  third  day,  between  ten  aod 
twelve  o'clock,  three  frames  must  be  placed  upoo 
a  separate  stage.  The  hatching  worms,  which 
have  deposited  a  light  bed  of^dung,  must  be 
changed.  It  must  be  done  with  a  delicate  hand. 
A  quantity  of  silk  worms  which  (at  the  momem 
of  their  hatching,)  occupied  a  space  the  size  of  a 
square  of  a  chequer- board,  ought  to  be  distributed 
upon  the  middle  firame. 

RSMOVAIi  or  THK  SILK   WORKS   AFTKR 
THBIR  FIRST  MOULTIBTG. 

Sse-wmg-pi-yong. — Place  four  frames  upon  a 
separate  stage,  aod  the  worms  which  have  depo- 
sited a  light  bed  of  dung  must  be  changed. 
When  they  have  eaten  abundantly,  a  quantity  of 
silk  worms,  which,  at  their  hatching,  occupied  a 
space  as  large  a  man  at  draughts,  will  fill  the  two 
middle  frames;  a  quantity  of  silk  worms,  which 
occupy  a  space  no  larger  than  a  small  pieee  of 
money,  will  cover  the  third  frame. 


RBMOVAL    or  THB    SILK   WORMS   AWT 
THBIR  SBCOMO  VOULTING. 


A  quantity  of  silk  worms,  which  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  hatching  occupy  a  space  do  lai^r 
than  a  small  piece  of  money,  will  cover  six  frames. 
When  they  have  eaten  abundantly,  the  same  silk 
worms  will  cover  twelve  firames. 


REMOVAL  OF   THB  BILK    WORMS 
THBIR  THIRD   MOULTIVQ. 


A  quantity  of  silk  worms,  which  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  hatching,  occupy  a  space  as  laigt 
as  two  pieces  of  money,  will  cover  twenty-five 
frames.  When  they  are  all  torpid,  the  bed  of 
chopped  straw  must  be  removed;  they  will  thes 
fill  thirty  frames. 

To  remove  and  separate  the  silk  worms,  io  a 
proper  manner,  it  must  be  done  with  promptitude 
and  tenderness.  They  must  be  separated  frooi 
one  another,  and  an  equal  space  left  b^weei 
them,  for  fear  they  should  wet  themselves,  aod 
reciprocally  injure  one  another.  The  silk  worm 
evacuate  freely;  for  that  reason  they  must,  abso- 
lutely, be  separated.  When  they  have  deposited 
a  large  quantity  of  dung,  it  is  necessary  to  remon 
them  to  other  frames.  If  they  are  not  separated 
they  will  be  too  much  crowded.  If  the  frames 
are  not  changed,  they  will  be  injured  by  the  abun- 
dant humors  which  they  void.  For  that  reaaos, 
these  two  operations  ought  to  be  performed  with 
great  celerity. 

The  silk  worms  are  weak  and  delicate  beings ; 
they  suffer  much  from  being  rudely  handled. 
When  they  are  small^  they  must  be  treated  with 
ffreat  care  and  a  kind  of  affection ;  but  when  they 
have  become  large,  there  are  few  who  pay  any 
attention  in  removing  them.  They  are  heaped 
together,  pell  meli,  for  a  long  time,  and  they  are 
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tumbled  about,  or  let  faU.  This  defect  of  care  and 
precaution  caoses  their  diseases,  and  often  de- 
stroye  them;  therefore,  thev  should  be  touched 
ivith  a  light  hand,  and  distributed  upon  the  tirames 
at  an  equal  distance  from  one  another. 

Skng-iBan-tchi-choue. — The  silk  worms  of  four 
IT)  out  tings  are  of  a  different  species ;  they  are  rais- 
ed in  the  same  manner  as  the  Spring  silk  worms, 
^whtch  have  but  three  moultings.}  Only  afler  the 
third,  they  must  be  distributed  upon  fifteen  frames. 
When  they  have  fed  abundantly,  they  must  be 
spread  upon  twenty  frames ;  and  after  the  great 
moulting,  (the  fourth  moulting)  they  must  be  dis- 
tributed upon  thirty  frames. 

Aong-san^-fAong-Anouc. — Upon  each  stage 
three  flitiroes  are  placed  ;  the  fiivt  is  destined  to  re- 
ceive the  dust  of  the  apartment,  and  that  below, 
to  intercept  the  dampness  of  the  ground.  A  bed 
of  chopped  rice  straw  must  be  spread  upon  the 
tniddle  frame,  in  order  that  it  may  receive  the  silk 
worms  which  are  removed.  This  rice  straw  must 
t>e  broken,  and  softened  in  an  equal  manner,  upon 
the  middle  frame ;  then  a  sheet  of  paper  must  be 
spread  above,  of  which  the  extremities  are  pasted 
to  the  edjre  of  the  frame.  Upon  that  sheet  of  pa- 
per the  silk  worms  must  be  placed. 

Nong-  tt^ing-tsiouen-choiL — Hoang-si  ng-tseng 
cays :  When  it  is  desirable  to  remove  the  silk 
worms,  rice  straw,  crushed  in  a  mill,  must  be 
«pread,  in  advance,  upon  other  frames.  It  ren- 
ders them  healthy  and  active,  and  preserves  them 
from  diseases.  »)me  persons  change  them  bv  the 
aid  of  a  net,  which  they  strew  with  mulberry 
leaves. 

BNTRAHCB    OF    THE    SILK     WORMS    IN     THE 

COCOON  ROOM. 

Nong-dtou. — The  fioor  of  the  cocoon  room  must 
be  boarded  with  planks  of  the  fir  tree,  six  feet 
long,  and  three  feet  wide.  A  firame  pierced  with 
large  holes,  must  be  constructed  of  the  thin  bam- 
boo nt>m  which  arrows  are  made.  In  these  holes 
some  reeds  must  be  inserted ;  then  long  and  large 
bamboo  branches,  stripped  of  their  leaves  must  be 
crossed  above.  The  cocoon  room  must  be  cover- 
ed with  a  frame  work  of  woven  reeds. 

The  silk  worms  will  then  have  a  place,  where 
they  can  establish  themselves  in  saietv  without 
fear  of  falling.  When  the  interior  of  the  cocoon 
room  is  well  arranged,  when  it  affords  the  neces- 
sary depth  and  proper  security,  and  the  frame 
presents  no  interval,  the  silk  wormv  must  be  suc- 
cessively spread  over  it.  At  first,  the  frame  must 
be  a  little  inclined,  until  the  worms  are  emptied 
of  excremental  matter,  afterwards  they  must  be 
moderately  warmed  with  a  small  brasier,  or  pan 
of  live  coals.  When  they  have  begun  to  enclose 
themselves  in  their  cocoon,  (that  is  to  say,  when 
their  cocoon  will  have  formed  a  light  net  work,) 
the  heat  must  be  increased  b^  degrees.  They 
must  not  stop  in  the  middle  of"^  their  work;  if  the 
temperature  be  a  little  too  cold,  they  walk  upon 
their  silk  and  cease  to  spin.  When  it  comes  to 
be  reeled  it  will  frequently  break.  In  general, 
one  will  be  obliged  to  have  the  cocoons  boiled, 
and  silk  stuff  made  of  it,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  reel  it  from  one  end  to  the  other. 


Thsi'tnin-yaO'Chou. — When  the  silk  worms 
have  arrived  at  the  ase  of  maturity,  if  it  happens 
to  rain,  it  will  injure  the  cocoons  5  it  will  be  better 
also  to  establish  the  cocoon  rooms  in  the  interior 
of  the  nursery. 

Ofrserea^ton.— The  round  and  oblong  eocoons' 
rooms  must  be  placed  outside. 

A  paivel  of  small  dry  branches  must  be  laid  upon 
the  frames,  and  the  silk  worms  spread  on  them. 
When  that  operation  is  performed,  they  must  be 
again  covered  over  with  a  bed  of  dry  branches. 
One  stage,  or  story,  can  support  ten  large  frames. 

jfnotker  metfiod.'-ln  place  of  small  dry  branch* 
es,  the  stalks  of  plants  may  be  used,  on  which  the 
silkworms  must  be  spread.  The  t>aines  must 
be  suspended,  between  wooden  pillars,  with  cords, 
or  hooked  sticks.  Several  may  be  arranged  ond 
above  another.  When  the  frames  are  suspended^ 
they  must  be  moderately  warmed  by  means  of 
chafing-dishes  placed  below.  As  soon  as  the 
silk  worms  feel  the  heat,  they  work  industriously ; 
but  if  they  are  affected  by  the  cold  they  will  work 
slowly.  The  frames  must  often  be  visited.  As 
soon  as  they  are  warm  enough,  the  chafing-dishes 
must  be  removed.  If  a  cool  air  circulates  above 
in  the  cocoon  room,  (while  the  lower  part  is 
warm,)  the  silk  Will  not  be  spoiled  by  the  damp- 
ness produced  by  the  silk  worms ;  the  silk  worms 
that  (lie,  will  irnmediately  fall,  and  the  cocoons  of 
the  other  worms  will  not  be  injured  by  coming  in 
contact  with  them,  the  dung  will  not  adhere  to 
the  cocoons,  nor  produce  any  blemish.  If  the  silk 
be  impregnated  with  dampness,  it  will  be  difiicult 
to  prepare  it  for  the  die ;  if  the  cocoon  be  soiled, 
the  silk  will  easily  break ;  if  the  cocoon  be  defec* 
tive,  it  will  be  good  for  nothing. 

The  cocoon  rooms  furnished  with  stalks  of  dry 
plants,  are  as  advantageous  as  those  we  have  Just 
described. 

Same  work, — There  are  some  countries  where 
the  place  for  cocoons  is  outside,  (in  the  open  air;) 
but  if  in  the  evening  the  air  becomes  cold,  no  silk 
worm  can  form  its  cocoon.  When  the  cocoon 
rooms  are  warmed,  the  silk  will  be  fitter  to  receive 
the  die ;  besides  it  acquires  lustre  and  whiteness. 

FFou-pen-sin-chou. — The  ground  on  which  the 
cocoon  rooms  are  established,  ought  to  be  high 
and  level.  It  mupt  be  'well  aired  in  the  interior. 
Small  branches,  or  dry  stalks  of  plants,  must  be 
spread  there  in  an  equal  manner;  afterwards,  the 
silk  worms  must  be  distributed  there,  leaving  a 
proper  distance  between  them ;  if  they  are  too 
near,  they  will  create  too  much  heat;  if  they  are 
crowded,  they  spin  with  difiiculty  ;  and,  moreover, 
their  silk  will  be  difficult  to  reel.  The  cocoon 
rooms  must  not  be  established  in  places  exposed 
to  the  north-east,  nor  where  domestic  animals  are 
raised ;  neither  under  trees,  above  a  hole,  nor 
near  places  covered  with  manure  or  stagnant  wa- 
ters. 

Nong'Sse-pi-yang, — The  following  is  the  manner 
of  establishing  the  cocoon  room :  A  dry  and  warm 
place  must  he  chosen,  in  order  that  neither  the 
cold  nor  dampness  can  penetrate  into  the  interior 
of  the  cocoon  room.  When  the  worms  approach 
their  maturity,  a  fire  must  be  lighted  upon  the 
ground  where  the  cocoon  room  is  to  be  locatedi 
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until  it  is  perfectly  dry ;  aAerwards,  the  remains 
of  the  fire  and  the  aBhee  must  be  swept  away,  and 
the  cocoon  room  constructed. 

iSSume  Work. — Six  diseases  of  silk  worms  are 
noted  in  the  cocoon  room : 

1st.  When  the  silk  worms  dirty  the  cocoon 
room; 

2d.  When  the  silk  worms  fail  in  the  coooon 
room; 

3d.  When  tliey  move  about  without  spinning; 

4th.  When  tliey  change  in  red  chrysalis ; 

dth.  When  they  turn  white  and  die ; 

6th.  When  they  turn  black. 

The  foulness  of  the  cocoon  room  arises  from 

Cortions  of  leaves  which  the  mature  worms  have 
roaght  with  them;  they  ferment  and  produce  a 
icital  moisture. 

The  five  other  diseases  always  result  from  the 
moisture  of  the  ground,  or  the  cold  of  the  exterior 
air. 


Prom  tb«  Wetleyu  Methodbt  Magazine. 

OBSBRVATIONB  ON  PROGNOSTICATIONS  OP  THE 
WKATUBR  [in  ENGLAND.] 

By  the  Rev.  Jdam  Clarke,  LL.  D.,  F.  A.  S. 

^  From  my  earliest  childhood  I  was  bred  up  on  a 
little  farm,  which  I  was  taught  to  care  for,  and 
cultivate  ever  since  I  was  able  to  spring  the  rattle, 
use  the  whip,  manage  the  sickle,  or  handle  the 
spade  ;  and  as  I  found  that  much  of  our  success 
depended  on  a  proper  knowledge  and  manage- 
ment of  the  weather,  I  was  led  to  study  it  ever 
since  I  was  eight  years  of  age.  I  believe  meteorolo- 
gy Ib  a  natural  science,  and  one  of  the  first  that  is 
studied  ;  and  that  every  child  in  the  country 
makes,  untaught,  some  progress  in  it :  at  least  so 
it  was  with  me.  I  had  actually  learned,  by  silent 
observation,  to  form  good  conjectures  concerning 
the  coming  weather,  and,  on  this  head,  to  teach 
wisdom  among  those  who  were  perfect,  especially 
among  such  as  had  not  been  obliged  like  me  to 
watch  earnestly,  that  what  was  so  necessary  to 
the  familv  support,  should  not  be  spoiled  by  the 
weather  before  it  was  housed.  Many  a  time, 
even  in  tender  youth,  have  I  watched  the  heavens 
with  anxiety,  examined  the  different  appearance^ 
of  tbe  morning  and  evening  sun,  the  phases  of  the 
moon,  the  scintillation  of  the  stars,  the  course  and 
color  of  the  clouds,  the  flight  of  the  crow  and  the 
swallow,  the  gambols  of  the  colt,  the  fluttering  of 
the  ducks,  and  the  Joud  screams  of  the  seamew — 
not  forgetting  even  thehue  and  croaking  of  the 
frog.  From  the  little  knowledge  1  had  derived 
from  close  observation,  I  often  ventured  to  direct 
our  agricultural  operations  in  reference  to  the 
coming  daj^s,  and  was  seldom  much  mistaken  in 
my  reckoning.  When  I  thought  I  had  a  pretty 
good  stock  of  knowledge  and  experience  in  this 
way,  I  ventured  to  give  counsel  to  my  neighbors. 
For  my  kindness,  or  perhaps  officiousness  on  this 
head,  I  met  one  day  with  a  mortif^ang  rebufi*.  I 
was  about  ten  years  of  a^re ;  it  was  harvest  time, 
and  'what  sort  of  a  day  to-morrov\r  would  be,' 
was  the  subject  of  conversation.  To  a  very  intel- 
ligent gentleman  who  was  present,  f  stated  in  op- 
position to  his  own  opinion,  'Mr.  P.  to-morrow 


will  be  a  JinU  day.^^-To  which  ke  answered 
^Adam,  how  can  you  telll'  1  answered,  without 
giving  the  rule  on  which  my  prognostication  was 
founded,  *  O  sir,  1  know  it  will  be  so.'  *  You 
know!  how  should  you  knowl'  *  Why,  sir,'  I 
pleasantly  replidi,  <  because  1  am  toeathertDise.^ 
*  Yes,'  said  he,  *or  otherwise.^  The  next  day, 
however,  proved  that  my  augurv  was  well  drawo. 
About  twenty  years  ago,  a  Table,  purporting 
to  be  the  work  of  the  late  Dt.  HerBchel,  was  va- 
riously published,  professing  to  form  prognostics  of 
the  weather,  by  the  times  of  the  change,  fuJI  and 
quarters  of  the  mqon.  I  have  carefully  consulted 
this  Table  for  several  years,  and  was  amazed  at 
its  general  accuracy : — for  though  long,  as  you 
have  seen,  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  weather,  I 
never  thought  that  any  rules  could  be  devised 
liable  to  so  few  exceptions.  I  have  made  a  little 
alteration  in  the  arrangements,  illustrated  it  with 
further  observations,  and  have  sent  it  that  you 
may  insert  it  in  the  Magazine,  as  it  has  hitherto 
been  confined  generally  to  a  few  almanacs. 

A  Tabi«e  for  foretelling  llu  weather  throu^^  oil 
the  lunations  of  each  year  for  ever. 

This  Table  and  the  accompanying  reniarks,  are 
the  result  of  many  years'  actual  observation  ;  the 
whole  being  constructed  on  a  due  consideration  of 
the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  their  several 
positions  respecting  the  earth ;  and  will,  by  sim-^ 
pie  inspection,  show  the  observer  what  lund  of 
weather  will  most  probably  follow  the  entrance  of 
the  moon  into  any  of  its  quarterSy  and  that  9(y 
near  the  truth  as  to  be  seldom  or  never  found  to 
fail. 


If  the  New  Moon— the  First  Quarter— the  Full 
Moon— or  the  last  Quarter  happens. 
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Observations. 
1.  The  nearer  the  time  of  the  moon^s  change, 
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fint  quarter,  full  and  last  quarter,  are  to  midnight, 
the  fairer  will  the  weather  be  during  the  seven 
days  foUowin^.  ,  . 

'2.  The  space  for  this  calculation  occupies  from 
ten  at  night  till  two  next  morning. 

3.  The  nearer  to  mid-day,  or  noon,  the  phases 
of  the  moon  happen,  the  more  foul  or  wet  weather 
may  be  expected  during  the  next  seven  days. 

4,  The  iipace  for  this  calculation  occupies  from 
ten  in  the  forenoon  to  two  in  the  afternoon.  These 
^beervations  reler  principally  to  summer,  though 
they  affect  spring  and  autumn  nearly  in  the  same 

raUo. 

6.  The  moon's  change,— first  quarter;— full,— 
BDd  last  quarter,  happening  during  six  of  ihe  af- 
ternoon hours,  i.  e,  from  four  to  ten,  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  fair  weather ;  but  this  is  mostly  depend- 
ent on  the  wind,  as  it  is  noted  m  the  Table. 

6.  Though  the  weather,  from  a  variety  of  ir- 
legular  causes,  is  more  uncertain  in  the  latter  part 
of  autumn,  the  whole  of  winter,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  spring ;  yet,  in  the  main,  the  above  obser- 
vations will  apply  to  those  periods  also. 

7.  To  prognosticate  correctly,  especially  in 
those  cases  where  the  toind  is  concerned*  the  ob- 
server should  be  in  sight  of  a  good  vane,  where 
the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  heavens  are  correct- 
ly placed.  With  this  precaution  he  will  scarcely 
ever  be  deceived  in  depending  on  the  Table. 

It  is  said  that  the  late  Dr.  Darwin,  having 
made  an  appointment  to  take  a  country  jaunt  with 
some  friends  on  the  ensuing  day;  but  perceiving  that 
the  weather  would  be  unfavorable,  sent  as  an  ex- 
cuse lor  not  keeping  his  promise,  a  poetical  epis- 
tle containing  an  enumeration  of  most  of  the  signs 
of  approaching  ill  weather. — I  have  enlarged  these 
by  adding  several  new  ones,  and  remodelling 
others ;  and  subjoin  it  as  very  useful,  and  a  thing 
easy  to  be  remembered. 

SignB  of  approaching  find  weather. 

The  hollow  winds  begin  to  blow ; 

The  clouds  look  black,  the  glass  is  low; 

The  soot  falls  doiwn,  the  spaniels  sleep  ; 

And  spiders  from  their  cobwebs  peep. 

Last  night  the  sun  xveni pale  to  bed; 

The  moon  in  h(does  hid  her  head. 

The  boding  shepherd  heaves  a  sigh, 

For  see,  a  rainbow  spans  the  sky. 

The  walls  are  damp,  the  ditches  smell,  # 

Closed  is  the  pink-eyed  pimpemeU. 

Uark !  how  the  c^rs  and  tables  cracky 

Old  Bbttt's  joints  are  on  the  rack : 

Her  corns  with  shooting  pains  torment  her, 

And  to  her  bed  untimely  sent  her. 

Loud  qvLock  the  ducks,  the  sea-fowl  cry, 

The  distant  hiUs  are  looking  nigh. 

How  restless  are  the  snorting  swine ! 

The  busy  flies  disturb  the  kine. 

Law  o'er  the  gross  the  swallow  wings. 
.  The  cricket,  too,  how  0^0171  he  sings ! 

Pu9S  on  the  hearth,  with  velvet  paws, 

Sits  wiping  o'er  her  whiskered  jaws. 

The  smoke  from  chimneys  right  ascends  ; 

Then  spreading,  back  to  earl^  it  bends. 

The  wind  unsteady  veers  around, 

Or  settling  in  the  south  is  found. 

Through  the  clear  stream  the  fishes  rise, 

And  fitm^  co<dk  the  incautious y2«s8. 

The  glow  worms,  numerous,  clear  and  bright, 


lUvmed  the  dewy  hill  last  night. 

At  dusk  the  squalid  toad  was  seen, 

Like  quadruped,  stalk  o'er  the  green. 

The  whirling  wind  the  dust  obeys, 

And  in  the  rapid  eddy  plays. 

The  frog  has  changed  his  yeUow  vest, 

And  in  a  russet  coat  is  dressed. 

The  sky  is  green,  the  air  is  still ; 

The  mellow  blackbird's  voice  is  shrill. 

The  dog,  so  altered  is  his  taste. 

Quits  mutton  bones,  on  gross  to  feast. 

Behold  the  rooks,  how  odd  their  flighty 

They  imitate  the  gWtrig  kite. 

And  ^eem  precipitate  to  fall. 

As  if  they  felt  the  piercing  ball. 

The  tender  colts  on  back  do  lie, 

Nor  heed  the  traveller  passing  by. 

In  fiery  red  the  8un\doih  rise, 

Then  v>ades  through  clouds  to  mount  the  skies. 

'Twill  surely  rain,  we  eee't  with  sorrow. 

No  working  in  the  fields  to-morrow. 

Hoping  that  this  paper  will  be  of  some  use  to 
your  country  readers,  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

Adam  Clarkb. 

REBCARKS  ON  DR.  CLARK ic's  WEATHER  TABLE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Kannen*  Begtoter. 

I  now  comply  with  your  request,  in  sending  you 
for  publication,  a  copy  of  the  Weather  Table 
which  was  published  in  the  New  England  Ifarm- 
er,  in  December,  1830,  with  the  remarks,  &c.  an- 
nex^. The  table  will  speak  (or  itself;  but  as  you 
wished  my  observations  relative  to  its  correctness, 
and  as  I  have  had  the  table  since  1830,  and  no- 
ticed particularly  how  far  it  was  correct,  I  now 
give  you  a  few  of  them.  Judging  from  the  ob- 
servations of  seven  years,  I  can  truly  say  no  certain 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  rules  in  general ;  but 
slill  the  table  will  be  found  more  oAen  correct  than 
otherwise  in  its  prognostics  of  wet  weather.  I  am 
now  writing  Monday  evening,  the  4th  of  June, 
and  it  is  raining  and  blowing  most  severely.  It 
rained  on  Saturday,  and  has  Men  cloudy  and  moist 
ever  since,  and  now  we  have  a  severe  storm, 
which  promises  to  last  some  hours.  Well,  by  the 
Almanac,  the  first  quarter  of  the  moon  was  on  the 
Slst  May,  Thursday,  2-5  minutes  past  2  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

The  Weather  Table  says,  thnt  the  weather  7 
days  from  Thursday  morning,  25  minutes  past  2 
o'clock,  would  be  on  the  average  cold,  with  fre- 
quent showers.  It  is  cool,  and  we  have  had  rain 
before  the  present  violent  storm,  and  the  weather 
thus  far  has  nearly  corresponded  with  the  prog- 
nostic. It  has  corresponded  as  to  cool  rainy 
I  weather,  and  it  will  rarely  be  found  to  answer  to 
the  prognostics  in  the  table  more  correctly. 

My  observations  have  convinced  me,  that  in  the 
summer  season  there  is  much  more  reliance  to  be 
placed  on  the  table  than  at  any  other  season.  If 
any  change,  quartering,  &c.  of  the  moon  takes 
place  near  12  o'clock  in  the  day,  I  have  never 
known  i'  to  fail  to  rain  copiously  some  time  in  the 
course  of  the  next  7  days,  and  most  frequently 
the  season  is  a  wet  one  during  those  days.  If, 
however,  it  rains  copiously  a  day  or  two  before 
such  change,  occasional  showers  only  occur  durins: 
the  period.  The  change  of  the  moon  on  the  23d 
day  of  May  last,  between  11  and  12  o'clock  in  the 
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day,  was  preceded  by  much  rain,  and  during  the 
7  days  following  we  had  but  little  rain,  although 
the  weather  was  moist,  with  occasional  showers ; 
and  the  weather  is  now  more  like  what  the  change 
of  the  moon  on  the  28d  of  May  prognosticated. 
I  have  thus  fkr  found  the  table  much  more  correct 
in  respect  to  rainy  than  as  to  clear  weather.  I 
remember  that  during,  I  think,  the  winter  of  1837, 
the  changes,  &c.  or*  the  moon  fur  a  month,  indi- 
cated wet  weather  according  to  the  table.  We 
had  much  rain  and  no  clear  weather  for  three 
weeks,  but  the  fourth  week  was  clear,  although 
rain  was  indicated.  It  will  not  require  ver)*  long 
observations  for  any  person  to  be  convinced,  that 
the  changes,  &c.  of  the  moon  between  2  o^clock 
to  the  morning  and  noon,  are  much  more  frequent- 
ly followed  by  rain  than  the  evening  changes.  1 
think  it  will  also  be  found,  that  in  the  fall  and  win- 
ter the  north-east  winds  accompany  the  rains  in 
thiB  state,  instead  of  the  south-west  winds  spoken 
of  in  the  table,  fieing  a  farmer  on  a  small  scale, 
i  have  foand  fhom  sad  experience,  that  for  the  last 
five  or  six  yean  we  have  had  a  spell  of  very  wet 
weather  between  the  31st  of  May  and  the  10th  of 
June,  and  four  days  of  such  weather  have  already 
passed  this  month.  The  May  wheat  ivill  proba- 
bly be  much  injured,  if  not  destroyed  by  the  rust, 
in  consequence  of  this  weather.  If^  however,  the 
season  was  not  so  backward,  the  May  wheat 
would  be  past  danger ;  for  some  few  yeary  since, 
some  crops  of  that  wheat  were  cut  in  this  neigh- 
borhood on  the  26th  May.  Much  of  it  is  now  in 
bloom. 

In  closing  my  remarks,  I  have  this  to  say  about 
the  weather  table.  In  the  summer  season,  it  will 
oflen  assist  the  farmer  who  will  attentively  observe 
the  winds  and  the  clouds,  in  judging  as  to  the  pro- 
bability of  rainy  weather  wmle  ab<Hit  to  cure  his 
hay  and  his  fodder,  &c.  A.  B.  S. 

June  4thj  1838. 


For  the  Fumen*  Regtoter. 
EASTERN  SHORE   RAILROAD. 

Sir — As  much  with  a  view  to  the  spirit,  as  the 
letter  of  ••♦•  ••♦•,  from  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  and  as  to  a  seneral  discussion  of  the 
subject,  I  address  vou.  The  Eastern  Shore  rail- 
road is  to  cost,  for  118  miles,  but  98^1  per  mile, 
and,  with  all  the  insinuations  to  the  contrary, 
will  not,  agreeably  to  tlie  description  given  of  the 
ground,  cost  more  than  810,000  per  mile;  at  the 
same  time  it  wilt  enjoy  a  prospect  of  its  reasona- 
ble share  of  the  Q0,()00  travellers  passing  annually 
from  north  to  south.  FiAy  thousand,  did  I  say  ? 
rather  500,000 ;  lor,  before  ten  years  shall  have 
elapsed,  a  number  nearer  to  500,000,  than  to  50.000, 
will  pass  it.  In  short,  there  will  be  amon^  those 
who  "  travel  by  land  or  by  water,"  sufficient  to 
pay  both  road  and  steamers,  and  to  repress  feel- 
mgs  like  those  which  have  prompted  this  tilt 
against  the  former ;  for  that  there  will  be  ample 
room  for  both,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt. 

fiut  how  aoes  the  Eastern  Shore  writer  sus- 
tain himself?  He  thinks  Engineer  Kearney's 
notion  of  Tangier  quite  out  of  the  question ;  for- 
gets that,  as  in  the  case  of  Philadelphia,  it  may 
possibly  furnish  an  ''  excellent  winter  harbor"  for 
Baltimore,  and  the  probability  which  exists  of  the 


ships  availing  themselves  of  that  harbor,  instead 
of  waiting  in  Hampton  Roads  *<  for  a  thaw."  I 
think  that,  were  I  a  fiaitimorean,  I  should  hail  thm 

project  with  pleasure ;  inasmuch  as  with  

miles  back  carriage  firom  Eikton,  it  would  give 
my  fellow  citizens  the  same  chance  of  having 
their  merchandise  in  winter,  as  Philadelphia. 
Thatciiy,  it  seems,  projects  "  a  railroad  from  the 
capes,  to  strike  the  railroad  at  Wilmington,  (note 
A;)  and,  when  this  shall  be  accomplished,  foreign 
ffoods  can  be  transported  to  those  cities  (P.  amd 
W.)  and  cargoes  carried  by  tlie  return  can.  By 
these  means  Jack  Tar  may  be  kept  conslontiy 
at  sea,  free  from  the  temptations  and  CArniptioos  i 
the  city,  and  perhaps  Philadelphia  may  recain  her 
commercial  ascendency  in  the  country."  I  canooc 
see  why  these  arguments,  will  not  as  fully  and  as 
forcibly  apply  to  Baltimore,  as  to  Philadelphia; 
and,  accondmg  to  •••*  •••♦'a  own  showing,  infi- 
nitely more  so  ;  for,  without  the  Eastern  bhoi* 
road,  the  trade  of  north  Maryland,  durinir  the  sea« 
son  of  interruption,  in  a  great  degree,  will  pass  to 
Pennsylvania.  Besides,  urade  at  all  times  will 
seek  that  place  where  supphes  arrive  witboat  in- 
terruption. 

Of  the  fecilities  of  Tangier  as  a  harbor,  I  am 
ignorant;  but  I  had  thought  some  of  the  British 
men  of  war  had  made  good  use  of  it  during  the 
last  war,  and  as  to  the  sneers  of  ••••  •••♦  rela- 
tive to  "  the  musquitoes  and  the  marshes,"  and 
"the  gloomy  Siberian  forests,''  they  atitt  mora 
strongly  enforce  on  my  mind  the  value  of  the  im- 
provement It  is  to  form  a  link  in  the  great  chain 
of  coast  railroad;  Cof  another  fi*om  Wilmington  to 
Charleston  they  begin  to  speak.)  It  is  to  fMus 
through  a  country  requiring  it,  and  thus  the  ser- 
vices the  road  may  render  are  incalculable. 

In  page  744,  of  your  5th  volume,  and  page  S 
of  the  6th,  I  see  what  is  doing  for  Jersey,  by 
means  of  mari.  and  what  may  be  done  for  Mary- 
land and  Delaware,  by  means  of  lime;  and  as  the 
upper  Delawarcs  are  now  boring  for  finding  marl 
daily,  I  do  not  know  whether  a  similar  result 
may  not  be  witnessed  on  lower  l>elaware,  Acco- 
mac,  and  Northampton.  I  would  observe,  I 
am  ignorant  of  localities,  and  without  good  maps; 
but,  1  do  not  fear  being  found  in  any  grievous 
error,  as  my  general  ground  is  so  solid. 

As  to  all  the  routes  from  the  south,  and  etoe  eer- 
90^  there  will  be  room  enough,  and  travel  enougb, 
fpr  the  whole  of  them;  but,  as  to  <*  the  most  eligi- 
ble one"  being  by   "  Richmond,  Washington, 
and  Baltimore,"  •♦••  ••••  is  mistaken,  unless 

he  confines  himself  to  those  who  wish  lo  loiter 
and  spend  money  in  taverns,  or  seek  office  at 
Washington.  He  allows  that  three  hours  would 
be  savedfrom  Portsmouth  to  Philadelphia,  (note 
B).  It  is  85  miles  by  water  to  Tangier,  and  may 
be  run  in  6  or  7  hours.  Doubtless,  ere  the  road  is 
completed^  cars  will  travel  with  perfect  safety,  at 
the  rate  of  20  miles  an  hour,  and  this  brings  you 
to  Wilmington  in  12  or  13 — ^so  that  I  gready  sus- 
pect more  than  three  hours  will  be  saved  in  time; 
and  I  know  that  thrice,  or  more  than  thrice  that 
number  will  be  saved  in  dollars— and  especially 
to  families.  Of  personal  conveniences  I  am  silent 

As  lo  "no  art"  being  able  to  improve  "the 
Siberian  forest  of  Delaware"  it  weighs  as  much 
with  me  as  the  ultimate  and  prophetic  clause  of 
the  communication*  Of  the  correctness  of  both,  I 
am  in  great  doubt.  Of  the  powers  of  the  writer  in 
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prophecy,  a  full  pfx>of  is  now  (thank  Heaven  !)  to 
be  had  as  to  Atlantic  steamer  navigation;  and,  per- 
haps, ere  these  lines  can  appear  in  print,  the  re- 
turn of  the  Sirins  and  Great  Western  will  ^ve 
the  coup'de-grcM^  to  all  this  sort  of  vaticination. 
The  pious,  the  philanthrophic,  the  philosophic, 
the  political,  the  mercantile  and  the  mechanical 
classes  will  all  join,  and  join  most  heartily,  in 
prayer  for  their  success. 

However,  I  would  add,  that  an  experience  of 
more  than  half  a  century  has  thoroughly  and 
conscientiously  answered  me,  that  in  an  active  and 
enterprising  community,  (and  some  acquaintance 
with  such  a  society  as  that  of  the  United  States 
has  more  impressively  implanted  it  on  my  mind,) 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt,  that,  like  the 
Bridge  water  canal  and  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester railroad,  every  road  projected  in  Virginia, 
will  not  only  directly  pay  the  proprietors  a  large 
interest,  but  indirecUy,  to  the  mass  of  society,  a 
most  enormous  profit.      "  The  value  of  every 
farm,  consequently  the  wealth,  and  perhaps  the 
strength  of  a  country,  greatly  depend  on  an  easy 
and  uninterrupted  communication  by  good  roads.'' 
(Rees^  Oy,)  Of  course  there  is  no  individual  in  Vir- 
l^inia,  who  is  not  concerned  in  opening  roads  either 
in  his  own  or  any  other  sections;  and  whether 
the  road  be  from  Abingdon  to  Winchester,  or 
to  Lynchburg,  from  the  Roanoke  to  the  Ohio,  or  the 
Kanawha  to  the  James  or  the  Appomatox,  from 
Kaleigh,  from  Wilmington,  or  from  Fayetteville— 
every  one  of  them  will  lend  to  augment  her  trade, 
foster  her  agriculture,  and  increase  the  general  in- 
come of  the  state — of  course,  the  real  value  of  her 
landed  property — and  perhaps  be  the  means,  in 
1850,  of  rescuing  her  from  the  condition,  as  to  repre- 
sentation in  Congress,  in  which  the  census  of  1840 
must  leave  her.  Nor  has  any  section  of  the  country 
any  thing  whatever  to  fear  fi'om  roads  coming  fi-om 
north  or  south.    The  wheels  of  commerce  should 
revolve  with  rapidity.    Unlike  that  of  fortune, 
they  confer  benefit  at  every  turn.    This  we  are 
all  taueht  by  the  experience  of  the  last  century. 
Louis  AlV.  and  Geoige  H.  set  a  glorious  ex- 
ample in  France  and  Great  Britain.    They  were 
great  road-makers 

In  a  country  like  that  of  the  United  States, 
there  is  not,  nor  will  there  ever  be,  one  highway 
*'  of  preference,"  that  will  *'  beggar"  the  other: 
a  sentiment,  I  regret  to  see  promulgated,  and 
especially  from  such  a  state  as  Maryland;  es- 
pecially as  there  will  be  one  and  one  great  use  for 
the£astem  Shore  railroad.  It  will  forma  link 
]Q  a  great  chain.  It  is  necessary  for  the  con- 
ve3raDce  of  the  mail  directly  from  New  York,  &c.  to 
the  south  and  south-west.  As  soon  as  it  is  com- 
pleted, letters  will  rapidly  proceed  thither,  passing 
through  Raleijg^h,  Columbia,  and  Augusta,  as  well 
as  at  Wilmington  and  Charieston.  JBx press 
mails  will  be  put  down;  and  as  soon  as  others, 
equally  interested,  choose  to  act,  no  more  horses 
will  be  killed  in  carrying  presidential  messages  at 
extra  sessions.  Here  will  be  a  difficulty,  and  in> 
deed  a  difBcultv.  However,  it  will  be  removed 
when  responsible  engineers  shall  attend  to  their 
own  busmeas,  and  do  not  permit  their  journey- 
men, and  perhaps  journeymen  looking  forward  to 
an  interest  in  the  contract  to  be  made  on  the 
li^undthey  pointed  out,  to  run  roads  through 
morasses;  ana  at  an  expense  per  miUf  equal  al- 
together to  the  fee  simple  value  of   the  farms 


through  which  they  pass;  roads  which,  if  laid 
out  in  a  circuitous  way,  would  not  only,  1st. 
have    been  better   sited;   2d.    would  have   in- 
creased the  value   of  land  that  required  it;   3. 
would  have  not  only  furnished  a  market  for  wood, 
but  wood  for  a  market,  where  in  winter  it  is  sold 
for  from  9^  60   to  %7  00  per  cord  ;  4.  would, 
perhaps,  have  partially  rendered  the  road  useful 
and  usable  to  two,  instead  of  one  section  of  coun* 
try ;  for,  as  you  observe,  ''  to  adopt  the  route 
which  will  command  the  most  transportation,  and 
^ield  the  most  profitable  dividends,  is  a  considera- 
tion of  still  more  importance  than  choosing  the 
best  (shortest)  and  most  practicable  route  for  a 
railway ;"  5.  would  not  have  cost  a  dollar  more 
— perhaps  not  as  mach.    Dr.   Howard   pointed 
out  one  of  156  miles  for  the  Charieston  and  Ham- 
burg railroad.    The  company,  under  would-be- 
wiser  advice,  ran  a  straight  line  of  136.    It  spent 
double  the  money  that  was  .necessary,  and  has 
now  to  pay  for  embankment,  as  much  or  more 
than  the  whole  of  his  route  would  have  original- 
ly cost 

As  to  any  partiality  you  are  charged  to  have 
shown  to  the  Petersburg  road,  you  may  refer 
for  your  exculpation  to  <*Smeaton,"  at  pase  622 
of  Vol.  II,  of  the  Register,  where  the  conduct  of 
the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  delegations  in  the 
house  of  delegates  was  discussed,  and  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  road  con- 
demned. Have  not  both  succeeded,  admirably  suc- 
ceededl  The  animadversiop  on  their  ^^pcwerful 
scrutiny — their  searching  sagacUy^^ — was  intend- 
ed to  be  severe,  fiut,  I  fear,  ''my  lords  of  Norfolk'' 
do  not  superabound  with  that  liberality  of  cour- 
teousness  they  expect  to  receive,  and  indeed  dQ 
receive  from  others.  G.  L.  C. 

K0TS8. 

Note  A. — By  what  roate?  Why  cannot  ths  East- 
ern Shore  railroad  be  so  run  as  to  serve  Philadelphia 
and  Taneier  i  The  maps  do  not  show  on  which  side 
the  BreaJcwater  is^cons&ucting,  and  I  ibrget  the  po* 
sition. 

Note  B.— -The  fact  is,  that  Richmond,  Washington, 
and  Baltimore  are  avoided  as  much  as  possible  on  ac- 
count of  their  expense.  Philadelphia  is  not  a  cheap, 
but  it  is  a  comfortable  place.  Tnere  are  two  cheap 
villages  in  its  vicinity.  The  great  object  is  to  reach 
Philadelphia,  &c.,  &c.  There  Uiey  can  seethe  world, 
and  thence  thev  take  their  departure;  **  to  various 
ways  they  run,  &c.^'  The  same  reasons  take  so  ma- 
ny passengers  direct  from  Charleston  to  New  York. 
But  a  railroad  into  the  mountains  of  Virginia  would 
produce  th^  same  effect.  Well  would  it  be,  if  that 
and  more  were  attempted.  New  York  borrowed 
$7,000,000  for  her  canal.  In  20  years  her  productive 
public  property  was  increased  from  $2,198,617  to 
$22,167,142.  The  revenue  from  $419,907  to  $1,413,- 
846.  On  public  buildings  $600,000  were  expended. 
The  school  and  literature  funds  were  doublea.  The 
state  tax  discontinued;  the  people  relieved  from  taxa- 
tion. How  terrible  then  are  the  effects  of  the  natioo- 
al  debt  ? 


SUBTBRRANBAN  TRAVBLLINO. 

The  Une  of  railway  between  Lyons  and  St. 
£tienne,  the  largest  manufacturing  town  and  the 
richest  coal  district  in  France,  is  onl;^  34  miles  in 
length ;  yet,  such  is  the  unevenness  of  the  counUy, 
and  so  great  has  been  the  anxiety  of  the  engineen 
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to  preserve  bs  complete  a  level  as  possible,  thai 
there  are  actually  no  less  than  twenty  tunnels  be- 
tween the  two  termini.  One  of  thepe  is  a  mile  in 
len£rth,  while  another,  which  is  half  a  mile  lonsf, 
is  carried  under  the  bed  of  a  river  which  crosses 
the  line. — Mechanics*  Magdzine, 


GEOLOGICAL     ORIGIlf      AITD     FORMATIOlf     OF 

BOIL. 

Extract  from  Dr.    C,   T.  Jackson's   Geological 
Survey  of  part  of  Maine, 

Every  attentive  person  must  have  observed, 
thfit  solid  rocks,  expoped  to  the  combined  action  of 
air,  water,  and  different  deorrees  of  temperature, 
undergo  decomposition  and  disintegration,  so  that 
they  crumble  into  powder,  and  that  some  rocks 
decay  more  rapidly  than  others,  owing  to  their 
structure,  or  mineralocrical  composition.  If  a  rock 
is  porous,  or  stratified  in  its  structure,  water  infil- 
trates into  it,  and  on  freezing,  expands  with  such 
power  as  to  tear  the  surface  of  the  rock  to  pieces, 
80  that  it  readily  crumbles.  When  fire  runs 
through  the  forests,  it  heats  the  surface  of  the 
rocks,  and  by  the  irregular  expansion  produced, 
they  are  shivered  into  fragments. 

The  action  of  running  water  and  friction  of 
stones,  also  serve  to  grind  the  rocks  into  powder, 
by  attrition  of  tneir  surfaces,  and  the  detritus  is 
borne  along  by  the  streams,  aud  deposited  in  low 
lands,  or  along  their  borders. 

When  a  rock  contains  iron  pyrites,  or  sulphuret 
of  iron,  that  mineral,  by  the  action  of  air  and  wa- 
ter, decomposes,  and  forms  copperas,  or  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  of  that  substance 
acts  powerfully  on  some  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
rock,  and  causes  its  rapid  decom}>o6ition.  Any 
person,  who  has  been  on  Iron  Mine  Hill,  in  Gar- 
diner, will  fully  understand  how  rapid  is  this  ope- 
ration, and  may  there  see  its  results.  The  oxidiz- 
ing power  of  the  atmosphere,  also,  acts  power- 
fully upon  the  surface  of  those  rocks,  which  have 
for  one  of  their  components,  the  prot-oxides  of  the 
metals,  iron  and  manganese,  and  as  those  oxides 
take  up  another  portion  of  oxygen,  they  increase 
in  bulk,  become  brown  or  black,  and  the  stone  falls 
into  fragments. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  causes  now  in  action, 
which  modify  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe,  and  it 
appears  that  their  eflects  are  far  more  important, 
than  wc  might  at  first  imagine.  Whoever  looks 
upon  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  Gan- 
ges, Po,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Rhone,  or  reads  the 
calculations  respecting  the  enormous  quantity  of 
matter  brought  down  from  the  mountains  by  those 
rivers,  will  at  once  appreciate  the  modifying  infiu- 
ence  of  those  causes  which  are  continually  wear- 
ing down  the  solid  matter  that  forms  the  mass  of 
our  mountains. 

Geology  teaches  us.  that  such  causes  were  for- 
merly in  more  powerful  operation,  and  that  the  an- 
cient world  was,  from  its  Infancy,  subject  to  vio- 
lent  catastrophes  accompanied  by  powerful  in- 
roads of  the  sea ;  oceanic  currents  and  tumultuous 
waves  having  ^r  many  successive  periods  rushed 
over  the  land,  and  beaten  the  lofYiest  crags  of  the 
highest  mountains.  We  should  then  naturally 
expect,  that  the  earth  would  present  ample  testi- 
mony of  the  action  of  these  powerful  causes  of 


disintegration  of  the  rocks,  and  we  do  obf>erve 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  loose  materials  upon 
the  surface,  bears  proofs  of  aqueous  action  and 
mechanical  abrasion.  By  those  ancient  convol- 
sionp,  the  detritus  of  the  solid  rocks  was  prepared, 
and  forming  the  various  soils,  which  we  obecrve, 
the  earth  was  rendered  capable  of  yielding  its  rich 
fit  ores  of  vegetation,  on  which  a  large  proportion 
of  the  animated  creatures  depend  for  their  food. 
From  the  foundation  of  the  everlasting  hills,  the 
Creator  began  to  prepare  the  worid  for  the  habita- 
tion of  his  noblest  creature,  man,  and  converted  a 
portion  of  the  solid  rocks  into  soils,  which  were 
given  as  the  field  of  human  lal»or,  and  to  the  pro- 
genitor of  our  race  it  was  commanded  that  he 
should  till  the  soil. 

If  we  take  up  a  handful  of  earth,  and  examine 
It  attentively,  we  shall  readily  discover  such  mine- 
ral ingredients,  as  denote  the  rocks  from  which  it 
originated.  Thus  we  discover  in  a  soil  numeroui 
ppanglcs  of  mica,  grains  of  quartz,  and  white  or 
brown  earthy  looking  particles,  which  arc  felspar; 
besides  which,  we  remark  a  considerable  portion 
of  fine  brown  powder,  which  being  examined 
with  a  microscope  is  fo  jnd  to  be  composed  of  the 
same  minerals,  more  finely  pulverised,  and  mixed 
with  the  brown  oxide  of  iron.  It  will  be  at  once 
understood,  that  such  a  soil  arises  from  the  disin- 
tegration and  decomposition  of  granite  rocks,  and 
that  the  oxide  of  iron  was  derived  from  the  py- 
rites, or  the  prot-oxide  of  iron,  contained  in  that 
rock. 

A  soil  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  gneiss, 
possesses  similar  characters,  only  the  mica  is  more 
abundant. 

Soils  from  mica  slate  are  made  up  of  a  largie 
proportion  of  mica,  mixed  with  grains  of  quartz. 

Sienite,  and  hornblende  rock  produce  a  dark 
brown  soil,  in  which  there  is  but  little  quartz,  and 
a  great  deal  of  felspar,  and  decomposed  horn- 
blende. 

Greenstone  trap-rocks  form,  by  their  decompo- 
sition, a  brown  soil,  which  contains  pieces  of  the 
undecomposed  rock,  but  the  component  minerals 
in  the  soil  itself,  are  rarely  sor  distinct  as  to  be  dis- 
coverable. This  soil  is  a  warm  kind  of  loam,  soft 
and  spongy,  easily  compressed  into  smaller  di- 
mensions by  the  pressure  of  the  hand,  but  not  ad- 
hesive like  clay.  It  is  peculiariy  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  potatoes,  and  is  a  luxuriant  soil  lor  most 
of  our  ordinary  produce. 

Slate-rocks  form  a  soil  of  a  blue  color,  in  which 
numerous  undecomposed  fragments  of  the  rock 
may  be  discovered.  When  transported  by  water, 
it  is  deposited  in  the  state  of  tough  blue  clay. 

Limestone  forms  various  colored  soils,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  impurities  it  contains.  They 
are  generally  of  a  light  yellowish  brown  color, 
from  admixture  of  a  certain  proportion  of  oxide  of 
iron.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  those  soils 
derived  from  the  argil lo-ferruginous  limestone. 

Calcareous  soils,  if  they  are  rich  in  carbonate  of 
litne,  may  be  distinguished  by  their  efiferveseence 
with  acids,  and  the  quantity  of  this  substance 
may  be  estimated  b^  the  loss  of  weight  which  in- 
dicates the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  that  has 
been  expelled,  and  since  the  carbonic  acid  always 
occurs  in  the  ratio  of  neariy  44  per  cent,  to  66  per 
cent,  of  lime,  it  is  easy,  by  a  proportional  calcula- 
tion, to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  that  mineral  in 
the  soil. 
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It  more  frequently  happeos,  that  there  is  so  mi- 
nuie  a  quantity  ofcarbonate  ofiiroe  in  the  soil,  as 
to  require  a  minute  chemical  analysis  for  its  detec- 
tion, and  few  farmers  have  either  leisure  or  means 
for  such  an  operation.  Examples  of  such  analy- 
ses will  be  presently  laid  before  you. 

Talcose  slate  rocks,  when  decomposed,  form  a 
h'glit  brown  soil,  in  which  particles  of  the  rock  are 
discoverable,  and,  on  analysis,  a  considerable 
quantity  ol'  the  silicate  of  magnesia  is  found, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  components  of  talc. 

Red  sandstone,  or  disintegration,  forms  soil  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  grains  of  quartz,  with 
oxide  of  iron,  and  clay,  with  a  few  spangles  of 
undecom posed  mica. 

Grau-wacke,  or  conglomerate,  when  disinte- 
grated, produces  a  light  gray  soil,  full  of  smooth 
rounded  pebbles,  which  originate  from  the  unde- 
composed  components  of  the  rock. 

Red  porphyry  is  very  slow  of  decomposition, 
and  forms  a  bright  red  fine  powder,  filled  with  an- 
^lar  fragments  of  the  rock. 

I  have  thus  distinguished  and  described  the  ap- 
pearances which  characterize  those  soils  that  arise 
immediately  from  the  decay  of  solid  rocks,  and 
various  characteristic  specimens  of  each  variety 
may  be  seen  in  the  cabinet  arranged  for  the  use 
of  the  state. 

Let  us  next  consider  how  soils  are  distributed 
on  the  earth's  surface,  and  see  how  their  qualities 
depend  upon  their  situation. 

In  various  sections  of  this  report  may  be  seen 
recorded  the  proofs  of  diluvial  transportation  of 
rocks,  far  from  their  parent  beds,  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  this  removal  was  ef- 
fected by  a  tremendous  current  of  water,  that 
swept  over  the  state  from  the  north  15°  west,  to 
the  south  15^  east,  and  we  have  adduced  in  testi- 
mony, that  such  was  the  direction  of  that  current, 
numerousjgrooves,  furrows,  or  scratches  upon  the 
surface  of^the  solid  rocks,  in  place,  aud  have 
shown  conclusively,  that  the  rocKs  which  we  find 
thus  transported,  proved  to  be  portions  of  ledges 
situated  to  the  north  qf  the  localities  where  their 
scattered  fragments  are  found. 

It  Li  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  such  enormous 
masses  of  rock  should  have  been  moved  so  far  bv 
an  aqueous  current ;  but,  when  it  is  remembered, 
that  a  rock  does  not  weigh  but  half  so  much  when 
immersed  in  water,  as  it  does  when  weighed  in 
air,  owing  to  the  support  given  it  by  the  water 
around ;  and  when  we  reflect  on  the  fact,  that  a 
rock  is  still  more  powerfully  supported  under  the 
pressure  of  deep  water,  it  may  be  conceived,  that, 
if  a  flood  of  water  did  once  rush  over  the  land,  it 
miffht  have  removed  large  and  weighty  masses  of 
rocK,  such  as  we  find  to  have  been  liie  case. 

From  the  observations  made  upon  Mount 
Ktaadn,  it  is  proved,  that  the  current  did  rush 
over  the  summit  of  that  lofly  mountain,  and  con- 
sequently, the  diluvial  waters  rose  to  the  height  of 
more  than  5000  feet.  Hence  we  are  enabled  to 
prove,  that  the  ancient  ocean,  which  rushed  over 
the  surface  of  the  state,  was  at  least  a  mile  in 
depth,  and  its  transporting  power  must  have  been 
greatly  increased  by  its  enormous  pressure. 

It  will  be  readily  conceived,  that  if  solid  rocks 
ivere  moved  from  their  native  beds,  and  carried 
forward  several  miles,  the  finer  pEutioles  of  soil 
should  have  been  transported  to  a  still  greater  dis- 
tance. 80  we  find  that  the  whole  mass  of  loose 
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materials  on  the  surface  has  been  removed  south- 
wardly, and  the  soil  resting  upon  the  surface  of 
rocks,  in  place,  is  rarely,  ifever,  such  as  results 
from  the  decomposition  of  those  rocks,  but  was 
evidently  derived  from  those  ledges  which  occur 
to  the  northward. 

If  an  attentive  observer  examines  the  soil  in  the 
city  of  Portland,  he  will  discover,  at  once,  that  it 
is  made  up  from  the  detritus  of  granite  and  gneiss 
rocks,  while  the  ledges  in  that  city  are  wholly 
composed  of  the  argillaceous,  talcose,  and  mica 
slate-rocks,  and  granite  and  gneiss  occur  in  great 
abundance  to  the  northward. 

All  the  markings  on  the  surface  of  the  rocks, 
and  the  scattered  boulders  of  granite  and  gneiss, 
which  abound  in  that  soil,  indicate  its  origin  to 
have  been  in  the  north  15^  or  20^  west.  I  merely 
quote  the  above  locality,  on  account  of  its  being  a 
spot  where  most  persons  will  have  occasion  to  ex- 
amine the  facts  stated.  The  various  sections  of 
the  state  present  ample  illustration  of  the  same 
fact,  >  and  every  one  who  will  take  the  trouble, 
may  convince  himself  of  its  reality. 

The  tertiary  deposits  of  clay,  sand  and  marine 
shells,  were  evidently  produced  in  tranquil  water, 
since  their  strata  indicate,  by  their  situation,  struc- 
ture and  beds  of  shells,  that  the  clay  was  gradu- 
ally and  slowly  deposited,  allowing  time  for  the 
propagation  and  growth  of  the  various  shell  fish 
in  its  several  layers.  Not  so  was  the  diluvial 
matter  deposited,  for  we  find  it  to  bear  marks  of 
sudden  and  violent  transportation  and  deposition, 
the  various  pebbles,  boulders  and  erratic  blocks  of 
stone  being  mixed  in  great  confusion.  I  have 
formerly  mentioned  a  locality,  in  Bangor,  near 
the  court-house,  where,  it  would  seem,  there  are 
proofs  of  a  gradual  subsidence  of  the  diluvial  cur- 
rent, the  various  particles  becoming  smaller,  as 
we  ascend  the  embankment,  until  we  come  to  fine 
clay,  which  must  have  subsided  from  tranquil 
water. 

We  observe,  then,  that  the  tertiary  deposits 
were  cut  through  by  the  diluvial  waters,  which 
have  excavated  deep  valleys,  and  heaped  up  long 
ridges  called  horse- backs,  and  the  general  direc- 
tion of  these  valleys  and  ridffes,  coincides  with 
the  direction  formerly  indicated,  as  the  course  in 
which  tlie  current  swept. 

Although  we  are  informed  in  the  scriptures, 
that  the  deluge  was  ordained  for  the  punishment 
of  wicked  men,  it  is  certain,  that  there  was  mer- 
cy mingled  with  this  dispensation,  for  the  soils 
were  comminuted,  transported,  and  mixed  in  such 
a  manner,  that  their  qualities  were  improved,  and 
rendered  more  saitable  for  the  growth  of  plants, 
so  that  new  and  more  fertile  soils  were  prepared 
for  coming  generations,  who  literally  re€^  advan- 
tage from  the  deluge. 

Besides  the  ancient  aqueous  current,  we  see 
every  day  the  action  of  water  modifying  the  sur- 
face of  the  ^lobe,  transporting  fine  particles  from 
the  mountain-side,  and  depositing  them  in  the 
valleys  and  along  the  margin  of  running  streams. 
Especially  duhng  freshets,  when  the  rivers  burst 
their  narrow  confines,  and  spread  out  over  the  in- 
tervales, do  we  see  rich  deposits  formed  of  alJu' 
vialsoiL 

Such  currents,  arising  amid  decomposing  vege- 
table matters,  transport  an  infinity  of  fine  particles 
of  such  matter,  and  deposit  it  with  the  various 
earthy  ingredients,  which  form  our  richest  mea- 
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dows,  and  luxuriant  intervale  soits.  Thus  are 
formed  many  of  those  bottom  lands,  which  occur 
aloQ^  the  river-couraes  of  the  western  states,  and 
the  banks  of  rivers  in  Maine,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, are  found  to  be  composed  of  lilie 
soils. 

A  river,  coursing  its  way  amid  various  rocks, 
carries  down  and  deposits  fine  particJes  of  every 
kind,  which  it  meets  with  in  its  way. 

If  the  rocks  above  are  limestone,  we  shall  have 
calcareous  soil  brought  down  and  deposited  by  the 
river.  So  on  the  banks  of  the  Aroostook,  we  find 
a  rich  alluvial  soil,  equalling  in  fertility  the  famed 
regions  of  the  western  states,  and  capable,  even 
under  a  less  genial  clime,  of  producing  crops  of 
wheat  and  other  grain,  fullv  equal  in  abundance 
with  any  soils  of  which  we  have  any  records. 


roots  sufficient  if  mixed  with  the  straw  which 
might  be  grown  on  the  remainder,  to  keep  his  ani- 
mals far  better  than  the  hay,  and  leave  the  grain 
crop  nearly  as  a  clear  profit,  is  cleariy  acting 
against  his  true  interests.  Again,  we  say  to  our 
farmers,  you  did  well  last  year  by  so  extensively 
entering  upon  the  culture  of  roots;  you  will  do 
better  this  year  by  greatly  extending  their  culti- 
vation. 


From  the  GeneiM  Fanner. 
ROOTS  VSB8U8  HAY. 

We  take  the  following  from  a  report  made  to 
the  Massachusetts  Agncultural  Society,  by  the 
Messrs.  Colts  of  Pitsfield,  Berkshire  Co.,  and  we 
do  it  to  show  the  immense  advantage  made  in 
substituting  roots  for  hay  in  feeding  cattle,  as  well 
as  in  the  quantity  of  ground  necessary  to  produce 
a  gjven  quantity  of  food. 

The  writer  says — "  My  stock  now  consists  of 
1000  sheep,  8  young  oxen,  6  cows,  a  pair  of  horses, 


and  all  to  be  grated  and  fed  out  with  cut  straw, 
the  cattle  constantly,  the  sheep  one  feed  a  day, 
which  seems  to  be  a  necessary  food  in  our  long 
cold  winters :  it  keeps  them  in  health  and  also  in 
flesh.  As  to  the  respective  value  of  the  vegetable 
food,  the  following  statement  will  perhaps  best^x- 
hibit  it.  I  have  commenced  feeding  and  shall 
continue  to  feed, — 

14  head  of  homed  cattle  with  20  lbs.  of  cut  straw 
each  per  day,  4  cents  for  each  20  lbs.,  ^  cents. 
Also  to  each,  113  lbs.  of  roots  grated,  mixed  with 
straw,  3  cents,  42  cents.  And  now  allow  150 
days  for  the  season  of  feeding  at  98  eents,  is 
8147,00.  The  same  stock  would  require  20  lbs. 
of  hay  each  per  day  for  160  days;  they  wonid 


From  the  Bliiiie  Funer. 
ACCOUNT  CURRENT  WITH  A  PIO. 

Mr.  Holmes;—!  write  that  farmers  and  pork 
raisers  may  learn  whether  it  is  profitable  to  go 
largely  into  the  business  in  this  state  or  not.  I 
have  to  this  end  opened  an  account  current  with  a 
pig,  for  which  1  gave  on  the  first  of  October  at  a 
month  old,  9h^ 

Kept  it  until  it  was  16  months  old,  and 
then  slaughtered  it.  14  months  of  which 
time  I  kept  it  on  raw  and  boiled  potatoes — 
allowing  it  a  pock  a  day;  soon  afVcr  weaning 
it  did  not  need  that  amount— but  it  had  milk 
or  something  as  expensive;  which  results 
in  his  consuming,  in  the  14  months,  106 
bushels— at  20  cents  the  bushel,  amounts  to  21,00 

The  month  on  its  dam,  and  14  months  on 
potatoes,  as  above,  brings  it  to  16  months 
old:  the  other  month  (for  it  was  not  alangh- 
tered  until  16  months  old,)  I  kept  him  on 


and  a  single  horse.    I  have  raised  this  season  for   ,,         . 

the  use  of^  my  stock  5544  bushels  of  vegetables,   Barley  meal,  at  67  cents  the  bushel,  and  it 


eat  a  half  peck  per  day— which  amounts, 
for  the  last  month  to 

Tax  .  . 

1  charge  nothing  for  attendance,  nsk, 
&c.,  being  more  than  paid  in  offal  and  ma- 
nure. 


2,40 

90 


When  slaughtered,  it  weighed  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  which,  at  8  cents  the  pound 


25,20 


brought  me 


•84,00 


LiOSB, 

But  if  potatoes  cost  only  ten  cents  per 
bushel,  (which,  in  fact,  is  all  they  cost  in 
raising,)  then  deduct   from  my  charges 


1,» 


10,50 


consume  42,000  lbs.  equal  to  21  tons ;  at  the  mode-  against  it 

rate  price  of  810  per  ton  8210,00.    Balance  in  fa-       Making  the  profit  814,70. 

Twelve  such  would  give  a  profit  of  8176,40— « 
pretty  item— and  plenty  of  manure. 

Some  may  suppose  the  pig  was  not  so  expen- 
ive  as  I  have  made  it— that  it  would  not  cat  t 


vor  of  root  feed  863,  and  I  am  sure  the  stock  will 
appear  &r  better  at  the  opening  of  the  spring. 
*  You  will  perceive  that  the  respective  value  of 
vegetables  tor  food  is  six  cents  a  bushel,  while  hay 
is  at  ten,  and  straw  at  four.  It  may  be  said  that 
there  is  some  cost  in  preparing  food ;  but  this  is 
more  than  compensated  if  properly  done  by  the 
extra  quantities  of  manure  made." 

Thus  it  appears  that  20  lbs.  of  straw  and  8  lbs. 
of  roots  mixed,  afibrd  more  nutriment,  and  of 
course  are  more  valuable  than  20  lbs.  of  good  hay, 
while  the  actual  cost  is  much  less.  Fourteen  or 
fifleen  tons  of  roots  are  a  moderate  crop  per  acre, 
while  the  average  of  hay  will  fall  considerably 
below  two  tons  to  the  acre.  The  advantage  in 
favor  of  the  turnip  is  thus  perfectly  apparent,  and 
the  fkrmer  who  persists  in  mowing  his  twenty  or 
forty  acres,  and  Keeping  his  stock  on  hay,  when 
five  or  six  of  these  same  acres  would  furnish 


peck  of  potatoes  a  day,  &c.  &c<  If  potatoes  are 
worth  more  than  I  have  put  them  at,  pork  ahonkl 
be  too.  I  write,  hoping  to  hear  from  others.  No 
doubt  September  pigs  are  most  profitable — ^thcy 
eat  much  less  than  earlier  ones  in  winter ;  where- 
as early  pigs  eat,  the  first  summer,  what  the  later 
ones  should  have,— and  on  new  year's  day,  wh«i 
the  September  pi|»s  are  16  months  old,  there  will 
be  very  little  difference  in  their  size,  if  the  late 
ones  are  kept  warm  the  first  winter.  Some  have 
supposed  an  early  spring  pig  on  the  whole  most 
profitable  to  kill  on  the  first  of  January  following; 
respecting  which,  I  hope  some  farmer  will  com- 
mttoicate  his  views  through  the  Maine  Fanner. 

Pert  avd  Iitk. 
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VHB  COMMERCIAL  COHTKHTION  OF  TIR6INIA. 

la  pursuance  of  the  action  and  recommendation  of 
the  Commercial  Convention  held  at  Augusta,  6a.,  and 
the  invitation  and  appointment  made  hy  the  people  of 
Norfolk,  a  convention  of  delegates,  from  various  parts  of 
Virginia,  was  held  at  Richmond,  on  the  ISth  inst, 
whkh  adjourned  on  the  16th.    There  were  more  than 
100  delegates  present,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them 
from  the  country,  and  some  from  remote  parts  of  the 
state.    From  the  zeal  displayed  in  the  assembling  and 
the  debates  of  this  body,  and  the  newly  excited  and 
growing  anxiety  among  the  people  in  general  for  im* 
proving  the  present  condition,  and  changing  the  course, 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  Virginia,  highly  valuable  results 
may  be  anticipated,  even  though  the  direct  action  of 
this  convention  may  be  of  small  importance.    In  fact, 
no  practical  measure  for  relief,  or  particular  action,  has 
been  a^ed  on,  to  forward  the  great  end  in  view, 
save  the  recommendation  of  an  increase  of  banking 
capital.  But  even  if  the  direct  action  were  still  less,  the 
indirect  operation  of  this  and  future  conventions  cannot 
fail  to  be  most  important  and  beneficial.    What  is  now 
required,  is  to  fan  the  patriotic  excitement  which  has 
been  kindled — ^to  arouse  every  Virginian,  and  eveiy 
Southron,  both  of  town  and  country,  to  the  evils  that 
the  south  labors  under— and  the  necessity,  and  the  rea- 
dy means  offered  by  combined  and  proper  action,  for 
entire  and  permanent  relief.    Another  convention  is 
invited  by  a  resolution  of  this  meeting,  to  be  held  in 
Norfolk,  on  the  2d  Wednesday  in  November.    It  is 
hoped  that  every  Virginian  wtio  earnestly  desires  to 
place  his  country  in  her  proper  condition  of  commer* 
cial  independence  and  prosperity,  will  lend  his  aid  to 
the  forming,  and  the  proper  and  practical  action  of  that 
meeting.    The  place  of  meeting — ^the  noblest  natural 
sea-port  of  the  south,  and  the  proper  site  for  a  great 
coramereial  entrepot,  and  a  rich  and  populous  city — ^will 
help  much  to  show  the  advantages  of  Norfolk  as  a 
point  for  concentrating  the  foreign  trade  of  Virginia, 
aid   to   allay  the  petty  jealousies  of  trade,  which 
would  divide,  scatter,  and  thereby  certainly  destroy, 
the  business  and  prosperity  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Virginia.    We  ardently  hope  that  Richmond,  Peters- 
burg, and  Fredericksburg  will  all  enter  separately  and 
largely  upon  the  direct  import  trade;  but  as  ships  can 
go  to  the  wharves  of  neither  of  these  towns,  it  will  be 
decidedly  better  for  their  separate  and  particular  inter- 
eats,  and  still  more  so  for  the  general  interest  of  the 
commonwealth,  that  Norfolk  should  be  the  single  point 
at  which  all  ships  bringing  foreign  goods  shall  meet, 
and  thence  distribute  their  cargoes  to  Ae  various  im- 
porters.   The  disadvantage  of  the  small  increased  dis- 
tance thus  given  to  the  passage  of  caigoes  designed 
for  other  towns,  would  be  scarcely  worth  notice,  com- 
pared to  the  great  advantages  of  all  ships  in  the  fo- 
reign trade  being  concentrated  in  the  most  convenient 
hafbor,  and  where  every  article  of  supply,  and  focili- 
ty  for  repaiiB  and  accommodation  for  ships,  is  ready, 
and  will  rapidly  increase  with  the  new  demand.    The 
jealousies  and  mistaken  rivalships  between  the  tra- 
ders of  the  different  towns  of  Virginia,  have  operated 
to  counteract  this  proper  condition  of  trade  ;  and,  in 
the  pitiful  contest,  the  intercste  of  every  party  and 


every  town  has  suffered.  Let  us,  of  other  towns, 
concur  heartily  in  permitting  and  aiding  Norfolk  to 
enjoy  all  her  great  natural  advantages  as  a  sea-port; 
and  every  other  particular  interest,  and  every  portion, 
of  this  great  state  will  profit  by  the  prosperity  of  Nor- 
folk, and  the  building  up  there  the  great  sea-port  and 
entrepot  of  southern  trade. 

We  did  not  design  to  dffer  any  thing  more,  at  this 
time,  than  merely  the  remits,  and  the  principal  report 
and  resolution  of  the  Convention— and  even  for  this, 
we  scarcely  have  space.  Two  important  reports,  one 
on  the  state  of  commerce,  and  the  other,  on  that  of  the 
manufactures  of  Virginia,  are  yet  to  be  prepared  by  dif- 
ferent committees,  and  to  be  published  hereafter;  and 
these  papers  cannot  fail  to  furnish  much  valuable  inlbr- 
mation,  and  important  aid  to  the  great  objects  of  the 
convention.  These  reports,  or  extracts  from  them,  we 
hope  will  furnish  appropriate  matter  to  lay  before  the 
readers  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

Extractsfrom  the  proceedings  of  the  Commercial 

Ckmvention. 

"  Mr.  Mac/arland,  (of  Richmond,)  from  the 
Committee  OD  Commerce,  submitted  the  following 
report. 

"  The  committee  to  whom  it  was  referred  by 
the  Convention,  to  inquire  into  and  report,  whe- 
ther the  merchants  of  Virginia  can  import  goods 
from  foreign  countries,  on  as  good  terms  as  the 
merchants  of  any  of  our  sister  states ;  and  se- 
condly, how  the  foreign  trade  of  Virginia  is  af- 
fected by  the  want  of  capital,  and  in  what  man- 
ner the  inconvenience  under  which  it  labors  may 
be  remedied — submit  the  following  report: 

<'That  the  time  allowed  the  committee  for  the 
consideration  of  a  subject  so  comprehensive  and 
interesting  as  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  state, 
has  been  altogether  too  limited  to  enable  it  to  per- 
form its  duty  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  itselfl 
There  was  not  time  for  many  inquiries  which  be- 
long to  such  an  investigation.  The  causes  that 
have  operated  un&vorably  to  southern  commerce, 
and  denied  to  it  the  relative  importance  which 
was  to  have  been  expected  from  the  enterprise  and 
abundant  elements  of  foreign  trade  of  the  south, 
could  not  be  explored  in  a  few  hours  of  hurried 
consultation.  The  question  especially  addressed 
to  the  committee,  and  to  which  it  has  been  under 
the  necessity  of  confining  its  attention,  has  re- 
spect to  the  capacity  of  Virginia  to  maintain  a  fo- 
reign import  trade.  And  if  it  shall  appear  not 
only  that  we  can  maintain  such  a  trade,  but  are 
possessed  of  advantasres  which  would  enable  ua 
to  enter  into  successful  competition  for  it,  the  in- 
quiry, how  we  may  recover  that  trade,  is  the  one 
immediately  affecting  the  interests  and  busineea 
of  the  state. 

"The  question  propounded  in  the  resolution, 
namely,  whether  the  merchants  of  Virginia  can 
import  from  forei^  countries  on  as  good  terms  as 
the  merchants  oi  any  of  our  sister  states,  may  be 
answered  confidently  in  the  affirmative,  liiey 
can  so  import.  The  markets  of  foreign  countries, 
andihe  agency  by  which  foregn  traffic  is  per- 
formed, are  as  freely  opened  to  Virginia  capital 
and  enterprise  as  to  any  other.  From  no  part  of 
our  country  can  the  operation  of  purchaunjt 
abroad,  and  of  bringing  home,  be  performed  with 
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more  despatch,  or  at  cheaper  rates.  This  being 
conceded,  as  from  the  obvious  nature  of  the  pro- 
position it  must  be,  the  question  arises,  whether 
It  is  the  interest  and  policy  of  the  state  to  foster 
and  encourage  a  direct  foreign  import  trade. 

"  Pursuinff  this  inquiry,  it  is,  in  the  first  place, 
to  be  remarked,  that  Virginia  has  a  large  export 
trade— large  when  compared  with  the  agf^ret^ate 
export  of  all  the  states.  Her  exports  fur  three 
years  endintr  with  December,  1837,  averaged  85,- 
965,461.  This,  of  course,  gave  her  that  amount 
of  foreign  capital,  ready  to  be  employed  in  what- 
soever mode  tliat  was  profitable.  Yet,  whilst  she 
had  it  in  her  power,  through  the  medium  of  her 
exports,  to  obtain  directly,  and  at  a  reduced  cost, 
the  foreign  productions  demanded  by  her  con- 
■umption,  the  course  of  trade  hitherto  has  been  to 
obtam  those  productions  in  northern  cities ;  there- 
by receiving  them  through  a  circuitous  channel, 
and  at  an  enhanced  cost.  The  average  import 
for  the  period  just  referred  to,  has  been  less  than 
one-seventh  of  her  exports ;  and  assuming  that 
the  difference  between  those  two  amounts  has 
been  expended  in  procuring  at  the  north  those  fo- 
reign supplies,  which  her  exports  would  have  ena- 
bled her  to  procure  directly  from  abroad,  and  as- 
suming furtner,  that  the  augmented  cost  of  the 
former  operation  is  equal  to  fifleen  per  centum, 
and  we  oetect  an  annual  loss  of  about  9700,000 
incarred  by  the  state  from  her  neglect  of  the  im- 
port trade.  But  that  sum  is  far  below  the  actual 
annual  loss ;  for  fifleen  per  centum  is  an  under  es- 
timate of  the  addition  to  the  charges  upon  the  fo- 
reign supplies  coming  through  the  indirect  chan*- 
nel  referred  to,  and  the  sum  assumed  to  be  mvest- 
ed  in  those  supplies,  is  below  the  actual  amount. 
The  loss  to  the  consumer  of  foreign  supplies,  so 
obtained,  is  equal  at  least  to  fiAeen  per  cent  upon 
the  amount  of  his  purchases. 

'<  Now,  if  any  thing  be  needed  to  rouse  the  citi- 
zens of  our  state  from  the  supineness  which  could 
overlook  so  enormous  a  tax  upon  its  industry  and 
resources,  or  reconcile  them  to  it,  it  would  seem  to 
be  the  consideration,  that  it  is  with  their  own  ster- 
ling money  the  importation  is  made,  which  they 
submit  to  receive  at  second  hand  at  so  ruinous  a 
sacrifice.  Again ;  the  tonnage  which  is  employ- 
ed in  carrying  on  the  export  commerce  or  the 
state  would  w  more  than  adequate  to  the  impor- 
tation of  all  the  foreign  supplies  demanded  by  our 
whole  consumption.  But,  through  the  neglect  of 
the  import  traae,  the  important  advantages  result- 
ing from  the  employment  of  that  tonnage  have 
been  lost  to  the  state,  and  appropriated  by  those 
who  have  had  the  sagHcity  and  enterprise  to  en- 
list it  in  their  service.  The  amount  of  which  loss 
is  not  to  be  estimated  simply  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  us,  from  the 
employment  therein  of  domestic  capital  and  labor, 
but  by  the  sacrifice  in  addition  or  the  associated 
trades  and  occupations  that  always  attend  upon 
the  successful  prosecution  of  any  one  important 
branch  of  business. 

*'  Finally — for  your  committee  must  be  content 
to  sfggest  some  of  the  prominent,  rather  than  at- 
tempt to  develop  the  numerous  reasons  which 
commend  the  import  trade  to  the  favor  and  pa- 
tronage of  our  state — another,  and  not  the  least, 
consideration  why  a  vigorous  and  persevering  ef- 
fort shoidd  be  made  to  secure  it,  is,  that  it  will 
have  the  effect  of  recovering  the  state  firom  that 


dependence  on  northern  markets,  which  has 
posed  us  to  suffer  by  their  vicissitudes,  without  aoy 
direct  participation  in  their  prosperity. 

*'  Upon  the  first  view  of  the  subject,  the  causes 
of  the  disparity  between  the  amount  of  our  export 
and  import  commerce,  may  not  suggest  them- 
selves to  inquirers  generally.  The  former  being 
large,  as  we  have  seen,  involving  all  the  iacilines 
which  are  needed  for  making  purchases  abroad ; 
the  tonnage  which  carried  out  our  staples  being  at 
hand  to  be  employed  in  bringing  in  the  produc- 
tions for  which  it  is  to  be  exchanged ;  and  the 
simple  operation  of  barter  being  the  natural  and 
cheap  mode  of  effecting  that  exchange,  why  is  it 
that,  at  great  pecuniary  loss,  our  people  rely  upon 
others  for  productions  that  they  could  procure  bet- 
ter by  themselves?  To  answer  this  question  ful- 
ly, would  lead  the  committee  into  an  investigation, 
which  they  have  not  time  to  pursue.  But  among 
the  most  prominent  causes  that  may  be  assigned, 
the  capital  required  by  the  import  trade,  being 
greatly  more  than  the  capital  necessary  for  the  ex- 
port [trade,!  may  be  instanced  as  not  the  least  in- 
fluential. The  export  merchant,  through  the  sys- 
tem of  advances  that  universally  prevails,  has  a 
large  proportion  of  the  capital  employed  in  bis 
purchases  speedily  restored  to  him,  through  the 
medium  of  a  steriing  bill  which  he  is  permitted  lo 
draw  upon  his  consignee.  The  like  rapidity  of 
purchase  and  return  is  not  enjoyed  by  the  import 
merchant.  He  is  exposed  to  the  more  tardy  pro- 
cess of  effecting  a  sale ;  and  that  sale  is  upon 
time.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  amount  of 
capital  requisite  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  latter  description  of  commerce  is  greatly  be- 
yond the  capital  which  will  suffice  for  the  Ibrmer. 
This  consideration,  in  a  great  degree,  accouuis  (or 
the  comparative  languishing  condition  of  the  im- 
port trade,  and  the  reluctance  of  our  merchants  to 
engnge  in  it.  The  capital  of  few,  comparatively, 
is  adequate  to  its  burthen ;  and  the  exigency  re- 
sulting therefrom  has  not  hitherto  been  met  and 
provided  for  by  the  granting  of  those  banking  fa- 
cilities, which  a  timeiv  and  earnest  appeal  to  our 
legislature  would  doubtless  have  obtained.  And 
this  brings  the  committee  to  the  consideration  of 
the  second  resolution. 

<<  It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  than  an 
increase  of  banking  facilities,  so  that  the  important 
interest  which  they  now  seek  to  recommend  to 
general  and  spirited  support,  would  readily  obtain 
the  accommodation  of  which  it  stands  in  need; 
accompanied  by  a  patriotic  determination  of  all 
classes  of  our  citizens  to  support  a  course  of  do- 
mestic industry  so  auspicious  to  pl^vate  and  staie 
wealth,  comfort,  and  independence,  and  accompa- 
nied also  by  a  judicious  system  of  internal  im- 
provements, ^  that  every  section  of  our  extended 
territory  may  oe  accommodated,  and  their  rich  re- 
sources developed,  would  secure  to  our  state  an 
extent  of  foreign  commerce  that  would  be  the 
source  of  untold  benefits  to  all  classes  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  of  power  and  consideration  to  our  com- 
monwealth." 

Mr.  Rufiin  (of  Petersburg)  offered  the  follow- 
ing substitute  for  so  much  of  the  report  as  reeom- 
mends  the  increase  of  banking  capital. 

<'  The  desired  change  of  the  course  of  trade 
may  be  still  more  aided  and  secured  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  state  government,  which  can  be  bo 
powerfully  wielded,  according  to  the   directkm 
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K'veo,  either  for  the  benefit  or  the  prostration  of  the 
stintereeUi  of  the  commonwealth.  This  may 
be  done  in  various  modes;  but  only  one  will  he 
here  specified,  and  recommended,  as  being  the 
most  obvious,  and  the  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  practical  operations  of  trade.  This  is,  to 
increase  the  banking  capital  of  Virginia  to  the 
amount  required  for  the  trade  and  business  of  the 
state,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reform  the  system 
of  banking,  so  as  to  guard  as  much  as  fiossible 
against  the  strong  tendency  of  all  such  institutions 
to  sacrifice  the  general  mterest  of  the  country 
whenever  the  separate  banking  and  stockholding 
interest  can  be  thereby  benefited.  The  reforma- 
tion of  banking  operations  is  required  at  least  as 
much  as  their  extension;  and  both  ought  to  be  car- 
ried through  together.  Heretofore,  Virginia  has 
su fibred  her  full  share  of  the  great  evils  of  the 
general  banking  policy  and  operations  of  all  the 
states,  and  has  profited  by  but  lew  of  the  advan- 
tages which  a  full  participation  in  the  direction  of 
the  operations  would  have  secured  to  us,  as  they 
have,  and  in  a  great  degree  at  our  expense  and 
loss,  secured  to  the  northern  states.  It  is  highly 
expedient  that  Virginia  should  enjoy  more  or  the 
benefits  of  the  banking  system,  and  be  better  se- 
cured from  its  dangers  and  evils.  Our  state  policy 
heretofore  has  been  to  refuse  the  good  belonging 
to,  or  to  be  drawn  from  banking,  and  to  receive, 
and  submit  to  its  worst  evils,  inflicted  by  the 
hands  of  othenei  over  whom  we  had  no  control, 
and  whose  gain  was  our  loss." 

This  amendment  was  rejected,  ayes  21,  noes 
60 ;  and  the  report  was  then  adopted,  together 
with  the  following  resolution. 

**JReaohfed,  That  a  vigorous  and  persevering 
effort  be  made  to  build  up  and  sustain  a  large  and 
increasing  foreign  import  trade — that  a  committee 
of  merchants  be  appointed,  to  sit  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Convention,  to  prepare  an  address  to 
our  fellow-citizens,  unfolding  the  importance  of 
euch  a  trade,  and  the  ready  capacity  of  Virginia 
to  obtain  it — stating  the  support  the  trade  win  de- 
rive from  an  increase  of  banking  fhcilities,  under 
euch  restrictions  and  modifications  as  the  wisdom 
of  the  legislature  may  devise,  and  from  an  addition 
to  the  banking  capital,  if  the  addition  authorized 
by  the  existing  laws  shall  be  found,  aAer  a  sufii- 
cient  trial,  to  m  inadequate  to  sustain  and  support 
the  various  interests  of  the  commonwealth — and 
stating  the  aid  the  trade  will  derive  from  a  judi- 
cious system  of  internal  improvements ;  and  that 
the  legislature  be  respectfully  requested  to  meet 
the  advances  of  any  neighboring  state,  who  may 
have  enacted  laws  to  transport  her  products  and 
merchandise  into  Virginia." 


•HXSBP  GRAZING  AMONG  GROWING  CORN. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  l*uinen*  Segiiter. 


would  not  hurt  the  com ;  that  the  sheep  were  pur- 
posely kept  in  the  field  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
down  the  blue  grass,  &c.  On  further  conversation, 
he  informed  us  that  sheep  will  never  touch  the 
green  or  growing  corn  plant ;  that  they  must  be 
very  hungry  if  they  do,  &c.  Having  seen  the 
sheep  in  his  corn,  and  observed  his  undisturbed 
manner  on  being  informed  of  the  fact,  I  could  not, 
of  course,  doubt  the  correctness  of  his  theory ;  but 
I  had  never  before  known  the  fact,  and  thought 
there  must  be  many  others  equally  ignoraat.  If 
sheep  will  not  only  not  injure  the  com,  but  contri- 
bute to  its  culture  by  destroying  the  grass,  and 
especially  blue  grass,  I  suppose  it  would  be  a 
great  object  with  all  cono- planters  to  have  large 
flocks  of  them.  I  have  mentioned^  the  circum- 
stance TO  several  persons,  who  promise  to  try  their 
sheep  in  their  corn-fields.  Pray,  sir.  Is  this  old  or 
new  to  you  1  If  the  former,  say  nothing  about  it ; 
if  the  latter,  let  your  readers  have  it. 

Gibbon  9*  Smith. 


JAUFFRXrr'B   NKW   MANTTRB. 

The  condactor  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine  speaks, 
in  the  May  No.,  as  follows  of  Jaunt's  new  manure, 
of  which  several  notices  have  been  lately  published  in 
the  Farmers'  Register. 

"We  have  obtained  satisfactory  information  from 
P^ns  respecting  Jaufiret's  manure,  and  have  also  ex- 
amined a  heap  of  it  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Lozivy,  at  Durnsfieid  Lodge,  near  Wandsworth. 
The  secret  composition  is  given  in  detail  in  the  Repm- 
tory  of  Patera  Inventioni,  No.  61,  p.  166 ;  and  we 
shall  g^ve  it,  with  our  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  the 
facts  on  whicli  that  opmion  is  formed,  m  our  next 
Number." 


BaUi$nore,  June  20, 1838. 

A  few  davs  since,  I  took  a  ride  into  the  country 
with  a  friend,  and,  on  passing  a  farm  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  city,  we  observed  a  /locfc  of  sheep 
^ieily  feeding  in  a  com-Jield.  The  com  was 
aboot  a  foot  high.   Supposing  we  should  be  doing 

the  owner  a  service^  we  took  sp^y  occasion  of  able  for  a  large  lodgment  of  ore.^Shrew8bury 
iolbnniog  him  of  it.    He  laogh'ed,  and  said  they   Chronicle. 


SINGULAR  DISGOVBRY  OF  A  SUBTERRANBAR 

RIVBR. 

A  singular  discovery  was  inade  in  Blaen-y-nant 
lead  mines,  near  Mold,  Flintshire,  a  fow  days 
ago.  The  workmen  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 
levels  were  surprised,  and  obliged  to  run  for  their 
lives,  in  consequence  of  an  iipmense  rush  of  water 
suddenly  bursting  in  upoi|  them.  AAer  three 
days  the  water  totally  disappeared:  and,  on  cau- 
tiously proceeding  to  the  place,  they  found  an 
opening  of  about  four  inches  diameter,  through 
which  the  water  had  issued.  Hearing  a  sound  as 
of  a  heavy  run  of  water  inside,  they  enlarged  the 
aperture  so  as  to  admit  of  their  passing  through| 
and  found  that  it  was  the  bed  of  a  subterraneous 
river,  which  in  all  probability  atfords  the  principal 
supply  to  the  far-famed  St.  Winifred's  Well,  at 
Holywell,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  twelve 
miles.  The  stream  being  then  shallow,  they  ex- 
plored it  about  sixty  yards  down,  and  were  asto- 
nished to  find  several  large  caverns  to  the  right  and 
left,  from  the  roofs  and  sides  of  which  were  sus- 
pended numerous  and  beautiful  specimens  of  white 
spar  or  stalactites.  The  company  are  in  high 
spirits,  these  appearances  being  considered  favor- 
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From  the  Bovttieni  Agncultniist. 
or  THB  SUCKEBS  OV  COBN. 

FonthiUi  May  2, 1838. 

Dtar  Sir — I  made  a  trial  last  summer  of  re- 
taining the  suckers  on  a  part  of  my  corn,  which 
was  sufficient  to  convince  me,  that  nothing  is 
gained  by  taking  them  a  way.  From  some  cause 
last  season,  I  saw  more  suckers  shooting  out  from 
the  roots  of  my  manured  corn,  than  I  think  I  had 
observed  before;  and  at  the  request  of  a  gentle- 
man,  (to  whom  I  had  shown  them,  with  the  re- 
mark that  I  did  not  think  that  nature  would,  In 
relieving  itself,  do  a  substantial  injury  to  any 
plant,)  I  preserved  them,  and  watched  their  pro- 
gress to  maturity.  They  grew  along  with  the  pa- 
rent stalks,  (and  becoming  more  and  more  detach- 
ed as  the  season  advanced,  and  as  they  acquired 
flupport  from  the  roots  which  they  sent  out,)  tassel- 
lea  at  the  same  time,  and  a  great  many,  though 
not  all,  bore  ears,  at  the  proper  places.  And  I  have 
satisfied  myself,  at  least,  from  the  experiment, 
that  by  leaving  the  suckers,  I  made  as  much  corn 
^-certainly  much  more  fodder — and  saved  the 
labor^  in  a  busy  season,  of  taking  them  away. 

GoTToir. 


From  Uie  Bouthem  Agricvltnrlrt. 

on  rsEDiirG  horssb  on  pbase,  to  savjd 

BLADSS. 

May  lOthy  18S8. 

Mr.  Editor — Agreeably  to  my  promise,  you 
will  find  below  a  piece  on  feeding  horses  on  pease, 
to  save  blades.  In  1836, 1  believed  that  I  had 
not  made  as  many  blades,  as  I  thought  would 
oerve  my  horses  the  year;  and  I  had  a  fine  crop 
of  pease.  I  fed  my  horses  on  pease  in  the  haums 
at  night,  and  at  12  o^cIock,  and  in  the  morning, 
on  com.  I  gave  each  horse  half  a  bushel  of  pease 
in  the  haums.  My  horses  got  fat  on  them,  and  they 
did  a  ereat  deal  of  work  ml  the  time.  This  piece 
may  benefit  the  up-country  planter,  more  than 
the  down-counlrv  planter,  as  they  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  marsh,  that  they  can  use  by  the  first 
of  May.  But  if  the  up-country  planter's  blades 
happen  to  ffive  out  by^ April,  he  has  nothing  that 
he  can  feed  on  in  place  of  the  blades,  but  oats, 
and  thev  do  not  come  in  until  the  middle  of  June. 
I  have  been  pursuing  the  same  course  with  my 
horses  this  winter,  though  I  had  a  plenty  of 
blades,  and  I  intend  to  continue  to  do  it  as  long 
as  I  am  a  planter. 

Hoping  this  may  benefit  some  planters,  I  am 
jrouiB,  respectfully, 

COLLBTOV. 


From  Uie  Geneiee  Fanner. 


PBUBTINO  TBEB8. 


A  most  injudicious  system  with  regard  to  prun- 
ing trees  appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  many 
ofour  farmers.    A  tree  is  neglected  until  it  is 

comparatively  old,  and  the  top  a  dense  mass  of  The  breeding  from  too  close  affinities — the  breed 
brusn  rather  than  properly  directed  branches,  and '  ing  in  and  in  as  it  is  called,  though  it  has  many 


then  is  attacked  by  the  farmer  with  axe  and  «aw9 
and  nearly  all  the  top  cot  off  at  a  single  opefatioa. 
In  the  first  place  trees  onght  never  to  be  leA  so 
long  without  pruning,  where  it  is  ever  to  be  ex- 
pected or  required.  The  pruning  should  be  made 
annually,  and  keep  pace  with  their  growth.  In 
this  way  such  ruinous  loppings  off  of  wood  will 
t>e  prevented,  and  the  injuries  that  result  from 
such  a  course  be  avoided. 

When  a  fruit  tree  has  grown  with  a  thick 
bushy  top,  the  bark  of  the  central  branches  is  ten- 
der, and  when  suddenly  exposed  to  cold  winds  or 
hot  sun,  the  effect  cannot  be  otherwise  than  pre- 
judicial. If  the  pruning  is  performed  gradoaJly, 
or  annually,  the  bark  is  alike  adapted  to  resist  the 
influence  of  the  seasons,  and  is  not  apt  to  become 
thick  and  tight,  or  tender  and  cracked.  Perhaps 
the  peach  suffers  more  from  injudicioua  pruniiig 
than  almost  any  other  tree;  and  where  any  con- 
siderable part  of  the  top  is  cut  off  at  once,  it  is 
most  usually  fatal.  A  mode  which  has  been 
adopted  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  peach 
growing  districts  of  New  Jersey  obviates  in  a 
great  measure  this  difficulty,  and  also  another  se- 
rious one,  the  danger  of  the  branches  breakii^ 
when  heavily  laden  with  fruit  After  the  troe  is 
planted  Tidiere  it  is  to  grow,  it  is  allowed  to  stand 
Ull  it  becomes  well  rooted,  when  it  is  cut  off  near 
the  ground.  Sprouts  immediately  spring  op 
around  the  root,  and  of  these  five  or  six  of  the 
best  situated  ones  are  selected  to  remain,  and  the 
rest  are  carefully  eradicated.  These  shoots  are 
either  budded,  or  suffered  to  grow  up  the  natural 
fruit,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  proprietor. 
The  advantages  derived  from  this  course  aie 
these:  these  offiihoots  spread  more  laterally  than 
would  branches  from  a  single  trunk,  and  of  eonise 
the  sun  acts  upon  every  part  of  the  branches  more 
fully;  and  when  they  are  loaded  with  fniit,  they 
will  fall  to  the  ground  in  every  direction,  rendering 
the  gathering  of  the  frait  easy,  and  preventing  the 
breaking  down  of  the  tree. 

The  experience  of  the  best  frait-groweis  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  the  deductions  of  philoso- 
phy, would  seem  to  point  out  the  summer  as  the 
most  suitable  time  to  prune  trees,  as  the  matenal 
for  covering  the  wounds  is  already  elaborated, 
and  will  be  immediately  applied  by  the  remaining 
branches.  .  Professed  nurserymen  are  more  care- 
ful in  this  respect  than  the  common  farmer  pron- 
ing  is  by  them  carried  on  upon  more  of  a  system, 
and  hence  trees  managed  by  them  rarely  are  call- 
ed to  undergo  such  amputations  of  the  top,  as 
those  where  less  attention  is  given  them,  and  per- 
haps no  pruning  attempted.  Mush  of  the  excel- 
lence of  fruit,  and  the  productiveness  of  the  tree  is 
dependent  on  pruning,  and  by  coromenciog  early, 
and  following  up  a  system  earefully,  such  a  shape 
may  be  given  to  the  crown,  and  such  a  direction 
to  the  main  branches,  as  most  effectually  to  secnie 
the  advantages  of  sun  and  air. 


FromtiM 


BRBEDIirO  IN  AND  IN. 

t  ' 

The  Judicious  breeder  will  not  too  long  confine 
himself  to  his  own  stock,  unless  it  be  very  large. 
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advantoffea,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  hands  of 
most  sicilrul  and  judicious  breeders;  though  it 
may  be  pursued  until  the  excellent  form  and  qua- 
lity of  a  breed  is  developed  and  established,  and 
was  the  source  whence  sprung  the  superior  cattle 
and  sheep  of  Bake  well,  and  to  some  extent  of  the 
superior  short  horns  of  Mr.  Colling;  yet,  to  it  also 
roust  be  traced  tbe  speedy  degeneracy — the  abso- 
lute disappearance  of  the  New  Leicester  cattle, 
and,  in  the  hands  of  many  an  agriculturist,  the 
impairment  of  the  constitution  of  the  New  Lei- 
cester sheep. 

Bakewell  was  a  master  spirit  in  breeding, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied,  produced  a  breed  of  cat- 
tle worthy  the  efforts  of  such  a  skilful  agricultu- 
rist. The  principle  on  which  he  seemed  to  act 
was  novel,  bold,  and  for  a  time  a  successful  one. 
Some  of  his  cattle  were  extraordinary  illustrations 
of  the  harmlessness  of  such  a  system,  but  he  had 
a  large  stock  on  which  to  work,  a  veil  of  mystery 
was  thrown  over  the  most  of  his  proceedings, 
and  no  one  knew  his  occasional  deviations  from 
this  rule,  nor  his  skilful  Interposition  of  remoter 
affinities,  when  he  saw,  or  apprehended  danger. 

But  what  has  now  become  of  the  New  Leices- 
ter or  Bakewell  cattle  1  where  are  they  to  be 
found?  It  was  a  bold  and  successful  experiment, 
and  seemed  for  a  while  to  answer  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  of  that  skilful  and  spirited 
breeder. 

In  districts,  in  which  experiments  were  carried 
on,  it  established  a  breed  of  cattle  equalled  by 
few;  and  it  enabled  the  long  horns  to  contend, 
and  oAen  successfully,  with  the  heaviest  and  best 
of  the  middle  horns.  But  no  sooner  had  the  mas- 
ter spirits  of  the  day  disappeared,  than  the  cha- 
racter of  the  breed  be^an  imperceptibly  to  change. 
It  had  acquired  a  delicacy  of  constitution  incon- 
sistent with  common  management  and  keep;  and 
it  began  slowly  but  undeniably  to  deteriorate. 
Many  of  them  had  been  bred  to  a  degree  of  re- 
finement, that  tbe  propagation  of  the  species  was 
not  always  certain.  The  breed  itself  gradually 
diminished,  in  some  places  it  almost  disappeared. 
The  reader  may  scarcely  give  credit  to  the  asser- 
tion, but  it  is  strictly  true,  that  in  1833  there  was 
not  a  single  improved  Leicester  on  the  Dishley 
farm;  nor  a  dozen  within  the  circuit  of  as  many 
miles.  It  would  seem  as  if  some  strange  convul- 
sion of  nature,  or  some  murderous  pestilence,  had 
suddenly  swept  away  the  whole  of  this  valuable 
breed. 

The  above  remarks  are  in  substance  taken  from 
that  valuable  treatise  on  British  cattle,  before  al- 
luded to.  ^  In  Kentucky,  though  the  principle  of 
breeding  in  and  in  has  met  wiui  general  disappro- 
bation, yet,  it  has  been  more  or  less  practised  by 
many  breeders.  To  one  of  whom  allusion  will  be 
made,  not  from  unkindness,  but  merely  for  exam- 
ple, for  he,  like  Mr.  Bakewell  of  England,  is  a 
monument  to  illustrate  the  propriety  of  the  prac- 
tice. This  breeder,  (now  less  notorious)  had, 
several  years  since,  one  of  the  finest  herds  of 
milking  and  breeding  blooded  cattle  in  Kentucky, 
and  deservedly  had  high  reputation  as  a  breeder. 
But  vainly  imagining  that  they  were  far  superior 
to  all  others,  proper  crossing  was  neglected,  tbe 
stock  began  to  diminish  in  size;  many  of  them 
became  hornless;  and  their  constitutions  were  im- 
paired, in  consequence  of  which  they  suffered 
more  from  cold^  in  winter,  and  were  more  liable  to 


disease,  in  summer;  the  murrain  soon  got  among 
them,  and  played  such  sad  havoc  in  one  short 
season,  that  at  present,  only  a  lew  venerable  ani- 
mals remain  of  that  once  superior  but  ill-fated 
herd. 

With  this  short  digression  we  will  again  quote 
our  valuable  author.  *4t  has  therefore  become  a 
kind  of  principle  with  the  agriculturist  to  efiect  a 
change  in  his  slock  every  second  or  third  year; 
and  that  change  is  most  conveniently  effected  by 
introducing  a  new  bull.  This  bull  should  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  sort;  coming  from 
a  similar  pasturage  and  climate;  but  possessing 
no  relationship— or  at  most  a  very  distant  one — not 
related  to  the  stock  to  which  he  is  introduced.  He 
should  bring  with  him  every  good  point  which  the 
breeder  has  labored  hard  to  produce  in  his  stock; 
and  if  possible  some  improvement;  and  especially 
where  the  old  stock  may  have  been  somewhat  de- 
ficient ;  and  most  certainly  he  should  have  no 
manifest  defect  of  form,  and  that  most  essential  of 
all  qualifications,  a  hardy  constitution,  should  not 


be  wanting." 


R.  W^.  S. 


8TJITB  OF  THE   WHBAT-CROP. 

The  present  wheat-crop  throaghout  Virginia,  and 
other  adjacent  states  so  far  as  we  have  beard,  is  the 
best,  in  quantity  and  quality  combined,  that  has  grown 
for  many  years — ^if  not  tbe  best  that  has  ever  been 
made.  Some  partial  disasters,  on  particular  ftims, 
have  been  suffered,  from  chinch-bug,  hessian  fiy» 
or  rust ;  but  nothing  worth  naming  as  affecting  the 
c^eneral  crop  of  Virginia.  A  more  considenible  cause 
of  dimination  will  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that 
there  is  less  surface  now  under  wheat  than  a  few  jrears 
ago ;  as  the  repeated  losses  and  failures  of  wheat  have 
caused  almost  every  farmer  to  withdraw  some  portion 
of  his  field  (the  part  promising  the  least  product,) 
from  wheat-culture,  and  substituting  oats  or  lye.  The 
crop  is  now  so  far  advanced  in  lower  Virginia,  that  it 
may  be  considered  out  of  danger,  except  from  conti- 
nued wet  weather  during  the  time  fbr  harvest;  by 
which  cause  we  have  known  one  crop  (in  1S21)  near- 
ly lost,  after  it  was  lipe  enough  to  be  reaped.  The 
weather  now  (June  25th)  is  very  favorable. 

Harvest  was  begun  on  some  of  the  most  highly  im- 
proved marled  land  on  James  river  on  the  18th  inst» 
with  purple -straw  wheat— which  was  as  early  as 
(what  is  called)  May  wheat,  elsewhere,  was  ready  for 
the  scythe.  There  has  been  a  predominance  of  cold 
weather  for  the  time  of  year,  through  the  last  60  days, 
ormore*  and  the  growth  and  ripening  of  wheat  were 
every  where  more  backward  than  usual.  If  the  crop 
should  prove  as  abundant  as  we  now  expect,  it  will  be 
a  most  important  means  of  restoring  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  has  latterly  been  so  wofuUy  eclipsed. 

There  is  also  a  prospect  of  good  prices  for,  as  well 
as  good  products  of  wheat  For  crops  to  be  delivered 
before  August,  at  landings  on  James  river  (fide  watsr,) 
$1.50  per  bushel  is  offered ;  and  sales  have  been  made 
on  these  terms,  by  most  of  those  who  expect  to  be  able 
to  effect  so  eariy  a  delivery.  Afterwards,  prices  must 
be  considerably  lower,  unless  there  should  be  a  fidlore 
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cf  the  Europeui  crop*  and  a  consequent  ^at  foreign 
demand  ;  neither  of  which  contin«:encies  it  at  all  pro- 
babie  at  this  time.  According  to  these  views,  every 
former  sbouM  endeavor  to  get  his  crop  to  market  as 
early  as  possible. — Eo.  Fab.  Reg. 
June  23d. 


From  the  Farmer's  Cabinet 
SUMMER   PRUNING  OF  TRIBES. 
<<  Experience  ia  the  beat  teaaher." 

The  ri^ht  time  for  pruning  trees  is  after  the  first 
running  of  the  sap,  from  the  middle  of  June  to 
the  first  week  in  July.  The  reasons  for  it  are— in 
the  first  place,  when  a  tree  is  in  full  leaf  you  oan 
better  judge  what  branches  to  remove,  than  when 
it  is  leafless.  In  ihe  next,  the  wound  heals  over 
more  kindly  and  efi*ectually  after  summer  trim- 
ming, than  afler  winter  or  spring  pruning;  and 
lastly,  suckers  are  not  so  like  to  shoot  out  aAer 
midsummer  trimming,  as  if  it  was  performed  in 
the  spring  of  the  year.    The  writer  of  this  has 


performed  the  operation  extensively  on  a  lar^ 
number  of  trees  of  various  kinds,  the  last  week  id 
June,  with  the  greatest  success,  and  has  De^er 
seen  a  tree,  in  the  least  degree,  injured  by  iL 
The  practice  is  now  becoming  general  among 
those  who  have  the  most  knowleage  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  is  hoped  that  those  who  are  timid  at 
departing  from  an  old  custom,  will  make  a  trial  of 
it  this  season,  on  a  scale  proportionate  to  their 
faiih,  and  rest  assured  diappointment  will  not 
follow  the  experiment 

Pt^us. 


From  the  MteiBi  JoaraaL 
FLINT  IN   WHEAT. 

The  scoundrels  who  bum  wheatstaeks  id  the 
country  leave  behind  them  some  curious  chemical 
results.  "  Swing  "  is  a  grand  experimentalist. 
There  are  found  in  the  embers,  lumps  of  coarse 
glass,  which  are  the  result  of  the  fusion  of  the  sili- 
ca, or  flint,  which  wheat  straw  in  partjeufar  is 
ibund  to  contain  in  very  considerable  quaoiities. 
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ERBATA. 


The  following  errata  were  caused  by  the  illegible  writing  of  the  several  pieces  in  which  thsy  occur: 
No.  2,  p.  78,  col.  2,  at  end  of  8d  paragraph,  for  "s&oim,"  read  "aZoio." 
No.  8,  p.  164,  col.  2,  line  8  from  bottom,  for  "gsiUa,"  read  "goatt,* ' 

No.  4,  202,  col.  2,  line  17  of  editorial  remarks,  for  ^'extreme,**  read  "aOetmve^**  This  last  error  is  eoireckd 
in  part  of  the  impression. 
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AN  AH'RE.NTICK  WANTBIO 
I  ^l  Iki  PHtiling  Ojfict  of  Um  Farwtvt'  Jteg 


UNRIVALLED  DESPATCH! 


THE    PETERSBURG    RAILROAD     COMPAJTY, 

AND  GREENSriLLE  AND  ROANOKE  RAILROAD  COMPANY, 

Invite  the  attention  of  plantera  ^  ehippere  of  produce  to  tbeir  ro&dB  Trom  Gaatou,  on  (he  Roaooke, 
to  Petenburg. 

All  produce  tatd  other  articles  entniated  ro  (hem  wiU  be  earerully  attended  to,  and  delivered  in  the 
order  it  is  received,  according  to  the  direciioa  of  (he  coniif^nor.  Should  any  tosa  or  damage  be  ana- 
tained  by  property  under  (heir  change,  these  re8pec(ive  companies  pledge  ihemselveB  (o  settle  every 
juM  claim,  promptly  and  fully.    Plantera  and  other*  will  iind  this  the  cheapest  and  moat  espedilicua 


i^^Sk 


ZVoffW  ieave  Feter$burg  and  Gaston  daily, 

And  regularly  connect  irith  the  Richmond  uid  Peterritorg  Railroad,  nrhieh  is  now  in  daily  use,  attd 
will  likewise  connect  with  the  railroad  from  Petersburg  lo  City  Point,  which  will  be  opened  in  die 
tourae  of  the  ensuingmanlh. 

This  is  the  GREAT  MAIL  ROUTE,  and  the  dilfe  rem  railroad  companies  now  run  from  the  Roan- 
oke to  New  Vork  in  3S  hours'  njuning  time ;  and  in  less  than  4S  hours  iocjuding  all  stoppages  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  single  night's  sleep. 

At  Gaston,  on  the  Roanoke,  the«e  companies  connect  with  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad  ;  30  • 
miles  of  which  is  6nt8hed,  and  the  reraaiuder  in  good  proxress.  This  road  connects  with  the  main 
mail  travelling  line  from  New  Orleans,  through  Augusta,  Columbia,  Camden,  Cheraw,  Fayelteville, 
&c.,  and  with  Blithe  weatem' lines.  Stages  from  Raleigh  run  regularly  to  Greens  borough  and  Satis-  ' 
buiy,  ihenca  to  Kuoxville  and  other  points  in  Tennessee.  From  vVarrenion  there  is  a  regular  line  to 
Milton  and  Danville,  &c.  From  fielSeld  stages  leave  every  other  day  for  Lawreitceville,  Randolph 
Macon  College  and  the  western  pert  of  Virginia,  connecting  at  Milton  with  the  Piedmont  line. 

At  Blakeley  and  Gary's,  the  Petersburg  Railroad  connects  with  the  Wilmingioa  and  Raleigh 
Railroad,  which  rune  three  times  a  week,  with  ihe  travel  from  Charlesloi),  through  Wilmington, 
Tarborou^,  Enfield,  Halifax,  &c.,  eurpassing  in  comfort  and  security  all  other  linea. 

The  company's  agent  at  Gaston  ia  Mr.  Jamte  B.  Tilghman,  and  at  Hali&t,  N.  C,  Hr.  fi.  P. 
Halsey— Ihe  public  are  invited  to  apply  lo  them  fcr  further  inlormalion. 

June  26— Aif  bslt. 

~~'  PHMCJES  CVMttiXJVT—June&».    1S38. 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 

I  Tobacco,  fold) 


'  Wheat,  (none) 
Fkitir,  (wipetfine) 
Com,  per  bushel  7S  cents, 
Cotton, 


84  60  to  88 
,       ,       84  60  lo  891 
do.        (lugs)      83  00  to  8fi 
I  Baooo,  (hog  round)  101  to  11  cIs. 

BRANCif,  WINFREE  &  0«. 


*  Crops,  bothof  red  ukd  white  wheat,  to  b«  delivered  by  July  81,  have  beenecgBgeit  at  $1  SO. — En.-F.  Rbg. 


L.  E.  STAINBACK,  SON  &,,C0., 

Tobaax,  Oitlon  arid  Flour  Gmmittion  MtriAtmtt, 
Ptttnbatg,  Va. 
Refer  to— Nathaniel  K.  Tenable,  £a;.,  Samuel 
Lyle,  Esq.,  and  James  D.  Wood,  Esq^oi  Farm- 
vnie.— James  C.  Bruce,  Esq.,  Gen.  Edward  C, 
Canlagton,  and  JHeniB.  Easley,  Logan  &  Co.,  of 


Halifax  county.—Messrs.  Palmore,  Daniel  and 
I  Goodman,  and  Thomas  H.  Isbell,  Esq.,  of  Cum- 
beriand— Col.  Clement  Carriogton,  of  Charlotte 
county— Beverly  Sydnor,  Esq,,  Tucker  Carriog- 
ton, Esq.,  and  Ur.  Paul  C.  Venable,  of  Mecklem- 
burg  county.— A.  W.  Venable,  Esq.,  of  Graovilta 
couQly,  N.  C.-_Samuel  W.  Push,  of  Gaaton,  N. 
C.  Dec.  1.— B&Aif 
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HrXXiXiXAM  A   KABT   OOLLBOB 


The  Leetnret  in  thit  inttitotioo  will  comnence 
on  tho  tecoDd  Monday  in  October.  The  depart- 
nento  ofinilmction,  and  the  expenaea  (or  the  aea- 
akxii  are  aa  Ibllow : 

COURSE  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  A.  B. 

IVSIOU  TJBAm. 

Th.  R.  Dsw,  President  and  PfofeMor— Text- 
books, filair'a  LeeUiraa,  Hedge's  LogiOy  Paley*s 
Moral  Philoaopb/i  Manual  of  History  by  the 
Professor. 

PoUiietU  Law  and  Government. — Beverly 
Tucker«  Proressor— Text-bookj  VattePs  Law  of 
Naliena. 

Mathematice, — Robert  Saonden,  Professor— 
Text-books,  Legendre's  Geometry,  Day's  Alge- 
bra, Da  vies'  Surveying. 

ChenUetry. — ^Jobn  MiUingtoo,  P^rofiuMos— Text- 
book, Tamer's  Chemistry,  C6th  edition.) 

SBNIOR  TBAR. 

PcUtiad  Eeonomiff  CroifemmetU  and  MeU^ky- 
sicf.— Th.  R.  Dew,  President  and  Professor-^ 
Text-books,  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  Brown's 
Lectures. 

Natural  PhUoecphf.-— John  Millington,  Pro- 
fessor— ^Text-books,  Epitome  of  Mechanical  Phi- 
losophy, by  the  Professor,  and  the  following  parts 
of  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  viz.:  Elec- 
tricity, Maffpetism,  Optics,  Electro-Magnetism, 
and  Opticarinsljruments. 

Mathematia. — Robert  Saunders,  Professor— 
Text-books,  Legendre's  Geometry,  Da  vies'  Ana- 
lytical Geometry,  Davies'  Calculus,  Guroroere's 
Astronomy,  and  Young's  Algebra. 

INDEPENDENT  CLASSES. 

jLmo.— Beverly  Tucker,  Professor-Text-books, 
Tucker's  Commentary,  Stephen  on  Pleading,  Re- 
vised Code,  Federalist,  Kent's  Commentar}^  (1st 
vol.)  Madiaon's  Resolutions  and  Report,  and  Star- 
kie  on  Evidence. 

Civil  Engineering, — John  Idillington,  Profes- 
aor— Text-books,  Treatise  on  Civil  Engineering  * 
and  Treatise  on  the  Steam-engine,  both  by  the 
Piolessor. 

Mekfr  <€tosfea— Dabney  Browne,  Professor— 
(in  wnich  the  students  will  read  the  higher  authors, 
and  study  Antiquities  and  Heathen  Mythologjr) 
—Text-books,  Potter's  "Grecian  Anijqulties,  Kcn- 
net'a  Roman 'Antiquities,  Tooke's  Pantheon. 

CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Ancient  Languages. — Dabney  Browne,  Pro- 
fessor— The  exercises  of  ihib  department,  of  which 
Arithmetic,  English  Grammar  and  Geography 
make  a  part,  commence  on  the  fimt  of  October, 
and  close  on  the  1st  of  August. 

EXPENSES  OF  A  REGULAR  Sam>ENT. 


OF  THB  JU||I0»Y1«M. 

Board,  includiog  wsshing,  fuel,  &c. 
Fees  to  three  Profeftors,  #20  esch,  - 
Half  fee.  JoDior  Pohtical  Class,   « 
Matriculation  fee*    .       -       -       - 


•lao 

10 
6 

$200 


or  mm  sBviom  tsar. 


Bosid,  SI  before,  - 
Fees  to  three  Professon, 
Matriculation  fee. 


Expenses  of  a  pupil  in  Vba  Grammar  School, 

includief^  board,  fcc,         ... 
The  fee  to  the  Profesaorof  Law,  if     -       - 
Ciril  Eofflneering,        ....         -        ^- 
Higher  Ciaasics,      ------     :^ 

The  price  of  board  in  this  table,  (flSO)  is  that  ;^ 
to  the  college  Steward,  who,  in  coBsidermtion  c4  -•-. 
tain  privileses,  binds  himself  to  the  faculty  to  tak^ 
Students  who  apply  for  board,  at  the  price  here  F^-  ^ 
The  Students  ooarding  with  him  looge  in  tb€  coi 
building;  all  the  lodging  rooms  ia  which  wUl  uni*  - 
thorough  repair  before  the  next  session.     It  is  •.  j'   • 
the  present  Steward  to  say,  that  he  hasgivcD  tL  .- 
satisfaction  to  all  parties. 

The  price  of  board  at  other  boarding  bcnsf^  .r 
town,  mc/u<ftng  washing,  fael  and  tights,  is  ^]6<'    i  * 
has  been  established  by  a  |;eneral  nndentaouine  \^: 
the  college  authorities;  and  a  higher  cbeige  Bill  i*  - 
violation  of  this  understanding. 

The  public  are  assured  that  this  exhibits  \h^  ^v* 
amount  of  necessary  expenses    at  this    insli*^-.::-: 
Whatever  money,  therefore,  beyond  this  amouDt.  :r. 
be  furnished  to  the  Student,  will  be  altogether  it  j 
discretion  of  the  parent  or  guardian;  ancTit  is  earrt-' 
ly  recommended  that  this  sum  be  as  small  as  pos^i:-. 

In  addition  to  the  studies  above  enumerated,  xhizr.  ]• 
a  department  of  higher  studies,  necessary  to  the  a: 
taimnent  of  the  degree  of  A.  M.  A  student  pn^^  9 
ing  to  attend  this  department,  must  have  takeo  eit-  ^ 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  this  college,  or  tfae  «an}e  { 
some  equivalent  degree  in  some  other  college  oi  <^;  J 
standing;  and  must  also  be  a  proficient  in  tb^  L.^-- 
Language. 

The  courses  will  be  as  follow,  and  supervised  1} 
the  Professors  in  their  several  departments: 

MORAL  AND  POLITXCAL  DKPA&TME5T. 

Campbell's  Rhetoric,  Wfaateley's  Ijoeic,  Aberer:r.* 
bie's  Moral  Philosophy,  Montesquieu's  smrit  of  hz^*. 
Say  and  Ricardo  on  Political  Economy;  Brown  oc  i. 
Passions,  Chalmers'  Evidences  of  Chnstianify. 

UISTOKICAX^ 

Gillie^  Greece,  Ferguson's  Rome,  Sismond>  T"- 
dine  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Rosseli'^  M.^ 
dern  Europe,  Hallam^s  Middle  Ages  and  CoBstituti.f- 
al  History  of  England^  Histoiy  or  the  United  Suct^ 

M  ATH  BM  ATZC  AI.. 

Brewster's  Legendre,  Young  and  Bondoin's  Air*- 
bra,  Young'*s  Analytical  Geometry,' Tcmng's  Dit- 
rential  and  IntregrsI  Calculus,  Gununere's  i^trooo^  j 

PHTSIOAL. 

Turner's  Chemistry  .(completed  and  more  ful!r  ex- 
amined,)  Young's  Mechanics,  Newton's  Princif  fa. 

LAW   DEPARTMIBHT. 

Constitutional  Law. 

If  the  student,  in  addition  to  the  degree  of  A  F  • 
shall  take  tfae  degree  of  L.  B.  then  the  Mathemat  . 
and  Physical  portion  of  the  Master*lB  comae   tna\  > 
dispensed  with,  or  if  he  be  a  graduate  ia  the  Sc: 
of  Engineering  (besides  havinj^  taken  A.  B.)  then  ' 
Uoial  and  Pohtical  and  Historical  portion  may  be  ^: 

Sensed  with.    In  either  case  the  student  most  Xzkt  t:< 
alf  course  in  Hislory,  which  he  may  hsTe  omitti: .; 

•taa  Jvk*  Jo*  vSHMia*     _^  _ 

THOMAS  It.  DSW,  Preeidtni 
mItAlt 
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From  tbe  New  Engtaiid  Farmer. 

I^BTTER  FROM  DR.  D.  STEBBINSj  OF  IfORTH- 
AMPTOir,  MASS.,  TO  THK  C0176RESSIOIVAL 
COMMITTBB   ON   AGRICULTUBK. 

Ncrihampion^  County  of  Hampshire,  Mass,,  } 

February  10,  183a.     J 

I  have  received  a  communication  from  the 
committee  on  agriculture,  dated  Washin^on 
Oit)^,  Januar>'  30,  1838,  ibr  answers  to  several  in- 
terrogatories about  the  cuhure  of  the  mulberry 
and  sugar-beet.  The  committee  must  be  aware 
that  the  silk-business  of  America  is  but  in  its  in- 
Aincy;  yet,  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  constant- 
ly on  Che  increase.  Improvements  are  made 
nom  year  to  year,  not  only  in  the  culture  of  the 
mulberry;  but  in  the  manufacture  of  the  article  of 
silk.  Liet  it  not,  therefore,  be  thought  wonderful, 
it'  it  should  be  found  necessary  hereafter,  to  aban- 
don our  present  opinion,  practice  of  culture,  and 
machinery  used  in  the  manufacture,  for  a  better 
mode  and  more  simple  machinery,  and  so  cheap 
as  to  take  place  of  the  domestic  wheel,  reel  and 
loom.  II,  in  either  respect,  any  improvement  can 
be  made,  Yankee  perseverance  and  ingenuity 
will  discover  it. 

The  committee  will  please  accept  of  the  aid  of 
£dward  Church,  Esq.,  of  this  place,  whohas 
long  resided  in  France;  and,  while  there,  became 
very  much  interested  in  the  subject  of  sugar  from 
the  beet;  I  presume  that  he  possesses  as  much  in- 
formation on  that  subject,  or  even  more,  than  al- 
most any  person  in  the  United  States,  and  have 
engaged  him  to  reply  to  the  subject  of  beet- 
8u^r. 

On  the  subject,  or  respecting  the  culture  of  the 
mulberry,  it  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to 
present  the  committee  with  an  irMlible  mode  of 
treatment,  which  would  be  applicable  to  every  va- 
riety of  climate,  and  the  inconstancy  of  the 
weather  for  several  years  past.  But  so  variable 
have  t>een  the  seasons,  that  the  successful  mode 
of  culture  and  protection  of  the  tree  during  one 
year,  has  disappointed  the  cultivator  the  next 
year. 

1.  In  reply  to  the  first  question  :  I  began  the 
examination  of  the  mulberry  business  several 
years  since;  but  did  not  commence  the  cultivation 
of  the  muUicauiis  until  1833,  and  ever  since  have 
carefully  watched  the  progress. 

2.  Respecting  soil,  siiuaiion  and  exposure;  I 
have  found  that  our  jioor,  light,  dry,  and  even  gra- 
velly soil,  is  better  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the 
muitieaulis,  than  our  richest  lands.  The  location 
or  situation,  should  be  high,  or  elevated  above 
the  danger  of  water  collecting  about  the  roots. 

On  such  soils,  although  the  trees  would  not  at- 
tain the  height  of  trees  grown  on  rich  land,  yet 
the  foliage  would  be  more  numerous ;  and  the 
chance  of  having  the  trees  ripen,  or  form  hard 
wood  for  cuttings,  and  sustaining  our  winters, 
would  be  enhanced. 

3.  Respecting  the  mo«<  valudble  mulberry  for 
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cultivation;  its  aqmbility  to  endure  the  cold  and 
frostj  the  quantity  and  quality  of  folia^;  labor 
of  culture,  and  stripping.  These  questions  will 
be  answered  with  reference  to  this  climate;  and 
will  include  not  only  my  own  observation  and  ex- 
perience, but  the  experience  of  others  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, in  whose  opinion  I  have  the  utmost 
confidence. 

1  commenced  with  the  Italian  white  roulberryi 
and  have  used  also  the  black  and  red  mulberry; 
each  of  which  requires  good  soil;  no  matter  how 
rich.  I  found  that,  although  the  worms  would 
feed  well  on  these,  yet  they  were  equally  fond  of 
the  muitieaulis,  which  was  selected  for  its  large 
leaf,  nutritious  quality,  and  tender  fibre,  which 
the  worms  can  eat,  while  the  fibres  or  ribs  of  the 
white  mulberry  are  so  ligneous  as  not  to  be  edi- 
ble. Eighty  pounds  of  muitieaulis  foliage  are 
considerea  equal  to  one  hundred  pounds  of  the 
Italian  white,  for  feeding  worms. 

The  tree  or  shrub  commonly  known  as  the  mui- 
tieaulis, was  found  in  a  garden  in  Manilla,  culti- 
vated as  a  tree  of  ornament;  and,  to  distinguish 
this  from  all  other  mulberries,  is  now  called  the 
Manilla  muUicauiis,  and  particularly  to  distin- 
guish it  from  another  tree,  more  deserving  of  mul- 
ticardis,  on  account  of  its  capacity  to  produce 
more  numerous  stalks  and  branches. 

Although  the  Manilla  muitieaulis  has  a  very 
large  leaf,  grows  rapidly,  and  the  silk  worm  is 
fond  of  it;  yet,  in  consequence  of  its  rapid  growth 
the  stalks  are  oflen  so  green  and  tender,  that, 
when  overtaken  by  early  frost,  they  are  liable  to 
be  injured,  before  the  wood  has  been  sufficiently 
formed  to  endure  cold  and  frost. 

Nevertheless,  the  ManiUa  muitieaulis  is  so  va- 
luable a  tree,  that  experienced  cultivators  have 
told  me  that,  if  it  should  become  necessary  to 
take  them  up  every  autumn,  protect  them  durins 
winter,  tmd  re-set  every  spring,  it  would  be  much 
better  than  to  cultivate  the  white  mulberry;  and 
that  the  culture  of  an  acre  of  mulberry  would  re- 
quire no  more  Inbnrand  expense  than  that  required 
lor  an  acre  of  Indian  corn. 

But  there  is  another  mulbeny  alluded  to— the 
Cant(yn  muitieaulis — so  called  from  the  place  of 
its  derivation,  being  the  product  of  seed  which 
the  Cofnton  mtsston  were  requested  to  procure, 
being  considered  the  very  best  and  most  approved 
mulberry  used  by  the  Chinese,  and  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  genuine  seed  ever  imported  into  this 
or  any  other  country.  It  was  obtained  under 
very  mvorable  circumstances,  such  as  have  not 
oflen  occurred;  and  the  same  mission  have  recent- 
ly forwarded  more  seed  for  next  spring's  use. 

That  the  Canton  muitieaulis  is  the  true  kind 
used  by  the  Chinese,  is  made  evident  from  a  set 
0^  historical  paintings  from  China,  and  from  the 
seed  growing  at  the  foot  of  the  stalk,  different 
from  other  mulberries. 

From  the  experience  1  have  had,  I  concur  in 
opinion  with  those  who  have  cultivated  the  seve- 
ral kinds  of  mulberry,  that  the  Cbnion  muitieaulis 
is  deserving  of  the  first  consideration,  and  to  be 
preferred  to  all  others;  not  only  on  accoool  of  its 
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equal  capability  of  enduring  cold  and  frost,  but 
from  the  Dumber,  quality,  and  size  of  the  leaf. 
Although  not  so  large  as  the  Manilla  leaf;  yet  a 
leaf  of  the  same  size,  is  considered  much  hea- 
vier than  the  Manilla— some  say  double  the 
weiffht. 

I  have  cocoons  in  possession,  made  by  worms 
which  were  fed  exclusively  on  the  tbiiaire  of  the 
white  mulberry;  and  another  parcel  fed  exclu- 
sively upon  the  foliage  of  the  Ckmton.  The  lat- 
ter have  a  lustre  and  brilliancy  far  surpassing  the 
former;  and  the  difference  is  nearly  as  great  as 
between  the  Merino  and  wool  of  native  sheep. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  horticulturists  and  those  best 
acquainted  with  the  propagation  of  trees  or  plants 
from  seeds,  that  trees  from  seed  withstand  the  se- 
verity of  climate  better  than  trees  propagated  by 
any  other  mode. 

Another  circumstance  occurred  last  autumn, 
in  favor  of  the  Canton:  I  had  the  Canton  and 
ManiUa  trees,  and  another  kind,  called  the  jf st- 
atic seedling,  growing  side-by-stde  in  my  garden, 
each  having  the  same  exposure  to  an  untimely 
and  severe  frost,  when  the  Manilla  was  much  in- 
jured, the  Canton  and  Asiatic  escaped  unhurt; 
and  two  other  kinds,  called  the  Chinese  and  Smyr- 
na, were  uninjured. 

These  seedlings,  we  hope,  will  be  a  most  valu- 
able acquisition  to  the  list  of  mulberries  adapted 
to  the  feeding  of  worms,  and  enduring  the  cold 
and  frost;  nevertheless,  great  caution  is  necessary 
10  the  use  of  imported  seed;  for  instance,  seed 
grown  upon  the  multicaulis  tree,  will  not  produce 
a  plant  like  the  original  tree;  at  least,  it  has  so 
proved  under  my  observation.  The  leaf  is  differ- 
ent in  shape,  and  not  one-fourth  so  large  as  the 
original;  neither  do  the  seeds  produce  trees  which 
furnish  a  uniform  leaf  in  shape  or  size.  There  is 
oflen  deception  in  seed  procured  at  foreign  seed- 
stores;  sometimes  the  vitality  of  the  seed  is  de- 
stroyed, or  otherwise  injured  by  neglect.  For 
these  and  other  reasons  which  might  be  offered, 
purchasers  of  seed  have  been  disappointed,  and 
the  mulberry  cause  injured;  because  they  have 
expected  too  much,  or  that,  by  the  seed  of  a  cer- 
tain namey  they  should  obtain  the  genuine  tree. 
The  peach,  apple,  and  some  other  trees,  from  seed 
or  stone  fruit,  when  planted,  produce  a  great  va- 
riety; perhaps  not  one  seed  m  a  thousand  shall 
produce  a  tree,  in  all  respects,  like  the  original.  It 
IS  advisable  to  have  no  dependence  on  the  seed, 
but  to  procure  trees  which  have  developed  the 
true  character. 

Having  mentioned  the  Canton  mulberry  as  first 
on  the  list,  yet  some,  who  do  not  know  the  Can- 
ton, would  have  the  Manilla  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  the  most  valuable  mulberries.  The 
Asiatic  and  Chinese  may  be  the  next  best,  on  ac- 
count of  their  capability  of  enduring  cold  and 
frost;  the  leaf  of  which,  in  shape,  resembles  the 
Canton,  but  not  so  large;  eash  of  which,  howe- 
ver, on  account  of  the  numerous  buds  on  the 
stalks,  may  produce  as  much  weight  of  foliage, 
and  of  as  good  quality,  as  the  Manilla  multicau- 
lis of  the  same  age.  But  should  the  Manilla 
multicaulis  utteriy  fail  of  acclimation  in  this  lati- 
tude, resort  may  be  had  to  the  Canton,  Asiatic, 
Chinese,  and  some  others  which  have  been  pro- 
pagated from  the  seed,  and  give  fair  promise  of 
adaptation  to  this  climate. 

In  a  more  favored  clime,  the  last  year,  these 


trees  attained  a  much  greater  height  and  larger 
leaf,  than  in  this  place. 

4.  Respecting  i  he  best  mode  of  cultivation,  strip' 
ping,  value,  expense,  and  profit,  of  an  acre  of  mul- 
berry, I  shall  not  only  communicate  my  own  ex- 
perience, but  that  of  the  most  skilful  cultivators 
in  this  region. 

In  this  clifnate,  the  culture,  setting  out  mulber- 
ry roots,  or  cuttings,  commences  at  the  usual  time 
of  making  our  gardens,  after  the  spring  frosts, 
and  when  the  earth  has  been  suitably  warmed  by 
the  sun— last  April  or  beginning  of  May;  and 
soon  as  the  foliage  has  grown  to  the  size  of  as 
apple-leaf)  or  the  full  size  of  the  white  mulberry 
leaf,  (about  the  15th  or  20th  of  June.)  the  eggs 
may  be  brought  out  for  hatching;  and,  iftbey 
can  be  kept  back,  so  as  to  be  hatched  at  different 
times,  as  the  foliage  multiplies,  the  cultivator  wiD 
have  the  advantage  of  several  crops  in  succession 
from  the  same  lot  of  eggs — a  much  better  way 
than  to  breed  tn-and-in,  as  it  is  called.  £g<rs 
may  be  preserved  during  winter  in  a  cool  place; 
freezing  does  not  injure  them;  but  before  spring, 
they  should  be  secured  in  glass  bottles  corked 
tiffhf,  to  exclude  the  extem^l  air,  and  each  bottle 
of  eggs  put  into  an  ice-house,  placed  on  a  cake  of 
ice;  if  set  upon  a  shelf,  they  would  hatch,  even  in 
an  ice-house.  Eggs  thus  secured,  may  be  kept 
back,  save  much  labor,  time,  and  expense.  As 
one  class  of  worms  are  advanced,  another  can 
succeed  them  on  the  same  shelves  or  hurdles.  In 
this  way,  the  same  number  of  trees  would  feed 
double  the  usual  quantity  of  worms. 

In  gathering  the  foliage,  the  buds  must  not  be 
injured,  nor  the  extreme  ends  of  the  limbs  de- 
prived of  the  leaves,  leaving  two  or  three  leaves 
at  the  end  untouched;  commencing  on  one  side 
of  the  field,  and  when  once  gone  over,  there  will 
be  a  new  crop  of  leaves  ready  at  the  place  of  be- 
ginning ;  and  thus  the  foliage  may  be  gathered 
several  times  firom  the  same  shrub  or  tree,  whe- 
ther the  product  of  a  root  or  cutting.  I  had  roots 
and  cuttings  set  out  last  spring,  the  foliage  of 
which  was  gathered  three  gr  four  times  from  the 
same  trees,  without  injury;  indeed  the  trees  ap- 
parently grow  better  by  having  the  leaves  taken 
off  BO  frequently,  always  leaving  the  buds  unin- 
jured, and  the  extreme  ends  of  the  branches  with- 
out stripping.  Instead  of  stripping  the  leaves, 
each  leaf  should  be  taken  separate  ;  if  the  bod 
should  be  injured,  it  would  be  spoiled  for  a  cut- 
ting, or  even  foliage.  Frequent  defoliation  of  the 
mulberry  does  not  injure  it,  although  such  treat- 
ment would  spoil  some  other  trees. 

When  trees  are  started  from  cuttings,  it  will 
oflen  be  found  that  a  shoot  will  grow  several 
inches  before  there  is  any  root  formed;  in  this  case 
the  support  is  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  in- 
stead of  any  assistance  from  the  root,  as  is  usual 
with  other  trees. 

Vegetables  of  rapid  growth  are  said  to  perspire 
their  weight  in  twenty-ibur  hours;  this  rapid  eva- 
poration or  perspiration  will  account  for  so  many 
cuttings  failing  to  become  trees;  the  leaves  be- 
come discolored,  wilt,  and  the  plant  is  ruined. 
But  to  avoid  this,  let  the  cuttings  be  watered  in 
dry  weather,  and  take  off  the  leaves  until  roots 
shall  be  formed. 

Respecting  the  cultivation,  the  earth  may  be 
stirred  or  the  trees  hoed  so  frequently  as  to  pre- 
vent the  weeds  growing;  but  not  afler  the  first  of 
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August,  that  the  trees  raay  have  opportunity  to 
form  wood;  and  the  location  roust  be  so  elevated 
and  dry  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  water  setting 
near  the  plants. 

Respecting  the  value  of  an  acre  set  with  mul- 
berry, it  depends  on  the  price  of  the  mulberry  and 
number  of  trees  sec  therein.  If  the  trees  are  set  2^ 
feet  apart  in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  3  feet  apart, 
an  acre  would  take  5,808  trees,  which  at  25  cents 
each,  would  be  worth  $1,452.  Some  prefer  to 
have  the  rows  4  feet  apart,  and  2  leet  apart  in  the 
rows;  in  this  case  it  would  require  5,445  trees  to 
the  acre.  But  provided  an  acre  of  ground  shali 
be  set  with  cuttings,  the  rows  2  feet  apart,  and 
1^  foot  apart  in  the  rows,  14,520  cuttings  might 
be  set  in  an  acre,  which  at  S30  cost  per  1,000  or  3 
cents,  would  amount  to  9453  60)  to  stock  an  acre. 
it  may  be  understood  that  a  purchaser  wishing  to 
stock  an  Qt:re  of  ground,  the  trees  and  cuttings 
could  be  purchased  at  a  less  price  than  above 
stated. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  number  of  trees 
the  most  proper  for  an  acre,  and  a  reasonable 
price  for  the  trees,  the  aperage.  pnct  of  an  acre 
of  land  set  with  mulberries,  includino^  the  land, 
might  be  worth  from  750  to  1,000  doUars  invest- 
ment. 

The  cultivation  of  an  acre  of  mulberry  would, 
of  itself,  be  no  more  than  that  of  an  acre  of  com; 
but,  including  the  gathering  the  leaves,  feeding  the 
worms,  and  reeling  the  silk,  need  not  exceea  200 
dollars.  The  ;>rq^f8  of  an  acre  of  mulberry  would 
depend  upon  the  fidelity  with  which  the  worms 
are  fed,  and  the  quantity  of  raw  silk  made  from 
the  cocoons. 

Some  cultivators  assert  thun  an  acre  of  ground 
set  with  mulberry  will,  the  second  year,  produce 
foliage  sufficient  to  feed  1,000,000  of  worms,  and 
that  number  of  cocoons  will  make  333^  lbs.  of 
silk.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  one  acre 
having  been  set  apart  for  that  purpose;  but  from 
experiments  made  with  certain  number  of  trees, 
in  proportion  to  the  acre,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  100  lbs.  of  raw  silk  may  be  made  from  an 
acre  the  first  year  of  setting  out;  and  if  the  roots 
can  be  preserved  without  removal  during  the 
winter,  a  much  greater  quantity  of  foliage  would 
be  furnished,  and,  oi'  course,  a  greater  quantity  of 
silk  might  be  made  the  second  and  third  year;  so 
that  the  maximum  might  be  300  lbs.  or  more  of 
silk  to  the  acre.  But  assuming  the  minimum 
quantity,  (100  lbs.  from  an  acre,)  it  would  yield 
tne  cultivator  a  greater  profit  than  from  any  other 
product  from  the  soil. 

The  last  year  I  requested  several  cultivators  to 
make  thorough  experiments  to  ascertain  the  cer- 
tain profits  of  an  acre.  Only  one,  however,  met 
the  application  with  the  precision  desired.  He, 
by  strict  economy  of  time,  labor,  and  expense,  al- 
though he  gave  three  dollars  per  week  and  board, 
to  two  experienced  females,  as  teachers  in  gather- 
ing folia^,  feeding  worms,  and  reeling  silk,  found 
tbat  his  silk  cost  him  only  ftoo  doUars  the  pound, 
and  estimates  his  silk  worth  at  least  six  to  seven 
dollars  the  pound,  on  account  of  excellency  of  the 
reeling,  for  which  he  has  the  liberal  bounty  of  the 
state,  and  also  a  premium  from  the  Agricultural 
Society.  The  quantity  and  value  of  silk  depend 
on  the  skill  and  perfection  of  reeling. 

The  value  of  jfmerican  silk  far  exceeds  the  im- 
ported raw  Biik>  not  only  in  lustre,  but  strength  of 


fibre,  and  the  small  comparative  waste  in  the 
manufacture;  and  is  probably  worth  25  per  cent, 
over  the  imported  article  of  raw  silk. 

The  same  cultivator  informs  me  tbat,  the  last 
vear,  being  a  year  of  experiment,  attended  with 
loss  of  time  and  expense,  which  he  can  avoid  an- 
other year,  he  feels  confident  that  he  can  hereaf- 
ter make  raw  silk  at  91  50  per  pound. 

5.  Respecting  the  most  valuable  silk  worm  : 
Perhaps  the  large  gray  or  black  one-crop  worm 
on  all  accounts  is  equal  to  any  other.  There  sre 
several  varieties  of  worms— one  called  the  two- 
crop  worm;  but  one  ^ood  yield  is  worth  more 
than  two  poor  ones,  with  imperfect  cocoons. 

In  China,  where  several  crops  are  taken  in  suc- 
cession, from  hatching  eggs  of  the  preceding 
crop,  it  has  been  found  that  the  quality  of  each 
succeeding  crop  of  silk  is  deteriorated,  and  that 
silk  grown  in  the  elevated  or  northern  regions  of 
China,  uniformly  commands  or  obtains  20  per 
cent,  more  for  any  quantity  of  silk,  than  for  silk 
grown  in  the  warmer  latitudes;  and  for  the  same 
reason  that  American  silk  is  superior  to  that  im- 
ported. It  has  been  thought  that  the  Chinese 
seldom  or  never  export  the  silk  grown  in  the  cool 
regions,  but  that  it  is  retained  for  the  superior  fa- 
brics. Eygs,  to  be  of  good  quality,  must  have 
the  maturity  of  age.  The  usual  time  of  hatching 
the  first  parcel  of  eggs,  in  this  climate,  is  from  the 
15th  to  the  20th  of  June,  or  as  soon  as  the  mul- 
berry leaves  have  a  size  to  commence  gathering. 
3000  worms,  (or  even  2000  or  2400,  if  well  at- 
tended,) will  make  cocoons  sufficient  for  one 
pound  of  silk. 

The  quantity  J  quality  and  value^  and  market  of 
cocoons,  depend  very  much  on  the  attention  of 
feeding  the- worms,  ventilation  and  cleanliness  of 
the  cocoonery;  in  cold  seasons  the  worms  do  not 
make  so  perfect  cocoons  ns  when  the  weather  is 
mild  during  the  time  of  feeding. 

As  to  a  market  for  cocoons,  the  several  silk  fac- 
tories and  reeling  establishments  will  readily  pur- 
chase or  reel  them  on  hire;  and  that  the  producer 
should  receive  the  benefit  of  good  cocoons,  instead 
of  purchasing^by  the  pound,  a  fair  price  would  be 
given  for  any  quantity  yielding  a  pound  of  silk. 
The  cultivator  must,  therefore,  see  the  propriety 
of*  so  faithfully  feeding  the  worms  as  to  produce 
hard  and  sound  cocoons. 

But  the  cultivator  would  derive  the  greatest 
profit  bv  reeling  his  own  cocoons,  as  every  family 
might  do  with  very  lilile  expense. 

6.  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  give  a  gc^ 
nerous  bounty  to  encourage  the  growth'  of  silk- 
about  sufficient  to  cover  all  i he  expense  of  gather- 
ing the  leaves,  feeding  the  worms,  and  reeling 
the  silk;  so  that  every  pound  of  silk  raised  and 
made  in  Massachusetts  may  be  considered  a  clear 
profit  to  the  cultivator;  rent  of  the  land,  taxes, 
and  interest  of  investment  not  included.  Never- 
theless, even  these  items  may  be  overcome  in  a 
very  short  time. 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  offer  a  boun- 
ty, on  the  manufacture  of  beets  into  sugar,  of 
three  cents  on  the  pound— probably  sufficient  to 
cover  the  expense  of  manufacture. 

Fmally.  On  the  subject  of  mulberry  and  silk, 
although  it  has  engrossed  much  of  my  time  aiid 
attention  under  the  most  anxious  solicitude  for  its 
success,  and  with  the  persuasion  that  it  would  uJ- 
timately  be  found   the  most  lucrative  bnsicftss 
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which  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  could  pursue,  yet, 
that  any  certain  infallible  rules  and  modes  of  pro- 
cedure, can  at  this  earlv  stage  of  the  business  be 
pointed  out  as  applicable  to  all  future  years,  1  do 
not  believe.  But  there  must  be  a  starting  pointy 
and  we  must  be  guided  by  the  best  light  now  be- 
fore us.  It  is  with  great  diffidence  1  enter  on  the 
subject  to  be  laid  tefbre  the  committee  of  Con- 
gress, being  aware  that  I  may  differ  in  sentiment, 
fraettcej  and  opinion  from  other  more  experienced 
cultivators,  and  that  it  may  be  found  expedient 
hereafler  to  relinquish. present  and  adopt  new  mea- 
sures. But  when  intelligence  shall  be  received 
and  laid  before  the  committee  from  various  sec- 
lions  of  the  United  States,  I  feel  confident  that 
the  committee  will  find  matter  to  report  favorably 
on  the  culture  of  silk  in  this  country. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Daniel  Stbbbins. 
7b  the  honorabU  Chairman  of  the 
CommitUeon  j^gricuUure,  fVashington  City. 

P.  S. — ^There  are  in  this  place,  two  large  silk 
fiictories  doing  a  profitable  business. 


From  the  FrankUn  Fanner. 
BOOKS  ON  AGBICULTURE,  FOR  SCHOOL  BOYS. 

We  have  thought  the  cause  of  agricultural  im- 

Erovement  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  pub- 
cation  of  a  series  of  elementary  books  on  agri- 
culture, designed  for  the  use  of  the  schoolboy. 
IV  by  should  not  our  children  have  facilities  lor  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  applicable  lo  this  pursuit 
as  well  as  on  less  usefiil  onesi    If  education  is 
designed  to  fit  us  to  engage  in  the  practical  duties 
of  life,  whjr  is  it  that  the  most  important  of  all 
earthly  subjects,  and  one  which  occupies  the  la- 
bors of  a  vast  majority  of  our  people,  is  not  the 
leadmg  object  of  the  schoolboy's  education?    We 
have  elementary  books  on  every  other  subject; 
we  have  schools  wherein  are  taught  the  rudi- 
ments of  every  science,  schools  of  law,  medicine, 
divinify,  of  fighting,  dancing,  and  of  every  thing 
but  of  agriculture.    There  is  soroethioff  wrong  in 
the  national  practice  on  this  subject.    We  ought 
to  give  to  the  most  important  subjects,  the  highest 
degree  of  attention — we  must  graduate  various 
branches  of  education,  by  the  standard  of  their 
relative  importance,  and  give  to  those  having  the 
nearest  relation  to  our  most  important  interests, 
the  greatest  share  of  favor.    We  ought  to  have 
the  principles  of  husbandry  taught  in  every  com- 
mon school  and  a  chair  of  agriculture  endowed  in 
every  college.    And  we  think  the  first  step  to  the 
introduction  of  this  new  branch  of  education  is.  to 
have  the  necessary  elementary  schoolbooks.    We 
have  many  men  in  our  country,  eminently  capa- 
ble of  compiling  such  works  and  adapting  them 
precieely  to  the  capacity  of  the  schoolboy.    And 
£e  who  would  prepare  a  set  of  works  on  agricul- 
ture for  the  use  of  schools,  such  as  would  give  to 
the  boys  of  the  country  destined  for  the  pursuits 
of  husbandry,  a  thorough  knowled^  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  outlines  of  the  practice  of  agricul- 
ture, would  do  more  for  the  general  good  and  for 
his  own  literary  fame,  than  in  any  other  walk  of 
■cifiDce  or  learning.    Let  it  not  be  supposed  that 


we  decry  other  branches  of  science  or  learning. 
We  are  in  favor  of  all ;  and  especially  tfiow 
which  contribute  useful  aids  in  the  practical  labon 
of  life.    We  would  render  all  subservient  to  man's 
use ;  and  it  is  only  in  this  view  that  they  shooM 
be  appreciated.    But  it  is  admitted  on  all  haodsr 
that  agriculture  is  the  moot  universal,  the  most 
dignified,  the  most  congenial,  virtuous  and  pro- 
ductive pursuit  of  mankind — the  subetratum  of 
all  other  pursuits — the  life  and  soul  of  commeree 
and  mahufaciures— the  mother  of  the  arts  and 
sciences — the  basis  of  civilization ;  and  we  insist, 
it  is  not  seeking  too  much  when  we  seek  to  give 
to  her  own  child,  the  husbandman,  a  higher  grade 
of  education.     Whatever  description   of  know- 
ledge, relates  nearly  or  remotely,  to  the  muitiia- 
rious  labors  of  the  agriculturist,  should  be  an  ob- 
ject of  his  study  and  constitute  a  portion  of  his 
exercises  at  the  primary  school  and  Xhe  college, 
and  employ  his  reflections  in  all  the  riper  yean  of 
afler  life.    One  of  the  most  absurd  and  roischier- 
ous  errors  of  the  day,  is  that  of  the  father,  who 
gives  to  the  son  destined  for  a  fanner,  an  educa- 
tion inferior  to  that  he  bestows  upon  theooe  des- 
tined for  a  profession.   The  husbandman  deserves 
a  better  education  than  a  lawyer,  or  a  doctor;  be- 
cause his  occupation  requires  the  exercise  of  mote 
knowledge ;  but  it  is  too  generally  the  case,  that 
he  is  only  allowed  some  snatched  intervals  be- 
tween the  crops,  "to  learn  to  read,  write  and  ci- 
pher^' — and  this  is  deemed  education  enough  for 
a  farmer!    Oh,  what  a  wretched,  miserable  error 
is  this — what  a  foe  to  the  improvement  and  digni- 
ty of  the  class!  It  ought,  it  must  be  banished,  and 
tne  practice  which  results  fi-om  it  abolished,  and  a 
wiser  and  better  one  substituted.    Now.  however 
the  remark  may  seem  to  censure  the  general  opi- 
nion and  practice  on  this  subject,  and  although  we 
may  be  even  ridiculed  by  many  farmera  them- 
selves, for  the  apparent  ultraism  of  the  sentiment, 
we  are  bold  to  declare,  nevertheless,  that  the 
farmer  has  need  of  a  better  education,  and  he  ac- 
tually more  oflen  requires  the  aid  of  more  va- 
rious branches  of  science,  in  his  ramified  opera- 
tions, than  the  member  of  anv  profession ;  and  we 
sincerely  believe,  that  if  any  discrimination  should 
be  made  in  the  education  of  two  sons,  one  des- 
tined for  a  farmer  and  the  other  for  a  profeasion,  it 
should  be  in  favor  of  the  former.    Let  us  not  be 
misunderstood — the  boy  destined  for  a  profession 
or  trade,  should  be  thoroughly  educated  in  all 
branches  pertaining  to  his  distinct  calling ;  while 
the  boy  intended  for  a  fiirmer,  should  be  thorough- 
ly instructed  in  all  the  principles  to  which  the  in- 
telliffent  and  scientific  agriculturist  stands  indebt- 
ed Ibr  the  successful  result  of  his  labors.    We 
could  easily  show  that  these  principles  are  drawn 
fi*om  a  wider  ranoe  of  sciences,  than  are  neceassa- 
ry  to  be  consulted  by  one  destined  for  any  of  the 
so-styled  learned  professions :  and  consequently  it 
would  be  shown,  that  the  husbandman  needs  a 
more  extended  education.    A  young  man  prepar- 
ing for  the  bar,  is  ready  to  enter  upon  his  legal 
studies,  on  attaining  some  smattering  of  Latin  (or 
it  may  be  Greek ;)  and  many  do  not  even  go  thus 
far,  before  taking  up  Blackstone.    A  short  coaiaa 
of  reading  elementary  works  on  the  principles  and. 
practice  of  law,  and  the  student  enters  on  the 
practical  field  of  his  profession.    The  physician 
requires  more  preparation  to  qualify  him  lor  prac- 
tice.   He  too,  learns  the  dead  languages  and  stu- 
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dies  the  prineipies  and  practice  of  his  art,  but 
those  principles  involve  a  knowledge  of  various 
abstract  sciences  and  he  is  constrained  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  min- 
eralogy, botany,  &c.  &c»,  before  he  enters  upon 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  We  are  speaking 
of  those  studies  only  as  they  relate  to  the  profes- 
•tonal  qualifications  of  the  student,  and  of  course 
wc  ace  not  to  be  understood,  as  denying  either  the 
possession  or  the  importance,  of  other  branches  of 
learning,  to  professional  men.  They,  as  well  as 
agriculturists  and  others,  in  their  social  and  politi- 
cal relations  to  community,  are  equally  required  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  citizens;  and  we  hold 
that  all  classes  should  avail  themselves  of  every 
aecomplishment  which  learning  or  science  can  be- 
stow, in  aid  of  the  performance  of  those  high  du- 
ties. But  we  need  not  array  comparisons  or  illus- 
trations on  the  subject ;  our  opinions  may  be  pre- 
sented at  ooe  view*  We  would  give  to  every  one, 
of  whatever  pursuit,  precisely  the  education  adapt- 
ed to  it — ^and  it  should  be  thorough  and  perfect  in 
all  its  branches,  or  at  least  so  far  as  any  or  all  the 
branches  related  to  the  peculiar  pursuit  adopted 
by  the  student.  Itshoukl  thus  qualify  him  for  the 
intelligent  prosecution  of  the  labors  of  his  life  and 
ensure  his  complete  success.  It  would  render  the 
iarmer  as  illustrious,  and  certainly  as  useful,  in 
his  sphere,  as  the  profbnndest  statesman  or  pro- 
fessor. But  the  subject  is  too  interesting  to  be 
treated  satisfactorily  m  the  narrow  limits  to  which 
yre  are  circumscribed ;  and  we  mean  to -pursue  it. 
In  the  meantime,  we  submit  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation and  to  the  commissioners  of  common 
schools,  the  propriety  of  early  considering  the  im- 
portance of  adopting  a  series  of  agricultural  works, 
as  text  books  in  the  schools  about  to  be  put  in 
operation,  under  the  excellent  common  school  law 
of  the  state.  They  may  do  incalculable  good  to 
the  children  of  Kentucky,  which  will  flow  to  other 
generations,  and  they  may  render  the  system  far 
more  useful  and  efiective,  by  seasonably  directing 
their  earnest  attention  to  the  subject. 


From  the  Faimen'  CaUset. 
PSACH   PROSPECT. 

» 

We  are  happy  to  learn  from  Delaware,  now 
becoming  celebrated  for  its  fine  peachesy  that  al- 
though the  cold  weather  and  frosts  have  been  most 
trying  ou  the  young  fruit,  and  much  of  it  injured, 
that  were  is  yet  enough  spared  to  promise  a  fine 
crop — if  no  future  frosts  snould  occur  to  nip  the 
tender  blossoms  Just  bursting  from  the  bud.  The 
great  success  of  Messrs.  Ridgeway  and  Reeves, 
near  Delaware  City,  (and  who  does  not  remem- 
ber their  fine  and  luscious  peaches  of  last  sum- 
meil)  will  soon  be  followed  by  other  equally  en- 
terprising gentlemen  of  Delaware  and  this  city 
who  have  gone  largely  into  the  business. 

Oo  the  Union  Farms,  near  Wilmington,  own- 
ed, we  understand,  by  Dr.  Thomson  of  that  place, 
and  Mr.  M.  JBayre  of  this  city,  we  learn  that 
about  100  acres  immediately  on  the  river  Dela- 
ware, aie  now  flourishing  in  peach  trees,  and  that 
about  one  half  will  bear  this  year,  and  that  by  a 
late  anangement  our  esteemed  fellow-citizen,  I. 
Reevesi  fir  whom  peaches  will  always  grow,  has 


become  a  partner  with  these  gentlemen  in  their 
large  concern.  Philip  Reybold,  Esq.,  the  eflfeient 
President  of  the  Delaware  Agricultural  Society, 
has  also,  we  understand,  set  out  this  spring  a  laige 
orchard.  We  sincerely  wish  all  these  gentlemen 
the  success  they  merit.  Some  of  the  fine  peach 
districts  of  Jersey,  seem  of  late  yean  to  have  lost 
their  power  of  producing,  and  continuing  long- 
lived,  the  tree  that  produces  this  best,  in  its  season, 
of  ail  fruits.  We  should  like  to  hear  ii^m  some 
of  our  Jersey  subscribers,  if  they  can  give  us  the 
reason,  why  it  is  so — and  if  any  clue  has  yet  been 
found  into  that  most  insidious  and  fatal  disease  to 
the  peach  tree,  the  yellows?  We  hope  this  hint 
will  be  kindlj  taken,  and  that  all  the  information 
that  can  be  imparted  to  us  may  be  given  ibr  the 
benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  Cabinet,  on  the  in- 
teresting subject  of  rearing  and  of  prolonging  the 
existence  of  the  peach  tree.  A  full  and  generous 
supply  of  this  luscious  and  wholesome  fniit,  is  a 
matter  of  great  interest  and  luxury  to  every  one, 
and  our  populous  districts  and  cities  should  not 
hesitate  to  hold  out  the  highest  premiums  and  in- 
ducements to  those  who  propagate  fruit  and  sup- 
ply our  markets  with  the  finest  varieties. 


From  the  Fannen'  CaMnei. 
VBK  OF  LIMV. 

Lockhart,  in  bis  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  relates 
the  following  anecdote. 

'There  see'^he  continued,  'that  farm  there,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  is  occupied  by  a  respectable 
enough  tenant  of  mine;  f  told  him  I  had  a  great 
desire  for  him  to  try  the  effects  of  lime  on  his  land. 
He  said  he  doubted  its  success,  and  could  not  ven- 
ture to  risk  so  much  money  as  it  would  cost 
Well,  said  I,  fair  enough ;  but  as  f  wish  to  have 
the  experiment  tried,  you  shall  have  the  lime  for 
the  mere  carting;  you  may  send  to  the  place 
where  it  is  to  be  bought,  and  at  the  term  day  voa 
shall  strike  off  the  whole  value  of  the  lime  from 
the  rent  due  to  me.  When  the  day  came,  rov 
friend  the  farmer  came  with  his  whole  rent,  which 
he  laid  down  on  the  table  before  me,  without  de- 
duction, <<How's  this,  my  man;  you  are  to  de- 
duct for  the  lime,  you  know.'*  "Why,  Sir  Wal- 
ter," he  replied,  <'my  conscience  will  not  let  me 
impose  upon  you  so  far — the  lime  you  recom- 
mended me  to  try,  and  which,  but  for  your  sug- 
gestion I  never  would  have  tried,  has  produced 
more  than  would  have  purchased  the  lime  half  a 
dozen  times  over,  and  I  cannot  think  of  making  a 
deduction." ' 


CUT  WORM. 

In  some  years  these  larvs  are  very  destructive 
to  the  Indian  corn,  and  of  all  the  contrivances  for 
destroying  them,  whwh  we  have  seen,  that  of 
Park  Shee,  of  Delaware  county,  in  Pennsylvania, 
is  the  most  simple  and  the  most  expeditious.  A 
pair  of  old  wheels  from  a  cart  or  wagon,  are  fit- 
ted with  several  projections  like  the  cogs  of  a  spor 
wheel  in  a  mill,  which  are  so  formed  as  to  impress 
in  the  earth  a  hole  four  inches  deep.   The  smooth 
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track  which  the  wheel  makes  on  the  aoft  (n^und, 
induces  ihe  worm  in  its  nocturnal  wanderings  to 
Ibllow  on  till  it  tumbles  into  the  pit.  It  cannot 
vlimb  oQt^  and  the  hot  sun  destroys  it — Farmer* 


CHSAP  KLEMBNTART  AGRICULTURAL  PCTB- 
LICATIOlffl  RfiCOMMCITDED.  AGRICULTU* 
BAL   9OOKS   FOR   SCHOOLS. 

To  the  EOitor  ofUie  Farmen'  Register. 

Caroliru  Ckniniy,  Va.  May  23(/,  1838. 

From  a  communication  which  I  made  to  you  a 
year  or  two  past,*  you  will  discover  that  1  had 
been  lor  eighteen  years  endeavoring  to  improve 
my  land — liaiumlly  poor — by  pursuing  Col.  Tay- 
lor's non-grazing  and  Inclosing  system,  &c.    I 
was  never  convinced  of  the  impracticability  of 
that  system  on  such  lands,  until  I  was  led  to  read 
your   '  E^say  on  Calcareous  Manures.'     From 
your  remarks  upon    my  communication  in  the 
Farmers'  Register,  your^^ve  propositions"  in  the 
'Essay'  opened  my  eyes;  and  from  that  mo- 
ment to  this,  1  have  never  ceased  to  desire,  that 
every  farmer,  both  rich  and  poor,  should  become 
acquainted  with  that  work.    I  believe  I  have  in- 
duced several  to  purchase  and  read  it,  yet  I  do 
not  believe  there  are  as  many  as  two  in  a  hun- 
dred of  our  citizens,  generally,  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  first  principles  laid  down  and  main- 
tained in  that  work.    1  am  fully  convinced  fwere 
they  well  understood,)  that  an  effort  woiud  be 
made  by  a  great  number  of  farmers,  to  improve 
tbeh*  lands  upon  a  proper  principle.    I  can  truly 
aay,  that  my  ieelings,  upon  reading  your  '  Es- 
say,' were  indiscribable;  first,  deep  mortification 
at  having  spent  18  or  20  years  of  my  life,  with  all 
roy  youthful  zeal  in  the  cause  of  agriculture,  to 
but  little  better  result,  than  to  be  prepared  to  re- 
ceive as  truths  the  five  propositions  laid  down  in 
your  ^ Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures;'  and  se- 
condly to  know  how  many  thousands  there  were 
in  thi<i,  our  poor  old  Virginia,  who  were  going  on 
iu  the  same  or  'greater  ignorance  than  I  had  Men, 
and  who  probably  would  never,  in  your  lifetime 
or  mine,  be  any  wiser  lor  what  you  had  written. 
As  well  as  I  can  now  remember,  I  think  I  had 
heard  of  a  work  written  by  you  on  calcareous 
manures — several  years  before  I  was  induced  to 
read  it;  yet  the  title  appeared  foreign  from  any  in- 
terest I  could  have,  and  the  work  was  led  by  me 
fo  those  whom  I  thought  interested  in  calcareous 
mamurea.    This  indifference  to  the  work,  (as  you 
very  well  know)  must  have' been  owing  to  igno- 
ranee,  when  I  tell  you  (had  I  then  known  its  im- 
portance to  every  farmer,)  that  I  verily  believe  I 
should  have  at  once  abandoned  the  idea  of  im- 
proving my  lands  altogether,  and  thereby  have 
avoided  heavy  expenses,  or  have  acted  upon  pro- 
per principles,  and  consequently  would  have  reap- 
ed the  reward  of  my  labors  and  expenses,  either 
in  Immediate  profits  or  subsequent  permanent  im- 
provement. 

I  have  premised  thus  much  by  way  of  mtrodu- 
cbga  suggestion  for  your  consideration,  which 
is,  that  you  should  prepare  a  small  work,  em- 
bodying the  principles  contained  in  your  '  Essay 

*  Published  at  page  612,  Vol.  II.— £i>. 


on  Calcareous  Manures,'  with  such  illustrations 
as  may  be  plain  and  forcible,  also  some  binta  upon 
the  subject  of  making  putrescent  roanorea,  and 
such  uses  of  quicklime  as  you  may  have  publish- 
ed m  the  Register,  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Puvw 
and  others,  and  whatever  you  may  have  gathered 
upon  the  subject  subsequently.    Also  such  hints, 
in  a  short  but  plain  manner,  as  you  mav  think 
best  upon  the  management  of  stock  of  all  kinds, 
&c.  &c.    Let  the  work  be  in  a  small  pamphlet 
form,  in  good  plain  type,  and  let  the  price  be  25 
cents,  and  have  the  title  'The  Virginia  Poor- 
land  Farmer's  Friend,'  or  some  such  name.    I 
believe  such  a  work,  with  proper  arrangements  for 
distribution,  might  be^sold  almost  asexieDsivelv  as 
a  common   almanac,  or  Dr.  Franklin's  'Poor 
Richard,'  and  other  small,  but  important  tracts, 
containing  first  principles,  from  which  fuise  results, 
which  never  can  be  told  until  the  final  consumma- 
tion of  all  things.    Your  Farmers'  Register  and 
other  works  you  have,  and  are  about  publishing, 
will  be  more  particularly  adapted  to  the  better 
educated,  and  the  benefits  arising  from  theai  must 
be  extended  to  others  through  a  tardy  couise  of 
precept  and  example;  but  the  work  I  propose 
eoroimences  at  the  root,  and  its  healthy  influence 
must  ascend,  and  as  this  is  the  course  io  our  coun- 
try, it  must  be  soon  felt  in  the  topmost  braacbes. 
I   have   not   made  this  suggestion   upon   the 
spur  of  the  moment    I  have  had  it  under  con- 
sideration fbr^  a  year  or  two,  and  am  full^  con- 
vinced of  its  great  importance.     The  mmd  ol 
man  seems  constantly  reaching  forward  and  high- 
er; and  much  of  the  usefuhiess  of  stony  to  tStir 
race,  is  lost  b^  their  setting  too  little  value  to  the 
inciilcation  of  those  things  to  which  they  have  at- 
tained; 'tis  80  in  religion,  'tis  so  in  politics,  and  is 
it  not  so  in  agriculture  1    Some  subjects  require 
technicalities  and  high  sounding  words,  and  can- 
not be  understood  by  the  illiterate  reader.     Yet  i 
am  convinced  that  more  plainness  of  speech  than 
is  frequently  used,  would  be  better  upon  most  sub- 
jects. In  such  a  work  as  I  have  suggested,  the  sim- 
plest and  plainest  language  should  be  used,  (1 
think  your  style  generally  very  plain,)  so  that  the 
common  planter  can  understand ;  and,  by-the-by, 
most  of  us  are  but  grown  boys,  and  none  of  us 
can  be  injured  by  plainness  of  speech  ;  and  a 
work  of  this  kind  should  be  prized  in  proportion 
to  its  simplicity.    I  think  it  was  the  celebrated 
John  Newton,  of  Olney,  (England,)  who  said, 
when  he  preached  a  sermon,  he  fixed  his  mind  or 
eye  upon  one  of  the  most  illiterate  of  his  congre- 
gation, and  adapted  his  language  to  his  anaer- 
standing;  knowing  that  if  he  were  understood  by 
such  a  one,  the  better  informed  would  surely  un- 
derstand him. 

I  discover  the  managers  of  the  Richmond, 
Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  Railroad  Comnany, 
have  with  commendable  liberality  greatly  reduced 
"  the  freight  on  marl,  lime,  and  gypsum,  for  the 
promotion  of  agriadiural  improvement.^^  Yet  I 
have  not  observed  it  noticed  in  the  '  ■  — ^* 
which  is  more  extensively  circulated  in  the  coun- 
try than  any  other  paper.  #  «  •  # 
*  <<  Like  priest,  like  people."  How  can  we  ex- 
pect that  interest  to  be  taken  in  the  real  improve- 
ment of  the  state,  so  essential  to  her  citizeos, 
when  the  substantial  nourishments  of  bread  and 
meat  are  only  set  before  us  by  yourself;  while 
papers  thought  a  thousand  times  more  important 
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than  the  Fanners'  Register,  are  constantly  serv- 
ing up,  and  setting  beibre  us,  the  coodiments  of 
pepper,  salt,  and  wnegoTf  and  making  us  believe 
the  more  of  them  we  swallow,  the  better  will  be 
our  digestion;  until,  in  (act,  most  of  us  have  the 
dyspepsia  so  badly,  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
call  in  some  "thumping'^  doctor,  .before  we  shall 
be  able  to  disest  ^^nature's  food." 

Your  sincere  well-wisher, 

Thos.  B.  Anderson. 

Editorial  Bemarka. 

We  fully  concur  with  our  correspondent  in  the  epi- 
nion  that  an  elementary  treatise  on  agriculture,  such 
as  he  describes,  and  desires  to  be  furnished,  would  be 
highly  valuable  to  the  agricultural  community,  provid- 
ed it  could  be  widely  circulated  and  read.  But,  put- 
ting aside  the  difficulties  and  labor  of  the  author  or  com- 
piler, and  the  expenses  of  publication,  we  doubt  much, 
even  if  such  a  work  were  published,  whether  enough 
copies  could  be  sold  to  pay  half  the  printer's  bill.  It  is 
almost  impossible  for  any  author  in  Virginia  to  publish 
and  sell  a  book  so  as  to  make  the  smallest  profit.  The 
gpreat  publishing  houses  of  the  north  have  acquired 
a  virtual  but  effective  and  close  monopoly  of  the  pub- 
lishing business  and  trade  in  the  southern  states;  and 
one  of  these  houses,'  as,  for  example,  the  Harpers  of 
New  York,  could  sell  the  most  worthless  new  work, 
(if  well  chosen  for  its  demerit,  to  make  this  experi- 
ment,) to  more  purchasers,  and  at  more  profit,  than  any 
Virginian  publisher  could  do  with  the  ;nost  valuable 
and  useful  work.  Their  operations  are  effected,  and 
objects  attained,  by  combining  the  credit  syitem  and 
the  pvffing  tygtem.  Hundreds  of  retail  booksellers 
have  credit  from  some  one  of  the  great  publishing 
bouses,  on  the  condition  of  receiving  a  certain  number 
of  copies  of  every  new  book  published  by  that  house. 
Thus,  an  edition  of  1000  or  more  copies  of  every  pub- 
lication is  engaged  before  it  goes  to  press.  The  next 
thing  is  to  get  off  as  many  as  possible  of  the  dozen 
copies  sent  to  each  retail  bookseller;  for  if  .this  were 
not  done,  they  could  not  long  continue  to  buy.  To  this 
end,  copies  of  every  new  work  are  sent  to  hundreds 
of  editors  of  newspapers;  and  fpr  so  •  small  a  bribe, 
these  gentlemen  rarely  refuse  to  give  in  return  a  puff, 
or  complimentary  notice  of  the  work,  which  serves  to 
aid  the  sale.  If  twelve  copies  of  each  new  publica- 
tion are  sent  for  sale  to^ach  town,  and,  on  the  average, 
half,  only,  df  the  twelve  are  sold  to  readers,  there  will 
be  no  loss  on  the  whole  publication;  and  if  nine  are 
sold,  there  wiU  be  a  sufficient  profit.  If  aU  should 
seU,  then  there  is  a  certainty  of  profit  in  disposing  of 
another  edition. 

Without  the  aid  of  any  such  machinery  and  system, 
no  one  can  now  publish  a  work,  except  at  loss.  If 
the  publisher  is  not  a  bookseller,  and  acquainted  with 
the  practical  fahr  operations,  and  also  with  the  tricks  of 
the  trade,  and  he  distributes  his  copies  among  many 
different  booksellers  in  various  and  widely  dispersed 
places,  to  be  sold  on  commission,  he  will  scarcely  re- 
ceive enough  money  to  pay  for  the  expenses,  losses, 
trouble,  and  vexation,  incurred.    Oar  own  experience 


on  this  score  has  resulted  in  forming  the  determina- 
tion never  hereafter  to  send  any  publication  for  sale  to 
booksellers,  unless  ordered  by  them  as  a  purchase, 
and  the  transactions  closed.  T!he  particular  work  of 
which  our  correspondent  speaks  with  ^o  much  approba- 
tion, has  been  so  favorably  received  by  the  public,  as 
to  leave  the  author  nothing  to  complain  of  on  that 
score.  Nevertheless,  by  the  first  edition,  which  wasa/Z 
sold,  he  barely  paid  the  expenses  of  publication — ^and 
by  the  second  edition,  which  was  on  the  cheapest 
plan,  not  half  the  expenses  have  been  paid  by  the 
sales.  Of  the  separate  edition  (600  copies)  of  John- 
stone's <  Treatise  oft  Draining,'  recently  published  at 
this  office,  not  20  copies  have  been  sold;  and  the 
whole  edition  has  been  offered,  and  in  vain,  to  be  sold 
for  the  sum  actually  paid  for  engraving  the  wood-cuts 
which  illustrate  the  work.  These  statements  are 
enough  to  show  that  any  Virginian  who  publishes  a 
book  for  sale,  must  count  upon  receiving  his  reward 
(if  indeed  any  is  obtained,)  in  "honor  and  glory;" 
but  certainly  not  in  profit. 

We  have  long  thought  of  the  importance  to  agricul- 
tural improvement,  and  even<  to  national  economy, 
that  might  be  found  in  a  plan  somewhat  like  that  pro- 
posed by  our  correspondent,  and  which  might  em- 
brace his  proposition  entirely.  This  plan  is  to  fur- 
nish for  all  the  common  schools,  in  Virginia,  agricultu- 
ral works  to  be  used  for  reading  lessons.  If  the  legis- 
lature would  give  the  first  start  to  this  scheme  by  con- 
tracting for  such  cheap  publications  to  be  provided  for 
the  boys  taught  in  the  primary  schools  at  the  expense 
of  the  literary  fund,  (for  which  general' objects  |^45,- 
000  a  year  has  long  been  spent,  and  mostly  wasted 
uselessly,)  that  demand  alone  would  be  so  large  as  to 
permit  the  printing  of  very  large  editions,  and,  conse- 
qaently,  the  prices  of  such  books  might  be  put  so 
low,  that  their  greater  cheapness  alone  ought  to  induce 
their  substitution,  in  all  common  schools,  for  the  ordi- 
nary reading  books  furnished  from  Ihe  northern  publi- 
cation offices.  In  this  manner,  if  the  publisher  were 
secured  against  loss,  by  a  state  contract  for  6000  or 
10,000  copies  of  any  one  work,  it  might  be  sold  at  less 
than  half  the  usual  prices  for  northern  school -books, 
and  yet  give  sufficient  profit  to  the  publisher.  In  this 
manner,  if  no  other  benefit  were  found,  there  would 
be  the  great  saving  to  the  literary  fund^  and  to  all  the 
parents  of  young  pupils  in  Virginia,  of  more  than  half 
the  price  of  books  designed  merely  for  learning  to 
read;  and  the  books  substituted,  would  be  at  least  as 
serviceable  in  that  respect,  and  unobjectionable  in 
every  other  respect,  as  school-books.  As,  therefore, 
the  patronage  of  the  state  would  cost  it  no  money,  but 
on  the  contrary  cause  to  the  treasury  a  considerable 
saving  of  the  money  now  expended  for  school-books, 
it  might  be  hoped,  even  from  the  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia, that  such  paironage  to  agricultun^  improvement 
would  not  be  withheld.  But  the  saving  of  money  to 
the  treasury,  and  the  consequent  hundred-fold  saving 
to  individuals,  (if  these  cheap  books  were  adopted  in 
all  the  common  schools,)  would  be  the  Iea3t  of  the 
advantages  gained.    A  very  far  more  important  bene- 
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fit  would  be  the  makinj^  on  yooiig  minds  imprenions 
which  are  the  most  strong  and  indelible,  of  matters  of 
useful  agricultural  instructien.  Most  of  the  boys  thus 
instructed,  in  country  schools,  Would  tffterwaids  be 
engaged  in  farming ;  and  these  early  instructions 
would  never  be  forgotten  in  after  life.  Besides — the 
school-book  of  th?  young  pupil,  when  no  longer  used 
as  such,  would  be  left  in  his  father's  house,  and  would 
serve  perhaps  to  engage  the  attention  of,  and  to  in- 
stnKct  parents  as  well  as  children.  And  in  the  far 
greater  number  of  cases,  both  of  the  old  and  the 
young,  the  agricultural  instruction  thus  afforded  would 
be  given  to  those  who  would  otherwise  be  entirely 
destitute  of  every  such  advantage.  The  private  and 
national  benefits  that  would  ceriaxidy  be'  derived  from 
having  10,000  or  more  of  such  penons,  in  Virginia, 
every  year  thus  indueectto  read  agricultural  books, 
are  beyond  the  powers  'of  calculation.  And  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  benefits  should  be  limited  to  Yur- 
ginla,  as  there  would  be  nearly  as  strong  inducements 
for  attaining  the  same  objects  in  the  other  aouthem 
states. 

If  such  »  general  plan  as  this  were  adopted,  the 
fint  and  the  most  useful  publications  would  be  ele- 
mentary treatises  on  different  agricultural  subjects, 
suitable  to  the  least  informed  mindn,  and  to  the  plain- 
est understanding.  But  works  of  higher  grade,  and 
«xhibiting  more  of  scientific  research,  might  well  fol- 
low, though  on  the  same  cheap  plan  of  publication ; 
«|id  inde^,  some  ajgricultural  works  might  well  be 
adopted  as  text-booloi  in  our  colleges,  even  in  advance 
«f  the  future  establishment  (so  much  to  be  desired  for 
agricultural  and  national  improvement,;  of  professor- 
«hipi  of  agriculture  or  agricultural  chemistry.  No- 
thing is  required  but  t6 '  guaranty  to  the  publisher  a 
•sale  orso  many  copies  of  a  book,  as  to  secure  him 
^m  loM,  and  the  price  of  those  and  all  other  copies 
may  be  made  at  not  more  than  double  the  cost  of  so 
much  blank  paper. 

We'shouldbe  pleased  to  hear  the  opinions  of  others 
«n  this  plan  of  inWd^ping  cheap  agricultural  tracts, 
and  books,  generally  into  coknmon  schools.  If  we 
mwt  to  find  it  enough  supported  by 'such  opinions,  it 
might  induce  the  maldng  a  direct  offer  to  the  legisla- 
tures, of  Virginia,  and  other  neighboring  southern 
states,  to  furnish  such  publications  in  the  manner  spo- 
ken of  above;  even  though  that  offer  to  furnish  valu- 
able and  instructive  works  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of 
the  common  northern  school-books,  (worthless  except 
merely  for  practice  in  reading,)  might  possibly  sub- 
ject the  proposer  to  the  charge  of  seeking  his  own 
gain  only,  at  the  public  expense. 


From  the  Genetee  Farmer. 


RUTA  BAGA. 


The  value  of  this  excellent  root  ie  rapidly  be- 
cornioff  property  appreciated  amon?  farmers,  and" 
thougn  the  feeding  oat  the  roiots  is  attended  with 
gotne  trouble,  (the  only  objection  we  have  heard 
made  to  them,)  the  advantages  of  their  culture  are 


so  decided,  that  we  may  expect  lew  farmen  wriiJ 
be  willinjur  to  forego  them.  That  they  can  be  fed 
out  to  any  animal,  or  in  any  wav,  witboat  aome 
profit,  we  do  not  apprehend  ;  and  our  experience 
would  go  to  corroborate  the  many  teatirooaiea  we 
have  published  from  various  sources  of  their  ex- 
cellence, and  the  ease  with  which,  under  ordinarilv 
favorable  circumstances,  they"  can  be  cullivateii. 
In  feeding  them  to  animals,  the  least  favorable  re- 
sults have  been -obtained  when  given  ia  a  raw 
state  to  swine.  In  thi^  respect,  however,  they 
have  not  greatly  differed  from  raw  potatoes  ;  either 
of  which  fed  in  this  state  to  pigs  seemini^  to  be  of 
little  value.  The  value  of  potatoes,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  neariy  or  quite  doubled  by  rookincTr  and 
some  experiments  would  seem  to  indic^ie  that  a 
similar  result  is  effected  on  the  turnip  by  the  same 
means. 

Mr.  Mayleet,  near  Montrose,  Pa.,  who  last 
year  raised  turnips  at  the  rate  of  1333  bushels  per 
acre,  boiled  the  roois,  and  with  the  ad<)itioo  ot 
some  coarse  ffrain  provender,  &ttened  his  pork 
upon  them.    The  pork,  he  says,  was  excellent. 

Mr.  Bement  of  Albany,  well  known  for  his 
soccepsful  endeavors  to  introduce  superior  animab 
of  different  breeds  to  the  farming  community,  par- 
ticularly the  Berkshire  pigs,  kept  twenty  of  these 
hogs,  mostly  full  grown,  on  six  bushels  of  rata 
baga  and  one  bushel  of  buckwheat  bran,  a  day, 
for  the  whole,  divided  into  three  meals,  two  ffed 
raw  and  one  boiled.  Fed  in  this  way  for  three 
and  a  half  months  of  last  winter,  they  were  found 
to  thrive  as  well  as  when  fed  on  four  quarts  of 
corn,.each,  per  day ;  which  at  the  prices  of  grain 
at  that  time,  would  give  a  value  of  28^  cents  per 
bushel  to  the  ruta  baga. 

Mr.  Mather  of  Scaghticoke,  a  fanner  of  sysiem 
and  enterprise,  instituted  an  experiment  in  feeding 
cattle  with  turnips,  to  test  their  value  in  compari- 
son with  other  kinds  of  food,  and  the  result,  as 
communicated  to  the  Cultivator,  was  as  follows : 

"I  fed  two  yoke  of  cattle  on  turnips  for  two 
months — Novepaber  and  December;  feed,  fi\^ 
bushels  a  day  a  yoke.  "Averaere  gain  115  lbs.  a 
yoke  per  month.  The  same  cattle  were  fed 
through  the  month  of  January  on  potatoes  and 
meal,  com  and  oats,  ground  together  in  equal 
quantities ;  feed,  two  bushels  of  potatoes,  one 
bushel  of  meal.  Gain  60  lbs.  a  yoke.  Estimate 
tho  value  of  the  ruta  baga  by  the  price  of  com, 
oats  and  potatoes,  and  the'  respective  aains,  and  it 
makes  the  ruta  baga  worth  but  a  fraction  less  than 
48  cents  per  bushel." 

For  feeding  or  fattening  piffs,  we  should,  at  pre- 
sent, prefer  cooked  potatoes  to  turnips ;  bat  when 
it  is  remembered,  that  on  an  average,  three  limes 
as  many  turnips  as  potatoes  can  be  grown  on  an 
acre,  the  latter,  when  cooked,  may  be  found  the 
most  valuable  in  the  end,  and  experiments  in  the 
case  of  swine,'  are  needed  to  settle  this  point.  As 
food  for  cattle  or  she^,  the  turnip  is  superior  to 
the  potato ;  and  for  making  fine  beef  or  mutton, 
the  ruta  baga  has  searoe  a  rival.  We,  in  this 
country,  are'yearlv  becoming  greater  imitators  of 
the  English,  in  substituting  beef  and  mutton  for 
pork ;  a  fact  we  attribute  to  two  causes; — ^the  par- 
tial failure  of  the  corn  crop,  without  which  it  is 
generally  considered  impossible  to  make  first  rate 
pork, — and  the  increased  culture  of  the  ruta  baga, 
which  has  produced  beef  and  mutton  of  unezcep- 
tionaUe  quality. 
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MARL  Iir  SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

[The  foHowing  article  will  serve,  in  addition  to  others 
before  published  in  this  journal,  as  evidence  of  the 
great  facilities  possessed  by  South  Carolina  for  using 
calcareous  manures  ;  and  also  of  the  deplorable  gene- 
ral ignorance  of  their  value  and  proper  application,  as 
well  as  the  fidlure  to  avail  of  this  great  source  of  agri- 
cultural improvement  and  national  wealth.  Could  we 
be  permitted  to  advise  and  direct  a  course  to  be  pur- 
sued, we  doubt  not  but  that  every  judicious  user  of 
marl  would  thereby  make  a  permanent  clear  profit  of 
from  20  to  50  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  his  investment; 
and  that  the  portion  of  the  state  marled  would  be  at 
least  doubled,  and  perhaps  quadrupled,  in  agricultural 
product.  Notwithstanding  the  great  neglect  and  fre- 
quent misapplication  of  marl,  and  improper  tillage  af- 
ter applying  it,  its  use  has  already  added  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  agricultural  and  money  value  to  lower  Virginia; 
and  South  Carolina,  in  a  few  years,  might  receive  as 
much  benefit  from  a  like  course — and  ten  times  as 
much  benefit,  if  a  judicious  and  proper  system  were 
adopted  and  pursued. — Ed.  Far.  Reg. 

[From  Iho  8ootiieni  Agrieultiuist] 

Mr.  Editor — In  your  number  for  the  month  of 
May,  you  insert  an  article  from  the  Farmer's  Re- 
gister, on  the  *'  mar]  of  South  Carolina,"  and  its 
uses  as  a  manure.  To  excite  some  interest  in  the 
importance  of  this  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  observe, 
that  marl  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  that  part 
of  our  state  which  requires  it  most,  and  which 
has  a  soil  peculiarly  adapted  to  it.  That  marl  is 
found  in  Barnwell,  Colleton,  Orangeburg,  Charles- 
ton, and  Sumter  districts,  I  know  to  oe  a  fact, 
and  believe  it  to  exist  in  all  that  section  of  the 
state,  called  the  middle  and  low  country.  £y 
manunn^  with  it  only  once  in  five  or  six  years,  and 
then  puttmg  only  a  shovel  of  it  in  each  hill,*  f 
have  been  assured  that  the  land  yielded  three  times 
as  much  as  ever  had  been  obtained  from  it,  by  any 
other  means.  One  gentleman,  who  obtained  it 
at  his  landing  on  the  Ashley  river,  assured  me, 
that  in  the  imperfect  mode  of  his  using  it  on  a 
part  of  his  field,  the  produce  had  been  increased 
50  per  cent,  over  that  of  the  rest  of  the  same 
field.  But  that  he  aflerwards  sold  the  place,  and 
the  experiment  was  at  an  end.  It  is  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  flat,  sour,  poor,  sandy  soils,  of  this 
part  of  our  state^  where  it  is  most  easily  obtained. 
On  the  banks  of  Ashley  river,  it  is  so  abun- 
dant, that  it  is  brought  to  Charleston,  and  used  for 
filling  up  the  streets;  and  yet  they  who  own  the 
fields  adjoining,  do  not  employ  it  as  a  manure, 
although  reqmred  only  once  in  five  or  six  years 
for  that  purpose.!  It  is  also  found  on  the  Savan- 
nah, the  Edisto,  Cooper  river,  Santee,  and  Wa- 
teree,  but  not  used  any  where,  that  I  know  of)  as  a 
manure. 

The  fossil  shells,  and  rotten  limestone,  found  on 
the  Santee,  and  in  some  other  places,  in  immense 
quantities,  are  also  of  incalculaole  value  as  a  ma- 
nure. The  marl  is  different  from  this,  because  it  is 
a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  with  lime.    But  the 

*  Which  is  a  very  improper  mode  of  application. — 
Ed.  Fab.  Reg. 

t  More  correctly,  once  (o  hut  for  ever. 
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lime  made  from  these  shells  is  stronger,  and  will 
go  farther  as  a  manure,  than  mari,  because  of  its 
greater  purity 'and  warmth.  I  believe  the  lime 
thup  made,  is  peculiariy  suited  to  the  exhausted, 
oold  clay  lands;  and  one  firentleman  in  Sumter 
district,  who  had  used  shell  lime  on  his  old  ex- 
hausted lands,  told  me  that  it  had  rendered  them 
more  productive  than  ever  they  had  been— *more 
productive  than  the  best  oak  and  hickory  land, 
which  could  be  found.  Who  would  not  rather 
manure  three  acres  of  land,  than  clear  one  acre, 
even  in  the  common  troublesome  mode  of  haul- 
ing manure?  Lime  made  from  these  shells,  gives 
but  little  trouble,  compared  with  other  manures, 
and  old  land  so  manured,  affords  more  profit  than 
the  best  new  lands.  I  believe  that  lime  is  not 
suited  to  the  light  sandy  lands  which  abound  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  but  the  rotten  limestone 
and  shells  need  not  be  burnt  into  lime — they  may 
be  only  scattered  unbumt  over  the  soil,  and  put 
into  each  hill,  like  the  marl.  There  are  numerous 
instances  in  which  the  broken  shells,  old  lime, 
and  rotten  limestone,  have  caused  an  extraordi- 
nary increase  in  the  crop.  One  gentleman  told 
me,  that  in  ploughing  an  old  field,  lie  came  upon 
several  old  lime-kilns,  which  had  probably  been 
burnt  40  or  60  years  before,  when  indigo  was  cul- 
tivated, and  wherever  these  half-burnt  shells  were 
turned  up  and  scattered  by  the  ptou^h,  the  cotton 
was  vastly  finer  than  in  the  rest  of  his  field.  I 
did  not  ask  him  if  he  had  profited  by  the  discove- 
ry, and  covered  the  rest  of  his  field  with  shells 
also. 

Pray,  sir,  let  me  suggest  that  the  Agricultural 
Society  should  offer  a  liberal  prize  for  uiree  suc- 
cessive years,  to  the  best  series  of  experiments 
with  these  articles;  in  which  the  use  of  either 
mari,  limestone  and  shells,  or  lime,  can  be  proved 
to  be  beneficial;  and  which  is  best  adapted  to  dif- 
ferent soils.  Q. 

Remarks  hy  the  Editor  of  the  Southern  jfgricul' 

turist. 

We  commend  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  the 
remarks  of  our  correspondent  Q.,  on  the  plentiful 
supply  and  value  of  mari,  in  our  own  state,  to  be 
had  by  many,  at  only  the  cost  of  conveyance  from 
its  bed,  to  the  point  where  it  is  intended  to  ferti- 
lize the  soil.  If  Q.  be  correct,  and  we  doubt  not 
he  is,  we  have  within  our  own  borders,  a  mine  of 
incalculable  wealth;  and,  with  ordinary  exertion, 
we  can  very  soon  wipe  from  our  'scutcheon  the 
reproach,  of  importing  the  greater  part  of  our 
provisions.  Our  correspondent  has,  in  naming 
rivers,  on  the  banks  of  which  marl,  or  fossil  shells) 
&c.,  abound,  omitted  the  Pee-Dee.  We  take  the 
liberty  of  adding  that  river  to  the  catalogue,  lest 
those  living  on,  or  near  its  banks,  may  excuse 
themselves,  while  they  wonder  others  overtook 
and  do  not  avail  themselves  of  such  valuable,  and 
cheap  manure.  No  observant  man  ever  crossed 
Port's  or  Godfrey's  ferry  over  the  Pee-Dee,  about 
forty  miles  above  Georgetown,  without  remark- 
ing the  mighty  mass  of  fossil  shells,  &c.,  yet  no 
man  on  the  Pee-Dee  ever  (so  far  as  comes  within 
our  knowledge)  used  this  manure.  The  Pee-Dee 
country,  was  once,  even  without  the  application  of 
this  aid,  a  fine  grain  country — a  countiy  of  prime 
bacon  memory — ^a  country  happier  than  'tis  now. 
We  say  to  the  people  of  Pee-dee,  in  common 
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with  those  on  oar  other  rivers — use  and  improve 
the  giAs  and  advantages,  of  which  nature  has 
been  so  lavish,  and  you  will  soon  find  arguments 
against  moving  west. 


CAPABILITISS  OF  SOILS.      VSOBTABLB  PHYSI- 
OLOGY. 

Extract  from  J)r.    C.  T,  Jackson'*$  Geological 
Survey  of  part  of  Maine, 

It  is  evident  that  plants  are  not  endowed  with 
creative  powers,  and  consequently  are  unable  to 
produce  any  new  elementary  substances;  hence 
the  various  substances  which  enter  into  their  com- 
position, must  be  derived  from  the  air,  water  or 
earth.  All  the  saline  and  earthy  matters  which 
they  contain  are  readily  traced  to  their  origin  in 
the  soil  -y  while  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxigen  and 
nitrogen  that  exist  in  theta,  are  elements  which 
they  draw  from  air,  water,  and  the  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  used  as  manures. 

The  atmosphere  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  two 
cases,  nitrogen  and  oxigen;  mixed  together  in  aeri- 
form solution,  in  the  proportion  of  Ibur-fifths  nitro- 
gen, and  one-fifth  oxigen;  besides  which  gases 
there  is  always  a  certain  proportion  of  carbonic 
aeid  gas,  amounting  to  one-ten-thousandth  part, 
and  variable  proportions  of  aqueous  vapor. 

From  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  atmosphere, 
plants  derive  a  large  share  of  their  carbon,  which 
IS  the  basis  of  all  vegetable  matter.  Some  of  it  is 
also  furnished  by  the  fermentation  of  vegetable 
and  animal  substances,  which  decompose  in  the 
soil,  and  this  gas  is  either  decomposed  by  the 
leaves  of  vegetables,  or  is  carried  into  their  roots 
by  aqueous  solution  and  absorption.  All  fresh 
growing  plants  decompose  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
air,  take  up  its  carbon,  and  exhale  oxigen  gas, 
and  this  operation  goes  on  more  rapidly  while  the 
sun  shines  upon  them.  In  darkness,  plants  give 
out  carbonic  acid,  but  the  quantity  is  relatively 
small,  when  compared  with  that  which  they  ob- 
sorb  during  the  aay.  So  that  if  a  plant  is  grown 
under  a  ben  glass,  containing  air  mixed  with  this 
gas,  the  car&nic  acid  is  soon  removed,  and  re- 
placed by  pure  oxigen. 

Thns  vegetation  is  continually  removing  a  sub- 
stance deleterious  to  roan  and  all  animals,  and  re- 
placing it  by  pure  vital  air — a  gas  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  their  respiration.  This  beautiful  law 
of  nature  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  the 
farmer,  nor  should  he  ever  forget  the  relation 
which  the  gieen  woods  and  fields  bear  to  the 
healthfulness  of  the  country. 

Seed  wUi  not  germinate,  without  the  joint  ac- 
tion of  air,  water,  light  and  heat.  Without  these 
essential  conditions,  the  germ  remains,  as  it  were, 
asleep  for  an  unknown  length  of  time.  Seeds, 
taken  from  the  tombs  of  ancient  Thebes,  in  Egypt, 
where  they  had  remained  in  a  dry,  dark  and  se- 
questered spot  for  more  than  three  thousand  years, 
were  found  still  to  possess  their  vital  properties, 
and  when  planted  in  a  botanical  garden  in  Lon- 
don, sprang  forth,  to  flourish  in  the  present  age. 
How  long  a  seed,  thus  immuYed  in  darkness,  shut 
out  from  all  the  causes  which  would  produce  ger- 
mination or  decay,  would  remain  alive,  is  wholly 
unknown ;  but  m)m  the  known  facts  respecting 


spontaneous  rotation  of  crops  and  of  forest  trees, 
it  would  seem  that  the  seed  remain  buried  in  the 
soil  for  enormous  lengths  of  time,  before  the  cir- 
cumstances necessary  for  their  putting  forth  ar- 
rive. Dead  leaves  of  the  forest  shut  out  light, 
and  preclude,  in  some  measure,  the  influence  of 
the  atmosphere,  while  the  sombre  fohage  hangs 
over  the  soil,  and  serves,  by  its  shade,  as  an  addi- 
lional  cause  preventing  germination.  Thus,  I 
suppose,  the  seed,  buned  in  the  forests,  remain 
dormant  until  the  removal  of  the  shade  trees,  or 
the  burning  of  the  leaves,  gives  free  accera  to  the 
causes  requisite  for  i^ermination  and  growth  of  the 
hidden  plants ;  and  we  consequently  perceive  a 
new  ffrowth  almost  invariably  follows  the  remo- 
val orthe  primeval  forests.  According  to  Decan- 
dole,  plan  is  exude  from  their  rootlets  certain  sub- 
stances, which  have  the  property  of*  eventuaiiy 
eradicating  their  own  species,  while  they  ar«  not 
preventive  of  the  growth  of  other  plants ;  hence 
he  accounts  for  natural  rotation.  It  is  probable, 
also,  that  one  kind  of  vegetables  may  exhaust 
their  proper  nutjiment,  and  thus  render  the  soil  in- 
capable of  supporting  their  kind,  while  there  are 
other  principles  left,  suitable  for  the  support  of  dif- 
ferent species.  This  subject  is,  however,  the  most 
obscure  department  of  vegetable  physiology,  and 
one  which  demands  the  labor  of  modem  chemistB 
and  botanists.  Thus  much  we  know,  that  the 
conditions  above  stated  are  essential  requisites  !o 
healthy  vegetation,  and  that  the  soil  must  fbmish 
certain  substances  not  attainable  alone  from  air 
and  water.  When  we  analjrze  a  plant,  we  al- 
ways find  a  certain  quantity  of  silex,  alumina, 
lime  and  potash,  forming  a  large  proportion  of  the 
ashes  which  is  left  on  burning  the  plant.  All 
these  matters  are  contained  in  the  soil,  in  greater 
or  less  proportions,  and  some  of  them  are  essen- 
tial to  the  growth  of  the  plants.  The  coating  of 
wheat,  rye  and  barley  straw  is  silex,  and  gives  the 
necessary  strength  and  hardness  to  the  stalk. 

The  analysis  of  the  grain  of  wheat  gives  a 
large  proportion  of  the  carbonates  and  phosphate 
of  Time,  and  we  know  that  this  grain  only  thrives 
upon  a  soil  containing  calcareous  matter.  It  was 
long  ago  observed  in  Massachusetts,  and  is  also 
seen  in  certain  districts  in  Maine,  that  wheat 
straw  grows  very  well,  but  the  grain  does  not  fill 
and  present  a  plump  and  solid  appearance,  bat 
looks  wilted,, and  is  not  heavy.  This  was  former- 
ly supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  climate,  but  on 
more  careful  examination  it  is  found  to  arise  from 
the  want  of  lime  in  the  soil.  Many  animal  ma- 
nures contain  a  little  of  this  substance,  and  it  ac- 
cordingly appears,  that  where  a  farm  is  well  ma- 
nured, wheat  will  ^w  well  upon  it,  but  a  larse 
emnual  expenditure  is  required  for  the  purpose.  It 
is  observed,  that  all  the  grain  regions  of  .the  coun- 
try have  soils  more  or  less  calcareous,  and  we  find, 
that,  by  adding  lime  to  the  soil,  we  may  produce 
by  art  the  material  wanting;  and  it  appears  by 
the  analyses  here  presented,  and  by  the  results  of 
certain  experiments  which  have  been  made  in 
France,  and  repeated  here,  that  a  very  minute 
proportion  of  lime  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose. Thus  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
lime  will  answer  the  purpose,  and  this  small  quan- 
tity costs  so  litde,  that  any  farmer  can  well  afibrd 
to'apply  it  to  the  soil.  Indeed,  I  do  not  see  how 
he  can  afibrd  to  do  otherwise,  since  he  will  be  a 
loser,  and  his  more  skilful  neighbors  will  be  ena- 
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bled  to  supply  the  market,  while  he  will  not  be 
able  to  recover  his  seed. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  that  wheat  will 
grow  in  any  soil ;  for  I  know,  that  in  many  in- 
stances, the  crop  raised  the  past  season,  which 
has  certainly  been  very  propitious,  did  not  equal 
in  value  tlie  seed  sown ;  and  these  instances  all 
occurred  where  the  soil  was  destitute  of  lime,  and 
was  not  largely  manured. 

Unless  you  wish  to  waste  your  labor  upon  bar- 
ren and  unproductive  fields,  attend  carefully  to  the 
nature  of  your  soil,  and  supply  those  elements 
which  are  wanting,  in  order  to  render  it  fruitliil. 


From  the  Farmen'  Cabinet. 
ON    STALL-FflEDINO  8HBEP. 

Mr.  Editor: — At  a  late  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  "Agricultural  Society  of  New  Castle  county, 
Delaware,"  it  was  requested  of  the  corresponding 
secretary  to  elicit  fix>m  practical  farmen  through- 
out the  state,  such  inibrmadon  and  experience  on 
matters  connected  with  agriculture,  as  might  be- 
nefit and  advance  the  objects  of  the  society,  and 
when  deemed  of  sufficient  mterest  and  importance, 
to  publish  the  same  ibr  the  use  of  its  members. 
Many  of  them  are  subscribers  to  your  valuable 
paper,  and  most  of  them  interested  more  or  less  in 
sheep.  The  method  Mr.  fiaynes  adopts  of  mak- 
ing Jot  wuiion  will,  no  doubt,  be  interesting  to 
some  of  them,  and  the  information  he  imparts  may 
be  relied  upon — founded  as  it  is  upon  experience. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 
Jamks  W.  THoaisoir. 

Wilmington,  March,  1838. 


C0RRS8P0KDfiNC£,   &C. 

Mr.  Thomas  BAYKEfl—- 

Dear  Sir^  am  induced  f^om  some  practical 
reinaTks  made  by  you  in  a  late  conversation  on  the 
subject  of  sheep^  and  particularly  sheep  for  stall- 
feeding — tosoiieit  from  you  still  further  informa- 
tion on  this  important  branch  of  grazing — not 
only  for  the  benefit  of  our  Delaware  farmers,  ^who, 
in  the  prospect  of  a  dog- 1  aw.  for  the  protection  of 
sheep,  from  the  next  legislature,  will  go  much 
more  largely  into  the  busmees,)  but  also  lor  the 
sake  of  uie  agricultural  interest  of  the  country  in 
l^neral.  In  all  our  great  markets,  fine  mutton  is 
scarce,  and  consequently  high — it  is  one  of  our 
most  wholesome  meats,  and,  if  properly  attended 
to,  one  of  thei  most  profitable  the  farmer  can  raise. 
But  unfortunately  lor  agriculture,  the  great  and 
leading  avocation  of  man — too  few  of  its  practical 
votaries  impart  their  wisdom  and  experience  to 
others  by  essays  and  lectures,  who  so  much  need 
their  direction  and  aid.  The  experience  you  ac- 
quired in  England,  and  the  years  of  observation 
you  have  hadin  this  country  as  the  shepherd  of 
that  celebrated  feeder  of  nne  mutton,  Samuel 
West,  of  Delaware  county,  Pennsylvania,  ii^ill 
give  great  interest  to  any  communications  from 
you  on  the  subject — and  as  Mr.  Barney  has  given 
a  reputation  to  Delaware  sheep,  which  they  richly 
deserve  as — among  the  finest  in  ^e  country — 
practical  directions  from  you,  for  their  treatment. 


and  how  they  can  be  befit  improved  and  stall-fed, 
will  be  thankfully  received  by  those  who  wish  to 
emulate  his  example — and  profit  by  his  valuable 
enterprise.  Below,  I  have  proposed  some  que- 
ries lor  you  to  answer  at  your  leisure,  on  the  in- 
teresting subject  of  feeding  sheep — without  a  wish 
however  to  confine  you  to  them.  Any  other  in- 
formation than  they  ask  for,  and  in  yoar  power,  I 
feel  assured  you  will  impart,  and  by  so  doing, 
much  oblige  yours,  &c. 

James  W.  TuoHSoir, 
Cor.  Sec.  Agricultural  Society. 
fVUmington,  Jpril  8, 1838. 

To  James  W.  Thomson,  M.  D. 

Esteemed  friend :— Thy  favor  on  the  subject  of 
sheep  was  duly  received,  and  I  will  comply  with 
thy  request  with  pleasure  as  far  as  I  am  able. 
Samuel  West,  to  whom  thee  has  alluded,  a 
practical  farmer  near  Chester,  Pennsylvania, 
feeds  about  100  sheep  per  year— he  purchases 
them  in  September,  and,  if^  possible,  selects  a 
mixed  breed  of  Bakewell  and  Merino,  or  Glade 
sheep.  After  getting  them  home,  the  first  thing 
he  does  is  to  wash  them  in  a  clear  stream  of  wa- 
ter, to  cleanse  them  from  dust  or  mud  which  they 
may  have  collected  in  travellinxf.  They  are  then 
turned  into  a  pasture  pretty  well  eaten  down  for  a 
few  days,  when  they  are  changed  to  a  belter  one. 
It  is  best  to  change  their  pasture  every  week,  par- 
ticularly if  the  fields  are  small.  They  will  do 
pretty  well  on  grass  till  December,  when  they 
should  be  housed  (see  directions  in  answer  to  thy 
4th  question.)  The  cost  of  sheep  for  feeding  is 
generally  from  $3  to  %6  per  head,  and  will  mostly 
sell  for  double  the  first  cost  when  fat. 

John  B.  Baynes,  of  Naaman's  Creek,  Dela- 
ware, keeps  a  breeding  stock,  of  the  fine  quality  of 
which  thee  has  some  knowledge.  He  allows 
thirty  ewes  to  one  buck,  which  is  considered  about 
the  right  number  on  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres 
—these  ewes  on  an  average  will  have  forty  lambs 
which  at  4  months  old  are  worth  four  dollars  per 
head.  But  1  should  recommend  the  yearlings 
kept  over  which  would  shear  seven  pounds  of 
wool  on  the  40  head— equal  to  280  lbs.  at  40  cents 
wo'ildbe,  $112,00 

The  31  head  of  old  sheep  would  shear 

5  lbs.  wool  per  head,  155  at  40 

cents,  ^2  00 

40  lambs,  when  fat,  at  2  yeara  old-^  ' 

«12  per  heap,  430,00 

9654,00 

The  food  will  cost  ^1  per  head  on  the 

40  yearlings,  4000 

J^aviiig,  61400 

The  farmers  mcome  fh)m  his  breedingjiock. 

Ewes  should  be  kept  well  through  September 
and  October,  and  the  buck  allowed  to  go  with 
them  on  the  first  of  October;  afler  this  time  it  is 
considered  best  not  to  keep  them  too  high  till  to- 
wards March,  when  they  should  be  kept  better. 
Potatoes  or  turnips  should  be  given  them  till  grass 
comes.  Sheep  should  be  washed  about  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  if  the  weather  is  clear,  shear  them 
ten  days  after.  Some  of  our  farmers  may  not  be 
prepared  to  purchase  a  flock  of  Bakewell  sheep. 
A  profitable  business  can  be  done,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  good  stock  raised,  by  purchasing  a  few 
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good  common  ewes  aod  a  fiakewell  buck — it  will 
greatly  improve  the  breed  by  changing  the  buck 
every  year  and  selling  off  the  old  ewes.  In  three 
years  the  breed  will  be  ver^r  nearly  as  good  as  full 
bakewell.  If  two  farmers  in  th6  same  neighbor- 
hood could  exchange  bucks,  it  would  answer  as 
well  and  be  a  saving  to  both  parties.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  give  thee  all  the  information  in  this, 
and  my  answers  to  th^  queries  below,  I  now  think 
of,  yet  that  I  have  omitted  some  things  I  have  no 
doubt,  but  am  willing  at  any  future  time  to  answer 
any  questions  and  impart  any  knowledge  in  my 
power,  to  aid  thee  and  the  valuable  Agricultural 
Society  of  the  county,  whose  advancement  thee 
80  ardently  seeks  to  further.    I  remain  thy  friend, 

Thomas  Baynes. 

Queries*  by  James  W.  Thomson,  the  Corresponding 
Secretaiy  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  New-Cas- 
tle County,  Delaware, — with  answers  by  Thomas 
Baynes,  of  Wilmington,  on  the  management  and 
feeding  of  sheep. 

Qaesium  1. — What  breed  of  sheep  do  you  con- 
sider best,  and  most  profitable  for  tne  feeding  of 
mutton,  in  this  and  the  adjoining  states,  to  pur- 
chase, principally  for  the  purpose  of  fattening  1 

gnawer i — Half  Bakewell  and  half  Merino.  A 
breed  of  sheep  from  the  Glade  country,  State  of 
New- York,  answers  very  well. 

Queation  2. — What  land  of  sheep  would  best 
combine  the  fattening  qualities,  and  yield  to  the 
^mer  the  most  valuable  fleece? 

j^iuvjer^—BakeweUf  viz :— Lambs  at  six  months 
old.  worth  from  four  to  six  dollars,  at  14  months, 
yield  six  to  eight  pounds  of  wool,  worth  40  cts. 
per  pound ;  at  24  months  will  sell  for  ten  to  thir- 
teen dollars ;  if  not  sold,  will  produce  from  five  to 
six  pounds  of  wool,  and  have  a  lamb — continu- 
ing thus,  till  four  yeeu^  old,  mostly  decreasing  in 
the  weight  of  wool  every  year;  at  four,  the  fleece 
will  not  weigh  more  than  four  pounds,  when  they 
ought  to  be  fed,  and  never  kept  older.  It  is  a  rule 
wita  good  farmers,  never  to  nave  their  lambs  be- 
fore mst  week  in  March. 

Qv^eaium  3. — What  should  be  the  age  of  sheep 
to  fatten  best,  and  how  is  a  farmer  to  know  their 
ace,  and  what  length  of  time  does  it  ordinarily 
tmce  to  make  mutton  sufficiently  good  for  the 
shambles? 

i^ns.— From  three  to  five  years  old.  Their  age 
is  known  by  theur  teeth.  At  one  year  old  they 
have  two  broad  teeth  in  front;  at  two  vears  old 
four,  and  at  three  years  old  six,  or  a  full  mouth; 
aAer  this  age  their  teeth  bemn  to  shorten. 

They  require  three  monms  to  fatten,  provided 
they  are  in  fair  order  when  purchased.  Six  weeks 
on  ffrass,  and  six  weeks  on  grain  and  hay. 

Question  4. — What  do  you  consider  the  best 
food  for  stall-feeding  sheep,  and  how  much  food 
should  be  given  to  each  sheep  daily  during  the 
ftittening  process. 

Answer. — Com,  oats  and  potatoes,  with  hay. 
It  is  necessary  to  be  cautious  at  the  commence- 
ment; the  food  should  be  three.-fiflhs  com,  to  be- 
fjn  with  half  a  pint  to  each  sheep,  daily  for  five 
ays,  increasing  gradually  to  one  pint  for  five  days 
more,  and  one  and  a  half  pints  for  five  days  after, 
when  one  quart  can  be  given  with  safety.  It  is 
best  to  give  a  few  potatoes  daily,  say  two  bushels 
to  every  hundred  head. 


Qxusiwa  5.— Is  salt  eseential  to  sheep  at  this 
time? 

-Answer.— They  ought  to  have  it  to  go  to  al 
pleasure. 

Question  6.— How  many  sheep,  with  advan- 
tage to  the  farmer,  and  their  health,  can  be  fed  on 
aiiirm  of  from  100  to  300  acres,  and  how  many 
can  one  hand  feed  and  ibdder  ? 

Answer. — One  hundred  is  considered  a  suffi- 
cient number  for  a  farm  of  200  acres,  to  be  fed  in 
three  separate  flocks.  In  England  one  sheep  to 
every  head  of  cattle  is  the  rule.  The  labor  is  very 
trifling,  one  hand  can  attAd  100  in  one  and  a 
half  hours—half  hour  morning,  noon  and  night. 
Be  punctual  to  the  tifM  of  feeding,  it  is<f  tst- 
portance, 

Ques/ion  7.— Should  fattening  sheep  be  kept 
housed  or  suffered  to  mn  at  large,  and  whether  it 
is  necessary  to  have  any  particular  form  for  shel- 
ters,  racks,  or  enclosures,  for  fattening  sheep  1 

Answer. — Every  farmer  should  nave  at  lease 
one  sheep-house,  to  be  two  stories  high;  the  up- 
per story  for  hay  in  part,  and  to  prepare  their  ibod 
in  the  lower  story,  open  to  the  south  with  a  yard 
attached  to  it  twice  as  iaige  as  the  house,  or  to 
contain  twice  as  much  ground  as  the  house  stands 
The  rack  and  trough  to  run  around  the  in- 
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side  on  the  lower  floor,  four  feet  from  the  oatsade 
wall,  to  allow  a  passage;  a  small  trough  to  be 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  rack,  six  inches  broad 
and  four  inches  deep,  two  feet  from  the  floor. 
The  racks  must  be  perpendicular,  to  prevent  the 
hay  seeds  getting  into  the  wool,  and  slope  the 
back  of  the  rack;  two  feet  will  be  sufficieot  for 
the  height  of  the  reck  from  the  trough.  The  hay 
is  given  them  from  the  passage  over  the  back  of 
the  rack,  but  the  food  must  be  taken  inside  and 
carefully  placed  in  the  trough,  even  ail  along  to 

frevent  any  one  from  getting  more  than  his  aluue. 
t  is  necessary  they  have  ivater  twice  every  day. 
If  they  go  out  to  water  never  cdlow  them  to  be 
out  more  than  two  hours  at  the  time.  The  peo 
should  be  kept  well  littered. 

Question  8.— What  are  the  diseases  to  which 
fattening  sheep  are  most  liable,  and  what  are  the 
proper  remedies? 

Answer. — ^The  disease  most  common  is  rot  or 
lax— the  best  remedy  known  fbr.it  is  half  a  pint  of 
equal  proportions  of  soot  and  salL  When  ^eep 
are  feeding  high  they  are  subject  to  a  disease  sup- 
posed to  be  a  species  of  cholic;  the  best  remedy  is 
to  bleed  at  the  eye  vein,  and  cive  an  injection  com- 
posed of  lard,  molasses,  and  warm  water;  an  in- 
jection is  very  good  when  they  are  two  costive, 
but  this  never  occurs  when  they  have  their  propor- 
tion of  potatoes,  turnips^  or  sugar-beets. 

When  sheen  get  torn  with  .dog^s,  or  by  any  ac- 
cident rend  tne  skin,  the  wound  should  be  weU 
washed  with  warm  milk  and  water.  Stitch  up  the 
place  and  bathe  it  with  tincture  of  Cayenne  pep- 
per or  spirits  of  turpentine. 

Sheep  are  at  times  subject  to  foot  rot  or  ibol- 
claw;  this  can  be  mostly  cured  by  placing  in  their 
path  ^tc^  lime  three  inches  deep,  so  that  the  lime 
will  go  well  up  between  their  hoofs.  If  this  should 
fail,  clean  weU  their  feet  with  a  dry  cloth,,  pare  off 
the  superfluous  hoof^  and  apply  butter  of  antimo- 
ny; if  it  is  tetill  unmanageable  they  had  best  at 
once  be  sold,  and  then  if  care  is  not  taken  to  clean 
well  their  pen,  &c.,  the  next  flock  will  take  it.  as  it 
b  a  contagious  disease.    Scab  is  a  disease  more 
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common  in  Scotland  and  north  latitudes ;  it  is 
scarcely  known  in  this  country.  The  best  reme- 
dy for  it,  18  the  oil  of  tar,  placed  in  the  wool  on  the 
back;  a  small  quantity  is  sufficient. 

Thos.  £ayivs8. 


[The  cautioQB  given  ,in  the  two  following  articles 
are  well  .worth  attending  to  in  Virginia,  where  so  much 
grass-seed  is  brought  annualJy  from  the  north.  We 
already  owe  to  the  purchase  of  £nglish  and  northern 
grass-seeds  the  introduction  of  several  weeds  which  will 
never  be  got  rid  of;  and  it  is  surprising  that  we  have 
so  long  escaped  thus  introducing  the  Canada  thistle, 
the  worst  of  all  vegetable  pests,  and  which  never  re- 
cedes from  any  ground  on  which  it  has  been  once  per- 
mitted to  encroach.] 

Ffom  the  Farmen'  Cabinet. 
CANADA   THISTLE, 

"Thou  iihaltnot  90W  thy  field  with  mingled  seed." 

Great  mischief  has  arisen  to  our  farmers  gene- 
rally, by  sowing  flfrass-seeds  which  were  mingled 
with  the  seeds  of  noxious  and  pernicious  weeds, 
by  which  means  they  have  been  disseminated 
throughout  our  country.  The  Canada  thistle 
was  brought  from  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
of  New  York  in  timothy  seed,  and  is  spreading 
rapidly  in  some  neighborhoods,  to  the  great  dis- 
may of  manv  farmers.  I  perceive  that  it  has 
been  noticed  in  your  useful  Cabinet,  but  I  have 
not  yet  seen  any  thing  stated  in  your  columns  that 
can  be  depended  on  as  a  remedy  for  eradicating 
it.  I  hope  your  correspondents  will  keep  a  close 
-wateh  on  this  unwelcome  intruder,  and  furnish 
you  with  the  first  successful  experiment  which 
results  in  ^tting  rid  of  it«  A  farmer  last  season 
who  had  it  among  bis  oats,  mowed  it  with  the 
oati  and  burnt  the  whole  together.  This  season 
it  has  made  ito  appearance  in  his  wheat,  which 
will  be  deetroyea  by  it  in  the  part  of  the  field 
where  it  has  tiucen  root.  I  hope  you  will  excuse 
my  caUin|g  attention  to  this  subject^  as  it  is  one 
of  great  interest  to  many 

Farmers. 
Budk9  Ch.y  June  1, 1838. 


1*1001  the  Faimen'  CaMnet 
sow  PURE  SEED. 

<*One  year's  Meding makes  seven  year's  weeding." 

It  is  very  material  when  about  to  purchase 
seed,  that  we  should  select  a  seedsman  of  the  first 
character,  who  has  made  the  business  his  stud^, 
and  obtained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it  in  its  dif- 
ferent branches,  and  not  trust  ourselves  to  transient 
dealers  who  may  have  tbeir  attention  divided  be- 
tween many  other  articles  of  merchandise.  Such 
persons  may  be  strictly  honest,  and  yet  Jack  that 
information  which  every  dealer  in  the  article  ought 
to  poesen.  Always  buy  the  best  that  is  to  be 
had,  without  regard  to  a  small  advance  in  the 
price  over  a  common  quality,  and  put  plenty  on 
the  ground,  as  1  hold  it  to  be  no  economy  to  save  I 


a  few  dollars  in  the  purchase  of  seed,  at  the  risk 
of  having  it  impure,  or  a  less  crop  than  the  land 
ought  to  produce.  It  is  also  of  great  imponance 
that  we  should  become  good  judges  of  seed  our- 
selves, or  we  may  fill  our  field  with  weeds  that 
will  require  years  of  trouble,  and  much  expense 
to  get  rid  of.  Many  are  acquainted  with  the  seeds 
of  the  most  common  weeds  found  in  clover,  timd- 
thy,  orchard  grass,  &c. ;  such  as  wild  carro^ 
daisy,  (called  underbloom  by  some  persons,  and 
fiensalem  clover  by  others,)  wild  chamomile, 
(this  also  is  called  underbloom  in  some  districts,) 
St.  Johnswort,  wild  amaranthus,  field  sorrel,  &c. 
&c.,  and  as  these  pests  are  the  common  atten- 
dants of  the  grasses,  their  seeds  should  be  known 
to  us  all.  To  attain  this  knowledge,  I  would  ad- 
vise every  farmer  to  collect,  when  ripe,  the  seeds 
of  every  weed  they  meet  with,  ibid  them  careful- 
ly in  paper,  m^k  and  put  them  away  in  some  se- 
cure and  convenient  place  fo  refer  to  at  any  time, 
until  they  become  so  ^miliar  with  them  that  they 
can  detect  them  easily  when  mingled  with  any 
seed  they  are  about  to  purchase,  and  should  there 
be  any  weeds  unknown  to  any  of  us  on  our  pre- 
mises, it  would  be  well  to  dry  specimens  of  them 
carefully,  and  send  them  in  a  fold  of*  paper,  tied 
between  two  pieces  of  pasteboard,  to  the  office  of 
the  Cabinet,  where  they  would  be  marked  by 
some  one  of  the  patrons  of  that  work,  and  lefl  for 
the  inspection  of  all.  In  this  way,  there  could 
soon  be  a  collection  made  (to  which  the  writer 
would  contribute  all  in  his  power)  that  would  en- 
able the  farmer  to  detect  and  extirpate  many  a 
troublesome  weed,  which  would  otherwise  over- 
run his  grounds. 

To  ascertain  the  true  character  of  plants,  they 
should  be  taken  when  they  are  in  bloom,  and 
they  may  be  preserved  simply  by  placing  them  in 
some  large  book  with  a  sufficient  weight  to  presv 
them  until  they  are  dry,  this  will  be  accomplished 
in  a  few  days.  Farmer. 


From  the  Bonthen  Agiicvltvrisii 
ON  THE    COTTON    CULTURE. 

Mr,  UditoT'^ln  forwarding  to  yon  my  annnal 
subscription,  I  shall  follow  the  laudable  example 
of  soine  of  your  subscribers  by  furnishinff  you  a 
few  practical  remarks  for  publication.  An  eroi- 
gmnt  from  your  own  state,  and  the  vicinitv  of 
your  city,  formerly  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the 
long-staple  cotton  on  the  main  lands,  conversant 
with  the  modes  of  culture  prevalent  there,  and 
now  engaged  in  growing  the  short  cotton,  upon 
the  plans  adopted  throughout  the  whole  western 
country,  my  experience  has  enabled  me  to  detect 
some  of  the  errors  formerlv  practised  by  myself^ 
and  my  neighbors  in  Carolina.  My  attention  has 
been  called  to  this  subject  by  the  perusal  of  an  ar- 
ticle in  one  of  your  late  numbers,  signed  '<  An 
Observer,"  giving  an  account  of  Ihe  crop  of  £. 
Frost,  Esq.,  in  St.  Andrew's  Parish.  Mr.  Frost, 
it  appears,  planted,  according  to  the  low-country 
system,  four  acres  of  cotton  to  the  hand,  and 
each  hand  made  4,000  pounds  seed  cotton.  This, 
the  writer  considers  an  extraordinary  production 
— and  for  that  region  of  country,  so  it  is.  It  may 
safely  be  predict^  that  it  will  not  soon  be  equai- 
led  by  Mr.  Froet,  or  any  of  his  neighbora.    With 
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handf  till  lately  accufftocned  to  the  same  manner 
of  working,  I  planted  last  year  ten  acrea  of  cot- 
ton and  ten  of  corn,  to  the  hand.  I  never  had  a 
cleaner  crop,  and  though  the  season  was  exces- 
sively wet,  my  negroes  never  performed  their 
tasks  with  greater  ease.  The  cotton  crop,  seri- 
ously injured  by  the  worm,  yielded  800  lbs.  to 
the  acre,  and  8,000  lbs.  to  the  hand.  Mr.  Frost^s 
land  exceeded  mine  in  productiveness,  yet  my 
crop  doubled  his.  His  is  considered  so  extraor- 
dinary, that  it  is  held  up  as  an  argument  against 
emigration — mine,  was  an  ordinary  crop,  nearly 
doubled  .by  many  of  my  neighbors,  fiut  the 
question  to  be  solved,  is,  how  is  the  difference  in 
the  results  obtained? 

It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate of  the  west,  is  better  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  cotton — that  here,  a  plant  of  the  same  size, 
and  on  a  soil  of  equal  strength,  will  send  forth 
and  retain  a  greater  number  of  pods,  than  upon 
the  sea-board.  It  is  equally  true,  that  the  grass 
will  grow  as  rapidly  and  as  plentifully  in  the  one 
place,  as  in  the  other.  The  difference  in  the  soil 
and  climate  has  not,  however,  as  much  influence, 
as  is  generally  imagined,  by  residents  on  the  sto- 
boaro.  Would  they  adopt  the  same  manage- 
ment, pursue  the  same  modes  of  culture,  which, 
somewhat  modified^  they  unquestionably  can, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  though  they  could  not 
obtain  the  success  of  the  wesiem  planter,  yet 
they  would  make  some  approximation  towaid  it. 

What  then  is  this  meinagement  .and  mode  of 
eulturel 

1.  The  overseers  are  practical  men  and  well 
paid  for  their  services.  Those  most  readily,  as 
well  as  most  generally  employed,  are  such,  as  in 
addition  to  the  genereil  qualifications  of  integrity, 
industry  and  sobriety,  have  once  tilled  with  t|^eir 
own  hands  their  own  soil,  or  have  crapped  it  with 
others.  They  know  what  they  have  done  them- 
selves, and  consequently  what  to  exact  of  others; 
what  the  implements  of  labor  should  hfi,  and 
most  generally  how  to  make  and  to  mend  them. 
It  is  with  them  common  law,  and  almost  univer- 
sal custom,  that  they  are  to  rise  with  the  negroes, 
remain  with  them  while  they  are  in  the  field,  and 
personally  direct  and  inspect  all  that  is  done. 
They  fear  not  labor,  rain,  or  sunshine.  To  be 
seen  Attending  to  their  business  by  negroes  or  em- 
ployers, on  hone-back,  with  rhve  on  hand  and 
umbrella  over  head,  they  would  feel  as  a  personal 
degradation  and  justifiable ,  cause  for  *'  notice  to 

auit"  lu  general  they  will  have  no  driver  under 
iiem,  by  his  example  to  teach  others  how  to  be 
drones,  to  do  nothing  himself,  and  to  expect  or 
exact  little  of  others,  and  to  divide  responsibilities 
with  them.  In  quickness  of  step,  facilities,  and 
despatch  of  business,  their  example,  and  theirs 
only  is  to  be  imitated.  When  the  hands  are  he- 
oessarily  divided,  so  that  all  cannot  be  under  their 
direct  inspection,  they  select  one  in  each  gang  to 
be  the  foreman,  and  such  a  one,  as  will  take  a 
pride  in  being  a  leader,  and  will  faithfully  report 
all  defkulters. 

2.  Negroes  are  well  fed  and  clothed.  They 
have  their  weekly  allowance  each,  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds  of  bacon,  or  its  equivalent,  and  as 
much  hominy  or  com  flour,  as  they  can  consume, 
ground  at  the  mills,  delivered  to  them.  When 
potatoes  and  peas  are  in  season,  they  are  permit- 
ted to  use  all  they  may  want. 


3.  The  horses,  mules,  &c.,  luted  on  the  planta- 
tions are  of  good  quality,  and  well  used.  When 
purchased  they  must  be  recommended  by  their 
capacity  for  hard  labor,  and  for  the  quickoeas  of 
their  step.  If  these  are  obtained,  expense  is  a  se- 
condary consideraiioB.  The  judicious  planter 
does  not  act  as  though  he  thought  that  an  ani- 
mal good  for  nothing'else  fit  for  the  plough.  He 
will  not  use  his  broken-down  carriage  hones, 
mules  worn  out  by  harsh  treatment,  nor  *'oM 
field  tackies,"  which  cost  the  catching  of  them, 
and  waste  the  time  of  his  negroes  in  followiog 
their  snail-like  steps.  The  description  of  horses 
and  mules  used  under  the  charge  of  an  overseer, 
such  as  has  been  described,  ensures  in  a  land  of 
plenty,  the  greatest  care  and  the  best  treatment. 

4.  But  it  is  by  the  use  of  the  plough  that  so 
much  is  achieved.  By  it,  the*  beds  are  prepared 
hr  planting,  the  trenches  oc  drills  made,  and  the 
seed  covered.  By  it,  the  most  part  of  the  grass 
is  destroyed  and  the  plant  furnished  with  the  re- 
quisite earth  for  its  support  a0d  sustenance.  By 
it  the  use  of  the  hoe  in  a  great  measure  may  be 
dispensed  with,  and  when  used  it  will  require 
comparatively  but  a  small  portion  of  physical 
strength. 

It  does  appear  to  seem  stranire  that  the  hoe* 
culture  should  ever  have  prevailed  to  the  extent 
that  it  has  on  the  sea-board,  and  more  strange, 
that  it  should  continue  in  this  utilitarian  and  Ta- 
bor-saving age.  Is  it  objected  that  the  lands  are . 
low  and  intersected  by  drains  and  canals?  There 
is  indeed  some  force  in  this  objectron,  hot  not 
enough  to  exclude  the  use  of  the  plough.  The 
lands  in  many  places  might  be  cleared  aira  drained 
with  a  reference  to  Its  use.  ft  may  be  safely  af- 
firmed, that  there  are  few  plantations,  where  the 
labor-saving  machine  could  not  be  used,  to  the 
reduction  at  least  of  one-third  of  the  manual 
labor. 

It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  who  groan 
under  the  pressure  of  their  crops  of  eight  acres  of 
com  and  cotton  to  the  hand,  and  whose  tears  are 
alarmed  lest  the  grass  should  overrun  them,  to 
leara  how,  by  the  use  of  the  plough,  twenty  acres 
to  the  hand  can  be  planted  and  the  same  crop  w- 
cured.  I  will,  therefore,  give  you  in  detail  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  crop  on  our  plantation  last  year. 
There  were,  besides  the  regular  crop,  75  acres  of 
oats,  potatoes,  .and  slips,  enough  for  the  use  of 
the  plantation,  and  about  15  acres  of  wheat.  The 
plantation  worked  30  hands— 15  at  the  plough,  the 
rest  with  the  hoe.  In  Maroh,  900  acres  were 
planted  With  com,  on  land  previously  well  plonirh- 
ed  and  checked.  In  the  first  week  of  April,  900 
acres  of  cotton  were  planted.  The  land  was  pre- 
pared by  throwing  together,  with  a  turning-plough 
in  the  alleys  of  old  cotton-fields,  four  furrows. 
Thus  bedded,  the  drills  were  opened  with  a  small 
scutter,  or  bull-tongue  plough,  in  which  the  seed 
was  sown;  they  were  covered  by  a  board  fiisten- 
ed  on  the  plough-stock,  in  the  place  of  the  mould. 
The  drilling,  planting  and  covering,  occupied  four 
days  and  a  half.  There  was  an  excellent  stand, 
and  no  replanting  necessary.  The  ploogfas  and 
hoes  then  went  into  the  com -field.  These  were 
well  ploughed  and  hoed  by  the  time  the  cotton 
was  out  of  the  ground  and  required  work.  The 
cotton  was  four  times  ploughed,  and  as  often  hoed, 
and  when  laid  by  in  July,  a  hat  would  have  held 
all  the  grass  that  could  have  been  fbond.    The 
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corn  was  twice  more  ploughed,  and  once  hoed. 
The  ffniBs  was  constantly  kepi  down  by  the 
ploughs.  The  daily  task  of  a  hoer  was  100  rows 
of  cotton  100  yards  long.  The  first  and  second 
hoeings,  when  the  cotton  had  to  be  chopped  out 
and  reduced  to  a  stand,  proved  good,  though  not 
severe  tasks;  the  other  hoeines  were  light,  and  the 
workers  were  oflcn  out  of  the  field  by  12  o'clock. 
The  crop  was  well  worked,  and  with  ease,  by 
low-country  hands,  who  would  think  it  the  worst 
calamity  that  could  befall  them,  to  be  compelled 
to  return  to  the  place  of  their  nativity.  The 
mules  and  horses  were  in  as  good,  if  not  better 
condition,  than  when  the  plouffhing  commenced. 

In  this  exhibition  which  1  nave  given  you,  of 
the  management  and  mode  of  culture  adopted  by 
western  planters,  and  of  the  working  of  a  single 
crop,  it  appeairs  to  me  that  a  stronger  argument 
can  be  found  affainsi  emigration  from  your  shores, 
than  can  be  deduced  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Frost, 
or  the  suggestions  of  <<  An  Observer.''  C. 

Howton  Cowntyi  Ga,^  JjprUj  1, 1837. 


Fnm  tbe  Genesee  Fanner. 

KFFBCT  OF  NATURAL  CAUSES  ON  THB  AORI- 
CUCTURB  OF  ENGLAND  AND  TH|B  [NORTH- 
ERN]   UNITED  STATES. 

The  question  has  been,  not  unfrequently,  asked, 
how  far  are  farmers  in  the  United  States  Justified 
IB  ibllowing  the  example  and  practices  or  British 
n^griculturists?  This  question  assumes  an  impor- 
tance it  would  not  otherwise  possess,  were  it  not 
a  fact,  that  we  look  with  great  interest  to  the  re- 
sults of  agriculture  in  that  country ;  that  most  of 
our  standard  agricultural  works  are  from  that  side 
of  the  Atlantic ;  that  the  wealth  and  resources  of 
England  are  sucli  as  to  render  that  island  a  great 
theatre  of  experiments ;  and,  that  the  arts  and  the 
sciences  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  are  far  more  extensively  diffus- 
ed and  better  understood  there  than  here.  Hav- 
ing the  same  Anglo-Saxon  descent,  the  influence 
ol  Epgland  is  felt  in  every  department  of  our  so- 
cial condition ;  in  our  religbn,  literature  and  law ; 
and  perhaps  is  as  potent  as  any  where,  in  the 
usages  and  practices  that  belong  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  earth.  In  our  implements  used  on  the 
farm,  we  copy  from  English  models ;  in  improv- 
ing our  breeds  of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle,  we 
look  to  stock  imported  from  England ;  in  our  hor- 
ticulture and  floriculture  we  follow  the  example  of 
English  planters  and  gardeners;  and  in  our  farm- 
ing operations,  in  culture,  and  in  selection  of 
crains,  ^l^e  influence  of  that  country  is  paramount. 
ft  is  necessary  then  to  inquire  how  lar  we  may 
safely  follow  such  an  example,  and  in  what  re- 
spects we  ought  to  deviate,  or  when  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  do  so. 

To  determine  this  question  correctly,  it  is  neces- 
sary t6  take  into  consideration  tbe  position  of  the 
two  countries,  so  far  as  regards  climate,  soiF,  and 
population,  and  their  influence  on  plants,  and  the 
prices  of  labor.  In  general,  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  correct  position,  that  the  difference  between 
the  soils  of  the  two  ootmtries  is  not  of  a  kind  to 
render  any  difference  of  culture  important.  The 
analysis  of  soils  effected  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy ; 


the  geological  structure  of  the  British  Islands ; 
and  the  extensive  and  minute  reports  made  on  the 
soils  in  the  agricultural  surveys  of  the  several 
counties,  show  that  there  is  no  essential  diflerence 
between  the  composition  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
British  soils  and  ours.  Peat  and  bog  soil,  alone, 
is  found  more  extensively  diffused  than  with  us ; 
but  this  has  but  little  influence  on  the  general  pro- 
gress or  course  of  agriculture. 

Population,  by  justifying  or  rather  compelling 
English  farmers  to  adopt  peculiar  systems  of  farm- 
ing, may  be  said  to  create  a  wider  difference  be- 
tween the^  agriculture  of  the  two  countries  than 
any  arising  from  the  soil.  Owing  to  what  may  be 
termed  an  immense  surplus  population,  the  price 
of  labor  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  rate  at 
which  bare  subsistence  can  be  procured,  and  in 
consequence,  many  methods  of  farming  are  there 
adopted,  which  could  nol,  at  the  prices  of  labor 
and  products,  be  otherwise  than  ruinous  here. 
For  instance,  weeding  wheat  and  other  kinds  of 
grain  is  a  very  common  practice  there,  and  multi- 
tudes of  women  and  children  earn  their  bread  for 
a  considerable  part  of  the  season  in  this  manner. 
It  is  clear  that  this  operation  cannot  be  introduced 
among  our  farmers,  though  its  effects  in  keeping 
the  soil  clean,  and  in  increasing  the  amount  of  the 
crop,  must  be  evident.  Another  consequence  too 
of  the  cheapness  of  labor,  is,  that  many  operations 
are  performed  by  hand,  and  at  a  far  greater  ex- 
pense of  time,  than  are  accomplished  by  the  aid 
of  implements  here,  and  in  one-feurth  of  the  time. 
This  no  one  can  doubt  who  is  in  the  habit  of  em- 
ploying on  the  same  farm  English  and  American 
laborers;  and  of  which  an  illustration- is  given  by 
Mr.  Bement,  in  his  history  of  the  culture  of  the 
ruta  baga,  in  tbe  Cultivator  for  Januar}r,  1838. 

But  it  is  to  the  climate  that  the  principal  points 
of  difference  in  the  agriculture  of  the  two  coun- 
tries must  be  traced ;  and  this  is  the  thing  that 
should  be  kept  most  distinctly  in  view,  when  com- 
parisons between  English  agriculture  and  our  owii 
are  instituted.  England,  though  in  the  latitude  of 
Quebec,  has  a  milder  climate  than  our  middle 
states,  and  thif»  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in 
adapting  the  agriculture  of  that  country  to  this. 
In  the  United  States,~we  speak  particulariy  now 
of  the  northern  and  middle  states — as  it  is  these 
thai  are  more  influenced  by  English  agriculture 
than  the  south, — the  summers  are  much  hotter 
and  the  winters  much  colder  than  in  England ; 
hence  some  plants,  that  require  a  great  degree  of 
heat,  will  succeed  better  here  than  there ;  while 
many  plants  will  bear  the  winters  of  England  in 
the  open  air,  that  perish  when  exposed  without 
protection  to  the  intense  cold  of  our  winter  months. 
A  great  number  of  thermometrical  observations 
show  that  the  average  temperature  of  the  three 
months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  in 
England,  \a  about  37^,  42",  and  47°,  and  that  of 
the  three  montfys  of  June,  July,  and  August,  to 
be  about  63^,  66"",  and  65^  The  average  differ- 
ence between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  temper- 
ature per  month  will  not  exceed  more  than  six  or 
eighth  degrees,  those  sudden  and  extreme  changes 
to  which  our  climate  is  subject  being  unknown 
there.  In  the  valley  of  the  Genesee,  near  the 
Ontario,  ^he  average  for  the  three  winter  months 
gives  about  24^,  26°,  and  36'',  and  the  three  sum- 
mer months  an  average  of  71°,  73°,  and  72°. 
Tbe  mean  average  of  several  years  is  49^,  and 
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the  range  of  the  thermometer  about  100°.  In 
this  country  we  have  changes  of  from  30"  to  40^ 
in  twenty-four  houra ;  t  lie  re  ihe  greatest  rarely 
exceeds  six  or  ei(?ht.  The  thermometer  ran^  in 
the  United  States  is  more  than  120^, — in  England 
not  more  than  45*^.  There  (he  thermometer  rare- 
ly descends  but  a  few  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point;  here  it  is  below  for  weeks  or  months.  In- 
deed it  is  probable  that,  in  the  colder  parts  of  the 
United  States,  the  thermometer  falls  below  0®,  as 
ollen  a$  in  England  it  does  below  32^. 

This  statement  will  show  that  there  must  be  a 
material  difference  between  the  agricultural  opera- 
tions proper  to  two  countries  so  situated,  so  far  as 
those  operations  can  be  affected  by  climate.  To 
give  one  inntance ; — Indian  corn  it  is  ascertained 
cannot  be  grown  in  any  country  where  the  ther- 
mometer ror  more  than  one  month  is  not  above 
70°,  and  that  in  a  temperature  of  75°  or  80°  it  ar- 
rives at  its  greatest  perfection.  This  is  the  rea- 
son why,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  made  to 
incrodace  com  into  Great  Britain,  it  has  proved  a 
complete  failure.  It  is  not  killed  with  the  frost 
there  as  here,  but  the  degree  of  heat  will  not 
bring  it  to  maturity  during  the  summer  months. 
Oobbett  was  confident  he  should  succeed,  and  did 
^w  some  tolerable  crops  of  early  Canadian,  but 
hke  some  trees  which  flouriRh  and  mature  their 
seeds  here,  but  will  not  ripen  in  England,  the  com 
would  not  in  ail  capes  fnature  so  as  to  vegetate, 
and,  spit^  of  bis  boastings,  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon  the  culture.  On  the  contrary,  wheat  is  a 
crop  that  requires  a  lower  temperature  tha'n  maize, 
and  is  not  adapted  to  a  hot  dry  climate.  Great 
Britain  is  therefore  one  of  the  best  wheat  countries 
on  the  globe,  and  perhaps  produces,  in  proportion 
lo  the  land  in  tillage,  a  greater  ampunt  than  any 
other.  The  low  temperature  and  moist  climate  of 
England  is.fbund  {o  agree  with  this  plant  perfect- 
ly. Scotland  is  too  ccSd ;  but  no  part  of  the  Island 
is  too  hot,  as  is  the  case  with  do  inconsiderable 
portion  of  our  southern  states. 

In  another  important  respect  the  climate  of  the 
imo  countries  exercises  a  decided  influence,  and 
that  18  the  planting  and  growth  of  timber  or  orna- 
mental trees.  Mr.  Prince  of  the  Linnean  Garden 
at  Flushing,  remarks  on  the  acdimation  of  trees, 
"  that  the  decidums  trees  of  Portugal,  Italy,  and 
Spain ;  and  o!^  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Lou- 
isiana, will  endure  the  winters  of  New  York, 
when  the  evergreens  from  the  same  places  perish 
if  unprotected.  Though  in  England  where  the 
Winters  are  moderate  these  survive  and  flourish, 
^hile  from  the, want  of  heat  in  their  summers, 
many  of  the  deciduous  trees  do  not  ripen  their 
wood  sufficiently  to  support  their  climate  in  win- 
ter; whereas  beneath  the  powerful  sun  of  our 
country,  the  wood  becomes  so  well  matured,  that 
it,  in  many  instances,  resists  the  rigor  of  .our  win- 
ters uninjured.  A  consideration  of  these  circum- 
etances,  and  effects  of  climate,  may  greatly  aid 
those  concerned  in  the  acclimation  of  treeR."  In 
the  work  on  Planting  published  in  London,  speak- 
ing of  American  forest  trees,  the  following  re- 
marks are  made.  "But  the  oaks  of  North  Ameri- 
ca,  claim  the  deepest  attention  of  the  ornamental 
planter.  fUinging  through  many  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, and  growing  at  different  elevations,  conse- 
Saently  under  much  variety  of  climate,  some  of 
lem  are  hardy  with  us,  some  tender,  but  all  ab- 
horrent of  wet  or  clayey  soils.    Deprived  of  the 


cloudless  sun,  and  (ligh  temperature  of  an  Ameri- 
can summer  and  autumn,  they  cannot  ripen  their 
shoots  sufficiently  to  be  frost  proof  except  in  warm 
places  and  soils  of  a  light  nature." 

As  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  climate  on  trees 
we  may  mention  the  Platanua  ocddenfalisj  the 
common  sycamore,  or  buttonwood,  of  onr  forest ; 
a  tree  which  every  one  knows  fringes  the  margin 
of  most  of  our  streams,  and  rears  its  majestic 
trunks  in  the  rich  alluvion  of  all  parts  of  our  coun- 
try, one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  rapid  growing 
forest  trees  of  the  northern  states ;  yet  of  this 
tree,  the  work  on  planting  to  which  we  bare  re- 
ferred says,  "that  it  has  proved  incompetent  to 
withstand  the  spring  frosts,  sunless  summers,  and 
clouded  a-jtumns  of  England.  About  twenty 
years  ago  a  great  proportion  of  the  individnaJs  in 
England,  without  respect  to  age  or  bulk,  were  kill- 
ed outright  by  a  spring  frost  Since  then  we  have 
seen  them  repeatedly  mjured,  and,  when  half  re- 
covered by  the  operation  of  a  summer  of  more 
than  average  warmth,  again  replunged  into  the 
same  state  of  debility." 

To  this  difference  in  climate  must  be  attributed 
the  difficulty  we  have  found  in  the  United  States 
of  growing  hedges  from  such  shrubs  or  trees  as 
are  used  in  England  for  this  purpose.  From  wit- 
nessing their  excellent  effiect,  and  beautiful  ap- 
pearance there,  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  we 
should  adopt  the  same  plants  for  the  same  purpose 
here,  but  after  the  repeated  and  persevering  effbns 
of  fifly  years,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there 
are  five  miles  of  tolerable  hedge  from  imported  va- 
rieties of  thom  or  holly  plants,  in  the  Doited 
States.  The  difference  betweeh  the  moist,  tem- 
perate, and  equable  climate  of  England,  and  the 
not,  dry,  variable  climate  of  this  country,  seems  to 
have  been  overiooked ;  when  a  recollection  of  this 
/act  would  have  convinced  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  physiology  of  plants,  that  oar  seasons 
must  be  fatal  to  English  hedges.  Whether  there 
are  any  of  our  native  plants  that  will  supply  this 
desideratum,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Not  immediately  connected  with  agncnlture, 
but  still  closely  associated  with  it^  prosperity,  is 
the  effect  of  climate  on  roads.  In  England  all  the 
principal  roads  arc  Macadamized  or  covered  with 
a  thin  layer  of  finely  broken  stone,  that  uniting  by 
its  own  angles  /brms  a  pavement  of  rock  imper- 
vious to  water  and  smooth  as  a  floor.  Vast  sums 
of  money  and  labor  have  been  spent  in  this  coun- 
try in  attempting  to  give  soihe  of  our  principal 
roads  such  a  surface,  but  mostly  without  success. 
The  (rosts  of  our  winters  penetrate  below  any  coat 
of  metal  that  can  be  applied,  and  the  lifting  and 
heaving  thus  produced  will  break  up  and  destroy 
the  pavement  annually.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  more  labor  and  stone  broken,  has  been  ap- 
plied on  the  Seneca  turnpike  between  Utica  and 
Canandaigua,  than  on  any  similar  road  in  Eng- 
land ;  yet  while  one  is  as  smooth  as  if  composed 
of  solid  rock,  the  other  for  some  monthd  in  the 
year  is  almost  impassable.  This  is  owing  to  the 
greater  intensity  of  our  frost ;  and  in  conflicting 
our  roads,  by  overiooking  this  diflference  of  cli- 
mate, or  not  pro^riy  giauding  afirainst  it  by  deep 
and  eflfective  draining,  we  have  followed  a  system 
not  adapted  to  our  countir.  Against  this  additional 
difficulty  our  lines  of  rail  road  must  contend,  and 
any  system  of  constmction  that  shall  place  them  be- 
yond  the  action  of  frost,  will  be  a  national  benefit. 
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The  worst  effect  which  our  variable  climate  and 
intense  cold  has  on  our  agriculture,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  England,  is  its  influence  on  our 
wheat  crop.  Such  a  thing  as  winter  killed  wheat 
is  scarcely  known  in  that  country ;  while  in  many 
parts  of  this,'  especially  where  clay  predominates, 
wheat  in  all  seasons  is  more  (Sr  le&s  liable  to  inju- 
ry, and  in  some  years  has  more  than  two-thirds 
perished.  The  heaving  out  of  the  roots  of  wheat 
and  clover  plants  by  the  expansion  of  frost,  and 
which  is  here  the  most  fatal  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  when  it  thaws  the  surface  by  day  and  freezes 
It  by  night,  is  something  which  agriculturists  in 
that  country  are  rarely  called  to  guard  against, 
and  which  of  course  never  enters  into  their  calcu- 
lations in  the  preparation  of  their  soil.  Here  it  is 
advisable  in  all  cases  to  guard  against  the  evil,  by 
such  a  sy!9tem  of  ploughmg  and  manuring  as  shall* 
moist  effectually  obviate  the  danger  arising  from 
this  source. 

In  reading  or  adopting  the  modes  of  English 
farmers  in  the  preparation  and  application  of  ma- 
nure, the  influence  of  climate  should  not  be  for- 
^tten.    If  any  thing  has  been  established  by  ag- 
ricultural chemistry,  it  is  that  all  manure  loses  m 
value  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  fermentation 
and  decomposition  goes  on  in  the  open  air,  by 
which  most  of  the  volatile  and  finer  parts  of  the 
manure  is  lost  to  plants.    In  a  high  temperature, 
such  as  our  sum  mere  possess,  yara  or  stable  ma- 
nure will  ferment  rapidly,  and  if  fell  as  it  gene- 
rally is,  exposed  to  the  rain  and  sun,  its  value  and 
efficiency  is  much  lessened.    If  piled  in  large 
masses,  as  is  practised  by  some  farmers,  and  then 
allowed  to  stand  through  the  summer,  a  custom 
followed  to  some  extent  in  England,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  fermentation  and  decomposition 
g9  on  here  with  a  rapidity  unknown  there,  a 
fact  depending  on  the  greater  heat  of  our  sum- 
mers, and  hence  the  more  necessity  of  guarding 
against  the  loss  of  the  fertilizing  gases  thus  libe- 
rated.   The  proper  place  for  the  decomposition  of 
manure  is  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  but 
wliere  it  is  desirable,  as  it  sometimes  may  be,  to 
keep  it  over  the  summer  for  fall  application,  the 
manure  should  be  piled  in  layers  alternating  with 
earth,  (and  if  this  is  partially  combined  with  lime 
so  much  the  better,)  which  will  absorb  the  volatile 
salts  and  parts  thrown  off  by  the  decomposition 
and  fermentation  which  in  our  climate  must  take 
place,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  manure 
will  be  greatly  increased,  over  what  it  would  be  if 
left  to  ferment  in  the  yard,  or  heaped,  but  unco- 
vered with  earth. 

It  appears  then,  that  in  things  relating  to  the 
soil  alone,  its  preparation  or  amelioration,  the  ap- 
plication of  animal  or  mineral  manures,  or  the 
artificial  arrangement  of  erops,  American  farm- 
ers may  with  safety  copy  the  exan^ple  of  British 
farmers,  and  derive  important  advantages  from 
the  perusal  of  English  works  on  agriculture.  So 
they  in  general  may,  in  all  things  relating  to  the 
preservation  of  crops  from  insects  or  diseases, 
such  as  the  grab,  cut-worm,  blight,  mildew, 
wheat- worm,  £c.,  as  these  are  common  to  both 
countries,  and  the  balance  of  experience  is  alto- 
^ther  in  favor  of  Europe,  In  every  thing  relat- 
ifij^  to  wheat  they  are  entitled  to  a  hearing  above 
alT  other  men;  as  in  no  country  is  .the  culture  of 
that  valuable  grain  carried  on  so  successfully;  and 
this  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  skill  and 
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science  that  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  pro- 
duction of  that  crop.  In  raising  cattle,  and  the 
common  and  improved  breeds  of  middling  fine 
wooled  sheep,  English  farmere  are  exceeded  bv 
none,  and  on  all  these  topics  they  may  be  consid- 
ered as  qualified  to  instract  us.  Fine-wooled 
sheep,  however,  notwithstanding  the  pains  taken 
with  them  have  never  succeeded  in  England. 
The  imported  Merinoes  from  Spain  and  Saxony 
have  deteriorated  and  wasted  away;  and  their 
place  with  the  English  farmer  is  supplied  by  the 
hardier  and  heavier  Leicester  and  South  Down. 
The  immense  quantities  of  fine  wools  used  in  the 
English  factories,  are  imported  from  Germany^ 
France,  and  Spain;  and  hence  in  the  manage- 
ment and  growth  of  the  fine-wooled  breeds  of 
sheep,  we  have  little  to  learn  from  them.  Ther^ 
is  no  doubt  that  the  production  of  fine  wool  is  at 
the  present  moment  far  better  understood  in  the 
northern  states  than  in  England,  and  there  are 
more  Saxon  and  Merino  sheen  in  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire,  than  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

But  it  is  mainly  on  those  points  of  agriculture 
where  cheapness  of  labor,  and  the  influence  of 
climate  can  oe  brought  to  bear,  that  we  find  Bri- 
tish agriculture  to  cease  from  being  suitable  mo- 
dels for  us,  and  are  thrown  on  our  own  resources 
of  observation  and  comparison.  Because  com 
cannot  be  grown  in  England  is  no  reason  why 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States  should  not  plant; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  because  the  whin  and  the 
holly  make  a  durable  and  beautiful  fence  in  Eng- 
land, it  furaishes  no  conclusive  proof  that  such  re- 
sults would  ensue  in  our  country.  English  farm- 
era  use  little  or  no  precaution  against  the  win- 
ter killing  of  wheat,  or  the  destruction  of  roads 
by  frost;  but  here  such  precautions  are  essential- 
ly necessary,  and  based  on  reasons,  respecting 
which  the  English  farmer  knows  nothing  from 
experience,  and  therefore  must  be  illy  qualified  to 
instract. 

A  comparison  of  English  experience  in  farming, 
with  our,  in  some  respects,  rader  methods  of  pro- 
ceeding must  be  always  advantageous,  as  sug- 
gesting hints  for  improvement,  and  enabling  us 
to  correct  errors  into  which,  for  want  of  such  ex- 
pdrience,  we  are  prone  to  fall.  But  to  infer  that 
any  couree  would,  as  a  whole,  be  successful  here, 
simply  because  it  has  proved  so  there,  would  im- 
ply an  Ignorance  of  the  causes  that  are  operating 
to  produce  great  differences  in  the  methods  of 
culture  there  and  here,  which  should  not  exist; 
causes  which  may  be  traced  to  the  powerful,  but 
too  frequently  overlooked  operations  of  tempera- 
ture and  climate,  and  which  are  therefore  ever 
acting  and  permanent. 

From  Uie  Joirnal  of  Commerce. 
CLIMATE  AND  PRODUCTS  OF  EAST  FLORIDA. 

St.  jM-gustine,  jfprU  17/A,  1838. 

Mr.  Wm.  Vibbr, 

Sir— Gen.  Peter  Sken  Smith  has  handed  me 
yours  of  the  3d  of  March,  making  inquiries  re- 
specting the  climate  and  productions  of  jBast  Flo- 
rida. He  states  that  his  various  engagements 
will  make  it  inconvenient  for  him  to  answer  you. 
I  have  consented  to  do  it,  and  the  more  readily  as 
I  can  trast  to  the  publicity  which  you  propose  ta 
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give  the  fiicts  communicated,  meeting  ihe  eyes  ofl 
tliose  who  have  made  Bimilar  inquiries  of  mo.  I ' 
would  thank  you  to  procure  the  publication  of  the 
answer  in  the  NorthRmpton  (MaF«.)  papor. 

1  will  adopt  the  course  snrrirested  by  you;  tak- 
ing the  liberty  to  vnry  «onio.  ol'your  questions, 
and  to  add  some  put  by  others:  For  the  satisliic- 
tion  of  those  interested  in  silk  jrrowiiip,  I  eerul 
you  the  enclosed  impre.<;sions  of  leaves:  one  of 
the  Chinese  mulberry,  one  of  the  native  mtilber- 
rv,  and  one  of  the  li'nlian;  al!  taken  on  the  4ih  of 
April  inst.  and  which,  if  you  please,  you  can  trWe 
with  this  article,  by  a  wood  cut,  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense. 

Is  St.  Aus^stine  a  healthy  summer,  as  well  as 
winter,  residence  tor  northern  people?  It  is  pro- 
bounced  not  only- perfectly  healthy,  but  agreea- 
ble, by  many  northern  people,  who  have  spent 
the  summer  here,  and  by  many  northern  families 
who  have  settled  here  permanently. 

What  is  the  general  effect  of  the  climate  of  St. 
Augustine  on  northern  invalids?  Persons  labor- 
ing under  pulmonary,  asthmatic,  bronchitis,  or 
dyspeptic  complaints,  may  find  a  cure  hern  if 
they  come  in  the  early  stages  of  those  diseases, 
lo  many  cases  it  would  be  necessary  to  remain 
through  the  summer,  and  in  some  a  permanent 
residence  would  be  indispensable  to  a  perfect 
cure. 

Is  Florida  as  a  country  healthy?  Many  places 
in  the  interior  are  unhealtliy  in  summer. 

What  extent  of  country  can  be  found  on  the 
coast  where  northern  families  could  reside  durinff 
the  summer  free  from  fear  of  southern  diseases? 
The  country  between  the  ocean  and  the  St.  John's 
river,  embracing  a  district  of  one  hundred  miles 
long  and  twenty  wide,  is  generally  healthy,  and 
80  are  many  poipts  on  the  Gulf  coat^r. 

What  is  the  quality  of  the  soil?  The  pine  bar- 
ren is  somewhat  similar  to  the  land  between  Al- 
bany and  Schenectady.  The  hammock  is  low 
land  covered  with  live  oak  and  other  timber. 
When  drained  and  cleared  it  makes  the  finest  su- 
gar land.  The  shell  lands,  Lying  on  and  near  the 
mai^in  of  salt  water  rivers,  are  those  soils  where 
oyster  shells  have  been  deposited,  which  gradu- 
ally mix  with  and  enrich  thp  soil.  These  lands 
produce  com  and  cotton.  Some  of  them  have 
been  cultivated  since  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try in  156d  without  manure— and  the  best  por- 
tions oC  them  will  produce  from  thirty  to  forty  bu- 
■hela  of  corn  to  the  acre.  Two  crx)ps  of  Cuba 
com  can  be  raised  in  a  year.  Since  the  war  coro- 
meoced  the  average  pnce  of  corn  has  been  $1  50 
per  buahel. 

What  is  the  relative  profit  of  cotton  compared 
with  com  crop?  About  threefold  from  Sea  Island, 
which  grows  well  in  every  part  of  Florida. 

Is  there  any  particular  skill  required  to  raise 
cotton  and  prepare  it  for  market?  N  one  that  can- 
not be  readily  acquired  by  any  intelligent  man. 

Is  cotton  growing  carried'  on  wholly  by  ne- 
groes? If  is  often  raised  by  white  labor,  and 
plantations  vary  in  size,  as  at  the  north,  from  a 
few  acres  up  to  a  thousand. 

What  is  the  relative  value  of  sugar  crops  com- 
pered whh  corn,  and  can  it  be  raised  to  profit  in 
small  quantities?  Good  hammock  land  well  re- 
claimed ought  to  yield  a  clear  profit  to  each  hand, 
at  present  prices  of  sugar,  8400,  and  there  is  no 
nasoD  why  it  should  Dot  be  cultivated  by  wliite 


labor  in  small  lots.  Indeed  It  has  been  common 
for  the  small  planters  of  this  country  lo  ntisc  ihcir 
own  syrup  and  sugar.  Live  oak  answers  well  as 
a  substitute  for  iron  rollers  to  grind  cane.  The 
cost  of  a  wooden  sus^ar  mill  is  about  the  eaine  as 
that  of  a  cider  mill.  Sugar  produced  by  white 
hibor  will,  I  presume,  command  a  ready  market 
nnd  hijrher  prices  from  those  aboliiionicta  who 
will  consume  nothing  raised  by  slave  labor. 

Are  rice,  tobacco,  and  inditfo,  raised  in  Florida? 
Rice  can  be  profitably  raised  only  where  the  rise 
of  the  tide  flows  back  the  fresh  water  rivers  so  as 
lo  submerije  the  land.  East  Florida  cannot 
therefore  be  called  a  rice  country.  Havana  to- 
bacco has  been,  and  can  be  raised  here,  to  great 
profit,  and  is  a  sure  crop.  Indigo  was  once  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  but  at  the  present  prices 
would  not  pay  for  expenses. 

Is  the  country  well  adapted  to  oranges?  Few 
places  in  the  world  where  the  orange  tree  has 
grown  to  so  great  perfection,  and  none  where  the 
fruii  is  belter.  The  frost  of  1836  destroyed  the 
trees,  many  of  which  had  stood  nearly  if  not  quite 
one  hundred  years.  Extensive  groves  have  been 
set  out,  and  they  begin  again  to  bear.  A  few  were 
produced  last  year,  and  there  are  some  now  in  blos- 
som. The  trouble  of  raising  orange  tiees  hereia 
about  the  same  as  raising  apple  trees  at  the  north. 
The  average  produce  of  a  tree  ten  years  old 
would  be  five  hundred,  of  one  twenty  yeara  oU, 
a  thousand  oranges.  Many  trees  produce  annu- 
ally twenty-five  dollars.  Light  sandy  soil  is  re- 
quired for  oranges ;  and  as  the  tree  advances, 
shell  or 'manure  can  be  added  to  hasten  the 
growth  of  the  tree  if  desired. 

Are  the  wild  oranges  (said  to  abound  in  the 
wood)  the  same  as  the  cultivated,  and  are  there  in 
fact  large  groves  of  them?  They  are  as  large  as 
the  cultivated  oranges,  many  of  them  palatable, 
though  generally  acid  or  bitter.  They  are  fbnnd 
in  such  quantities  that  ship  loads  might  be  ga- 
thered from  a  few  acres  of  land. 

Is  the  mulberry  a  native  of  the  country?  Has 
the  Chinese  mulberry  been  tried  there,  and  if  so, 
how  does  it  succeed?  The  native  mulberry 
abounds  in  the  woods,  but  the  Chinese  can  be 
produced  so  easily  and  abundantly,  that  it  nust 
oe  preferred  to  any  other  kind  tried  in  this  coun- 
try for  silk  worms { and  besides  it  puts  forth  leaves 
more  than  a  month  eariier  than  any  other  mul- 
berry here. 

Will  Florida  become  a  silk  growing  countiyl  I 
believe  it  will.  A  few  worms  have  been  raised 
yearly  for  the  last  few  years.  Several  thousands 
are  now  on  hand.  They  appear  to  do  well,  and 
I  believe  would  thrive  in  the  open  air,  if  protected 
from  the  winds.  Those  who  attend  them  say 
that  they  pass  through  the  various  stages  of  their 
jrrowth  in  fine  health,  and  are  great  eaters. 
Some  hatched  on  the  27th  of  Februaiy,  complet- 
ed their  cocoons  on  the  9th  inst.  My  ignorance 
of  silk-raising  admonishes  me  to  give  yoa  fiicts 
rather  than  my  opinions.  So  far  as  mulberry 
leaves  are  connected  with  silk  busineas,  there  is 
perhaps  no  place  where  they  can  be  raised  in  so 
great  quantities  so  cheaply  as  here.  The  Chi- 
nese mulberry  will  grow  from  a  slip  over  ten  feet 
in  one  year.  Mr.  Ephraim  Hart,  of  Utica,  can 
testify  to  this  fact,  who  made  the  experiment  last 
year.  They  grow  well  on  the  pine  barrens.  I 
have  made  the  experiment  with  white  labor,  and 
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find  that  slips  can  be  put  out  after  the  (Ground  is 
prepared,  for  thirty-ieven  and  a  half  cents  per 
thousand,  including?  cutting  of  the  slips.  Suitable 
lands  can  be  purchased  for  83  per  acre.  If  twen- 
ty thousand  dollars  (the  sum  said  to  be  laid  out 
by  the  Genesee  company  for  mulberry  alone) 
were  expended  in  this  country  in  purchasinn^  land 
and  puttmcr  out  the  Chinese  mulberry,  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  purchase  four  thousand  acres,  and 
plant  a  slip  on  every  square  yard.  The  Chinese 
mulberry  will  grow  as  much  here  in  one  year  as  it 
will  in  western  New  York  in  three;  and  the  dif- 
ference in  the  production  of  leaves  is  still  greater, 
as  here  successive  crops  of  leaves  may  be  picked 
from  the  same  tree.  Minorcan  children  would 
offer  in  hundreds,  if  required,  to  collect  leaves,  or 
perform  such  service  as  would  be  necessary  in  a 
silk  establishment. 

What  is  the  price  asked  for  lands  suitable  for 
corn,  cotton  and  oranges,  in  the  vicinity  of  Au- 
Justine?  Good  farms  can  be  bought  for  from 
fbur  to  ten  dollars  per  acre.  The  abandonment  of 
alt  the  plantations  from  fear  of  the  Indians  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  present  low  prices.  Plan- 
tations on  the  North  river,  (which  is  navigable 
from  eight  to  twelve  miles  from  this  city)  can  be 
bought  for  from  fbur  to  seven  dollars  per  acre,  the 
soil  well  calculated  for  cotton  or  corn,  and  as  good 
as  can  be  desired  for  oranges.  These  plantations 
contained  fine  orange  groves  before  the  frost  of 
1835. 

What  other  fruits  can  be  raised  to  profit  about 
St.  Augustine?  Figs,  peaches,  pomegranates, 
plums  atid  citrons  thrive  well  here,  and  can  be 
raised  to  any  extent.  * 

Are  potatoes  easily  raised  there?  The  sweet 
potato  is  much  cultivated  and  is  a  sure  and  very 
profitable  crop.  Its  quality  is  superior  to  that  of 
the  potato  raised  farther  north.  The  Irish  or 
common  potato  grows  well  here.  Two  crops  can 
be  raised  in  a  year.  The  plantings  of  February 
will  come  in  for  use  the  last  of  this  month.  Small 
parcels  are  already  oQ'ered  in  market. 

What  IS  the  state  of  society  in  St.  Augustine? 
A.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  descend- 
ants of  emigrants  from  Minorca,  SmyVna,  Port 
JMahon,  and  other  places  on  the  Mediterranean, 
who  settled  in  this  country  during  the  British  oc- 
cupancy. They  are  a  peaceable,  inoffensive  peo- 
ple. The  women  are  remarkable  for  neatness 
and  industry.  They  are  Catholic  in  their  religion 
— observing/  the  Sabbath  in  the  manner  of  the 
Spaniards,  but  otherwise  orderly  and  obliging. 
Of  the  Americans,  there  are  many  intelligent  and 
•Dterprising  men  with  cultivated  families.  They 
are  of  the  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  fitiptist, 
and  Methodist  faiths.  The  two  ibrmef  sects  have 
each  a  setded  minister  and  a  good  house  of  wor- 
ehip.  The  Baptists  and  Methodists  have  nei- 
ther. The  Catholics  have  a  church  and  schools, 
A  college  has  recently  been  established  in  the 
city. 

Is  East  Florida  capable  of  supporting  a  large 
population,  and  what  are  the  prospects  of  a  speedy 
settlement?  A.  The  proportion  of  good  land 
suited  to  the  growth  of  cotton  is  greater  in  East 
Florida,  than  in  South  Carolina,  and  as  great  as 
in  Georgia.  There  are  very  large  tracts  of  sugar 
lands,  equal  to  those  of  Cuba.  Lands  too  light 
for  either  cotton  or  sugar,  are  well  suited  to  the 
orange  and  other  fruits,  the  raising  of  which  will 
give  profitable  employ   to   a  large   population. 


From  the  peculiar  advantages  presented  by  the 
soil  and  climate  of  Florida  to  emigrants,  the 
country  must  settle  with  a  rapidity  equal  to  Michi- 
gan or  Wisconsin,  and  in  a  few  years  East  Flo- 
rida will  become  a  stute,  and  will  furnish,  ai  no 
distant  day,  a  supply  of  sugar  and  fruits  to  the 
United  Stiites.  The  whole  country  is  interspersed 
with  navigable  lal^es  and  rivers,  and  there  is  no 
region  of  the  United  States,  where  good  roads  can 
be  made  at  so  small  an  expense,  except  it  be  the 
prairie  country  of  Illinoia.'^ 

In  answer  to  several  questions  relative  to  fami- 
lies of  small  property  being  able  to  obtain  as  com- 
fortable a  living  here  as  in  the  north,  they  can  by 
referring  to  the  facts  before  stated,  decide  for  them- 
selves. Much  will  depend  on  industry  and  econo- 
my in  this'as  in  every  other  country.  I  will,  how- 
ever, remark,  that  I  have  nowhere  Been  poor  peo- 
ple live  80  comfortably  with  so  litfle  labor  as  some 
of  them  do  here.  This  is  owing,  m  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  the  absence  of  winter,  the  abundance  of 
fish  and  oysters,  and  the  ease  and  cheapness  with 
which  vegetables  are  raised*  Northern  men  in- 
tending to  settle  in  this  country,  should  know  that 
since  the  war  commenced  no  lumber  has  been  cut 
in  East  Florida,  or  bricks  made.  All  building 
materials  for  the  present  must  be  obtained  from 
the  north.  Should  you  desire  further  information 
in  relation  to  Florida,  address  me  at  Buffalo,  du- 
ring the  summer,,  and  I  wdl  answer  you  with 
pleasure.  Yours,  &c. 

SamL.    WlLKErSON. 

[The  foregoinn^  article  was  aGCom{>anied  by  the  re- 
presentations (referred  to  above)  of  mulberry  leaves 
of  the  natural  size.  Measuring:  these  by  their  longest 
slraigkl  lines,  the  sizes  are  as  follow  : 
Chinese  mulberry  (Morus  multicaulis)  length  8 J  in. 
Native  or  Red  mulberry  (Monu  rubra)  3}  in. 

Italian  (White)  mulberry,  IJIn. 

If  the  design  of  this  exhibition  was  to  show  the  ge- 
neral comparative  sizes  of  the  leaves  of  the  several 
kinds,  it  is  delusive;  and  so  are  most  other  statements 
of  comparative  sizes.  The  sizes  of  leaves  are  very  dif- 
ferent at  different  times,  and  situations,  not  only  of  the 
same  kind  of  mulberry,  but  even  upcHi  the  same  plant. 
Young  trees,  and  in  the  moat  succulent  state,  and  du- 
ring the  most  forced  and  rapid  growth,  have  much 
longer  leaves  than  afterwards.  The  leaves  of  the  Chi- 
nese mulberry  are  certainly  larger  than  those  of  oth^ 
kinds;  but  few  of  us,  however,  have  ever  seen  aiiy  of 
that  kind,  except  in  very  young  plants,  rapidly  Ibreed 
by  rich  soil  and  careful  culture — and  therefore,  the 
leaves  are  much  longer  than  will  be  found  in  after 
times,  and  with  proper  and  economical  culture.  We 
have  seen  leaves  of  young  and  succulent  trees  of  the 
native  mulberry,  grown  in  the  woods,  as  large  as  a 
breakfast-plate — and  measured  one  which  was  more 
than  twelve  inches  on' its  longest  line.,  Yet  the  same 
individual  would  afterwards  probably 'bear  leaves  not 
half  so  16ng. — Ed.  Far.  Reg. 


IMPORTANT  TO  FABMER8. 

A  machine  has  been  invented  by  Milton  Day- 
ton, of  £a6t  Hampton,  Long  Island,  by  which  he 
thrashes  bis  own  grain,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  bush- 
els per  hour— grinds  it  at  the  rate  of  two  bushab 
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per  hour — saws  his  own  timber  at  the  rate  of  one 
foot  per  minute,  and  dresses  his  flax  in  proportion. 
The  machine  is  carried  by  two-horse  power. 
The  expense  does  not  exceed  three  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  a  mere  trifle  will  keep  it  in  repair,  ft 
will  be  of  great  advantage  to  farmers,  and  espe- 
cially in  neighborhoods  denied  the  advantages  of 
water-power. — Farmers^  Cabinet. 


From  Uie  Soutbem  Agricolturiit. 
ON  GRASSES. 

AthetiBf  Ga.,  March  6,  1837. 

Dr.  James  Davis: 

J)ear  Sir — I  have  to  day  read,  with  great  plea- 
sure, yoar  article,  in  the  Southern  Agriculturist, 
''On  Urasses  for  South  Carolina;''*  because,  in  it, 
you  speak,  i  think,  in  proper  terms  of  the  Gama- 

Srass.  f  began  my  experiments  with  it,  about 
le  same  time  with  yourBelf)  and  ver}^  soon  be- 
came convinced  of  its  exceeding  great  value. 
My  attention  was  directed  to  it  from  the  convic- 
tion, that  we  must  look  among  our  native  grasses, 
if  we  wished  to  procure  plentiful  supplies  of  fo- 
rage for  our  cattle. 

You  remark,  that  the  only  objection  you  know 
of  to  this  grass,  or  rather  the  only  difficulty  at- 
tending its  culture,  is  the  difficulty  and  tardiness 
of  propagating  it  Allow  me  to  suggest,  most 
respectfully,  mat  your  '^objection"  is  very  easily 
obviated.  AW  you  sav  of  the  difficulty  of^  collect- 
ing the  seed,  I  have  found  to  be  exactly  true.  I 
attempt  not,  therefore,  to  collect  seed  ;  but  let  it 
drop  ;^and  dig  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the 
fall  to  cover  the  seed  where  it  may  happen  to  lie. 
In  the  spring  following  I  find  it  comes  up  thick  ; 
and  taking  advantage  of  a  moist  day,  I  take  up 
the  young  plants,  and  set  them  out  where  1  wapt 
them  to  remain.  They  are  so  tenacious  of  life  as 
to  occasion  no  loss  in  transplanting. 

I  have  tried  another  mode  of  propagation  with 
equal  success.  I  take  up  the  old  bunches  early  in 
the  spring,  ^d  divide  tnem ;  and  set  them  out 
again  (just  as  shallots  are  divided  and  set  out); 
and  I  have  found  that  they  grow  without  any  dif- 
ficulty. I  have  taken  up  a  single  bunch,  one 
year  oldj  that  when  divided  gave  me  seventy 
plants. 

In  either  of  these  modes,  if  diligently  pursued, 
there  is  really  no  difficulty^  of  propagation  to  com- 
plain of;  when  we  consider  the  very  great  value 
of  the  thing  when  it  is  done :  and  its  very  great 
durability ;  as  you  may  easily  prove  by  figures. 

An  acre  set  2  by  2  feet,  will  contam  about 
11,000  plants.  Suppose  a  bunch  one  year  old, 
when  taken  up  and  divided,  gives  onfy  30,  in- 
stead of  seventy  offsets.  To  plant  an  acre  the 
second  year,  you  have  to  begin  with  366  plants. 
Taking  both  modes  together;  that  is,  dividing 
the  roots,  and  taking  up  what  comes  up  from  the 
seed,  and  half  that  number  of  plants  would  be 
enouffh  to  begin  with.  But  suppose  it  required 
double  the  number ;  I  think  tardiness  of  propa- 
gation should  not  be  an  ''objection,'^  especially  as 
an  acre  once  planted  will  last  a  man  his  lifetime, 
most  probably. 


*  See  Farmen'  Register,  vol.  iv.  p.  681. 


As  to  duration,  the  only  information  I  have  is 
derived  from  a  gentleman  of  Alabama,  who  states 
that  nineteen  years  ago  he  enclosed  a  lot  of  it,  ai 
he  found  it  growing  on  his  land ;  and  that  now  it 
is  better,  and  yields  a  greater,  crop  than  when  be 
enclosed  it. 

1  have  ascertained  satisfactorily,  that  ihhij 
thousand  pounds  of  green  ffrass  to  the  acre,  is  a 
moderate  crop.  Carefully  dried,  the  loea  is  as  17 
to  6 :  that  is,  17  pounds  of  green  grass  will  give 
5  pounds  of  well -cured  hay. 

No  man  who  has  the  slightest  regand  for  the 
independence  of  his  own  state,  or  for  his  own 
comfort,  should  lose  a  moment's  time  m  getting  a 
few  acres  well  set  with  grass.  For  hay,  or  green 
food,  or  soiling,  both  in  case  of  cultivation  and  io 
value,  it  is  as  far  above  the  clover  and  timothy  o.' 
the  north,  as  our  cotton  is  above  their  onion  crops; 
and  the  only  thing  that  can  prevent  its  universal 
cultivation  here,  will  be  our  over  propitious  cit- 
mate :  adding  another  to  the  many  facts  airead}^ 
existing,  gojng  to  establish  the  truth,  that  where 
nature  is  over  bountiful  man  is  always  a  spoiled 
child. 

If  the  hints  I  have  given  shall  be  of  any  ser- 
vice to  you,  I  shall  be  particulaHy  gratified. 

Very  respectfully, 

James  Camar. 


Columbia,  8.  C.  March  11, 1837. 


Dear  Sir — The  testimony  you  add  in  yoor  _ 
teemed  favor  of  the  6th  inst.,  in  favor  of*^ the  cul- 
ture of  the  Gama-grass;  a'hd  the  suggestions  you 
offer  for  surmounting  the  difficulty  of  its  propaga- 
tion, are  particularly  gratifying.  Fully  persuaded 
as  I  am  of  the  vast  importance  to  this  state,  and, 
1  have  no  doubt,  to  Georgia  likewise,  of  cultivat- 
ing the  grasses  in  conjunction  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  our  favored  staples,  I  cannot  but  hail,  as  a 
happy  presage,  every  efibrt  that  is  attempted  in 
furtherance  of  that  object.  And  as  the  gama- 
^rass  must  assuredly  hold  out  A  fair  promise  of  a 
rich  reward,  1  think  every  intelligent  patriot  dis- 
charges one  substantial  duty,  when  he  encourages 
the  extended  cultivation  of  it 

Your  suggestions  for  facilitating  the  propaga- 
tion of  this  valuable  grass  are  striking ;  but  still  1 
am  afraid  they  do  not  remove  the  difficulty,  so  far 
as  we  would  wish. 

You  speak  of  letting  the  seed  drop  and  lie,  and 
(digging  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  fall,  to  cover 
them.  When  they  come  up  in  the  foUowing 
spring,  you  transplant  them  where  you  intend  them 
to  grow.  Now,  according  to  my  olwcrvation,  this 
plan,  in  the  usual  close  way  of  planting,  is  only 
practicable  during  the  first  and  second  years  of  its 
growth ;  before  the  grass  has  spread  much,  and 
before  it  has  taken  on  its  wonted  luxuriance.  On 
my  lot,  which  is  high  sandy  land,  and  not  very 
rich,  after  the  second  year,  if  I  do  not  cut  it,  but 
leave  it  to  go  to  seed,  the  sward  becomes  so  rank, 
and  covers  those  spaces  betweea  the  drills  so 
densely,  that  it  would  be  absolutely  impracticable 
to  di^  the  ground  under  it  in  the  fall.  Indeed,  it 
is  with  no  inconsiderable  trouble  that  we  can 
wade  through  it  to  gather  the  seeds  from  their 
spikes.    And  moreover,  if  1  ever  had  a  crop  or' 

Soung  plants  in  the  spring,  under  the  deep  and 
eavy  bed  of  dead  grass  mat  coven  the  ground. 
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it  would  oo6t  a  good  deal  of  labor  and  pains  to  re- 
move it,  and  get  at  them.  As  I  before  said, 
thereibre,  it  seenis  to  roe  this  plan  will  only  buo 
ceed  during  the  first  and  second  years  of  its 
i^rowth;  and  whilst  it  is  yet  not  very  prolific  of 
seed.  Or  perhaps  the  difficulty  may  be  obviated 
by  planting  in  rows  very  wide  apart,  in  a  lot  pur- 
posely set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  raising  young 
plants. 

Your  other  plan  of  taking  up  plants  of  two  or 
three  years'  growth,  dividing  and  transplanting 
them  is,  doubtless,  perfectly  practicable.  I  have, 
myself}  divided  a  tussock  into  seventy  good  plants. 
But  as  you  say,  if  they  will  only  furnish  thirty, 
then,  twenty-nme-thirtieths  of  seed  will  be  dis- 
pensed with :  or  one  bushel  of  seed  may  be  made 
to  plant  as  much  in  this  way,  as  thirty  bushels 
when  planted  from  seed  in  the  ordinary  wfiy. 

This  plan,  although  not  difficult,  must,  never- 
theless, be  rather  tardy ;  but,  as  you  justly  re- 
mark, when  we  consider  the  great  value  and  du- 
rability of  a  lot,  when  once  set  with  it,  the  objec- 
tion dwindles  into  insignificance. 

The  whole  tenor  of  your  letter  is  so  apposite  to 
the  subject,  and  so  well  calculated  to  encourage 
the  culture  of  this  grass,  that  I  must  beg  your 
permission  to  send  it  to  the  Southern  Agriculturist 
ibr  insertion.  And  fis  articles  of  this  description 
lose  nine-tenths  of  their  value  and  authority  by 
apoeariuR  anonymously,  I  hope  you  will  permit  it 
to  be  published  with  your  name. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  respectfully,  your  most  ob't. 

Jam£s  Davis. 


From  the  Fanaen*  Cabinet. 
CAPONS. 

In  the  last  number  of  your  highly  useful  peri- 
odical, I  observe  an  article  very  properly  recom- 
mending the  production  of  capons,  by  our  farmers 
and  othierB,  for  the  city  markets.  Your  corre- 
spondent has  the  merit,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends,  of  first  publicly  noticing  this  important 
matter  of  agricultural  economy.  I  say  "publicly" 
noticing  this  matter,  inasmuch  as  several  gentle- 
men of  my  acquaintance  ha^e  in  various  ways 
endeavored  to  accomplish  this  /desirable  object; 
but,  I  regret  to  say,  without  the  least  approach  to- 
wards success.*  'Fowls  have  been  by  them  ope- 
rated upon  in  the  West  India  mode,  by  puncture, 
and  in  the  Chinese  and  European  manner,  by  in- 
cision, but  so  far  the  result  has  been  death  to  the 
animal,  or  its  nature  unchan^d.  They  have  en- 
deavored to  get  information  from  books,  and  have 
even  had  the  assistance  of  those  who  say  they 
performed  the  operation  frequently  in  Europe,  but 
DOtwithstanding  all  of  their  attempts  at  mutation, 
the  object  has  not,  in  a  single  instance  which  1 
have  heard  of)  been  effected.  I  am  aware  that  in 
the  West  Indies,  China,  Western  Europe,  and 
other  countries,  women  and  children  are  success- 
fiilly  employed  in  this  kind  of  surgery,  but  it 
somehow  happens  that  I  have  never  seen  a  capon 
in  this  country ;  although  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  frequently  heard  of  them,  and  with  your 
correspondent  "Civls"  understood  that  the  art  was 

*  See  Ci^binet,  Vol.  II.  page  145. 


"easily  acquired."  Mrs.  Glasse,  in  her  directions 
for  cooking  a  turbot,  says,  you  must  "take  him;" 
and  I  should,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  suppose  that 
to  eat  a  capon  you  must  first  make  him.  Now 
will  our  friend  "Civis"  put  us  on  the  right  tack  be- 
tween this  and  next  August,  by  which  we  may, 
in  the  cx)urBe  of  another  year,  both  take  and  eat  of 
this  delicious  bird.  If  he  feels  the  same  interest 
which  myself  and  many  others  do,  he  will  doubt- 
less comply  with  the  request.  1  also  agree  with 
"Civis"  that  it  may  be  made  a  profitable  business 
in  this  country,  and  may  hereafler  endeavor  to 
point  out  the  mode  whereby  persons  with  a  very 
small  capital,  near  our  great  cities,  may  make  a 
livelihood,  if  not  a  fortune,  in  an  easy  manner.  It 
should  be  remarked,  that  the  operation  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  dunghill  fowl,  but  that  it  is  success- 
fully extended  to  the  turkey,  goose  and  duck,  both 
male  and  female.  Should  your  correspondent  find 
leisure  to  give  us  his  experience  and  the  modus 
operandi  in  your  next  or  the  succeeding. number, 
I  shall  then  endeavor  to  ofi'er  some  suggestions 
which  may  be  prqfitable  to  our  farmers  and 
others. 

RusTicus. 


From  the  jFvmen*  Cabinet. 
PJBAOH-TRlBfiS. 

Sir — By  an  error  of  the  press,  the  latter  part  of 
the  communication  at  page  306,  "on  planting 
peach-trees,"  is  rendered  unintelligible;  the  manu- 
script teads  thus : — "The  subsoil  of  Jersey  is 
feiTuginous  and  acidulous;  lime  and  the  calca- 
reous earths,  are  correctors  of  these  evils." 

The  worm  in  the  root  of  the  peach-tree  and  the 
excrescence  on  the  branches  of  the  Moreiio 
cherry,  are  not  the  cat»e,  but  the  effect  of  disease, 
which  arises  either  from  a  poisonous  subsoil,  or  an 
exhausted  surface ;  the  cure  might  be  effected  by 
carefully  removing  the  soil  about  the  roots  to  a 
considerable  depth  and  distance,  and  replacing  it 
with  fresh  rich  mould,  with  which  lime  or  calca- 
reous earth  has  been  well  mixed.  The  old  folks 
understbod  well  the  advantage  of  this  treatment, 
for  at  the  7th  verse  of  the  13th  chapter  of  Luke, 
we  find  the  dresser  of  a  vineyard  petitioning  the 
owner  to  let  the  fruitless  fig  tree  stand  another 
year,  "  till  I  shall  dig  about  it  and  dung  it ;"  and  I 
knew  an  excellent  farmer,  who,  at  the  time  of 
killing  his  hogs,  reserved  the  blood,  with  which 
to  dress  his  fruit  trees;  and  this  he  did,  by  open- 
ing the  ground  about  the  roots,  and  pouring  it 
upon  them,  closing  the  earth  over  it.  And  when, 
through  age  or  infirmity,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
remove  a  tree,  he  was  careful  to  take  away  the 
earth  in  which  it  had  grown,  to  a.  considerable 
depth,  and  replace  it  with  the  best  mould  he  could 
procure,  always  mixing  lime  with  it,  and  into  this 
the  young  tree  was  planted.  I  have  even  known 
him  to  lay  a  pavement  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
before  filling,  if  he  found  that  the  roots  of  the  old 
tree  had  penetrated  to  a  wet  and  sterile  subsoil,  to 
prevent  the  young  tree  from  throwing  its  roots  so 
deep.  And  for  this  man  also,  as  well  as  for  Mr. 
J.  Reeves,  (see  p.  297)  peaches  would  always 
grow.  His  trees  were  so  strong  and  healthy,  and 
full  of  foliage,  that  they  could  bear  a  little  frost, 
and  throw  of!  an  attack  of  blight,  which  woukl 
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be  lufiicient  to  prostrate  the  hopes  of  hii  nei<?h- 
bora  for  the  whole  yenr.  The  disease  called  the 
"veiiows,''  I  am  eonfldent,  arises  from  the  cause 
above  meDtioned. 

A  If  Old  Farkbb. 


From  the  FanDtn'  CaMaet. 
POULTRY. 

"She  that  won't  stoop  to  pick  a  pin, 
8ha*Q't  stoop  to  pick  a  bigger  thing.'* 

For  many  years  past,  there  has  been  a  great 
demand  for  poultry  and  eg<7s,  at  hi^h  prices,  and 
it  seems  likely  to  continue ;  for  the  causes  which 
produced  it  are  still  in  operation  and  are  likely  to 
continue  and  increase.  The  increase  of  steam- 
boat and  railroad  travelling;  in  our  country  has  pro- 
duced an  increased  demand  for  all  the  luxuries  of 
the  table,  beyond  the  current  means  of  supply  at 
moderate  prices;  it  therefore  becomes  the  interest 
of  farmers  lo  devote  a  little  more  attention  to  pro- 
ducing those  articles  which  always  sell  readily 
and  at  a  good  price ;  particularly  as  the  labor  con- 
nected with  the  rearing  of  poultry,  if  labor  it  can 
be  called,  is  light,  and  can  be  performed  by  the 
younger  members  of  a  family,  without  infringing 
on  the  time  devoted  to  the  more  important  labor 
of  the  farm.  It  is  an  agreeable  relaxation,  if  en- 
gaged in  in  a  right  spirit,  and  has  connected  with 
it  many  pleasant 'associations. 

It  should  be  the  care  of  those  who  engage  in 
the  busings  of  rearing  poultry  on  a  large  scale,  to 
study  sound  economy  in  feeding  tfaem,  otherwise 
they  may  be  disappointed  in  the  expected  profit. 
With  some  there  is  great  carelessness  and  waste 
apparent,  particularly  in  feeding  with  food  of^  a 
more  expensive  character  than  is  necessary. 
Having  seen  large  quantities  of  poultry  raised  and 
fattened  for  market  principally  on  boiled  potatoes, 
1  take  the  liberty  of  directing  the  girls,  who  are 
your  readeiv,  to  it ;  hoping  that  daily,  when  they 
boil  potatoes  for  family  use,  they  will  put  enough 
in  the  pot,  over  and  above  what  may  be  necessary 
for  the  family,  to  feed  the  chickens  till  the  next 
day,  and  so  continue  it  from  day  to'day,  occasion- 
ally alternating  it  with  other  kinds  of  food  for  a 
rehsh,  and  depend  upon  it  you  will  find, 

'That  a  penny  saved,  is  two  pence  earned." 

Q. 


««' 


Fh)in  the  Genesee  Fermer. 
TUBNIP  DRILLS. 

« 

The  expense  or  difficulty  of  procuring  good 
drilling  machines,  induces  many  to  sow  their  tur- 
nips broadcast,  and  thus  in  some  degree  to  dimi- 
nish the  crop,  by  the  want  of  evenness  or  regu- 
larity which  attends  broadcast  sowing.  Others, 
with  considerable  labor,  drill  all  their  turnips  by 
hand*  without  the  assistance  of  a  machine./  In 
this  case,  the  most  tedious  part  of  the  operation  is 
dropping  the  seeds  evenly.  Where  hand  drilling 
becomes  necessary,  this  part  of  the  work  may  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  a  method  described  in  a  for- 
mer volume  of  the  Genesee  Farmer.  A  hole  is 
made  in  the- bottom  of  a  tin  cup,  of  just  such  size 


as  to  allow  the  seeds  to  pass  freely  through  when 
it  is  shaken  ;  this  cup  is  fastened  to  the  lower  end 
of  a  wooden  rod  about  two  and  a  half  leet  lon<;. 
which  serves  as  a  handle,  and  the  operator  pasucs 
along  the  drill  with  an  even  pace,  shaking  the 
cup  constantly  and  thus  dropping  the  seeds  even- 
ly and  expeditiously.  The  disadvantages  are, 
that  it  is  requisite  to  draw  a  furrow  previously,  and 
aflerwards  to  cover  wiih  a  hoe.  If  the  land  is 
well  prepared,  several  furrows  may  be  drawn  at 
once  by  means  of  a  horse  attached  to  an  instru- 
ment for  the  purpose,  somewhat  resemblintr  a 
large  heavy  rake  head,  with  short  blunt  teeth. 
The  teeth  of  a  cultivator,  inserted  into  such  an  in- 
strument, are  still  better.  In  this  way  a  roan  may 
plant  fi^ra  one  quarter  to  one  half  an  acre  a  day, 
the  quantity  varying  with  the  distance  of  the  drills 
from  each.  But  with  a  good  drilling  machine,  he 
may  sow  and  cover  the  seeds  equally  well  with 
one-tenth  of  the  time  and  labor. 

Many  entirely  neglect  the  culture  of  tamips 
from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  suitable  drills ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  this  difficulty  is  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  very  limited  extent  to  which 
they  have  been  cultivated.  Attention  has  not 
been  sufficiently  directed  to  their  construction. 
Nearly  all  the  patent  machines  which  have  hither- 
to been  oflereid  for  sale,  without  possessing  any 
very  decided  and  exclusive  advantage,  or  any 
thing  truly  valuable  but  what  was  known  long 
a^o,  have  beep  offered  at  unreasonably  high 
prices.  It  is  true  there  is  always  an  advantatre 
in  purchasing  implements  and  machines  ready 
inade,  as  when  made  by  the  quantity  they  can  be 
furnished  much  cheaper ;  but  a  turnip  drill,  suffi- 
ciently good,  need  not  in  any  case  to  cost  more 
than  two  or  three  dollars.  A  good  mechanic  can 
easily  make  one  for  this  sum.  To  enable  the 
farmer  if  necessary  io  contrive  and  construct  one 
for  himself,  or  under  his  own  direction,  the  ibllow- 
iug^im perfect  suggestions  are  furnished. 

Drills,  for  sowing  turnips,  are  driven  by  the 
hand,  and  sow  one  row  at  a  time.  •  They  resem- 
ble in  form  a  light  wheelbarrow,  being  pushed  be- 
fore the  operator.  As  but  little  strength  is  re- 
quired, ana  as  lightness  is  indispensable  to  ease  in 
working,  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  may  be 
of  stiff  hoop  iron  merely,  and  kept  to  its  circular 
shape  by  the  usual  number  of  spokes  /rom  the 
centre.  The  contrivance  for  dropping  and  cover- 
ing fortrterly  consisted  of  three  pari^,  one  ibr 
ploughing  the  furrow,  a  second  for  dropping,  and 
a  third  lor  covering  the  seed.  These  parts  are 
kept  separate  in  some  drills  now  constructed. 
fiut  the  most  simple  contrivance  is  where  these 
three  parts  are  united.  This  is  effected  by  making 
the  dropper,  or  hollow  wooden  piece  through 
which  the  seed  descends  to  the  earth,  similar  in 
shape  to  the  coulter  of  a  plough.  Two  or  three 
inches  of  the  lower  extremity  runs  in  the  earth, 
and  is  cased  with  sheet  iron,  so  as  to  be  more  ea- 
sily pushed  forward  through  the  soil.  This,  be- 
ing open  at  the  bottom  and  behind  for  an  inch  or 
two  upwards,  suflers  the  seed  to  pass  freely  out, 
l^low  the  surface  of  the  earth,  ancl  as  soon  as  the 
dropper  passes  the  earth  falls  upon  the  seed  and 
covers  it.  The  depth  of  planting  is  regulated  by 
the  operator  by  means  of  the  handles  of  the  drill. 
Most  drills,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country, 
are  now  constructed  with  these  thiee  parts  thus 
combined. 
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A  contrivance  for  more  completely  covering  the 
seed  conaists  f  n  adding  several  short  chains  to  the 
drill,  which,  hy  dTrag^ing  aAer  it  upon  the  seed;  ef- 
fectually rake  them  in.  Unlike  a  toothed  harrow, 
these  chains  do  not  become  obstructed  by  sticks, 
straw,  &c. 

In  most  drills,  the  dropper  immediately  follows 
the  wheel ;  but  in  some  it  precedes  it,  the  wheel 
being  made  broad  serves  as  a  roller  to  press  the 
soil  upon  the  newly  sown  seed. 

The  chief  difference  in  drills,  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  chief  variation  in  the  different  patents, 
and  which  is  still  least  perfected,  is  the  contrivance 
for  dropping  the  seeds  evenly  from  the  hopper. 
In  one  of  the  simplest,  the  vessel  for  holding  the 
seed,  is  a  short  cylinder  with  a  horizontal  axis, 
made  of  sheet  tin,  and  with  a  number  of  holes  in 
its  circumference  for  the  seed  to  pass  through  ;  this 
cylinder  is  kept  constantly  revolving  by  the  motion 
of  the  'drill.  An  improvement  in  this,  consists  in 
making  the  seed  box  of  the  shape  of  a  very  short 
cylinder  terminated  at  each  end  by  a  cone;  and 
the  dropping  part  consists  of  a  separate  ring  or 
short  open  cylinder  of  tin,  sliding  closely  on  the 
cylindrical  part  of  the  seed  box.  Several  rings, 
with  holes  of  different  sizes,  for  different  kinds  of 
seeds,  may  be  thus  used  on  the  same  machine. 
Rotary  motion  is  given  to  this  cylinder  in  two 
ways.  In  one  the  machine  has  two  wheels,  the 
seed  box  being  placed  on  the  axle  between  them 
and  revolving  with  them.  This  is  recommended 
for  its  great  simplicity.  In  the  other,  a  strap 
passes  from  a  small  wheel  on  the  axle  of^the  main 
wheel,  to  another  wheel  on  the  axle  of  the  seed 
box.  The  motion  of  the  seed  box  may  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  by  varying  the  size  of  the 
strap  wheels.  This  contrivance  is  well  adapted 
to  sowing  all  kinds  of  round  smooth  seeds,  as  tur- 
nips, peas,  &c.  • 

In  another  contrivance,  a  circular  brush,  kept 
constantly  revolving,  sweeps  against  the  seed 
holes,  and  keeps  them  from 'becoming  clogged  by 
driving  the  seed  through.  In  Robbin's  planting 
machine,  this  principle  is^  modified  by  substituting 
a  snapping  wire  spring  for  the  brush.  This  is 
adapted  to  irregulariy  shaped  seeds,  as  mangel 
wurtzel  and  corn,  fiut  it  is  liable  to  get  out  of  or- 
der. A  simple  and  certain  method  of  throwing 
out  these  seeds  evenly,  is  yet  a  desideratum. 

J.  J.  T. 


Protti  the  (London)  Mechanica'  Magaxine. 

t 

smith's  ever-pointed  stone-cutting 

CHISEL. 

The  ordinary  chisels  used  for  dressing  and  cut- 
ting-stone very  frequently  want  sharpening,  which 
is  an  operation  requiring  time,  judgment,  and  ex- 
pense; having,  when  blunted,  to  be  forged  and 
sharpened  and  afterwards  hardened  and  temper- 
ed. A  machine-maker  of  the  name  of  Smith,  in 
this  town,  has  lately  invented  an  ever-pointed  chi- 
sel, which  will^  I  think,  soon  be  g:enerally  adopted, 
provided  it  be  made  cheap.    It  is  in  fact  an  ap- 

Slication  of  the  principle  upon  which  Messrs. 
lordans'  (or  rather  Mr.  Hawkins')  ever-pointed 
pencil  is  constructed.  A  thin  plate  of  well  tem- 
pered steel,  of  the  width  of  the  chisel  required,  is 
placed  between  two  cheeks  of  iron  and  held 
tightly  between  them,  by  means   which  I  shall 


descibe.  The  point  of  the  thin  st(»el  project- 
ing beyond  the  ends  of  the  iron  cheeks,  forms 
the  cutting  edge  of  the  chisel;  and  as  soon  as 
the  edge  which  projects  is  worn  away  by  the 
friction  of  the  pinnmg  stone,  the  steel  is  ad- 
vanced between  the  cheekn,  and  the  edge  is 
thus  immediately  renewed.  To  prevent  f  he  steel 
plate  from  slipping  sideways,  there  are  studs 
on  each  side  of  it,  on  one  of* the  iron  cheeks, 
which  go  into  corresponding  holes  in  the  other 
cheek.  The  whole  is  held  together  by  a  col- 
lar or  mortise  slipping  over,  and  hammered  up 
tiffhtly,  the  cheeks  being  of  a  wedge  shape. 
When  the  mortise,  or  collar,  is  *  driven  properly 
home,  a  groove  therein  coincides  with  a  groove  in 
the  cheek  of  the  chisel,  and  a  wedge  being  put 
into  the  hole  thus  formed,  holds  the  whole  chisel 
tight;  and  prevents  the  mortise  from  being  shaken 
off  by  the  blows  of  the  mallet. 

At  the  top  of  each  cheek,  on  the  inside,  is  the 
half  worm-of  a  screw;  between  these,  a^rew  is 
inserted,  the  end  of  which  touches  the  top  t)f  the 
steel  plate;  and  on  being  turned  down  with  a 
screw-driver,  or  otherwise,  forces  the'  steel  out 
from  between  the  cheeks  for  renewing  the  work- 
ing edge.  r 

1  hope  I  ^ave  described  the  thing  cleaHy  enough 
to  be  understood  by  my  brother  masons  and  your 
readers,  without  the  aid  of  a  drawing:  my  hands 
are  too  rough  and  stiff  with  handling  the  mallet  and 
chisel,  and  moving  our  hard  native  stone,  to  at* 
tempt  the  draughtsman* 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

A  Stonemason. 

Bradford,  Yorkshire,  Nov.  28,  1837. 


From  the  (LondoB)  Meehtnica'  Magulne. 

EFFICACY   OF  LIOHTNINO   RODS,   OR   CON- 
DUCTORS. 

^y  F,  Alaceroni. 

I  perceive  that  a  question  is  mooted  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  whether  in  the  case  of  a 
certain  "monument  140  feet  high,  erected  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  1,400  feei  high,  augmented 
safety  or  danger,  would  be  the  consequence  of 
attaching  to  it  a  conductor  or  paratonnere  1"  I 
am  induced  to  call  the  attention  of  your  intellec- 
tual readers  to  this  passage,  as  I  am  Very  sure  that 
the  subject  is  of  great  importance  to  society. 
About  six  months  ago  (vol  xxvi.  p.  867)  you  ho- 
nored me  by  giving  insertion  to  my  account  of  a 
safety  gunpowder  magazine,  in  which  I  speak  of 
lightning  conductors,  and  to  which  I  would  request 
your  readers  to  refer.  There  is  just  now  a  gentle- 
man, one  Lieutenant  Green,  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
who  is  endeavouring  to  convince  the  public  by 
his  writing,  that  conductors  are  prone  to  cause  the 
dandage  they  are  intended  to  avert.  I  must  say, 
that  1  regard  this  statement  as  a  mischief^  for  I 
have  seen  too  much  of  the  saving  power  of  conduc- 
tors not  to  wish  that  every  house  in  Great  Britain 
were  protected  by  one. 

Lieut.  Green,  in  his  ant i- paratonnere  pamphlet, 
lately  published  by  Tanner,  of  New  Bond  street, 
tells  us  of  fifty  churches  in  this  country  having 
bee6  lately  struck  by  lightning,  bepause  they  had 
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metfti  vanes  !  To  be  sure— but  metal  vanes  are 
not  conductors;  and  conductors  should  not  be 
formed  of  a  wire  scarcely  bipriirer  than  a  bell  wire. 
In  my  above  quoted  article,  1  have  stated,  that  a 
tube  is  better  for  a  conductor  than  a  solid  rod, 
because  it  is  to  the  surface  of  bodies  that  electrici- 
ty adheres.  Nothin<;^  could  be  fitter  for  the  purpose 
than  iron  gas  pipes;  but  their  connexions  and  at- 
tachments, down  the  building  must  be  of  stone,  or 
other  non-conductin<r  materials. 

Previously  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter's,  at 
Rome,  being  protected  by  numerous  conductors,  by 
the  French  government,  damage  was  continually 
being  done  to  the  upper  part  of  that  stupendous 
edifice;  but  never  was  the  least  injury  inflicted  af- 
ter the  application. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  an  elevated  and 
efficient  conductor  will  give  its  protection  more  fre- 
quently in  perfect  silence,  and  unobserved,  than 
by  conducting  into  the  ground,  or  water,  a  posi- 
tive discharge  of  electric  matter,  accompanied  by 
a  fliish  and  thunder.  The  many-pointed  conductors 
will  silently  draw  of)' the  electricity  from  a  passing 
cloud,  without  any  discharge,  properly  so  called, 
BO  that  the  blow  has  been  parried  if  it  be  not  a 
bull  to  say  90,  before  it  is  struck. 

During  my  several  sojourns  at  Rome,  I  have 
made  particular  inquiries  into  the  effects  of  light- 
ning on  St.  Peter's  church.  After  the  numerous 
substantial,  many-pointed  conductors  were  affixed 
to  the  summit,  and  most  substantinl,  and  most 
prominent  angles,  by  the  French  in  1808,  an  elec- 
tric discharge  was  not  known  to  have  fallen  upon 
it  more  than  three  times,  and  then  it  did  no  injury. 
It  appears  that  the  clouds,  in  passing  over  the 
church,  are  deprived  of  their  plus  electricity  by  the 
conductors,  just  as  a  Leyden  jar  is  silently  equili- 
brized  by  the  presentation  of  a  metallic,  pointed 
conductor.  How  many  ships  would  be  saved  from 
damage,  conflagration,  and,  perhaps,  instant  sub- 
mersion, by  properly  constructed  vehicles  for  con- 
veying the  electric  fluid  over  the  sides  into  the 
waterT  What  inconvenence  could  be  felt,  from 
a  branched  rod  and  a  chain  from  the  mast-head, 
han^ng  along  the  shrouds  into  the  water !  All 
the  failures  of  conductors  arise  from  their  want  of 
sufficient  mass  of  metal.  A  zinc  chain,  or  tube, 
would  be  far  less  liable  to  oxidation  than  iron ; 
and,  as  I  have  before  remarked  in-  the  case  of  a 
powder  magazine,  &c.,  the  metal  might  easily  be 
Kept  with  a  clear  surface,  by  an  occasional  rub- 
bing with.a  brick-bat.  About  London  we  see 
conductors  not  thicker  than  a  quill,  applied  to  shot 
towers,  tall  chimneys,  &c.,  whereas  they  ought  to 
be  gas  ixxbcB  of  at  least  nn  inch  in  diameter.  The 
top  ought  to  be  formed  in  the  manner  of  a  branch 
of  a  tree,  with  five  or  six  points  of  copper  gilt,  the 
extreme  points  being  of  pure  gold  or  silver,  as  are 
those  at  Rome. 

In  some  volcanic  districts,  over  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  solidified  crust  of  our  globe,  which 
covers  the  yet  incandescent  mass,  is  thinner  or 
more  porous,  than  at  other  points,  the  electrical  ex- 
change of  compliments  between  the  earth  and 
atmosphere,  are  almost  as  frequently  directed  up- 
wards from  the  earth  to  the  cloudt;  as  in  the  con- 
trary direction.  Even  against  such  upward  dis- 
charges, the  conductors  inserted  in  the  earth  and 
ascending  lo  the  summit  of  the  building,  will  pre- 
serve them  from  injury.  I  have  witnessed  a  great 
many  iastances  of  asceodiog  streams  of  electricity, 


some  of  which  I  have  remarked  opon  in  your 
pages,  particuiariy  in  Nob.  401  and  40S^  and  1 
am  induced  to  thmk  that  we  should  see  many 
more  exhrbitioiis  of  the  process,  were  it  not  for 
the  trees  which  act  as  silent  conductors,  both  up- 
wards and  downwards.  Electricity  la  the  real 
food  of  plants  which  they  absorb  through  the  in- 
numerable points  of  their  leaves  and  branches. 
On  the  same  principle  should  a  lightning-conduct- 
or be  conB  true  ted  wiih  as  many  points  as  con- 
venient. 

Lieut  Green  says,  "seventy-nine  churches  in 
Great  Britain  have  in  a  few  years  been  etrack, 
some  of  them  destroyed;  many,  after  being  fiir- 
ninhed  with  from  one  to  four  conductors.     All  of 
of  those  struck  had  metal  vanes."    Ilow  "  many 
out  of  the  seventy-nine  churches,  were  fumiBh^ 
with  conductors,  this  opponent  to  Benjamin  FraLk- 
lin  does  not  tell  us.    lie  only  shows  the  danger 
of  metal  vanes  inviting  .the  lightning,   i%itbouta 
conductor  to  take  it  awav.    A  bit  of  wire  attached 
to  the  walls  by  iron  eye  bolts,  or  staples,  ib  certain- 
ly more  likely  to  cause  mischief  than  to  give  pro- 
tection.   A  proper  and  elevated  conductor  will 
generally  carry  off  the  electricity  silently,  without 
any  apparent  discharge.^ 


From  the  Fumer's  rifciiiin 
INJUBT   FROM   D1BSTBOTI5G  BIRDS. 

The  culture  of  the  earth  is  the  most  primitive, 
natural  and  extensive  emplovment  of^  civilized 
life.  It  brings  with  it  cheerfulness  and  affluence, 
and  fosters  them  under  its  broad  wing;  never 
deserting  nor  weaning  them  from  its  parent  pro- 
tection. Every  wise  observer  of  cause  and  enect 
can  tell  that  its  increase  in  honor  as  an  employ- 
ment, and  in  profit  as  a  support  and  source  of  in- 
dividual and  national  prosperity,  is  a  great  result 
and  criterion  of  refinement.  A  vagrant  life  and 
subsistence,  like  beasts  of  prey,  by  the  uncertain 
toils  of  the  chase,  are  the  untaught  evidences  of 
ignorance  and  barbarity;  hunting  and  fishing,  but 
the  instinctive  resorts  of  human  nature  in  its  wild- 
ness. 

The  teeming  duet  from  which  Omnipotence 
franied  the  wonders  of  our  animal  economy  is  a 
fitting  and  proximate  source,  whence  we  might 
hope  to  derive  its  nourishment.  The  savage  of  the 
wilderness  permits  the  land  over  which  be  roams 
td  lie  fallow;  only  because  ignorance  has  sealed  to 
him  the  letter  and  effect  of  that  revelation  which 
declares,  "God  formed  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground."  The  unfoldings  of  that  revelation,  its 
diffusion,  and  the  gradually  increasing  light  of  its 
expanding  beams,  have  been  ever  the  heralds, 
and  cause  of  civilization,  and  with  this  agricul- 
liire  goes  hand  in  hand.  The  past,  in  all  its  ma- 
niibld  views  and  bearings,  gives  the  proof  of  ex- 
perience to  the  remark;  futurity  will  sustain  it  by 
bringing  to  pass  the  prophecy  concerning  ChrisG- 
anity  and  the  efliects  of  its  spread;  "they  shall 
beat  their  swords  into  plouglishares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning-hooks.'' 

•  Note,  The  above  article  is  inserted  because  the 
fact  stated  respecting  St.  Peter's  Church  is  deemed 
important;  it  otherwise  assumes  as  facts  what  requires 
to  be  verified.— £<i. 
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Bat  agriculture  is  not  only  the  most  natural,  it 
is  alao  the  most  alluring  and  pleasant  of  the  my- 
riad pureuitB  of  humanity.    The  variety  of  the 
apartments  and  furniture  of  nature,  the  glory  of 
her  coloring,  the  frh^x^nce  of  her  odors,  and  the 
ever  varying  hue  and  aspect  of  her  peasons,  are 
the  great  fountains  of  a  variety^  without  which 
the  existence  of  a  changing  and  diange- loving 
creature,  would  be  a  terrible  monotony.    It  is 
pleasant  too  to  plaht  in  hope,  and   to    watch 
through  years  of  youth  and  bloom  to  decay.    It 
is  pleasaitt  to  train  the  vine,  to  pluck  its  ripening 
clusters,  and  to  repose  in  the  shade  of  its  spread- 
ing greenness.  It  is  pleasant  to  anticipate  through 
winter,  the  flowers,  the  dew,  and  the  bright  sky  of 
«pring.    ft  is  delightful  to  view  the  waving  fields 
ripen  unto  the  harvest.    And  though'  in  turning 
the  rank  and  reeking  soil  we  ipay  remember  with 
a  sigh  that  we  are  moving  the  wasted  mould  of 
raany  a  one  once  as  free  in  thought  and  life  as 
him  who  guides  the  plough,  the  next  flower  that 
attracts  the  eye  will  chide  our  useless  melancholy. 
But  we  would  not  run  wild  with  a  general  view 
of  a  theme  so  enticing  to  thought  and  fancy;  we 
would  but  pursue  a  branfeh,  a  single,  small,  but  im- 
portant and  prolific  branch  of  this  extensive  sub- 
ject; one  which,  though  in  its  mention  it  may  seem 
paltry  and  trifling,  richly  deserves  a'  discussion 
among  other  branches  which  have  received  at- 
tention, to  the  exclusion  of  this,  on]y  because 
they  are  more  superficially  apparent. 

This  suWect  naturally  presents  itself  in  the  two 
following  divisions— and  they  will  embrace  the 
consideration  of  the  whcfle  object  which  we  have 
in  view.  1st.  The  intimate  connexion  which  ex- 
ists between  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  the 
increase  and  diminution  of  our  indigenous  birds, 
and  the  injury  resulting  from  their  wanton  and  in- 
discriminating  destruction.  2d.  The  best  means 
of  putting  an  end  to  this  injury  with  its  cause— 
and  as  far  as  possible  in  the  limited  space  which  is 
allowed  us— we  will  endeavor  to  prove  that  these 
topics  are  not  by  any  means  to  be  overlooked  and 
flighted  in  the  dlflTerent  views  of  the  general  sub- 
ject of  agriculture. 

Those  who  believingly  adopt  the  atheist  theory 
of  a  chance  creation,  must  in  consistency  discard 
that  uhimale  doctrine  of  Christianity,  that  every 
thing,  however  diminutive  it  may  be,  is  formed  for 
some  end.    We  are  glad  that  we  differ  fVom  them. 
We  rejoice  in  believing  that  every  existence,  ani- 
mate or  inanimate,  is  a  member  of  a  vaist  and 
united  f&mily  of  servants  and  worshipper?,  that 
nothing  is  formed  in  vain,  that  every  atom  has 
its  task  to  perform,  as  surely  as  every  spirit  an  ac- 
count to  render.    Idleness  is  an  unnatural  word 
coined  to  describe  an  unnatural  propensity.    In 
the  wide  sense  of  subservience  to  a  divine  design, 
the  world  knows  not  the  term,  nor  the  trait  which 
it  describes.    There  is  nothing  idle,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  for  weal  or  for  wo,  rearing  or  casting  down; 
building,  or  bringing  to  nought,  for  judgment  or 
in  mercy,  creation  is  a  vast  and  faithful  agent  do- 
ing the  biddings  of  an  A^mighty  and  Omniscient 
<xo  vemor.  Our  subject  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  idea,  let  us  apply  it  more  practically. 

We  think  we  may  say,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  none  of  the  birds  of  the  air,  not  even , 
those  which  are  now  most  sought,  for  that  pur- 
pose, were  originally  created  expressly  for  food,  and 
yet  that  seems  to  be  the  only  light  in  which  we 
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regard  them.    Our  first  parents  and  their  posteri- 
ty, till  after  the  flood  had  ravaged  the  earth,  and 
cnanged  our  race  and  the  laws  of  life  and  con- 
duct under  which  they  were  created,  were  forbid- 
den to  eat  of  that  which  had  life.    The  whole  ani- 
mal kingdom  was  interdicted  as  food;  a  fact  which 
modern  epicures  may  believe  with  wonder.    And 
even  now,  when  by  permission  rather  than  com- 
mand, the  primitive  rule  is  abandoned,  and  we 
destroy  life  to  appease  the  cravings  of  hunger, 
thousands  of  species,  both  of  beasts  and  birds 
bear,  whether  rightly  or  through  mere  caprice, 
the  character  of  uncleanness.  Nay,  even  of  those 
of  the  feathered  creation,  which*  do  not  come  un- 
der the  latter  class,  a  vast  number  are  too  small 
and  worthless  to  be  seriously  sought  for  as  food, ' 
too  diminutive  and  paltry  iaappearance  and  avail- 
ability as  conducive  to  subsistence,  to  rewaid  the 
labors  of  those  who  would  look  to  them  for  a  sup- 
ply of  their  wants— unavailing  as  far  as  any  di- 
rect influence  upon  man  is  concerned  bujt  to  please 
his  eye,  and  thrill  his  ear  with  their  melody,  and 
yet  it  is  with  these  smaller  members  of  the  tribe 
that  we  have  now,  chiefly,  to  do,  in  pursuing  our 
subject.    These  diminutive  and  seemingly  worth- 
less, though  pretty  creatures,  are,  strange  as  it 
may  seem  to  those  who  think  that  to  kill  them  is 
so  pleasant  and  agreeable  a  sport,  of  immense  ad- 
vantage in  the  great  design  and  economy  of  na- 
ture.   That  these  species,  then,  were  created  at 
first,  or  are  now  permitted  to  exist  and  increase, 
merely  to  supply  food  to  our  race,  is  an  idea,  whi6h 
any  one  but  he  who  is  endowed  with  a'  Lilli- 
putian mind  or  appetite  will  discard.    For  what 
then  were  they  formed?  for  certainly  they  are  the 
work  of  design— the  produce  of  a  hand  whbse 
omniscience  covers  at  an  onward  glance,  the  whole 
existence  of  the  object  he  is  framing.    What  is 
there  in  the  great  business  of  the  universe?    With 
the  solution  of  this  questioA  we  open  up  our  sub- 
ject to  the  reader,  and  give  it  forth  to  the  agricul- 
turist from  its  obscurity,  as  a  subject  worthy,  at 
least,  of  thought 

The  nature  and  habitg  of  birds,  are  as  widely 
different,  as  those  of  the  more  faniiliar,  because 
more  accessible  beasts,  and  therefore  we  woirfd 
no^  be  understood  as  saying,  that  all^  even  of 
these  more  diminutive  species,  are  useful  to  the 
farmer.    It  is  not  so.    Some  are  of  no  use,  otheni 
decidedly  injurious,  and  with  the  latter  we  would 
hold  no  terms;  we  Would  say,  destroy  them  in 
any  manner,  which  in  itself  would  not  do  more 
injury  than  it  would  prevent  if  successful- but  a 
large  number  of  these  creatures  are  most  useful 
and  faithful  servants  of  the  tiller  of  the  ground. 
And  that  is  not  all;  their  labor  is  manifold.    A 
great  multitude  unite  with  some  of  the  beasts 
and  larger  birds,  in  doing  the  vast  and  indispensa- 
ble duty  of  removing  the  impurities  of  decaying 
vegetable  and  animal  matter  which  but  for  them 
would  be  a  much  more  prolific  sourx%  of  mias- 
ma and  disease.    Tliey  are  the  great  unpaid  and 
unthanked  scavengers  of  the  earth.    While  my- 
riads, as  we  have  said  before,  are  the  assistants 
and  ready  instruments  of  the  farmer,  and  through 
him  of  mankind.    Let  him  who  would  derive  in- 
formation to  stengthen  our  remark  and  his  own 
conviction^,  con'^ult  the  natural  history  of  this  cu- 
rious and  beautiful  race-^nd  his  doubts  Will  va- 
nish and  give  place  to  a  lighf  which  should  long 
dinee  have  shone  upon  him  and  guided  him  in  re- 
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ferenee  to  thii  mattar.  He  will  find  that  almoet  all 
our  most  common  and  numerous  birds  nourish 
themselves  and  their  young  by  the  insects  which  are 
so  destructive  to  greenness  and  fruit  fulnes^^'-a 
very  few  species,  to  which  we  have  referred  before 
— destroy  the  useful  produce  of  the  earth,  and  even 
they  do  not  half  the  injury  which  is  caused  b^ 
•the  trespasses  of  their  paid  slaughterers.  Buttneir 
ravages  are  far  overbalanced  bv  the  multitudes, 
and  they  the  most  persecuted  because  the  most 
inoffensive  and  exposed,  whose  sole  occupation  is 
the  rearing  of  their  broods  and  the  instinctive 
search  for  and  destruction  of  these  insect  enemies 
of  vefpetation — the  worm  which  consumes  and 
corrodes  the  thriving  and  spreading  root — ^the  fly 
which  wastes  the  green  and  shady  leaf— and  the 
myriads  of  other  tiny  but  baneful  creatures— the 
alQQOst  microscope  vermin  of  our  fields  and  irar- 
dens,  which  canker,  decay,  and  disease,  if  they 
do  not  devour,  the  tender  and  budding  plant— and 
wbicb  are  only  less,  in  number  and  less  formidable 
than  the  locusts  of  £gynt  because  of  the  services 
of  the  race  which  some- look  upon  as  only  made  to 
be  destroyed. 

fiat  let  us  further  inquire,  if  we  would  have  still 
larger  and  more  impressive  ideas  of  the  impor- 
tance of  our  subjecl,  what  are  the  most  numerous 
and  general  causes  of  the  great  and  distressing 
fluctuations  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  pro- 
duce of  our  fertile  and  almost  illimitable  country, 
and  the  necessarily  consequent  variations  in  those 
branches  of  our  commerce  of  which  agriculture 
U  the  more  direct  and  immediate  parent,  and  even 
in  those  which  are  more  remotely  connected  with 
it  What  destroy,  year  after  year,  the  growing 
fruits  of  many  a  faithfully  wrought  gairden,  the  lux- 
uriant and  hard  earned  gtaiq,  of  many  a  waving 
field,  nipped  in  their  bloom  and  consumed  in  their 
beauty  and  promise  by  soma  untimely,  and,  alaf , 
inereasing  cause,  ^  The'great  staples  of  many  of 
our  stales  are  wasted  ami  rained  too  often  to  al- 
low of  aupineiiess  upon  the  subject.  We  would 
point  a  finger,  which  would  warn  while  it  instructs, 
to  the  teeming  answen  to  the  questions  we  have 
proposed,  which  stand  forth  in  the  numberiess  pa- 
ragirapba  which  the  journals  of  many  a  season  of 
want  and  hunger  unfold,  and  which  tell  sadly  of 
a  cause  and  ofiect,  in  regard  to  whose  prevention 
we  ««  poweriess,  without  the  aid  of  the  perse- 
eated  tnbea  whose  services  we  have  been  eulogiz- 
ing. And  what  is  still  more  alarming,  as  the 
bum  of  business  and  settlement  increase,  as  the 
mouths  which  are  readjr  to  devour  the  produce  of 
tbe  soil  become  more  numerous  and  clamorous — 
the  eause  of  this  want  is  increasing,  and  its^only 
remedy  becoming  every  day  less  proportionate  in 
power  to  the  duty  which  it  peHorms.  It  is  a 
gloomy  thought,  but  gloom  is  not  enough;  the 
evil  is  serious,  but  like  other  evils  whose  progress 
is  slow,  and  whose  causes  are  minute  and  rami- 
fied, ihey  are  not  duly  appreciated;  the  subject 
needs  combined  reflection  and  steady  action.  Let 
our  remarks  especially  impress  on  the  young  the 
thought,  that  every  missile  aimed  in  sport  tends 
to  taSe  food  from  the  mouths  of  the  poor  and  fa- 
miahing— that  if  suceeasful  in  its  aim  it  destroys 
iti  pretty  vietim,  however  small  in  proportion 
may  be  its  immediate  and  perceivable  effect-^Ht  de- 
prives the  agriculturists  of  tbe  life^time  labor  of 
one  faithful  servant  at  least,  perhaps  of  more  who 
paririi  in  A  deaerted  neit    Let  them  make  biu 


remember  that  every  swallow  which  pierces  tbe 
air,  so  long  the  sprightly  mocker  uf  his  ambitious 
sportsmanship,  so  long  aimed  at  in  hope,  but  per- 
haps in  vain  while  on  the  wing,  but  slaia  in  re- 
venge when  it  alights  to  rest,  is  making  more 
sure  and  effective  the  seed  of  the  sower,  is  surely 
increasing  the  bread  of  the  reaper,  jand  Ibod  lor 
industrious  poverty  and  national  wealth.  The 
race  was  not  ibrroed  in  vain.  £ach  one  has  its  task 
to  perlbrm;  we  sin  in  wantonly  destroying  them, 
first  against,  him  who  made  them  for  his  j^lorj, 
then  against  ourselves,  willingly  ignorant  of  their 
untaught  "  labor  of  love.'' 

We  would  apeal,  then,  to  the  young,  to  most 
active  and  thoughtless  enemies  of  the  feathered 
creation:  to  the  rising  generation,  the  hoipe  of  the 
country,  who  are  unwillingly,  and  perhaps^  as  far 
as  motive  is  concerned,  inndcently  doing  that 
country  which  it  is  their  high  ambition  to  serve, 
an  injury,  which  is  irreparable,  and  deep.  And 
what  is  more  directly  iitlerestiug  to  thenoselves, 
though  perhaps  not  so  deserving  of  thought,  they 
are  by  every  act  of  destruction,  injuring  that  dis- 
position, and  those  sensibilities,  which  are  so 
lovely  in  many  of  the  young,  but  which  is  lost  as 
manhood  steals  apace,  peibaps  by  the  united  in- 
dulgence of  this  and  other  hardening  habits.  If 
to  such  an  aspiring  youth,  joyful  and  giving  joy, 
in  the  glad  hope  and  promise  of  future  usefuinea, 
the  soft  intercession  against  crueltv,  of  a  tender  mo- 
ther or  a  fond  sister,  come  in  vain,  or  are  derided 
and  disobeyed,  as  the  weaHnesses  of  femixuDe 
hearts,  we  would  offer  the  higher  and  more  sacred 
consideration,  that  if  they  are  too  manly  to  yieM  to 
such  mild  petitions,  they  should  be  manly  enoo^ 
to  feel  and  to  be  proud  to  feel,  a  responsilnlity  lor 
their  country's  welfare,  breaking  |in  with  every 
ray  of  knowledge,  and  beating  with  every  poke 
of  young  and  Duoyant  life.  They  are  not  too 
young  to  be  gladdened  and  ennobled  by  the 
thought  that  even  they  are  contributing  their  mite, 
and  Uiat  in  a  comparatively  importaat  way.  to  na- 
tional honor,  growth  and  advancement.  We  ap- 
peal to  all  their  warm  and  peculiar  feelings  whieh 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  that  we 
may  induce  them  to  give,  if  not  their  positive  as- 
sistance in  helping  on  the  work  of  reformation  ia 
this  respect,  at  least  their  negative  aid  in  restrain- 
ing their  own  strange  propensities  and  tempta- 
tions to  slaughter,  for  amusementi  this  useful 
race. 

If  then,  these  creatures,  when*  considered  col- 
lectively, are  of  80  much  advantage  and  profit  to 
the  cultivator,  and  have  so  important  a  connezioQ 
with  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  community— 
if  their  destruction  is  so  widely  and  inconside- 
rately earned  on.  and  their  decrease  so  rapkl 
and  'alarming— if^  the  fact  presses  upon  us  that 
even  in  this  the  youth  of  our  government,  whea 
our  Jubilee  of  republicanism  has  scarcely  passed, 
and  in  this  thinly  settled  state  of  our  country,  we 
are  fast  losing  from  eye  and  ear  the  flight,  the 
song,  and  especially  the  services  of  these  feather- 
ed fellow-workers  in  the  culture  of  the  soil— if 
they  are  fast  disappearing  from  among  us  and 
around  us,  fast  yielding  to  the  hum  and  the  dan^^ 
of  crowded  settlements  and  busy  and  wanton  lii^ 
and  leaving  their  annual  work  undone — we  must 
awake;  as  a  great  agricultural  people  we  most 
awake,  and  look  to  our  interests;  we  must  protect 
thaeeaenrants  in  their  old  habits  and  employment 
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>— or  we  will  gradually,  but  irrecoverably  lote 
Ihelr  tfervicee.  With  these  reflections  we  are 
brought  to  the  remaining  part  ot*  our  subject — is 
there  no  remedy  for  the  evils  we  have  described  ? 

And  first  we  would  propose  the  attainment  of 
this  great  object,  to  the  parents,  guides  and  pre- 
veptorti  of  ifee  young— they  are  the  great  fountain 
liead  of^effort,  the  sources  of  dopp  and  well  direct- 
ed endeavor.  We  would  propose  it  to  them  as 
patriolS)  as  li-rends  and  upholders  of  the  stalwart 
farmers  of  our  country,  the  strength  of  the  com- 
tnoniiy,  the  honor  of*^our  government,  and  espe- 
cially as  afTeciionate  well-wishers  to  the  youth 
over  whom  they  have  the  charge  and  oversight 
They  must  feel  its  importance;  Oet  the  feeling 
guide  them  in  social  counsel,  training  and  govern- 
ment Let  them  teach,  with  other  more  usual 
branch^  of  instruction,  the  sin  and  ibily  of  the 
vpecies  of  cruelty  which  constitutes  the  injury 
complained  of^  and  we  need  not  look  beyond  their 
labors  for  the  remedy  of  this  evil.  They  are  su- 
preme, each  in  his  own  circle.  Let  them  in  kind- 
ness, tnit  with  unyielding  steadiness,  perform  to- 
ward their  offspring,  this  with  other  family  duties, 
and  the  work  is  done.  But  we  are  not  over  san- 
guine in  this  view  of  the  subject  ^  United  and 
combined  effort  in  this  quarter,  caniiot  be  reason- 
ably expected.  Truth  may  take  root  and  flourish 
hers  and  there ;  but  as  for  a  general  and  immedi- 
ate attention  to  the  object  proposed — it  is  scarcely 
thought  possible,  at  least  it  is  improbable. 

Again  we  would  appeal  to  the  self-interest  of 
owners  and  cultivators  of  land.  They  must,  sure- 
ly, be  icnorant  of  the  injury  which  is  in  progress, 
when  mey  allow  it  to  go  on  unreproved  before 
iheir  eyes.  We  would  appeal  even  to  their  own 
aejfiBhness  and  love  of  gain,  if  no  higher  motive 
will  reach  them,  and  entreat  them  as  their  influ- 
ence gives  them  opportunity,  to  give  themselves 
to  a  work,  the  first  corisequence  of  whose  success 
will  be  their  own  welfare,  the  second  the  welfare 
of  their  country.  <  They  are  supreme,  each  one 
jover  his  own  territory,  be  it  large  or  small.  Let 
then)  resist  and  punish  everv  trespass  of  the  wan- 
ton slaughterers  of  birds— let  them  declare  war 
against  the  whole  tribe  of  truant  murderers,  whose 
daily  sport  is  the  spoiling  of  the  nest,  the  inven- 
tion of  new  and  the  use  of  their  old  and  destruc- 
tive snares,  and  the  more  i/nmediate  devastations 
of  gun  and  bow,  and  missile.  Let  our  sturdy  far- 
mers hold  themselves' forth  as  steadfast  resistors  of 
eVery  such  act,  and  more  particularly  of  every 
entry,  for  this  pur^se,  upon  tho  lands  for  which, 
as  stewards  of  our,  country's  prosperity,  they  are 
more  immediately  responsible ;  let  them  do"  tbis 
work  with  all  their  might,  and  again  we  say  we 
look  not  beyond  them,  for  ultimate  success.  To 
encourage  such  an  action,  to  make  it  more  uni- 
Tenal  and  more  strongs  to  embody  public  senti- 
ment, to  warm  to  feeling  and  e^ ertiorf  by  compa- 
rison of  views  and  mutual  counsel,  to  reciprocate 
alarm  and  warning,  to  give  a  salutary  tone  to 
public  aim,,  and  to  throw  a  greater  light  upon  the 
•object,  the  assembled  strength  of  our  agricultu- 
ral community  might  do  wonders.  Let  them 
meet  in  their  power  and  give  a  start  to  the  ebjeci 
in  view,  a  &ir  experiment  to  the  means  which  He 
in  their  own  power  aa  teachers  of  the  young  and 
posaesaora  of^  the  soil,  and  some  good  may  be 
done — ^the  ball  of  reform  may  b&  set  in  motion. 
But  as  we  have  said  before  ve  aiie  not  over-san- 


guine in  our  hope  cducemibg  the  success  of  any 
or  all  these  schemes  and  appeals ;  we  look  high 
for  the  source  of  assistance  and  remedial  action, 
to  which  we  think  the  way  lies  clear,  our  readers 
will  pardon  us  if  we  retrograde  in  presenting  it. 

To  foster  and  protect  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  community  is  a  high  and  sacred  d^iy  of 
every  government,  but  especially  of  one  which 
boasts  Itself  republican.  Agriculture,  to  upe  the 
language  of  another,  "is  the  breast  from  whi6h 
the  state  draws  its  support  and  nourishnient;" 
and  we  may  add,  it  is  the  great  index  of  prospe- 
rity and  refinement.  It  is  the  grebt  popular  pur- 
suit The  resource  of  indigent,  but  enlightened 
industry;  the  reservoir  of  large  and  busy,  but 
stable  capital ;  the  mild  seducer  from  idleness' and 
worthlessness ;  the  quiet  and  honorable  retreat  of 
reformed  or  high-minded  poverty,  the  first  love  of 
those  who  grow  weary  of  the  crowd  and  hum  ef 
a  city,  the  last  love  of  those  who  retire  upo.n 
wealth  or  a  competency.  It  should  be  the  pro- 
teg6  of  those  in  power,  the  representative  of  con- 
stituents who  are  its  zealous  vot&ries. 

We  look  then  to  legislative  enactment  for  our 
remedy.  It  protects  game  (br  sportsmen,  who 
disregard  all  fear  of  trespass  in  its  pursuit.  In 
many  states  it  ofi'ers  a  larire  reward  -for  the  de- 
struction of  the  noxious  bis^s,  whose  numbers 
are  small,  but  whose  paid  destruction  is  of  evi- 
dent  injury  to  the  farmer !  Those  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  bounty  offered  beioff,  usually,  mis- 
creants who  care  no  more  for  the  laws  of  proper- 
ty, than  for  the  lives  of  the  myriads  of  servicea- 
ble birds  which  fall  in  common  with  the  proscribed 
species.  We  look,  to  legislative  power  for  the  up- 
rooting and  extermination  of  this  evil.  Will  not 
our  representatives  protect  their  constituents  and 
their  count ryl 

We  will  not  stay  to  specify  the  parlfculars  of 
the  law  which  we  would  wish  to  be  fulminated 
against  this  evil.  We  would  only  say  that  with 
half  the  in^nuity  which  is  yearly  expended  upon 
more  favorite  enactments,  the  power  of  offended 
government  might  tbe  readily  brought  to  bear 
upon  offenders,  by  a  well-contrived  system  of  re- 
wards to  discovery  and  prevention,  and  punish- 
ments to  transgression.  This,  united  with  af)d 
enforced  by  the  labors  of  possessors  of  the  soil, 
and  trainers  of  the  young,  would  soon  be  effectu- 
al, in  the  attainment  of  our  object. 

In  concluding  these  remarks  will  the  reader  oar- 
don  us  in  again  reiterating  the  importance  of^^the 
sulnect.  The  evil  done  by  insects  is  often  unseen 
ami  unknown,  but  enormous;  the  number  of  their 
destroyers  is  fast  decreasing,  and  can  never  be  re-* 
newed;  without  them  we  are  helpless;  and  agricul- 
ture deprived  of  servants  and  services  which  can- 
not be  replaced. 


rroot  ibe  Jouniak  of  Ibe  Franklin  In«lfU(B»« 

OV  THB  IKCaiCASE  OF  TKHPEBATURB  XV  THB 
JHTEBIOa  OF  VHV  BABTH. 

4 

M.  Arago  has  lately  coram unieated  to* the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  the  result  of  the  thenaometricai 
observations  which  he  made,  on  the  first  of  May 
last,  in  the  well. which  is  now  being  sunk  at  the 
slaughter-house  (Abattoir)  of  Crenelle.  The 
boring  has  now  teached  the  deptk  of  1812  Eng- 
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lish  feet.  The  bed  of  chalk  in  which  they  have 
for  BO  long  been  engaged,  is  not  yet  traversed, 
but  the  numerous  flints,  which  were  unceasingly 
met  with  at  lesser  depths,  have  now  disappeared. 
The  city  of  Paris  has  determined  that  (he  boring 
■hall  continue  to  the  depth  of  2295  English  feet,  if 
the  spouting  water  be  not  found  sooner.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  water  which  will  issue  from  so 
great  a  depth  will  possess  a  temperature  of  be- 
tween 93"^  and  95°  Fahr.,  and,  in  that  case,  it 
might  be  employed  for  hot  baths,  &c.  But  how- 
ever this  may  be,  we  shall  now  adduce  the  ther- 
mo metrical  observations  which  have  been  made 
at  the  depth  of  1312  English  feet.  On  the  29th 
of  April,  at  7  P.  M.,  four  instruments  were  sent 
down,  viz.  two  of  M*  fiunten's  self  registering 
thermometers,  one  a  diversement  thermometer, 
which  M.  Magus,  of  Berlin,  had  recently  sent  to 
M.  Dulong,  and  another  of  the  same  construction, 
manufactured  by  j!A.  Walferdih.  The  two  first 
\frere  contained  in  a  copper  tube,  in  which  they 
were  secure  from  the  pressure  of  the  water;  the 
third  was  open  ^t  the  top,  but  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  pressure  could  not  alter  its  form;  and  the 
fourth  was  Enclosed  in  a  glass  tube,  which  was 
hermetically  sealed.  These  four  instruments,  aAer. 
having  remained  for  a1)out  thirty-six  hours  in  the 
well  or  bore,  were  removed  from  it  on  the  first  of 
Ma^,  about  7  A.  M.;  they  then  indicated  the  fol- 
io wmg  temperatures: — 

The  first  thermometrographe  of  M. 
'  Buten,  -  -  -  74^.3 

The  second,      do.        -  -  74°.2I 

M.  Magus'  thermometer,  a  divene- 

ment,  -  -  -  74^30 

M.  Walf^rdin's  do.     -  -  74^.66 

Assuming,  then,  74^.3  Fahr.  as  the  temperature  at 
the  depth  of  1312  English  feet,  if  you  subtract 
from  this  number  that  of  51^.06  Fahr.,  which  indi- 
cates the  mean  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  at  Pans,  23^.22  will  remain  for  the  increase 
of  temperature,  corresponding  to  1312  English  fl. 
'  of  depth,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  1^.8 
Fah.  for  101.2  English  ft  If  we  take  the  case  of 
the  observatory  as  the  starting  point  for  the  tem- 
perature where  it  is  at  53<^.06  Fah.  21^.24  Fah. 
will  then  be  ^iven  as  the  augmentation  for  1222.5 
English  teet,  which  corresponds  to  103.348  Eng- 
lish feet  for  each  centigrade  degree. 


From  tlM  Fanner  and  Ganfener. 
BUILDIKG  BTONB  FBirCK. 

'  Much  error  has  prevailed  in  the  ipanner^of 
building  stone  fence,  and  error  in  this  matter  is  at- 
tended with  serious  loss  to  the  farmer,  since  there 
is  no  kind  of  fence,  in  ordinary  use,  so  expensive, 
and  if  well  Built,  so  cheap  in  the  end.  A  few  ob- 
servations upon  this  subject  may  not  be  amiss  to 
those  who  are  desirous  of  constructing  this  f^nce. 
The  first  material  error,  but  too  common,  has 
arisen  from  giving  to  the  wall  too  wide  a  founda- 
tion, as  much  as  3  feet,  3^,  and  sometimes  4  feet, 
and  then  by  drawing  it  in,  or  to  use  a  mason's 
term,  batten ng  too  much.  Two  evils  spring  from 
this  mode  of  building;,  the  fence  is  very  apt  to 
bulge,  or  split  in  two,  and  the  facility  for  sheep  or 


hogs  to  run  over  it,  is  as  obvious  as  the  fact  itmeif 
is  common.  Again :  fence  built  after  this  man- 
ner takes  more  stone  than  is  really  necessary,  and 
however  abundant.the  material  may  be,  the  mode 
of^  construction  is  radically  wron/r.  The  fence, 
which  I  have  as  yet  built,  about  200  yards  is  after 
this  fashion :  2)  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  1^  ^ 
top— height  4^  feet— a  trench  over  2|  feet  widc^r 
and  about  5  inphes  deep,  is  first  made,  and  rareiy 
more  so,. unless  on  ground  liable  to  wash,  as  by  a 
road  side,  ascending  a  hiH,  where  a  deep  gully 
has  been  made :  on  stony  ground,  it  may  be  dis- 
pensed with ;  but  otherwise  it  is  safe  to  dig  a 
shallow  foundation,  as  the  action  of  the  frost  is 
thereby  prevented,  and  which,  I  am  very  coofi- 
dent,  has  proved  injurious  in  a  high  degree,  when 
this  precaution  has  been  overlooked. 

A  fence  of  these  dhnensions,  of  good  stone,  antf 
built  by  a  skilful  workman,  I  feel  well  assured, 
may  endure  for  ages.  But  the  laying  of  the  stone 
aright  is  an  object  of  the  greatest  importaoce  ; 
without  especial  care  in  this,  serious  mischief  wHl 
follow.  As  a  general  rule  then,  indeed  almost  in- 
variably, the  stone  ooeht  to  be  placed  croaswise 
and  not  lengthwise  or  the  fence  (a  very  common 
practice  to  give.it  a  pretty  facing)  and  although 
m  comparison,  but  few  will  be  found  long  enough 
to  go  through  and  thus  serve  as  bindery  yet  many 
will  pass  more  than  half  way,  and  so  by  overlay- 
ing alternately  from  side  to  side,  the  middle  will 
be  kept  well  k>ound,  and  the  whole  structure  solid 
and  compact.  It  is  obvious  to  reason,  as  it  has 
been  oflen  proved  by  experiment,  that  by  laying 
stones  lengthwise  of  the  fence,  and  filling  in  the 
centre  with  small  pieces,  speedy  dilapidation  roost 
take  place.  In  short,  with  some  modificafion,  die 
rules,  which  govern  in  masonry,  should  be  ob- 
served in  the  construction  of  this  fence.  Now  the 
only  material  variation,  which  I  would  suggest,  is 
this:  the  masons  (to  adopt  tfieir  terms)  use 
stretchen  chieffy  and  headers  occasionally  to  bind 
the  wall ;  but  they  use  mortar,  and  that  without 
stint,  to  consolidate  the  structure.  As  masons 
use  stretchers  to  give  a  handsome  facing,  and 
mortar  to  impart  strength,  let  the  stone  fence 
builder  use  headers  altogether,  or  nearly,  as  he 
cannot  be  allowed  any  cement.  Let  me  give  an 
example.  Take  a.  stone  15  inches  long  and  4 
wide,  or  2  feet  long  and  6  inches  wide,  and  pot 
them  across  the  fence,  instead  of  lengthwise ;  is  it 
not  manifest,  that  they  will  be. infinitely  less  Uable 
to  >be  displaced?  I  grant  that  "stones  may  be 
placed  lengthwise  wim  great  safety,  providd  es- 
pecial care  be  taken  to  have  the  next  course  put 
on  transversely  i  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  it  is  npt  easy  always  to  procure  stone  for  this 
purpose  of  sufiiciently  good  quality,  for  in  this 
case,  the  stone  should  pass  entirely  through, 
whereas  if  all  pass  inwards  or  across,  stone  of  an 
inferior  quality  will  make  a  very  substantial  fence. 

Thus  vou  have  the  breadth  at  bottom  and  top, 
and  the  height  and  mode  of  building  as  practised 
by  myself.  Some  of  ipy  fence  has  been  built  d 
years,  and  is  as  good  in  all  respects  as  when  first 
made.  In  passing,  it  is  to  the  eye  apparently  per- 
pendicular. No  animal  will  attempt  to  leap  over 
It.  On  top  I  place  flat  stones  the  width  of  the 
fence ;  this  pre^nts  the  smaller  stones  from  being 
knocked  off.  If  stakes  and  rails  were  put  on, 
the^  would  serve  neariy  the  same  purpose;  in 
which  case,  the  height  might  not  oe  quite  so 
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gnat,  «ay  4  feet  2  inches.    The  coet  is  greater 
than  post  and  rail,  but  if  toett  6ut7t,  there  is  an 
end  to  futnre  laboTi  expense  and  repairs. 
JwM^  1838.  A  ViRGiifXA  Farkeb. 


by  their  intrinsic  value  merely  for  milk  and  beef.-<- 
Franklin  Farmer. 


TAtUB  OF  OUJElHAM  CATTLB. 

■ 

The  inquiry  is  oAen  put — 'what  can  justify  a 
former  in  giving  the  enormous  prices  demanded 
and  obtained  for  Durham  cattle  1  We  could  easi- 
ly give  a  number  pf  reasons  which  we  deem  satis- 
factory; but^,at  present  will  ofierbutone,  which 
we  think;  sufficient  A  thorough  bred  bull  may 
be  bought,  say  9600,  which  we  may  assume  as  a 
fair  averaging  price — (or  the  prices  range  from 
$300  to  81000.  Now  the  point  of  the  question 
is,  how  can  a  bull  pay  back  in  substantial  benefits, 
the  $500  paid  for  him  1  We  will  give  a  fair  an- 
swer to  the  question  ;  and  show  that  the  sum  is 
returned,. not  merely  in  b|ood  or  pedif^e,  but  in 
the  actual  improvement  of  those  qualities  in  the 
animals  produced  from  the  bull,  which  every  cat- 
tle raiser  most  desires.  A  good  bull  can  safely 
serve  50  cows  a  season  without  injury  to  himself^ 
and  many  have  served  from  80  to.  100— but  let  us 
take  50.  To  put  the. proof  to  <he  severest  test, 
we  will  supposb  that  these  50  cows  are  all  of 
common  stock,  and  that  their  calves  are  all  des- 
tined for  the  butcher  and  not  one  kept  for  broed- 
log.  The  question  then  is — ^  will  the  QOy  calves 
pay  in  beef,  a  fair  return  for  the  sum  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  the  bulll'  We  answer  yes ;  and, 
without  going  into  any  tedious  calculations  to  show 
how  much  more  beef  they  will  make  in  a  given 
time,  than  the  common  stock-^r  how  much  ear- 
lier they  will  maturo-^or  how  much  time,  risk, 
food,  money  and  interest,  are  saved — we  will  de- 
monstrate the  truth  of.our  opinion  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  fact,  th^t  the  large  graziers  of  Fay- 
ette, Clarke  and  Bourbon,  will  give  ten  dollars  a 
head  more  for  (lalf  blood  Durharos,  at  two  years 
of  age,  merely  for  {attuning  for  the  butcher,  than 
they  will  for  common  cattle  at  the  same  age. 
Now  these  graziers  know  perfectly  well,  the  value 
of  every  description  of  cattle  in  (he  country  for 
fiittening,  and  tnev  would  not  surely  pay  so  much 
more  for  the  half  blood  Durhams,  than  for  others, 
if  they  were  not  justified  in  doing  so  by  making  a 
better  profit  from  them.  It  is  to  be  recollected, 
too,  that  these  larse  graziers  buy  their  young  cat- 
tle— for  none  of  ihem  can  breed  one  in  ten  of  the 
number  they  fatten  and  sell.  Now  here  are  fifty 
calves,  the  produce  of  one  season,  whose  superior 
qualities  at  two  yeaiii  of  age,  pay  $500  (the  price 
of  the  thorough  bred  bull)  more  to  the  breeder, 
than  the  same  number  of  common  cattle.  It  is 
needless  to  run  out  the  derapnstration  further. 
JSvery  farmer  can  calculate. for  himself  the  advan- 
tages of  breeding  several  years  from  the  bull — the 
greater  the  number  of  calves  he  could  get  than 
that  we  have  assumed — the  superior  value  of  the 
heifer  calveb  for  breeding  instead  of  butchering, 
&c. ;  and  we  believe  no  one  who  will  candidly 
examine  the  subject,  can  doubt  the  economy  of 
procuring,  even  at  their  high  cost,  this  invaluable 
Dreed  of  cattle.  When  this  breed  shall  becoqae 
so  widely  diffused  as  to  cqnstitute  the  general 
stock  of  the  country,  then,  and  not  till  then  will 
their  price  be  graduatedj  like  that  of  other  catUei 


From  the  Geneiee  Fanner. 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SPAYING. 

A  new  mode  has  been  adopted,  (I  do  not  know 
when  or  by  whom,)  as  a  substitute  for  spaying, 
which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  agriculluriet. 
From  a  number  of  contradictory  reports,  and  from 
a  want  of  the  knowledge  of  operating,  the  system 
met  with  few  advocates,  and  for  the  best  reason — 
because  the  instructions  were  to  Use  shot,  which 
did  not  answer  the  purpose.  Instead  of  shot,  a 
bullet  is  now  used,  which  fully  and  completely  an- 
swers the  desired  object.  1  have  the  best  assur- 
ance of  its  efficacy,  and  with  pleasure  make  the 
communication  to  the  world.    • 

Mr.  Hannock  I^vis',  my  near  neighbor,*  has 
tried  the  experiment,  and  the  result  was  complete 
and  satiftfkctory ;  so  much  so,  that  he  has  operat- 
ed on  all  his  voung  sows,  to  the  numl)er  of  fidy ; 
they  are  all  healthv,  thriving  and  fat,  and  as  bar- 
ren as  if  they  had  been  spayed,  showing  no  incli- 
nation for  the  boar.  He  performs  the  operation 
by  hanging  the  sow  up  by  the  hind  legs,  in  the 
manner  of  spaying,  and  through  a^  reed  or  any 
other  tube,  introduced  two  or  three  times  into  the 
vagina^  a  small  rifle  bytllet  is  deposited.  Any 
farmer  can  perform  this  simple  operation  with  ease 
and  perfect  safety,  without  hunting  the  neigh- 
borhood for  a  person  skilful  in  the  art  of  spay- 
ing. «  •  •  Mv  mode  of  operation  on  a  cow, 
and  which  I  think  would  be  successful,  is  this : — 
Tie  your  cow  or  heifer  by  the  head  and  horns  in  a 
narrow  stall,  and  if  disposed  to  kick,  tie  her  hind 
legs  together ;  have  a  smooth  stick  or  probe  pre- 
pared, with  a  cavity  in  the  end  sufiiciently  deep  to 
(over  half  the  bullet,  in  whi(;h  you  will  place  it ; 
introduce  the  probe  four  or  five  Inphes,  elevate 
and  draw  it  out,  and  the  bullet  will  be  left  where 
it  was  designed.  It  may  require  a  larger  bullet 
for  a  cow  or  heifer,  than  the  size  used  foroulUting 
sows. 


From  the  Geneiee  Funer. 
don't  BI.AME  YOUR  8EBD8MAH. 

Few  things  arermore  common  than  for  farmers 
to  purchase  seeds'  at  the  shops,  either  Shaker  or 
imported,"  put  them  into  the  groupd  in  the  garden 
or  the  field,  and  because*  they  do  opt  all  vegetate, 
the  seeds  are  denounced  as  worthless  and  the 
seedsman  Is  compelled  to  bear  the  blame  of  the 
transaction.  *Now  we  venture  to  assert  that  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  when  the  seed  has  been  pur- 
chased of  a  well  established  seedsman,  the  &iiure 
shpuld  be  charged  upon  the  buyer  instead  of  the 
seller. 

flow  many  packages  of  the  yeUow  locust  seed 
have  been  put  mto  tbe  ground  without  previous 
preparation,  and  when  not  one  in  a  hundred  has 
groiVn,  the  seed  has  been  called  bad,  and  the  sell- 
er a  cheat  Now  if  the  buyer  had  turned  boiling 
water  on  his  seed  till  they  were  swelled,  perhaps 
not  one  in  a  hundred  woiud  have  failed,  and  a  fine 
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miraeiy  of  trees,  end  a  baadeome  profit,  would 
have  been  tbe  result. 

How  bas  the  purchaser  of  mangel  wurtzel 
been  disappointed  in  the  ^rmlnation  of  the  seed, 
and  fhncicd  that  he  had  l^en  imposed  upon,  per- 
haps discouraged  from  any  farther  attempt  at 
growing  thFs  valuable  root,  when,  had  he  let  the 
■eed  soaked  in  water  a  litde  warm  for  twenty-four 
hours,  nearly  every  one  would  have  grown.  The 
same  remark  will  apply  to  the  common  t)eet,  and 
TariouB  other  'seeds  that  frequently  fail  of  germi- 
nating. 

A  Tarmer  buys  a  quantity  of  rata  baga  seed 
and  sows  it  on  stiff  clay,  llie  crop  is  of  course  a 
failure,  but  instead  of  placing  the  blame  where  it 
should  be,  to  his  inattention  to  the  fact  that  such 
soils  are  entirely  unsuitable  for  turnips,  or  any  tap 
rooted  plant,  he  condemns  the  seed  as  impure  or 
imperfect,  when,  if  sown  on  the  proper  soil,  a  deep 
sandy  loami  the  produce  would  have  been  first 

We  have  given  these  inAances  to  show  that 
when  a  man  purchases  seed,  be  should  know  how 
to  sow  them,  and  where  to  sow  them,  if  he  would 
be  saved  from  disappointment.  Scarcely  any  two 
kinds  of  seeds  will  succeed  equally  well  when 
they  receive  the  same  treatment,  are  planted  In 
the  same  kindrof  soil,  or  to  the  same  depth.  Ig- 
norance, or  inattention,  here  frequently  end  in  dis- 
appointment) and  the  vender  of  valuable  seeds 
frequently  receives  blame,  when  his  efforts  to  ac- 
commodate the  public  deserve  the  highest  praise. 


Fiom  the  Ftaaklin  Fknner. 
CUASCOAL  FOR  DISJBASCD  LUHG8  IV  HOGS. 

Jfn  Editor^A9  the  rearinff  and  fattening  of 
hogs  has  become  a  business  of  great  importance 
to  the  west,  add  especially  to  our  own  com-grbw- 
ing  state;  and  as  new  and  terrible  diseases  h&ve 
made  their  appearance  within  the  last  lew  years, 
aijtiongthat  class  of  our  domestic  ^nimals,  i,  as  a 
common  sufferer  with  my  brother  farmers,  have 
been  trying  to  ascertain  the  cause  of,  and  remedy 
for,  the  one  which  I  have  8ufi*ered  the  most  by, 
and  which  I  shall  call  ^our  attention  more  par- 
ttoolaily  to.'  It  is  admitted,  I  believe  by  patho- 
logists, thajt  diseases  may,  and  do  change  their 
type  in  tbe  same  latitude,  and  become  more  and 
nore  malignant  as  population  becomes  more  dense 
and  the  country  becomes  older^  thus  our  own  in- 
termittent has  degenerated  into  the  more  deadly 
typhus  fever;  thus  that  which  we  once  called 
quinsy  or  swelling  of  the  throat  in  swine,  has  now 
assumed  a  more  malignant  type,  and  requires 
a  different  treatment;  the  caiise  is  the  same,  but 
the  effect  is  not  always  instantaneous  or  accom- 
panied by  the  same  symtoms  or  results.  I  think 
It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  most  of  the  diseases, 
if  not  all,  that  hogs  are  liable  to,  are  produced  by 
audden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold;  and  as  thev 
do  not,  like  most  other  animals,  perspire  througn 
the  pores  of  the  skin  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body,  but  through  small  orifices  on  the  legs 
and  throat,  which  are  constantly  liable  to  obstruc- 
tion, especially  in  the  winter  season,  when  the 
animals  in  large  numbers  bed  together,  producing 
great  heat  and  free  penpiration  for  a  short  time. 


but  from  the  restiveness  of  their  nature   they 
are  often  changing  the  position  first  aaaumed,  all 
tending  to  dot  thq  meaiums  of  respiration,  and 
thus  lay  tbe  foundation  of  disease  and  death  by 
alteroatinir  between  heat  and  cold  through  tbe 
winter.    Ordinarily  the  weak  of  the  herd  are  tfas 
first  to  die.    This  mav  be  chargeable  to  their  ina« 
bility  to  change  positiohs,  subjecting  them  to  the 
crushing  weight  of  the  whole  number  in  the  bed; 
or  to  their  long  subjection  to  the  great  heat  efigeo* 
dered  by  the  common  mass,  until  they  are  called 
to  partake  of  the  morning  food.    Thia,   a«  we 
have  stated,  fbrmeriy  produced  enlargement  of  the 
glands  of  the  animaPs  neck,*  which  often  ^ded  to 
inflammation  and  death.    Now,  the  eame  cause 
produces  a  very  different  effect,  and  althoueh  it  is 
still  strangulation,  yet  the  inflammatkni  faUs  with 
its  whole  weight  upon  the  lungs,  and  if  both 
tubes  of  that  organ  are  affected,  death  instantly 
ensues;  if  only  one,  the  animal  may  Jive  a  long 
time,  but  never  recovers  unless  the  remedy  that  I 
shall  presently  suggest,  or  one  equally  poieni,  be 
applied.'  The  symptoms  where  the  attadi is  vio- 
lent, are  a  seeming  sense  of  suffocation,  great  in- 
disposition to  move,  a  deep  crimson  o«or,  ap- 
proaching to  purple,  all  over  the  body,  and  if 
forced  to  move  only  a  fbw  paces,  the  animal  wiH 
pant  as  if  worried  by  dogs  in  hot  weather.    If  the 
attack  is  less  violent,  they  will  take  more  exercise 
with  seemingly  less  pain,  will  throb  in  the  fbnks^ 
in  much  the  same  way  that  a  hone  wiR  when  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue  and  hard  usage,  are  geaeially 
inattentive  to  their  company,  are  inclmed  to  eat 
earth  rather  than  their  accustomed  fbod;  such  ge- 
nerally live  a  long  time,  but  never  recover.  I  now 
proceed  to  point  uyt  the  way  to  prevent  |he  dis- 
ease and  to  cure  it  if  taken  in  time :  Da  not  suffer 
your  hogs  to  herd  together  in  large  tots  in  cold  wea- 
ther; never  suffer  them  to  sleep  in  hollow  trees;  if 
you  have  sheds  for  them  to  sleep  under  let  them  be 
set  so  low  that  they  cannot  in^reat  numbcn  heap 
together;  in  dry  hard  freezing  weather  let  them 
have  some  succulent  fbod,  such  as  appFea,  potatoes, 
or  turnips,  Init  especially  let  them  have  plenty  of 
salt  and  charcoal;  this  last  is  a  cure  for  the  disease 
above  described,  if  administered  bejbre  they  en^ 
tirely  refuse  to  eat.    It  is  known  tp  almost  eveiy 
one,  that  charcoal  is  a  powerful  antiseptic  and* ab- 
sorbent, and  that  hogs  will  seasch  for  and  eat  it 
with  eagerness,  and  especially  in  banka  of  leach- 
ed ashes,  and  so  they  will  unassociated  with 
ashes,  if  at  first  you  will  break  it  up  into  small 
lump^  and  pour  a  little  salt  and  water  over  it.    I 
have  tried  the  various  means  in  common  use, 
such  as  tar,  antimopy,  sulpihur,  &c.,  and  never 
had  one  to  recover  Its  health  until  I  tried  the  char- 
coal, and  I  have  every  confidence  that  it  will  suc- 
ceed with  others  as  it  bas  with  me,  and  if  it  does, 
I  shall  be  well  paid  Ibr  this  communication,  feel- 
ing as  1  do,  that  no  inan  ought  to  live  for  hisasdf 
alone.  W. 


From  Uie  PbUadelpbU  Fwibms*  GbUbm. 
CI^BOV   PUMPKIN. 

This  most  excellent  and  delicious  article  was  in-^ 
troduced  into  this  country  by  Commodore  Porter,, 
who  gave  a  few  of  the  seed  to  Lieut  Gamble, 
then  at  the  navy  yard  in  this  city,  who  cultivated 
them  successfully.    Lieut.  Gamble  waa  transfer- 
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red  to  the  navy  yard  at  New  York,  at  which 
place  he  cootinued  the  caltivation,  and  it  gradu- 
ally spread  over  Long  Island  and  along  tl)e  banks 
or  the  Hudson. 

In  the  wheat-growing  districts  of  New  York,  it 
has  almost  emirely  superseded  the  common  pump- 
kin, k  possesses  an  the  good  qualities  of  the  pump- 
kin and  squash,  it  is  neither  watery  nor  strinfly, 
makes  a  most  delicious  pie,  far  superior  ;o  that 
made  of  tha  foj:mer,  and  goes  much  farther.  It 
is  also  seived  op  at  table  with  meat,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  squash,  and,  if  not  superior,  it  is 
certainly  equal  to  the  best  of  the  species.  For 
all  culinfeiry  purposes  it  is  a  inoet  superior  article, 
and  as  it  contains  a  vast  proportion  of  saccharine 
matter,,  we  are  persuaded  that  it  would  be  highly 
beneficial  to  cattle,  especially  milch  cows.  An- 
other great  and  very  decided  advantage  is  that  the 
citron  pumpkin  may  be  readily  preserved  through- 
out the  whole  lyinterj  provided  they  aro  kept  tree 
Irom  the  influence  of  irost. 

Thtfseed«may  be  planted  at  the  usual  time  of 
planting  the  pumpkin  in  the  spring.  Wm.  P. 
Jenny,  of  New  Bedford,  in  a  letter  to  a  gentleman 
in  this  city  on  the  subject,  says,  ^'  ^^^J  reqtiire  a 
rich,  moist  soil;  I  planted  in  beds  six  feet  across; 
they  require  considerable  room,  as  they  are  great 
runners  as  well  as  great  bearers.  I  have  seen 
the  ground  literally  covered  with  them.  With  us 
they  firequentJy  mow  to  the  weight  of  thirty  to 
forty  pounds,  and!  have  no  doubt  that  they  would, 
with  proper  attention  in  the  culturei  reach  the 
weight  of  seventy  to  eighty  pounds.  They  aro 
in  deservedly  high  repute  with  us."  They  resem- 
ble in  shape  a  melon,  have  no  neck,  are  easily 
cultivated,  ahd  in  mat  demand,  all  brought  to 
this  market  last  fall  being  immediately  bought  up. 


FraSi  dw  JmibsI  of  the  FnnkUn  lastltiite. 
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▼KRY. 


DI8CO- 


The  St  Peterabnrgh  letters  are  much  occupied 
with  a  discovery  relative-  to  the  working  of  the 
Russian  gokl  mines,  which,  if  truly  stated,  may 
come  to  have  some  influence  on  the  precious 
metals.  A  letter  of  the  96th  ult.,  says,  "There 
has  been  found  oQt,  it  is  said,  in  the  Ural  Moun- 
tainsi  a  new  mode  of  extracting  gold  from  the 
eartl^  sand,  or  ore.  The  sand^  or  earth,  has  been 
put  into  a  blast  furnace  an3  melted,  and  the  most 
extraordinary  results  obtained,  fiy  washing,  the 
method  hitherto  pursued  in  Russia,  one  and  a  half 
zolotnicks  of  gold  were  produced,  flt>m  100  poods 
of  sand,  &c.  the  ei^penses  were  about  covered; 
twe  zolotnicks  per  lOiO  poods  were  worth  working. 
Fine  sand,  or  earth,  rarely  produced  more  than 
three  zolotnicks,  and  five  zolotnicks  were  quite 
uncommon.  Bvthe  new  process,  on  100  poods  of 
melted  sand,  tnev  obtained  sixty  zolotnicks,  In 
aome  cases :  in  others,  forty  to  fifty  zolotnicks,  and 
on  meltinff  100  poods  ot  previously  washed  sand, 
they  ffot  mrty  to  fifty  zolotnicks  of  gold.  There 
is  litue  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  these  state- 
ments, but  what  the  comparative  expense  of  the 
two  modes  is  1  cannot  tell  vou,  nor  whether  the 
Ural  grows  sufficient  wood  for  fuel,  and  whether 
coal  can  be  found  there.    One  pound  RoMian 


contains  ninety-six  zolotnicks;  100  poods  are  about 
3.5501b.  English  weight." 
The  Editor  of  the  Mining  Journal  adds : 
The  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  new  pro- 
cess, by  smelting,  of  extrectinff  gold  from  the 
ores,  or  deposits,  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  is  so 
considerable,  from  the  increased  quantity  obtained, 
as  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  a  paragraph, 
extracted  from  the  columns  of  a  contemporary, 
and  inserted  in  our  present  number,  that  we  are 
induced  to  direct  the  particular  attention  ofx>ur 
readers  to  the  subject,  while  it  will  be  our  province 
to  endeavor  to  obtain  more  detailed  information  of 
the  plan  adopted.    The  vast  outlay  of  capital  in 
Brazil,  where  attention  has  been*  directed  to  tha 
gold  districts,  and  the  numerous  veins  which  are 
found  in  Virginia  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Charlotte,  in  the  United  States,  renders- the  sub- 
ject one   deserving   of  the   first  consideration. 
The  process  of  smelting,  as  applied  to  gold  ores, 
is  not  novel  in  theory,  althougn  we  believe  the 
present  to  be  the  fl^t  instance  of  its  successful 
practical  adaptation  ;  and,    if  we  are  to  credit 
the  statement  that  the  produce  has  been  raised 
from  lave  to  fifty,  or  ten  times  the  amount  ob- 
tained,  merely  hy  the  introduction  *  of  an  im- 
proved mode  of  reduction,  while  the  halvans,  or 
refuse,  have  been  found  to  contain  a  large  produce, 
it  is  an  epoch  in  mining,  which  will  tend  much 
to  revive  the  spirits  of  the  shareholdere  in  the 
<*  Union  Gold  Mining  Company,"  and  others /)f  a 
similar  nature,  and  proves  that  this  peculiar  de- 
partment of  mining  is  in  its  infancy.    We  ex- 
pressed our  opinion  at  the  time  of  the  announded 
failure  of  the  success  of  the  "Union  Gold  Mines," 
that  an  improved  mode,  or  one  perfect  in  itself)  so 
fkr  as  improvements  then  had  taken  place,  would 
doubtless  have  yielded  profitable  returns,  and  we 
sincerely  trost,  that  the  present  discovery  will  be 
found  applicable  to  the  ores  of  America,  which, 
however,  are,  if  we  mistake  not,  of  a  difierent 
character  to  those  of  the  Russian  possessions* 

We  have  here,  then^an  additional  evidence  of 
th<B  affinihr  and  importance  of  sdence  being  com- 
bined with  practice — of  the  association  and  the  ad- 
vahtages  derived  from  the  application  of  che- 
mistry to  the  operations  of  the  miner;  and  hence 
further  proof  of  the  advantages  which  may  be 
fairly  calculated  upon  fix)m  the  establishment  of  a 
"School  of  Mines." 


NewproeenforJBxtraciing  Oold. 

To  the  Editor  of  tbe  Mining  Journal. 

Sib: — The  following  informatioa  respecting  the 
extraction  of  gold  in  the  Russian  dotoinions,  I 
have  lately  received  from  an  intelligent  and  well- 
instructed  officer  of  mines  in  the  ffmperor's  ser- 
vice, and  as  you  are  properly  anxious  to  be  in- 
formed on  the  subject,  I  send  it  to  you: — 

"Knowing  very  well  the  deep  interest  you  take 
in  all  scientific  discoveries,  especially  in  the  min- 
ing and  metallurgical  departments,!  thouffht  it 
might  be  agreeable  to  you  to  be  informed  of  a 
new  discovery  made  in  the  Ui^ian  Mountains, 
in  the  method  of  extracting  gold  from  the  alluvial 
deposits.  In  the  ofiicial  letter  received  in  Paris,  I 
learned  that  the  following  curious  comparative 
experiments  were  made  in  the  extracting. of  the 
gold  from  the  sand,  by  Mr.  Anossott: — 

1.  "By  the  common  method  of  washing  uwd 
in  all  eouqUies  having  gold  (stream-work.) 
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2.  ^'By  the  amalgamation — ^the  method  similar 
to  that  employed  in  Hunj^ary  in  ^old  mines. 

3.  <^By  the  damp  way,  or  dissolving  the  sands 
in  aciilo: 

4.  "By  meltinj;^  the  sand  in  the  blast  furnaces. 
♦*Those  experiments  were  made  by  the  order  of 

the  Minister  of  Finance,  Gomte  Kancrin,  to  the 
end  of  a^cerfainini;  the  exact  quantity  of  gold 
contained  in  a  xriven  quantity  of  sand,  and  ex- 
tracting the  gold  from  the  very  middle  of  the 
grains. 

*^By  the  second  method  ;  they  obtained  ei^rht 
tifnes  more  gold  than  by  the  first  (common  sys- 
tem.) , 

"The  third  method  produced  four  times  more 
gold  than  the  first;  but  by  the  fourth  method,  that 
is  to  say,  by  melting  the  sand,  twenty-four  times 
more  gold  was  obtained  thaa  by  the  washing  sys- 
tem. 

"In  that  process,  the  produce  of  the  meltinfif  is  an 
alloy  of  cast  iroQ  and  gold  (Tgnte  aurifere,)  from 
which  the  srold  is  separated  l^  means  of  sulphu- 
ric actd.  By  putting  this  last  method  into  prac- 
tice, we  shall  obtain  yetirly  8000  poods  (sixty-two 
poods  equal  to  one  ton)  of  i^old  instead  of  400, 
from  the  same  quantity  of  alluvial  deposit.  But 
the  conservatorv  principle,  applied  to  the  national 
wealth  of  the  Government  adopts  the  plan  of  only 
a  moderate  increase  of  the  annual  produce  of  gold, 
aAd  securing'  thus  a  longer  existence  to  the  allu- 
vial deposits." 

The  statement  as  to  the  difference  produced  by 
the  modes  of  treatment  may  appear  startling  at 
first,  but  it  may  be  considered  as  more  probable 
if  we  take  into  account  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance in  which  tbe  gold  is  enveloped.  The  pro- 
duce of  smelting,  we  see,  is  an  alloy  of  cast-iron 
and  gold,  indicating  that,  as  is  very  usual,  the 
substance  accompanying  this  gold  is  iron.  Now, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  very* imperfect  results  which 
can  be  obtained  by  the  old  method  of  washing,  if 
we  consider  the  ingenious  application  of  amalga- 
mation which  is  mentioned^  we  shall  at  once  per- 
ceive, that  every  particle  of  gold  which  is  wrapt 
up  in  iron  must  infallibly  escape  the  action  of'tf^e 
mercury,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine,  that  n 
very  considerable  proportion  may  be  so  defended. 
Let  the  whole,  however,  be  reduced  by  fusion, 
and  all  the  metallic  part  will  then  be  brought  to- 
gether and  separated  at  once  from  the  earthy  part, 
and  consequently,  little  or  none  of  the  gold  can 
escape.  Thus,  we  mav  account  for  a  very  con- 
siderable difference  in  tne  results  of  the  processes 
that  have  been -em  ployed.  The  separation  of  the 
gold  from  tbe  iron  by  sulphuric  acid,  is  not  likely 
to  produce  any  waste  of  t'her  precious  metal. 

It  is  anticipated,  I  know,  that  this  improvement 
may  be  extended  to  other  gold-producing  coun- 
tries, and  1  have  no  doubt  but  it  may  in  due  rime ; 
but  it  should  be  recollected,  that  smelting  is  a  very 
expensive  and  tedious  iirocess  in  some  of  these 
countries,  partly  from  scarcity  of  fuel,  and  partly 
from  very  imperfect  methods  for  producing  the  ne^- 
cessary  blast,  by  which  it  happens  that  the  de- 
gree of  heat  required  is  difficult  to  obtain.  Im- 
provements may  be  made  so  as  to  remedy  some 
of  these  defects,' and  one  important  one,  I  believe, 
would  be,  the  application  of  the  hot  air  blast ;  but 
those  who  know  what  the  difficulties  are  in  mak- 
ing alterations  in  established  processes  in  some  of 
the  eouBtriee  to  whieii  these  observations  are  ap-^j 


plicable,  will  see  that  considerable  time  may  be 
required  to  accomplish  the  object,  and  the  selec- 
tion  of  very  judicious  and  well  instructed  agents  to 
carry  the  necessary  measures  into  operation. 

To  any  one  who  may  be  considering  the  Rob- 
ject  with  a  view  to  adopting  the  use  of  this  disco- 
very, I  would  also  susrgest,  that  the  chemical 
separation  of  the  metals,  it  an  operation  which 
must  be  directed  by  one  possessed  of  considerable 
skill  and  experience,  and  that  it  can  only  be  done 
where  sulphuric  .acid,  or  substances  not  easily 
transported,  can  be  supplied  in  fhifficient  quanti- 
ties. If  the  alloy  be,  rich  enough  to  boir  the 
charge  of  carriage  it  might  be  better  to  send  it  to 
places  where  the  reauisite  skill  and  materials  can 
be  had  with  facility,  out  here  again,  the  fiscal  re- 
gulations of  difTerent  countries  may  oppose  an 
obstacle. 

I  merely  throw  out  these  hints  that  perBoiis 
who  mav  wish  to  avail  themselves  x>f  the  advan- 
tages held  out  by  this  process,  may  be  prepared  to 
meet. the  difficulties  that  present  themselves,  and 
to  set  about  the  undertaking  in  a  manner  most 
likely  to  ensure  success. 

I  am,  Sir,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

Johv.Tayi.or. 

Ckathtm  Place^  July  6. 


NEW  MODBOF  APPLTIlfO  8TBAH. 

The  editor  of  the  New«Tork  Herald^  in  oat  of 
his  recent  letters  from  London,  says — 

A  new  mode  of  applying  steam  has  been  in- 
vented, which  will  do  away  with  horse  power  en- 
tirely on  canals.  On  the  day  of  the  launch  last 
week,  a  small  boat  of  forty  tojis  was  passing  and 
repassing  the  river,  without  paddles  or  sails.  She 
had  a  high  pressure  engine  on  board — and  there 
she  went  through  the  water,  puff",  puff,  pu^  poff^ 
withoiit  indicating  any  other  symptom  of  motive 
power,  or  even  a  single  ripple  disturbing  her 
course. 

It  seems  that  she  has  under  her  bottom,  a  bid^ 
paddle,  in  the  shape  of  a  screw,  with  one  torn 
only.  To  this  screw  is  given  'a '  rotary  motioo  by 
the  steam  engine — and  its  motion  ptxipds  her 
through  the  water  without  creating  a  single  ripple 
on*the  surfiice,  around  the  boat  An  ezperhnent 
was  made  last  week  on  the  Su'riy  canal,  and  it 
succeeded'beyond  all  expectatiou.  I  saw  the  lit- 
tle boat  myself  moving  like  a  living  cieatiire, 
over  the  dirty  bosom  of  the  Thames.  There  is 
now  no  doubt  of  the  entire  success  of  the  plan, 
and  in  less  than  a  couple  of  years  1  expect  to  see 
the  whole  length  of  the  £ne  caiial  navigated  by 
steam  power,  without  injuring  at  all  its  banhs. 
One  such  steamboat  as  I  saw  could  take  a  train  of 
thirty  canal  boats,  at  a  speed  of  six  miles  an  hour. 


From  the  Genewe  Fumer. 
PROGRESS  OF  AGRICULTURB. 

When  the  bill  providing  for  a  continuation  of 
the  Agricultural  Survey  of  Massachusetts  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Colman,  came  up  before  Uie  legislature 
of  that  state  a  few  weeks  sioee,  a  dead  set  was 
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made  upon  it  by  a  fevv  individuals,  who  included 
in  their  denunciniionFf  not  only  the  survey,  but  all 
legislative  measures  for  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
ture, all  societies,  plough mg  matches,  fairs,  &c. 
T'hey  maintained  that  it  was  absurd  to  stimulate 
men  to  attend  to  their  own  interest — that  legisla- 
tion was  improper — that  agricultural  and  geolo- 
gical surveys  are  expensive — in  short  they  were 
wholly  on  the  "  let  us  alone  system."  a  system 
which  will  do  very  well  to  talk  about,  but  which 
in  practice  is  fbund  frequently  to  produce  results 
anV  thing  but  favorable. 

Their  remarks  called  out  a  most  triumphant  re- 
futation from  Mr.  Prince  of  Roxbury,  who  has 
from  the  first  been  connected  with  the  most  effec- 
tive and  prosperous  agricultural  society  in  the 
country,  that  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  who  for 
some  twenty  years  has  been  secretary  of  that 
State  Institution.  Mr.  Prince  showed  most  con- 
clusively that  the  first  introduction  into  the  state, 
of  all  the  improved  implements  of  husbandry, 
those  that  have  entirely  superseded  the  clumsy 
contrivances  of  the  eariier  farmers,  were  owing  to 
agricultural  associations,  and  exhibitions. 

The  first  ploughing  match  in  America  took 
place  at  Brighton,  in  1817,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Massachusetis  Agricultural  Society,  and 
then  was  introduced  there  for  the  first  time. 
Wood's  patent  cast-iron  plough,  made  by  Free- 
bora,  a  plough  which  in  its  various  modifications 
has  superseded  all  others,  and  so  far  as  ploughing 
is  concerned,  (and  all  will  admit  that  this  lies  at 
the  very  basis  of  husbandry)  has  effected  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  "the  ease  and  facility  of  the  ope- 
ration. At  the  Brighton  show  in  1836  there  were 
twenty-two  ploughs  in  the  competition,  all  of 
which  were  of  iron.  He  showed  that  such  had  been 
the  (act  with  regard  to  drills,  cultivators,  machines 
for  sowing  seeds  broad  cast,  hay  an(\manure  forks, 
and  nuniDerless  other  implements  of  great  value 
to  the  farmer.  They  were  first  introduced  by 
such  societies;  they  were  tested,  and  their  opera- 
tion shown  at  the  snows  and  exhibitions,  and  they 
were  thus  brought  to  the  notice  of  thousands  of 
farmers  at  once,  many  of  whom  might  otherwise 
not  have  heard  of  them  for  yeans. 

The  Merino,  and  the  Durham  cattle,  were  in- 
troduced many  years  since  by  the  president  of 
this  society;  and  it  is  mainly  through  the  influ- 
ence of  this  and  similar  associations,  that  the 
beautiful  McKay,  Berkshire.  China,  and  Byfield 
pigs,  have  in  that  state  mostly  superseded  the 
iong-Dosed,  imposstble-to-fat  swine  that  formerly 
devoured  the  corn  of  the  bay  state.    This  im- 

Erovement  in  pigs  alone  was  many  years  since, 
y  one  of  the  most  extensive  dealers  in  pork  in 
Massachusetts,  estimated  at  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  stale  that  the  bill  to  con- 
tinue the  appropriations  of  the  state  for  such  pur- 
poses was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  more  than  t twen- 
ty to  one.  The  course  of  the  Massachusetts  le- 
gislatare  is  one  honorable  to  their  patriotism,  Euid 
a  proof  of  their  intelligence.  Their  bounty  on 
wheat,  will  cause  the  production  of  a  handsome 
crop,  we  have  not  a  doubt;  we  only  regret  that 
such  quantities  of  wheat  have  been  sent  to  east- 
em  fansers,  under  names  to  which  it  has  not  the 
slightest  pretension.  The  "  staff  of  life"  should 
not  be  subjected  to  such  petty  speculations  and 
deceptions. 
Vol.  VI.-37 


FIBROUS-1.16AVBD    PLANTS,   AND    TRB    MODE 
OF  PRBPARIMG  THE    FIBRES. 

To  the  Editor  of  Uie  Farmers'  RegUter. 

Waahingtan,  D.  G,  2i  July,  1838. 

Dear  Sir— You  may  have  perceived  in  the 
newspapers,  that  on  the  12th  June,  the  bill  to  en- 
courage the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  Tro- 
pical Plants,  was  passed  in  the  senate  by  a  vote 
of  26  to  11;  the  maioriiy  including  the  games  of 
the  most  distinguished  senators,  of  all  parties,  mt 
their  seals  on  that  occasion.  You  may  also  have 
seen  that  on  the  28th  ult.,  the  committee  on  agri- 
culture of  the  house  of  representatives  re-report- 
ed the  same  senate  bill  without  amendment — a 
measure  upon  which  they  unanimously  agreed  two 
weeks  before.  The  committee  on  agriculture  has 
but  two  bills  to  be  acted  on — viz:  said  senate  bill, 
and  the  bill  to  establish  an  agricultural  department 
in  the  Patent  Office,  and  although  fhat  committee, 
ever  since  the  establishment  ofthe  government  has 
not  ever  asked  its  right  to  be  heard  bv  congress, 
it  has  not  this  session  been  able  to  obtain  a  sin- 
gle hour  for  the  consideratioh  of  its  humble  bills. 

On  Saturday  lust,  Gen.  Jesup  spent  an  hour  in 
the  committee  room,  in  the  examination  of  the 
specimens  of  Ibliaceous  fibres  of  fibrous-leaved 
plants  adapted  to  both  the  carid  and  the  humid 
surfaces  of  Tropical  Florida.  He  stated  that  all 
Southern  Florida  from  28o  N.  L.  to  Caple  Sable, 
had  now  been  explored  by  himsel/)  officers,  and 
soldiers,  and  that  they  still  re-affirm  the  fact,  that 
for  our  actual  staples  the  whole  district  is  not 
worth  the  expense  of  surveying;  that  my  sog- 
gestion  alone  can  render  valuable*  the  country 
hitnerto  considered  uninhabitable  and  uncuhiva- 
bie,  and  that  the  government  ought  to  grant 
the  whole  territory  oelow  28^  to  actual  settlei^ 
and  cultivators  on  the  conditions  ofthe  albre- 
said  senate  bill.  That  bill  you  will  see  merely 
admits  the  prospective  sale  of  one  or  more  sec- 
tions, not  exceeding  thirty -six  in  all,  tor  the  most 
valuable  considerations  ever  offered  to  any  go- 
vernment or  people  ibr  the  actual  settlement  and 
cultivation  in  valuable  plants,  within  eight  years, 
in  a  district  officially  affirmed  to  be  unitmabitable 
and  uncultivable,  unworthy  of  the  expense  of  a 
survey,  or  even  of  the  cost  of  medicines  requisite 
to  conquer  it.  Although  my  heart  sickens  with 
hope  deferred,  after  eleven  years^  laborious  absence 
from  my  family,  yet  1  shall  still  have  some  consola- 
tion, provided  public  attention  will  thus  be  excited 
towards  the  propagation  of  our  indigenxms fibrous- 
leaved  plants  alone.  The  Hon.  H.  Wise  thinks 
that  he  recognizei?,  in  the  Agave  Virginica  of  my 
plates,  a  llimiliar  plant  in  his  district,  there  called 
silk-grass,  of  which  slips  of  the  leaves  have  long 
been  used  for  economical  purposes — especially  for 
straps  to  suspend  hanit!,  &c.,  without  suspecting 
that  they  contained  strong  glossy  white  fibres, 
which  may  be  profitably  extracted  for  sale  or  ma- 
nufacture. The  economical  uses  of  the  Yucca 
filamentosa  or  bear-grass,  i.  e.  of  the  iinscraped 
leaves  or  slips  of  leaves,  have  been  known  lirom 
time  immemorial,  in  all  our  southern  and  south- 
western states.  The  Hon.  R.  Hawes,  of  Ken- 
tucky, informed  roe  that  the  name  of  Bear-grass 
Creek,  in  his  state,  was  taken  from  the  abundance 
oi^  the  Yucca  filamentosa  on  its  borders.  Nut- 
tat  tells  us  that  it  inhabits  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
souri; from  the  confluence  of  the  river  Platte,  to 
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the  roouDtains — and  hence  at  one  point  near  ihe 
junction  of  White-earth  rivers  it  must  extend  to 
48^  N.  latitude.  Mr.  Catlin,  the  painter,  ulso 
■ays  he  met  it  abundantly  during  his  travels  in 
the  far  north-west 

On  the  other  side  this  plant  is  becoming  accli- 
mated in  our  middle  and  north-eastern  states.  In 
1831-2, 1  [bund  it  durincr  the  winter  in  open  gar- 
dens around  New  Yoric,  and  then  predicted  to 
the  committee  on  agriculture  that  it  would  become 
.a  superior  substitute  lor  flax  on  the  steril  soi'isol 
the  adjoining  states.  The  Yucca  Glamentosa 
was  there  introduced  from  the  southern  states  as 
a  merely  ornamental  plant  ol'  the  gardens  of  the 
northern  states,  where  they  have  accidentally  dis- 
covered that  it  propagates  itself,  and  passes  through 
their  bleak  winters  without  injury.  Even  in  the 
ffarden  of  David  Thomas,  Cayuga  county.  New 
Yorkf  the  bear-grass  grows  through  the  coldest 
seasons,  without  any  prejudice  to  its  green- living 
leaves;  and  in  Princeton,  N.  J.  in  January  last, 
several  leaves  were  cut,  and  dressed  in  a  common 
flax  mill— and  the  fibres  sent  to  this  room,  where 
they  are  now  before  me.  They,  however,  still 
retain  a  greenish  color,  and  are  comparatively 
feeble,  because  they  were  bruised  instead  of  be- 
inff  icraped. 

1  hence  trust  that  you  will  consider  the  subject 
of  fibrous-leaved  plants  sufTiclently  important  to 
your  readers,  to  justify  the  publication  in  your  pe- 
riodical of  the  last  twenty-two  pages  of  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  agricultur'e  of  the  house  of 
'representatives.  Should  you  coincide  in  my  opi- 
nions of  their  immense  value  to  all  the  poorest  soils 
ot  our  southern  states,  you  will,  doubtless,  be 
pleased  to  request  from  your  readers,  inlbrmation 
concerning  the  localities  and  quantities  of  each  in- 
di^nous  species  within  their  respective  districts, 
with  such  additional  observations  as  they  will  pro- 
bably be  equally  glad  to  communicate.  Should 
your  periodical  thus  make  public  the  location  of  any 
cpnsiderable  quantity  of  our  indigenous  Yucca  or 
of  our  indigenous  Agave;  it  will,  no  doubt,  excite 
our  ingenious  machinists  to  transport  themselves 
to  the  spot,  and  invent  labor-saving  machinery 
suitably  modified  to  scrape  the  leaves  of  each 
species.  Although  not  born  in  New  England,  I 
had  Yankee  blood  enough  to  invent,  many  years 
ago,  two  forms  of  machinery  adapted  to  separate 
the  ibiiaceous  fibres  from  the  green  living  leaves 
of  the  Sisal  hemp  agave,  and  of  all  analogous 
plants.  Of  the  simplest  form,  an  idea  may  be  ob- 
tained by  comparing  it  to  a  common  grindstone 
moved  by  a  treadle  with  the  foot.  A  wooden 
wheel  of  six  feet  diameter,  when  once  set  in  mo- 
tion would  have  its  velocity  so  aided  by  its  mo- 
mentum, that  a  single  revolution  would  scrape 
the  one  side  of  any  leaf  or  leaves  applied  to  its 
circumference.  Fur  the  leaves  of  the  Sisal  hemp, 
at  an  average  of  four  to  five  feet,  a  curve  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  wheel  would  sutHce. 

The  curved  com  pressor  would  be  retained 
near  the  surface  of  the  wheel  by  spiral  or  other 
spines.  The  perpher}'  of  the  wheel  would  be 
crossed  by  straps  of  hard  wood,  or  of  iron,  with 
blunt  edges,  for  scraners.  The  wheel. once  in 
motion  from  the  foot  or  the  laborer,  he  would  take 
the  but-end  of  a  leaf  in  his  hand,  and  insert  the 
point  between  the  compresser  and  the  wheel, 
which  would  thus  carry  down  the  leaf  as  far  as 
the  but,  still  retained  by  the  hand.    One-fburth 


of  a  revolution  would  thus  be  spent  in  simply 
carrying  down  the  leaf  tytween  the  surface  oi' 
the  compresser  and  of  the  wheel;  but  the  leaf 
then  being  held  fast  by  the  hand,  the  other  thice- 
(burths  of  the  revolution  would  be  a  scraping  pro- 
cess alone.    As  the  fibres  thus  exposed  would  not 
then  offer  any  resistance  to  being  withdrawn,  the 
leaves  are  then  pulled  out,  and  the  unscraped  sjde 
is  next  inserted;  and  the  foliaceous  fibres  will  ilius 
be  separated  on  both  sides  to  a  short  distance 
from  the  but-ends.    Even  that  may  be  advai- 
tngeously  left  as  A  bond  of  union  to  the  mass  of 
fibres,  and  thus  save  the  labor  of  tying  tliem  into 
knots.    But  as  our  countrymen  will  not  be  saus- 
fied  with  the  labor  saved  by  such  a  machine,  I  in- 
vented another  to  be  moved  by  portable  horse 
power.  This  will  consist  of  two  pairs  of  cylinders, 
to  be  called  feeding  cylinders  and  scraping  cy- 
linders.  The  upper  cylinders  to  be  smooth  and  to 
move  slowly;  the  lower  cylinders  to  be  grooved 
and  to  move  swiftly,  and  the  leaf  or. leaves  to  be 
inserted  perpendicularly  into  the  feeding  cylin- 
ders, and  to  be  thus  conveyed  perperdicularly 
through  the  scraping   cylinders.      Hence,  both 
sides  of  the  leaves  will  be  scraped  at  the  same 
time;  and  the  offal  will  fall  to  the  ground  without 
being  entangled  in  the  fibres.    With  this  ma- 
chine, however,  there  will  also  remain  unscraped 
a  portion  of  ihebut-ends;  but  with  me  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  will  not  be  more  advantageous  than 
injurious,  to  let  it  remain  as  a  bond  of  union  to 
these  long  straight  parallel  fibres. 

I  enter  into  these  details  to  save  a  world  of  spe- 
culation and  of  labor  to  other  inventors,  and  culti- 
vators. Their  first  impulse  always  is  to  seek 
some  analogy  with  common  flax  and  hemp. 
They  will  talk  about  rotting  and  breaking  these 
green-living  leaves,  as  they  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  treat  the  dry  hard  barks,  from  which  tbey 
extract  flax  tind  hemp.  After  having  gone 
through  the  whole  routine  of  inventions  and  ex- 
periments, they  will,  however,  all  finally  arrive  at 
the  conviction  that  simple  scraping  only,  is  the 
cheapest,  the  easiest,  the  speediest  and  the  heal- 
thiest of  all  possible  processes  to  obtain  foliace- 
ous fibres  from  the  green-living  leaves  of  fibrous- 
leaved  plants. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respecifully, 
your  obedient  servant.  H.  Pckrise. 

[The  bill  granting  to  Dr.  Perrine  28,000  acres  of 
land  in  Florida,  for  the  purpose  stated  in  several  fore- 
going publications,  finally  passed  on  the  last  evemiig 
of  the  session  of  Congress  just  closed.— Ed.  Fjlb. 
Reo.] 


PREMIUMS   AWARDED   BY    THE  AGRICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY  OF   CHARLOTTE. 

[Publiibed  by  request  of  the  Society.] 

At  the  annual  exhibition  of  cattle  and  otb«r 
stock,  belonging  to  the  members  of  the  Agricd- 
tural  Society  of  Charlotte  county,  held  at  ibe 
Courthouse  of  said  county  on  the  12th  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1837 — premiums  were  awarded  to  the  gen- 
tlemen whose  names  are  hereto  assigned. 
To  Mr.  John  Marshall,  for  the  best  milch  cow» 
by  Col.  Marshall's  Pompey,  out  of  a  Devon- 
shire cow. 
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To  Mr.  John  Mart^holl,  for  the  best  heifer  under 
two  years  old,  by  Cardwell's  Durham,  out  of 
the  Pompey  cow. 

To  Mr.  John  Marshall,  for  the  best  brood  mare, 
Whittleberry,  by  Roanoke,  out  of  Wakefield, 
by  $ir  Hal. 

To  Capt.  Henry  A.  Watkins,  for  the  best  yoke 
oxen. 

Do.  do.     .  do.  do.        mule. 

To  Mr.  Henry  Carrington,  for  the  best  beef. 

Do.        do.  do.   .       *  do.        do.  heifer  un- 

der three  and  over  two  years  old,  by  Col.  Rich- 
ardson's bull  Powell. 

To  Mr.  Henry  Carrington,  for  the  best  filly  one 
year  old,  by  imported  Claret,  out  of  Blanch^  by 
Gnscoigne,  e.  d.  Miss  Ryland. 

To  Mr.  R.  I.  Gaines,  for  the  best  bull. 

Do.        do.        do.        do.        Saxon  ram. 

Maj.  William  Gaines,  for  the  best  two-year  old 
colt,  by  Carolinian. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Merryman,  for  the  best  foal,  by 
imported  Emancipation. 

To  Mr.  Wyatt  Card  well,  for  the  best  saddle 
horse,  out  of  Amy,  by  Gracchus,  by  Gas- 
coisrne. 

Communicated  by  order  of  the  'Society, 
Henry*  Carrington,  Sec'ry. 


From  the  Cultivator. 
MINERAL  MANURES. 

Although  there  is  much  to  please  and  interest 
the  mind  in  practical  farming,  yet,  devoid  and 
apart  from  the  theory,  it  is  little  else  than  a  rou- 
tine, suited  to  the  capacity  and  ambition  of  uncul- 
tivated minds.  An  active  and  enlightened  mind 
seeks  to  understand  the  cause  and  efi'ect — to  apply 
the  sciences;  in  short,  it  is  restive,  until  the  que- 
ries embraced  in  agriculture,  are  disposed  of  and 
determined  upon  sound  philosophical  principles. 
'Tis  this  constitutes  theory;  and  'tis  this  theory, 
that  unfolds  a  world  of  beauties  to  the  scientific 
agriculturist,  of  which  the  mere  prejudiced  practi- 
cal farmer,  the  mere  tyi:o  and  novitiate,  must  re- 
main ignorant,  and  that  too,  of  the  highest  branch 
of  the  profession  which  he  follows. 

The  improvement  which  has  been  effected  with- 
in the  last  twenty  years  in  several  of  the  eastern 
connlies  of  Pennsylvania,  (and  especially  in 
Chester,)  is  almost  incredible.  And  the  whole  is 
mainly  attributed  to  a  regular  and  judicious  use 
of  lime  as  a  manure.  iTo  me,  it  has  been  matter 
of  astonishment,  to  find  this  inestimable  restora- 
tive meet  with  so  little  favor  in  the  minds  of  the 
conductor  and  correspondents  of  the  Cultivator. 
My  farm  is  situated  in  a  district  of  secondary  for- 
mation, and  the  soil  is  principally  calcareous,  yet 
I  have  seen  the  most  surprising  beneficial  effects 
attending  the  free  use  of  lime  and  plaster;  the 
latter  apparently  reacting  on  the  former,  and  con- 
sequently, the  greatest  benefit  is  derived  by  using 
them  together.  The  crops,  not  only  on  my  own 
farm,  but  on  others  in  this  vicinity,  have  been  dou- 
bled by  a  free  use  of  mineral  manures.  When 
a  farm  has  been  improved  so  as  to  produce  heavy 
crops,  there  will  be  such  a  corresponding  increase 
in, the  quantity  of  stable  manure  as  to  injure  its 
future  fertility.    I  look  upon  the  immense  beds  of 


limestone  in  this  region  as  an  inexhaustible  store 
designed  by  the  wise  Governor  of  the  world  to 
keep  up  the  strength  of  the  land,  in  all  time  to 
come.  I  regard  the  limestone  of  Pennsylvania 
as  a  mineral,  which  will  confer  more  real  benefit 
on  posterity  than  any  of  her  other  mineral  trea- 
sures. The  aid  which  it  promises  to  contribute  to 
the  support  and  improvement  of  her  agriculture 
cannot  be  easily  overrated.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of*  the  estimation  in  which  lime  is  held 
here  as  a  manure,  by  the  fact,  that  farmers  come 
from  25  to  30  miles,  i.  e.  from  Maryland  and  the 
poor  district  ol  primitive  formation  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Chester  county,  bordering  on  the  Mary- 
land line,  to  my  limekilu  and  others  in  the  neigh- 
borhood; the  lime  costing  those  farmers  25  cents 
per  bushel  when  delivered.  To  the  farmers  in 
that  quarter,  lime  is  the  "anchor  of  hope ;"  there 
it  has  already  made  the  barren  and  desert  place 
glad,  and  is  fast  putting  a  new  and  improved  face 
upon  the  country.  The  farmers,  even  there,  with 
this  far  fetched  means  of  improving  their  land, 
preler  bettering  their  condition  by  liming  near  a 
good  market,  rather  than  migrate  to  the  exuberant 
soil,  and  realize  the  Utopian  dreams  and  fairy  tales 
of  the  **  far  west." 

On  part  of  my  farm,  300  bushels  of  lime  per 
acre  have  been  applied  within  30  years,  at  the 
rate  of  about  100  bushels  per  acre  at  a  dressing, 
and  always  put  on  fresh,  and  slaked,  then  imme- 
diately spread.  1  am  not  inclined  to  believe  that 
lime  should  become  carbonated  before  it  is  appli- 
ed. I  adopt  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  for  my  proto- 
type, in  every  case  involving  agricultural  chemis- 
try. 1  shall  be  encouraged  so  to  do,  until  some 
modern  wiseacre  can  clearly  demonstrate  that  Sir 
H.  is  wrong.  Doubtful  points  in  Davy's  theory 
have  become  demonstrable  truths  with  me,  aAer 
being  aided  and  enlightened  by  the  lamp  of  expe- 
rience. Lime,  in  its  fresh  caustic  state,  only 
while  an  alkali,  acts  as  a  decomposing  agent  in  the 
soil;  rendering  vegetable  substances  soluble^ but 
when  a  mild  carbonate,  it  operates  only  like  marl, 
iniraprovingthe  texture  of  the  soil,  according  to 
Davy,  whose  authority  is  unquestionable,  and' the 
theory,  at  all  events,  may  fairly  challenge  contra- 
diction; hence  the  advantage  of  apply ng  lime, 
like  stable  manure,  in  a  fresh  state. 

.With  regard  to  the  theory,  or  the  manner,  in 
which  gypsum  operates  on  vegetation,  an  acciden- 
tal circumstance  which  occurred  in  my  practice 
or  under  my  own  eye,  goes  further  to  establish 
the  truth  in  my  mind,  than  all  the  ink  which  has 
been  spilhul  on  the  subject;  even  the  adopted 
theory  of  Prof.  Low  and  British  Husbandry  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  In  April,  1832, 1  sow- 
ed hall  a  bushel  of  plasieron  a  email  piece  of  land 
in  the  middle  of  a  wheat  field,  for  experiment  in 
order  to  ascertain  whetherthc  plaster  would  have 
the  Slightest  effect  even  of  changing  the  color  of 
the  wheat.  The  rosuli  answered  my  expectations; 
there  was  not  a  shade  of  change  m  the  color  of 
the  wheat  in  the  future  Plages  of  iis  growth.  In 
autumn  following,  the  same  field  was  again 
ploughed  for  wheat  and  the  plaster  course  turned 
down,  the  field  was  deeply  ploughed,  say  7  or  8 
inches— the  spring  following  the  field  was  sown 
with  clover  seed;  the  secret  then  was  speedily 
developed;  when  the  wheat  was  cut  in  harvest  the 
growth  of  clover  on  that  same  land  which  had 
been  sown  with  plaster,  was  flo  luxuriant  as  to 
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interfere  with  the  cradle  in  cutting  the  wheat, 
•^oon  aAer  harvest,  the  clover  on  the  eaid  land 
flowered,  and  a  heavy  swath  might  have  been 
mown  on  it  in  Sepieraher  following.  The  adja- 
cent panp  of  the  field,  with  the  same  soil  and  cul- 
ture, exhibited  a  sickly  contrast.  In  the  autumn 
of  1833,  the  clover  on  said  land  was  trodden  down 
by  stock,  returning  manure  to  the  soil,  and  by 
that  means  the  plaster  indirectly  prepared  the 
l^round  for  a  sure  crop  of  wheat  This  one  sin- 
gle and  simple  fact  serves  to  overthrow  the  theory 
that  plaster  must  be  sown  on  the  plants,  to  be  ab- 
sorbed through  the  pores  of  the  leaves — attract 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  &c.  This  moot- 
ed point  I  consider  settlec^  and  the  soil  and  roots 
made  the  laboratory  instead  of  the  leaves  and  the 
atmosphere. 

Although  my  agricultural  career  has  been  only 
short,  vet  the  great  object,  improvement,  has  been 
ardently  and  zealously  pursued — suiBcientlv,  in- 
deed, to  create  a  most  utter  and  implacable  abhor- 
rence against  all  vague  and  unrounded  theory, 
which  is  the  bane  of  the  agricultural  press.  The 
mere  conjecture  of  a  writer,  if  in  error,  will  do 
no  harm ;  but  'tis  the  positive  declaratory  asser- 
tions, where  wrong,  that  do  mischief,  inasmuch  as 
many  believe  and  adopt  what  they  read. 

Qutre,  Why  is  it  that  lime  and  plaster  act 
ntuch  more  efficiently  when  both  are  applied  to 
the  soil,  since  the  base  of  both  is  lime? 

IVm.  Pbnn  Kinsbb. 

Pequea,  Lan.  Co. ,  Pa.,  jipril  15, 1S38. 


USB  OF   LIMB  IV    NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

One  of  the  shakers  recently  told  me,  they  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  buying  the  best  of  Thomas- 
ton  Lime,  which  with  transportations  cost  them 
at  least  9^  a  cask ;  of  breaking  and  slaking  it, 
and  mixing  it  with  mud  collected  from  bog-holes 
or  turfs  from  the  sides  of  the  highways,  in  propor- 
tion of  four  or  five  casks  to  a  hundred  common 
ox  loads;  and  aRer  due  fermentation  and  mixture, 
they  have  found  this  composition  not  less  valuable 
than  an  equal  quantity  of  the  best  uf  stable  ma- 
nure. If  the  above  remarks  are  correct,  and  no 
dooU  they  are,  as  I  find  them  corroborated  by  v^- 
riotis  writers  on  this  subject,  it  is  an  easy  and 
eheap  method  of  obtaining  manure  and  well 
adapted  fox  top-dressinsr. 

The  Hon.  John  Wells  of  Boston,  who  has 
made  several  experiments  with  lime  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  compost  manure  for  a  top-dressing,  re- 
commends that  it  be  prepared  by  first  placing  a 
layer  of  mud  or  loam,  as  the  case  may  be,  then  a 
layer  of  unslaked  lime,  and  so  continue  until  the 
materials  are  used  up;  and  in  twelve  or  fourteen 
days,  shovel  it  over  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  From 
what  I  am  able  to  gather  from  this  gentleman's 
experiments,  he  made  use  of  lime  in  proportion, 
of  about  one  cask  of  Thomaftton  lime,  to  five 
loads  of  loam  or  mud,  and  that  h^  annually,  for 
more  than  twenty  years  made  use  of  lime,  'for 
agricultural  purposes  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
one  hundred  casks.'  He  further  says : — *  To  my 
surprise  I  lound  the  efiect  produced  to  be  equal  to 
what  is  usual  from  common  compost  manure!' 
Lime  as  a  top-dressing  on  a  wheat  crop  is  un- 
doobtedly  valuable  on  many  kinds  of  soil,  espe- 


cially where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  calcareoos 
matter. 

fienj.  Cutter,  esq.,  .informs  me  that  he  has 
made  use  of  lime  at  the  rate  of  twenty  bushels  or 
more  to  the  acre,  as  a  top-dressing,  by  sowing  it 
on  in  a  fine  pulverized  state,  when  the  wheat 
was  a  few  inches  high,  and  considered  himself 
well  remunerated  in  tne  wheat  crop.  The  Hon. 
Levi  Fisk,  observed  to  me,  that  he  used  two 
tierces  of  Thomaston  lime  last  spring  by  sowing 
it  on  neariy  two  acres*  of  wheat,  leaving  a  smafl 
piece  in  the  same  field  unsown,  and  is  coofident 
he  realized  twenty-five  per  cent  more  wheat  in 
consequence  of  the  lime.  The  above  and  other 
similar  experiments,  are  conclusive  evidence  in 
my  mind,  of  the  importance  and  value  of  iime  u 
a  manure. — ConanVB  Cheshire  j^ddr ess. 


THE  COLLEGES  OF  VIKGIITIA  COirSI1>KmED 
AS  WORKS  OF  ^'internal  IMPROYEMluirT." 
WILLIAM  AHU  MARY  COLLEGE. 

The  colleges  snd  schools  of  a  country  sre  among 
the  most  important  sod  valuable  means,  as  well  as  re- 
sults, of  its  general  improvement  Nor  is  the  im- 
provement thus  reached  merely  intellectual  and  mocal. 
The  physical  improvement  of  the  country,  the  en- 
riching of  its  lands,  the  increase  of  its  agricoltonl 
products,  and  the  amount  of  pecuniaiy  profit  to  the 
cultivators,  all  are  essentially  aided  by  providing,  and 
properly  using  the  facilities  for  education  afibnled  by 
schools  and  colleges;  though  the  design  and  direct 
operation  of  these  institutions  should  be  confined  ex- 
clusively to  literary  and  scientific  instractioB,  and 
without  any  view  to  the  physical  or  economical 
improvement  of  the  coQntry.  And  the  effects  so 
produced,  in  their  tura  become  causes ;  and  help,  in 
an  important  degree,  to  sustain  literary  and  scien- 
tific  institutions.  In  strict  accordance  with  these 
views  are  found  the  practical  results,  wbenver 
they  have  been  permitted  to  be  produced  by  the 
action  of  causes  continued  sufficiently  long,  and 
with  sufficient  intensity.  In  the  country  which  sur- 
rounds and  Sustains  Hampden-Sidney  College,  there  'a 
found  a  population,  whose  intellectual  and  moral 
worth,  economical  and  indufitrious  habits,  and  whose 
marked  success  as  fiinners  and  men  of  business,  prove 
beyond  doubt  or  cavil,  the  great  profits,  individual  and 
pecuniary  as  well  as  general  and  national,  which  the 
people  have  derived  from  their  liberal  and  long-con- 
tinued support  of  that  college.  We  are  less  acquaint- 
ed with  Washington  College ;  but  have  been  infonn- 
ed,  and  believe,  that  similar  and  equal  effects  have 
there  been  produced  by  the  operation  of  similar  causes. 
Randolph-Macon  College  is  yet  too  young  an  instito- 
tion  to  have  ^ven  such  manifest  evidences  of  its  value 
as  a  work  of  ''internal  improvement;'*  but  it  is 
doubtless  annually  producing  these  valuable  results; 
and  requires  only  as  much  time,  with  equal  good  man- 
agement, to  exhibit  as  strong  evidences  of  value. 

This  manner  of  viewinn;  the  subject  will  prevent 
any  objection  to  the  propriety  of  treating  of  oor  cot- 
leges  in  this  journal,  of  which  the  second  object  is  to 
sustain  and  aid  all  public  works  for  the  improvement  of 
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Virginia;  nor  will  the  subject  be  deemed  unconnected 
with  the  first  or  principal  object  of  the  Farmers*  Re- 
gister, which  is  especially  agricultural  improvement. 

The  colleges  referred  to  above,  highly  beneficial  as 
they  are  to  the  commonwealth,  as  well  as  to  the  peo- 
ple more  especially  interested  in  them,  are  local  insti- 
tutions— principally  sustained  by,  and  in  retam  sus- 
taining and  elevating,  the  surrounding  and  adjacent, 
though  an  extended  region  of  coui|try.  And  it  is  be- 
cause of  this  local  action,  and  yet  very  general  opera- 
tion within  such  limits,  that  the  improvement  made  in 
the  people  and  in  the  country  can  be  so  easily  traced, 
and  so  clearly  exhibited  and  proved.  The  University 
of  Virginia,  from  its  rich  endowment,  its  identification 
with  national  interests,  and  its  other  peculiar  and 
great  advantages,  is  diffusing  knowledge  and  improve- 
ment to  every  part  of  the  state,  and  to  far  remote 
states ;  and  the  benefits  thus  produced  are  not  the  less 
certain  and  important,  because,  from  their  wide  diffu- 
sion, they  are  less  susceptible  of  being  accurately  es- 
timated, and  duly  appreciated. 

William  and  Mary  College  at  present  partakes  of 
both  these  characters.  Formerly  it  was  the  state  or 
principal  institution  of  Vii^nia,  and  even  of  all  the 
soutbeni  and  western  states  then  in  being.  Yet,  in  its 
former  days  of  prosperity,  (as  they  were  then  deemed,) 
and  when  receiving  students  annually  from  every  re- 
gion of  Vii^nia,  and  some  from  perhaps  five  or  six 
other  states,  still  the  number  of  students  in  the  scien- 
tific classes  ranged  between  fiO  and  90,  and  rarely,  if 
ever,  exceeded  the  latter  number.  The  boys  in  the 
school  for  Latin  and  Greek,  are  not  counted  under  the 
name  of  "  students,"  in  this  institution,  end  are  not  so 
included  in  these  or  any  of  the  following  remarks ; 
though  all  such  boys,  in  the  middle  and  higher  classes, 
art  80  counted  in  most  other  colleges;  and  thereby 
serve  to  swell  their  apparent  numbers,  and,  by  the  com- 
parison, to  make  the  number  of  students  of  William 
and  Mary  appear  fewer  in  comparison.  In  making 
comparisons,  this  difference  should  not  be  overlooked. 

From  that  condition,  William  and  Maiy  was  struck 
down  to  the  lowest  state  of  depression,  first  by  the 
war,  which  brought  an  invading  enemy  into  its  near 
neighborhood,  and  for  two  years  caused  frequent  calls 
upon  every  student  of  military  age  for  military  service  in 
the  field.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  continuance 
of  regular  or  even  profitable  study  and  collegiate  du- 
ties, was  rendered  impossible;  and  parents  either 
kept  their  sons  at  home,  or  sent  them  to  distant  col- 
leges, which  were  free  from  such  continual  alarms  of 
invasion,  or  marauding  incursions  from  the  British 
fleets.  There  were  afterwards  transient  returns  of 
prosperity  to  the  college,  but  of  no  long  continuance; 
as  other  and  different  blows,  not  necessary  here  to  par- 
ticularize, fell  upon  it  in  rapid  succession,  and  served 
to  impair  its  interests,  and  to  thin  its  ranks.  These 
changes  and  fluctuations  will  be  passed  over,  to  the 
session  of  1833-4,  when  the  institution  seemed  to  be 
so  nearly  prostrate,  that  the  loss  of  any  one  valuable 
professor  was  feared  as  a  blow  too  heavy  to  be  then 
borne;  and  an  evil  impossible  to  repair,  owing  to  the 
small  remaining  inducements  to  attract  or  retain  able 


professors.  That  session,  the  whole  number  of  stu- 
dents amounted  to  no  more  than  seventeen.  Not  Jong 
before,  more  than  two  years  had  passed  without  a  quo- 
rum of  the  board  of  visiters  being  got  together,  and 
of  course  without  a  meeting  or  any  action  of  that  body 
— those  members  who  were  present,  and  ready  to  act» 
having  been  rendered  useless  by  the  non-attendance 
of  others. 

During  that  time  the  important  professorship  of 
mathematics  remained  vacant;  and  though  its  duties 
were  performed  by  the  extra  service  of  another  profes- 
sor, still  the  vacancy  and  jts  cause  coold  not  but  great- 
ly impair  the  public  confidence  in  the  management 
and  usefulness  of  the  institution.  This  neglect  of  the 
visitors  to  attend,  and  act  in  convocation,  was  the  great 
cause,  out  of  which  grew  all  the  minor  and  auxiliaiy 
causes,  of  the  decline  and  threatened  extinction  of  the 
college.  In  July  1834,  a  meeting  of  a  bare  quorum 
(a  majority  of  the  visitors,  as  required  by  the  char- 
ter,) was,  vrith  difiSculty,  obtained;  and  a  system  of 
reform  and  improvement  was  then  begun,  which  has 
been  zealously  continued  to  this  time,  and  which  has 
produced  the  most  remarkable  and  manifest  improve- 
ment in  the  number  of  students,  and  in  the  value  of 
the  course  of  instruction.  So  far  as  the  increase  of 
number  of  students  may  sei^ire  to  indicate  increase  of 
prosperity  and  value  of  the  college,  these  will  strongly 
enough  appear  in  the  following  statement  of  the  num- 
bers for  the  five  last  courses. 

In  session  of  1833-4,  there  were       17  students. 

1834-6,  48 

1835-6,  69 

1836-7,  113 

1887-8,  112. 

When  the  universal  pecuniary  difficulties  and  losses 
of  the  last  fifteen  months  are  considered,  the  last  num- 
ber, though  a  little  less  in  amount  than  that  of  the 
year  preceding,  is,  in  fact,  a  stronger  evidence  of  in- 
creased public  confidence  in  the  institution,  than  the 
previous  rate  of  progressive  increase  of  numbers. 
And  this  high  eminence  will  be  justly  deemed  the 
more  remarkable,  when  considered  in  comparison  with 
the  previous  and  long  continued  depression— in  com- 
parison vrith  the  former  state,  when  William  and  Mary 
had  not  a  rival  in  this  or  half  a  dozen  adjacent  states 
— ^and  considering  that  now  there  are  three  other  col- 
leges deserving  and  drawing  their  shares  of  students, 
and  still  more  the  University  of  Virginia,  in  a  state  of 
high  prosperity,  and  havinj^  from  200  to  24d  students 
during  each  of  the  last  three  years. 

While  we  wish  the  greatest  possible  success  to  all 
our  institutions  of  education  and  learning,  it  may  be 
permitted  to  us,  without  being  obnoxious  to  the  charge 
of  being  sectional  in  feeling,  or  wanting  in  good  will  to 
others,  to  set  forth  more  especially  the  claims  of  Wil- 
liam and  Maiy  College  as  the  now  local  institution  of 
the  tide- water  region,  in  addition  to  its  other  and  strong 
claims  of  a  general  nature.  It  has  ceased  to  be  ths 
principal  college  of  this  and  other  states,  not  because 
of  diminished  value  of  its  instruction  (for  that  has  been 
greatly  increased — )  but  because  of  the  establishment 
of  sundry  other  institutions,  by  public  or  private  en- 
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dowment,  which  circumstance  has  recently  changed 
the  aspect  in  which  each  one  must  be  now  considered. 
WiUiao^  and  Mary,  as  much  as  any  other  college,  de- 
serves the  support  of  the  whole  country;  and  in  con- 
sideration or  its  mild  and  delig^htful  climate,  perfect 
healthiness  during  the  whole  time  of  the  course,  and 
peculiar  suiiahUjust  to  the  consiiiuttont  of  touthem 
young  men,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  its  being  pre- 
ferred, for  all  such  pupils,  to  any  colleges  of  equal 
scientific  gradie  situated  in  more  northern  or  elevated 
regions,  and  in  a  more  rigorous  climate.  It  is  to<f 
true  that  this  comparison  is  seldom  made,  and  that  dan- 
ger to  the  health  of  southern  boys  sent  to  bear  north- 
em  winters  is  scarcely  thought  of.  Even  the  people 
of  our  low  country  are  themselves  accustomed  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  general  understanding  that  an  unhealthy 
region  is  one  where  bilious  or  autumnal  diseases  only 
are  to  be  feared ;  and  that  if  these  are  absent,  or  very 
rare,  a  country  is  healthy,  no  matter  how  much  its  peo- 
ple are  scourged  by  catarrhs,  consumptions,  rheuma- 
tisms, and  pleurisies.  By  one  or  more  of  these  latter 
diseases,  the  constitution'of  many  a  southern  youth  has 
been  seriously  injured,  or  destroyed,  at  northern  semi- 
naries; and  even  if  he  escapes  all  these,  he  is  render- 
ed, by  a  northern  residence,  unfit  to  revisit  his  south- 
em  home,  in  autumn,  without  danger;  and  if,  to  avoid 
that  danger,'  he  remains  away  for  years  together,  he 
acquires  a  northern  constitution,  and  is  as  unfit  as  if 
bora  in  the  north,  to  live  at  his  proper  and  intended  fu- 
ture home. 

But  putting  aside  this  important  consideration,  and 
viewing  William  and  Mary  merely  as  a  local  institu- 
tion, the  tide-water  region  alone  can  and  ought  to  fur- 
nish it  with  enough  students  to  triple  its  present  num- 
ber. And. when  we  say  ought,  it  is  not  meant  that  the 
obligation  should  extend  further  than  would  be  limited, 
on  full  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  by  the  pri- 
vate and  individual  interests  of  the  parents,  not  only 
as  parents,  but  as  residents  and  property-holders  of 
the  low  country.  It  is  not  their  general  interest  to 
prefer  this  college  unless  it  deserves  a  preference  for 
the  value  of  its  instruction  and  training  of  youth,  and 
on  the  grounds  of  the  moderate  rate  of  price  at  which 
the  benefits  are  to  be  obtained. 

The  course  of  classical  instruction,  or  the  school  for 
Latin  and  Greek,  is  very  defective  when  compared  to 
most  otherxoUeges  of  high  rank.  Until  the  last  session, 
it  was  a  grammar-school,  upon  the  ordinary  footing  of 
common  schools  for  teaching  Latin  and  Greek;  and  was 
the  more  liable  to  objection  because  of  its  connexion 
with  a  scientific  institution  of  high  order.  Better  in- 
struction in  the  higher  classical  studies  was  in  part  pro- 
vided for,  a  year  ago:  and  by  another  year,  it  is  hoped 
and  expected  that  William  and  Mary  will  exchange  the 
grammar-school  for  a  system  ot  classical  instruction 
suited  to  more  advanced  pupils  and  regular  students. 
When  this  is  properly  done,  there  may  be  jystly  awarded 
to  the  whole  institution,  the  high  commendation  which 
all  the  other  departments  now  well  d^erve.  The  pro- 
fessorships are  well  filled;  the  course  of  instruction  is 
excellent,  and  is  designed  to  be  of  practical  appli- 
cation,  no  lea  than  it  is  of  high  scientific  character.  The  t 


government  and  discipline  of  the  students  is  parental, 
though  sufficiently  strict;  and,  while  no  known  offeDdo- 
is  permitted  to  pass  unpunished  by  the  laws  of  the  in- 
stitution, still  the  means  to  govern,  and  the  prevention 
of  offences,  are  more  generally  and  eflectually  found  in 
a  reliance  on  and  appeal  to  the  sense  of  honor  and  prcK 
priety  of  the  young  men;  who  are  reminded  at  every 
step,  and  in  every  hour,  by  the  general  purport  of 
their  training  and  association,  that  the  first  duty  of  a 
student  is  to  preserve,  in  every  particular,  the  character 
of  a  genileman,  and  man  of  honor  and  truth.     This 
most  powerful  aid  to  the  statute  book,  f  and  without 
which  mere  enactments  and  punishments  are  of  little 
avail,)  has  been  strengthened  and  brought  admirably 
into  operation  by  the  tact  of  the  present  faculty  of  the 
college,  and  by  the  respect  and  regard  of  the  students 
which  the  professors  fortunately  possess,  and  the  con- 
sequent influence  which  they  can  exercise.     And 
this  mode  of  governing,  by  appealing  to  the  best  feel-' 
ings,  instead  of  merely  punishing  the  fruits  of  tbe 
worst,  is  further  strengthened  by  the  tone  of  the  private 
society  in  which  students  here  may  freely  min^e,  and 
are  received  with  welcome,  and  which,  while  it  aoAens, 
refines  and  cultivates  manners,  and  guards  against  vi- 
cious pleasures  by  substituting  innocent  relaxation  and 
amusement,  also,  by  approbation  or  censure,  increases 
the  inducement  to  do  good,  and  to  refrain  from  evil. 
Much  good  has  always  been  done  by  the  society  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Williamsburg  to  the  students  of 
William  and  Mary ;  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  also 
some  harm — and  in  former  times  mudi  hann.    But  the 
evils  of  this  kind,  which  have  existed,  have  been 
clearly  seen,  and  are  now  guarded  against,  by  exam- 
ple and  precept,  of  all  belonging  to  the  best  society. 
And,  though  imperfections  and  evils  will  alwajrs  exist 
to  some  extent,  it  may  now  be  safely  asserted,  that  the 
influence  of  society  in  this  place  was  never  so  benefi- 
cially exercised,  as  now;  and  its  influence  is,  in  the 
general,  decidedly  and  greatly  beneficial  to  the  stu- 
dents.   Either  the  total  exclusion  from  private  associ- 
ation with  well-bred  people  (and  especially  firom  fe- 
male society,)  or  the  mingling  with  the  feshionahle 
and  often  debauched  society  of  large  cities,  and  shar- 
ing in  their  vicious  pleasures,  are  conditions  very  diJler- 
ent  from  that  of  the  students  of  this  college,  and  the 
operation  of  either  of  which  is  always  greatly  to  be 
feared. 

The  result  of  all  the  measures  of  reform  adopted  by 
the  board  of  visitors,  and  admirably  executed  by  the 
faculty,  and  of  the  influences  thereby  and  otherwise 
produced,  has  been  the  attainment  of  a  degree  of  mor- 
al and  intellectual  improvement  in  the  students  in  ge- 
neral, for  the  last  two  years,  and  more  especially  du- 
ring the  course  just  ended,  which  furnishes  to  the 
friends  of  the  institution  very  far  more  cause  for  con- 
gratulation, and  ground  for  auguring  still  increasing 
prosperity  and  success,  than  merely  the  rapid  and  con- 
tinued increase  of  students.  During  the  last  course, 
the  conduct  of  all  but  a  very  few  of  the  young  men, 
has  been  throughout  orderly  and  correct,  and  gentle- 
manly in  all  respects ;  and  when  taken  altogether,  the 
abatement  necessary  to  make  for  the  few  of  other  ha- 
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bits,  will  tiot  prevent  the  general  conduct  of  the  sta- 
dents  being  considered  in  a  remarkable  degree  free 
from  the  offences  of  disorder  and  vicious  habits  so  usu- 
al in  colleges.    Far  otherwise  was  the  state  of  things 
in  former  times;  and  much  prejudice  still  remains 
against  this  college  in  the  minds  of  many  who  know 
and  believe  nothing  of  the  true  condition  and  high  va- 
lue of  this  institution,  and  who,  as  erroneously,  in  re- 
gard to  this  and  to  all  other  colleges,  charge  the  vicious 
propensities  of  every  student,  which  are  generally 
caused  by  the  improper  indulgence  of  his  own  father, 
to  the  college  which  has  in  vain  struggled  to  prevent 
the  evils  thus  caused  by  more  powerful  counteracting 
influences.    There  is  no  cause  to  fear  detriment  to  the 
virtues  or  good  habits  of  any  youth  who  may  be  now 
sent  to  this  college,  unless  caused  by  the  fault  either 
of  his  incurable  evil  propensities,  or  otherwise,  as  is 
most  usual,  by  the  error  of  his  previous  training  and 
the  continued  improper  indulgence  of  his  parent.    Al- 
most every  case  of  a  student  proving  either  extrava- 
gant in  expenditure,  dissipated,  or  vicious,  is  caused 
by  his  being  furnished  with  too  much  money.    If  a 
youth  receives  even  $20  more  than  a  sufficiently  liberal 
allowance,  the  excess  must  do  injury  to  his  habits ;  and 
when  that  excess  is  carried  to  $300,  merely  because 
the  father  is  rich  enough  to  afford  the  expense,  he  al- 
most invariably  and  greatly  injures,  and  perhaps  ruins 
his  son,  by  such  unjustifiable  indulgence.    The  mo- 
ney thus  annually  wasted  at  most  colleges  of  high 
grade,  to  the  injury  of  all  parties,  is  usually  as  large  as 
all  required  for  the  necessary  and  proper  expenses. 
The  parent,  who,  in  spite  of  all  warning  from  the  col- 
lege authorities,  will  commit  this  common  error,  has 
no  right  to  change  the  vices  or  idleness  of  his  son  to 
any  other  than  himself.    The  necessary  collegiate  ex- 
penses of  a  junior  student  at  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege, for  professors'  and  other  college  fees,  (and  as 
many  as  can  be  usefully  paid,)  board,  books,  and  eve- 
ly  other  necessary  expense,  amount  to  $228,  if  the 
student  boards  in  college,  or  $248,  if  in  a  private  fami- 
ly.   Add  to  this  what  is  safe  and  proper  for  pocket- 
money,  (and  that  certainly  ought  not  to  exceed  $50, 
for  a  young  and  new  student,)  and  every  expense  for 
the  junior  course  is  provided  for,  except  the  purchase 
of  clothing,  and  that  is  not  a  collegiate  expense.    The 
necessary  college  expenses  of  the  senior  course  are 
still  less  than  those  of  the  first  year.    Few  boys,  just 
freed  from  the  restrictions  of  a  school,  or  their  fathers' 
guidance,  can  be  safely  trusted  at  one  time  with  even 
$50,  to  be  retained  and  used  as  pocket  money  for  the 
coming  time  of  nine  months.    To  their  inexperience 
it  would  seem  a  sum  so  large  that  they  will  scarcely 
get  through  it ;  and  in  a  month,  perhaps,  they  find  that 
it  has  slipped  through  their  fingers,  and  left  a  newly 
created  appetite  for  ten  times  as  much.    In  such  cases, 
it  is  the  father,  much  more  than  the  son,  who  is  to  be 
blamed.    What   then  is  to  be  said  of  the  parent, 
who,  merely   because  he  is  rich  and  purse-proud, 
sends  far  from  home  an  inexperienced  youth,  totally 
unused  to  the  ways  of  the  worid,  with  several  hundred 
dollars  in  hand  more  than  needed  ior  early  expenses  ? 
It  is  almost  a  miracle  when  ii  does  not  do  great  injuiy 


to  the  student ;  and  oiten  it  corrupts,  and  destroys  the 
man  for  ever.  The  sons  of  the  richest  parents  are  ge- 
nerally the  least  worthy  or  profitable  students — and  of- 
ten, their  attendance  is  a  loss,  even  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  to  the  college  which  they  enter. 

The  propensity  of  students  to  contract  debts  is  en- 
couraged, first,  by  the  extravagance  engendered  by  pa- 
rental indulgence,  in  giving  too  much  money,  and  next, 
by  the  seductions  and  enticements  of  the  rapacious 
harpies  and  sharpers  among  the  shopkeepers,  tavern- 
keepers,  and  others,  some  oi  whom  are  as  sure  to  be 
found  about  every  college,  as  vultures  will  be  seen 
flocking  to  a  carcass.  An  excellent  regulation  of  the 
visitors  of  this  college,  which  has  now  been  two  years 
in  operation,  has  already  done  much  good  in  restrain- 
ing this  abuse ;  and  it  would  have  been  effectual,  if 
parents  had  properly  seconded  and  sustained  the  law, 
and  the  authorities  of  the  college.  At  the  last  session 
of  the  legislature  a  genen^l  law  was  passed  for  this 
purpose ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  infamous  practice 
will  be  more  effectually  checked.  It  is  a. fraud  of  the 
worst  kind ;  for  it  preys  upon  the  sufferers'  precious 
time,  morals,  and  future  prospects  of  usefulness  and 
happiness,  as  well  as  upon  their  money,  which  alone  is 
the  object  sought  by  these  tempters  and  destroyers  of 
heedless  youths. 

The  Tegular  course  of  study,  here  necessary  to  ob- 
tain the  degree  of  A.  B.  (Baphelor  of  Arts,)  is  of  two 
years'  continuance.  This  does  not  include  instruction 
in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages;  which,  it  is  presunxed 
that  the  student  has  acquired  at  school,  more  cheaply, 
and  far  more  profitably,  than  he  would  at  college.  To 
obtain  the  degree  of  A.  M.  (Master  of  Arts,)  a  more, 
extended  course  of  study,  and  higher  attainments,  both 
classical  and  scientific,  are  requisite;  and  to  this  end, 
profitable  employment  is  furnished  for  one  or  for  two 
years  longer.  Thus,  although  the  scientific  course 
proper  of  the  college  may  be  and  ought  to  be  passed 
thrpugh,  and  its  honors  obtained,  by  every  piH>per]y 
prepared  and  diligent  student,  ifl  two  years,  (which  is  a 
great  advantage,  and  economy  of  time  and  money  to 
those  who  can  better  prepare  at  loWer  schools,)  still,  if 
such  classical  preparation  as  makes  part  of  the  regi|- 
lar  course  at  most  other  colleges,  |>e  added  to  the  ac- 
count, it  would  add  one  or  two  years  to  the  beginning 
of  this;  and  for  the  course  necessary  for  A.  M.  one  or 
two  years  more  must  be  added  at  the  end.  Thus,  the 
course  of  study  maybe  two  years,  or  it  may  be  four,  or 
even  six,  and  all  well  and  fully  occupied,  according  to 
the  circumstances  and  attainments  of  the  student.  The 
diplomas  are  conferred  only  for  a  proper  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency, to  be  shown  upon  strict  examination;  and  in 
no  case  upon  the  ground  of  having  merely  passed 
through  the  whole  time  of  the  college  course,  and  paid 
all  the  fees;  which  will  entitle  every  student  at  most 
or  all  northern  colleges  to  a  diploma,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Honors  thus  conferred,  no  matter  how  exalt- 
ed in  reputation  and  merit  may  be  the  college  confer- 
ring them,  are  in  most  cases  awarded  without  being 
deserved;  and  any  institution  thus  granting  them,  is 
guilty  of  a  despicable  fraud  upon  the  public.  The 
same  and  only  correct  and  honest  mode  of  conferring 
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hoiion  and  diplomas  as  has  always  been  the  practice 
at  WilUam  and  Mary,  that  is,  upon  full  exaininatlon 
«nd  evidence  of  proficiency,  has  likewise  been  pursued 
at  the  University  of  Virginia.  And  consequently,  a 
student  who  would  not  even  dare  to  ask  for  a  degree 
ut  either  of  these  institutions,  from  being  conscious  of 
not  diserving  it,  would  receive  it,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
if  belonging  to  a  northern  college  of  the  highest  rank 
and  character.  Upon  this  deceptious  system,  the  whole 
senior  class  graduates;  or  it  is  a  v<>ry  rare  and  re- 
markable occurrence  if  any  one  of  the  class  should  be 
refused  his  degree.  Tberefoie,  if  rightly  viewed,  the 
large  number  of  degrees  annually  conferred,  would 
ehow  their  very  small  average  value;  and  every  one, 
of  the  small  comparative  number,  where  they  are  con- 
ferred on  proficiency  exhibited,  ought  to  be  so  much 
the  more  highly  prized. 

We  have  just  returned  from  a  session  of  four  days 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  and  attendance  on  and  observa- 
tion of  the  closing  scenes  of  the  last  course  of  William 
and  Mary  College.  The  evidences  of  the  very  orderly 
and  correct  deportment  of  the  students  generally,  the 
rareness  of  the  cases  of  opposite  conduct,  and  the 
fruits  of  labor  and  profitable  instruction  shown  in  that 
portion  of  them  who  earned  the  honors  of  the  college, 
were  all  highly  gratifying.  These  extended  remarks 
show  our  own  individual  and  entire  concurrence  in  the 
unanimous  expression  of  approbation  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors,  as  copied  in  the  proceedings  below.  And  we 
assert,  w[ithout  hesitation,  that  if  the  people  of  lower 
Virginia  alone  who  now  send  their  sons  to  northern 
colleges  would  give  their  support  instead  to  William 
and  Mary,  the  gain  would  be  not  only  great  and  im- 
portant to  that  institution,  but  far  more  so  to  the  stu- 
dents and  to  their  parents,  and  to  the  commonwealth  of 
Virginia.  We  would  never  send  a  son,  or  advise 
other  parents  to  do  so,  to  an  inferior  school,  because  it 
tvas  in  Virginia.  But  if  equal  or  superior  advantages 
are  available  at  home,  as  is  certainly  the  case,  then  both 
patriotism  and  economy  ought  to  concur  in  causing 
the  institutions  of  learning  in  Virginia  and  the  south, 
to  be  encouraged,  rather  than  those  in  the  northern 
states.  £0.  Fiia.  Reo. 


PUBLIC  EXERCISUS  OF  WILLIAM    AND   MARY 
COLLBOE|  JULY   4tH^   1888. 

The  public  exercises  at  the  close  of  the  late  bcs- 
sion  in  this  iostitutioo,  took  place  oo  the  4th  inst., 
as  usual. 

At  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  Visitors,  Professors 
and  Students,  attended  by  the  Volunteer  Compa- 
nies of  the  place,  commanded  bv  Captains  Armi- 
stead  and  Durfey,  (who  politely  tendered  their 
services  on  the  occasion,)  moved  in  procession 
from  the  College  to  the  Church,  where  the  exer- 
cises were  commenced  bv  a  prayer  from  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Meade.  Then,  after  fine  and  appro- 
priate music,  for  which  the  audience  were  indebt- 
ed to  the  kindness  of  the  ladies,  the  exhibition  by 
the  graduates  was  for  a  moment  suspended,  while 
the  President  read  the  following  resolution  of  the 
Board  of  Visitora : 


"  Resolved,  unanimously.  That  the  Visitors  oi 
Willam  nnd  Mary  College,  have  learned  wiih  un- 
dissembied  satisfaction  of  the  flourishing  condition 
of  the  College,  and  of  the  orderly  and  correct  de- 
portment of  the  8tudents.during  the  pession  which 
has  to-day  terminated :  and  that  the  President  be 
requested  publicly  to  express  in  the  Church,  to  the 
young  genilemen  of  the  insliluiion,  the  warm  and 
decided  approval  felt  by  the  Visitors  of  their  ex- 
emplary conduct." 

After  which  the  following  Orationa  were  deli- 
vered : 

1.  Oration  on  the  formation  of  National  Cha- 
racter, by  Samuel  S;  Henley,  A.  B.  of  King  & 
Queen. 

2.  Oration  on  the  rise  and  proepciity  of  the 
Uniied  States,  by  Tho's.  B.  Donnelly,  A.  B.  of 
Williamsburg. 

3.  Oration  on  Internal  Improvement  and  its  ef- 
fects on  the  condition  of  Virginia,  by  Wiliiam  L. 
Henley,  L.  B.  of  James  City. 

4.  Oratibn  on  the  influence  of  Liieralure  on 
Society  and  Government,  by  Herbert  A.  Clai- 
borne, A.  B.  of  Richmond. 

6.  Oration  on  the  influence  of  William  flt  Maiy 
College  on  the  Literary.  Moral  and  Political  con- 
dition of  this  country,  by  James  A.  Cloptooy  A.  B. 
of  New  Kent 

6.  Oration  on  the  inefiiciency  of  Grovenmients 
to  conduce  to  their  proper  end,  with  war  as  their 
prevailing  spirit,  by  Gawin  L.  C.  Salter,  L.  B.  of 
York. 

7.  Valedictory  to  the  Members  of  the  Franklin 
Society,  by  Robert  Tyler  of  Williamsburg. 

The  President  then  proeeeded  to  confer  ibe  De- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  on  the  following  twelve 
young  gentlemen  of  the  senior  classes : 

Herbert  A.  Claiborne  of  the  city  of  Richmond. 

James  A.  Clopton  of  New  Kent. 

Benjamin  F.  Dew  of  King  &  Queen. 

£lias  Dodson  of  Halifax. 

Thomas  B.  Donnelly  of  WilliameboTg. 

John  Finney,  of  Powhatan. 

John  M.  Gait  of  Williamsburg. 

Edward  Gresham  of  King  and  Queen. 

Samuel  S.  Henley  of  King  and  Queen. 

Archibald  C.  Peach v  of  Williamsburg. 

Robert  G.  Scott  of  the  city  of  Richmotid. 

John  O.  Steger  of  Amelia. 

And  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law  upon  the 
following : 

William  L.  Henley  of  James  City. 

Gawin  L.  C.  Salter  of  York. 

The  President  then  bestowed  upon  the  follow- 
ing thirty-nine  young  gentlemen,  of  the  junior 
classes,  certificates,  under  the  college  seal,  of  pro- 
ficiency and  good  conduct. 

William  Blankenship  of  Chesterfield :  National 
Law — Rhetoric,  Logic  and  £thics — Chemistiy-- 
the  Junior  Mathematical  Course — History. 

John  B.  Cary  of  Hampton:  Natural  Philo- 
sophy— Mathematics — Political  Economy — Na- 
tional Law — Rhetoric,  Logic  and  Ethics — Che- 
mietry— Civil  Engineeriug. 

James  L.  Clarke  of  Gloucester:  National  Law- 
Rhetoric,  Logic  and  Ethics — Chemistry — the  Ju- 
nior Mathematical  Course. 

Nathaniel  C.  Cocke,  of  Prince  Geoige:  Nation- 
al Law— Rhetoric,  Logic  and  Ethics — Chemistiy 
— the  Junior  Mathematical  Course — History. 

John  A.  Coke  of  Witliamsburg:  Natural  Phi- 
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Jotophv— Political  Economy — Metaphysics — Na- 
tional Law — History. 

William  Cole  of  Prince  George :  National  Law 
— Chemistry--Hi8tory. 

William  W.  Crump  of  the  City  of  Richmond: 
Political  Economy — National  Law— Rhetoricj  Lo* 
gie  and  £thi(!8 — C he mistr}'— History. 

Edwin  H.  Edmunds  of'firunsivick :  Chemistry 
—History — Junior  MathecnRticul  Courne. 

William  H.  Fiizhugh  of  Prince  William :  Na- 
tional Law— Rhetoric,  Logic  and  Ethics— Chemis- 
try— Junior  Mathematical  Course — History. 
^  Benjamin  F.  Garrett  of  Williamsburg:  Na- 
tional Law — Rhetoric,  Logic  and  Ethics— Chem- 
istry—Histoiy. 

John  J.  Gra^ratt  of  Caroline :  Political  Economy 
«— Metaphysics — National  Law — Rhetoric,  Logic 
and  Ethics — History. 

^  WiliiaiQ  H.  Gwathmey  ofKing  William :  Na- 
tional Law— Rhetoric,  Logic  and  Ethics— History 
— Chemistry. 

^  Henry  Harrison  of  Charles  City:  Mathema- 
tics— Metaphysics- — National  Law — ^Rhetoric, 
Logic  and  Ethics — Chemistry. 

Jas.  B.  Jones  of  Chesterfield  :  National  Law — 
Rhetoric,  Logic  and  Ethics— Chemistry — Junior 
Mathi^maticu  Course — Hi«itory. 

Alexander  Jones  of  Chesterfield :  National 
LiBW — Rhetoric,  Loffieand  Ethics— Chemistry-^ 
Junior  MathematicaTCourse — History. 

Warner  T.  Jones  of  Gloucester  :  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. 

William  McGowan  of  Petersburg:  Natural 
Philosophy — Political  Economy — Junior  Mathe- 
matical Course — Civil  Engineering. 

Nicholas  Mills  of  the  City  of  Richmond :  Na- 
tural Philosophy — Rhetoric,  Logic  and  Ethics — 
Civil  Engineering. 

Charles  P.  Moncare  of  the  City  of  Richmond  : 
Metaphysics — National  Law. 

Thos.  B.  Montague  df  Gloucester:  Rhetoric, 
Logic  and^Ethics — Histoiv — Chemistry. 

GhsB.  W.  Montague  or  Gloucester :  Rhetoric, 
Liogicund  Ethics— Junior  Mathematical  Course — 
Cbemistiy — H  istory . 

WoodtfonC.  Moody  of  Williamsburg:  Nation- 
al Law. 

Wilson  N.  Nicholas  of  the  City  of  Richmond : 
Natural  Philosophy — Political  Econom v— Meta- 
physics— Rhetoric,  Logic  and  Ethics — Chemistry 
— History. 

Greorge  U.  Nottingham  of  Northampton :  Ju- 
nior Maiihematical  Course,  t 

William  M.  Overton  or  Lunenburg:  Mathe- 
matics— National  Law — History — Civil  Engi- 
Deering. 

William  R.  Pierce  of  Williamsburg:  Che- 
mistry. 

William  P.  Richardson  of  New  Kent:  Nation- 
al Law — Rhetoric,  .Logic  and  Eihice — Chemistry 
— Junior  Mathematical  Course. 

Powhatan  Robertson  of  the  City  of  Richmond  : 
Natural  Philosophy— Chemistry. 

Moore  Robinson  of  the  City  of  Richmond : 
National  Law— Rhetoric,  Logic  and  Ethics— Che* 
mistrv— Junior  Mathematical  Course— History. 

Jonn  W.  Rocbelle  of  Southampton:  Chemis- 
try and  Oivil  Engineering. 

Julian  C.  Ruffi'n  of  Petersburg:  National  Law 
—Rhetoric,  Logic  and  £thica--ChemiBtry— Junior 
Jllathematical  Course — ^History. 
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PeterS.  Smith  of  Nottoway:  National  Law-^ 
Rhetoric,  Logic  and  Ethics — History. 

William  M.  Sutton  of  Hanover:  Political 
Economy-f  Metaphysics — National  Law — Rhe- 
toric, Logic  and  Ethics— Chemistry. 

William  B.  Taylor  of  Prince  George :  Junior 
Mathematical  Course— Chemistry— Civil  Engi- 
neering. 

William  A.  Thorn  of  Culpeper:  Rhetoric, 
Logic  and  Ethics— Chemistry— Junior  Mathema- 
tical Course— History. 

William  Waller  of  Williamsburg:  National 
Law — Chemistry. 

George  Wingfield  of  Norfolk  :  Natural  Philo- 
sophy—Junior Mathematical  Course— Civil  En- 
gineering. 

John  J.  Wright  of  Essex :  Junior  Mathema- 
tical Course— Hfetory. 

William  B.  Wynn  of  North  Carolina:  Na- 
tional Law— Rhetoric,  Logic  and  Ethics— HistiOiy. 


PUBLIC  EXERCISES  OF    THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

vi&QiniA,  JULY  4,  1838. 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  on  Wednesday,  the 
4th  July,  1838,  the  following  public  exercises  took 
place. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  A.  P.  B.  Wilmer,  Chaplain  of  the  Univer- 
sity. • 

The  names  of  the  students  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves,  at  the  public  examinations 
held  during  the  present  session,  were  then '  an- 
nounced (in  alphabetical  order)  by  the  Ct^rman 
of  the  Faculty. 

Diplomas  were  then  delivered  by  the  Chairman. 
to  the  following  students,  who  had  been  admitted 
by  the  faculty,  to  graduate  in  the  several  schoole 
mentioned : 

Latin  LangatLgt  and  Littraiuri. 

John  W.  Clay,  Alabama. 

Wm.  H.  Glascock,  do. 

Thos.  J.  Hungerf^^rd,  Wesimoreland. 

P.  Thornton  Lomax,  Fredericksburg. 

Fielding  L.  Marshall,  Fauquier. 

Thomas  L.  Reynolds,  South  Carolina. 

Wm.  W.  Roper,  Richmond. 

C.  R.  G.  Slaughter,  Charioltesville. 

Henry  Spencer,  Chariotte. 

Chapman  J.  Stuart,  Richmond. 

L,  M.  T.  Wickham,        do. 

SCHOOL  OP  ANGIBZIT   LANOUAOB*. 

George  H.  Guerard,  South  Carolina. 
Donald  M.JIarrison.  Amelia. 
William  H.  Jones,  Mecklenbarg. 
Wm.  M.  Swoope,  Augusta. 
Lewis  Tiirnpr,  Louisa. 
Charlp'6  D.  Wharton^  Goochland. 
Isaac  R.  Watkins,  Charlotte. 

SCHOOL  OF    MODERN  LASGUAOSS. 

French — 
Richard  W.  fitishnell,  Rockingham. 
John  C''itcher,  jr.,  Westmoreland. 
John  W.  Clay,  Alabama. 
Thomas  O.  Dabney,  King  WiHiam.. 
Eugene  Davis,  University  of  Virgiak 
Donald  M.  Harrison^  Amelia. 
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James  A.  Jones,  Mecklenburg.' 
William  H.  Jones,        do. 
Hunter  H.  Marshall,  Charlotte. 
Lewis  Turner,  Louisa. 
Thomas  Towles,  Louisiana. 
Thomas  H.  Watts,  Alabama. 

Spa^nish  Language  and  Literature — 
Robert  L.  Brown,  Nelson. 
Richard  W.  Bushnell.  Rockinsrhara. 
Thomas  O.  Dabney,  King  William. 
Eugene  Davis,  University  of  Virginia. 
Donald  M.  Harrison,  Amelia. 
Wm.  H.  Jones,  Mecklenburflr. 
James  M .  Morson,  Fredericksborg. 
Thomas  H.  Watts,  Alabama. 

Italian  Language — 

George  W.  Blseattermann,  Univeraity  of  Vs. 
James  Alfred  Jones,  Mecklenbuig. 
Lewis  Turner,  Louisa. 

SCHOOL  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

Richard  W.  Bushnell,  Rockingham. 
Solomon  Carr,  Nansemond. 
James  Alfred  Jones,  Mecklenburg. 
James  M.  Morson,  Fredericksburg. 

SCHOOL  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Richard  W.  Bushnell,  Rockingham. 
Wm.  S.  Barton,  Fredericksburg. 
Solomon  Carr,  Nansemond. 
Eugene  Davis,  University  of  Yirginifl. 
Donald  M.  Harrison,  Amelia. 
William  J.  Harris,  Powhatan. 
Wm.  W.  Roper,  Richmond. 
Wm.  B.  Stanard,        do. 
Dabney  Carr  Wirt,    do. 
Charles  D.  Wharton,  Goochland. 

SCHOOL  OF  CIVIL  ElTGIlfBERIKG. 

Wm.  S.  Goodwin,  Southampton. 
Matthew  M.  Harrison,  Brunswick. 
Calvin  D:  Jones,  Albemarie. 
George  W.  Randolph,    do. 
Wm.  H.  Woodis,  Norfolk. 

SCHOOL  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

JohnB.  Baldwin,  Staunton. 
Wm.  S.  R.  Brockenbrough,  Hanover. 
George  H.  Guerard,  South  Carolina. 
James  Alfred  J(^es,  Mecklenburg. 
Benjamin  B.  Minor,  Spottsylvania. 
Wm.  H.  Phillir)s,  Chariottesvitle. 
Wm.  R.  Skipwith,  Richmond. 
Wm.  B.  Stanard,  Richmond. 
Thomas  H.  Watts,  Alabama. 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

With  the  title  of "  Doctor  of  Medicine.''- 
Wm.  F.  Robertson,  Alabama. 
George  W.  Rothwell,  Albemarle. 
Wm.  R.  Skipwith,  Richmond. 
Wm.  D.  Willis,  Albemarle. 
Wm.  P.  Whiting,  Cumberiand. 

SCHOOL  OF  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

John  B.  Baldwin,  Staunton. 
James  M.  Browning,  Alabama. 
John  Burruss,  Louisa. 
John  Crttcher,  ir.,  Westmoreland. 
Thomas  O.  Dabnev,  King  William. 
John  M.  Gamett,  King  and  Queen. 
Robert  S.  Goode,  Amelia. 


Thos.  J.  Hungerlbrd,  Wcstmorelund. 
Wm.  H.  Macon,  Hanover. 
Benj.  B.  Minor,  Spottsylvania. 
Alfred  H.  Powell,  Winchester. 
Elverton  A.  Shands,  Prince  George. 
Joseph  D.  Shields,  Mississinpi.   ' 
Wra.  B.  Stanard,  Richmond. 
Thomas  H.  Watts,  Alabama. 
Dabney  C.  Wirt,  Richmond. 

SCHOOL  OF   LAW. 

Richard  L.  T.  Beale,  Westmoreland. 
Mordecai  Cookej  Norfolk. 
James  T.DilIard,  Bedford. 
Terrisha  W.  Dillard,     do. 
Wm.  N.  Gregory,  King  William. 
Wm,  T.  Joynes,  Accomac. 
Peter  K.  Skinker,  Fauquier. 

PROFICIENTS  n  MEDICAL  JCRISPRVOEIFCK. 

Alfred  H.  Powell,  Winchester. 
John  D.  Wright, 'South  Carolina. 
Wm.  R.  Roberts,  Albemarle. 
Charles  Carter,  Hanover. 
Prince  M.  Watson,  Albemarle. 

PROFICIENTS  IN   MATERIA   KVDICA. 

William  S.  R.  Brockenbrough,  Haoovsr. 
James  Norris,  Charlottesville. 
Wm.  H.  Phillips,        do. 

PROFICIENTS    IN   PHYSIOLOGY. 

Wm.  S.  R.  Brockenbrough,  iHanoier. 
Charles  Carter,  do. 

PROFICIENTS  IN  POLITICAL  XCOVOMY.^    . 

John  B.  Baldwin,  Staunton. 
John  Catcher,  jr.,  Westmoreland. 
Benjamin  B.  Minor,  Spottsylvania. 

The  following  students,  having  irradqated  iir 
the  schools  of  Ancient  Languages,  Modem  Lan- 
guages, Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Che- 
mistry and  Moral  Philosophy,  the  degree  ot  Mat- 
ter (f  ArtBf  was  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Fa- 
culty. 

Thomas  O.  Dabney,  King  Wiiliaffl. 

Wm.  B.  Stanard,  Richmond. 

The  session  of  this  Institution  was  brDUjorht  to 
a  close  on  Wednesday  last,  by  an  exhibition  in  the 
rotunda,  when  the  names  of  students  who  were 
distinguished  at  the  intermediate  and  final  exami- 
nations were  announced  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Faculty,  and  diplomas  awarded  to  those  who  had 
obtained  degrees  in  the  different  schools  of  the 
University.  The  de^ee  of  Master  of  Arts  wae 
conferr.ed  upon  Mr.  T.  O.  Dabney  of  King  Wil- 
liam, and  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Stanard  of  Richmond. 
There  were  no  orations  .delivered  or  ESssays  read 
— the  exercises  were  consequently  less  interesting, 
and  fewer  citizens  and  strangers  were  in  attend- 
ance, than  is  udual  on  such  occasions.  The 
mater  portion  of  the  students  had  also  left  col- 
lege before  the  exhibition  took  place. 

The  Visitors  formed  a  Board  on  Tuesday,  and 
were  in  attendance  on  Wednesday.  We  have 
not  heard  of  any  chan^  of  importance  effected 
b3^  them  in  the  regulations  or  by-laws  of  the  in- 
stitution, except  the  estabtishment  of  an  infirma- 
ry, in  connexion  with  the  medical  departmeEit. — 
CkarhUesmlU  Advocate. 
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From  the  N.  E.  Fanner. 
A8HB8. 

{We  have  the  pleaRure  to  pre6ent  to  the  agricul- 
tural public  ihe  subjoined  highly  valuable  com- 
munication; and  acKnpwledge  ourselves  much 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  this  intelligent  and 
skilful  cultivator  for  having  at  our  request  pre- 
sented it.  Our  attention  in  passing  on  the  road 
from  Pawtucket  to  Providence  had  been  always 
particularly  attracted  to  the  improvements  going  on 
on  this  /arm,  and  the  order  and  neatness  which 
marked  the  premises.  The  last  spring,  on  a  visit 
to  some  relatives,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  exa- 
mining the  excellent  management  pursued  at  the 
establishment.  The  cultivator,  it  will  be  seen  from 
thesiyleof  address,  is, a  Friend.  This  most  exem- 
plary Christian  sect  are  always  remarkable  /or 
their  neatness  and  order,  qualities  which  are  so 
valuable,  and  produce  so  much  comfort  in  life. 
-''Thou  shalt  be  neat  and  clean,  and  systematic 
and  orderiy  in  thy  person  and  m  all  thy  dealings," 
48  a  commandment,  which,  if  they  have  not  actu- 
ally added  it  to  the  decalogue,  seems  to  have  with 
them  almost  as  high  an  authority.  A  slovenly 
tjuaker  is  a  ''rare  bird;"  an  anomaly  seldom  oc- 
<;urrin^.  We  cannot  too  much  commend  them 
for  this.  "Order  is.  Heaven's  first  law."  Neat- 
ness, as  a  friend  was  accustomed  to  remark,  is 
next  to  godliness  ;  it  is  essential  to  good  manners, 
and  almost  equally  so  to  eood  morsJs  ;  its  opposite 
Is  certainly  a  violation  or  what  are  called  the  mi- 
oor  morals  of  society.  H.  C. 

Horth  Providena,  6mo.  4,  1838. 
RxiFBCTED  Friewd,  Hbitbt  Colman: — 

I  have  never  known  more  profitable  results 
flom  the  application  of  any  manure  to  light  and 
ateril  soils,  whether  loamy,  sandy,  or  gravelly, 
than  from  leeched  or  unleeched  ashes.  They 
have  long  been  used  in  Rhode  Island  with  great 
saoeess,  especially  in  the  growing  of  bariey  and 
elover,  to  which  they  seem  peculiariy  adapted.— 
As  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  they  are 
held  by  the  farmers  of  the  Island,  ten  cents  per 
bushel  have  been  paid  for  them  in  Newport  for 
the  last  twenty  years  and  upwards,  and  though 
eomiderable  qaamifies  have  been  furnished  from 
different  places  on  the  sea-board,  the  demand  for 
them  has  always  exceeded  the  supply.  They  are 
generally  used  at  the  lime  of  seeding,  spread  on 
an  even  surface  and  harrowed  in  lightly  with  the 
fCnAn  and  grass  seed.  The  quantity  varying  from 
50  to  100  bushels  per  acre. 

f  D  1883.  a  lot  of^land  falling  under  my  manage- 
ment which  had  then  recently  been  purchased 
at  $90  per  acre,  seven  acres  of  it  and  perhaps  the 
least  valuable  part,  which  in  my  opinion  never 
possessed  fertility,  though  it  is  usually  called  worn 
out  land,  being  a  sandy  plain,  gravelly  subsoil, 
were  plooghea  and  rolled  in  order  to  secure  for 
the  benefit  of  the  crop  what  little  vegetable  matter 
had  been  turned  under ;  about  1600  bushels  leech- 
ed aiSies  were  then  spread  on  the  lot,  and  it  was 
sowed  with  10  quarts  millet  and  10  lbs.  southern 
or  small  elover  seed  to  the  aore.  The  season 
proved  dry  and  the  seed  took  badly,  the  crop  of 
Millet  waa  10  tons  by  estimation,  and  was  sola  for 


9180.  19  tons  clover  were  supposed  to  have 
been  obtained  the  two  succeeding  years  at  four 
cuttings ;  this  too  was  sold  for  $816.  The  clover 
having  nearly  ail  perished  in  the  winter  of  1836-6 
it  was  pastured  the  season  following,  and  last  year 
1186  bushels  ashes  having  been  applied  to  it,  it 
was  again  sowed  with  millet,  and  stocked  as  be- 
fore with  southern  clover,  20  lbs.  to  the  acr».— » 
The  product  was  13  tons  millet,  for  which  I  cre- 
dited the  owner  8^21,  retaining  it  for  my  own  usd. 
Like  results  have  been  obtained  from  similar 
treatment  of  the  same  description  of  soil  in  vari- 
ous instances,  this  not  having  been  selected  be- 
cause the  most  striking,  but  because  the  amount 
for  which  the  crops  sold  fixes  their  value,  without 
knowing  exactly  the  quantity  produced,  which  in 
each  case  has  been  supposed.  The  labor  bestow- 
ed on  the  lot  was  more  or  less  blended  with  other 
business  of  the  farm  ;  it  is  therefore  difBcultat  this 
period  of  time  to  ascertain  the  amount  charged. 
I  believe  however  it  did  not  exceed  the  charge  in 
the  subjoined  account. 
Cost  of^land, 

"    Ashes  for  both  dressings. 
Seed  for  do. 
Ploughing  10  1-2  days, 
Rolling  3  1-2         do. 
Harrowing  3  1-2    do. 
Carting  outside  furrows, 
Sowing  3  days, 
Carting  and  spreading  ashes. 
Cutting,  curing,  and  housing  41  tons  millet 

and  clover, 
6  years'  ta^es, 
Interest  accruing  on  transaction, 


Or. 

By  Produce  sold,  amounting  to 

Value  of  pasturage, 

Value  of  lot  in  its  present  condition. 


8210  00 

215  54 

'    41  25 

2100 

7  00 

700 

7  50 

3  00 

54  00 

llet 

123  00 

2  10 

46  00 

8737,39 

8717  00 

15  00 

385  op 

81117  00 
^  737  39 

.  8379  61 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  from  present  ap- 
pearances that  the  lot  in  question  will  cut  two 
tons  clover  this  season  per  acre ;  it  will  therefore 
be  seen  that  my  valuation  is  not  a  hi^h  one.  A 
repetition  of  the  treatment  it  has  received,  would 
no  doubt  improve  still  more  the  texture  of  the 
soil,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  might  be  a 
falling  off  instead  of  an  advancement  in  the  amount 
of  its  productions,  by  subsequent  ashing.  Should 
this  be  the  case  it  would  indicate  a  suitable  con- 
dition for  more  permanent  improvement  by  ma- 
nuring. 

There  is  but  one  instance  in  wh  ich  I  can  make 
out  the  exact  quantity  of  milk  sold  in  a  year.  It 
amounts  to  11, 131  1-2  gallons,  this  is  exclusive  of 
a  supply  for  the  family,  and  was  produced  by  I 
suppose  an  averaee  of  20  cows.  There  have  been 
seasons  when  I  think  a  larger  quantity  has  been 
produced  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cows 
kept,  but  the  manner  in  which  my  books  have  been 
kept^  hardly  ever  specifying  more  than  the  amount 
received  for  the  article  sold,  does  not  enable  me  to 
determine  with  accuracy  the  quantity  sold  in  any 
other  year.  In  the  instance  given  toe  milk  was 
dispooBd  of  to  one  peraon  at  a  certain  rate^  which 
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with  the  amount  of  sales  being  known  determinen 
the  quantity.  How  much  was  used  by  the  fHiriily 
is  not  known,  probably  not  more  than  300  irnllon9. 
Id  regard  to  the  but;  there  is  yet  but  little  tn  tie 
said,  a  greater  part  of  it  bein^  yet  on  the  tide  of 
experiment,  whether  enrresftrul  ornot,  time  will 
determine.  The  iMirnt  pn  rr  has  hit  hen  o  bf  en  most 
producMve.  In  1835,  1-2  acre  was  pared,  the 
turf  burnt,  and  ihc  ashes  spread  over  the  surface. 
The  year  following  it  was  planted  wih  poiatoeR, 
the  crop  paying  for  the  land  at  830  per  acre  and 
all  expense  accruing  from  its  improvement.  Last 
vear  nothing  was  taken  from  it,  it  was  seeded  the 
latter  part  of  summer,  and  now  promises  a  large 
ei^op  of  hay. 

Respectfully,  thy  friend, 

Adam  Arthony. 


Comnimiemted  to  lbs  Fsmen*  RegitUr. 

OW    tHB  VBB     OF  MARIITB    YBGBTABLE    MA- 

RURB. 

To  JotephBaU,  esf.,  DitcfUey,  7 
Northumberland  County,      > 

Lindeu,  Westmoreland  County,  July  6, 1888. 

DearSHTf 

'  I  duly  reeetFed  vour  favor  of  the  last  month, 
requesting  me  to  furnish  you  with  such  inlbrma- 
tion  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  land,  by  the 
application  of  '<  marine  vesetation,"  as  my  ex- 
perience in  the  use  of  ir,  will  enable  me  to  afford. 
This  call  (or  information,  on  a  subject  which  I 
deem  of  vital  importance  to  the  agricultural  im- 
provement of  our  beautiful  tide-water  country, 
affords  me  peculiar  gratification;  and  it  gives  me 
Tery  ^eat  pleasure  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  an- 
swer It  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

My  opinion  in  regard  to  the  value  of  kelp  or  seA- 
w$ed,  as  manure,  was  given  somewhat  at  large,  in 
an  essay  on  *^marine  manurest^^  published  in  the 
Farmers' JRegister  four  or  five  years  ago.*  1  beg 
leave  to  refer  you  to  that  essay  as  containing  the 
result  of  my  experience,  up  to  that  time.  I  have 
since  applied  it,  with  creek-grassy  and  other  ma- 
rine manures,  upon  a  very  extensive  scale;  and  T 
may  say,  with  the  most  gratifying  success.  In 
the  course  of  about  six  years,  I  have  restored  to 
fertility  the  greater  part  of  a  large  farm  on  the 
Potomac,  that  had  been  reduced  to  the  lowest 
state  ef  sterility,  by  a  long  course  of  exhausting 
cultivation.  Upon  this  farm,  in  the  course  of  the 
lest  year,  at  an  expense  in  labor,  not  exceeding 
9300,  I  carried  out  about  eight  thousand  loads  of 
manure  with  single  ox  carts;  and  have  now  grow- 
ing upon  it,  the  finest  corn  that  I  have  ever  seen 
upon  land  of  any  thing  like  the  same  original 
quality. 

The ''  grass^'  which  you  say  has  become  abun- 
dant along  your  shores,  has,  of  late,  taken  almost 
entire  poesession  of  the  small  creeks  indenting 
our  farms  on  the  Potomac,  and  furnishes  an  inex- 
liaustible  supply  of  the  richest  manure.  It  is 
more  poweriul,  in  its  efiects,  than  the  aea-weedf 
which  is  driven  upon  the  river  shores;  and  though 
the  assertion  may  seem  extravagant,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  best  stable  manure. 

Parts  of  my  fields  are  manured  with  each,  and 

'       «flte  Famsis'  Register,  Vol.  I,  p.  618.— £j». 


the  most  careless  observer  may  distinguish  the 
superiority  of  the  com  where  the  '*grBM**  has 
been  applied.     It  seems  to   possess  a  peeoliar 
quickness  and  power,  forcing  the  3'ounflr  plaots 
forward  sompidly,  that  thry  escape  thedcpreda- 
tinns  of  inserts,  and  seem  to  be  little,  if  at  all,  ai^ 
iected  by  the  coldness  of  the  seasons,  which  for  se- 
veral years  past,  has  retarded  so  much  the  growth 
of  the  corn.      In  common  with  the  seo-tireed,  it 
possesses  (he  power  of  attracting  moisture  from 
the  atmopphere— keeping  the  com  green  and  vi- 
fiToroiis  in  the  driest  seasons,  and  justifying  much 
thicker  planting,  without  endangering  the  crop, 
than  could  be  ventured  on  with  any  other  ma- 
nure.   Last  year,  on  a  lot,  which  had  never  yield- 
ed before  more  than  four  barrels  to  the  acre,  I 
planted  corn,  uf\er  manuring  with  creek-grass  id 
the  water-furrow,  at  an  average  distanee  of  five 
feet  and  a  half,  one  way,  and  two  feet  three  loehes 
the  other,  leaving  two  stalks  in  a  place.    The 
stalks  attained  the  height  of  thirteen  feer  or  up- 
wards, and  one  acre  that  was  carefully  measared, 
yielded  nine  barrels  of  sound  com.    I  have  this 
year  planted  a  considerable  pa^t  of  my  crop  equally 
thick,  having  more  than  double  as  manv  of  stain 
on  the  land,  as  most  of  my  neighbors.  &oeh  thiek 
planting  as  this,  however,  could  not  be  leoom- 
mended  in  our  climate,  even  after  the  appljeation 
or  this  most  certain  manure,  except  upon  Jaod 
that  had  already  been  improved  to  a  coosiderable 
extent. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  give  you  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  expense  of  manuring  with  the  male- 
rials  to  which  I  have  adverted.  Having  oo  my 
land  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  manures  accessi- 
ble in  some  form  at  all  limes,  i  have  been  aUa 
to  pursue  the  business  of  manuring  as  a  regular 
system,  and  to  devote  a  consideralue  force  exdn- 
sively  to  that  object.  A  considerable  part,  more- 
over, of  the  labor  of  collecting  and  scattering  the 
manure  and  driving  the  carts,  nas  been  performed 
by  chddren  and  small  boys  who  would  nave  ren- 
dered little  or  no  service  in  any  other  employment, 
The  expense,  therefore,  of*^  ray  improvements 
may  not  be  a  fair  criterion  of  the  cost  of  manur- 
ing, under  difierent  circumstances.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  have  applied  to  mv  neighbor,  Mr.  John  T. 
Rice,  who  is  a  successful  practical  farmer,  fbs  an 
estimate  of  the  expense  of  his  improvements 
made  with  the  creek-grass  alone.  He  has  kindly 
furnished  me  with  a  statement  which  you  wul 
find  in  his  letter  accompanying  mine.  From  this 
you  will  perceive  that  an  acre  may  be  manured 
with  creek-grass,  at  an  expense  of  four  dollars,  b¥ 
which  the  crop  of  corn  will  be  more  than  doubled. 
and  the  land  to  a  considerable  extent  permanently 
improved. 

fiut  many  of  .our  indolent  and  penunous  far- 
mers would  be  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  iocurrtiu 
even  this  small  expense.  What!  give  fourdof 
Inrs  for  manuring  an  acre  of  land  that  cost  only 
six!!  Permit  me  hereto  make  a  slightjigres- 
eion.  Have  you  ever  read  Black^s  Emy  on  the 
intrinsic  value  of  land?  It  was  published  in  ao 
eariy  volume  of  the  American  Farmer,  and  is  a 
most  ingenious  and  able  argument  to  prove  that 
every  acre  of  land  in  the  state  of  Delaware,  is  in- 
trinsically worth  five  hundred  dollars.  His  con- 
clusion 18  somewhat  extravagant,  but  there  it 
much  force  in  his  reasoning.  I  have  reflected  a 
great  deal  on  this  subjecti  and  I  have  come  to  the 
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€ond\)8ion  that  whilst  it  is  impossible  to  underrate 
the  value  of  poor  land,  supposincr  it  to  remain  un- 
improved, it  is  extremely  difficult  to  overrate  the 
value  of  such  as,  by  manurin<jf,  and  a  judicious 
course  of  management,  has  been  brought  to  a 
high  state  of  (erillity;  and  that  coneequently,  mo- 
ney and  labor  cannot  be  more  judiciously  expend- 
ed, thail  in  procuring  and  applying  manures. 
What  do  you  suppose  is  the  intrinsic  value  of  land, 
that  in  a  rotation  of  three  years  will  produce  to 
the  acre  nine  barrels  of  corn,  twelve  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  a  reasonably  good  crop  of  clover? 
iind  to  this  extent,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  be- 
lieve that  nearly  eveiy  acre  of  land  on  tide-water 
may  be  improved.  You  will  answer  that  an  acre 
of  such  land  is  worth  twenty,  thirty,  or  perhaps 
fiAy  dollars.  I  wilt  demonstrate  that,  supposing 
com  to  sell  for  (4  a  barrel  and  wheat  for  91  .50 
per  bushel,  such  land  is  intrinsically  worth  more 
than  8200  ao  acre.  Col.  Taylor,  in  his  <Arator,' 
eatiroates  that  each  efficient  laborer  can  cultivate 
fourteen  acres  well,  on  the  three  field  system. 
That  is,  fbuneen  acres  in  corn,  fourteen  in  wheat, 
and  fourteen  in  the  third  shifV,  .being  in  clover. 
The  expense  of  cultivating  an  acre  may  be  set 
down  then  at  one-fourteenth  of  the  annual  cost  of 
a  laborer,  including  fond  and  clothing,  added  to  a 
reasonable  charge  for  the  team-work,  wear  and 
tear  of  implements,  &c.  Rating  the  cost  of  ^le 
laborer  at  9112  a  year,  (a  full  estimate  here)  one- 
fourteenth  of  which  sum,  is  gS  00 
And  the  team-work  and  wear  and  tear  of 
implements,  at              -  8  50 

We  have  the  cost  of  cultivating  an  acre,  *t^ll  60 

Now  whal  is  the  product? 
Nine  bbls.  of  corn,  at  84,  846  00 

Twelve  bushs.  wheat  (deducting  seed) 

at  81  60  16  50 


Deduct  expense  of  cultivation 


61  50 
11  50 


Clear  profit  on  the  acre  in  three  years,  860  00 
Now  what  sum,  at  simple  interest,  will  yield  860 
in  three  years  1  Answer,  a  sum  exceeding  8^70. 
Here  then,  according  to  the  supposition,  is  a  per- 
manent capital,  yielding  a  certain  annual  increase 
of  more  than  6  per  cent,  on  8200.  Is  the  acre  of 
land  then  not  as  well  worth  8200,  as  a  share  of 
bank  stock  yielding  six  dollars  per  annum  is  worth 
(100?  1  have  said  nothing  about  the  value  of 
the  clover,  hay,  pasturage,  &c.,  these,  together 
with  the  interest  in  the  §70,  over  and  above  the 
S200,  may  go  to  pay  the  cost  of  superintendence, 
and  to  compensate  for  errors,  if  any,  in  the  es- 
timates. 

Pursuing  the  same  course  of  reasoning,  what  is 
the  value  of  an  acre  of  land,  that  will  yield  in  a 
rotation  of  three  years,  two  barrels  of  com,  seven 
and  a  half  bushels  of  oats,  and  no  wheat  or  clover? 
And  of  this  (jiialitjr  is  more  than  half  the  land  in 
eastern  Virginia,  in  its  present  exhausted  and 
unimproved  condition. 

Expense  of  cultivation,        -         -         911  60 
Product  2  bis.  corn  88, 7^  bush,  oats,  83,  1 1  00 

Loss  in  cultivating  the  acre  -  -  -  60 
Value  of  the  land  less  than  nothing,  it  being  a 
tax  on  the  proprietor  to  cultivate  it.  1  am  aware 
that  them  estimates  may  not  be  entirely  accurate ; 


but  they  approximate  to  the  truth,  sufficiently  to  il- 
lustrate the  great  principle  that  I  wish  to  enforce  ; 
viz. :  that  poverty  and  ruin  are  the  necessary  con- 
sequences of  continuing  to  cultivate  exhausted 
fields,  while  independence  and  wealth,  as  cer- 
tainly result  from  a  liberal  expenditure  of  labor 
and  capital  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  The  best 
mode  of  applying  the  aea-weed  and  creek-grass,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Rice  in  his  letter,  is  to  spread  it 
in  the  water-furrow,  when  first  hauled  out;  and 
leave  it  uncovered  until  the  usual  time  of  plough- 
ing com  land.  My  practice  has  been  to  leave  it 
in  loads  as  carted  out,  until  the  winter  and  spring, 
when  it  is  spread  in  the  furrows  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible before  the  plough.  This  plan  has  answered 
remarkably  well ;  and  when  the  quantity  carried 
out  is  very  great,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pursue 
any  other  course.  Mr.  Rice  had  entertained  the 
opmion  that  a  great  portion  of  the  strength  of  tho 
manure  was  lost,  by  leavii^g  it  in  loads  so  long ; 
and  last  year  scattered  a  considerable  quantity  in 
the  summer  and  fall,  and  listed  upon  it  immediate- 
ly. His  crop  was  very  much  improved  by  it ;  but 
this.year  he  has  tried  a  fair  expenment,  which  haa 
convinceil  him  against  his  own  opinion,  that  it  is 
better  to  leave  it  uncovered,  or  even  in  loads  as  I 
do,  than  to*  list  upon  it  so  early.  He  lefl  six  rows 
in  his  field,  manured  in  all  respects  like  the  rest  of 
the  land,  except  that  the  manure  remained  upon 
the  surface  four  or  five  months  before  it  was 
ploughed  in.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  visited  his  field 
with  him.  The  com  on  all  the  manured  land  was 
very  fine ;  but,  to  my  astonishment,  after  a  careful 
examination,  we  found  the  corn  in  these  six  rowa 
a  third  larger  than  the  rest,  and  concurred  in  the 
opinion  that  it  would  yield  a  third  more  grain. 

This,  by  the  way.  is  a  strong  cbnfirmation  of  the 
opinion  that  of  late  has  gained  ground,  that  sur- 
fiice  manuring  is  the  most  efficacious. 

The  first  application  of  Xhecreek-graas  as  ma- 
nure in  this  neighborhood,  and  as  far  as  1  am  in- 
formed, elsewhere,  was  made  bv  mQ  on  a  small 
scale,  four  or  five  years  ago.  The  effect  was  so 
striking,  that  I  was  induced  to  continue  its  use  ex- 
tensively. My  neighbors,  who  were  at  first  incre- 
dulous, have  since  been  convinced  of  its  extraor- 
dinary virtues,  and  commenced  the  use  of  it  them- 
selves, and  now  estimate  their  lands  that  are  so 
situated  as  to  command  it  conveniently,  at  double 
their  former  value.  One  of  them,  a  plain,  practi- 
cal man,  in  very  limited  circumstances,  and  whose 
land  is  distant  two  miles  from  the  water,  has  used 
it  for  two  years,  and  so  profitable  has  he  found  it, 
that  last  year,  after  getting  the  grass  from  the 
creek  himself,  he  paid  two  siiillings  (.38^  cents)  a 
cart-load  tor  hauling  it  to  his  fields,  with  the  per- 
fect assurance  that  he  should  make  money  by  the 
operation. 

So  highly  do  1  esteem  it,  that  I  am  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied that  the  poorest  land  on  our  creelcs,  which  in 
its  natural  state  wil|not  defray  the  expense  of  cul- 
tivation, ("and  the  selling  price  of  which  is  very  in- 
considerable) might  be  purchased  even  as  high 
as  830  an  acre,  and  by  a  judicious  application  of 
this  manure  be  made  to  return,  in  a  very  short 
lime,  a  handsome  profit  on  the  investment,  t 
cannot  doubt,  that  it  is  destined  to  renovate,  at  no 
distant  day,  a  lar^  portion  of  the  exhausteid  land 
of  eastern  Virginia. 

To  get  the  grass  from  the  creeks,  I  use  a  com- 
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mon  0COW,  built  for  the  purpose.  It  is  rather 
srauller  than  wood  scows;  and  cost  about  925. 
The  grass  ripens  about  the  first  of  August,  and 
becomes  loose  from  the  bottom,  and  is  easily 
drawn  up  wiih  rnkes.  1  continue  to  get  it  through 
the  fail,  and  in  mild  weather  in  winter.  Two  hands 
will  ^et  about  twenty  cart-loads  a  day. 

There  are  several  varieties  ol'  it,  all  of  which  I 
have  used  extensively,  and  with  equal  benefit. 
Bui  t)iere  is  one  species  more  succulent  than  the 
rest,  which  is  rapidly  decomposed,  when  suffered 
to  remain  in  loads.  This  kind  should  always  be 
scattered  as  soon  as  carried  out  The  effect  of 
this  manure  is  striking  on  all  crops;  but  it  is  more 
conveniently  and  proHlably  applied  to  corn.  Like 
the  eea-weed,  it  is  much  more  beneficial  on  light, 
than  on  stiff  land. 

I  have  now,  my  dear  sir,  answered  in  substance, 
alt  your  interrogatories;  and  I  need  hardly  assure 
you,  that  it  will  afford  roe  peculiar  satisfaction,  to 
learn  that,  by  the  information  imparted,  I  have, 
in  the  least  degree,  benefited  either  you  or  the 
public.  But  my  pleasure  would  be  unbounded,  if 
at  a  ftjture.day,  1  should  leain,  as  I  confidently 
trust  I  shall,  that,  by  the  use  of  the  means,  to 
which  I  have  called  your  attention,  and  others 
equally  within  our  reach,  extensive  tracts  of  land 
now  waste  and  unproductive,  have  been  restored 
to  fertility;  the  tide  of  emigration  checked,  a  rest- 
less and  dissatisfied  population  rendered  content-^ 
«d  and  happy;  and  prosperity,  abundance,  and 
wealth  extensively  diffused  over  our  beautiful,  but 
4iitherto  neglected  country. 

Whilst  I  remt  to  learn  thai  you  are  prevented 
l>y  age  and  innrniity  from  the  active  superintend- 
•ence  of  your  farm,  permit  me  to  congratulate  you 
ihat  your  zeal  in  so  noble  a  cause  is  not  extinguish- 
^;' and  to  remind  you  that  "there  are  pleasures 
in  rUrai  affairs,  (for  which  we  have  the  high  au- 
thority of  Tully,)  perfectly  consistent  wiih'every 
•degree  of  advanced  years,  as  they  approach  the 
nearest  of  all  others  to  the  purely  philosophical 
kind.  They  are  derived  from  observing  the  na- 
-ture  and  properties  of  this,  our  earth,  which  yields 
«  ready  obedience  to  the  cultivator's  industry,  and 
returns  with  interest,  whatever  he  deposited  in 
her  charge;  if  not  always  indeed  with  equal  in- 
crease, yety  always  with  some."  Norcanl  re- 
train from  expressing  my  satisfaction  that  you  are 
instructing  your  son,  for  whose  benefit  the  fore- 
going information  has  been  sought,  in  the  art  and 
science  of  husbandry.  Such  examples  are  calcu- 
lated to  produce  the  happiest  effects.  Virginia 
'Can  never  be  what  she  ought  to  be  until  the  minds 
of  our  educated  young  men  take  a  proper  dii^c- 
tion.  The  rage  for  speculation,  politics,  and  the 
misoalled  liberal  professions  must  abate,  and  ag- 
riculture assume  the  position  to  which  it  is  entitled 
among  the  noblest  pursuits  of  educated  and  enlight- 
ened men,  before  the  physical  resources  of  our  state 
can  be  properly  developed,  or  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual faculties  of  our  people,  cultivated  to  their 
full  extent.  In  ancient  Rome,  there  were  many  sig- 
nal examples  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  ag- 
ciculture  was  held  by  the  most  illustrious  charac- 
ters. Curius  Dentatus,  affer  having  conquered 
the  Samnites,  the  Sabines,  and  even  Pyrrhus 
hiaiself,  passed  the  honorable  remainder  of  his  de- 
•oiining  years  in  cultivating  his  farm.  Cincinnatus 
was  following  his  plough,  when  notice  was  brought 
to  him  that  he  was  appointed  dictator.    And  all 


the  venerable  senators  of  that  age,  as  we  are  nt- 
formed  by  Cicero,  constantly  resided  at  their  vil- 
las, and  were  employed  in  rural  affairs.  The  writ- 
ings of  Cato,  Yarro,  Virgil,  Pliny,  Columella, 
and  others,  may  satisfy  us,  that  the  cultivation  c^ 
the  earth  and  of  elegant  letters,  were  in  ancient 
times  deemed  by  no  means  incompatible.    And 
the  noble  example  of  our  illustrious  Washington, 
who  amidst  the  cares  of  state  and  the  cerenxi- 
nies  of  ofiice,  retained  in  an  enainent  degree  his 
taete  for  rural  pleasures,  and  his  desire  to  benefit 
his  countrymen,  by  the  dissemination  of  usefiiJ 
know  lege  on  every  branch  of  agriculture,  incul- 
cates the  useful  lesson  that  the  practice  of  hus- 
bandry, whilst  it  calls  into  exercise  the.  finest 
feelings  and  faculties  of  our  nature,  is  not  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  most  exalted  in  station,  or  gift- 
ed in  intellect.    Agriculture  can  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered a  mere  mechanical  employment.     The 
physical  sciences,  the  wonderful  creations  of  mo- 
dem times,  are  so  intimately  connected  with  it,  tiiat 
it  cannot  be  pursued  with  pleasure  or  its  great- 
est profit,  without  some  knowledge  of  their  prin- 
ciples, derived  either  from  the  study  of  books,  or 
from  the  practice  of  others.    It  is,  now,  therefore, 
peculiarly  proper,  that  the  rising  generation  sfaoukl 
be  educated  with  the  view  to  the  pursuit  of  a^- 
culture  as  a  profession.    And  if  the  happy  penod 
shall  ever  arrive,  when  a  class  of  well  instructed 
farmers  shall  supply  the  places  of  the  speeuiatora^ 
demagogues,  quacks,  and  pettifoggers  that  now 
swarm  over  the  land,  we  may  expect  to  see  the 
natural  resources  of  our  beautiful  state  fully  de- 
veloped, and  her  moral,  political  and  intellectual 
character  elevated  to  the  highest  standard  of  ex- 
cellence, that  has  ever  been  attained  1>y  the  most 
distinguished  nations  of  ancient  or  modem  times. 
But  J  have  wandered  from  my  subject,  and  shall 
weary  yoii  with  these  speculations.    Permit  me 
in  conclusion,  to  express  the  hope  that  amidst  the 
peaceful  scenes  by  which  you  are  surrounded,  you 
may  enjoy  long  life,  and  a  useful  and  happy  old 
age,  and  to  subscribe  myself,  with  sentiments  of 
sincere  respect  and  esteem,  yours, 

WiLLOUGHBT  NkWTOV. 


To  WtUoughby  NewUm,  esq.  > 
Weatmorelind  Co.  Va.      5 

Laurel  Spring,  June  20,  I8S8. 

Dear  Sir — According  to  your  request,  I  finnusb 
you  with  what  I  believe  to  be  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  cost  per  acre  to  manure  my  land  with  creek- 
grass.  On  land  convenient  to  the  creek,  with  five 
men  and  a  cart,  1  got  up,  hauled,  and  jKatiered 
fifteen  large  cart-loads  per  day  ;  which  manured  a 
half  acre.  The  cost  of  the  laborers,  including  food, 
clothing,  &c.  at  the  average  price  of  iarm  labor, 
was  about  as  follows : 
Five  hands  at  32  cents  per  day,  -  S  1  60 
One  cart  and  two  yoke  oxen,  40 

200 
Which  is  per  acre,  94  00 

This  may,  at  the  first  view,  appear  to  be  a  cosdy 
way  of  manuring,  in  proportion  to  the  price  of 
poor  land,  but  if  we  consider  the  great  inci^ease  in 
product,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  the  most  profitable 
way  that  the  labor  can  be  applied  at  that  season  of 
the  year,  (from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  la^t  of 
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September.)  I  am  confident,  from  the  result  oi' 
an  experiment  that  I  made  last  year,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  present  crop,  that  a  manuring 
with  the  creek-grass  will  double  the  crop  of  com 
the  first  year. 

From  experiments  that  1  have  made,  1  find  that 
the  best  way  to  apply  the  creek- grass  is  to  scatter 
it  in  the  furrow  between  the  old  corn-beds,  without 
plou|;hing  it  in  until  the  following  spring,  at  the 
Qsual  time  of  listinrr  for  com. 

The  scow  that  I  make  use  of  to  get  the  grass 
out  of  the  creek,  is  twenty- five  feet  long,  from 
eight  to  nine  feet  wide,  and  fourteen  inches  deep, 
with  a  deck.  The  scow  cost,  including  every 
thing  at>out  thirty  dollars.  I  make  use  of  rakes 
sod  pitch-forks  to  get  up  and  handle  the  (^rass  with. 
I  remain  yours,  respectfully, 

JohnT.  Rice. 


For  the  Farmen'  BegiBter. 

COTKHING  COTTOir  BEED  WITH  THE  COUL- 
TER. BENEFIT  OF  PLOUGHING  CLAT-80IL8 
AFTER   RAIN. 

Rockbridge,  Va.  Jvne  23,  1838. 

About  the  20th  of  last  month,  (May,)  I  planted 
oar  cotton  patch,  A  part  of  the  seed,  (all  of 
which  had  been  soaked  in  warm  water  for  a  few 
hours,  and  then  rolled  in  plaster,^  was  covered 
with  a  hoe,  say  two  or  three  inches  deep ;  the 
other  and  larger  part,  by  mnning  a  coulter  a  single 
time  along  the  drill  and  through  the  seed,  plenti- 
fully scattered  in  the  row.  This  operation  covered 
most  of  the  seed,  and  probably  at  various  depths, 
from  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  three  or  four  inches. 
In  a  few  warm  days,  the  cotton  coultered  in  was 
regularly  and  beautifully  up ;  but  not  a  grain  of 
that  covered  with  the  ho^ ;  nor  did  the  latter  come 
up  for  a  week  after,  nor  until  the  surface  of  the 
|;|rround,  which  in  the  mean  time  had  become  co- 
hesive from  a  heavy  rain,  was  broken  with  a  rake. 
It  then  began  to  come  up  very  leisurely,  and  as 
yellow  as  safiron ;  and  is  now  at  least  ten  days  in 
growth  behind  that  covered  with  the  coulter. 

Again,  having  ploughed  over  a  field  of  com, 
from  the  1st  to  the  10th  instant,  I  began,  a  day  or 
two  aflerwards,  to  reverse  that  operation,  by  run- 
ning a  two- horse  harrow  over  each  row  of  corn. 
This  was  ^ntinued  for  a  day.  We  then  had  a 
heavy  shower  of  rain,  which  stopped  the  harrow 
lor  a  day  or  two,  when  it  was  again  started,  and 
the  field  finished.  I  had,  lately,  Several  times 
heard  my  overseer  say  that  there  was  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  corn  that  had  been  harrowed  before 
and  afVer  the  ram.  I  supposed  it  imaginary ;  but 
being  in  that  part  of  the  field  yesterday,  where  the 
han£  were  ploughing,  I  was  surprised  at  the  dif- 
ference in  the  corn,  to  a  row.  That  which  had 
been  harrowed  before  the  heavy  rain  above-men- 
tioned, was  hardly  knee-high,  the  blades  generally 
yellow  and  somewhat  striped,  while  the  rows  ad- 
joining, and  throughout  that  part  of  the  field  har- 
rowed after  the  rain,  on  land  of  the  same  quality 
as  that  harrowed  before  it,  was  waist-high,  and  of 
a  rich  green  color.  Not  remembering  at  the  time 
what  the  overseer  had  said  about  the  difierence  in 
the  com  harrowed  before  and  aAer  the  rain,  I  ac- 
eiued  him  of  negligence  in  the  application  of  plas- 
ter, when  planting  the  corn.  He  afiirmed  and  in- 
'  that  all  had  been  plastered  alike.    The  boy 


who  had  been  charged  with  dropping  plaster  oa 
the  corn  just  before  it  was  covered,  and  the  hands 
that  covered  it,  all  supported  the  afiirmation  of  the 
overseer.  Well,  then,  if  by  the  testimony  of 
two  or  three  witnesses,  every  word  is  established, 
there  is  a  benefit  in  working  our  clay-lands  afler 
heavy  rains,  of  which  I  had  oflen  heard,  and 
souieiimes  seen  instances,  but  never  one  so  strik- 
ing as  in  the  case  just  mentioned. 

R.  Grigsbt. 

[We  know  how  to  appreciate  the  good  effects  of  the 
mode  of  coveting  cotton  seed  above  described,  by  the 
experience  of  five  years,  during  which  (much  to  the 
detriment  of  our  farming  and  farm -improvement)  we 
were  engaged  largely  in  cotton-culture.  The  plan  of 
covering  then  pursued,  though  in  principle  the  same 
with  Mr.  Origaby's,  was  far  more  expeditious  and  eco- 
nomical. Ai^er  the  seed  (without  any  preparation  of 
wetting  or  otherwise)  had  been  strewed  along  the  shal- 
low furrows  made  to  receive  them,  laige  two-horse 
harrows,  (or  drags*)  or  two  smaller  harrows  coupled 
together,  with  straight  and  pointed  teeth,  were  passed 
over  the  whole  surface,  just  as  if  to  cover  wheat  The 
direction  of  the  course  was  generally  the  same  as  tbsA 
of  the  cotton-rows ;  but  this  was  not  important,  as  in 
crossing,  at  the  ends  of  the  lands,  there  were  very  few 
seeds  drawn  out  of  the  rows.  The  seeds  were  well 
separated,  and  mixed  with  soil,  by  this  operation,  and 
placed  at  all  depths,  from  the  surface  to  two  or  three 
inches  below.  The  coming  up  well  of  either  the  up- 
per or  lower  seeds  ^was  almost  certain.  Though  we 
have  abandoned  cotton-culture,  the  same  mode  of  co- 
vering seed  we  still  practise  on  all  old  corn- land ;  and 
continue  to  approve  of  it  as  a  great  savfng  of  labor,  and 
at  the  same  time,  as  helping  much  the  tilth  and  good 
condition  of  the  field,  by  the  thorough  and  deep  har- 
rowing.-—En.  Fas.  Reg.] 


Flrom  Uia  Genesee  Faimar. 
AGRICULTURAL    CHARLATANISM. 

We  perceive  in  our  agricultural  papers  notices 
of  the  method  of  making  manure  discovered  by 
M.  Jaufiret,  and  some  of  our  contemporaries 
seem  to  consider  it  as  almost  miraculous.  We 
may  as  well  say  here,  as  we  think  we  have  not 
noticed  the  matter  before,  that  M.  Jauffret  pro- 
fessed to  be  able  to  change  by  means  of  a  lie, 
used  by  sprinkling  straw,  leaves,  plants,  even 
woody  stalks  of  a  finder's  thickness  into  first  rate 
manure  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  The 
preparation  was  kept  a  secret,  and  the  announce- 
ment caused  a  great  sensation  in  France  and 
£ngland.  A  committee  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Agriculture  gave  their  testimony  in  its  favor, 
and  demands  for  the  right  of  using,  or  the  sale  of 
the  liquid,  flowed  in  upon  M.  Jaufifret  from  all 
quarters,  while  the  cash  that  accompanied  the 
orders,  rapidly  abcumulated  in  bis  pockets.  A 
proposition  last  year  to  invite  M.  Jaudret  to  Eng- 
land, from  some  circumstance  failed ;  but  some 
English  gentlemen  visited  Paris  at  the  expense, 
we  believe,  of  the  London  Farmer's  Ma^zine, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  value  of  the 
invention.    Their  report  was  decidedly  adverse 
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to  the  proce«8,  and  the  examination  showed  that 
the  greatest  frauds  had  been  practised  on  the 
community.  M.  Jauifret  is  dead,  and  a  chemi- 
cal examination  proved  it  to  be  only  an  alkaline 
solution,  ffood  in  its  effects  on  the  soil,  of  conrse, 
but  utteny  incapable  of  performing  the  effects 
claimed  by  the  inventor.  There  is  no  magic,  we 
had  almost  said  no  mystery,  in  the  preparation  of 
manure.  It  is  the  result  of  animal  or  vegetable 
decomposition  ;  and  what  has  once  been  the  con- 
stituent part  of  plants,  is  more  readily  adapted  to 
their  use,  than  matter  which  was  never  under  the 
process  of  vegetable  or  animal  organization.  In 
the  application  of  science  to  agriculture  we  are 
entitled  to  expect  great  improvements,  but  not 
miracles,  and  any  process  that  claims  a  result  ap- 
proaching to  this  may  well  be  looked  upon  with 
fluspicion. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  the  last  number  of 
the  London  Magazine  has  reached  us,  and  from 
it  we  make  the  following  extract. 

"7%€  New  Manure  of  Jauffret — A  friend  of 
ours  has  obligingly  written  to  a  large rianded  pro- 

Erietor  in  France,  who  is  a  member  of  the  chilm- 
er  of  deputies,  making  inquiries  respecting  this 
man,  and  his  invahLable  manure,  when  it  turns 
out  that  he  is  one  of  that  class  of  charlatans,  of 
which  there  are  so  many  at  this  time  practising 
deception  on  the  agricultural  community.    It  ap- 

I)ear8  that  the  old  peasant  has  lived  in  clover  these 
ast  two  years,  and  duped  dozens  of  Mayors,  Pre- 
fects, and  other  functionaries,  and  taken  the  cash 
of  hundreds  of  subscribers.  <*Our  friend's  inform 
mant,  who  was  himself  one  of  the  dupes,  states 
that  the  new  manure  costs  double  the  price  of  or- 
dinary manure.  The  author  of  this  valuabU  dis- 
covery it  seems  is  dead.  Had  there  been  a  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Institution  in  existence  in  this 
country,  naving  individuals  connected  with  it  Hea- 
dy and  competent  to  examine  into  such  pretended 
discoveries,  this  smndUr'i  tricks,  as  well  as  those 
of  manv  others,  would  long  since  have  beep  ex- 
posed.'' 


For  the  Pum«n>  Begister. 

AGBICULTUBAL    NOTES    OF    A    TOUR    IN  THB 

WEST. 

Nehon  County,  Va.,  July  12th,  1838. 

Dear  Sir — I  ]e(\  fialtimore,  on  the  31st  of 
March,  for  the  west,  by  the  railroad  to  Frederick- 
town  in  Maryland;  and  passing  over  a  pour 
stony  and  hilly  country  for  the  first  forty  miles, 
reacned  that  place  a  little  aAer  noon.  The  coun- 
try, as  you  approach  Frederick,  opens  into  a  beau- 
tiful valley,  well  cultivated,  and  at  this  time  pre- 
sented numerous  fields  of  wheat,  very  luxuriant 
in  appearance.  Contrasted  with  the  wretched  re- 
gion m  the  neighborhood  of  Baltimore,  it  appears 
to  great  advantage.  Valley  succeeds  valley,  with 
little  difference,  apparently,  in  soil  or  culture,  until 
the  traveller  approaches  the  Alleghany  range  of 
mountains.  The  passage  across  them,  however 
fertile  in  scenes  interestmg  to  the  <<eye  of  taste," 
affords  little  to  engage  the  attention  of  an  agricul- 
turist, except  the  fine  national  road,  over  which 
the  eastern  and  western  commerce  and  travel  are 
here  conducted.  To  us  in  the  south,  who  have 
been  struggling  since  the  first  settlement  of  the 


country  with  the  worst  modes  of  conveyance  for 
our  agricultural  products,  it  is  edifying  to  sec  what 
an  immense  amount  of  labor  may  be  saved  io  ibe 
transportation  of  crops  to  market  by  the  cofwtrue- 
tion  of  good  routes ;  and,  consequently,  that  a 
great  enhancement  in  their  value,  results  i>om  the 
diminution  in  the  charge  of  transportation. 

FinV'Six  hours  oi'  constant  travelling  earned  us 
from  Baltimore  to  Wheeling;  yet,  so  good  was 
the  road,  although  across  lofty  mountains,  and  so 
easy  to  sleep  in  the  coach,  that  the  joumey  was 
attended  with  very  little  fan^rue. 

The  vegetation  on  the  Ohio  seemed  at  the  fi»t 
glance  to  to  of  a  much  richer  and  deeper  green, 
than  any  in  the  east,  although  the  uncommon 
coldness  of  the  spring  had  retarded  both  so  much 
that  very  little  more  than  the  first  traces  were  visi- 
ble on  either  side  of  the  mountains.  A  steam- 
boat ready  to  depart,  afforded  an  immediate  op- 
portunity of  descending  the  Ohio,  and,  in  about 
thirty-six  hours  after  leaving  Wheeling,  I  was 
landed  at  Portsmouth;  at  the  terminaiion  of  ths 
Ohio  and  Erie  Canal.  The  navigation  of  the  ca- 
nal was  iust  resumed,  aAer  the  wint^s  susjpea- 
sion,  and  taking  a  passage  in  an  excessively 
crowded  canal  boat,  1  arrivS  at  Chilicotbe  on  tl^ 
following  day.  During  this  rapid  journey,  1  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  wheat-crop  was  ex- 
ceedingly promising  every  where,  but  more  par- 
ticularly so  along  the  course  of  the  Ohio  and  up 
the  Scioto.  Reposing  here  some  time,  1  received 
information,  in  several  respects,  of  the  trade  and 
agricultural  productions  of  this  very  rich  valley, 
which  may  possibly  not  be  uninteresting  to  some 
of  the  readers  of  your  useful  journal,  although  it 
is  far  less  extensive  than  f  wished. 

The  Scioto  river  is  bounded  by  exceedingly  rich 
and  extensive  flats,  the  dark  alluvial  soil  of  which 
varies  from  one  to  eighteen  feet  in  depth,  and  pos- 
sesses a  proportionate  fertility.  From  sixty  to 
eightv  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  are  prodoeed 
from  lands  long  and- successively  cultivated  in  that 
crop;  and  there  are  well  authenticaied  cases 
of  from  120  to  160  beinff.  obtained  from  fresh 
lands,  by  good  and  careful  culture.  There  are 
instances  where  the  same  field  has  been  cultivat- 
ed for  forty  years  in  succession  in  com,  with  veiy 
little  diminution,  to  the  eye,  in  its  product,  at  feast 
for  the  last  thirty  years.  These  grounds  yieidiog 
so  abundantly  in  com,  are  too  ridi  to  be  ode  for 
wheat,  although  good  crops  are  sometimes  ob- 
tained. But  the  neighbonng  highlands  produce 
small  grain  of  all  kinds  roost  bountifully,  and  all 
the  most  valuable  grasses  in  great  abundance. 
It  may  be  imagined  that  a  country  endowed  with 
such  capacities  for  rearing  live  stock  would  have 
a  portion,  at  least,  of  its  capital  applied  in  that 
manner.  And  that  was  the  case  to  a  great  ex- 
tent before  the  construction  of  the  Ohio  and  £rie 
Canal  opened  the  markets  of  New  York  and 
New  Orieans  to  the  productions  of  the  soil. 
Even  now  that  trade  affords  employment  to  the 
resources  of  many  of  the  most  wealthy  landhold- 
ers. Large  numbers  of  cattle  purchased  west- 
ward of  the  Scioto  valley,  in  addition  to  those 
bred  in  it  are  either  fattened  there  for  market,  or 
being  kept  for  some  time,  are  sold  to  persons  liv- 
ing in  the  eastern  states,  to  be  by  them  prepared 
for  the  consumption  of  eastern  purchasers.  Hooi 
too,  to  a  very  large  amount,  are  fattened,  and  ei- 
ther driven  eastward,  or  are  slaughtered  and  salt- 
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ed  for  exportation.  Mr.  George  Renick,  who  re- 
sides near  Chilicothe,  is  a  large  landholder,  and 
has  long  been  an  extensive  and  successful  deal- 
er in  cattle,  did  me  the  favor  to  answer  some 
queries  in  relation  to  the  cattle  trade,  which  I  will 
subjoih  m  the  language  in  which  they  were  pro- 
pounded and  answered,  thinking  it  better  to  give 
his  own  words,  than  any  version  of  mine.  My 
questions  were  the  following : 

1.  What  is  the  probable  number  of  cattle  annu- 
ally sold  from  th^Scioto  valley  1 

2.  What  proportion  are  bred  in  it,  and  how 
many  purchased  elsewhere? 

3.  In  what  parts  of  the  country  are  those  pro- 
cured that  are  purchased,  and  how  far  from  the 
&ioto  are  the  remotest  points? 

4th.  How  long  are  thev  kept  aAer  purchase, 
how  treated  when  sold,  and  at  what  advance  up- 
on the  purchase  money? 

5th.  Are  they  driven  directly  from  the  Scioto 
valley  to  the  places  of  consumption,  or  do  they 
stop  tor  any  length  of  time  at  intermediate  points, 
(or  further  preparation  for  market? 

6th.  What  are  the  chief  markets  for  the  cattle 
when  finally  disposed  of  ? 

7th.  What  will  be  the  probable  advantages  of 
the  introduction  of  the  English  cattle  into  this  re- 
gion, and  which  of  the  English  breeds  are  most  es- 
teemed? 

Any  information  deemed  pertinent,  and  not 
comprised  within  the  scope  of  the  foregoing  que- 
ries, will  be  thankfully  received  in  addition  to 
their  answers. 

The  following  answers  were  given  : 

To  question  Ist.    About  thirty-five  thousand 
head,  one-third  of  which  are  corn-fed. 
2d.  One-third  bred  in  the  valley. 

3d.  They  are  procured  from  Missouri,  Arkan- 
sas, Indiana,  Illinois  and  Kentucky.  The  most 
distant  point,  one  thousand  miles. 

4th.  They  are  kept  from  six  to  eighteen  months, 
some  fattened  and  wintered,  others  corn-led,  then 
an  allowance  of  half  a  bushel  of  corn  per  day,  for 
five  months.  The  fat  cattle  are  sold  in  the  spring, 
and  the  stock  cattle  in  the  fall.  The  advance  on 
the  purchase-money,  say  five  dollars  per  head,  for 
stock,  and  fifteen  for  fat  cattle. 

5th.  The  stock  catde  are  driven  east  of  the 
mountains,  and  are  kep:  one  season.  The  fat 
cattle  are  driven  immediately  to  the  place  of  con- 
sumption. 

6th.  The  markets  are  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Baltimore,  and  Boston.  Some  are  sold  at  Pitts- 
burg and  Detroit. 

7tb.  The  advantages  of  the  English  breeds 
are,  being  easier  kept,  of  larger  size,  fattening  ai 
an  earlier  af^,  their  be«f  being  of  a  superior  qua- 
lity, and  being  better  milkers.  The  Devonshire 
short-horns,  or  Durham,  are  supposed  the  best 
breeds. 

The  quantity  of  hogs  supplied  by  the  Scioto 
valley  annually  for  distant  markets  is  also  very 
considerable.  Messrs.  John  and  6.  Wood,  large 
and  successful  dealers  m  pork  at  Chiticothe,  were 
good  enough  to  furnish  me  with  a  statement  of 
the  quantity  supplied  by  the  valley,  and  country 
contiguous  to  it,  as  will  appear  from  their  estimate 
eubjoined. 
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Pike  County^ 

Ross 

Pickkway^ 

Franklin, 

Fairfield  and  Licking, 


3,000  barrels  of  pork. 
16,000     "  « 

10,000  " 
12,000  « 
15,000 


AC 


CI 

if 


Total,  56,000  bbls.  of  pork  at  815  =  9840,000 
Bacon  and  lard  equal  in  value  to  the 

above,  840,000 

40,000  hogs  are  driven  to  the  eastern  and 

western  markers  at  9^  per  head,  200,000 

$1,880,000 
About  100,000  barrels  of  flour  are  an- 
nually (iirnished  by  these  counties, 
which,  averaged  at  %5  per  barrel.  Is,  500,000 
Add  $700,000  for  the  returns  from  the 
cattle  trade  which  I  have  computed 
to  be  the  probable  amount  from  Mr. 
Renick's  statement,  7QO,000 


$3,080,000 


It  will  appear  that  the  income  of  six  counties 
contiguous  to  the  Scioto,  from  three  articles,  cat- 
tle, pork,  and  flour,  is  three  millions  and  eighty 
thousand  dollars  annually. 

The  commerce  of  the  country,  however,  in- 
cludes many  other  things,  as  will  be  seen  frora 
the  subjoined  table  of  articles  cleared  at  the  Col- 
lector's Office  at  Chillcothe,  from  December  Ist, 
1835,  to  December  Ist,  1836. 


1,219,711  lbs. 

739,141 

77,780 

205,592 

154,840 

70,947 

37,«46 

21,664 

14.063 

8;754 

6,164 

2.277 

373,369  feet 

121,385  bsh. 

26,898 

10,235 

4,053 

110 

25,221  bbls. 

15,945 

58,000 

1,675 

240 

178 

43 

31,000 


it 
t( 
cc 
tt 


it 
tt 
ti 
tt 
tc 
tt 
it 


Bacon, 

Lard, 

Coarse  grease, 

Iron, 

Merchandise, 

Leather, 

Butter, 

Castings, 

Wool, 

Broom-corn, 

Feathers, 

Candles, 

Lumber, 

Corn, 

Wheat, 

Oats, 

Flax  seed^ 

Potatoes^ 

Flour, 

Pork, 

Pork  fn  bulk, 

Barrels  Whiskey, 

Bbls.  and  600  bushels  apples. 

Barrels  of  beans. 

Pair  Racoon  buhr  millstones^ 

Bricks, 


The  Messrs.  Woods  state  they  think  one  half 
of  the  pork  trade  goes  to  the  novtheni^  tke  other 
half  to  the  southern  markets^ 

Dollt.  as. 

Amount  of  tolls  received  at  this  ofike 
from  December  let,  1835,  to  Decem- 
ber 1st,  1836,  19,027    31 

Tolls  received  from  December  1st, 
1834,.  to  December  Ist,  1835^  11,857    93 


Increase^ 


7,169    3d 
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Amount  of  tolls  received  rrom  Decem- 
ber   lit,  1836,  to   December  Ut, 


1687, 


31,125    00 


Increase  over  1836,  12,097    69 

Wm.  H.  Skerrett,  Collector. 


It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  the  statement  Irom 
the  collector's  oflScc,  that  the  tolls  received  should 
have  undergone  an  annual  increase,  and  that 
during  the  year  1887,  notwithstanding  the  mani- 
fold inconveniences  sustained  from  the  disorder 
of  the  currency,  and  consequent  embarrassments 
of  the  commerce,  the  increase  over  the  preced- 
ing year  should  have  been  at  that  place  alone 

ft  12  097  69. 

In  fact  roads  and  canals,  like  just  and  equitable 
government,  produce  in  their  operation  so  many 
unforeseen  advantages,  it  is  impossible  properly 
to  appreciate  them,  until  their  benefits  are  expe- 
rienced. And  there  is  scarcely  any  country, 
where  persons  and  property  enjojr  tolerable  secu- 
rity, in  which  it  would  be  unwise  to  construct 
them  at  any  expense  within  the  power  of  the  in- 
habitants or  government  to  pay.  The  Ohio  and 
Erie  Canal,  which  passes  through  the  valley  of 
the  Scioto,  has  more  than  doubled  the  value  of  all 
the  arable  lands  within  ten  miles  of  it  throughout 
its  whole  route,  and  its  beneficial  influence  is  felt 
over  a  much  wider  surface.  The  income  derived 
from  land  in  many  instances  has  been  increased 
from  four  to  ^ve  hundred  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  a  highly  fertile  soil  and  salubrious 
climate,  recent  geological  discoveries  have  shown 
that  Ohio  possesses  mineral  ureasures  to  an  incal- 
culable amount,  and  chiefly  in  that  part  of  her 
territory,  that  seemed  least  giUed  with  the  means 
of  yielding  other  productions.  Professor  W.  W. 
Mather,  (principal  geologist,)  in  his  report  to 
Joseph  Vance,  esq.  governor  of  Ohio,  says— 
"From  the  reconnoissance  of  the  past  season,  it 
is  estimated  that  about  twelve  thousand  square 
miles  of  the  state  are  undoubtedly  underiain  b^ 
coal,  and  five  thousand  by  workable  beds  of  this 
valuable  mineral.  In  many  places  several  succes- 
sive beds  of  the  coal  are  superposed  one  over  the 
other,  with  sand-stone,  iron-ore,  shale,  or  lime- 
stone intervening.  The  coal-beds  are  favorably  si- 
tuated for  working,  as  they  arc  found  in  the  hills 
and  ravines,  where  they  can  be  drained  with  little 
expense,  and  without  deep  shaf\p  and  expensive 
machinery,  like  those  of  Europe,  or  some  parts 
of  our  own  country.  Probably  a  mean  thickness  of 
six  feet  of  coal,  capable  of  exploration,  oyer  five 
thousand  square  miles,  is  a  moderate  estimate  of 
our  resources  in  this  combustible."  (p.  1.) 

Dr.  S.  P.  Hildr^th,  in  his  report  to  Professor 
Mather,  (p.  2,)  says:  *'That  portion  of  the  coal 
measures  of  the  valley  which  lies  within  this 
state,  occupies  a  space  of  about  180  miles  in 
length,  by  80  in  breadth,  extending  in  a  south- 
westerly and  north- westerly  direction  along  the 
borders  of  the  Ohio,  from  Trumbull  county  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Scioto.  These  immense  fields  will 
furnish  fuel  for  a  larger  population  than  the  soil  of 
Ohio  can  support  for  ages ;  and  when  the  surface 
b«ds  are  exhausted  much  thicker  ones  will  be 
found,  by  sinking  shafts  to  the  depth  of  a  few 
hundred  feet,  as  all  coal-beds  are  thinner  in  their 
out-crop,  or  near  their  margins,  than  in  the  centre 
«f  the  basin.    Of  this  fact  we  have  proof,  not 


only  flt)m  foreign  fields,  but  from  the  diacloBorea 
made  in  boring  salt-wells  in  our  own  state. 

"At  a  veryTow  calculation  (says  another  mem- 
ber of  the  geological  corps,  C.  BriggSjjr.)  of  the 
amount  of  good  iron-ore,  in  the  region  which  baa 
this  season  Deen  explored,  it  is  equal  to  a  solid  un- 
broken stratum,  sixty  miles  in  length,  aix  miles 
in  width,  and  three  feet  in  thickness.  A  aquaie 
mile  of  this  layer  being  equivalent  in  tound  num- 
bers to  3,000,000  cubic  yards— when  smelted  will 
yield  as  many  tons  of  pig  irog.  This  Dumber 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  square  miles  con- 
tained in  the  stratum,  will  give  1,080,000,000  tons, 
which  from  these  counties  alone,  (Lawrence  and 
Scioto)  will  yield  annually  for  2,700  years,  400,000 
tons  of  iron;  more  than  equal  to  the  greatest 
amount  made  in  England,  previous  to  the  year 

1829."^ 

"In  reflecting  upon  the  prospective  importance 
of  the  iron  business  to  Ohio,  a  question  aaturally 
suggests  itself,  as  to  the  necessary  supply  of  fa^. 
Perhaps  no  fears  need  be  entertained  on  this 
head,  as  the  introduction  of  the  hot  blajst,  and  the 
probability  that  some  beds  of  bituminous  coal  wd) 
be  soon  brought  into  use  for  the  smelting  of  iroo-^ 
ores,  render  it  nearly  certain,  that  this  branch  of 
industry  will  never  receive  a  check  from  an  in- 
sufficient supply  of  fuel."t 

Another  valuable  mineral  (the  bahr  stone)  is 
most  abundant  in  the  same  region.  It  came  into 
use  for  millstones  about  the  year  1807.  '^he 
eariy  manufactured  millstones  were  made  of  a 
single  piece,  but  these  often  proving  to  be  of  une- 
quu  density,  and  not  making  good  flour,  were 
abandoned,  and  stones  constructed  of  separate 
blocks,  cemented  with  plaster,  and  coupled  to- 
gether with  Iron  bands.  Where  these  blocks  are 
selected  with  care  by  an  experienced  workman, 
the  flour  is  said  to  be  equal.in  quality  to -that  made 
by  tlie  French  stones.    From  the  year  1814  to 


1820,  the  price  of  a  pair  of  41  feet  stones  was 
9850,  and  a  pair  of  7  feet  sold  for  $500,  while 
the  foreign  article  sold  for  a  still  higher  sum.  The 
4  feet  stones  now  sell  for  $150.  The  manufac- 
ture of  mill  stones  is  not  confined  to  the  waters  of 
Racoon ;  but  is  also  carried  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  Hopewell  township,  Muskingum  count}'. 
The  quantity  is  apparently  inexhaustible. — C^^^*- 
logical  Survey ,  p.  33.  J 

Limestone  exists  in  great  abundance,  of  various 
qualities.  "  The  limestones  of  this  series  are  in- 
teresting, (says  Mr.  Brings,)  not  only  as  afTording 
a  flux  for  the  iron-ores  of  this  region,  and  linye  lor 
the  various  uses  to  which  it  is  usually  applied,  but 
are  also  of  great  value  for  agricultural  purposes. 
*  •  •  Three  layers  of  limestone  have  oecn  ob- 
served. The  second  stratum  of  limestone  is  from 
18  inches  to  8  feet  thick  where  it  has  been  ob- 
served. It  is  uniformly  of  a  dark  color,  neariy 
black,  and  contains  the  remains  of  radiated  and 
molluscous  animals  of  marine  origin.  This  lime' 
stone  breaks  out  into  oblong?  blocks,  of  suitable 
size  for  building  purposes.  The  oi^nic  remains 
will  add  greatly  to  its  beauty  when  polished.^ 
"  Since  writing  the  above,"  (Mr.  Briggs  addsioa 
note,])  '^  a  piece  of  this  daric  lossiliierouB  limestooe 
has  oeen  polished.  It  is  nearly  or  quite  equal  in 
beauty  to  the  best  Egyptian  marble.    If  it  can 

*  Geological  Survey  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  p.  93-^* 
t  Do.  pp.  93  and  91. 
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be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  in  blocks 
sufficiently  large,  as  I  think  it  may,  it  will  be  of 
iniroense  value  for  ornamental  architecture." — 
CGeologiaU  Surveyj  p.  82.  J 

M'hen  we  take  into  consideration  the  wonder- 
ful fertility  of  the  soil  of  Ohio,  its  vast  and  various 
mineral  wealth,  its  central  position  in  regard  to 
the  Union,  its  easy  communication  with  the  great 
mercantile  cities,  by  prompt  and  easy  steamboat 
navigation,  or  by  canal  and  railroad  carriage,  as 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans— that 
the  routes  of  the  most  important  character,  yet  in 
contemplation,  as  those  of  Virginia,  and  South 


with  US  is  reciprocally  beneficial,  1  hope  it  may 
continue  to  be  our  policy  to  cultivate  amicable  re- 
lations with  them. 

From  Cincinnati,  I  ascended  the  Ohio  to  Pitts- 
burg, and  was  exposed  as  far  as  Wheeling  to  the 
danger  of  burstine  boilers,  in  consequence  d*  a 
race  between  the  boat  on  which  I  took  passage, 
and  one  which  left  Cincinnati  an  hour  or  two 
aller  us.  Pittsburg,  with  its  dark  and  lurid  coal- 
smoke  atmosphere,  offers  little  to  check  a  travel- 
ler's impatience  to  continue  his  journey.  I  leA  it 
the  evening  after  my  arrival  in  a  packet  canal- 
boat  for  the  east.    The  boat  departed  about  nine 


Carolina,  with  her  associates,  wfll,  when  finished,  o'clock  at  night,  and  I  was  consequently  deprived 


terminate  there — it  seems  an  obvious  conclusion, 
more  particularly  when  the  sagacious,  enterprising 
and  persevering  character  of  the  people  of  Ohio 
is  considered,  that  th&t  country  is  destined  speedi- 
ly to  attain  the  condition  of  one  of  the  most  adorn- 
ed of  the  United  States. 

Leaving  Chilicothe  about  the  26th  of  April,  I 
returned  by  the  canal  to  Portsmouth,  and  took  a 
steamboat  there  for  Cincinnati.    Although  long 
familiar  with  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  1  was  never 
so  fbrcibly  impressed  with  its  beauty  before.   The 
niajesty  of*  the  river,  the  fertility  of*^the  lands  that 
bind  it,  the  rich  verdure  of  the  forest  just  expand- 
ing into  leafj  and' crowning  the  gently  sloping 
highlands,  that  in  some  cases  come  near  the  wa- 
ters edge,  and  afiTord  the  most  beautiAil  situations 
for  dwellings  on  their  summits.    The  neat  farms, 
and  country  houses,  and  thriving  villages,  pre- 
sented an  assemblage  1  have  never  seen  surpass- 
ed, perhaps  not  equalled.    This  scene  seems  to 
have  warmed  the  imagination  of  the  coofest  and 
most  judicious  of  those  foreigners  who  have  re- 
cently Visited  our  country.    "  The  river  (says  M. 
dc  Tocquevilte)  which  the  Indians  named  by  way 
of  distinction  the  Ohio,  or  the  *Fair  River,'  bathes 
with  its  waters  one  of  the  most  ma^ificent  valleys, 
that  man  has  ever  made  his  residence."*    The 
regrets  of  that  gentleman  for  the  loss  of  this  fine 
country  to  France  are  feelingly  expressed,  (p.  299,) 
as  are  those  of  another  lively  and  agreeable  tra- 
veller, M.  Michel  Chevalier,  who  has  been  recent- 
ly its  visitor.! 

The  abuse  of  English  travellers,  and  the  re- 
firrets  oi  the  French,  both  springing  from  sorrow 
felt  for  the  losses  sustained  by  their  respective  na- 
tions, of  territory  within  our  boundaries,  destined 
to  become  the  seat  of  a  mighty  empire,  however 
differently  expressed,  enable  an  American  to  calcu- 
late the  value  of  his  country  in  the  eyes  of  foreign- 
ers. Indeed,  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  British 
cling  to  a  little  slip  of  territory  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  Maihe,  to  which  they  have  no  man- 
ner of  ngbt,  is  irrefreffable  evidence  of  their  esti- 
mate of  American  sou.  Nothing  but  a  breach  of 
the  unicfn  can  prevent  our  attaining  a  power,  both 
by  land  and  sea,  in  comparison  with  which  the 
western  nations  of  Europe  must  appear  perfectly 
insignificant.  We  have  no  reason  now  to  fear 
or  envy  any  of  them,  and  as  their  intercourse 


*  Le  fleuve  que  les  Indiens  avaieot  nomm^  par  ex- 
cellence I'Ol^o,  ou  la  Belle  Riviere,  arrose  de  ses  eaux 
rone  des  plus  ma^nifiqaes  valines  dent  rhomme  ait 
jamais  fait  son  s^jour."  Democratle  en  Am^rique. 
Tome  Sme  p.  173. 

t  See  his  letter  at  Pittsburg  Nov.  24th,  1884.— Lrf- 
trez  9w  VJmhique  du  Nord, 


of  seeing  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town, 
and  along  the  Alleghany  river. 

The  next  morning  found  us  near  the  junction 
of  the  Alleffhany  with  the  Eiskeminetas,  and 
along  the  valley  of  the  latter  the  canal  passes  oo 
the  route  to  Johnstown,  at  the  western  base  of 
the  Alleghany.    This  valley  is  generally  narrow 
and  rugged,  abounds  in  sandstone,  apd  the  forest 
growth  is  chiefly  oak.     Vegetation  on  the  27th  of 
April  was  just  discernible  on  a  few  trees,  near  the 
margin  ol  the  river.     A  few  patches  of  wheat 
looked  well,  but  the  whole  aspect  was  dreary  and 
barren,  contrasted  with  the  rich  verdure  of  the 
Ohio  valley.    We  arrived  at  Johnstown  in  the 
night  succeeding  that  we  lell  Pittsburg — the  dis-> 
tance  about  one  nundred  and  twenty-six  miles-— 
and  the  next  rooming  about  sunrise  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  raiUroad,  which  crosses  the  Allegha- 
ny mountains,  and  communicates  with  the  east- 
em  portion  of  the  canal,  at  Hollidaysburg.    The 
distance  from  Johnstown  to  Hollidaysburg  is  be- 
tween forty-two  and  forty-three  miles,  and  there 
are  ten  inclined  planes,  five  for  the  ascent,  and 
five  tor  the  descent  of  the  mountain.-  The  care 
are  raised  and  lowered  by  means  ol  a  powerful 
rope  attached  to  them,  and  worked  by  a  stationa- 
ry engine  at  the  summit  of  the  plane.    The  pas- 
sengers' cars  are  detached  at  those  planes  from 
those  that  c-arry  produce,  and  are  raised  and  let 
down  first,  then  the  produce  cars  undergo  the 
same  process,  and  are  reunited,  at  the  foot,  or  sum- 
mit of  the  plane.    This  1  understood  was  intend- 
ed to  secure  the  passengers  from  accidents  that 
might  arise  from  overstraining  the  rope.    And  it 
seemed  a  wise  precaution,  for,  with  all  their  care, 
one  cannot  help  feeling  that  their  lives  depend  aa 
much  on  the  strength  and  secure  fastening  of  the 
rope,  as  if  they  were  suspended  by  it  a  mife  in  the 
air.    Accidents  do  sometimes  happen,  with  every 
precaution,  an  instance  of  which  occurred  about 
a  fortnight  previous  to  the  time  I  was  there.   Two 
cars,  loaded  with  flour,  became  detached  from  (he 
train,  arid  rushing  with  fearful  velocity  down  the 
plane,  were  crushed  to  atoms  with  their  loads. 
The  sense  of  insecurity,  from  travelling  acrosa 
this  mountain,  is  so  extensively  felt,  that  I  was 
advised  by  several  friends  in  the  west  to  avoid 
this  route  on  that  account;  and  those  who  know 
the  western  people,  and  their  general  reckless  dis- 
regard of  danger,  know  that  their  cautions,  on 
such  subjects,  are  rarely  lightly  given.    But  my 
curiosity  overcame  my  pradence,  and  on  arriving 
at  Hollidaysburg,  about  two  o'clock,  I  felt  pleased 
that  I  had  paid  no  dearer  for  its  gratification. 
<<  There  are  in  the  Allegbanies,  (says  the  plea- 
sant traveller  1  have  before  quoted,  M.  Chevalier, 
speaking  of  railroads,)  those  which  present  inclin- 
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•d  planet  with  (Hghtful  declivities;  these  were  only 
intended  lor  the  transportation  of  merchandise; 
but  it  IS  now  announced  that  travelling  coaches 
(dea  diligencet)  are  established,  at  the  risk  of 
breaking  the  necks  of  the  travellers."* 

Descending  the  valley  of  the  Juniata,  through 
the  counties  of  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Perry,  &c. 
to  the  junction  of  the  Juniata  with  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  following  the  course  of  the  latter  ri- 
ver, we  reached  Harrisburg,  the  seat  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ^vernment,  about  midnight,  and  in  about 
thirty-six  hours  aAer  leaving  Hollidavsburg.  The 
▼alley  of  the  Juniata  is  wider,  and  mr  better  cul- 
tivated than  that  of  the  Kiskeminetas.  The 
bouses  of  the  farmers  are  mostly  of  brick  or  stone, 
and  good  comfortable  dwellings.  The  farms 
were  in  neat  order,  and  the  wheat  fields  looked 
very  luxuriant.  Farming  land  in  this  valley,  I 
was  informed,  sold  at  about  forty  dollars  an  acre, 
eontaining  an  average  portion  of  highland  and 
low  ground.  The  highlands  seem  generally  to  be 
but  of  moderate  quality,  and  the  mountains,  which 
bind  the  valley  throughout,  are  poor,  steep,  and 
rocky,  and  bear  only  a  few  scrub  pines — resembling 
very  much  the  mountain  range  between  Fincastle 
in  Virginia  and  the  Sweet  Springs.  Indeed  I  felt 
<)uite  surprised  to  find  so  large  a  part  of  Penn^l- 
▼ania  poor  and  mountainous.  The  traveller  does 
not  escape  from  the  mountain  region  until  he  ap- 
proaches the  neighborhood  of  Harrisburg,  and  in 
passing  from  Pittshurg  to  Philadelphia,  he  sees 
nothing  but  narrow  valleys  and  poor  mountains, 
for  three-fourths  of  the  distance. 

Since  the  valley  of  the  Juniata  has  been  canal- 
led,  the  farmers  sell  ever^  thing  they  have  to 
•pare,  in  the  form  of  provisions,  at  good  prices. 
Butter  at  twenty  cents,  beef  at  ten  c^.ots  per 
pound,  kc.  The  captain  of  the  canal-boat  in- 
formed me  these  prices  were  readily  given,  every 
thing  being  nearly  equally  dear,  and  it  was  diffi- 
ealt  to  procure  an  adequate  supply  even  at  these 
rates.  No  money  but  of  the  best  kind  would  be 
taken  in  payment 

At  Hanrisburg,  a  railroad  commences,  belong- 
ing to  a  private  company,  to  which  travellers  of 
the  packet  line  are  transferred,  and  which  commu- 
nicates with  the  state  railroad,  from  Columbia  to 
Philadelphia.  A  rapid  transit  of  one  da)r  over 
this  speoe,  afforded  little  opportunity  for  agricultu- 
ral observation.  I  notk^ed,  however,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Harrisbui]g,  some  galled  and  gullied 
fields,  (a  sight  too  familiar  to  the  eye  of  a  Vir- 
ginian.) 1  did  not  expect  this  from  the  reported 
exeeUeneeol  Pennsylvania  farming.  In  the  coun- 
ties of  Lancaster  and  Ohester,^  the  &rms  ap- 
peared small,  (judging  from  the  great  number  of 
good  dwelling-houses  in  the  vicinity  of  each  oth- 
er,) and  the  cultivation  flood,  fi ut  the  soil  did 
not  seem  to  possess  the  fertility  usually  ascribed 
to  it.  Many  farmers  were  actively  engaged  in 
liming  their  fields,  I  presume  for  com.  The 
wheat  crop  looked  worse  than  1  had  seen  it  any 
where,  throughout  my  whole  journey. 

It  must  occur  to  a  most  superficial  observer, 
that  the  country  traversed  by  railroads  and  canals 

^Letlres  sur  TAm^rique,  du  Nord,  Tome  ler,  p. 
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from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  is  greatly  infenor, 
in  natural  advantages,  to  that  through  Virginia, 
contemplated  for  the  James  River  and  Kanawha 
improvement.  The  open  country  of  Virginia,  m 
at  least  as  good  as  that  of  Pennsylvania,  and  her 
mountain  region  is  incalculably  superior.  That  of 
Pennsylvania  being  steep  and  steril,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  narrow  valleys,  while  the  moan- 
tainous  portion  of  Virginia  is  very  fertile,  the  val- 
leys being  rich  and  extensive,  and  the  ridgea  ara- 
ble to  a  great  extent,  and  where  not  bo,  in  most 
cases  capable  of  afibrding  good  pasturage.  It  is 
plain,  in  a  mere  pecuniary  point  of  view,  Penn- 
sylvania can  only  receive  compensation  for  her 
firreat  and  spirited  works,  from  the  western  trade. 
Virginia,  exclusive  of  the  western  trade,  for  tiie  en- 
joyment of  which  she  will  have  many  advan- 
tages, will  be  repaid  by  the  improvement  and  traP 
fie  of  her  own  territory,  which  has  now  scarcely 
any  outlet  to  market,  and  is  in  a  situation  simUar 
to  that  of  the  western  part  of  the  state  of  Sew 
York  before  ;the  construction  of  the  Hudson  and 
Erie  canal. 

Very  large  quantities  of  produce  and  merchan- 
dise are  transported  on  the  Pennsylvania  canal 
and  raiitoad.  The  tolls  received  on  that  line, 
from  the  opening  of  navigation  in  the  springto 
June  2f  of  the  present  year,  amounted  to  ^561.63^ 
74.  The  price  of  transportation,  too,  is  qvite  mo- 
derate ;  the  carriage  of  a  barrel  of  flour  irom 
Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia  amounting  only  to  one 
dollar  and  twelve  and  a  half  cents,  over  a  d'tstance 
of  four  hundred  and  seventy- three  miles,  it  being 
actually  lees  than  it  otlen  costs  to  send  one  from 
this  ueiffhborhood  to  Richmond,  very  little  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  distance.* 

When  will  the  people  of  the  south  leaxn  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  blessings  Providence  has 
showered  around  them  1  Never,  I  fear,  until  the 
wealth  and  strength  of  the  nation  is  irreparabiy 
concentrated  in  the  nonh.  I  am  by  no  means 
envious  of  our  northern  brethren.  I  heartily  wish 
them  success  in  every  legitimate  enteq)rise ;  but  1 
really  feel  mortified,  that  they  should  so  far  exceed 
us  in  all  the  enterprises  of  public  utility.  It  is  said  of 
Dean  Swifr,  that  riding  out  in  his  latter  years,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Dublin,  he  saw  a  new  build- 
ing going  up,  and  asking  what  it  was,  was  told  it 
was  a  magazine.  He  expressed  himself  in  the 
following  impromptu,  which  I  am  obliged  to  quote 
from  memory : 

"Here's  a  proof  of  Irish  sense, ; 

Here  Irish  wit  is  seen : 
When  nothing's  left  that's  worth  defence. 

We  build  a  magazine.*' 


And  when  nothing  is  lefl  worth  struggling  for,  we 
will  prosecute  works  of  internal  improvement. 

My  journey  afibrded  nothing  worth  communi- 
cating from  Philadelphia  to  Virginia. 

Thos.  Massib. 


*  I  have  seen  it  recently  stated  in  the  National  In- 
telligencer, (hat  tobacco  this  season  has  been  brought 
tip  the  Mississippi  to  Pittsburg,  and  transported  tbenc? 
by  way  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  ami  railroad  to  the 
Baltimore  market. 
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MOWING. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  operations  in 
farming ;  a  great  deal  of  this  work  is  to  be  done 
in  a  short  time,  and  in  a  warm  season,  and  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  lighten  the  labor  as  far 
as  possible.  We  have  seen  some  very  stout  hardy 
men  toil  and  sweat  all  day,  and  do  but  a  small 
day's  work,  while  other  men  of  much  less 
strength  would  cut  more  grass,  and  yet  not  exert 
themselves  to  fatigue.  *  From  this  it  is  evident, 
that  some  mowers  exert  twice  the  strength  that 
othere  do  in  performing  the  same  work,  and  those 
who  use  the  least  strength  usually  do  their  work 
the  best,  though  they  may  not  render  the  field  so 
smooth^  by  cutting  off  the  tops  of  knolls,  stumps, 
stones,  and  other  impediments  that  intrude  them- 
selves among  the  thick  grass. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  there  is  so  great 
a  diflference  in  expense  of  labor ;  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  sneads  and  scythes  as  to  their  hanging 
well,  and  there  is  so  great  a  difference  in  scythes 
as  to  their  cuttmg  with  ease  and  holding  their  edge, 
that  some  are  better  worth  ^ve  dollars  than  others 
are  worth  one  cent.  Some  men  keep  their  scythes 
in  prime  order,  and  in  mowing  they  lay  their 
strength  out  to  the  best  advantage ;  they  use  a 
gentle  motion  that  will  not  fatigue ;  they  are  less 
Gable  to  strike  stones,  &c.  than  those  who  make 
greater  exertions,  and  when  they  do  strike  them, 
less  injury  is  done. 

The  best  scythes  should  be  chosen,  as  the  dif-' 
Terence  in  price  between  a  very  good  one  and  one 
thai  is  good  for  nothing,  is  a  mere  trifle  ;  indeed 
the  expense  of  a  good  scythe  is  less  than  its  value 
above  a  poor  one  for  only  one  day's  use.  A  scythe 
should  hang  light  and  easy,  so  that  in  mowing  no 
exertions  will  be  necessary  excepting  to  swing 
the  scythe  and  hold  it  steady.  We  have  seen 
some  scythes  and  sneads,  or  things  that  had  these 
names,  so  rigged  that  the  strength  of  one  man  was 
necessary  to  hold  them  in  a  proper  position,  while 
that  of  another  was  needed  to  swing  them ;  of 
course,  by  having  a  good  scythe,  well  hung,  one- 
half  of  the  labor  will  be  saved. 

With  good  rigging  and  a  good  scythe  kept 
pharp,  a  gentle  swing  of  the  scythe  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  do  as  much  as  is  performed  by  those  who 
get  along  by  main  strength  instead  of  wise  man- 
agement. The  motion  of  the  scythe  on  even 
ground  should  be  horizontal,  by  pointing  in  and 
pointing  out,  as  the  saying  is,  cutting  the  grass 
square  at  each  side  of  the  swath.  Some  mowers 
who  labor  hard,  waste  half  of  their  strength,  and  do 
bad  work,  strike  it  over  the  tops  of  the  grass, 
cutting  it  off  lower  and  lower  as  the  scythe  ap- 
proaches the  middle  of  the  swath,  then  rising  as 
It  goes  to  the  other  side;  so  that  the  middle  of  the 
swath  lor  only  about  one-third  of  the  width  is  cut 
sufficiently  low.  This  is  called  the  sqtiare  lop, 
and  it  ofleo  brings  the  scythe  in  collision  with 
obstructions  in  the  middle  of  the  swath,  while 
one  fourth  or  more  of  the  grass  is  lefl  on  each 
side.  At  a  mowing  match,  an  old  gentleman 
was  showing  his  sleight  at  taking  the  square  hp, 
when  his  scythe,  by  some  unaccommodating  sub- 
stance in  the  grass,  was  made  into  the  shape  of  a 
rainbow. 

Those  men  who  labor  to  great  disadvantage  in 
mowing  should  get  some  that  are  well  skilled  in 
the  busmess  to  select  and  hang  their  scythe,  and 


give  them  lessons  in  their  work.     We  think  this 
would  be  good  economy. — 

With  a  little  trouble  they  could  improve  so  as 
to  perform  more  labor  and  save  tenor  twelve  dol- 
lars' worlh  of  strength  in  one  season ;  this  item 
saved  annually  will  be  very  important  to  one  who 
wishes  "to    make  a  stout  old  man." — YaThkee 


From  Loudon's  Gardeners'  Magazine  (for  June.) 
JAUFFRBT's  NIDW    MANURK. 

Since  our  remarks  on  this  subject  were  publish- 
ed, we  have  received  an  opinion  of  it  from  one  of 
the  most  scientific  agnculturists  in  France  ;  been 
made  accquainted  with  all  the  particulars  of  the 
secret;  conversed  with  M.  Lozivy,  the  agent  for 
granting  licenses  for  La  Manche;  and  seen  a 
quantity  of  the  manure  prepared  by  him  on  Lord 
Spencer's  estal e, at  Durnsford  Lodge,  near  Wands- 
worth ;  in  short,  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  as  to 
what  the  invention  is,  and  what  it  is  worth  in  this 
pountry.  The  following  is  from  our  Paris  cor- 
respondent : — 

*<1  have  not  yet  decided  upon  the  question  o( 
the  tn^ais  Jauffret,  although  1  have  long  been  a 
subscriber.  The  following  is,  however,  the  opi- 
nion I  have  formed  of  it : — This  compost  is  not 
equal  to  farm-yard  manure,  particularly  as  to  du- 
ration; so  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  cities, 
or  in  countries  where  an  advanced  state  of. culti- 
vation furnishes  the  land  with  all  the  manure  ne- 
cessary, this  practice  would  not  be  useful,  or,  at 
least,  only  in  a  slight  degree.  But  in  districts 
where  agriculture  is  backward,  where,  for  want 
of  dung,  only  a  half^  a  third,  or  even  a  fiflh  part 
of  the  manure  is  applied  that  the  land  requires, 
and  where  there  are  immense  tracts  of  heath  and 
sandy  plains,  that  is  to  say,  land  covered  with  ma- 
terials for  the  compost;  in  such  districts,  the  prac- 
tice of  Jauffret  is  calculated,  J  think,  to  be  of  very 
great  service.  The  characteristic  feature  and 
principal  merit  of  this  invention  is,  to  convert  in 
a  few  weeks,  by  means  of  a  fermentiujor  liquid, 
masses  of  these  vegetable  substances  mto  real 
manure,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  into  perfect 
vegetable  mould,  which  may  be  used  immediate- 
ly. It  will  come  dear,  1  think,  dearer  than  ani- 
mal manure,  near  lai^  cities;  but  probably  less 
dear  than  the  old  composts,  which  required  to  be 
turned  three  or  four  times,  and  to  lie  six  months, 
a  year,  or  more;  while  in  this  case  the  object  is 
effected  in  nineteen  or  twenty  days.  In  France, 
where  we  have  still  almost  entire  provinces  cover- 
ed with  heath  and  rushes,  the  Jauffret  compost 
must  be  very  useful.  It  will  be  useful  also,  I 
think,  in  the  cantons,  where  the  vine  is  cultivated. 
In  £ngland,  where  agriculture  is  much  more  ad- 
vanced than  in  France,  and  the  production  of  ma- 
nure incomparably  greater,  it  would  certainly  be 
of  much  less  importance,  except,  perhaps,  for 
some  particular  localities.  Being  a  subscriber,  I 
have  the  pamphlet  which  describes  the  composi- 
tion of  the  compost.  The  receipt  is  so  complicat- 
ed as  to  be  almost  ridiculous,  although  it  has  been 
much  simplified  in  a  second  edition,  and  it  will,  no 
doubt,  be  much  more  so  in  time. —  F.  Paris. 
/tpril%,  1838. 

JauffreVs  manure  in  England.— A.  gentleman 
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of  property,  and  a  f^oX  mechanical  inventor  and 
promoter  of  agricultural  improvement,  has  been 
at  the  expense  of  taking  out  a  patent  for  Jauf- 
fret's  manure  in  England.  The  specification  is 
in  the  Eeperiory  of  jirU^  No.  51,  for  March, 
1838;  and  it  is  taken  out  in  the  name  of  A.  B.  F. 
Kosser,  of  New  Bos  well  Court,  London.  M.  Lozi- 
vy  informs  us  that  the  speciOcation  is  a  correct 
translation  of  that  of  the  French  patent,  of  which 
we  have  no  doubt,  having  compared  it  with  the 
pamphlet  alluded  to  by  our  correspondent. 

The  object  of  the  inventor  is  stated  to  be,  to  re- 
duce, not  only  "  broom,  heather,  farze,  rushes, 
and  other  vegetables,  not  hitherto  used  for  making 
manure,  as  teing  deemed  too  difficult  of  decompo- 
aition,  but  also  vegetables  and  weeds,  such,  for 
instance,  as  couch-grass,  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  considered  dangerous  to  introduce  into  ma- 
nure, and  the  vegetating  powers  of  which  are  by 
the  invention  totally  destroyed.  The  principal 
object  effected  by  the  invention  is  the  production 
of  a  rapid  fermentation,  the  degree  of  which  may 
be  regulated  nearly  at  pleasure;  whereby  the  sub- 
stances to  be  converted  into  manure  are  speedily 
and  uniformly  decomposed."  The  inventor  next 
describes  a  liquid,  which  is  to  be  prepared  before- 
hand, of  water,  unslacked  lime,  a  little  sal-ammo- 
niac, and  kitchen-water,  or  any  sweeping,  dead 
animals,  spoiled  provisions,  and  filth  from  the 
dwelling-house.  This  water  is  to  be  allowed  to  fer- 
ment in  a  tank  or  pit.  This  is  the  first  process. 
The  next  is  to  procure  faecal  substances  and  urine; 
particularly  human  ordure,  chimney  soot,  powder- 
ed gypsum,  unslacked  lime,  wood-ashes,  sea-salt, 
and  what  the  inventor  c^ls  leaven  of  manure, 
being  the  last  drainings  from  a  dunghill  already 
formed  by  the  inventor's  method.  These  articles 
being  procured,  and  mixed  together  in  certain  pro- 
portions, (which  we  do  not  give,  because  we  do 
not  suppose  there  is  one  of  our  readers  who 
would  adopt  them,)  a  quantity  of  the  prepared  li- 
quid is  to  be  poured  over  them,  and  the  whole  al- 
lowed to  ferment  for  some  weeks  in  a  pit  or  cask. 
A  piece  of  ground  is  now  to  be  prepared  by  le- 
velling and  beating,  so  as  to  render  it  impervious 
to  water;  and  on  this  raised  floor  the  heap  of 
straw,  heatii,  or  other  rubbish  which  is  to  under- 
go  fermentation,  is  to  be  placed.  The  materials 
may  be  placed  in  layers,  and  thoroughly  moisten- 
ed aiul  slimed  with  the  liquid  and  its  sediment. 
The  heap  may  be  raised  to  the  height  of  seven 
feet,  and  then  thoroughly  moistened  and  covered 
over  with  themuddy  sediment  of  the  liquid.  While 
the  heap  is  making,  it  should  be  beaten  or  trod- 
den down,  so  as  to  make  the  substances  of  which 
it  is  composed  lie  close  and  compact;  and,  when 
it  is  finished,  it  should  be  beaten  all  round  with 
the  same  view.  The  heap  is  now  to  be  covered 
all  over  with  straw,  branches,  or  herbage,  so  as 
to  retain  the  heat  and  exclude  the  rain,  or  the 
drought.  At  the  end  of  forty-ei^ht  hours  from 
the  completion  of  the  heap,  a  fermentation  of 
trom  16^^  to  20^  of  heat  by  Reaumur's  scale  (66** 
to  77**  Fahr.)  has  been  found  to  have  taken  place; 
and  the  following  day  it  has  (generally  attained 
from  30°  to  40^"  of  Reaumur  (99°  to  122°  Fahr.) 
On  the  third  dav,  the  top  of  the  heap  is  to  be 
opened  to  six  inches  deep  with  a  fork,  and  the  se- 
diment thrown  on  the  top  is  to  be  turned  over, 
and  another  good  drenchmg  with  the  liquid  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  heap,  which  is  again  to  be  im- 


mediately covered  up.  About  the  seventh  day, 
holes  about  six  inches  distance  from  each  other 
are  to  be  made  with  a  fork,  to  the  depth  of  three 
leet,  and  another  drenching  is  to  be  applied,  the 
heap  beinff  aflerwards  covered  up  again.  About 
the  ninth  day,  another  drenching  is  to  be  applied, 
through  new  and  somewhat  deeper  holes,  and 
the  heap  is  to  be  again  covered  up.  Aite  the 
lapse  of  from  twelve  to  fifleen  days  from  the  mak- 
ing of  the  heap,  the  manure  will  be  fit  to  spread. 
The  fermentation  is  stopped  by   an 


drenching,  or  by  opening  out  the  heap.  If  the 
materials  of  the  heap  are  straw  only,  the  fermen- 
tation may  be  stopped  at  55°  of  heat;  (15C** 
Fahr.)  otherwise  it  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  to 
75°  Reaumur,  (200°  Fahr.)— /T^ertory  of  Art9, 
March,  1838,  p.  172. 

In  order  to  give  this  process  a  fair  chance  of  be- 
ing introduced  into  England,  M.  LoziTy,  one  of 
the  agents  for  the  patentees  in  France,  was  invit- 
ed to  Xfondon,  in  order  to  prepare  a  heap  of  ma- 
terials in  the  Jauffret  manner,  as  Bin  exempfi/^ca- 
tion  of  Rosser's  patent.  He  came  in  March, 
1888,  and  prepared  a  heap  of  the  new  manure  on 
tlie  £arl  of  Spencer's  estate,  at  Dumsfbnl  Lod^, 
near  Wandsworth,  in  Surnr,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Patterson,  the  agent  to  Lord  Spencer.  When 
the  heap  was  duly  fermented,  and  fit  to  spread, 
M.  Lozivy  invited  a  number  of  pereons  to  iosped 
it,  on  April  16,  among  whom  we  were  included. 
It  was  formed  on  the  south-east  nde  oi  a  fieki 
"bam,  on  a  raised  platform  of  clay;  ten  feet  or 
twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  a  very 
thick  coating  of  straw.  The  outer  covering  of 
straw  was  removed,  and  the  heap  turned  over,  io 
the  presence  of  the  company ;  when  the  materi- 
als, which  had  been  chieflv  straw,  were  (bond  to 
be  thoroughly  rotted,  black,  and  moist ;  and,  ta- 
ken altogether,  in  a  very  fit  state  for  using  as  ma- 
nure. On  examining  them  closely,  many  small 
branches  of  heath  and  furze  were  found,  the 
leaves  and  the  herbaceous  parts  of  which  were 
decomposed,  and  the  bark  of  the  woody  part  par- 
tially so.  On  the  whole,  it  appeared  to  us  that 
every  thing  that  was  proposed  to  be  done  was  ac- 
complished. It  had  required  a  much  longer  time 
than  usual;  because,  owing  to  the  extreme  cold- 
ness of  the  weather,  the  heap  could  not  for  seve- 
ral weeks,  be  brought  to  a  sufficient  temperature 
to  induce  fermentation. 

The  impression  on  our  mind  was,  that  nothing 
more  was  done  by  this  process  than  what  may  be 
done  in  any  farm-yard  with  similar  materials, 
moistened  with  the  drainings  of  the  yard,  and  st- 
milariy  heaped  up  and  covered.  Ail  the  nume- 
rous ingredients  in  Jauffret's  composition  would, 
we  believe,  have  no  more  effect  than  clear  water, 
without  the  assistance  of  animal  matter ;  and, 
therefore,  if  we  were  going  to  ferment  straw,  or 
other  vegetable  matters,  without  the  aid  of  a  farm- 
yard, we  should  collect  the  dung  and  urine  of  all 
sorts  of  animals,  and,  simply  throwing  them  into 
a  tank  or  cask  of  water,  allow  them  to  ^rment 
there;  and,  as  soon  as  the  fermentation  took  place, 
we  would  water  the  heap  of  materials,  and  cover 
it  up.  Of  courpe,  it  would  be  of  no  Xise  to  at- 
tempt this  except  in  mild  weather;  for  even  urine 
will  not  ferment  in  winter.  W  e  consider  the  lime, 
the  gyppum,  the  sal-ammoniac,  the  soot,  the 
wood-ashes,  the  sea-salt,  and  the  refined  saltpe- 
tre, as  likely  to  have  no  effect  wh&tever,  in  aiding 
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the  fercnentatioD,  thoagh  they  would  add  to  the 
value  of  the  heap  as  manure. 

All  the  ffood,  tnererore,  which  we  consider  may 
be  drawn  from  a  knowledge  of  Jauffrel's  procera 
in  England,  by  gardeners  or  farmers,  is  the  con- 
firmation of  what  they  already  know,  though 
sometimes,  perhaps,  neglect  to  put  in  practice; 
viz. :  that  the  fermentation  of  litter  may  be  great- 

Sr  promoted  by  watering  it  with  the  liquid  which 
rains  away  from  it,  and  by  covering  it  closely 
with  thatch,  straw,  mats,  turfs,  fagots,  branches, 
or  some  other  material,  which  will  exclude  rain  and 
drought.  Farther,  that  the  urine  of  hones,  and 
the  urine  and  fscal  matters  of  the  human  species, 
promote  fermentation  in  vegetable  matters  much 
more  powerfully  than  those  of  cows,  sheep,  swine, 
or  poultry;  and,  consequently,  that  the  mixing  to- 
gether of  the  manures  made  by  different  animals 
will  generally  be  found  to  increase  fermentation. 

Finally,  if,  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  there 
should  be  a  quantity  of  such  materials  as,  in 
France,  would  he  made  into  manure  by  Jauffret's 
process,  the  shortest  and  most  economical  way 
ivoald  be  to  mix  them  with  horse-dung,  as  prac- 
tised in  forming  meadow-bank  middens.  In  this 
i^ray,  one  load  of  horse-dung  might  be  made  to 
ferment  hundreds  of  loads  of  other  fermentable 


matter. 
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We  are  enabled  to  give  above,  the  earlisst  account  of 
the  process  by  which  Jaufiret's  new  preparation  of 
manare  is  made*     Since  our  first  account  of  this  dis- 
covery (p.  65,  vol.  vi.  Far.  Reg.)  it  has  been  cried  up, 
by  some,  as  a  most  wonderful  and  valuable  improve- 
ment, and  the  discoverer  denounced,  by  others,  as  a 
charlatan  and  a  cheat.    Now  we  differ  from  both  these 
<>pinions;  and  we  have  not  now,  when  the  secret  is 
fully  revealed,  to  recall  or  retract  any  thing  of  our 
views  stated  in  anticipation.    (See  page  125  of  this 
volume.)     Jauffiret's   process   consists  in   applying 
highly  putrescent  liquids,  as  a  leaven,  to  masses  of  ve- 
getable matter,  so  as  to  produce  speedy  fermentation, 
and  to  bring  the  hard  and  insoluble  materials  to  a  state 
fit  to  feed  plants.    There  is  no  new  principle  disco- 
vered or  established  by  the  explanation  of  the  process; 
no  value  foiind  that  was  not  before  known  to  exist. 
The  dead  vegetable  matter,  which  natural  causes,  in 
time,  would  have  brought  to  the  same  state,  is  merely 
converted  to  food  fit  for  sustaining  living  vegetables  in  a 
ahoiter  time.  It  is  altogether  a  question  of  economy,  as 
to  the  comparison  of  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  one  case 
compared  to  the  loss  of  time  in  the  other — and  of  the 
waste  of  materials  in  both.    Where  it  is  important  to 
reduce  hard  and  coarse  vegetable  matters  in  very  short 
time  to  rolUn  manure,  this  process  will  be  effectual, 
and  perhaps  profitable.    But  where  labor  is  worth 
BAOre  than  the  loss  by  delay,  as  generally  in  this  coun- 
try, it  will  be  cheaper  to  let  time,  and  the  natural 
causes  of  fermentation,  operate  to  produce  the  same 
results.    Thus,  we  douVt  not  but  that,  by  Jauflret's 
process,  a  farmer  here  might  conveit  all  the  leaves 
of  his  wood-land  to  a  manure  fit  for  immedate  action, 
and  as  rich  too  as  the  quality  of  the  materiab  will  fur- 
nisby  jnd  the  rapid  fermentation  will  suffer  to  be  saved. 


But,  if  the  same  leaves  had  been  scattered  a  year  ear- 
lier, as  top-dressing,  on  land  properly  constituted  to  re- 
ceive and  retain  putrescent  manure,  and  under  a  crop 
of  young  clover  or  other  grass,  perhaps  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  fertilizing  products  of  decomposition  would 
have  been  put  to  use,  and  certainly  with  much  less  la- 
bor &an  is  necessary  for  Jauffref  s  process. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  see  no  ground  to  denounce  the 
process  as  a  cheat.  That  it  falls  very  far  short  of  the 
value  expected  by  credulous  and  sanguine  advocates, 
and  in  that  sense  is,  what  we  before  guessed  it  would 
prove,  one  of  the  many  agricultural  "  humbugs,"  is 
very  certain.  But  no  man  of  common  sense  and 
judgment  could  have  believed  that  the  manure  could 
possibly  contain  more  of  prepared  aliment  for  plants, 
than  the  materials  used  did  of  unprepared  alimentary 
matter;  and  no  one,  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  of 
fermentation,  would  have  believed  but  that  the  origi- 
nal quantity  of  alimentary  matter  must  be  considera- 
bly lessened  by  &e  fermentative  process.  Therefore, 
if  Jauffret*s  manure  is  sufficiently  prepared  for  imme- 
diate use,  and  contains  all  the  strength  of  the  materials 
used,  minut  the  usual  loss  caused  by  rapid  fermenta- 
tion, it  would  seem  that  it  is  all  that  it  promised  to  be, 
to  judicious  and  reflecting  minds. — ^Ed.  Fab.  Rsg. 


GREAT  BALB  OF  DURHAM   CATTLE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Spirit  of  Oie  Times. 

Cincinnati  (Okio),  June  29, 1838. 

^r— Believing  that  every  thing  connected  with 
the  improvement  and  sale  of  blood  cattle  must  be 
interesting  to  the  majority  of  your  readers,  allow 
me  to  furnish  you  with  a  transcript  of  the  prices 
obtained  at  the  sale  of  Mai.  Chas.  8.  Clarkson'a 
stock  of  Durham  cattle,  held  on  the  27th  and  28th 
inst.  at  his  (Cliflon)  farm,  three  miles  from  Cin- 
cinnati. 

This  sale  was  well  attended  by  affricultoriats 
and  stock-breeders  from  the  Miami  ana  Scioto  val- 
leys of  the  Ohio,  as  well  as  from  Kentucky,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  &c.,  and  went  off  with  much  com- 
petition and  spirit.  The  stock,  as  will  be  seen, 
was  very  superior,  and  showed  fine  keeping,  and 
the  prices  which  were  obtained  have  fully  justified 
the  enterprising  proprietor  that  in  his  attempt  to 
introduce  this  valuable  breed  of  cattle  into  the 
western  country  he  has  not  labored  in  vain. 

The  gross  sales  amounted  to  926,867  50,  and  a 
number  of  the  animals  have  been  since  resold  at 
a  handsome  advance  of  prices.  I  have  herewith 
Fent  you  a  catalogue,  of  which  you  may  make 
what  use  you  please ;  and  as  this  is  the  second  or 
third  sale  (only)  of  similar  stock  ever  held  in  this 
section  of  country,  we  ask  you  to  furnish  us  with 
answers  to  the  followinc:  queries,  viz. : — 

1st.  Where  (in  the  U.  S.)  has  a  larger  number 
of  fine  slock  ever  been  offered  (at  any  one  sale) 
at  auction? 

2d.  Where  have  higher  prices  been  obtained? 

Waiting  your  reply,  I  am,  sir,  yours,  kc. 

BtTCKEYE. 

Note. — ^Imported  Minna,  and  calf  Coioteus,  sold  for 
$1700,  were  repurchased  by  Maj.  G.  S.  Glarkson  at 
an  advance ;  also  LUly^of-ihe-  Valley,  Maj.  C.  having 
made  no  reservation  of  bids  at  sale. 
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Seven  young  heifers  not  included  in  the  catalogue 
brought  from  $75  to  $150  each.  J.  J.  W. 

No.  1.  Minna  the  2d,  6  yeara         -        >     $975 

2.  Octavia.  4  years  ....    726 

3.  Pennsylvania,  7  years     ...        725 

4.  Lady  Roan,  8  years    -        -        .        -    776 
6.  Snow  Drop,  4  years         -        -        -        800 

6.  Florida  and  caff,  2  yeara      ...  1076 

7.  Belina,  2  years        ....        876 

8.  Kitty  Clover,  7  yeara  -        -        -        -700 

9.  Prudence,  7  yeara    -        -        -        .        670 

10.  Emma  (and  calf,)  3  yeara  ...    860 

11.  Hyacinth,  12,  (private  sale)     -       -      1000 

12.  Pmk,  1      -        -        -        .        .        .700 

13.  Rose-Bud,  1 850 

14.  White-Rose,  1 800 

16.  Dahlia,  1 476 

16.  JUlly-of-the- Valley,  1  ...    400 

17.  Susan,  16  months    ....       660 

18.  Kate  Kearney,  3  months  (not  sold.) 

19.  Stella,  7  months         ....    410 

20.  Daisy  and  calf        ....        460 

21.  Speckled  Daisy,  4  yeara      -        -       -    400 

22.  Beauty,  3       -       .        J       .        .        200 

23.  Primrose,  2 220 

24.  Althea,2,  -  .  .  .  (not  sold.) 
26.  Blue  Bell,  2  months  [See  22.] 

26.  Speckled  Durham,  8  yeara       -       -        300 

27.  Duchess,  6 900 

28.  Blossom  (and  calf,)  3  yeara     -       -       760 

29.  Myrtle,  1   -       -       .       -       .       .320 

80.  Alice,  calf      ....     (not  sold.) 

81.  Juliet,  2  yeara 100 

82.  Laura,  calf     .....        230 

83.  Venus,  9  yeara 160 

84.  Youn^  Venus,  4  yeara  -  .  -  -  185 
36.  Clio,  3  yeara       -       .        .       .  [not  sold.] 

36.  Matilda,  2  yeara      -        -       -        .       200 

37.  Flora,  7  yeara    -       -        .        .       -    226 

38.  Cornelia,  2  yeara      -       -        -        .        176 

39.  White  Lilly,  1  year    -        -        .        -    330 

40.  Nora  (and  cal/;)  7  yeara  -       -        -        120 

41.  Caroline,  2  yeara         ....    166 

42.  Ruby,  1  year  -        -        -        -       226 

43.  Cherry,  7  yeara 136 

44  and  46.  Mulberry  and  calf  -  -  240 
46.  Old  Crump,  10  yeara  -  -  .  [not  sold.] 
47  and  48.  Speckled  Legs  and  calf  *  -  160 
49  and  60.  Old  Kentuck  and  calf       -        -    136 

61.  Virginia,  10  months  -        -     [not  sold.] 

52.  Clara,  3  yeara 160 

53.  Cora,  1  year  .....  96 
64.  Lucy,  2  yeara  .....  170 
66,  Nancy,  1  year         ....         70 

66  and  67.  Harriet,  4  yeara,  and  calf  -       -    186 

68.  Maria 110 

69.  Rose,  6  yeara 90 

60.  Line-Back,  4  yeara  ....  60 
6L  Spot,  4  yeara 200 

62.  Black-I<  ace,  4  yeara        -       -      [not  sold] 

63.  Clorinda  and  calf        ....    206 

64.  May-Flower,  1  y/ear        ...        465 

66.  Tulip,  4yeara 66 

66.  Betsey  Taylor,  3  yeara    -        -      [not  sold.] 

67  and  68.  Miss  Cleveland,  calf,         -       do. 

69  and  70.  Red-Bud,  calf      -        -        -         65 

71.  Miss  Patton,  3  yeara  -        -        .  [not  sold.] 

72.  Pet 60 

73.  Hortense [not  sold.] 


74.  Ohio,  3  years 
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76.  Proclamation,  6  yeara        -        -        - 

76.  Texas,  2  yeara  last  Sept. 

77.  Colossus,  8  months    -        .        .        - 

78.  Frederick,  9  months,  S^^  offered,  [not 

79.  Daniel  W  ebster,  1  year  last  Aug.  [ooc 

80.  Colonel  Crocket,  2  yeara, 
[Re-sold  for  81000.] 

81.  Lothario,  foaled  1st  May,  sold  with  No. 

82.  Don  Juan,  1  year  last  Sept. 

83.  Cortez,  3  yeara      -        -        -        - 

84.  President,  1  year      .        .        -        - 

85.  Cato,  1  year  .       .        .        . 

86.  Logan,  1  year  ....        - 

87.  Allred,  1  year  May  last 

88.  Nimrod,  calved  Dec.  last  .       -        - 

89.  Adonis,  calved  23d  April  last,  sold  with 
No.  62. 

90.  Duke  Aranza,  1  year    ... 


GOO 
710 
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From  Che  Wcsiera 


COTTON  MANUFACTOB1E8  IN  IT.  CAROLINA. 

Since  we  beearoe  proprieton  of  the  Caiotioian, 
we  have  taken  some  pains  to  obtain  all  the  infor- 
mation within  our  reach,  concerning  the  cotloa 
manufactories  in  North  Carolina,  knowii^  that  it 
it  would  prove  interesting  to  oar  leadera.  Our 
list  is  not  yet  complete,  but  even  as  for  as  it  goes, 
many  of  our  own  citizens  will  tie  surprised  to  see 
the  progress  North  Carolina  has  made  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  manufactories: — ^it  should  be  recol- 
lected that  all  these  establishments,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  or  three,  have  spruna  up  within  the 
past  three  or  four  years.  The  foUowing  is,  ast&r 
as  we  can  ascertain, 

^  List  of  the  Cotton  Factories  in  actual  ope- 
ration in  North  CaroUnA, 

1.  Factory  at  the  Falls  of  Tar  river,  in  E^-> 
comb  county.  This  is  the  oldest  in  the  sfbue*, 
owned  by  a  company. 

2.  Factory  near  Lincolnton,  Lincoln  county,  built 
bv  a  company, — but  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  John 
Hoke. 

3.  One  at  Fayetteville,  owned  by  Mr.  Mallet 

4.  Another  at  Fayetteville,  owned  by  Mr.  Black- 
well,  and  others. 

5.  One  in  Greensborough — steam  power,  owned 
by  Mr.  Humphreys. 

6.  One  at  Milton,  owned  by  an  incoiTxiiated 
company. 

7.  One  at  Mocksville,  Davie  eounty,  owned  by 
Mr.  Thomas  McNeely. 

8.  One  or  perhaps  two,  in  Orange  county  owned 
by  companies. 

9  .One  at  Salem,  steam  power,  recently  started, 
owned  by  a  company. 

10.  One  in  Randolph  county,  owned  by  a  com- 
pany. 

11.  One  at  Lexington,  Davidson  counhr — steam 
power,  if  not  already  started,  will  be,  within  a  feir 
days,  owned  by  a  company. 

JBesides  these,  there  are  others  now  in  the  pro- 
gress of  building,  and  will  soon  be  in  operation. 

List  of  Factories  now  being  built, 

1.  One  at  RockGsh,  near  Fayetteville,  a  fine 
water  power,  owned  by  a  company. 
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2.  One  near  Rockioffbam,  in  Richmond  county, 
-water  power— owned  by  a  company. 

8.  One  on  Deep  river,  near  Asbborotigh,  owned 
by  a  company.    . 

4.  One  near  Jjeaksville,  on  Dan  river,  building 
^f  ttone,  owned  by  John  M.  Morehead,  esq. 

6.  One  in  Surry  county,  on  Hunting  creek, 
owned  by  Mr.  Douthet. 

6.  One  on  the  Yadkin  a  lew  miles  below  Stokes' 
ferry,  in  Montgomery  county,  owned  by  Mr. 
Edward  fiurrage,  and  Co. 

7.  One  on  the  South  Yadkin  river,  10  miles 
N.  W.  of  Salisbury;  owned  by  Messrs.  Fisher 
and  Lemlv. 

We  understand  that  several  wealthy  individu- 
als have  purchased  the  buckhorn  shoals  below 
Haywood,  in  Chatham  county,  with  a  view  of 
«rectinii^  a  cotton  factory — but  have  not  learned 
•whether  they  have  not  yet  commenced  opera- 
tions. 

It  is  also  undent ood  that  an  English  gentleman 
has  purchased  FuUenwider's  iron  works — intend- 
ing not  only  to  enlarge  the  iron  establishment,  but 
to  erect  a  woollf  n  manufactory. 

We  also  learn  that  there  is  a  large  cotton  raanu* 
iactory  either  in  actual  operation,  or  will  be  soon 
in  North  Hampton  county. 

Besides  these,  it  is  very  probable  that  there 
•may  be  one  or  two  others  in  the  state,  either  in 
actual  operation,  or  in  the  progress  of  erecting. 

From  these  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  North 
Carolina  is  making  rapid  progress  in  cotton  manu- 
lacturing ;  and  we  think  the  work  has  just  com- 
menced. Her  facilities  are  so  great  that  the  bu- 
fliness  once  started,  must  go  on.  We  have  wa- 
ter power  abundant,  and  cheap.  We  have  the 
raw  material  at  hand,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  la- 
bor in  the  western  counties  of  North  Carolina,  is 
•cheaper  than  in  New  England. 

The  effects  of  the  establishments  already  in 
.operation  begin  to  be  felt  throughout  the  state : 
three  years  ago  immense  quantities  of  cotton 
yarns  were  brought  into  the  state  by  our  mer- 
chants from  the  north,  and  sold  to  our  citizens : 
now,  not  a  hank  is  brought ;  our  own  establish- 
ments not  only  supply  our  wants  for  home  con- 
sumption, but  are  beginning  to  export  the  article. 
Parcels  of  North  Carolina  yams  have  already 
been  sent  to  market  in  the  citv  of  New  York, 
and  find  a  ready  sale  at  fair  profits.  Even  now, 
several  of  our  istablishments  are  making  prepa- 
rations to  commence  the  weaving  of  coarse  cot- 
tons. We  may  venture  the  opinion*  that  in  two 
yean,  North  Carolina  will  not  only  supply  the 
demand  for  her  own  consumption  with  the  coarser 
cotton  fabrics,  but  also  send  tbem  out  for  sale  into 
the  markets  of  the  worid.  On  the  whole,  the 
jnanufacturers  of  the  northern  stales  need  not 
much  longer  count  Nortn  Carolina  as  one  of  their 
markets ;  they  may  rather  regard  her  as  a  com- 
petitor, and  one,  who,  from  the  great  advanta^^es 
she  passesses,  will  soon  become  very  formidable. 


the  inhabitants.  The  governor  of  Kentucky  has 
offered  a  reward  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the 
discovery  of  the  origin  of  the  disease,  that  it  may 
be  prevented. — Boston  JoumaL 


THB  MILK  8IGKNK8S. 


A  disease,  called  miff^  sickness,  has  b^en  exceed- 
irgly  fatal  in  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  for 
■ome  time  past.  It  seems  to  be  equal  in  malig- 
iDaney  to  the  cholera,  and  has  cut  off  hundreds  of 
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From  tb«  Quaiteriy  Journal  4ir  AgriculUire,  (Ant  Juiit.  J 
A  DOMBSTIC  SABBIT-WAIUtEir. 

It  will  perhaps  be  superfluous  to  detail  the  most 
accredited  methods  of  Keeping  rabbits  in  hutches, 
for  the  perusal  of  those  persons,  to  whom  the  plan 
of  a  domestic  warren  may  prove  intelligible,  be- 
cause the  hutch  system  is  well  understood,  and  is 
^nerally  practised  ;  we  shall  therefore  merely  of^ 
ier  a  few  hints  apd  directions,  impress  two  or 
three  facts^the  result  of  experience — and  then 
proceed  to  the  subject  which  forms  the  title  to  ^his 
paper.  Air,  dryness,  good  feed,  cleanliness,  with 
very  little  succulent  food,  are  essential  to  rabbits, 
which  are  debarred,  by  this  unnatural  system, 
from  the  healthful  enjoyments  of  exercise  in  their 
own  naiive  wUdness.  For  our  own  parts,  we 
confess,  that  we  should  almost  as  readily  attempt 
to  immure  a. tricky  squirrel  in  a  tread-mill  cage,  or 
confine  the  soaring  lark  within  the  wires  of  a  pri- 
son, as  we  should  retain  in  those  close  boxes  the 
happy  denizens  of  a  warren  :  but  as  the  animals 
are  subservient  to  man — as  these  creatures  among 
others,  "  are  made  to  be  taken  and  confined,"  it 
remains  for  us  merely  to,  advocate  their  helpless 
state,  and  to  inculcate  mercy. 

It  must  be  gratifying  to  all  persons  who  are 
proprietors  of  live-stock,  to  conduce  to  their  com- 
fort and  well-doing,  for  the  mere  delight  of  in- 
dulging in  benevolent  feelings ;  but,  when  it  is 
made  manifest,  that,  by  obeying  the  dictates  of 
nature  as  much  as  possible,  and  making .  their  ar- 
tificial mode  of  living  approximate  as  neariy  to 
that  which  was  intended  for  them,  as  the  relative 
states  of  freedom  and  subordination  will  allow, 
we  shall  be  gainers  in  a  double  sense— we  should 
evince  unwonted  stolidity,  not  to  t>end  our  atten- 
tion to  effect  BO  desirable  a  result.  It  is  very  little 
known,  that  an  artificial  or  domestic  rabbit-war- 
ren can  be  constructed  with  ease,  and  at  a  trifling 
expense,  which  will  not  only  allow  a  free  range  to 
the  animals  where  they  breed,  and  to  enjoy  them- 
selves unmolested  by  roan,  but  that  they  may  be 
caught,  examined,  fed,  and  attended  to,  without 
the  delay  of  five  minutes.  We  have  had  am- 
ple experience  of  the  feasibility  and  highly  advan- 
tageous nature  of  this  method  of  keeping  rabbits, 
and  therefore  speak  positively  respecting  its  vast 
superiority  over  that  stiving  unhealthy  system  of 
hutching,  at  present  consiJered  the  only  alterna- 
tive, with  that  of  total  wildncss  in  the  warren. 

During  a  residence  of  nearly  three  years  in  that 
south-eastern  portion  of  our  island,  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  in  Kent,  we  had  practical  proof  of  all  we 
have  asserted,  and,  therefore,  feel  no  hesitation  in 
prognosticating  similar  successful  results  to  others 
who  may  be  inclined  to  put  the  scheme  in  prac- 
tice. We  should  premise,  that  those  districts  in 
which  the  subsoil  is  of  chalk  or  other  material^ 
equally  diflicutt  of  perforation,  will  be  found  most 
available  for  a  domestic  warren  ;  a  sandy  soil,  or 
one  of  rich  Fofl  loam,  would  afford  too  ready  facilir 
ties  for  burrowin|:x  c^ad  the  animals  would  shortly 
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find  an  exit  and  escape ;  therefore  we  wuuid  ad- 
vise that  only  in  chalky,  stony,  dry,  impcrvioos 
subsoils,  the  trial  should  he  made. 

In  any  part  ot"  the  premises  deemed  most  con- 
venient, a  court  or  a  stable-yard  lor  instance,  the 
soil  must  he  remove<l  fuU  six  ieet  deep,  and  three 
wide ;  a  foot  from  this  opening  another  must  be 
made  of  the  sirae  depth,  but  four  feet  wide ;  the 
latter  hole  is  to  be  bricked  all  around  as  well  as 
the  floor ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  that  part  which  di- 
vides it  from  the  other  space,  an  openin$^  must  be 
made,  large  enough  to  admit  a  full-sized  rabbit  to 
pass  through,  thus  forming  a  communication  be- 
tween the  two  compartments.  Down  the  party- 
wall  an  iron  plate  or  door  is  to  be  slided  at  plea- 
sure, in  two  grooves,  by  a  rope  from  above.  Light 
covers  of  wood,  or  of  oii-cloth,  or  tarred  sail-cloth, 
are  to  be  fitted  with  hinges,  on  a  frame-work  of 
stout  wood,  and  made  to  open  towards  the  south, 
in  order  to  admit  all  the  warmth  possible  from  the 
sun.  Every  morning  these  covers  should  be  prop- 
ped up  with  sticks,  in  which  deep  notches  must  be 
cut,  80  that  the  opening  may  be  wide,  or  narrow, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  as  it  is  not 
advisable  to  allow  more  moisture  to  find  access  to 
the  rabbits  that  can  be  avoided.  Indeed,  we 
omitted  to  say,  that,  while  the  excavations  are  be- 
ing made,  a  drain  ought  to  be  constructed  in  each, 
over  which  a  small  iron-grating  should  be  fixed, 
and  the  floors  ought  to  slope  towards  these  exits ; 
thus  dryness,  so  essential  to  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  animals,  will  be  insured. 

The  larger  of  these  two  excavations,  which  we 
have  been  describing  (the  bricked  compartment,) 
is  the  trap — the  smaller  we  will  call  the  warren. 
In  the  trap,  and  only  in  the  trap,  the  rabbits  must 
be  fed.  It  is  self-evident,  that  the  more  nearly  to 
a  state  of  nature  we  approximate  the  condition  of 
our  live-stock,  the  greater  range  we  may  afford 
them  in  their  diet  Green  food  must  be  very  spa- 
ringly administered  to  all  that  are  confined  in 
hutches,  but  those  which  are  allowed  a  roomy 
space,  with  the  salutary  exercise  of  burrowing, 
may  with  safety  be  indulged  with  green  food  at 
their  own  discretion — attention  being  paid  to  se- 
lect those  esculents  which  they  are  known  to  pre- 
fer when  in  a  wild  state.  We  incline  to  think 
that  animals  in  a  state  of  nature  are  liable  to  no 
disorders,  but  that  we,  in  consequence  of  our  ig- 
norance of  those  wise  laws  by  which  they  are 
taught  instinctively  to  vary  their  diet,  and  thus 
preserve  their  health,  inflict  diseeises  upon  the  un- 
offending creatures,  which  we  then  exercise  our 
fblJy,  not  our  rationality,  to  remedy :  oh,  the  tor- 
ture to  which  ignorant  and  conceited  man  subjects 
his  speechless  dependents!  Rabbits  in  hutches 
ihnve  in  8pUe  of  cabbage-leaves,  not  by  means  of 
that  rank  succulent  unnatural  food.  Fifty  genera- 
tions of  these  animals  have  lived  and  passed 
away,  in  their  wild  extensive  warrens,  without  the 
possibility  having^  occurred  of  their  encountering 
a  cabbage-leaf.  The  mild  beautiful  herbage,  that 
evident  staple  of  their  lives,  as  bread  is  of  our 
own,  varied  with  the  thousand  flavors,  and  health- 
ful adjuncts  which  they  meet  with  in  the  sur- 
rounding weeds — as  we  judiciously  assist  diges- 
tion with  diflferent  condiments — this  natural  (bod, 
grass,  is  never  given  to  rabbits  in  hutches,  al- 
though Aey  can  obtain  little  else  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  native  warrens. 

Ve  vsold  tben  strenuously  advise  that  not  any 


of  the  rank  succulent  vegetables  oi'  the  gardec 
be  offered  to  creatures  so  artificially  placed,  ihaJ 
the  option  of  choice  is  no  longer  in  Uicir   power. 
Twice,  or  even  three  times  a-day,  there    ehouid 
be  a  supply  of  bran  and  oats  in  troughs,  let  down 
into  the  trap  by  means  of  a  stick  fastened  to  eadi 
trough,  about  four  feet  in  length.     A  lew  henc- 
t'uls  of  fresh  gras^,  with  its  attendant   weedi, 
ought  also  to  be  given  daily,  and    the  refuse 
should  be  taken  away  every  two  or  three  dayi: 
this  can  be  managed  with  ease  and  ezpeditioo  b? 
means  of  a  small  ladder.    It  will  be  obvious  ihas 
the  trap  is  made  deep  and  wide,  m  order  to  adnu: 
of  easy  access  for  the  facility  of  deanii^  the 
place  and  selecting  the  rabbits,  which  is  e««J^ 
in  the  following  manner.    As  soon  as  the  tood  m 
let  down,  the  creatures,  from  habit,   7^"*    ™P 
through  the  trap-door  into  the  trap,  and  when  \i 
is  judged  that  they  arc  all  collected,  the  pefw» 
(keeping  out  of  sight,  for  they  are  naturally  ehy, 
and  would  run  back  into  their  warren  if  t^Jg 
were  to  see  any  one,  or  hear  a  noise)  mt^t  Jet 
down  the  trap  by  means  of  the  long  rope,  and  he 
can  then  select  at  his  pleasure. 

We  think  it  likely  that  some  of  our  leadew 
may  be  inclined  to  question  the  utility  of  the 
opening  to  the  warren,  and  naay  suppose  that  the 
irap  would  be  suflScient ;  we  assure  them  it  is  es- 
sential, for  not  only  must  a  space  be  deaiw?  kx 
them  to  begin  their  operation  of  bamowiog  at  that 
depth  below  the  surface,  but  occaaonally  it  may 
be  requisite  to  clear  away  any  loose  scxl  which 
they  may  have  excavated,  as  well  as  to  secaie 
the  manure,  which  is  valuable;  besides,  the  two 
openings  afford  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  more 
light  than  could  be  admitted  by  the  trap  only. 

In  many  districts  of  this  country  noc  a  wanca 
or  a  wild  rabbit  is  to  be  seen  for  twenty,  nay,  fifty 
square  miles,  yet,  at  all  the  pottitsiers'  in  laige 
towns  within  those  districts,  wild  rabiNis  so  caiUi 
are  always  to  be  obtained.  There  exisis  an  ima- 
ginary preference  in  favor  of  wild  rabbits,  and 
theremre  the  public  is  never  let  into  the  secr^ 
that  they  never  purchase  a  vnld  one,  excepting 
within  an  available  distance  from  a  warren.  JU 
others  are  bred  in  hutches,  and  all  warranted  wild! 
This  we  know  to  be  fhct.  Independanlly  of  the 
superior  health  enjoyed  by  creatures  neaifyiaa 
state  of  nature,  other  contingencies  are  prevented 
by  the  domestic  warren  system.  Rabbitt  are  ex- 
ceedingly shy,  and  those  unnatural  propensities, 
the  destruction  of  their  young  by  the  fathers,  and 
devouring  them  by  the  mothers,  whieh  many 
writers  have  endeavored  to  account  (or,  qHt'/e  un- 
satisfactoriiy,  are  avoided ;  they  arc,  loo,  proba- 
bly caused  by  the  officiousness  and  ignorance  ol 
man ;  in  the  first  place,  by  interfering  with  the 
mother.  In  the  next  by  having  debarred  her  from 
that  species  of  diet  which  her  own  inslunct  would 
have  led  her  to  select,  to  suit  her  maternal  doties. 

As  our  present  notice  refers  only  to  the  snbject 
of  a  domestic  warren,  we  abstain  from  olferiD^ 
any  remarks  or  advice  on  the  numbers  to  be  ke|», 
the  sorts  and  advantages  of  this  prolific  and  valu- 
able live-stock,  because  there  are  few  small  fana- 
ers  who  are  not  aware  6 f  all  we  could  say,  by  ex- 
perience, in  the  troublesome,  and  every  way  ineli- 
gible system,  of  hutches,  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  domestic  warren.  We  repeat,  that 
we  have  h^d  ample  experience  of  its  perfect  sac- 
cesB,  (Uid  b»d  it  uo  other  merit  thap  being  a  ner- 
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cifiiland  ratwmii  plan,  it  ought  to  saperaede  all 
others. 


From  Uie  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  (for  June.) 
LUCERNE   AKD  SAINTFOfN. 

By  Mr.  Towers. 

Lacerne  ia  the  plant  of  plants!  yet  its  merits, 
though  undeniable,  are  but  imperfectly  under- 
etood.  It  is  a  native  of  England,  belongs  to  the 
Bcventeenth  class,  fourth  order  of  Linnaeus,  (Di- 
adelphia  dtcandria)  and  to  the  natural  order  of 
jLeguminosa,  It  is  a  member  of  the  genus  or 
family  Medicago,  medick,  distinguished  by  having 
ten  stamens,  one  of  them  distinct  from  the  other 
nine.  One  seed-vessel,  a  UguiM  or  pod,  spinally 
twisted  or  sickle-shaped.  The  figure  of  the  bios- 
fiom  is  that  termed  butterfly-shaped,  (papiJiona- 
ccous.)  One  plant  (M.  satitsa)  grows  to  the 
height  of  two  feet  or  more ;  the  stems  are  upright 
and  firm,  the  foliage  ternate,  of  a  rich  lively 
^rcen,  the  leaflets  saw-cnt  at  their  edges,  the 
Howcrs  are  produced  during  June  or  July,  in 
«<pikes,  and  are  of  a  full  violet  blue.  I  extract  the 
fblJowing  from  LoodonV  Encyclopaedia  of  Gar- 
dening, partly  to  prove  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
culture,  but  particularly  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the 
concluding  observations,  and  thereby  evince  the 
worth  of  the  plant. 

"It  is  highly  extolled  by  Roman  writers;  it  is 
also  of  unknown  antiquity  in  old  Spain,  Italy,  and 
the  south  of  France;  is  much  grown  in  Persia 
and  Peru,  and  mown  in  both  countries  all  the 
year  round.  It  is  mentioned  by  llarilib,  BIythe, 
and  other  early  writers,  and  was  tried  by  Lisle, 
but  it  excitedliitle  attention  till  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Harte's  Essays  in  1757." 

"But  though  it  has  been  so  much  extolled,  it 
has  yet  Ibund  no  great  reception  in  this  country. 
It*  any  good  reason  can  be  given  for  this,  it  is  that 
lucerne  is  a  less^  hardy  plant  than  red  clover,  re- 
quires three  or  four  years  be/ore  it  comes  to  its  full 
growth,  and  is  for  these  and  other  reasons  ill- 
atiapted  to  enter  into  general  rotation." 

I  have  grown  lucerne  during  lour  or  five  years, 
aad  previously  I  had  witnessed  its  great  success 
and  expensive  culture  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  Kent; 
there  it  is  a  swe  qua  nmi,  because  it  affects  chalky 
districts,  and  sends  down  its  wiry  elongated  roots 
deep  into  the  interstices  of  the  chalk.  It  succeeds 
periectty  in  sound  loams,  and  therein  appears  to 
me  to  require  little  manure.  Hardy  it  is — and  as 
to  tardiness,  though  the  plant  may  acquire 
strength,  and  improve  during  four  years,  the  fact 
10  beyond  controversy,  that  if  sown  in  drills  about 
the  third  week  of  Mareh,  and  the  spaces  between 
the  rows  (from  nine  to  twelve  inches)  kept  clean 
by  the  hoe  for  the  first  three  or  four  months,  the 
young  plants,  if  favored  by  a  mild  spring  and 
genial  showers,  will  advance  with  so  much  vigor 
and  rapidity,  that  a  first  cutting  over  ivith  the 
scythe  oan  be  mnAh  in  June  or  July,  and  three 
other  cuttings  will  ibMow  in  pretty  regular  roceee- 
sion,  between  the  latter  period  aaci  the  first  of  No- 
vember. 

Seasons  will  of  course  vary ;  soils  and  other 
auxiliartes  may  be  more  or  less  fkvorable ;  but 
that  which  1  have  stated  has  occurred ;  it  is  the 


restilt  of  my  own  experience  and  practice.  I  have 
during  five  seasons  witnessed  the  abundance  of 
firreen  food,  which  is  produced  by  a  plot  of  young 
plants,  the  supply  being  ample  for  a  cow,  even 
within  four  months  after  the  sowing  of  the  seed. 
I  am  thus  authorized  to  refute,  upon  the  evidence 
of  facts,  the  charges  contained  in  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  quotation.  In  cutting  for  a  cow 
it  witi  always  be  advisable  to  take  the  plant  when 
it  is  tender  and  juicy,  and  such  k  will  be  when 
about  a  toot  high.  I  have  thus  cut  my  plot  over 
six  times  after  the  first  year,  but  they  who  leave 
the  plants  to  grow  two  feet  high  will  find  the 
stems  ri^d,  fibrous,  and  less  juicy;  and  that  what 
they  ^ain  in  bulk  will  be  lost  in  time  and  quality* 

As  to  the  trouble  in  managing  an  established 
crop,  it  is  really  nothing.  Though  I  allow  it  is 
^ood  to  hoe  twice  during  the  summer,  as  the  plot 
is  mown,  piece  by  piece,  yet  one  general fork-a^ 
gmg  at  that  period  of  eariy  spring,  when  the 
plants  exhibit  the  first  symptom  of  growth,  so  as 
to  remove  every  weed  and  loosen  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  will  he  amply  sufficient  to  secure  the 
safety  and  full  development  of  the  herb.  Upon 
the  whole,  lucerne  is  a  plant  of  the  utmost  value  \ 
for  if  the  seed  be  good,  the  ground  rich  and  in 
heart,  and  rendered  deep  in  the  first  instance  by  a 
thorough  trenching,  the  young  plants  start  iato 
lively  growth,  attain  strength  in  the  shortest  pes^ 
sible  time,  and  3neld  a  bulk  of  luxuriant  herba||e 
that  cannot  be  surpassed.  If  the  plant  require 
four  years  to  attain  .its  maximum  of  power,  it  is 
still  a  giant  even  from  its  intocy,  advancing  from 
strength  to  strength* 

Well  might  the  wrifer  of  a  recent  agricuhura! 
report  (of  Norfolk  if  I  mistake  not)  recently  ex- 
claim, "  What  a  plant  is  lucerne !"  I  re-echo  this 
introductory  "  note  of  admiration,"  and  will  nn* 
hesitatingly  assert,  that  if  abundance,  permanent 
and  unfailing,  pMrticularly  in  shallow  soils  upon 
chalk-rock,  be  the  object  of  the  farmer,  he  will  at- 
tain it  by  the  cultivation  of  lucerne.  The  rotation 
mast  be  improved  by  i^,  as  in  point  of  produce  it 
will  }ield  double  the  bulk  of  grass  from  an  old 
sed^y  meadow. 

The  soil  which  is  most  favorable  to  the  perfect 
growth  of  lucerne  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Chalk 
is  what  it  affects,  and  therefore  we  find  it  most 
generally  cultivated  in  Kent,  and  those  parts  of 
the  southern  coast  wherein  the  subsoil  is  a  chalk- 
rock.  But  my  fine  plot  grows  in  a  rich,  deep,  and 
rather  sandy  loam  ;  the  pubsoil  is  indeed  chalky  or 
mariy,  but  at  a  considerable  depth.  It  was  pre- 
pared by  taking  off  the  turf,  trenching  to  the  ex- 
tent of  three  spits,  and  placing  the  turfs,  their 
grassy  surface  downward,  at  the  bottom  of  each 
trench.  Upon  thei^e  reversed  turfs  a  sprinkling  of 
common  salt  was  given,  and  the  earth  was  return- 
ed into  the  trench,  with  the  precaution  to  keep  the 
heavier  and  inferior  soil  below  the  fine  black  earth 
of  the  surface.  Due  preparation  afibrds  a  rich 
and  permanent  pasture  for  the  wandering  roots ; 
and  my  piece,  of  hardly  one-third  of  an  acre,  has 
been  so  undeviatingiy  productive,  with  little  sub- 
sequent manuring,  that,  in  a  showery  season,  we 
have  found  in  cutting  over  the  end  where  we  be- 
gan ready  for  the  scythe  again  befbre  the  mowing 
was  completed.  Lucerne  is  known  to  produce 
much  milk,  perhaps  more  than  an}'  other  of  the 
artificial  grasses  ( I^gwawnosts)\  but  some  com- 
plain that  it  communicates  an  austere  or  bitter  f!a- 
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▼or.  I  doubt  thft  fact ;  but  would  always  recom- 
mend that  it  be  not  ffiven  quite  freffh  to  a  cow, 
particularly  at  an 'early  period  after  calving*.  If 
the  required  quantity  be  cut  over  ui^ht,  it  will  be 
fit  (or  the  stall  by  ten  o'clocic  of  the  following 
morning ;  and  again,  the  afternoon  meal  should 
lie  exposed  to  the  sun  for  two  or  three  hours  before 
it  is  used. 

A  well  prepared  field,  if  kept  clean  by  the  fork- 
ing, will  remain  productive  for  more  than  ten 
years ;  but  as  a  change  of  crop  always  promotes 
abundance,  it  Would  be  advisable  to  prepare  a  suc- 
cessional  plot  every  six  years. 

The  grass  and  weeds  raised  by  the  fork,  and 
raked  up  with  the  small  quantity  of  earth,  adher- 
ing to  the  roots,  if  salted  and  sprinkled  with  quick- 
lime and  placed  in  a  heap,  will  form  a  most  excel- 
lent manure  for  the  lucerne.  The  cuttings  here 
are  usually  over  by  the  end  of  October ;  the  herb 
then  becomes,  as  it  were,  torpid,  and  whatever 
manure  is  applied  should  be  given  as  a  top-dress- 
ing during  the  winter's  state  of  repose.  The  sur- 
face must  not  be  disturbed  at  that  season,  nor  till 
the  herb  begins  to  grow,  then,  as  I  have  before 
said,  the  fork-digffing  will  effect  all  that  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable ;  it  will  turn  in  the  remaining 
manure,  remove  the  encroaching  weeds,  and  open 
the  soil,  burying  a  fresh  surface  into  contact  with 
the  advancing  rootlets.  The  experience  of  one  or 
two  seasons,  under  commonly  favorable  auspices, 
will  verily  all  that  I  have  asserted. 

Somewhat  resembling  lucerne  in  character  and 
habits  is  the  French  grass  or  saintfbin  (Htdysa- 
rwn  Ono6rycAtsJ,  alovely  flowering  plant,  rich  in 
herbage,  and  also  a  native  of  Britain.  The  grand 
object  of  agriculture  ought  to  be  the  renewal  of 
soils,  and  the  adaptation  of  crops ;  and  as  science 
advances,  and  its  sons  become  more  influential, 
these  objects  will  be  attained.* 


SBBDLIITG  TRBKS  FRO^  THE  SBBD  OF  THK 
MOBU8  MULTICA.ULI8,  OR  CHIHICSB  VLVlr 
BERRY. 

There  his  been  much  said  in  this  jonmal,  during 
the  last  four  years,  as  to  the  kind  of  products  from  the 
seed  of  the  Chinese  mulberry.  We  were  the  first  in 
the  United  States  to  anuounce  that  the  seeds  could 
not  be  relied  on  to  produce  plants  like  the  parent 
stock;  which  being  itself  an  accidental  variety,  would 
generally  produce  other  varieties  from  its  seed.  This 
information  was  totally  disregarded  by  the  agricultu- 
ral public;  and  one  effect  of  this  disregard  was  the 
permitting  the  success  of  extensive  frauds  which  were 
perpetrated  in  sales  of  what  was  called  Chinese  mul- 
berry seed — which  seed,  was  in  fact,  nol  the  product  of 
the  moriM  mMUxcwUM,  (and  was  so  admitted,  afler  the 
cheat  bad  been  discovered,)  and  which,  if  it  had  been, 
vrould  most  probably  have  been  worth  no  more. 

In  one  of  our  pieces  on  this  subject,  we  promised 
an  experimental  proof,  which  will  now  be  furnished. 
In  the  editorial  remarks  on  page  711  of  vol.  iv,  it  was 
laid  that  "  though  believing  that  the  seeds  of  this 

-•-^^__>i^^_— v^^Ba^B^^.v— ^■^^^^-^^.^i^— »^i«^>— ^■^■•— ^.^— ^■— ^»-«^l^B^B> 

*  The  climate  of  Scotland  is  lar  from  being  genial 
to  the  growth  of  either  lucerne  or  saintfoin. — Editor. 


plant  era  not  to  be  relied  on  lor  reptoduciiig  their  own 
kind,  we  are  not  inclined,  in  any  case,  to  trust  to  re- 
ported opinions,  or  authority  that  is  the  least  doubffiil, 
when  the  facts  can  be  tested  by  accurate  experiment 
We  have  the  means  of  making  such  an  experiment, 
in  seeds  of  the  siorvs  siu/ftcou/ti  taken  last  samner 
from  trees  which  grew  within  the  encksnre  of  the 
high  walls  which  sunound  the  Penitentiary  of  Virgi- 
nia; and  near  which  no  other  kind  of  mu)l>errj  grew, 
to  affect  the  seeds  by  a  mixture  of  the  feeundalii^  &- 
rina.  If  Hum  uedi  will  not  produce  the  moms  maf- 
tictttdu,  it  may  be  thereafter  safely  pronounced,  that 
seeds  are  not  only  not  to  be  relied  on  to  prodnoe  thia 
kind,  but  that  the  result  of  reprodoction  of  the  like 
kind  rarely,  if  ever,  occars." 

The  seed  were  procured,  at  our  request,  by  Dr. 
Lewis  W.  Chamberlayne,  of  Richmond,  who,  as  at- 
tending physician,  visits  the  institution  eveiy  day, 
and  by  whose  direction  the  seed  were  saved  by  one  of 
the  attendants,  and  delivered  to  him  as  soon  as  they 
were  gathered  and  separated  from  the  pulp;  and  were 
placed  in  our  hands  veiy  soon  after.  The  trees  are  in 
the  yard,  surrounded  and  overtopped  by  the  very  high 
walls  that  enclose  the  buildings,  and  no  other  Idnd  of 
mulberry  is  near.  For  these  reasons,  there  wu  as 
much  security  as  any  situation  and  drcomstances 
could  possibly  offer  against  the  access  of  fecondating 
farina  of  other  trees  to  the  flowers  of  these  trees;  and 
there  was  equal  security  against  any  change  or  mix- 
ture of  the  seed,  after  they  were  gathered,  by  mistake,, 
or  even  by  design,  if  there  could  be  supposed  any 
possible  object  in  the  gatherer  to  produce  such  decep- 
tion. We  placed  the  seed  in  the  hands  of  our  friend 
and  near  neighbor,  S.  D.  Morton,  esq.,  whose  taste 
and  fondness  for  the  higher  departments  of  hoitica/hiie 
furnished  security  for  his  strict  attention  to  so  inter- 
esting an  experiment.  Some  of  the  seeds  be  planted  in 
the  open  ground  of  bis  garden;  and  of  these  very  few 
germinated,  and  only  after  a  long  time.  The  balance 
were  planted  in  his  hot-bed,  sprouted  soon,  and  greir 
well,  and  were  transplanted  afterwards  to  open  groaad. 
Though,  to  our  mind,  the  result  was  satisfadosy  io  tb^ 
first  summer's  growth,  we  have  waited  for  the  second, 
and  for  the  larger  size  and  full  development  of  (he 
leaves,  to  make  report.  For  this  purpose,  the  planb 
have  been  again  carefully  examined,  on  the  2Sd  July. 

There  are  now  standing  twenty-six  trees — ^(he  largest 
about  five  feet  high.  The  few  which  had  been  plant- 
ed in  the  open  ground,  and  not  transplanted,  have  suf- 
fered by  their  close  and  shaded  positions,  and  are  not 
more  than  eighteen  inches  in  height.  There  is  much 
variety  in  the  appearance  of  the  plants,  in  the  shape 
and  sizes  of  the  leaves,  &c.  But  there  is  not  one 
which  is  not  entirely  and  manifestly  different  from  the 
morut  muUicavMi,  of  which  there  is  a  row  paiallei 
to,  and  within  a  few  feet  of  the  transplanted  seed- 
lings. None  of  the  leaves  of  the  latter  are  so  large, 
nor  so  smooth,  nor  have  they  the  convex  form  which 
is  so  mariced  in  the  siorut  mvUicanlit^  In  general  ap- 
pearance, the  young  trees  are  more  like  the  common 
native  mulberry,  (moms  rubra,)  than  the  white — 
and  far  more  so  than  the  Chinese. 
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So  far  aa  negative  proof  is  to  be  depended  on,  this 
ezpenment  may  be  considered  decisive.  But  though 
it  is  now  proved,  as  we  have  before  maintained,  that 
no  reliance  should  be  placed  in  continu^g  the  kind  by 
seeds,  stiU  we  would  not  deny  (even  in  the  absence  of 
facts,)  that  the  seed  of  the  variety  may  someitaw  pro- 
duce its  like  kind.  Gideon  B.  Smith,  esq.,  of  Balti- 
more, has  raised  the  true  multicaulis  from  seeds ;  and 
therefore  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  as  it  could  not 
Test  on  better  authority.  But  such  results  are  so  rare, 
and  the  failures  would  be  so  many^  that  the  feet,  how- 
ever curious  and  interesting,  is  of  no  value  for  practi- 
cal example,  even  if  the  seed  could  be  obtained  in 
quantity,  and  at  a  cheap  rate. — £o.  Far.  Rxo. 


From  Loodoa^  Gardener'i  Magasloe  f  for  June.) 
JOYCS'S  NEW   MODK  OF  HBATINO. 

When  we  noticed  Mr.  Joyce's  stove  in  our  Ja- 
nuary No.,  p.  ff7,*^  the  nature  of  the  fuel  was  an 
entire  secret.  It  since  turnb  out  to  be  nothing 
more  than  charcoal  prepared  in  a  manner,  which, 
though  it  deprives  it  of  its  smell,  and,  perhaps, 
diminishes,  in  some  degree,  its  deleterious  proper- 
ties, yet  leaves  it  of  the  same  nature  as  it  was  be- 
fore, though  not  so  perceptibly  dangerous,  from  its 
Tvant  of  any  noxious  effluvium.  Mr.  Joyce's 
fltove,  therefore,  has  entirely  failed  in  realising  all 
the  high  expectations  that  were  formed  of  it,  and 
cannot  be  recommended,  either  for  plant-houses 
or  human  habitations.  The  manner  in  which 
the  charcoal  is  deprived  of  its  smell,  is  said  by 
some  to  be  by  boiling  it  in  any  alkali,  such  as  lime- 
water;  and  this  may  afford  a  useful  hint  to  gar- 
deners, where  they  are  under  the  necessity  of 
using  a  charcoal  stove  in  fruit-rooms  or  plant- 
houses,  on  extraordinary  occasions. 


.»> 


OV  "RIITDINO"  or  ringing  fruit  TREB8,  TO 
FORWARD  THB  PRODUCTION  OF  FRUIT. 

To  tbe  Editor  of  Uie  Farmen'  Register. 

Eichmondi  July  6, 1838. 

About  ten  year  since,  I  met  with  an  old  maga- 
zine, containing  experiments  on  fruit  trees,  among 
them,  one  on  '^rinding."  The  process  is  simply 
to  make  an  incision  near  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
with  a  sharp  knife,  all  round  in  two  places,  at 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  apart,  and  the  rind  or 
bark  peeled  out  down  to  the  wood.  Care  should 
be  tasen  not  to  wound  the  wood.  This  should  be 
done  just  as  the  bods  are  ready  lo  burst.  The  phi- 
losopny  of  the  process  is,  the  sap  already  in  the 
branch,  being  checked  in  its  return,  when  most  of 
it  would  be  consumed  in  Ibrmiog  the  tree,  produ- 
ces fruit  in  its  stead. 

The  exudation  from  the  wound  ceases  very  soon, 
and  ttie  incision  only  leaves  a  ring,  which  will  be 
easily  forgotten  while  beholding  the  luscious  fruit 
occasioned  by  it.  I  communicated  these  facts  to 
a  friend  who  resides  near  this  city,  and  who  will 
take  pleasure  in  showing  the  results  of  Jiis  expe- 
riments, detcdled  below. 

*  Copied  in  the  Farmers'  Register,  p.  62,  vol.  vi. 


In  the  spring  of  1887,  he  <<rinded"  a  limb  of  a 
young  apple-tree,  about  7  feet  high.  It  bore  twelve 
apples  on  the  whole  tree,  on  the  limb  rinded  se- 
ven apples,  on  the  rest  of  the  tree  five  only.  Two 
of  those  on  the  limb  operated  upon  being  equ^l  to 
three  of  the  others  in  weight. 

The  next  experiment  was  upon  a  blue  plom- 
tree,  which  had  not  borne  more  than  a  few  dozens 
fer  some  years.  One  branch  only  was  operated 
on,  and  the  limb  was  full  of  the  finest  fruit,  while 
the  balance  of  the  tree,  as  usual,  produced  a  very 
small  quantity  of  inferior  plums.  This  spring, 
1838,  he  operated  upon  an  early  young  pear-tree. 
The  whole  tree  bloomed  before  the  branch  that 
was  cut  did,  and  was  killed  by  the  frost;  afler 
which  the  limb  put  out  and  bore  a  bountiful  crop 
of  fruit. 

The  latter,  I  would  remark,  might  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  peculiar  season;  and  may  not  be  consi- 
dered a  fair  test;  but  the  former,  I  think,  estab- 
lishes the  fkct,  that  unfruitful  trees  may  be  made 
productive. 

J.  W.  S.  LOWNES, 


BXTRACT8  FROH  PRIVATR  C0RR£8P01VDEirCEr 

Union  District,  8.  C.  March  25,  18S8. 

I  have  made  use  of  some  exertions  to  procure 
some  new  subscribers  to  your  valuable  journal; 
but  regret  to  say  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  pro- 
cure even  one,  in  consequence  of  a  foolish  ana  in- 
veterate prejudice  against  book  farming.  This  pre- 
judice is  more  general  than  I  had  thought,  though 
it  must  yield  before  the  light  of  knowledge,  and  1 
hope  to  be  able  still  to  add  some  new  names  to 
your  list  My  exertions  shall  be  unabated.  On 
the  subject  of  hill-side  drains,  1  want  infermation; 
I  have  seen  several  communications  in  the  Regis- 
ter fer  and  against  the  system;  but  nothing  in  de- 
tail, or  not  sufficiently  so,  to  enable  me  to  satisfy 
myself  as  to  the  quo  modo,  I  am  satisfied  of 
their  efficacy,  if  accurately  done;  and  if  not  accu- 
rately done,  that  they  are  manifestly  injurious. 
If  you  could  furnish  such  infermation,  or  elicit 
that  infermation  from  some  one  of  your  corre- 
spondents conversant  with  the  subject,  you  will 
much  oblige  your  obedient  servant,  &c. 

[If  those  southern  and  western  planters,  who  scorn 
all  book-farmiDg,  and  are  sure  that  no  agricultural 
journal  published  in  a  remote  region  can  yield  to  them 
profit  or  instruction,  would  listen  to  our  reasoning, 
and  not  consider  tbe  gaining  of  their  subscripiion  mo- 
ney to  be  our  »oU  object,  we  could  name  vefy  many 
subjects  on  which  they  need  such  instruction,  and 
might  greatly  profit  by  receiving  it  through  the  chan- 
nel of  such  an  agricultural  journal.  We  will  name 
but  the  one  to  which  our  correspondent  refers— the 
graduated  ditches,  or  beds,  on  bill-sides,  to  guard  the 
soil  against  being  washed  away  by  heavy  lains.  Full 
information  on  this  subject  was  given  in  several  com- 
munications to  the  first  volume  of  this  work;  (which 
our  correspondent  had  not  then  seen)  and  we  he- 
sitate not  to  declare,  that  if  the  instruction  there  of- 
ferred  on  that  subject  alone,  had  been  known  to  the 
planters  of  the  hilly  lands  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
I  and  Alabama,  and  duly  acted  upon  for  the  last  twen- 
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ty  years,  the  value  of  soil,  of  crops,  and  of  labor, 
thereby  vaved  to  the  cultivators,  would  have  been 
worth  millions  of  dollars. 

A  very  intelligent  farmer  of  tKia  state,  who  had 
learned  and  profited  by  this  practice,  settled  a  cotton 
plantation  in  the  hilly  reg:ion  of  Alabama.  Tbouj^h 
on  new  and,  as  jret,  rich  soil,  he  resolved  to  prevent  its 
waste  and  destruction;  and  to  that  end,  forthwith, 
commenced  a  general  system  of  hill-side  ditches. 
Their  useful  operation  was  soon  manifest  to  every  ob- 
server; and  an  older  settler,  (who  probably  despised 
book-farming  as  heartily  as  our  correspondent's  neigh- 
bors,) pronounced  the  practice  to  be  the  greatest  im- 
provement ever  introduced,  and  that  the  introducer  was 
a  public  benefactor,  whose  services  to  that  country 
would  prove  to  be  beyond  estimation.  We  fully  con- 
cur in  this  opinion,  But  if  tho  new  settler  had  ob- 
tained his  knowledge  of  this  improvement  from  the 
Farmers'  Register,  as  he  might  have  dona,  and  as 
every  hill  cultivator  in  (be  south  and  west  might  now 
easily  do,  would  it  not  have  been  "  hock-farming*^} 
Even  if  the  still  farther  fertilizing  of  rich  virgin  soil 
is  not  required,  the  preservation  of  existing  fertility 
surely  is  desirable;  and  especially  if  it  is  cheaper  to 
preseire  than  to  waste  the  richness  of  the  land.  And 
even  if  neither  of  these  important  objects  is  cared  for, 
still  it  is  as  important  to  the  cultivators  of  the  lands  of 
the  most  exuberant  fertility,  no  less  than  to  others  less 
happily  situated,  to  be  apprised  of  agricultural  news, 
and  of  the  advances  of  agricultural  knowledge — and 
thereby  be  enabled  to  learn  every  new  value  of  agricul- 
tural labor  and  products — and  every  means  of  mak- 
ing labor  cheaper  and  more  effective,  by  better  im- 
plements and  stock,  and  better  management.] 


Montgomery  countt/,  AUu^     \ 
Mart^  I6th,  1898.  $ 

I  am  a  planter  of  but  little  experience,  and  re- 
gret rouch  that  your  work,  with  the  aid  of  which 
one  may  profit  so  much  from  the  experience  of 
others,  is  not  better  calculated  for  my  latilude. 
Hundreds  of  planters  here,  like  myself,  require  to 
be  taught  much  that  might  appear  common-place 
to  the  experienced;  and  if  your  work  contained 
the  desired  information,  I  am  pursuaded  its  circu- 
lation would  be  greatly  extended  in  the  south- 
west. The  difficulty  of*^  procuring  well  written  es- 
says and  valuable  papers  upon  our  peculiar  soils, 
staple  and  mode  of  culture,  I  am  aware,  roust  be 
very  great  to  a  distant  editor.  But  this  is  a  diffi* 
culty  which  it  would  t>e  much  to  your  interest  to 
overcome.  Southern  cotton-planters  are  gene- 
rally educated,  intelligent,  reading  men;  and  the 
Register  would  be  very  popular  among  them,  if  it 
taught  them  their  true  policy  and  interest,  with 
half  the  skill  and  accuracy,  which  it  has  hitherto 
displayed  in  relation  to  the  farming  interest  of  the 
"  Old  Dominion."  Virginia  must  be  well-nigh 
ready  to  graduate  under  your  instruction;  turn  then 
to  the  "destitute  south-west"  and  give  us  the  be- 
nefit of  a  few  lectures. 

[We  lament  that  our  journal  has  not  more  southern 
communications.    But  we  deny  that  we  have  been  re- 


miss in  endeavoring  to  obtain  them.  The  bait  is  in 
all  those,  like  our  correspondent,  who  «m  write  asd 
instruct,  and  will  not  do  so.  We  hare  throQglMnit 
paid  especial  attention  to  the  agriculture  of  the  more 
southern  states;  and  never  faU  to  publish  eveiy  ralus- 
ble  article  found  in  other  prints,  as  we  have  pubfiahed 
every  original  communication  sent  directly  fVoin  the 
south  to  this  work.  And  without  countiing  any  of  Ae 
articles  exclusively  useful  for  the  south,  and  tboogh  we 
have  never  been  soufh  of  Raleigh,  nor  west  of  Tiigioia, 
we  dare  to  assert  that  the  observations  on  the  prairie 
soils  of  the  south  and  west,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  doctrines  on  the  nature  of  soils  in  general,  as  pre- 
sented in  these  volumes,  offer  as  much  of  useful  and  pro- 
fitable, and  practical  instruction  to  the  people  of  the 
south  and  west,  as  might  have  contented  them  ina  woik 
printed  among  them,  and  designed  exclusively  for  their 
patronage.  Yet  we  must  confess,  with  feelings  of  dis- 
appointment and  mortification,  th4t  these  avaOaUe  ser- 
vices ssem  not  to  have  been  there  appreciated,  and  in- 
deed are  scarcely  known.  We  have  not  witUield  our 
*« lectures**  from  the  "destitute  south-west;" and  are 
ready  to  deliver  them  as  long  as  they  are  desired.  But 
not  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  still  retj  macb 
wanted,  (though  but  little  in  demandt  m  aawCTntiie 
language,)  at  home.] 


Clarke  counhfy  Va.  23d  AprQ^  1638. 

T  received  with  my  first  No.  of  the  Register,  your 
''  Essay  on  the  causes  of  the  formation  of  Prai- 
ries, &c.,"  which  I  read  with  much  interesr,  and 
with  entire  acquiescence  in  the  soundness  of  its  ^ 
views.    I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  of 
the  fact,  that  this  part  of  the  valley — including  a 
large  portion  of  Jefferson  and  Clarke,  and  a  less 
one  of  Berkeley  counties,  was,  when  first  settled, 
and  until  about  80  years  since,  a  perfect  prairie,  if 
is  a  highly  calcareous  region,  and  ita  geological 
character  generally  corresponds,  I  believe,   with 
that  of  the  "great  west."    It  is  now  covered  with 
a  lofty^growth  of  trees— though  the  forests  are 
more  open  and  sparse  than  in  the  aigillaceous  soUs 
— and  without  any  undergrowth  except  grape- 
vines.   I  believe,  however,  that  the  trees  hem 
are  short-lived — having  always  observed  that  a 
portion  of  them,  in  the  midst  of  their  appanatlj 
vigorous  and  rapid  growth,  die  annually,  without 
any  extraneous  or  obvious  cause.    These  feeta 
corroborate  your  theory,  that  soib  which  coniani  a 
large  portion  of  calcareous  matter  are  imfavora- 
ble  to  the  growth  or  perpetuity  of  trees;  and  that 
the  luxuriant  crops  of  grass  which  they  produce, 
and  the  abundant  surojy  of  dead  wood,  where 
wood  ever  did  exist,  anorded  sufficient  ted  to  the 
annual  fires,  which  swept  over  these  plains  and 
destroyed  their  feeble  efforts  to  throw  up  a  vnoody 
growth;  and  hence   the  formation  of  pnttrie% 
wherever  they  exist* 


AMOefJtmeTB. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  zeal  and  abitity  whh 
which  your  paper  is  conducted,  and  think  k  die 
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beat  agrieuitural  paper  we  have  ever  had,  and 
likely  to  be  of  infinite  advantage,  though  the  pro- 
grew  will  be  slow.  The  taste  has  to  be  created 
with  that  class  with  whom  it  will  be  most  useful. 

The  crops  of  com  in  this  state  are  remarkably 
fine,  and  may  be  said  to  be  made.  The  cotton 
crop  was  worse  ten  days  ago  than  I  have  ever  seen 
it  at  the  same  time.  Many  places  lor  60  acres 
together  there  were  not  60  stalks  in  the  bald  or 
open  prairies,  and  the  light  sandy  lands.  The  crop 
has  been  replanted,  and  the  young  cotton  shows 
very  prettily,  and  the  weather  has  so  iar  been 
very  suitable  for  it ;  and  with  a  cool  fall  the  young 
cotton  may  make  a  )  crop,  and  the  old  cotton 
more.  The  month  of  May  was  very  cold,  the 
thermometer  on  the  24th  was  at  40^  ;  and  as  the 
cause  was  a  general  one,  I  think  it  a  fair  inference 
that  the  crops  have  every  where  been  injured. 
There  is  no  calculation  to  be  relied  on  as  to  the 
probable  crop  for  the  year  at  this  time  of  it ;  as  it 
depends  so  much  on  the  season  from  this  time  on. 

Since  writing  the  (bregoing  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  Arkansas.  The  month  of  May  was 
cold  and  rainy,  and  the  crops  were  very  unpro*- 
luising. 


•  •  • 


Baltimore,  Jlpril  16, 183S. 
Your  article  on  "  hobbies  and  humbugs," 
it  seems  to  me,  is  rather  severe,  and  calculated  ra- 
ther to  duress  the  spirit  of  enterprise  than  encour- 
age it.  If  we  are  to  have  no  tuxd  thing,  till  it 
has  been  suiiiciently  tried  to  prove  that  it  is  not  a 
hobby  nor  a  humbug,  we  might  as  well  give  up 
improvement  for  the  time.  •  *  * 

I  differ  with  you  on  some  of  the  "  hobbies  and 
humbugs,"  I  perfectly  agree  with  you  on  some 
others.  The  Baden  corn,  for  example,  is  an  old 
worthless  poi^9  that  has  been  turned  out  to  die  of 
old  age  three  or  four  times  within  forty  years  past; 
<I  don't  wish  you  to  suppose  that  I  have  been  an 
observer  of  these  thinss  myself  for  forty  years, 
as  I  am  not  old  enoagn  for 'that — )  and  it  seems 
that  even  old  age  won"t  kill  it,  or  if  it  does,  that  it 
won't  stay  kiil€». 


Lpuhlmrgy  July  llth^  1838. 
Our  harvest  is  not  yet  completed.  A II  accounts, 
until  very  recently,  have  concurred  in  representing 
the  wheat  crop  as  a  very  superior  one.  Hence, 
on  a  visit  to  the  country  ten  days  ago,  I  was  much 
disappointed ;  1  saw  very  little  that  was  prime, 
and  much  that  was  inferior,  and  some  not  worth 
cutting.  Early  sowing  in  good  ground,  well  pre- 
pared, looks  well,  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  some, 
veiy  well,  but  on  examination,  the  head,  a  third 
or  a  half*,  has  three  grains  in  a  mesh,  then  two, 
with  four  or  five  at  top  with  one,  and  some  entire 
skips.  And  1  am  not  certain  that  any  of  the  gratn 
is  superior.  Such  is  the  best.  There  is  still  a 
large  quantit]^'  of  thin  corn-ground  seeded,  unpro- 
fitable as  it  is.  This  is  ail  inferior,  and  a  good 
deal  worthless.  The  crop  is  all  late,  but  some  is 
much  later  than  the  rest,  as  usual.  Nearly  all  of 
this,  including  northern  exposures,  is  sorry.  I 
should  say,  that,  in  quantity,  the  crop  is  vhstly 


short  of  the  general  estimate,  and  tliat  a  large 
portion  is  of  inferior  quality.  It  is  proper,  howe- 
ver, to  say  that  my  observations  are  confined  to  a 
limited  region,  from  this  place  to  the  filue  Ridge 
the  north  side  of  Bedford,  20  odd  miles. 

Rye,  of  which  the  quantity  sown  is  much  di- 
minished, is  better  than  for  several  years.  Oats, 
moderate;  on  thin  land,  not  good  as  common.  Corn 
backward,  and  more  missing  than  usual,  but  a  fa- 
vorable season  may  yet  make  a  good  crop.  Some 
tobacco  land  has  been  planted  in  com,  lor  want  of 
plants,  and  from  that  circumstance  and  a  scarcity 
of  planting  seasons,  the  prospect  is  unpromising. 


Elizabeth  City  Co.  Va.,  July  20. 

Our  wheat  crop  was  generally  good.  More 
wheat  has  been  made  this  year  in  our  county  than 
was  ever  grown  before  in  any  two.  The  crop  of 
corn  though  backward,  promises  a  fair  yield. 

Things  have  much  improved  here  since  your 
visit  to  Back  river,  (in  1836)  and  land  is  growing 
daily  more  valuable.  We  are  cleaning  up  and 
manuring  in  every  direction  ;  and  without  design*- 
ing  to  flatter  you,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  much 
of  this  improvement  is  owing  to  the  influence  of 
your  valuable  paper. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  your  description  of 
Gloucester,  and  felt  mor*"  than  ordinary  interest  in 
your  remarks,  because  they  applied  with  peculiar 
force  to  my  own  neighborhood.  Your  theory 
about  wide  beds  is  certainly  true.  I  know  from 
e3q>erience  that  11  feet  beds  suffer  from  wet  much 
less  than  5  feet  ones.  At  any  rate  I  will  try  it 
this  fall,  and  will  let  you  know  the  result. 


[From  the  letter  of  a  brother  editor.] 

Pray  how  do  your  subscribers  pay?    Ours  are 
horribly  remiss. 

£We  may  answer  that  oar  subseribers  are 
"  Like  Jeremiah's  figs, 
The  good,  are  very  good,  indeed — 
The  bad,  too  bad  for  pigs.**] 


THE  WHEAT  CROP. 

The  wheat  harvest  has  been  finished,  and  without 
much  loss  from  bad  weather  in  general,  though  many 
crops  on  the  lower  James  river  suffered  severely  from 
a  hurricane  which  tore  down  shocks,  and  scattered  the 
sheaves,  wherever  its  power  reached.  In  that  region 
the  crops  are  found  to  be  less  productive  in  grain  than 
in  straw ;  and  the  yield  will  there  be  less,  by  perhaps 
one-fourth,  than  was  counted  on  in  our  last  report^ 
made  during  harvest.  Similar  disappointment  has 
been  found  elsewhere,  as  stated  in  a  foregoing  extract. 
Still  the  general  crop  will  be  a  large  one.  From  many 
other  parts  of  the  country,  there  is  yet  no  abatement 
stated  of  the  first  anticipations  of  great  product. 
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MOVTHI.T  COMMB&OIAL  RBPOBT. 

The  weather  hai  been  very  faVorable  for  har- 
vest, and  the  crops  of  wheat  and  oats  were  stack- 
ed in  dry  order.  The  showera  of  rain  were  occa- 
sionally violent,  but  of  short  duration,  and  durinff 
the  last  fortnight  the  weather  has  been  dry,  and 
the  heat  extreme.  The  product  of  wheat,  so  far 
as  ascertained,  falls  short  of  expectation  ;  but 
proves  fair  for  the  quantity  sown,  and  the  quality 
IS  irood. 

Some  few  farmers  who  undertook  to  get  their 
wheat  ready  for  delivery  in  this  month  and  made 
contracts  in  June,  obtained  81  60  per  bushel ; 
but  this  price  soon  began  to  decline,  and  subse- 
quent contracts  have  Seen  successively  at  81  40, 
gl  30, 81  25,  and  81  20,  for  delivery  in  August 
Prices  are  expected  to  go  still  lower,  unless  a 
prospect  of  foreign  demand  shall  check  the  decline. 
The'  crop  throughout  the  United  States,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  largest  that  has  been  made  for 
several  years. 

The  inspections  of  tobaeco  to  1st  inst.  show  dou- 
ble the  quantity  to  the  same  time  last  year,  but  this 
arises  chiefly  lirom  a  similar  difference  in  price.  A 
eonsiderat>le  portion  of  the  crop  of  18S6  has  been 
brought  to  market  since  the  1st  October,  1887,  and 
is  counted  in  the  present  year's  inspection. 

The  range  of  prices  is  from  8^  ^r  inferior  and 
pirtly  decayed  lugs,  to  811»  for  choice  leaf.  The 
inspections  in  Virginia,  it  is  supposed,  will  reach 


about  45,000  hhds.  and  those  of  Keotacky  about 
the  same,  which,  with  the  addition  of  Marjiandy 
will  furnish  about  an  average  of  the  usual  quan- 
tityfbr  export.  • 

The  growing  crop  is  said  tobe  unpronunng,  par- 
tkulariy  as  to  the  quantity. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  reported  in  the  table  of 
receipts  at  different  ports  of  the  United  Statei^ 
reaches  nearly  to  l.oOO.OOO  bales,  being  an  in- 
crease of  about  450,000  bales  on  the  receiptor 
last  year,  partly  arising  from  the  same  cause  that 
the  inspections  of  tobacco  exhibit  so  large  an  in- 
crease. 

Colisidering  all  circumstances,  prices  have  beea 
well  supported.  They  have  advanced  1^  cent  per 
pound  in  the  last  6  or  8  weeks,  partly  owing  to  de- 
cline in  freight,  and  rise  in  exchange  on  Ein^aDd. 
Sales  have  been  small  in  Petersburg  as  hi^h  as 
11^  per  cent,  the  range  of  prices  9  lo  11^,  bat 
some  reaction  is  now  felt,  and  the  accounts  fmm 
England  to  16  ult  are  not  so  favorable  as  those 
which  preceded ;  indeed  so  large  a  quantily  as  L- 
800,000  bales  had  not  been  anticipated. 

ft  is  confidently  expected  that  the  banks  m  the 
Atlantic  states  will  generally  resume  specie  pay- 
ments next  month,  and  that  the  western  baaki 
north  of  Tennessee  will  follow  the  example. 

Specie  has  fallen  to  2  to  3  per  cent.,  exchange 
on  England  8^. 

Jviy  24, 1838.  X. 
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Use  of  lime  in  New  Hampshire,  ... 
Public  exercises  and  honors  of  William  and 

Mary  College,  ---... 
Public  exercises  and  honors  of  the  Universitr 

of  Virginia, 

Ashes  as  manure,  ..... 

Agricultural  charlatanism,     .       .       .       » 

Mowing,      •        -       ... 

Jauffret's  new  manure,  .... 

Great  sale  of  Durham  cattle,         ... 

Cotton  manufactories  in  N.  C., 

A  domestic  rabbit-warren,     .... 

Milk-sickness,      ...... 

Lucerne  and  saintfoin,  .... 

Joyce's  new  mode  of  heatmg, 


27S 
275 
27€ 
277 
271 
273 
278 
219 
279 
280 

28S 
SS4 
285 
S5 


287 
2BS 

291 


897 


80S 
309 
309 
311 
312 
813 
SIS 
316 
317 


% 


un  o»  nmtaxm  worn  « 


BUMWBN,  MADB  •*  CtTBtnivm^  OH  VttkCttA* 


>BM,    FROM  JDI.Y  111,  TU  Jt'LV  aSlh,  1838. 


rAVMKKT*   won  VOL.  I.  iTiDsnal  JuiicB. MccMcabufK. 

RoU*nIUiod«„.. CheiterflrM,  Ti.»i<H>^J  Whinll GtOKBiown,  D.  a 

RotwK  UiJnlon Hcftiy,  Vt 

PAVMKHT*  P«k  VOL.  Tt. 

ChstletB.  Sbnr.Clt. WHtuDston,  N.  C. 

Augii&iine  ClaibnrM. .GrarntviUe,  V*. 

-'   T.TsylM , Kin/G«o*ge 

rknTajtot, ,..,,, do. 

Joel  M.  RiL^sdaU, ......LuTMnborv. 

EliuBarilt. ClltttwIhCiW. 

StuDUct  DlBbBn, UHU  Rxk.  &ik 


p  ATM  Km  roM 

VM.N.Piltcwn. Suckiiwhsm,  Va. 

H.  Rbodu CtiMtejG«M. 

'I'hMos  Talcni, Nuilolk. 

PAvanm  ron  vou  iii. 

Wh.  N.  PilMrai Buckinghtm,  Va, 

H-RhMl**.... Cl«Bt*r6ckl. 

TbanM  Taleni Iforlblit. 

SoBveli).  Rawlin*. 

rAVMCVTs  v«a  t 

Juno  TUcM 

Dn. Mtopj... 

WB.N.PUHMO 

A.  a.  BcKum. 


.  .Mobile,  All. 


..  Bu«kirgh*B,  Va, 

_.   nM   Botu,...'. .^., Henrico. 

TbiMDki  T»'*D,. norlblk . 

Svnael  D.  IUhiUm do. 


GuntECt 

....Lunenburg. 
..Cliitkille.Va 
...Mobilt.  Ala 


acopj.. 


..ill. 

lute.  V 


fc 


.iifiioo, ,  ..Cliorioll*. 

.,n Pri  nee  Edward , 

r^it suletburgh,  8.  C. 

.i.l,.  .. .  .                  ,    —  Nantfroond.  Vn. 
ChtWctfielil. 

,';...'''   .    .,         V.".'.'.V.V.Hinrico! 


..do. 


jRoTitat. _._ 

William  J.  WiUdiH Cha  lotle.  Vc 

Wm.  M.WMIisi. «   ....b. 

Uov.  J«hn  Ti  tr.. WiUiara  (t'tn,  Va. 

Eilwud  SenU... Pawluton. 

Keubtn  Oflnbr„ '. U«il><ii]g«. 

ThaniMGaaid«B....... ...Clitfleitoii.  &.  C. 

JolinL.Wilkint,  Jr...(Slhaiul7di)..Btuujw>ck.  Va- 

B«DJ.  W.Suan. An<a"ei.  Aio- 

I)«virt  M«iide tltuiitwick,  V». 


Tii'giiBl  Jmif« MwUrnbiuE.  Va. 

Grnrxt  WilaoB DuniUt. 

J.  F.  |tC.  CMway (oakfltod> Onng*. 

KotH-rt  Hainlan Htary. 

'    C,  Morion Uveklcnbor^. 

H.F^l,! (filbawlJlh) UiUpepw. 

Thoniaa  C  Nslion Hinoir«. 

ThomM  Pratt, hVid^rickiburg. 

Jolin  Billupa, I.eitingtiui,  Ga. 

Throdore  8.  OwMt,  C-  E PaiHacola,  Flo. 

Steiliiig  B.  Haituon, Honlgoaiery,  Ala. 


BJI«  wm  be  Rni  by  mt 
cnrrenc  rolunie.  {'aj'tni^n' 
penM  vf  poaiago  on  Them. 


JVMire  to  Svbscribcrs  to  arre«n'. 

August  SO,  la  all  Bubscribere  who  are  iadebled  Tar  mora  ihaa  the 


tD^ule  BooDcr  will  • 


'  aeodiiig  BOoh  imterB,  oM  tlia  «x> 


COUNTllV  PRODUCE. 
Wheat,  ei  2S 10  1  30         iTutiacco,  (old)        85  lo  610 

Klour,  <<apc-r(;fli:)  7  3Slo8  2A  do.        iMv'i      84  lo  #6 

Com,  nor  buahal  IS  mdW,  |      do.        (lagi)      08  DO  in  «S 

Cotton,  H  ClB.  to  10}    Bacon,  0»og  ro'uid)  1 1  to  13  ri.. 


.^lul  parlimlar  numicrs  wanttd. 

The  publitihcr  of  ihe  Kiitmew'  Refrinier,  (by  n 
fmrchaiiliis  uld  co^iiej-  of  Vol. " 


priKC,)  i>  vM  aWe  lo  supply 

-     -if  liie  work,  ai  «23. 

80  for  Vol,  I,  biiiir 


iiiplcte  Bell 


K,  loken  tojteihcr,  fti  ihe  role  0183.33 
I  rc-ni  nmnpy,  fyr  any  Ilirco  of  ihc  vo- 
jii  Vol.  I,>  ordf  lod  and  paid  (or  nl  the 
:,i.<|  iho  onUr  poHl-pnid.  The  K^ulor 
.  I'Tice  ia  06  for  a  aingte  copy  ol'  eiiber 

,11  tml  he  aalJ  alone,  norcxeept  ae  port 
'  [riircbaapil  Bt  one  lime. 
■,V  tIN  CALCAHEOUS  MANURES, 
■d  in  1 10  pn^,  aixe  of  Farmera'  Re- 
lis  Bibkd  wliinui  sliarge,  lo  every 
II.  bought. 
ANTGD,  by  (he  imblixhor,  to  complrte  de- 
fective volumcM,  the  IbllQWins  numbere,  (i/no( 
ivntrtd,)  end  for  whi'^h  the  P"''^'*  an- 
neied  wiil  ho  paid,  if  delivefej  b1  ihe  Office  ol"  the 
Ite^er,  or  seat  by  mail,  aitd  poai-poid. 


Of  Vol.  JI— No.  8,  for  10  copi,«, 

or  Vol.  Ill  -Bm.  6  H  18.  for  «  eopitt. 

or  Vol.  IV~No.  1  U  S.ror  20  (opiei  each,   M 

Of  Vol.  v.— No.8.  fur  10  copies.  BO    -■ 

The  avpply  ofnumttrs  i\f  Vol.  I,  by  repurchaat, 
hai  ill  nroTlv  etiuud,  that  i(  fiat  btaim*  nrtxstary 
(o  rqirint  Ikott  whkh  art  dificimt.  Of  ir»ijrse 
no  vuirt  dU  numAn*  ^  Vol.  I.  wiil  he  wanttd 
hemaJUr,  on  Ihe  ttmu  qfrcpunAaat  adotrlitid  be- 
fort  thin  dalt. 

SubBcribeni,  whohnvenlrGndy  sufTered 'heir rata 
end  i-oluniea  lo  be  broken,  nnil  ivho  cnn,  ilicralbre, 
apnreanyorihe  nuinl>cn  wnnieii,  ivill  ranter  a  fa- 
vor on  uie  publisher  by  adlingihem  bnrk.  If  pre- 
ferred by  jinyof  iliem,  and  bo  ordered,  any  ttuplu* 
number*  of  valmnet  a.ready  publialted  ivill  be  es- 
cbnngcd  Ibr  duGcicnt  numbers,  al  the  raic  of  only 
25  ceniB  fur  the  Ibmner;  ibua  givint;  either  2,  3,  or 
4  of  surplus  nuinbcrB  tor  ooe  uf  ihoee  waniing^ 
Hf^cording  Id  ihe  prioea  offered  above.  Any  other 
publications  of  ihe  office  will  be  exchanged  for 
the  missing  numbers,  at  liieir  siHled  pritea. 

The  regulaliooB  as  lo  paymenlsa  end  posiBse, 
ri?k  of  ihe  ninilr,  Stc,  are  more  fully  Glaiod  in  ine 
"  Condiiioni  "  of  the  FnmierB'  Jtegisier — and 
which  will  nl«o  apply  lo  orders  iiir  any  other  pub- 
lications from  the  wmie  esiablisbmeot.       if 


NEW  CONDITIONS  OP  THE  FARMEES'  REGISTER. 

7%i  priet  Ttdoiail  for  Ihi  airrtrU  and  back  imfunci,  and  a  fiirllur  rtduclion  ^ntpottdjor  ttc  ■ 

I.  Tha  Fvnien'  Rcgi.it<-r  l>  puMiihrd  in  inonlhly  iiiimbon.  of  fit  \irff  nclaro  pa{«  tuh.  lad  Mtflya 
Ttn4,  ti  t3  ■  jre*r— pifaUc  la  idvanc*.  Or  thr**  nrw  lutncrilMrt.  bjwuding  Ihrir  uudp*  uidSllmaL 
tuB«  to  tha  cdildT,  rtsa  of  poiUgB,  andoravcrr  a(hBiiUilucti«nfrDnill»  ■mouul.iliaArvcri**  tluwcoplM  J 
M«  Mar.  for  thkt  auin,  or  ftt  fS J4  for  sscb.  Purchuera  of  ujr  tims  ToJamca  (uc*iit  Vol.  I.)  kl  Mw  HH 
ta  Uka  UMnar,  tbdl  hsva  tbem  for  (lU, 

II.  The  ri«k  oTlou  of  pnymenta  for  aulncriptiani,  whkh  h**e  b»«n  prvpvtlf  cotninlllMl  tn  thn  n4fl,  orl 

Ui«  luniU  af  •  poitinuter,  It  uiuniad  bf  lh<  editor.    All  mail  pavmiht)  moit  mi  maos  i*  »ii -* 

cRacKA.  or  FAR  TALOK  m  ViKCtHiAj  kod  tluwe,  and  tH  other  Ictlcn,  (ixeepl  •oeb  u  fOaUin  aill 
publlutiaa,)  mmt  be  foit  fair. 

III.  Fortllcopiet  not  received  by  mail,  at  tbepriipn  j<ii>l  niTir^..  iluiiliratfn  will  ho  furniahvdlotfa 
•criberawbohara  complied  with  Iheir  own  obli;*if'::  '..lluKaball  be  ootifwd  tlm 
poatnaater.  and  within  two  moalha  alUr  the  dale  oi  :' 

IV.  Ifaaubicription  u  not  directed  lo  bo  diaconirr-  lii^r  ol  Ihit  next  irolava  I 
published.it  will  tie  taken  aa  a  conlinuaoee  Tor  anaf  i  rnmicamineii':*  wUbtek 
ulneofaome  one  voluiue.  aud  will  dot  be  taken  fur  i  i.n 

V.  The  lautiial  obligationa  of  ttie  publisher  I'l^! 
fint  number  of  the  volume  la  iuued;  and  tltrrthiit  i:. 
ted.  Nor  will  a  aubscnptien  be  diieantinueil  forariv 
leeiat  llie  option  of  tha  editor — (or  in  obedience  to  ii:    .         . 

TI.  Aaj  fir*  oUiubscribera,  by  paying  lot  an^  cu>.   ......  , 

b^brt   IIU   Jiiiu  of  ill  ueond  nuniitr,  out  inMauf   aiu.iu^    a-iy   cMrae  J.ir   /uii<i^f    »r    ngmi^, 
credited  for  their   Hk    copies  for   tlie  year   ao   paiil    foi— thiu    reJucing    Itae   phce    Id    (4   Sv  * 
Ttiia  pririla^.  of  courac.  ceamn,  for  each  votumn.  aa  soon  aa  ita  2nd  niiiotHirla  iswml— auJ  no  (UtaciiT 
use  it.  u&a  u  indfbltdftir  aprtt'nai  ytar,  unloas  hui  »iTear9  are  paid  at  tite  lane  time. 

Ntut  C^ifaf itton,  fifftrtd  fitr  tht  7th  Bolanu  onU/, 
Til.  BaeheubaerihertothsPariaeR' Kagiater.forthe  present  (SIh)  volume,  (uran;  ptnon  whooMyli 
■utMcribe  for  ll, )  who  hai  paid  for  the  same  when  the  proposed   arrangement  eliall   take  |dat«.  IfV 
tJU  nantei  »f  lire*  ««u>  laburiiitri,  for  volume  7,  at  any  one  tjioe  pnvloua  to  Junuaiy  I,  IMS,  — *~— ^i-* 
a  roaT-FAtti  tuntiti  bank  not*,  or  ehttkfor  ha  daliari,  ahalJ  bare  creilil  for  liia  own  m^uii 
in  addition  (o  thai  for  the  three  new  luhtcribfrai  the  ftmr  copiel,  of  lAol  Bofuiiae  onfji,  being 
I«a  dolUtk.* 

Gtmrat  Regulation*  adopted  by  th*  SUlortal  Gineintum. 
The  followio);  reaaluliont  of  the  Editorial  Convention  of  Virginia,  will  bercaftet  form  part  at  riU 
tiona  of  the  Parinera'  Register,  and  nil)  be  strictly  observed. 

1.  "AJIaubicriptionsiball  hcreafler  be  considered  u  incurred  and  due  in  advance,  anil  for  ayaa^i 
UoD,  ualesa  sgiecially   onleied  for  t  ahortet  time,  and  paid  for  in  advance  for  that  ahoiler 

a.  "No  publication  shall  be  tent  to  the  onte  r  of  any  new  and  unknown  subacriher,  ttnleu 

or  BBlL>r«clory  reference  be  midi:  lo  aome  known  an<l  aceestible  penon  in  regard  to  lh«  Mi 

neul.  But,  in  cnse  of  an  order  far  a  publlcalion,  without  paynwnt.  from  a  new  jubaeriber  writt'. 
ed  with  the  cooditioiu,  a  eioch)  number  tnaj  be  sent,  cootainine.  or  accompanied  by,  ft 
te^ulalioo. 

3.  "The  nuiea  of  all  aubscribeis,  whose  ability  to  pay  may  be  unknown  to  the  publifher,  aoil  vtl 
niain  indebted  on  open  account  at  tbe  end  of  (wo  yeu>,  twm  fte  Unv  when  tlie  aiivaoi-ed  paymer 
■tw!I  be  erased  from  the  list  of  aubscribera."        [Aeialuriont  tf'  I4(  Eitilorlal  Oiartnlim  of  Fa. 
April  ISth.  1SB8. 

iliDiu  uiiiy  lesiiectB,  uid  a  «<t>cclall>  lequued  li»  an  iiji:' 


TURNIP    SBBDS. 

ODOO  Ibe.  Turnip  ISeeds,  of  first  <|uali(y,  of 
the  IbHowin^  kinJu,  will  be  Kupi^ici)  at  Ilie  vcrj- 
Jawe^i  wholcBiiic  rates,  which  will  eimble  venders 
lo  make  large  firoRia  in  Belling  hy  the  pound,  and 
far  Inrgcf  when  Belting  in  smaller  parcels. 
wi — 1_ 1  n...  4...    Long Tnnkard, 


Purple  topped  Ruln-ba- 
ps.  or  Veil.  "  ■ 
whTi 


KB,  or  Yellow  SwcJ- 

uh  Turnip, 
Wiirie  Swedish  Turnip, 
Lnrge  While  Flat  Field, 
WFiie  Norfolk, 
Enrly  White  Dutch, 
Velluw  Dutch, 
Vellow  Flat  Field, 
Yellow  Aberilec.n, 

Yellow  Buliock, 


Yellow  Si 
While  Stone,' 
Vellow  Maltese, 
Diila'aNflwVdlowHy- 

briil, 
Swan'e  Kgjr, 
Red  Ton.  or  Red  Round, 
Green  Top,  or   Oreen 

Round,  aud  ottiers. 


a1.o, 


sale,  < 


very  other  kind  of  Garden, 
Flower,  and  Agricultural  Seeds.  A  liberal  credit 
to  vendeis,  anJ  priced  calaloifueB  wilt  be  sent  to 
all  who  desire.         WM.  PRINCE  &  SONS. 

N.  B.  eoO.OOO  CHINESB  MORUS  MUL* 
T1CAULI8.  3  to 6  leet  hiEli.  deliveraWe  tn  Octo- 
ber ;  and  200,000  ;i/orus  ETpaiisa,  Brtusa,  tuid 
Other  choiCD  varie'iea. 

itny,  JV.  r.  July  13,  lS38.-s3i 


Dr.  T.  ».  BcL-Uwiita 

Opfbhh  his  proleoionat  ecrv-icei  la 
of  PcierBburg  and  ita  viciuily. 

(O  ORicc  on  Rnnh  slrcel,  next  doorio  8(<| 
bury'a  corner  Blorc  (  Bonk  aiid  Sycaotore.} 

Aug.  1— RetA2t 


Dr.  Weslmare 

Tkbobbs  hie  prolecsioaal  eeiriCMIollwiB 
bitnnU  ol"  Pelereburg  and  jdjncenl  c 

»■    Ilia  oflitc  is  at  Wilhintion  i 
Dfug-atore,  oti  Bollingbrook  street. 

Aug.  1  — ReLA2t 


Boiling:  Clofhs. 

EDWIN  JAMES  &.  CO, 

Have  now  on  hand  a  full  a**oriiii«U  «rfj 
Anchor  Bolting  Clniha,  whiohthajai 
Tcmarkably  Low  prices. 

Aug.  1— ac1rS( 


JOB  PHINTINO 
Auliy  txtcttttd  aithkOJI, 


FARMERS'  REGISTER, 

A  BKOBTObT  VUBUOATIOXr, 
Mtevotea  to  the  Mmprwoemtemt  vf  the  Praetiee, 

AMD 

SCPJ*OJET  or  THJE  MJVTMMtBSTS  OF  ^GMMCVMiTVRE. 


EDHDHD  Kcmir,  EDITOS  Am  tbopmietob. 


SEPTEMBER  1,  1838. 


And  he  gare  U  fbr  bii  nptnioi 
ol  poood  whara  only  onit 
trjf  tbu  tin  wbolfl  tmet  ot 


Id  miks  two  oui  oT com,  ornro  blade*  arfnn.lo  grow  upon  >  Bpot 
leieiva  beiur  ot  minUDd,  ud  do  mora  okbUm  Mrric*  M  U*  caan- 


PUBLISHED   BY  THE   PROPRIETOS, 

1838. 


•Kits,   rmoM  AUtivn  111,  td  Aoacvr  IStb,  IS8S. 


rAYMnm  run  t 


y*iiM«RT*  ro*  vai_  ii. 


PATMKltTS  roR  Tou  nf. 

A.  S.  Wooldrids* CheitfTdvUJTL 

WUliun  Hetiuley TJtiol.Md. 

J.  F.CiUdwell Omabmr.  V«. 

Oe*.  H.  O,  aamwls, Stctaoa,  Mi. 

PAVHEWTS   rOB    *OI_    IF. 

A  S  WmiMnilM L'hMtBrri"!  < 

KkkMdf.  Ooodinn, »■■:». 

TOiBj.  A,  HclUiig. Biickr 

WUtUm  Heiorie)'. Tnil. 

J.'J-  Rldgetn* Philadtli-ii. 

thrld  Rice. Chvl^'i 

ThoiDU  Adam* Lui.' 

Got.  H.  G.  Rnnub JBck> 

rxxttKirn  ron  vol.  y. 

Wm  K.  VThihng, HenrteiKVk. 

John  I*.  Wiboti CumbcrlMntl. 

A.  A.  ITooldiUgc Cbf«t*rll*I<l. 

JMnet  KcwDUii, Onnga. 


Rlihmrd  F.  GoodwTD 

i'hilip  A.  BolHoe. . . 

WiJIism  llenuU? TalboC. 

J.J.  ftiiffyj--.' «^i-j-.-.j- 

fimdi.  WhilnMhCo 

Dairkl  Rio,, 

Tllomu  Adama, 

itXlKai  Snilki. 

PAYMBVTi  rnn  i 


Ronr  B.  Alkiiuoo. . . . 
VrntlanN,  WliKiDF,. 
JoiiiiP,  Wlison.,..',., 


■SSA 


J,  R.  Brr»ii,.... 

BriMli.  Wiiifrrp  1 
John  ti,  llvrnlrd. 
D.  H.Gretnt 


COUNTRY  PBQDUCE. 


Wheal, 

Flour,  (superfine) 

Corn,  per  biutiel  80  Mnia, 

Cotton, 


tdU.|DlO)| 


I  Tobacco,  65  lo  ftlo 

I      do.         (luga)       45  00  \a  %• 
Bncon,  (liog  roimclj  II  (o  14  c 


BRANCH,  WINPAKIS  It  C^ 


Boiilnff  Ctolks. 

EDWIN  JAMES  &  CO. 

Have  now  on  hand  a  lull  aiaurlnienl  of  kqI 
Aticlmr  Hulling  C'ioltiB,  which  Ihoy  nro  aelUng  at 
remarkuLily  low  priiiea. 

Aug.  1 — acIbSl 


COMPLETE  SETS  OF  THE  FABMERS-  BE- 

OltiTER  FOR  SAUC, 

And  pariicular  numitrt  totmttd. 

"the  publiahcr  nl'  Ihe  Farmera'  Itegirter,  (by  n- 
purchasin£oltlcopi«fiofVol.l,  at  anaJvanei;u(>'.iii 
Iba  •ubscrlptiMi  prtceO  >*>  V"'  able  to  gum 
vttry  few  aotnplets  8el»  of  ifiu  work,  at   - 
Tor  iho  six  voluiiiMi  thfti  M,  W  lor  Vol.  II 
aad  ihentliefDiiiikf.n  toj!ether,Brihcraicci  ~  : 
or  tICi  currant  money,  Jbr  nny  llirea  or  ihe  vo- 
lumCE  j^excApt  Vol.  I,)  ordeied  and  paid  lor  ni  th« 
■ame  time,  and  tho  order  poai-paid.    'I'iiA  tegular 
aubacription  price  ii  9^  foe  a  aiiigle  copy  of  either 
of  iliue  volumes. 

Vol.  I,  trill  not  be  sold  alone,  twren.-e|>t  m  part 
of  n  tiill  aei  purchaaed  at  one  lime. 
THE  ES8AV  ON  CALCAREOUS  MAKfJRES. 

(Embraced  iu  IIG  |)agr«.  alxc  of  Farmera'  Re. 
gi«Mr,7  will  be  added  iviifiuul  charge,  to  'every 
copyof  Vol.  II,  Ixiuglii. 

•yAKTBP,  ty  <>M.yaliHilw»,  ■to  mNopMa  49- 


I'-i  .-iJMl 

Of  ■■  ..■  ,!     ...  -    -  ,      ,  --  v-nU. 
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ON  THBFJtUqUENT  FAILURKS  OF  THE  WHEAT 

CROPS. 

To  the  Editor  of  tbe  Farmera'  Register. 

The  successive  failures  of  the  three  last  crops  of 
wheat,  and  the  partial  injury  to  the  present,  have 
caused  a  general  inquiry,  why  this  crop  is  more  un- 
certain than  in  former  seasons,  and  what  remedy 
can  be  ibund  for  this  n^isfortune,  which  threatens  to 
destroy  the  cultivation  ofwheat,  at  least  in  Virginia. 
Being  extremely  partial  to  the  golden  grain,  and 
thoroughly  convinced  that  it  ought  to  be  the  sta- 
j^  crop  of  the  Old  Dominion,  I  venture,  as  its 
iriend,  to  give  you  some  thoughts  on  the  subject. 
Every  candid  observer  must  admit  that  the  last 
lour  seasons  have  been  very  unfavorable — severe 
winters,  and  excessive  rains  in  May  and  June. 
The  present  crop  was  very  promising  until  the 
rains  and  exceedingly  hot  weather,  which  have 
created  a  good  deal  of  rust  in  parts  of  the  state, 
but  stiU  left  a  crop  which  will  probably  make  us 
independent  of  ibreign  supplies. 

Those  causes  have  been  beyond  human  con- 
trol, and,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  we  can  only 
submit  to  the  decrees  of  an  all- wise  Providence; 
but  it  behoves  us,  as  rational  beings,  to  mquire 
whether  there  do  not  exist  other  causes,  which 
may  be  removed  by  human  effort. 

There  certainly  is  something  very  striking  in 
the  reflection,  that  a  country  always  producing 
sufficient  bread-stufi'  for  its  m habitants  since  i^ 
first  settlement,  and  latterly  exporting  more  of 
that  article  than  any  other,  should,  with  the 
view  of  affording  a  better  home  market  to  its  ag- 
riculture, for  the  benefit  of  its  manufactures — and 
ID  less  than  twenty  years  lirom  the  adoption  of  this 
•policy — ^fiod  its  agriculture  so  oppressed,  that  these 
ver^  manufacturers  have  to  resort  to  foreigners  for 
their  daily  bread.  Thus  showing  the  retributive 
justice  of  Heaven,  who  hath  said:  "  thou  shalt 
not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn.'^ 
But,  thanks  to  the  wisdom  or  fickleness  of  our  le- 
gislators, this  state  of  things  is  rapidly  changing; 
and  it  becomes  us  to  inquire,  now  that  the  effi- 
cient or  remote  cause  of  the  disease  is  about  to 
be  removed,  how  shall  the  patient  be  restored  to 
his  pristine  health  and  vigor?  Were  this  the 
case  of  a  lovely  form,  whose  freshness  and  beau- 
tr  were  fast  fading  away,  without  any  evidence  of 
fixed  disease,  the  physician  would  say,  '<  Restore 
her  native  air,  and  place  her  amongst  the  soft 
breezes  of  the  valley,  or  the  bracini^  air  of  those 
mountains,  the  scenes  of  her  childish  gambols ; 
and  we  may  hope  to  see  the  rosy-lipped  che- 
rub again  bounding,  like  the  antelope,  from  hill  to 

hill." 

Now,  following  this  metaphor,  may  it  not  be 
well  to  inquire  wherein  has  agriculture  degenerat- 
ed under  its  oppression,  and  to  endeavor  to  restore 
that  vigor,  which  was  the  cause  and  the  conse- 
quence of  its  former  health.  Many  of  those  who 
now  guide  the  operations  of  the  husbandman, 
have  no  personal  recollection  of  the  former  state 
of  things.  But  you  and  I,  Mr.  Editor,  can  now 
use  the  familiar  phrase  of  some  twenty  yean 
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since.  We  were  both  reapers  of  the  golden  har- 
vest, which  seemed  almost  like  coining  money, 
immediately  after  the  late  war ;  and  though 
schoolboys  at  the  time,  we  recollect  the  high 
price  so  lon^  kept  up  during  Bonaparte's  wars. 

Your  residence  was  on  the  sandy  lands  of  the 
tide- water,  where  corn  was  the  staple  crop;  but 
Providence  cast  my  lot  upon  the  green  belt  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  in  a  section,  even  then,  rapidly  im- 
proving in  its  agriculture.  And  I  well  remember, 
that  the  most  usual  sightir  in  July  and  August, 
were  large  fields  of  clover  subverted  by  the  plough- 
share, and  the  carts  and  wains  all  busily  engaged 
in  spreading  the  fertilizing  produce  of  the  staole 
and  farm-pen,  over  those  portions  of  the  field 
which  were  more  scantily  covered  with  clover; 
and  even  those  farmers  who  had  not  advanced  to 
clover,  were  still  anxious  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
manuring  and  fallowing.  And,  as  hope  is  more 
exciting  than  enjoyment,  many  hurried  into  those 
operations  without  even  securing  the  previous 
crop,  thinking  less  of  the  S^iOOO  they  could  get 
tor  it,  than  the  84,000  expected  for  the  next 
year's  produce;  and  1  have  often  seen  the  com- 
ing crop  covering  those  fallow  fields  with  a« 
bright  a  green  as  the  clover  which  had  so  lately 
clad  them,  whilst  the  weather-beaten  shocks 
stood  amongst  the  rank  stubble  of  the  late  harvest. 
But  when  our  wise  rulers  took  it  into  their  heads 
that  we  must  make  every  thing  we  wanted  at 
home,  and  our  hoodwinked  farmers  took  up  the 
idea,  that  to  buy  nothing  was  the  best  way  to 
get  rich,  without  reflecting  that  others  must 
follow  our  example,  they  soon  found  that  their 
barns  were  loaded  with  grain,  laid  up  for  many 
years;  and,  like  the  man  in  the  parable,  said  '*  soul 
take  thy  rest."  They  then  found  that  fallow- 
ing was  a  very  laborious  and  expensive  busi- 
ness; that  the  crop  was  very  uncertain,  and  apt'to 
be  destroyed  by  the  blue  grass.  For  now  they 
could  not  think  of  crossing  their  fallow,  which 
was  thought  an  expedient  operation  when  wheat 
brought  9s.  to  12s.  a  bushel;  the  crack  of  the  whip, 
and  shrill  whisile  of  the  driver,  no  longer  impellea 
the  patient  ox  with  his  fertilizing  load;  the  weather 
was  too  hot  in  July  and  August ;  and  the  ma- 
nure either  wasted  in  the  heap,  or  was  all  expend- 
ed on  tobacco,  corn,  or  top-dressing. 

The  domestic  market,  which  we  sacrificed  so 
much  to  gain,  came  at  last;  but  it  was  not  for  wheat, 
but  corn,  which  of  course  commanded  the  chief 
care  and  labor  of  the  husbandman. 

Now  1  ^ould  say  to  my  brother  farmers,  resume 
those  good  old  habits.  This  is  the  proper  season. 
Select  some  field,  or  portion  of  one,  of  good  land ; 
not  some  worn-out  gall,  too  poor  for  corn.  Plough 
it  well  beibre  the  1st  September,  if  practicable,  and 
re-plough  it  in  that  month,  ifnecessary.  Scatter  all 
the  manure  you  can  raise,  on  the  poorest  part,  and 
seed  it  well  in  the  month  of  October;  early,  if  in 
the  upi>er  part  of  the  stale,  late  in  the  month,  if 
below.  Plough  or  harrow  in  the  wheat ;  but,  at 
any  rate,  finish  with  a  good  smooth  harrowing. 
If  any  part  is  inclined  to  be  too  wet,  water-fur- 
row it  well.    If  your  wheat  has  any  smut,  soak  it 
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mode  ofbuilding  k  ofgreat  antiquity,  and  bfoo^fat 
to  such  peHectioo  io  the  ooontjy  about  the  beauti- 
ful  city  of  Lyons,  io  France,  as  to  appear  like  ele- 
gant palaces,  some  of  which  are  known  lo  have 
stood  three  hundred  years.  But  to  be  concise  on 
this  sulject :  I  have  just  erected  the  walls,  and 
covered  in  a  hoose  of  48  feet  long  by  24  wide, 
containing  six  lar^  rooma,  and  three  wide  pas- 
sages; and  though  built  under  many  diflknlties, 
which  I  had  to  surmount  as  I  went  on.  yet  it  wQl 


io  a  strong  brine,  and  roll  in  quick-lime  immedi- 
ately before  seeding;  and  then  pray  to  Heaven  for 
a  good  harvest.  As  to  your  com  land,  sow  only 
that  which  is  good,  and  no  more  than  you  can 
prepare  well,  Md  in  good  time;  pot  the  balance  in 
oats*  No  preparation  is  good,  unless  the  wheat  is 
pat  in  regularly  at  a  suitable  depth,  and  the  soil 
well  pulverized.  The  wheat  ou^ht  never  lo  be 
sown  without  some  previous  wonc;  the  land  may 
be  ploughed  up  with  two  horses,  and  this  is  best 

on  flat  land  which  requires  bedding.    Bui  on  dry  bear  comparison  with  any  brick  house  of  the 
land,  I  think  the  best  mode  is  to  cut  the  stalks  off!  si^,  and^  was  built  in  nine  months  by  two  men 
with  a  hoe,  (not  a  knife,  which  leaves  them  too  -    i^    .  •     •      «  ^  ->*-*  - 

highO  pile  or  remove  them.  Plough  up  the  stub- 
bles, by  running  a  furrow  with  a  one  or  two-horse 
plough.  Harrow  the  land  crosswise  or  diagonally. 
Sow  the  wheat,  plough  it  in  »vith  small  ploughs, 
and  harrow  again.  This  will  make  the  land  al- 
most as  fine  as  a  plant-bed;  and  although  it  is 
more  trouble,  if  the  wheat  turns  out  well,  you 
will  be  paid;  and  if  not,  it  would  certainly  have 
been  woree  with  a  wone  preparation.  As  soon 
as  the  crop  is  seeded,  be^n  to  lay  plans  and  make 
preparations  for  putting  m  your  next  crop  io  the 
same  or  a  better  manner;  and  ii'  your  crops  fail, 
my  word  for  it,  *'  you  may  thank  God  that  your 
lieigbtx>ri*  are  no  better." 

Red  Laitd. 


RBTARDED  ACTIOIT   OF  GTPBUM. 


To  the  Editor  of  tlio  Fvmera* 


Some  time  last  year  I  communicated  the  fact, 
that  the  effect  of  plaster,  applied  to  the  young 
dover  soon  after  it  came  up,  was  not  perceptible. 
I  concluded  that  the  soil  either  did  not  need  that 
manurei  or  that  the  plaster  was  not  genuine.  But 
I  am  gratified  to  state  that  that  plaster,  though 
apparently  useless  last  year,  has  manifested  its  ef- 
ficacy in  the  most  striking  manner  this,  in  so  much 
that  the  bed  of  twenty  feet  width  through  a  lar^e 
bt,  which  was  left  unplastered,  looks,  at  a  litUe 
distance,  as  if  it  had  been  mowed,  while  there  is  a 
tall  and  luxuriant  growth  of  clover  on  both  sides 
of  it,  I  believe  that  experiments  in  plaster,  and 
other  thin£[s,  oflen  prove  abortive  for  the  want  of 
the  imremitted  personal  attention  of  farmers  to 
(he  application  of  them,  and  to  the  not  following 
them  out  by  the  nicest  and  most  careful  person^ 
ioapeetion  and  comparison, 

A.  C.   MORTOK, 

Mecklenburg  Co,^  July  18, 1838. 


OH 


From  (he  Bontbern  Agriculturbt 
/ 
PISB  BriLDINGS. 


To  iht  di$tre$9ed  inhMtants  of  the  city  qf 

CharleBton, 

Seeing  from  the  act  of  the  legislature,  tis  well  as 
flx>ro  the  ordinance  of  our  city  council,  that  in  fu- 
ture we  are  restricted  to  the  use  of  incombustible 
materials  in  erecting  our  buildings,  and  knowing 
aa  I  do  the  high  pnce  of  such,  and  the  difficulty  of 

Kting  them  at  so  high  a  price,  I  would  suggest 
use  of  jnttf,  or  ren^aied  clay  walls.    This 


only,  (who  hired  out  at  910  per  month  before 
ployed  on  this  work,)  assisted  by  a  black  coontry 
carpenter  for  three  weeks.  From  the  experience 
1  have  gained  in  the  erection  of  this  house,  I  can 
with  confidence  recommend  (if  my  directions  mr& 
followed)  the  useofpts«  buildings;  viz.:  The 
foundation  must  be  stone  or  brick,  raised  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  above  the  ffround.  The  mould, 
which  is  very  simple,  must  oe  a  piece  of  8  by  4 
scanning,  laid  across  the  foundation,  with  a  mor- 
tice at  each  end,  describing  the  width  of  your 
wall,  allowing  for  the  thickness  of  the  boards  that 
are  to  stand  on  their  edges,  with  their  sides  to  the 
studs  of  scantling,  standing  in  the  mortices  of  the 
transverse  scantling  already  mentioned,  and  cap- 
ped with  a  piece  ofthe  same  width ;  these  studs  to 
be  erected  three  or  four  feet  apart.  The  flooring- 
boards  intended  for  the  house,  and  which  require 
seasoning,  will  just  answer  for  this  purpoae,  and 
will  not  be  the  least  injured  from  this  use,  but  bet- 
ter seasoned.  They  must  be  reduced  to  one  thick- 
ness, and  cut  with  a  mitre  at  one  end  to  meet  at 
the  corners,  clasped  with  tin  or  sheet  iron  clasps, 
secured  with  small  screws.  These  may  be  taken 
off  every  other  course,  and  used  as  before,  f  n 
this  mould  so  formed,  lay  six  inches  ofclay,  as  dry 
as  you  can  procure  i^  (1  never  found  it  too  dnr,^ 
and  commence  ramming,  with  a  rammer  bevcJed 
from  a  square  of  six  inches,  to  one  inch,  all  on  one 
side.  The  pisadore  (who  is  the  rammer)  finding 
it  will  not  yield  more  to  this  rammer,  then  eom- 
mences  with  a  square  rammer,  till  it  rebounds 
briskly  from  the  wall ;  he  then  continues  filling  in, 
continuing  the  same  process  till  the  boards  ore 
full,  and  he  lays  another  board  on  the  edgeofthat 
just  tnished,  and  continues  this  process  nntil  the 
story  is  raised  to  receive  the  joists.  These  are 
laid  on  a  piece  of  scantKng,  3  by  4^  laid  ^ooR  in 
the  mould,  and  each  end  is  well  dove-tailed.  Th» 
being  effected,  I  would  recommend  that  the  mould 
be  taken  apart  from  the  wall ;  it  will  be  Ibnnd  aa 
equal  continued  surface,  resembling  a  piece  cut 
out  of  a  rock,  of  the  color  of  the  clay.  If  this 
has  any  blemishes  (or  inequalities  of  surfaee) 
from  the  clay  sticking  to  the  mould,  they  can  be  im* 
mediately  remedied  oy  a  plaster  made  ofthe  same 
clay,  with  a  mixture  of  cotton  or  hair.  Thui  be- 
ing done,  lay  on  the  whole  wall  a  coat  of  linseed 
oil.  It  wiU  immediately  sink  in,  and  form  an  in- 
durator,  that  will  convert  the  surface  to  a  cinst  of 
putty,  impervious  to  rain,  or  any  kind  of  moisture. 
After  you  have  given  the  wall  a  coat  or  two  ofthe 
oil,  you  may  paint  it  of  any  color  jrou  wish,  which 
it  will  show  and  retain,  with  the  greatest  brillian- 
cy. Then  erect  your  mould  on  the  next  story,  and 
continue  as  before,  lajring  (which  I  forgot  to  men- 
tion) yotir  door  and  window  jambs  plumb  in  their 
proper  places  in  the  mould,  as  you  go  along.  Thki 
mould  possesses  many  advantages  over  the  one 
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which  I  deiertbed  io  my  former  article  in  the  Agri- 
cultutifft.  It  turns  out  the  work  in  one  continued 
maeei,  as  if  chiseled  ffom  a  rock,  and  by  this  the 
wor!{  is  reduced  to  three-fourths  of  the  labor,  and 
much  more  planished  and  perpendicular.  In  this 
manner,  a  pise  house  can  be  built  as  ele^nt,  du- 
rable, stroni^  and  incombustible,  as  of  any  other 
material  allowed  to  be  used.  Its  expense  will  de- 
pend much  on  the  locality  and  vicinity  of  the  clay, 
to  the  place  it  is  erected.  Having  the  clay  at 
hand,  my  pisadore  (or  rammer)  and  one  atten* 
dant,  carried  up  sixteen  inches  of  a  wall,  sixteen 
inches  thick,  in  four  days,  all  round  a  house,  48 
feet  long,  and  34  feet  wide.  Now,  if  to  build  such 
a  wall  sixteen  inches  high,  requires  four  days, 
how  many  days  will  it  take  to  build  it  Ihirly-six 
feet  high,  the  full  height  of  a  three-story  house? 
Answer  108  days ;  which,  at  one  dollar  per  day, 
would  be  equal  to  0216. 

A  brick  house  of  this  size  would  re-  ^ 

quire  100,000  bricks,  which  at  $15 
per  Jd.,  will  amount  to      -       -    $1500  00 

Lime  at  25  bushels  per  M.,  is  2500 
bushels,  at  20  cents,  ...        500  00 

Laying  the  bricks  at  ^4  per  M.,  is  -        400  00 


Cost   of  the  walls  of  the   dwelling 

house  only,       ....    ((2400  00 

Deduct  the  price  of  building  the  pise 
house, 216  00 


In  favor  of  the  pise  house,  -  -  92184  00 
But  this  is  not  all,  for  in  a  brick  house  you  have  to 
build  a  wood  one  within  to  make  it  fit  to  be  inha- 
bited; plaster  and  studs,  laths,  lime,  nails  and 
stucco,  wHl  amount  to  ((1200,  makmf  the  round 
sum  of  S9384.  In  opposition  to  this,  I  will  state, 
the  pise  walls  require  no  plaster,  but  only  to  be 
smoothed  and  painted  plain,  or  penciled,  as  taste 
may  dictate.  The  pise  house  being  painted  as  it 
comes  out  of  the  mould,  is  fit  to  be  mhabited  as 
soon  as  finished. 

But  the  dHlicnhy  of  procuring  clay  is  objected 
Io.  This  will  cease  when  we  are  informed,  that 
all  the  bluffs  about  our  harbor  and  riven^  contain 
it  in  abundance,  and  may  be  wafted  over  in  light- 
ersj  and  sold  at  a  low  pnce.  Our  harbor,  and  the 
rivers  and  creeks  around  us,  contain  inexhaustible 
banks  of  dead  shells,  which,  if  rammed  in  such  a 
mould,  will  produce  a  fine  wall  equal  to  Tabby, 
well  known  to  many  of  us.  The  banks  of  Ash- 
ley  river  abound  in  a  concretion  of  calcareous 
matter  fit  for  such  buildings.  To  this  important 
hint  I  call  your  attention.  The  doctrine  that  I 
have  been  endeavoring  to  inculcate,  admits  of  the 
clearest  demonstration,  actual  experiment  Take 
a  box  of  a  handy  size,  ram  it  with  clay  as  de- 
scribed. When  so  filled  and  rammed,  turn  it  up 
on  a  board,  and  lay  it  in  the  sun  to  dry,  so  as  the 
box  or  mould  may  be  lifled  off  without  injury  to 
the  pise-ed  work.  W hen  dry,  indurate  it  with  lin- 
seea  oil,  and  when  it  is  dry,  paint  it  on  either  side 
with  any  coh>r  vou  please.  This  experiment  will 
satisfy  you  of  ine  strength  of  the  walls,  the  effects 
of  the  oil  as  an  indurator,  and  the  beautiful  ap- 
pearance of  the  paint. 

1  remain,  with  best  wishes,  yours,  &c. 

Barth'w.  Carroll. 


Tkom  ibQ  Tetmefliee  Famwr. 
BBAVSR  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  natural  habits  of  the  beaver  are  topics  so 
generally,  though  oflen  so  imperfectly  handled, 
that  we  will  ratfier  speak  at  present  of  the  man* 
ners  which  it  is  found  to  display  in  a  domestic 
state,  and  of  one  or  two  other  particulars  less  ge- 
nerally known. 

We  have  domesticated  certain  animals,  and 
most  of  those  only  to  a  certain  extent,  and  are 
therefore  apt  to  fancy  that  those  are  the  only  ani.* 
roals  susceptible  of  domestication,  and  that  they 
surpass  all  others  in  sagacity  and  companionable 
affections,  fiut  there  is  a  very  long  list  indeed,  cf 
animals,  apparently  the  last  to  be  thought  of  for 
domestication,  but  which,  nevertheless,  would 
please,  and  be  pleased,  if  tney,  like  others,  lay  in 
our  bosoms,  ate  out  of  our  dish,  and  sat  at  our 
firesides,  and  that  would  make  manifest  their  un- 
derstanding, and  more  than  answer  our  caresses.- 
An  example  presents  itself  in  the  beaver,  whose 
habits  in  domesticity  are  pictured  by  a  North 
American  trader. 

"  1  have  kept  several  beavers,"  says  Reams, 
<^till  they  became  co  domesticated  as  to  answer  to 
their  name,  and  to  follow  those  to  whom  they  are 
accustomed,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  do^  would 
do,  and  they  were  as  much  pleased  at  being  fon- 
dled as  any  animal  I  ever  saw.  f  o  cold  weather 
they  were  the  constant  companions  of  the  Indian 
women  and  children,  and  wers  so  fond  of  their 
company,  that  when  the  Indians  were  absent  for 
any  considerable  time,  the  heaven  discovered 
great  signs  of  uneasiness  $  and,  on  their  return^ 
showed  equal  marks  of  pleasure,  by  fondling  them, 
crawling  into  their  laps,  lying  on  their  backs,  sit" 
ting  like  a  squirrel,  and  behaving  like  children 
who  see  their  parents  but  seldom.  In  general^ 
during  the  winter,  they  lived  on  the  same  food  as 
the  women  did,  and  were  remarkably  fond  of  rice 
and  plum-pudding :  they  would  eat  partridges  and 
fresh  venison  very  freely,  but  1  never  tried  them 
with  fish,  thouffh  I  have  heard  that  they  will  at 
times  prey  on  them.  In  fact,  there  are  few  gram- 
nivorouB  animals  that  may  not  be  brought  to  be 
carnivorous.'^ 

Of  the  things  usually  eaten  by  the  beaver,  the 
same  writer  gives  the  following  account : — <*  Their 
food  consists  of  a  large  root,  something  resembling 
a  cabbage  stalk,  which  grows  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lakes  and  rivers.    They  also  eat  the  bark  of  trees, 

Earticulariy  those  of  the  poplar,  birehy  and  willowy 
ut  the  ice  preventing  tnem  fi'om  getting  to  the 
land  in  the  winter,  they  have  not  any  bark  to  feed 
on  in  that  season,  except  that  of  such  etk^ks  as 
(hey  cut  down  in  summer,  and  throw  into  the 
water  opposite  the  doors  of  their  houses ;  and  as 
they  generally  eat  a  great  deal,  the  roots  above- 
mentioned  constitute  a  principal  part  of  their  food 
during  the  winter.  In  summer  they  vary  theif 
diet,  Dy  eating  different  kinds  of  herbage,  and 
such  berries  as  grow  near  their  haunts." 

fieavers  having  returned  in  considerable  num- 
bers to  Nottoway  river  and  its  tributaries,  Mr. 
Ruffin,  of  the  Farmers'  Register,  suggests  the 
propriety  of  an  experiment  to  domesticate  them^ 
with  a  view  to  the  annual  procurance  of  their  rich 
furs,  without  destroying  their  lives.  As  this  inof- 
fonsive  and  valuable  animfti  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing before  the  stratagems  of  the  urapperi  and  th* 
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march  of  civflieationi  this  resort  may  become  ne- 
cessary, if  practicable,  and  might  perhaps  turn  out 
to  be  a  profitable  enterprise. 

£d.  Tenn.  Farmer. 


From  the  Colunbim  Teletc<^M« 


MANVRVS. 


Mr.  Johnston — In  RutSn's  Farmers'  Register 
for  May,  1838,  p.  Ill,  is  an  extract  irom  a  letter 
by  Lardner  Vanoxem,  esq.,  formerly  my  aid  in 
the  college  here,  giving  a  very  brief  account  of 
the  localities  of  what  he  terms  shell  marly  in  South 
Carolina,  viz.:  at  the  Santee  canal,  £utaw 
Springs,  Dr.  Jameson's,  near  Oran^burgh  Court 
House,  Mr.  Darby's,  in  St  Mathew's,  at  God- 
firey's  ferry,  on  the  Pedee  river,  on  the  Bdisto,  &c. 
To  which  I  have  to  add,  a  locality  two  miles 
south  of  Darlington  Court  House.  MarUy  tech- 
nically, is  a  soil  composed  of  sand,  clay,  and  lime- 
atone,  where  the  latter  earth  is  in  the  proportion  of 
one-third  or  more.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
all  the  localities  consist  principally  of  limestone, 
with  various  proportions  of  sand,  but  very  small 
quantity  of  clay,  or  ai^illaceous  earth. 

My  son  brought  me,  a  short  time  ago,  a  speci- 
men of  the  shells  and  soil  from  the  great  oyster 
bank  on  the  Santee,  which  I  believe  extends  eight 
or  ten  miles.  I  have  also  received  from  Judge  D. 
Johnson,  a  specimen  of  the  shell  marl  near  Dar- 
lington Court  House.  I  regard  ail  these,  from  the 
character  of  the  shells  in  them,  to  belong  to  the 
tertiary  formation — in  modem  phraseology,  ante- 
diluvian. 

Of  the  specimen  from  Santee,  I  took  100  grains 
of  an  o^rster  shell,  (of  an  extinct  species.)  I  dis- 
solved It  in  muriatic  acid,  and  about  5  per  cent,  of 
sand  remained  undissolved.  I  threw  down  all  the 
limestone  with  carbonate  of  potash,  boiling  the 
solution  to  drive  away  any  excess  of  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  apt  to  keep  limestone  in  solution. 
The  liquor  being  filtered,  and  the  residuum  dried 
and  weighed,  furnished  the  expected  proportion  of 
limestone. 

I  took  the  earth  with  which  the  inside  of  the 
■hell  was  filled  up.  I  dissolved  it  as  before,  pro- 
curing about  90  per  cent,  of  limestone.  The  re- 
siduum was  chiefly  sand,  with  but  little  clay- 
earth. 

1  took  100  grains  of  the  common  gravelly  soil 
furnished  me  by  Jud^  D.  Johnson,  from  Dar- 
lington Court  House  vicinity.  I  rejected  all  the 
larger  fragments  of  shells,  taking  what  appeared 
to  be  the  soil.  I  treated  it  as  before,  with  muria- 
tic acid,  which  dissolved  perfectly  76  per  cent,  of 
the  gravelly  soil,  leaving  (when  dried  perfectly 
and  weighed)  25  per  cent,  of  soil,  almost  entuvly 
aand,  undissolved. 

Here,  then,  in  various  parts  of  our  state,  are  de- 
posits of  shell  limestone,  just  as  valuable  for  ma- 
nure as  any  other  whatever,  to  sandy,  to  clayey, 
or  to  an  intermixture  of  sandy  and  clayey  soil.  A 
•oorce  of  wealth  that  is  of  very  great  extent  and 
very  great  value. 

Limestone  in  £urope  is  applied  when  burnt  into 
lime,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  300  bushels  per 
acre.  Twenty  hundred  weight  of  i imestone  ought 
to  be  exposed  to  fire  in  the  kik,  till  it  will  yield 


but  eleven  hundred  weight,  or  mora  aecurately 
from  43  to  4 1  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  oofrht  ts 
be  driven  off  by  the  heat;  else  the  lime  us  impes- 
fectly  burnt,  and  will  not  make   good    naortar. 
When  laid  and  slacked  upon  the  land,  it  re^^ns 
from  the  air  about  90  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  io 
about  10  days,  and  is  gradually  changed  into  lime- 
stone again.    Hence  the  necessity  of  keeping  Ubm 
from  the  air,  which  is  to  be  used  as  a  cement ; 
hence,  too,  powdered  limestone  may  be  as  good 
as  lime  in  most  cases.    I  would,  therefore,  were  I 
a  farmer,  merely  grind  and  screen  the  shell  marl, 
without  burning  it,  and  put  at  least  300  or  350 
bushels  of  the  screened  earth  per  acre,  on  the 
land.    This  will  form  a  good  constitution  of  soil, 
and  will    permanently    prove  useful.     1   shonid 
deem  400  bushels  per  acre,  on  sandy  soils,  not  too 
much,  and  the  addition  of  clay  will  add  to  the 
productive  power  of  the  mixture  thus  made.    Bat 
as  I  am  not  a  practical  farmer,  I  say  this  with  de- 
ference to  the  judgment  of  those  who  are. 

I  am.  &c. 

Thomas  Coopsr,  M.  D. 


From  tiie  Fannen*  CwJbbnet. 
CAPOlfS. 

Auburn^  Frederick  Co.,  Md,  Noo.  23, 1837. 

I  very  much  iear  you  will  begin  to  think  me  ei- 
ther an  epicure  or  the  son  of  an  epicure,  it  being 
oniv  a  short  time  since  that  I  served  you  up  a  mess 
of  bacon,  and  now  I  come  with  a  dish  of  fowl.  It 
has  been  said,  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alooa 
fiacon,  although  good  alone,  is  very  much  beuer 
when  accompaniM  with  a  good,  ronnd^^t  pallet. 
But  it  is  not  a  pullet  that  I  am  about  to  serve  op 
to  you  at  present,  but  her  brother,  though  in  aa 
alten^d  from,  as  you  will  learn  in  the  s^nel.  It 
is  a  fact  known  to  every  traveller,  that  there  is  no 
dish  presented  before  him  half  so  oflen  as  that  of 
chicken,  served  up  in  every  form  of  wkiich  it  is 
capable,  broiled,  (iried,  slewed,  baked,  or  boiled; 
and  it  is  a  fact  equally  well  known,  that  there  is  do 
dish  so  oflen  turned  away  untested,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  disgustinff  appearance  of  bad  eulina- 
ly  preparations.  I  allude  of  course  to  such  as  we 
too  frequently  meet  with  on  our  public  tables  and 
watering  places,  (Bedford  itself  not  excepted.) 
How  ofien  are  the  ears  of  the  hungry  and  weary 
traveller  assailed  the  moment  the  stage  draws  up 
to  the  inn,  by  the  dying  shrieks  of  the  rooster  that 
had  but  the  moment  before  been  picking  up  a 
scanty  subsistence  from  the  dunghill,  and  in  a  few 
moments  more  graces  the  head  of  the  table^  look- 
ing more  like  that  well  known  waterfowl,  vulgaily 
called  a  fly-up-the-creek^  which  is  indebted  akwe 
to  the  length  of  its  legs  and  neck  for  a  subsistence, 
than  what  it  really  is.  But  I  have  promise  to 
give  you  something  even  better  than  a  fot  puilel, 
and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  serve  it  up ;  1  mean 
then  that  favorite  dish  of  the  ancient  Romans,  the 
<*  gallas  spads  or  capon/'  or  mora  p.ainly,  the 
cock  altered  by  castration,  and  in  such  high  repute 
was  it,  that  it  generally  graced  the  board  of  that 
most  excellent  judge  of  good  eating,  Lacullus, 
and  if  Shakspeare  is  to  be  believed,  it  was  a  tit -bit 
not  only  with  Jack  Falstaff,  but  with  the  Justice 
who  is  represented— <'  In  fair  round  body  with 
good  capon  lined."    In  England,  at  the  present 
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day>at  eveiy  respectable  eating-house^  the  first 
thing  that  greets  the  eye  of  the  traveller  and  heads 
the  bill  of  /are,  is  a  capon,  either  boiled  or  baked. 
In  France  they  are  made  doubly  useful,  not  only 
as  an  article  of  food,  but  a  means  of  production  ; 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  they  are  used 
asa  foster-mother  for  raising  chickens,  which  they 
do  much  better  than  the  hen,  owing  to  the  large 
size  and  thick  coat  of  feathers.  The  poulterers 
use  a  considerable  number  of  them  for  this  pur- 
pose,— the  moment  the  hen  has  hatched  her  brood 
they  are  given  to  the  capon,  which  rears  them  with 
ail  the  care  of  the  mother,  the  hen  is  cooped  and 
led  until  she  gains  her  flesh  and  strength,  and  then 
turned  out  to  lay  and  set  again  ;  in  this  way  the 
poulterer  is  enabled  to  raise  a  large  number  ot 
chickens  from  half  the  number  of  bens.  The  ca- 
pon at  market  sells  higher  than  any  of  our  domes- 
tic fowls.  What  is  the  reason  then  in  our  country, 
where  good  living  is  so  highly  prized,  the  capon 
is  seldom  or  never  seen?  Should  you  travel  irom 
Maine  to  New  Orleans,  you  will  probably  never 
have  this  question  put  to  you  at  table,  **Sir,  shall 
I  help  you  to  a  fine  piece  of  capon."  I  would  by 
no  means  attribute  this  neglect  of  one  of  the  fin- 
est dishes  in  the  world  to  obtuseness  of  palate,  but 
rather  to  a  want  of  the  necessary  inlbrraation  as 
to  the  manner  of  performing  the  operation  on  the 
cock.  To  obviate  this,  I  vvul  subjom  directions,  by 
the  observance  of  which  a  man  of  common 
adroitness  can  make  two  dozen  capoDs  in  an  hour. 
Lay  the  chicken  before  you  on  his  lefl  side,  with 
his  head  towards  your  right  hand.  Let  an  assistant 
hold  him  by  his  head  a^  legs  extended  ;  with  a 
sharp  knife  make  a  transverse  incision  of  one  and 
a  half  inch  or  more  in  the  side  just  below  the 
ribs.  Insert  the  fore  finger,  and  near  the  middle 
of  the  body,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  from  the  incision,  near  the  spine  will 
be  found  the  testicles,  which  may  very  easily  be 
removed  by  the  thumb  and  fin^r ;  sew  up  the 
orifice  and  daub  a  little  tar  over  it  to  keep  ofi"  the 
flies.  Care  should  be  taken  in  cutting  through  the 
several  integuments  lest  the  viscera  be  wounded. 
The  cock  should  be  about  half  grown.  Not  one 
in  a  hundred  will  die  if  the  operation  be  properly 
performed.  AAer  a  fair  trial  both  of  the  bacon  and 
capon,  should  you  relish  them,  I  may  be  induced 
at  some  future  time  to  serve  you  up  some  other 
dish,  which  1  only  hope  may  be  found  as  agreea- 
ble to  your  numero  js  readers  as  was  the  long  and 
learned  dissertation  we  had  some  time  since  upon 
ilollow  Horns.    With  mvbest  wishes, 

I  am  respectlully  your  ob't.  servH. 

J.  W.  J. 


From  tbe  Gcoesee  Fanner. 
DtlCKB. 

It  is  stated  in  a  New- York  newspaper,  "that 
several  of  the  farmers  on  Long  Island,  who  raise 
large  numbers  of  ducks,  have  had  nearly  their 
entire  flocks  of  young  ones  destroyed,  by  a  red 
insect  named  the  *  Lady  bug:'  Bpoat  mortem  exa- 
mination led  to  the  discovery,  as,  on  opening  the 
body,  the  bugs  still  living  were  taken  out  by  the 
handful.''  So  far  as  our  observation  has  gone,  in- 
sects of  all  kinds,  with  perhaps  a  single  exception, 
have  flourished  abundantly  the  present  season, 
the  high  temperature  of  Juno  having  proved  as 


propitious  to  their  increase  as  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  vegetan'on.  The  exception  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  is  the  common  striped  bug,  so  fatal  to 
cucumbers  and  squashes,  of^  which  we  have  not 
seen  a  single  one  the  present  season. 


OONBIDERATIONS  UPON  THB  NATURE  OF  TRB 
VEGETABLES  THAT  HAVE  COVERED  THB 
SURFACE  OF  THE  EARTH,  AT  DIFFERBITT 
EPOCHS  OF  ITS  FORMATION;  READ  REFORBF 
THE  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES  OF  PARIS,  OBT 
THE  11th  SEPTEMBER,  1839,  BY  MONS« 
ADOL^HE  BR0N6NIART. 

rrviBlated  from  the  French,  and  communicated  far  Uie  Jour- 
nal of  Science  and  Arts,  by  B.  W.  Haakina,*  of  finffldOr 
New  York. 

Curiosity  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  faculties 
of  the  human  nMnd;  one  of  those  that  most  clear- 
ly mark  the  distance  between  man  and  the  brute 
creation;  and  for  this  reason  it  may  designated 
one  of  his  most  noble  faculties,  whenever  directed 
to  any  end  really  worthy  of  his  being. 

It  IS  this  which  continually  excites  us  to  extend 
the  field  of  our  knowledge,  and  to  fathom  the 
most  hidden  mysteries  of  nature,  without  being 
able  to  hope,  for  the  most  part,  any  other  reward 
than  the  good  which  will  result  to  ail  intelligent 
beings,  in  proportion  as  they  are  able  to  form  ideas 
more  exact  upon  the  nature  of  the  phenomena 
which  surrounded  them.  These  phenomena  ap- 
pear the  more  difficult  of  investigation  in  propor- 
tion as,  by  their  nature  and  position,  they  are 
farther  removed  from  our  direct  observation;  and 
in  like  manner  we  are  struck  with  the  results  to 
which  profound  researches  have  conducted  those 
men  who  have  made  these  investigations  the  ob- 
ject of  their  studies. 

The  invention  of  the  telescope,  by  opening  to 
our  view  what  is  passing  in  the  elongated  regions 
of  space;  and  of  tbe  microscope,  by  revealing  to 
us  the  existence  of  numberless  beings  so  minute 
as,  but  for  this  instrument,  would  forever  have 
escaped  our  observation,  have  made,  upon  the 
human  imagination,  the  most  vivid  impression. 

The  sciences  have  made  such  rapid  advances, 
within  late  years,  that  no  one  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  open  new  views  and  to  disclose  new 
truths  equally  exciting  to  human  curiosity  as  those 
disclosed  by  the  telescope  and  the  microscope; 
but  still,  the  study  of  the  soil  upon  which  we 
daily  tread,  has  become,  within  the  last  half-cen- 
tury, in  the  hands  of  Werner,  of  Cuvier,  and 
the  crowd  of  learned  and  able  men  who  have  as- 
siduously followed  these  illustrious  pioneers,  one 
of  the  sciences  the  most  fruitful  in  results,  not 
only  of  high  interest  to  the  professionally  leamed| 
but  well  calculated  vividly  to  interest  Ibe  imagi- 
nation of  all  persons  who  love  to  reflect  upon  me 
great  phenomena  of  nature. 

In  investigating  the  layers  which  compose  the 
superficial  strata  of  the  earth,  their  order  of  su- 
per-position, their  nature,  and  the  animal  and  ve- 
getable remains  which  they  contain,  geology 
traces  for  us  the  history  of  the  earth,  during  the 
long  periods  of  time  that  have  preceded  its  pre- 

*Mr.  Haskina  prefers  an  orthography  in  some  cases 
peculiar,  and  retains  also  certain  French  idioms.^- 
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•ant  eondition;  it  make*  koown  to  us  the  beioffa 
which  have  •uocewively  inhabited  its  surface,  ine 
fefolutioDs  that  have  conduced  to  their  destnic- 
tiooy  and  those  which  have  given  birth  to  the  mi- 
neral layers  the  earth  contains,  and  the  modifica- 
tions to  which  this  surface  itself  has  been  subject 
by  reason  of  these  revolutions;  it  discloses  to  us, 
in  short,  that  all  these  phenomena,  which  have 
necessarily  required  so  many  centuries  for  their 
aocomplifihment,  were  prior,  in  point  of  time,  to 
the  creation  of  man.  It  conducts  us  alike  to  ap- 
tireciate  events,  and  to  re-construct  beings  which 
nave  preceded,  many  thousand  years,  not  only 
the  most  ancient  historical  traditions,  but  also  the 
very  existence  of  our  race. 

This  prolonged  history  of  the  formation  of  the 
superficial  strata  of  the  earth,  is  constituted,  like 
the  history  of  nations,  of  periods  of  repose,  or  of 
tranquillity  sufficiently  great,  at  least,  for  the  wa- 
ters and  the  dry  land  of  the  surface  to  become 
|>eopled  by  a  variety  of  inhabitants;  and  of  pe- 
riods of  revolution,  during  which  resistless  forces 
have  agitated  this  surtace,  elevating  mountains, 
submerging  lands  previously  dnr,  and  causing  an- 
cient b^  of*  oceans  to  issue  from  the  bosom  of 
the  deep;  in  short,  pouring  over  pre-existing  rocks 
the  materials  for  new  layers  which,  enveloping 
the  ruins  of  living  beings,  destroyed  by  these  vmj- 
lent  convulsions,  have  thus  preserved  their  re- 
mains as  precious  monuments  which  now  reveal 
to  us,  after  so  many  thousand  years,  the  nature  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  our  globe,  and  the  or- 
der in  which  the  several  racee  of  beings  have  suc- 
ceeded each  other. 

The  study  of  the  periods  of  these  revolutions, 
and  of  those  of  repose,  are  alike  of  the  most  vi- 
vid interest :  but  the  first  are  entirely  the  province 
of  the  geologist ;  while  the  second,  on  the  con- 
trary, necessarily  reauire  the  light  of  the  soolo- 
gist  or  the  botanist;  for  these  alone  are  able,  by 
an  exact  comparison  of  the  fbesil  remains  of  for- 
mer beings  with  the  corresponding  parts  of  such 
as  are  now  existent,  to  determine  the  relations 
which  exist  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe, 
at  various  and  distant  epochs.  It  was  thus  Cu- 
vier,  in  his  admirable  researches  upon  fossil  lK>nes, 
basing  his  investigations  upon  the  positive  data 
^hich  comparative  anatomy  furnishes^  was  ena- 
bled to  reconstruct  the  skeletons  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  animals  of  which  the  remains  had 
then  been  discovered,  and  also  to  determine,  with 
the  greatest  probability,  their  exterior  forms,  and 
their  analogy  to  those  animals  with  which  we  are 
now  acquamted. 

Botany,  nothwithstanding  it  has  long  furnished 
fewer  documents  upon  the  ancient  state  of  the 

Slobe,  ought,  nevertheless,  to  be  equalljr  laid  un- 
er  contrmution,  by  the  geologist;  and  it  is  even 
eble  to  cast  more  li^ht  than  zoology  upon  the 
state  of  the  terrestrial  surface,  during  the  most 
ancient  periods  of  its  formation.  Indeed,  at  that 
epoch  when  life  first  began  to  be  manifested  upon 
our  globe,  the  animals  were  all  confined  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  waters,  and  even  these  presented 
but  diminished  specimens  of  their  kinds;  while  a 
powerfiil  vegetation,  forming  vast  forests,  covered 
at  that  eariy  period,  all  such  parts  of  the  earth  as 
were  not  submerged  by  the  sea;  aikl  each  suc- 
ceeding period  of  repose  has  had  iu  own  peculiar 
vegetation^  more  or  less  varied,  and  in  giWter  or 
lees  abundaDce,  according  to  the  circumstances 


which  influence  the  developmem  of  the  beings 
that  composed  it,  and  perhaps,  also,  in  proportion 
to  the  duration  of  these  periods;  but  almost  al- 
ways entirely  different  from  thoee  of  either  the 
preceding  or  succeeding  epochs. 

Of  the  different  associations  of  vegetables 
which  have  successively  inhabited  our  gk>l)e, 
there  are  none  which  so  pointedly  merit  otir  acten- 
tion  as  those  which  seem  to  have  been  first  deve- 
k)ped  upon  its  surface;  which  appear  during  a 
long  spaoe  of  time  to  have  covered  with  dense 
forests  all  those  parts  of  the  earth  that  rone  above 
the  general  level  of  the  waters,  and  of  which  the 
remains  of  successive  growths,  heaped  one  upon 
another,  have  formed  our  \nyen  of  coni,  00  deep, 
extensive  and  numerous;  and  in  this  form  the  re- 
mains of  these  primeval  forests,  which  have 
preceded,  by  so  many  centuries,  the  existence  of 
man,  and  which  now  supply  us  with  fuel,  in  pbce 
of  our  more  modem  forests,  of  which  the  great  in- 
crease of  the  human  family  is  causing  a  rapidly 
augmented  destruction,  have  become  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  the  prosperity  of  nations. 

None  can  doubt  that  coal  owes  its  origin  to  ac- 
cumulated masses  of  vegetables,  changed  and 
modified,  as  probabl3r  the  layers  of  peat  in  our 
marshes  would  be,  if  they  had  been  overiaid  by 
thick  coverings  of  mineral  substances,  compressed 
under  the  weight  of  these,  and  subseqtiently  ex- 
posed to  an  elevated  temperature.  If  farther  con- 
firmation of  this  origin  were  necessary,  it  is  found 
in  the  almost  ligneous  structure  which  oosl  some- 
times presents,  and  in  the  numerous  remains  of 
plants  contained  in  the  rocks  which  accompany 
it* 

But  the  study  of  the  iropresslooe  of  stems, 
leavea,  and  even  fiiiit,  which  are  in  general  con- 
tained, in  so  great  quantities,  in  these  rocks,  proves 
not  only  the  vegetable  origin  of  this  subirtanee, 
but  even  enables  us  to  determine  the  namre  of  the 
vegetables  of  which  it  has  been  formed,  and 
which,  consequently,  at  the  period  of  such  ibnna- 
tion,  occupied  the  surface  of  the  earth.    . 

Among  these  vegetable  imprints,  the  most  fre- 
quent are  those  produced  by  the  leaves  of  the 
rems;  yet  these  fbms  of  the  primitive  world 
are  not  those  which  now  grow  in  our  climates ;  for 
Europe,  at  this  time,  does  not  produce  more  than 
from  thirty  to  forty  species,  while  the  same  regioos 
then  noonshed  more  than  two  hundred,  all  moch 
more  analogous  to  those  now  found  between  the 
tropicks  than  to  those  of  the  temperate  climates. 

In  addition  to  the  leaves  of  ferns,  the  same 
earths  contain  trunks,  the  dimensions  of  which 
render  them  comparable  to  the  most  gigantic  trees 
of  our  forests,  while  their  form  is  wholly  dteaimi- 
lar ;  and  indeed  all  the  ancient  naturalists,  struck 
with  this  dissimilarity,  and  yet  desiring  to  find 
analogous  productions  still  existent,  referred  them 
to  arti^rescent  vegetables,  then  imperfectly  known, 
as  the  bamboos,  palms,  and  the  great  eactni^ 
sometimes  designated  torfMkitUe.    But  a  moie 


*  The  moat  complete  and  valuable  collectioa  af 
plates  of  impresflions  of  these  coal  plants  which  is  ge- 
nerally accessible,  in  this  country,  will  be  found  is 
this  Journal,  vol.  xxix.  No.  2.  This  volume  eontaiis 
Dr.  Hildretb*s  valuable  paper  upon  the  coal  deposit» 
of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  which  he  has  accompanied 
with  some  thirty  pages  of  excellent  drawings  or  fossil 
remains  and  impressions,  msstly  vegetable^  found  is 
the  accompanying  rocks.— *7Vaiis20tor. 
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attentive  compariaon  of  these  products  of  the 
enuinoctial  regiooa  with  (hose  trunks,  ih^  ^rrowth 
or  the  ancient  world,  suffices  to  dissipate  all  rela- 
tions, which  are  founded  only  on  some  resem- 
blances in  the  general  aspect,  that  have  been  at- 
tempted to  be  established  between  them  ;  and  a 
more  profound  examination,  either  of  these  trunks 
or  of  the  leaves  which  accompany  them,  readily 
shows  that  the  vegetables  which  formed  these 
primitive  forests  are  not  identical  with  any  trees 
tBtill  foond  flourishmg  upon  the  earth. 

The  arborescent  ferns  which,  by  the  elegance 
and  magnitude  oC  (heir  exterior,  now  form  one  of 
the  principal  ornaments  of  the  enuatorlal  regions, 
are  the  only  arborescent  vegetables  which  ar^  re- 
cognized, even  in  small  number,  among  the  trees 
of  this  antique  vegetation. 

As  to  the  other  fossil  stems,  remains  of  these 
primitive  forests  of  the  ancient  world,  it  is  among 
the  most  humble  vegetables  of  our  epoch  that  we 
inust  seek  their  analogues. 

For  instance,  the  calamites,  which  attained 
from  four  to  five  metres  (a  little  more  than  13  to 
16  feet)  of  height,  and  from  one  to  two  decimetres 
^not  quite  four  to  eight  inches)  of  diameter,  have 
almost  a  complete  resemblance,  in  all  the  points 
of  their  or^nizaUon,  with  the  ec^uiseta  (norse- 
tails)  which  grow  so  abuiidantlv  m  the  marshy 
situations  of  our  climates,  and  of^which  the  stems, 
hardly  as  large  as  the  finger,  rarely  surpass  one 
ro^tre  (about  39^  inches)  in  height.  The  cala- 
mites, then,  were  arborescent  equiseta,  a  form 
und^  which  these  plants  have  wholly  disappeared 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  iepidodendrons,  of  which  the  numerous 
species  appear  to  have  mainly  constituted  the  fb- 
reats  of  this  ancient  epoch,  and  which  have  pro- 
bably contributed  more  than  all  other  vegetables 
to  the  formation  of  coal,  differ  very  little  from  our 
l^copodiffi.  We  recognize  in  their  trunks  essen- 
tial!^ the  same  structure,  the  same  mode  of  rami- 
fication ;  and  in  short  we  see  inserted  upon  their 
branches  leaves  and  fruits  analogous  to  those  of 
these  vegetables.  But,  while  the  lycopodis  of 
the  present  da^  are  small  plants,  most  frequently 
creeping,  and  similar  to  the  great  mosses,  attain- 
ing very  rarely  one  mdtre  (about  39^  inches)  in 
height,  and  covered  with  very  diminutive  leaves, 
the  Iepidodendrons,  preserving  the  same  form 
and  aspect,  elevated  themselves  to  twenty  or 
twenty-five  metres  (a  little  more  than  65  to  82 
feet,)  naving,  at  their  base,  near  one  mdtre  (about 
39^  inches)  of  diameter,  with  leaves  which  some- 
times attained  to  half  a  m^tre  (over  19|  inches) 
ID  length.  These  were,  consequently,  arbores- 
eeot  lyeopodisD,  comparable,  by  their  stature,  to 
the  largest  firs,  of  whieh  they  enjoyed  the  rank, 
in  this  primitive  world ;  forming,  as  these  now  do, 
immense  ibrests,  in  the  shade  of  which  were  de- 
veloped the  ferns,  so  numerous  at  that  period. 

How  diffeoent  this  powerful  vegetation  from 
that  which  now  clothes,  in  ever-varying  tints,  the 
surface  of  the  earthi  Magnitude,  strength,  and 
activity  of  growth,  constituted  its  essenUal  cha- 
ractensticks ;  the  smallest  plants  of  our  epoch 
irere  then  represented  by  gigantick  forms ;  and 
yet,  what  simplicitjr  of  organization,  and  what 
uniformity  in  the  midst  of  a  vegetation  so  enor- 
mousl 

At  the  pnasDt  day,  even  in  those  regions 
irbeii  aatare  has  wfiered  no  change  at  the  hand 


of  man,  the  eye  reposes  with  delight  upon  trees 
which  are  immediately  distin^ishable  by  the  di« 
versity  of  their  form,  (|md  the  tmts  of  their  foliage; 
and  which  oflen  support  flowers  or  fhiiis  of  the 
most  dissimilar  colors.  This  variety  of  aspect  is 
still  more  strongly  illustrated  by  a  contemplation 
of  the  diversified  shrubs  and  plants  which  fringe 
the  borders  of  our  forests,  or  adorn  our  meadows, 
and  of  which  the  flowers  exhibit  to  us  almost  ail 
the  tints  of  the  prism.  Finally,  there  result  from 
this  diversity  of  structure,  among  these  plants, 
many  varieties  suited  to  the  nourishment  of  man 
or  of^  animals;  and  indeed  such  as  are  even  indis- 
pensable to  their  existence. 

I'he  variety  in  the  organization  and  aspect  of 
the  vegetables  which  at  present  cover  our  globe 
is  indicated  by  the  number  of  natural  groups  intp 
which  they  are  capable  of  being  divided.  These 
groups  or  natural  families  amount  to  more  than 
two  nundred  and  fifty,  of  which  about  two  hundred 
belong  to  the  class  of  the  dicotyledons,  f  which 
consequently  present  the  greatest  variety  or  strue* 
ture,)  and  thirty  to  that  of  the  monocotyledons. 
Now  the  first  of  these  classes,  that  is,  the  two 
hundred  families  which  they  contain,  are  com- 
pletely wanting  in  our  primitive  flora,  and  seklom 
can  we  there  recognise  any  indications  of  the 
monocotyledons. 

The  class  which  constituted,  almost  alone,  the 
vegetation  of  this  primitive  world  is  that  of  the 
vascular  cryptogamia,  which  at  present  compre* 
hends  no  more  than  five  families;  almost  all  of 
which  had  parallels  in  the  ancient  world ;  such  are 
the  ferns,  equiseta  and  lycopodtc  These  fa- 
milies constitute,  thun  to  speak,  the  first  degree  of 
ligneous  vegetation :  they  present,  like  the  arbor- 
escent dicotyledons  or  monocotyledons,  trunks 
more  or  less  developed,  of  a  solid  texture,  although 
more  simple  tban  those  of  these  trees,  and  gar- 
nished with  numerous  leaves ;  but  they  are  de- 
prived of  those  reproducing  organs  which  consti- 
tute the  flowers,  and  they  present,  in  place  of  fruit, 
organs  much  less  complicated. 

These  plants,  so  simple,  so  little  varied  in  their 
organizatioD,  and  whicn,  by  their  number  and  di- 
mensions, rise  not  above  a  very  inferior  rank,  in 
our  present  vegetation,  constituted,  in  the  dawn  of 
the  creation  or  organized  beings,  almost  the  en- 
tire vegetable  kin^om,  and  formed  forests  so  im- 
mense that  we  find  not  their  analogy  in  modem 
times.  The  rigidity  of  the  leaves  of  these  vege- 
tables, the  absence  of  fleshy  fruits  and  farinaceous 
seeds,  would  have  rendered  them  very  unfit  to 
have  served  as  aliment  to  animals :  but  terrestrial 
animals,  at  the  time  of  their  growth,  had  not  yet 
existence ;  the  seas  alone  offered  numerous  inha- 
bitants ;  and  the  vegetable  kingdom,  at  that  pe- 
riod, maintained  undivided  sway  over  all  the  un- 
deluged  portions  of  the  earth;  upon  which  it 
seems  to  nave  been  called  to  play  another  part,  in 
the  economy  of  nature. 

We  cannot  doubt,  in  troth,  that  the  immense 
niass  of  carbon  accumulated  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth,  in  a  state  of  coal,  and  which  is  the  produet 
of  the  destruction  of  those  vegetables  which  grew 
at  that  ancient  epoch,  upon  the  auriace  of  tha 
globe,  has  been  imbibed,  by  those  vegetables,  in 
the  carbonic  aeid  of  the  atmosphere— the  my 
form  under  which  carbon,  not  derived  from  the 
destroction  of  preexisting,  oiganiced  beings,  can 
be  absorbed  by  plants. 
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Now,  a  proportion,  even  very  feeble,  of  carbon- 
ie  acid,  in  the  atmocphere,  is  generally  an  obsta- 
cle to  the  existence  ofanimals,  and  particularly  of 
the  moAt  perfect  classefl  of  rhem,  as  mammif'ers, 
and  birds  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  this  proportion 
is  highly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  vegetables : 
and  if  we  admit  that  there  existed  a  proportion 
very  much  greater  of  this  gas  in  the  primitive  at- 
mosphere of  our  fflobe  than  the  present  atmos- 
phere is  found  to  contain,  we  may  consider  this 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  powerful  vege- 
tation of  these  ancient  epochs. 

This  collection  of^  vegetables,  so  simple,  to  uni- 
fbrin,  and  which  would  conseauently  have  been 
so  little  fitted  to  furnish  suitable  aliment  for  ani- 
mals of  diversified  structure,  such  as  those  exist- 
ing at  the  present  day,  in  purifying  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  then  contain- 
ed in  excess,  would  have  prepared  the  conditions 
necessary  to  a  creation  more  varied :  and  if  we 
•till  wish  to  indulge  that  sentiment  of  pride  which 
has  caused  man  to  assume  that  all  in  nature  has 
been  created  exclusively  for  him,  we  may  suppose 
this  primitive,  vegetable  creation,  which  preceded, 
by  80  many  centuries,  the  appearance  of  man 
upon  the  earthy  was,  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
designed  to  prepate  the  atmospheric  conditions  ne- 
cessary to  his  existence,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
accumulate  those  immense  masses  of  combusti- 
htes  which  his  industry  was  in  future  time  to  ap- 
ply to  his  necessities. 

fiut,  independently  of  this  difference  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  atmosphere,  which  the  formation  of 
these  vast  depots  of  fossil  carbon  renders  extreme- 
ly probable,  may  not  the  nature  of  the  vegetables 
memselves,  that  have  produced  them,  furnish 
some  data  upon  the  other  physical  conditions  to 
which  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  subjected  du- 
ring this  period  1  The  operations  of  nature  now 
going  on  in  different  regions  of  the  globe,  may 
throw  some  light  upon  this  question. 

The  study  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
those  plants  appertaining  to  the  same  families, 
which  alone  oomposed  the  vegetation  of  the  coal 
period,  may,  indeed,  indicate  to  us  the  climacte- 
riek  conditions  and  consequently  the  physical 
eauses  which  lavored  the  increase  of  stature  as 
well  as  the  great  frequency  of  thefte  vegetables  \ 
and  we  may  conclude  from  these,  with  much  pro- 
bability, that  the  same  causes  determined  their 
preponderance  at  that  epoch. 

We  see  for  example,  that  the  ferns,  equiseta, 
and  lycopodias  attain  a  more  lofly  stature  in  pro- 
portion as  their  geographical  position  approaches 
the  equator.  Thus  it  is  only  in  the  hottest  re- 
gions of  the  globe,  that  we  find  those  arborescent 
rams  which  combine  with  the  towering  and  ma- 
jeatick  mien  of  the  palms,  the  elegnnt  folisge  of 
the  ordinary  ferns,  and  of  which  we  have  indicat- 
ed the  existence  in  the  coal  formations.  In  these 
same  regions  the  equiseta  and  lycopodies  attain  to 
a  stature  double  or  triple  that  which  the  largest  of 
these  speeies  present  in  temperate  climates.  A 
second  condition  appears  to  have  a  still  more 
marked  influence  upon  their  preponderance,  in  re- 
ference to  the  vegetables  of  other  families,  name- 
ly, humidity  and  uniformity  of  climate ;  conditions 
which  are  united  in  the  highest  perfection,  in  the 
■mall  islands  situated  far  oistant  from  continents. 

In  such  islands,  indeed,  the  extent  of  the  sur- 
lounding  oceans  fixes  a  temperattire  with  but 


slight  variations,  and  coupled  with  perpetual  bs- 
miaity ;  circumstances  which  appear  to  fkvor,  in 
a  remarkable  mRnner,  the  development  and  the 
variety  of  specifick  forms  among  the  ferns  and  the 
analocfous  plants;  while,  on  the  contrary*,  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  conditions,  the  pheno- 
gamous  plants  are  little  varied,  and  are  far  less 
numerous.  From  these  causes  rt  results,  that 
while  on  the  extensive  continents  of  the  eanh  the 
vascular  cryptogamick  plants,  such  as  the  ferns, 
Ivcopodise,  equiseta,  &c.  oflen  form  scarcely  one- 
fifiieth  of  the  total  number  of  vegetables,  yet  in 
the  small  islands  of  the  equatorial  regions,  these 
same  plants  constitute  almost  half,  and  ia  some 
cases,  even  two-thirds  of  all  the  vegetables  which 
inhabit  them. 

The  archipelagos,  situated  between  the  tro- 
picks,  such  as  ilie  islands  of  the  great  Pacifick 
ocean,  or  the  Antilles,  are,  then,  the  points  of  the 
^lobe  which  at  the  present  time  present  vegeta- 
tion the  most  analogous  to  that  which  existed 
upon  the  earth  when  the  vegetable  kingdom 
commenced,  for  the  first  time,  to  develop  itself 
thereon. 

Detailed  examination  of  the  vegetables  wbidi 
accompany  the  coal  cannot  fail,  therefore,  to  in- 
duce tiie  inference  that  at  this  remote  epoch  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  in  the  countries  where  are 
found  those  vast  depots  of  fossil  carbon  with  which 
we  are  most  familiar,  namely,  in  fiarope  and 
North  America,  offered  the  -same  dimacterick 
conditions  which  now  exist  in  the  archipelagos  of 
the  equinoctial  regions ;  and  probably  a  geogra- 
phical Configuration  little  different. 

When  we  consider  the  number  and  thidmess 
of  the  layers  which  constitute  most  of  the  coa) 
formations,  and  examine  the  changes  that,  from 
first  to  last,  have  taken  place  in  the  specifick  forms 
of  those  vegetables  of  which  they  have  been  con- 
stituted, we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  this  stupendous 
primitive  vegetation,  during  a  long  interval,  must 
have  covered  with  its  dense  forests  ail  parts  of 
the  globe  which  were  at  that  period  elevated 
above  the  sea;  for  all  these  present  thenmelvei 
with  the  same  characteristicks  in  Europe  and 
America ;  and  equinoctial  Asia,  as  well  as  New 
Holland,  seem  therefore  to  have  participated,  in 
this  general  uniformity  of  the  structure  of  vegeta- 
bles. 

Nevertheless,  this  primitive  vegetable  existence 
promptly  disappeared,  to  give  place  to  a  new  cre- 
ation, composed  of  beings  of  an  organization  less 
extraordinary  than  the  preceding,  tnit  almost 
equally  different  from  such  as  flourish  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

To  what  cause  can  we  attribute  the  destnctMA 
of  all  the  plants  which  characterize  this  remarka- 
ble vegetation. 

(s  it  due  to  some  violent  revolution  of  th6  gloliel 
Did  it  arise  from  the  gradual  change  of  the  phy- 
sical conditions  necessary  to  their  existence;  a 
change  in  part  arising  from  the  presence  of  these 
vegetables  themselves?  These  Questions  cannot 
be  resolved  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
upon  the  subject. 

Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  deposition  of 
the  last  layers  of  the  coal  formation  was  followed 
by  the  destruction  of  all  the  species  which  consti- 
tuted this  primitive  vegetation,  and  particularly  of 
those  gigantic  trees  <?  pectiliar  stnicture,  as  the 
lycopodiaces,  the  ferns  and  the  equiseta  of  gi- 
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^antick  irrowth;  which  was  an  eBseotial  character- 
istick  of  this  primitive  creation.* 

Af\er  the  destruction  of  this  primitive  vegeta- 
tion, the  ve$^table  kingdom  appears  for  a  long  pe- 
riod not  to  have  attained  the  same  degree  of  deve- 
lopment. Indeed,  in  the  numerous  layers  of  se- 
condary earths  which  succeed  the  coal  formations 
w&  scarcely  ever  find  those  masses  of  vegetable 
imprints,  a  species  of  natural  herbariums,  which, 
in  these  ancient  depots 'Of  carbon,  attest  to  us  the 
eimultaneoas  existence  of  a  prodigious  nomber  of 
plants.  Scarcely  in  any  part  of  these  formations 
do  we  meet  with  thick  layers  of  fossil  combusti- 
bles; and  never  are  such  layers  often  repeated,  or 
found  of  such  great  ejttent  as  in  the  coal  deposits. 
Either  the  vegetable  kingdom  at  this  period  occu- 
pied more  circumscribed  portions  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  or  its  scattered  indinduals  covered  but 
incompletely  a  soil  of  little  fertility,  and  of  which 
the  revolutions  of  the  globe  had  not  permitted 
them  to  become  tranquil  posse^piors;  or,  finally, 
the  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  not 
lavorable  to  the  presefvation  of  the  vegetables 
which  then  inhabited  it. 

Tet  that  iotig  period  which  separated  the  coal 
n*om  the  tertiary  formations,  a  period  that  was 
the  theatre  of  so  many  physical  revolutions  of  the 
^lobe,  and  which  witnessed  the  appearance,  >in 
the  waters  of  the  deep,  of  gigantic  reptiles,  types 
of  the  fantastical  or^nizations  in  which  we  may 
suppose  we  ofien  recognize  those  monsters  born 
of  the  imaginations  of  the  poets  of  antiquity;  this 
period,  I  say,  is  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  by  the  preponderance  of  two 
families  which  are  lost,  so  to  speak,  in  the  midst  of 
the  immense  variety  of  vegetables  with  which 
the  surface  of  the  earth  is  covered,  at  the  present 
day,  but  which  then  predominated  over  all  the 
others,  by  their  number  and  their  magnitude. 
These  are  the  cwivfera^  of  which  the  fir,  pine, 
yew  and  cypress  furnish  well  known  examples; 
and  the  cycadtm^  vegetables  wholly  exotick,  less 
numerous  at  the  present  day,  than  at  this  ancient 
period,  and  which  joined  to  the  leaves  and  mien 
of  the  palms,  the  essential  structure  of  the  coni- 
leFBB.  The  existence  of  these  two  families,  du- 
ring this  period,  is  of  high  importance  as  signal- 
izing an  intimate  relation  oetween  them,  by  their 
organization;  and  they  form  the  intermediate  link 
between  the  vascular  ctyptogaraia,  which  coip- 
poeed,  almost  alone,  the  primitive  vegetation  of 
the  coal  period,  and  the  phanerogamick  dicotyle- 
dons, strictly  speaking,  which  constituted  a  ma- 
jority of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  during  the  terti- 
aryperiod. 

Thus,  to  the  vascular  crypt ogamia,  the  first  de- 
cree of  ligneous  vegetation,  succeeded  the  coni- 
lerse  and  the  cycadese,  which  held  a  rank  more 
elevated  in  the  vegetable  scale;  and  to  these  Inst 
succeeded  the  dicotyledonous  plants,  which  occu- 
py the  summit  of  that  scale. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  in  the  animal, 
there  has  been,  then,  a  gradual  improvement  in 

*  We  find,  it  is  true,  in  some  parts  of  the  secoDdary 
formations,  a  small  number  of  arborescent  ferns  and 
of  the  gi^nttek  eaoiseta;  but  yet  of  a  stature  much 
Issa  considerable  tnan  those  of  the  coal  formations  ; 
Dor  do  we  discover,  there,  any  trace  of  the  arbores- 
cent lycopodiacee  analogous  to  the  lepidodendrons. — 
jSvihof^^  noU, 
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the  organization  of  the  beings  which  have  suc- 
cessively existed  upon  our  earth,  from  the  first 
which  appeared  upon  its  surface  even  to  those  that 
inhabit  it  at  the  present  day. 

The  tertiary  period,  during  which  were  deposit- 
ed those  earths  that  now  form  the  soil  of  the  prin- 
cipaPcapitals  of  Europe,  as  London,  Paris,  and 
Vienna,  witnessed  transformations,  in  the  organ- 
ick  world,  greater  than  any  of  those  which  had 
taken  place  since  the  destruction  of  the  primitive 
vegetation. 

In  the  animal  kingdom  :  the  creation  of  mam-> 
mifers,*  a  class  which  all  naturalists  concur  in 
placing  at  the  summit  of  the  animal  scale,  and  by 
which  nature  seems  to  have  preluded  the  creation 
of  man ;  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  creation 
of  the  'dicotyledons,  a  grand  division  which,  by 
unanimous  consent,  botanists  have  always  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  kingdom,  and  which,  by  the 
variety  of  its  fbrms  and  organization,  W  the  mag- 
nitude of  its  leaves  and  the  beautv  of'^its  flowem 
and  its  fruits,  must,  of  necessity,  have  imprinted 
upon  vegetation,  an  aspect  very  different  from 
that  which  it  had  offered  through  all  previous 
periods. 

This  class  of  dicotyledons,  of  which  we  are 
scarcely  able  to  cite  any  indications  at  the  close  of 
the  secondary,  presented  itself,  all  at  once,  during 
the  tertiary  period,  with  preponderating  influence. 
It  then,  as  at  the  present  day,  held  dominion  over 
other  classes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  both  in  re- 
ference to  the  number  and  variety  of  the  species,  . 
as  well  as  the  magnitude  of  the  individuals^ 
Thus  the  assemblage  of  vegetables  which  inha- 
bhed  our  climes  during  the  deposition  of  the  terti- 
ary formation,  which  enveloped  their  ruins  in  its 
sedimentary  layers,  were  intimately  allied  to  the 
mass  of  our  present  vegetation,  and  more  parti«* 
culariy  to'  the  flora  of  the  temperate  regions  of 
E  urope  and  A  merica.  The  soil  of  these  countries 
was  covered  then,  as  at  present,  with  pines,  fire^ 
culms,  poplars,  birches,  elms,  walnuts,  maples,  and 
other  trees  almost  identical  with  those  which  still 
flourish  in  our  climates. 

And  yet,  not  only  do  we  not  recognize  any 
indications  of  those  singular  vegetables  which 
characterized  the  primitive  forests  of  the  coal  pe- 
riod, but  we  rarely  encounter,  there,  even  fragments 
of  plants  analogous  to  those  which  now  vegetate 
between  the  tro  picks. 

We  do  not,  however,  necessarily  infer  that  the 
same  vegetable  fbrms  have  been  perpetuated  from 
this  epoch,  still  very  ancient,  (since  it  preceded  the 
existence  of  man,)  to  the  present  day.  No:  very 
sensible  difi'erences  almost  always  distinguish  these 
inhabitants  of  our  globe,  very  recent,  ereoloffically, 
but  exceedingly  ancient,  chronologically,  from  our 
cotemporaneous  vegetables  to  which  they  seem 
moBtneariy  allied ;  and  i\\e  existence  in  these  same 
earths,  in  the  north  of  France,  of  palms,  very 
different  from  those  which  still  vegetate  upon 
the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  a  small 

*  In  placino:  the  first  appeaianee  of  mammifers  at 
the  epoch  of  the  tertiaxy  formation,  I  do  not  include 
the  fact,  unequalled  elsewhere;  of  the  fossil  mammi- 
fers of  Stonesfield;  a  case  which  forms  an  exception  to 
all  former  experience,  and  which  cannot  be  detailed  iji 
so  limited  an  essay.— %^t/Mor'«  note. 

For  drawings  and  brief  descriptions  of  these  fossils, 
which  occurred  in  ooZtto,  see  Lyell's  Geology,  Ameri- 
can edition.  Vol.  I,  pp.  154-5.^  3>a»«/ator. 
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number  of  other  plants  which  appertain  to  families 
DOW  limited  to  the  more  torrid  rei^ions,  seem  to 
indicate  that  at  this  epoch  central  Europe  enjoyed 
a  temperature  more  elevated  than  at  present; 
which,  besides,  accords  very  well  vfith  what  we 
may  deduce  from  the  presence,  in  the  same  forma- 
tions, and  the  same  countries,  of  elephants,  rhino- 
ceroses and  hippopotami,  animals  which  are  now 
rarely  found  to  ranee  beyond  the  tropicks. 

w  hat  an  astonishiug  contrast  between  the  as- 
pect of  nature  during  modem  geological  periods, 
and  that  which  she  offered  when  the  primitive  ve- 
getation covered  the  stirface  of  the  globe  ! 

Indeed,  at  the  periods  in  question  of  the  geo- 
logical history  of  tne  world,  the  earth  had  already 
assumed,  in  f^reat  part,  at  least,  the  form  which  it 
presents  at  the  present  day  ;  continents  very  ex- 
tended, and  mountains  greatly  elevated,  fixed 
and  determined  varied  climates,  and  thus  favored 
diversity  of  beings.  In  this  way,  in  countries  of 
little  extent,  the  vegetable  kingdom  offered  us 
plants  equally  as  diversified,  one  from  another,  as 
those  found  growing  at  the  present  day. 

To  the  coniferse,  with  their  narrow  durable 
leaves  of  sombre  green,  were  ioined  birches,  pop- 
lars, walnuts,  and  maples,  with  broad  leaves  of  a 
more  lively  tint ;  and  in  the  shade  of  these  trees, 
on  the  borders  of  watere  or  upon  their  surface  flou- 
rished herbaceous  plants  analogous  to  those  which 
at  present  embellish  our  fields  by  the  diversity  of 
their  forms  and  colours,  and  the  variety  of  which 
renders  them  suitable  to  satisfy  the  different  tastes 
of  an  infinity  of  animals,  of  all  classes. 

The  forests  of  the  ancient  world,  like  those  of 
our  epoch,  served,  indeed,  as  a  refuge  fbr  a  vast 
number  of  animcds,  more  or  less  analogous  to 
those  which  still  inhabit  our  globe.  Thus  ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses,  wild  hoars,  bears,  lions  and 
■tags,  of  ail  forms  and  of  all  statures,  have  suc- 
cessively inhabited  them ;  while  birds,  reptiles, 
and  numerous  insects,  complete  this  map  of  na- 
ture, as  she  presented  herself,  upon  such  parts  of 
the  earth  as  were  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
oceans ;  the  whole  forming  a  scene  equally  beau- 
tiful and  equally  varied  as  that  which  is  still  wit- 
nessed upon  the  emerged  portions  of  our  globe. 

On  the  contrary,  at  the  dawn  of  the  creation  of 
orjyranized  beings,  the  terrestrial  surface,  divided, 
without  doubt,  into  an  infinity  of  islands,  low. 
and  with  a  climate  almost  uniform,  was,  it  is 
true,  covered  with  immense  vegetables ;  but  these 
trees,  differing  little  from  each  other  in  their  aspect, 
and  the  tint  of  their  folia^  ;  deprived  of  flowers 
and  those  fruits  with  brilliant  colors  which  so 
highly  adorn  many  of  our  large  trees,  must  have 
imprinted,  upon  that  vegetation,  a  monotony  not 
interrupted  even  by  those  small  herbaceous  plants 
that,  by  the  elegance  of  their  flowers,  constitute 
the  ornament  of  our  groves. 

Add  to  this,  that  neither  mammifer,  or  bird,  nor 
any  animal,  in  shore,  was  present  to  enliven  these 
dense  forests,  and  we  may  be  able  to  form  a  very 
just  idea  of  this  primitive  nature  ;  sombre,  cheer- 
ess  and  silent,  but  at  the  same  time  so  imposing 
by  its  grandeur,  and  by  the  space  which  it  has 
been  called  to  fill  in  the  history  of  the  globe. 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  a  rude  outline  of  the  great 
revolutions  of  terrestrial  vegetation,  as  the  research- 
es made  upon  this  subject,  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  have  enabled  us  to  trace  them.  Each  day 
will  doubtless  add  new  traits  to  these  details ;  but 
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recent  discoveries,  by  confirming  the  results  at 
which  we  had  previously  arrived,  seem  to  assure ni 
that  this  general  delineation  will  not  experience 
great  changes  when,  thanks  to  the  maierials  that 
are  being  collected  on  all  sides  fbr  this  object,  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  transform  this  rougrh  draught 
into  a  picture  more  finished  and  complete. 


SIXTH  ANirUAL   BEPORT  OT  THB   Pl 

AND  DIRKCTOBB  OF  THB  PORTSMOUTH  ASB 
ROAROKB  RAILROAD. 

In  submitting  to  the  stockholders  of  the  Ports- 
mouth and  Roanoke  railroad  a  report  of  the  pro- 
gress, business  and  prospects  of  the  company  do- 
rin^  the  past  year,  resp^tfully  represent: 

That  the  subscription  of  850,000,  aQthorizad 
by  law  and  accepted  by  your  last  general  meet- 
ing, was  made  and  the  money  paid  by  the  boan! 
of^public  works,  in  Aogtist  last,  which  som,  it 
was  believed,  would  enable  this  board,  besides  sa- 
tisfying all  pressing  demands,  to  have  completed 
the  warehouse  and  Wharf  which  had  been  com- 
menced in  Portsmouth  ;  this  would  have  beea  ef- 
fected, but  fbr  the  melancholy  accident  which 
happened  about  this  period.    A  train  carrying  a 
number  of  persons  residing  along  the  hne  of  the 
road,  who  had  tor  recreation  merely  visited  the 
towns,  on  their  return  were  met  by  a  train  bring- 
ing a  load  of  lumber,  a  short  distance  beyond 
Sufiblk,  at  the  only  point  on  the  road  wb&re  a 
meeting  would  have  been  considered  dsngerous. 
As  both  were  descending,  and  not  percenred  bv 
either  until  too  late  to  arrest  their  proprress,  a  col- 
lision ensued  most  disastrous  in  its  coDsequences. 
Demands  fbr  payment  increased:  these  and  the 
expense  in  replacing  the  coaches  destroyed,  ab- 
sorbed all  our  funds,  and  for  some  time  the  reve- 
nue was  insufiicient  to  meet  the  current  expenses. 
When  business  revived,  and  the  Weldon  bridge 
was  nearly  prepared  for  use,  two  additional  en- 
gines were  procured,  which  unfortunately  proved 
too  heavy  for  our  road,  a  portion  of  which  was 
discovered  to  be  decaying. '  Another  accident  not 
less  fatal  in  its  consequences  tiian  the  former,  oc- 
curred a  few  days  afler  we  had  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  Roanoke,  when  our  prospects  seemed 
most  promising.    This  was  occasioned  by  the  ele- 
vation of  the  end  of  an  iron  rail  perceived  too  late  to 
be  prevented.    B^  do  u  a  ling  it  threw  the  engine 
ofi*,  the  track,  which  suddenly  checking  the  pro- 
gress of  the  train,  caused  a  dreadful  crush  of  all 
the  coaches  which  were  next  the  engine.    Until 
that  fatal  event,  this  position  was  believed  the 
least  liable  to  injury,  in  case  of  accident,  as  can  in 
the  rear  had  several  times  run  ofiT,  without  injury 
to  the  coaches  in  front  of  them.    The  practice  af 
placing  the  coaches  in  rear  of  the  burthen  cars 
has  from  that  day  been  adopted  by  us,  and,  we  are 
informed,  other  roads  have  made  the  same  change 
afler  hearing  of  our  misfortune. 

This  second  dreadful  calamity,  added  to  the 
state  of  dilapidation  in  which  that  portion  of  the 
road  between  Portsmouth  and  Suffolk  was  found 
to  be,  threatened  a  total  suspension  of  all  the  bu- 
siness of  the  road.  But  by  increased  exertioa 
such  repairs  have  been  effected,  and  by  improve- 
merits  in  the  condition  and  management  of  the 
engines,  and  regularity  in  the  runnings  oonfideoce 
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Beems  in  a  great  meamiro  restored,  and  the  travel 
has  so  much  increased  as  to  justify  the  opinion 
heretofore  expressed  that  lew  roads  in  our  coun- 
try have  a  better  prospect  of  ultimate  success. 

Aroon^  the  errors  into  which  we  have  fallen,  it 
is  believed  that  the  effort  to  establish  and  carry  on 
^n  extensive  manufacture  of  machinery  has  proved 
the  most  expensive,  though  in  the  infancy  of  our 
establishment  the  difficulty  and  delay  met  with  in 
promptly  pr6curing  necessary  articles  or  repairs 
seemed  to  render  such  an  establishment  indispen- 
sable. Now  when  the  number  of  such  factories 
has  greatly  increased,  conducted  by  workmen  for 
their  own  account,  it  is  believed  that  a  small  part 
of  the  fbree,  heretofore  deemed  necessary,  will  be 
required,  consequently  reducing  greatly  these  ex- 
penditures. Considerable  loss  has  also  been  sus- 
tained by  being  compelled,  in  consequence  of  a 
mail  contract  and  the  delay  in  finishing  Weldon 
bridge,  to  purchase  stages  and  horses,  which  we 
had  contracted  to  have  furnished  up  to  the  period 
when  it  was  supposed  they  would  be  no  longer  re- 
quired. That  pieriod  having  arrived,  being  una- 
ble to  renew  or  extend  our  contract,  and  the  bridge 
aiill  unfinished,  the  purchase  was  indispensable. 

Application  was  made  to  our  late  legislature  for 
a  loan,  on  a  pledge  of  the  stock  and  profits  of  the 
company.  The  terms  on  which  it  has  been  au- 
thonzed,  require  the  consent  of  the  stockholders ; 
the  law  is  submitted  for  your  consideration.  It 
may  be  proper  to  remark  that  a  reliance  on  that 
aid  has  enabled  us  to  procure  a  credit,  without 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  con- 
tinued the  operations  of  the  road. 

By  agreement  with  the  Wilmington  company 
we  are  permitted  to  use  their  road  to  Halifax,  and 
when  finished  (which  it  is  expected  will  be  about 
the  first  of  July  next,)  to  continue  our  run  to  En- 
field, about  ten  miles  farther  south,  by  which  their 
stage  route  will  be -much  shortened.  Mutual  in- 
terest will  secure  the  continuance  of  that  ffood 
feeling,  which  has  evQr  prevailed  between  these 
companies. 

An  agreement  has  also  been  entered  into  with 
the  Maryland  and  Vii^ginia  steamboat  company, 
which,  while  it  afibrds  increased  expedition  and 
comfort  to  travellers,  cannot  fail  greatly  to  advance 
the  intei«st  of  both  companies. 

With  the  aid  relied  on  from  the  state,  the  com- 

Canv  will  be  relieved  from  existing  debts,  be  ena- 
led  to  finish  the  wharf  and  warehouse  so  much 
needed  for  tho  accommodation  of  the  business  of 
the  road,  and  to  procure  necessary  engines  and 
coaches,  and  then  by  means  of  the  connexions  al- 
ready secured,  we  feel  fully  justified  in  our  expree- 
aion  of  confidence  in  the  value  of  this  enterprise. 
The  reports  of  the  treasurer  and  general  agent 
are  herewith  submitted. 
By  order  of  the  board. 

Arthvb  Emm SRBoir,  President. 
Ofiice  of  the  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  > 
Railroad  Company.  $ 

n  ibe  President  and  Dxrecton  "of  the  Ports- 
mouth and  Roanoke  Railroad  Oompany : 

Oenilemen  .-—Although  from  personal  observa- 
tion yott  may  be  presumed  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  the  work  under  your  control 
which  has  been  committed  to  my  management,  it 
may  be  considered  my  duty  according  to  usage  to 


review  the  operations  upon  the  road  since  the  af- 
fairs of  the  company  were  confided  to  me. 

By  reference  to  the  5ch  annual  report  of  the 
president  and  directors,  it. will  be  seen  that  the 
road  was  opened  to  Garysburg  in  Aii|rust,  1836. 
The  tardy  progress  of  the  remainder  of  the  work, 
comprising  the  superintendence  from  Garysburg 
to  the  Roanoke  river,  the  bridge  across  the  Roan- 
oke, and  the  road  and  fixtures  at  Weldon,  render- 
ing my  personal  attention  only  occasionally  neces- 
sary, I  voluntarily  relinquished  one  half  of  my 
annual  salary  in  October,  1836,  still  however  re- 
taining entire  charge  of  the  transportation  until 
May,  1837,  when,  agreeably  to  some  general  regu- 
lations of  the  stockholders,  the  duties  of  general 
agent  of  transportation  devolved  on  the  president 
of  the  company,  and  I  confined  myself  entirely  to 
the  completion  of  the  road,  which  was  efi'ected  in 
November,  that  is,  on  the  27th  of  November  last, 
the  bridge  over  the  Roanoke  was  so  far  completed 
as  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  cars,  which  com* 
menced  on  that  day  running  regularly  to  Weldon. 

On  the  Ist  January,  1838, 1  again  resumed  the 
char^  of  the  transportation  department  by  a  re- 
solution of  the  board  appointing  me  the  "general 
agent  and  superintendent  of  the  affairs  of  the 
company."  I  found  the  road  very  much  injured 
by  the  use  of  two  heavy  engines  which  had  been 
most  ill-ad  visably  placed  upon  it.  Between  Ports- 
mouth and  Suffolk,  where  the  rails  had  undergone 
some  decay,  the  road  was  entirely  broken  down, 
and  almost  impassable.  Between  Sufiblk  and 
Weldon,  although  much  of  the  iron  was  broken 
and  many  of  the  rails  crushed,  this  portion  of  the 
road  was  not  so  materially  injured.  My  attention 
was  immediately  directecl  to  the  repairs  of  the 
road,  and  a  large  force  was  employed,  which  soon 
put  it  in  a  condition  that  has,  I  believe,  given  ge- 
ners^l  satisfaction  to  the  public  and  to  all  concern- 
ed. The  engines  were  also  put  in  repair ;  and 
without  going  into  details,  let  it  suffice  to  say,  that, 
since  the  10th  of*  January,  the  cars  have  been 
running  with  a  re^lanty  and  speed  unsurpassed 
by  anv  other  road  in  the  country.  And,  as  1  ob- 
servea  in  my  report  to  the  board  in  May  last,  no- 
thing is  now  wanting  but  an  administration  of  the 
afiairs  of  the  coinpany  upon  the  system  which  has 
been  adopted.  The  simplicity  of  a  railroad  with 
its  embankments,  excavation,  bridges,  and  iron- 
capped  superstructure,  and  the  great  ease  with 
which  high  velocities  are  attained,  and  immense 
burdens  transported,  are  too  apt  to  beguile  those 
unacquainted  with  such  matters  into  the  belief 
that  all  is  accomplished  when  the  wheels  are  put 
in  motion,  when  in  fact  the  work  is  but  just  be- 
gun. Besides  the  many  heavy  losses  which  com- 
panies have  sustained,  the  whole  railway  system 
has  tvell  nigh  been  brotight  into  disrepute  by  so 
fallacious  an  opinion.  A  reference  to  my  printed 
reports,  but  more  especially  my  communications 
on  file  in  the  office  of  the  company,  will  show  the 
great  anxiety  1  have  felt,  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  your  improvement,  to  leave  the 
management  of'^vour  road  in  competent  hands. 

In  my  report  of  1836,  neariv  twelve  months  be- 
fore the  completion  of  the  railroad,  in  my  remarks 
under  the  head  of  transporta^on,  1  observe,  in  re- 
lation to  the  agent,  that  the  various  and  compli- 
cated duties  to  be  performed  by  such  an  officer 
after  the  completion  of  the  rom — including  the 
enforcement  of  established  regulations,  the  insti- 
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tution  of  Buch  rules  as  may  be  (bund  necefinary 
lor  the  well  ordering  and  conducting  of  the  aflhirs 
of  the  company,  the  diaburaements,  repairs  of  the 
road,  and  frequently  important  negotiations — in- 
dicate the  necessity  of  filling  the  apnointment 
with  one  whose  thorough  knowledcre  of  business, 
enlarged  and  liberal  views,  qualify  him  for  its 
duties.  And  again  I  observe  the  connexion  of 
this  with  other  improvements,  with  steamboats 
and  stage  lines,  and  the  collisions  and  difierences 
which  cannot  fail  to  arise,  attach  to  your  agent  a 
responsibility  of  no  ordinary  character,  and  require 
the  exercise  of  great  firmness,  with  a  full  and 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  company.  And  in  my  last  annu- 
al report,  after  adverting  to  the  many  advantages 
resulting  from  a  connexion  with  other  improve- 
ments in  progess,  and  the  great  addition  thereby 
to  your  income,  I  say  that  even  with  such  brilliant 
prospects,  the  road  cannot  succeed  without  the 
most  skilful  and  prudent  management  of  its  gene- 
ral operations,  and  the  strictest  economy  in  the 
application  of  its  resources;  and  this  can  only  be 
insured  by  able  and  zealous  officers,  and  I  now 
take  the  occasion  to  repeat  that  no  advantages, 
nor  can  any  combination  of  circumstances  coun- 
teract the  efiects  of  bad  management,  and  I  reite- 
rate that  with  prudent  and  skilful  management, 
your  road  cannot  fail  to  be  productive. 

The  repairs  of  the  road  since  the  1st  of  Janua- 
ry, notwithstanding  the  many  disadvantage»  un- 
der which  they  have  been  made  in  the  short  days 
of  the  most  inclement  winter  months,  and  the  ad- 
vantajre  always  taken  ef  urgent  necessity,  such 
as  existed  in  the  crippled  state  of  the  road  be- 
tween Portsmouth  and  Suffolk,  have  only  cost 
94762  S5:  of  this  82711  17  have  been  expended 
between  Portsmouth  and  Suffolk,  and  the  remain- 
der 82051  16,  between  Suffolk  and  Weldon. 
There  are  now  engaged  in  the  repairs  of  the 
road,  five  overseers  and  thirty  hands.  It  is  ne- 
cessary, however,  and  directions  have  according- 
ly been  given  to  increase  this  force  to  about  60 
hands  for  a  few  months,  w;ith  the  view  of  remov- 
ing the  earth  from  the  rails  which  was  beaten 
down  against  them  from  the  horse-path  by  the 
rains  of  the.  past  season,  and  the  weeds  and  grass 
which  were  permitted  to  decay  and  lodge  around 
the  timbers,  and  which  are  now  springing  up  with 
renewed  vigor,  and,  if  not  soon  removed,  will  to- 
tally destro)r  the  road. 

All  experience  has  proved  the  advantage  and 
(he  economy  of  keeping  on  band  a  supply  of  tim- 
ber. Contracts  are  made  cheaper  when  it  is 
known  the  demand  is  not  pressing,  and  by  being 
seasoned  before  used,  the  durability  is  much  in- 
creased. I  have  accordingly  contracted  for  about 
three  hundred  thousand  feet  of  rails  and  thirty 
thousand  sills,  to  be  delivered  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  Tkts  amount  will  be  sufficient  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  will  leave  a  good  supply  on  hand  for  the 
ensuing  year.  I  have  also  given  directions  for  the 
erection  of  suitable  sheds  for  the  preservation  of 
the  tknber,  and  for  buildings  contiguous  to  them, 
fbr  the  accemmodatioH  of  the  overseers,  and  hands 
engaged  in  the  repair  of  the  road*,  who  on  rainy 
days,  can  be  occupied  in  dressing  and  preserving 
the  timber  fbr  use. 

The  road  between  Portsmouth  and  Sufiblk  was 
completed  in  the  summer  of  1884.  The  super- 
■tructuiie  CjODiists  of  heart  piae  rails  7  by  5  inchesi 


keyed  into  oak,  pine,  chinquepin,  sasBafras,  and 
cypreps  sills,  8  teet  long  and  from  10  to  14  inches 
m  diameter,  flatted  on  one  side  and  placed  4  feet 
apart.    The  iron  on  this  ponion  of  the  road  is  { 
by  2\  inches.    Between  Suffolk  and  Weldon,  the 
Ruperstructure  is  on  the  same  plan  as  the  above. 
T^e  iron  is  I  by  2  inches;  the  rails  are  5  by  9 
inches,  keyed  into  sills  of  oak  hoc  less  than  12 
inches  in  diameter,  and  placed  5  feet  apart.    Tbe 
timbers  were  laid  at  different  periods  between  die 
summer  of  1834  and  the  winter  of  1836.    Tbe  re- 
pairs on  this  portion  of  the  road,  during  the  pre- 
sent  year,  will  comprise  the  renewal  of  about  ooe- 
sixth  of  the  timbers  between  Suffolk  and  Black- 
water,  and  but  very  few  fbr  the  remainder.    Be- 
tween Portsmouth  and  Suffolk  it  will  be  oeceaEa- 
?to  replace  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  tiroben. 
he    bridges  will  require   very  partial  repain 
But  few  of  them  need  any.     whenever  it  is  oe^ 
cessary  to  renew  any  portion  of  the  road  endreij, 
I  would  advise  the  adoption  of  the  superstructuie 
recommended  by  me  for  the  Roanoke,  Daoriile 
and  Junction  Railroad,  and  which  is  now  being 
put  down  on  the  Wilmington  and  Raleigh  Rail- 
road.   By  this  plan,  the  rails  are  fasAen^  on  tbe 
tops  of  (he  sills  by  trenails  and  knees,  insteai  of 
being  keyed  as  they  ordinarily  are  into  the  sills. 
This  renders  it  necessary  that  the  sills  shoaki  be 
square  and  entirely  of  heart — and  indeed  tbe  ne- 
cessity of  the  last  requisite  is  no  leas  importaot 
upon  kuy  plan,  for  the  sap  not  only  rots  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  but  promotes  the  rapkt 
decay  of  any  timbers  in  contact  with  it,  and  there- 
fore the  contracts  herein  reported  are  for  heart 
silfs. 

I  have  stated  that  the  engines  are  now  and 
have  been  running  with  great  regularity.  The 
time  consumed  in  the  daily  trips  over  tne  road, 
(includ ing  delays)  is  6^  hours.  Deducting  deten- 
tions fbr  wood  and  water,  it  gives  fbr  the  travel- 
ling time  6^  hours,  being  a  speed  at  the  rate  of 
16  miles  per  hour.  This  statement,  compared 
with  the  state  of  things  which  existed  just  prior 
to  my  taking  charge  of  the  road,  (as  for  example, 
the  cars  were  from  2(  to  3  hours  in  running  be- 
tween Portsmouth  and  Suffolk,  a  distance  oi  17^ 
mUes,)  gives  an  idea  at  once  of  the  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  road.  It  is  now  in 
good  repair ;  but  >to  keep  it  so,  will  require  the 
most  constant  attention.  I  would  hereby  remark, 
while  on  the  subject,  that  the  arrangements  which 
have  been  made,  contemplate  the  most  iborou^ 
repairs  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  The  lo- 
terests  of  the  company,  and  their  duty  to  the  pub- 
lic, require  that  the  road  should  be  kept  in  the 
best  possible  order. 

I  have  next  to  state  the  condition  of  the  motive- 
power  and  vehicles  of  transportation.  When  I 
took  charge  of  the  road,  the  two  heavy  engines, 
before  metitioned  as  having  done  so  moeh  dam- 
age  to  the  road,  were  condemned  by  me,  on  ac- 
count of  their  weight,  (though  in  other  respects 
very  superior  machines,)  and  under  an  order  of 
the  board  to  sell  them,  a  contract  has  been  made 

m 

with  the  maker  to  exchange  them  fbr  lighter  en- 
gines. Of  the  remaining  five  engines,  there  was 
but  one  in  running  order — the  other  four  bad  been 
improperly  condemned  by  the  late  foreman  of  the 
shops,  as  will  appear  by  the  annexed  return  which 
exhibits  the'  performance  of  the  locomotives,  and 
the  cost  of  the  repaln  for  the  months  of  JanuaiVy 
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Febraary  and  March,  during  which  period  as 
well  as  during  the  month  of  April,  there  have 
been  three  and  oflen  four  engines  on  the  route 
daily.  There  are  now  70  cars  and  6  coaehes  on 
the  road.  Two  eight-wheeled  coaches  have  been 
contracted  (or.  One  may  be  expected  in  a  few 
days,  and  the  other  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 
I  have  also  contracted  for  40  cars,  to  be  delivered 
in  the  course  of  this  year. 

The  agents  of  the  company  are  all  acting  un- 
der the  written  regqlations  which  were  placed  in 
their  hands  when  the  road  was  first  opened  for 
transportation,  (but  which  had  been  neglected,) 
find  not  the  siigntest  accident  has  occurred  since 
the  1st  January.  With  the  view  to  additional  se- 
carity  and.  to  guard  against  any  delay  that  might 
be  caused  by  the  machinery  of  the  passenger 
train  giving  way,  the  freight  is  transported  by  a 
separate  engine  following  that  which  conveys  the 
passengers,  and  keeping  just  m  sight.  The  en- 
gines are  all  provided  ^itb  alarm  bells,  and  the 
train  agent  is  directed  to  take'  his  seat  on  the  top 
of  the  baggage  car,  where  he  can  overlook  the 
train,  and^  keep  always  in  his  hand,  a  rope  at- 
tached to  the  bell  on  the  engine,  and  besides  the 
break  which  he  himself  can  apply,  the  trainmen 
are  kept  constantly  at  the  breaks  while  the  train 
Is  in  motion — ^and  mdeed  every  precaution  dictat- 
ed by  experience  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  has 
been  taken  to  guard  against  accident,  which, 
ehould  it  occur,  (^provided  the  present  regulations 
are  strictly  enforced,)  will  be  beyond  the  power 
of  human  foresight  to  control  or  guard  against. 
By  referring  to  the  annexed  table,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  amount  of  the  receipts  during  the  past 
year,  is  849,?71  11.  For  the  months  of  Janu- 
ary, February  and  March,  the  receipts,  are  811,- 
479  43,  and  the  expenditures  on  account  of  the 
repairs  of  locomotives,  cars,  coaches,  the  repairs 
of^  the  road,  and  the  salaries  of  agents  and  super- 
intendents is  814,856  86— every  item  of  which^ 
as  will  readily  appear  from  what  I  have  said, 
must  exceed  by  far  the  average  expenses  of  the 
road.  Bv  reference  to  the  pay  rolls  filed  in  the 
treasurer's  office,  it  will  appear  that  the  expendi- 
tures in  the  shops  for  the  month  of  March,  amount 
to  very  little  more  than  one-halfof  the  expenses  for 
the  month  of  January.  In  the  latter,  the  amount 
is  81>867  41,  making  a  saving  of  8916  79. 

Supposing  the  fiscal  year  to  end  on  the  90th 
April,  the  accounts  of  the  company  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  may  be  stated  as  neariy  as  may  be  as 
follows : 

Meuived. 


On  loan  fiiom  the  state, 

For  gross  amount  of  transportation, 


Paid  the  outstanding  debts, 
Charges  on  transportation  including 

repairs  to  the  road, 
Interest  on  81^}000  at  6  per  cent., 
For  timber  on  hand,  and  sheds, 
For  ears  and  coaches, 
For  warehouse  in  Portsmouth, 
For  contingencies. 
Cash  on  hand, 


8150,000 
80,000 

8280,000 

8115,000 

50,000 
7,500 
20,000 
14,000 
10,000 
3,500 
10,000 

8280,000 


It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  foregoing  esti- 
mates, I  have  anticipated  an  increase  in  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  road  for  the  ensuing  year  of  about 
880,000.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  receipts 
have  not  fallen  off  during  the  past,  by  iar  the 
most  eventful  year  in  the  history  of  our  country 
— unparalleled  in  commercial  distress,  and  the 
prosiraiion  of  every  branch  of  industry,  paralyz- 
ing alike  the  most  gigantic  national  enterprises, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  wealthiest  as  well  as  the 
most  humble  individual.  In  retrospect  of  these 
distresses  which  have  pervaded  our  land  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other,  and  the  many  untoward 
circumstances,  which  have  tended  to  embarrass 
the  company,  we  have  shown  that  the  road  has 
prospered — may  we  not  therefore  anticipate  an  in- 
crease in  the  receipts  from  the  awakening  ener- 
gies of  the  country? 

In  the  discharge  of  the  arduous  and  responsible 
duties  which  have  devolved  on  me  during  the  last 
four  months,  I  have  been  most  efficiently  aided 
by  Capt.  ChaHes  Dimmock,  whom  I  would  beg 
leave  to  recommend  as  an  able  and  efficient  offi- 
cer, every  way  worthy  of  trust  and  confidence^ 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  have  to  state  mat 
I  now  resign  the  office  of^ "  ^neral  agent  and 
superintendent  of  the  affairs  of  the  company,"  so 
flatteringly  bestowed  on  me  by  a  unanimous  reso- 
lution of  your  board  of  the  Ist  of  January  last. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully,  your  obedi- 
ent servant, 

Walt»r  Gwyww,  Civil  Engineer. 

Portmouih,  Ut  May,  1838. 

JReport  of  the  ^rwutU  CotjMnittee, 

The  annual  committee  appointed  at  the  last 

general  meeting  in  July,  have,  as  far  as  practica- 
le,  performed  the  several  duties  required  of  them, 
by  '<  examining  into  the  condition  of  the  road," 
''  inquiring  into  the  management  of  the  same,  and 
the  manner  in  which  thel)ooks  are  kept,"  and  by 
recommending  to  the  directory,  as  far  as  they 
were  competent,  such  measures  as  in  their  opinion 
would  tend  to  promote  the  permanence  and  va- 
lue of  the  road." 

They  entered  upon  their  duty  about  the  middle 
of  November,  by  visiting  and  viewing  the  entire 
line  of  the  road.  The  first  eighteen  or  twenty 
miles  of  it  commencing  at  Portsmouth,  they  found 
to  be  in  a  decaying  and  disordered  condition. 
That  portion  of  it,  especially,  which  passes  through 
the  Dismal  Swamp,  a  few  miles  east  of  SqffoUr, 
was  in  a  state  which  required  immediate  and  ex- 
tensive repairs.  The  balance  of  the  line,  includ- 
ing excavations,  embankments  and  bridges,  wa« 
in  good  order,  with  the  exception  of  the  iron  on 
the  rails,  the  ends  of  which  were,  in  many 
places,  so  loose  as  to  spring  above  the  level  of  the 
ways. 

The  inquiries  and  examination  of  your  commit- 
tee into  the  general  management  and  success  of 
the  road,  at  the  period  above  alluded  to,  were  far 
from  affording  a  gratifying  or  satisfactory  result. 
The  motive  power  was  inefficient,  the  water  sta- 
tions at  several  important  points,  were  deficient  of 
water^  and  a  want  of  attention  at  these  important 
auxiliaries  to  the  proposed  and  successfiil  man- 
agement of  a  railroad,  was  manifest ;  the  trains 
were  delayed  on  the  line,  and  the  detention  from 
this  cause  was  such  as  to  produce  so  much  irregu* 
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larity  in  the  time  of  their  arrival,  at  either  end  of 
the  road,  that  the  com  plaints  of  disappointed  pas- 
«engen,  were  loud  and  lrequent«  This  state  of 
things  contmued  with  some  exceptions,  until  Ja- 
nuary, when  a  more  efficient  system  for  the  im- 
provement, repair  and  management  of'  the  road 
was  adopted. 

Your  committee  made  a  second  tour  of  exa- 
mination on  the  road  on  the24ih  and  25th  of  last 
month,  April,  and  found  the  af>pect  of  things  en- 
tirely changed.  The  repairs  of  the  road  since 
their  first  visit,  had  been  prosecuted  with  energy, 
and  to  the  extent  necessary  to  the  security  and 
fluccess  of  the  line.  The  road  is  now  in  good  or- 
der. Measures  have  been  adopted  19  secure,  at 
All  times,  a  plentiful  supply  oP  wood  and  water, 
by  the  improvement  of  old  water  stations  and  the 
establishment  of*  new  ones.  The  motive  power 
of*  the  road,  though  not  equal  to  all  the  purposes 
ol'  transportation,  is  more  efficiently  applied,  and 
the  passenger  trains  travel  with  speed  and  cer- 
tainty, and  arrive  with  punpiuality. 

Your  committee  have  made  a  thorough  investi- 
ffation  of  the  books  of  the  treasurer.  They  have 
been  kept  with  an  accuracy  which  does  credit  to 
that  officer.  Every  item  of  expenditure  is  sus- 
tained by  the  proper  vouchers,  and  the  arrange- 
meut  of  his  books  and  accounts  is  such  as  to  pre- 
4ient,  at  a  glance,  a  faithful  exhibit  of  the  fiscal  af^ 
fairs  of  the  company.  The  books  exhibit  the  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  as  follows; 
Receipts  from  railroad  for  transpor- 
tation,     950,936  64 

All  othef  sources,       ...  80,075  35 


The  payment  ol'  debts,    $36,669  36 

'The  excavation,  em- 
bankment and  other 
purposes  of  road,  93,098  98 

Salance  in  hand  of 
treasurer,  643  66 


8130,411  99 


8130,411  99 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Samuel  Watts,  Chairman, 


From  Uie  Mining  Journal. 

ASTOiriBHIirO  FACTS  BBLATIVE  TO  A  FOR1IER 

OKOANIO  WORLD. 

'<Dr.  Buckland  now  proceeds  to  the  most  im- 
portant and  popular  branch  ot  his  subject — to  give 
-a  description  oT  the  most  interestinj^  ioesil  organic 
lemains,  and  to  show  that  the  extmct  species  of 
plants  and  animals  which  formerly  occupied  our 
planet,  display,  even  in  their  fragments  and  relics, 
the  same  marks  of  wisdom  and  design  which 
have  been  universally  recognized  in  the  existing 
species  of  organized  beings.     . 

*<  Afler  giving  some  account  of  the  supposed 
cases  of  fossil  human  bones,  and  establishing  the 
remarkable  fact  of  the  <  total  absence  of  any  ves- 
tiges of  the  human  species  throughout  the  entire 
series  of  geological  formations,'  our  author  passes 
to  the  general  history  of  fossil  or^nic  remains : — 

"<ltis  marvellous  that  mankmd  should  have 
ffone  on  for  so  many  centuries  in  ignorance  of  the 
net,  which  is  now  so  fully  demonstrated,  that  do 


small  part  of  the  present  surfaoe  of  the  earth  is 
derived  from  the  remains  of  animals  that  consti- 
tuted the  population  of  ancient  seas.    Many  ex- 
tensive plains  and  massive  mountains,  form,  as  it 
were,  tue  great  charnel-houses  of  preceding  gene- 
rations,  in  which  the  petrified  exuvie  of  extinct 
races  of  animals  and  vegetables  are  piled  into 
stupendous  monuments  of  the  operations  of  liJe 
and  death,  during  almost  immeasurable  periods  of 
past  time.    ^*At  the  sight  of  a  spectacle,"  says 
Cuvier,  ^'so  imposing,  so  terrible  as  thai  of  the 
wreck  of  aninuil  lile,  forming  almost  the   entire 
soil  on  which  we  tread,  it  is  dimcuit  to  restrain  the 
imagination  from  hazarding  some  conjectures  as 
to  the  cause  by  which  such  great  effects  have  been 
produced."    The  deeper  we  deseend  into  the  stra- 
ta of  the  earth,  the  higlier  do  we  ascend  into  the 
archaeological  history  ofpast  ages  of  creation.  M'e 
find  successive  stages  marked  by  varying  ibrms  ot 
animal  and  vegetaole  life,  and  these  generally  dif- 
fer more  and  more  widely /rom  existing  species  as 
we  go  further  downwards  into  the  receptacles  of 
the  wreck  of  more  ancient  creations.    •    •     «    ♦ 
'  Besides  the  more  obvious  remains  of  testacea 
and  of  larger  animals,  minute  examination  dis- 
closes, occasionally,  prodigious  accumulations  of 
microscopic  shells  that  surprise  us  no  fese  by  their 
abundance  than  their  extreme  minuieneas;  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  sometimes  crowded  10- 

f  ether  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  Sol- 
ani  collected  from  less  than  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  stone,  found  in  the  hills  of  Casciana,  ia  Tus- 
cany, 10,464  microscopic  chambered  shells.  * 
*  *  Of  several  species  of  these  shetfs,  (bur  or 
five  hundred  weigtt  but  a  single  grain;  of  one 
species  he  calculates  that  a  thousand  im^viduals 
would  scarcely  weigh  one  grain.' 

<'  Extraordinary  as  these  phenomena  most  ap- 
pear, the  recent  discoveries  of  £}irenberg,  noade 
since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Buckland's  work,  are 
still  more  marvellous  and  instructive.  This  emi- 
nent naturalist,  whose  discoveries  respecting  the 
existing  infusorial  animals  we  have  already  no- 
ticed, has  discovered  fossil  animalcules^  or  infuso- 
rial organic  remains  ^  and  not  only  has  he  disco- 
vered their  existence  by  the  microsoo|je,  but  he 
has  found  that  they  form  extensive  strata  of  tripo- 
li,  or  poleschiefer  (polishing  slate,)  al  Fraazen- 
bad,  in  Bohemia — a  substance  supposed  to  have 
been  formed  from  sediments  of  fine  volcanic  ashes 
in  quiet  waters.  These  animals  belong  to  the 
genus  Bacillaria,  and  inhabit  siiicious  shells,  the 
accumulation  of  which  form  the  strata  of  polish- 
ing slate.  The  size  of  a  single  individual  of  these 
animalcules  is  about  1.288th  of  a  line,  or  the 
3400th  part  of  an  inch.  In  the  th'e  polishing  slate 
from  Bilin,  in  which  there  seems  no  extraneous 
matter,  and  no  vacuities,  a  cubic  line  contains,  ia 
round  number,  23,000,000  of  these  animals,  and 
R  cubic  inch  41, 000,000,000, of  them.  The  weight 
of  a  cubic  inch  of  the  tripoli  which  contains  them 
is  270  grains.  Hence  there  are  187,000,000  of 
these  animalcules  in  a  single  grain;  or  the  siii- 
cious coat  of  one  of  these  anii^s  is  the  18,000,- 
000th  part  of  a  grain ! 

"Since  this  strange  discovery  was  made,  Mr. 
Ehrenberg  has  detected  the  same  fossil  animals  in 
the  semiopal,  which  is  found  along  with  the  po- 
lishing slate  in  the  tertiary  strata  of  Bilin,. in  the 
chalk  flints,  and  even  in  the  semiopal  or  noble 
opal  of  the  porphyritic  rocks.    What  a  singular 
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application  does  this  fact  exhibit  of  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  world !  While  our  habitations  are 
Bometimes  built  of  the  solid  aggregate  of*  millions 
of  microscopic  shells — while,  as  we  have  seen, 
our  apartments  are  heated  and  lighted  with  the 
wreck  of  mighty  forests  that  covered  the  primeval 
valleys — the  chaplet  of  beauty  shines  with  the 
very  sepulchres  in  which  millions  of  animals  are 
entombed !  Thus  has  death  become  the  hand- 
maid and  the  ornament  of  life.  Would  that  it 
were  also  its  instructer  and  guide !" — Ed,  Meview, 


THK  SPRING-WHEAT  HUMBUG. 
Totlie.EditororUie  Fanners' Register.         , 

Back  rivert  Elizcibeth-cUy  courUyf 
July,  1838. 

1  have  just  read  with  much  pleasure,  and  pro- 
bably profit,  your  remarks  in  your  Register  of 
April,  1838,  Qust  borrowed,)  upon  "Agricultural 
ilobbies  and  Humbugs ;"  and  although  I  am  not 
much  pleased  with  the  termsj  so  lar  as  they  de- 
pend upon  the  boauties  of  style,  yet  they  force 
upon  me  that  which  Blair  himself  could  not  more 
convincingly  have  done,  with  ail  his  beauties  of 
composition;  and,  whilst  I  might  have  been 
pleased  with  his  sounds,  without  conviction,  your 
number  has  at  least  had  the  benefit  of  inducing 
me  to  the  belief^  that  we  will  ride  our  hobbies,  and 
eo  long  as  we  do  so,  we  are  ever  in  the  road  to  be 
humbugged.  Man  has  always  been,  from  the 
days  or  Adam  up  to  the  present  time,  the  mere 
creature  of  fancy,,  and  I  believe  always  will  be  so, 
place  him,  where  you  will ;  and  hence  his  liability 
to  be  always  taken  m  with  any  thing  new,  pr 
which  has  ttie  appearance  of  being  so.  I  believe 
that  we  shall  always  be  in  search  of  the  "  philoso- 
pher's stone ;"  and  although  satisfied  of  the  fruit- 
lessness  of  the  search,  yet,  but  attack  our  fancy, 
and  we  immediately  let  loose  the  reins — our  rea- 
son becomes  blinded — apd,  before. our  career  of 
fancy  is  fully  over,  we  are  not  bad  representatives 
of  rhaeton,  in  his  career  of  rashness.  We  are 
always  too  ready  to  believe,  at  least  to  credit,  all 
such  statements  as  may  be  sounded  in  the  gazettes 
or  papers  of  the  day,  particularly  when  they  shall 
be  blazoned  forth  by  a  few  remarks  from  our 
worthy  editors,  who  are  all  men  of  the  people, 
ever  on  the  alert,  placed  high  on  the  watch-tower, 
to  sound  the  alarm;  and  when,  instead  of  the 
alarum  bell,  the^  are  sounding  to  us  news  of  glad- 
tidiogSi  how  ready  ar^  we  to  believe  all  their 
statements,  and  particularly  ao^  if  an  editorial 
commendation  backs  them.  This  though  is  not 
very  remarkable :  because  the  fdrmer  or  agricul- 
turist, relying  much  upon  facts,  yet  is  very  credu- 
lous, and  is  apt  to  believe  that  most  of  the  state- 
ments which  reach  him,  whether  communicated 
in  the  pamphlets  or  papers  of  the  day,  or  in  any 
other  way,  so  far  as  they  are  introductory  to  any 
new  variety  in  grain,  or  any  thing  else  in  his  line 
of  business,  are  true.  For  he,  poor  simple  man, 
never  once  thinks  that  all  these  great  products  in 
com,  wheat,  &c.  sounded  so  repeatedly  and  invit- 
ingly to  his  ears,  iff  many  various  ways,  are  ^r 
efieci;  and  being  honest  himself  tielieves  all 
others  so,  and  hence  his  liability  to  imposition. 

Such  then  being  the  state  of  the  case,  let  us 


bring  info  review  One  or  two  instances  where  this 
too  ready  belief  has  led  Bom*e  of  us  into  error ;  and 
T,  for  one,  having  fallen  into  it,  take  at  least  this 
mode  of  endeavoring,  through  you,  to  guard  others 
against  it.  And  although  I  by  no  means  admit 
that  there  is  error  in  the  substitution  of  the  twin, 
or  prolific,  or  Baden  corn,  (having  succeeded  in 
makinsT  better  crops  of  that  than  of  any  other  of 
the  large  varieties  of  white  corn,)  for  the  lar^e 
corn,  I  agree  with  you  perfectly  so  far  as  the 
Italian' spring- wheaj  is  concerned;  which,  upon 
this  second  year's  trial,  I  consider  almost  an  entire 
abortion.  I  purchased,  in  the  winter  of  1837,  of 
Mr.  Hathaway,  of  Troy,  New  York,  a  barrel  of 
the  Jtalian  spring-wheat,  said  tq  contain  3i  bush- 
els, although,  from  some  caase  or  other,  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  could  have  been  in  the  barrel 
more  than  3  bushels.  The  barrel  was  of  the  large 
size  of  flour  barrels,  and  it  wanted  at  least  3  pecks, 
if^  not  a  .bushel,  of  being  full ;  and  with  this  a 
large  proportion  of  the  grains  therein  were  oats — 
1  think  at  least  half  a 'bushel.  To  one  of  my 
friends  I  parted  with  a  half  bushel,  (oats  inter- 
mixed,) and  to  another  a  gallon,  in  the  same  con- 
dition ;  the  remainder  I  kept  and  sowed,  f  picked 
the  oats  out  of  the  wheat,  before  seeding,  clean 
by  the  hand*,  and  obtained  a  peck  and  a  half;  the 
remaining  part,  l^ing  wheat,  say  two  bushels,  I 
sowed,  at  least  a  part  of  it,  upon  very  rich  land — 
a  chocolate  mould,  high  and  light  for  our  section  of 
the  country.  The  richest  part  was  drilled  in  about 
three-feet  drills  or  rows.  This  received,  in  the 
course  of  the  spring,  two  workings  with  the  cul- 
tivator or  hoe.  The  other,  upon  land  not  manur- 
ed, was  sown  broad-cast,  in  beds  6^  feet  wide, 
and  divided  only  by  a  narrow  cart-road  of  about 
ten  feet ;  the  land  nearly  of  the  same  description, 
with  the  exception  of  the  difference  made  by 
manure.  The  growth  of  the  drilled  wheat  was 
very  fine;  but  the  rust  attacked  it  badly.  The 
growth  of  the  wheat  not  drilled  was  about  as 
good  as  the  fall  or  winter-wheat  upon  our  fields  in 
general,  fiut  this  was  perfectly  clear  of  rust ;  in 
fhct,  I  could  perceive  no  injury  to  its  growth  from 
any  cause.  The  wheat,  both  drilled  and  broad- 
cast, was  seeded  between  ttie  5th  and  10th  of 
April.  Its  promise,  with  the  exception  of  the 
rusted  part,  answered  my  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions; and  this  appearance  held  ^ood  until  its 
change  for  maturity.  I  then  discbvered  that 
climate,  or  some  other  cause,  had  its  effect.  The 
grain* had  all  the  appearance  of  wheat  badly  rust- 
ed, or  injured  from  scab  or  blast ;  and  1  should 
have  attributed  its  shrivelled  state  to  the  rust,  but 
as  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  grain  6ee4ed  had 
no  appearance  of  rust  or  any  other  disease,  (I 
drilled  only  a  gallon,)  in  its  stalk,  whilst  growing, 
and  as  the  grain  in  that  part  which  had  no  rust, 
was  no  better,  in  anv  way,  than  the  drilled,  which 
had  the  rust,  I  could  not  account  for  it,  and  have 
not  endeavoured  lo  do  so,  further  than  the  belief 
that  climate  had  its  effect.  To  cut  sitort,  I  reaped 
it,  and  stacked :  and  in  February  last  I  got  it  out, 
and  cleaned  25  bushels.  This  product  from  wheat^ 
seeded  as  late,  although  the  grain  was  indifferent, 
I  thought  a  good  one,  and  believed  that  this  year 
I  could  make  it  turn  out  much  better,  provided  it 
kept  clear  of  rust,  scab,  &c.,  whiob  I  was  induced 
to  believe  would  be  the  case  by  eariier  seeding.  I 
parted  with  8  bushels  of  the  wheat,  and  seeded 
the  balance,  17  bushels,  to  about  ten  acres  of  land, 
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this  year,  1838.  Two  bu^ihelt  were  sown  in  Janu- 
ary) and  the  balance  in  March,  from  the  20th.  It 
is  reaped  and  in  Btacks,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
I  shall  ^t  over  60  or  60  bushels  of  wheat  from 
the  whole  17  seeded.  It  not  only  was  attacked 
by  the  rust,  but  had  also  scab  or  blast,  and  the 

Sain  is  So  light  that  I  am  apprehensive  thai  one- 
ird  of  it  will  be  blown  away  by  the  fan.  There 
was  a  considerable,  difference  in  thejmwth  of  the 
January  from  the  March  wheat.  The  January 
^wth  was  very  fine,  but  the  other  so  light  and 
indifferent,  that  the  scythe,  as  it  passed  through 
it,  beat  down  a  large  proponion  of  if.  I  have  se- 
lected two  parcels  of  the  best  of  the  growth  of 
each  seeding,  and  herewith  enclose  them  for  your 
inspection.  I  discover  that  the  winter  frosts  killed 
fully  one-half  of  what  I  seeded,  probably  more. 
The  same  ten  acres  would  have  yielded  me  this 
year  150  or  200  bushels  of  the  fall  or  winter- wheat, 
fgolden  siraw,  such  as  we  seed.)  You  can  rea- 
dily perceive  the  loss.  I  am  done  with  it  and  all 
other  untried  ofrains,  at  least  so  far  as  untried  in 
our  climate.  I  shall  wait  to  see  the  experiment 
made  by  others  in  mv  vicinitv,  so  that  f  can  "  see 
it,  feel  It,  handle  it."  Should  you  ever  come  in 
this  part  of  our  sta^e  again,  it  will  afford  me  much 
pleasure  to  see  you ;  not  only  as  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, but  that  you  may  set  me  to  rights  in  some 
of  my  odd  notions.  W^th  sentiments  of  the  high- 
est respect,  I  remain  yours,  &c. 

P.  S.  I  have  made  no  corrections  in  jLhia  cpm- 
ipunication,  as  it  is  for  you  alone. 

[The  foregoing  coznmaDication  was  signed  by  the 
name  of  the  writer,  (and  a  very  responsible  name  it 
is) ;  but  the  postscript  placed  us  in  doubt,  whether  to 
be  directed  by  its  purport,  and  to  suppbse  this  letter, 


bat  also  to  the  fact,  whether  the  person  recommendiB^ 
is,  or  is  not,  a  deeply  interested  salesman  of  the  ar* 
tide  in  question. 

FuTthe^— we  would  pronounce  it  not  only  bad  poGcr 
for  self-interest,  but  a  failure  in  a  monl  obli^tioo,&r 
a  fiumer  to  wait  always  for  his  neighbors  to  incur  the 
risk  of  failure  in  new  experiments,  and  never  to  jns 
in  bearing  some  share  of  the  cost,  until  oUmis  hsi 
borne  that  risk,  and  proved  the  benefit,  by  the  vudAt 
and  iangibU  profits  resulting.  If  all  were  to  ad<^ 
such  a  rule  of  conduct,  (as  is  done»  in  foct,  bythebr 
greater  number,)  then,  indeed,  all  future  agncoltanl 
improvement  would  be  hopeless. 

Our  correspondent  has  also  mistaken  us  as  denouc' 
cing  the  Maryland  twin-corn  as  being  inferior,  in  ^ 
ca$et  and  tituations.  Not  so,  by  any  means.  It  mar 
well  be,  and  doabtless  is,  (and  so  of  any  other  vanety.) 
the  most  prolific,  under  some  particular  eircomsfancea. 
But  we  mestat  to  oppose  the  popular  error — that  this,  or 
any  other  supposed  grain,  can  be  most  productive  in 
all,  or  in  many  diflferent  soils  and  climates ;  and  to  de- 
ny the  truth  of  the  principle  of  procuring  nore  pio- 
ductive  kinds  of  grain,  by  the  process  of  adectingfer 
seed  the  plants  which  bear  the  greatest  number  of  esa, 
or  ears  with  the  greatest  number  of  grains,  orof  gnias 
of  certun  form  and  largest  size,  &c. 

As  to  spring- wheat,  we  have  had  but  ooe  opinion  of 
its  value  since  the  commencement  of  its  culture  in  this 
country ;  and  we  cannot  understand  how  an  opposite 
opinion  could  have'  been  held  by  any  penoo  idio  bad 
read  and  attended  to  the  European  accoimti  of  this 
crop.  This  unfavorable  opinion,  so  contrary  to  that 
which  has  been  disseminated  so  extensively  in  this 


(written,  as  it  is,  wholly  on  agricultural  subjects  of  country,  (for  the  profit  ol  the  northern  tnbe  of  Hatha- 
public  interest,  and  superscribed  with  our  address,  as   ways,)  has  been  frequently  exposed  in  the  Farinen' 


<<  Editor  of  the  Farmers*  Register,")  was  intended 
merely  for  our  individual  inspection  and  benefit— or, 
judging  firom  every  tiling  but  the  postscript,  that  it  was 
designed  as  a  communication  to  the  Farmers'  Register. 
With  considerable  hesitation,  because  of  our  unwill- 
ingness to  place  any  correspondent  in  a  position  which 
he  does  not  desire  to  occupy,  we  have  decided  on  a 
middle  course  ;  that  is,  to  publish  the  letter,  but  sap- 
press  thtf'  signature,  which  we  never  presume  to  use, 
without  the  writer's  consent,  expressed  or  implied. 

Our  correspondent  (like  several  others)  haS  drawn 
atom  our  cautions  against  novelties  which  may  (and 
usually,  in  the  end,  do)  prove  to  be  humbags,  an  in- 
ference very  difiTerent  from  our  intention,  and  firom  the 
expressed  words,  as  well  as  the  general  context,  of 
our  remarks^  So  far  from  advising  to  not  try  things 
newly  recommended  as  great  improvements  or  proba- 
ble benefits  to  agriculture.  We  urged  then,  as  we  would 
now,  the  contrary.  Every  plausible  suggestion  of  a 
supposed  or  asserted  improvement,  or  new  source  of 
profit,  should  be  submitted,  fairly,  to  the  test  of  expe- 
riment. But,  at  first,  merely  of  eaperimetdj  tipfi  pR  a 
scale  so  small  as  not  to  cause  much  loss,  in  the  very 
probable  event  of  disappointment.  And  in  deciding 
whether  the  recommendation  of  any  new  thing  deserve 
this  respect,  wo  should  have  due  regard,  not  only  ts 
the  apparent  reasonableness  of  the  recommehdation. 


Register ;  and  if  our  correspondent  had  been  prepared 
to  profit  by  our  advice,  he  would  have  avoided  he 
heavy  loss,  by  borrowing  and  reading  tiie  nnmbexs  of 
the  Farmers*  Register,  some  years  eaHier  ttian  he  hit 
done. 

Of  the  two  specimens  of  grain'  sent,  tiiat  sovni  io 
Januajy,  though  small,  is  full  and  well  made.  The 
grain  from  the  March  sowing  is  badly  filled,  and  very 
inferior  in  quality.  And  hefe  an  observatioa  sboald  be 
made,  which  perhaps  escaped  our  correspondent.  It 
is,  that  his  partial  tucceet,  in  the  eariy-aown  crap,  was 
obtained  by  a  wide  deviation  from  the  practice  pro- 
posed, and  a  total  surrender  of  the  adv«nfage  expected 
from  spring- wheat,  to  be  found  by  sowing  t^Ur  voikr 
is  deer,  and  the  danger  of  wintcr-kitiing  passed. 
Wheat  sown  in  January,  should,  in  fact,  be  considered 
not  as  spring,  bat  as  ordinary  or  winter-wheat  Much 
wheat,  every  season,  (though  without  excuse,)  is  sown 
in  December,  and  often  does  not  sprout  sooner  thaa  it 
woald  if ^own  a  month  later.  But  the  dil^ulty,  alone, 
of  sowing  a  crop  of  wheat  in  the  usually  severe  wea- 
ther of  January,  would  be  a  sufficient  ctjection  to  asj 
kind  requiring  such  a  time  for  sowing ;  which,  hawt* 
ver,  is  not  the  case  with  any  kind. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have^seen  an  extract 
from  a  Staunton  paper,  which  states  that  tbe  triab  of 
spring- wheat,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  have  bsd 
very  &vorable  results ;  and,  thereupon,  the  more  fiH 
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se  of  that  grain  is  strongly  urged.  We  have  here 
nother  example  of  the  general  fact  of  the  readinefls 
f  farmers  to  be  guUed,  and  the  facility  with  which  error 
)  propagated,  and  fraud  succeeds — and  the  difficulty 
nth  which  truth  is  permitted  to  operate,  to  guard 
gainst  either.  Probably  the  experimenters  near  Staun- 
>n  are  now  at  that  stage  of  the  trial  in  which  our  cor- 
espondent was  last  year,  and,  therefore,  are  honestly 
f  opinion  that,  if  due  aUotDonce  is  made  for  every  sup- 
>o9ed  cause  of  diminution,  the  crop  is  really  promising. 
)r,  perhaps,  some  who  have  paid  three  or  four  dollars 
.  bushel  for  their  seed,  are  desirous  to  make  the  crop 
ell  as  well,  and  to  come  in  for  a  little  of  such  large 
profits  as  Mr.  Hathaway  seems  to  have  realized*] 


Ftom  the  Gantener^  Magazine. 

KBMARKS     Oir    THB     PROPAGATIOIT    OF  THE 

DAHLIA. 

Every  cultivator  of  the  dahlia  is  aware  of  the 
hcility  with  which  it  is  propagated  bv  cuttings  of 
he  young  shoou,  plunged  in  a  little  bottom  heat. 
Indeed,  from  a  single  rqot,  under  proper  treat- 
ment, several  dozens  of  young  plants  may  be 
-aised  in  a  short  space  of  time.  Consequently, 
his  method  is  universally  adopted  by  nurserymen; 
:hey  annually  requiring  a  lar^  stock  of  young 
slants  for  sale;  and  by  individuals  anxious  to 
;)ropagate  extensively  a  new  variety.  But  it 
jughi  not  to  be  practised  by  amateurs  or  others, 
inxious  to  obtain  fine  perfect  flowers  for  exhibi- 
lion  or  otherwise.  I  speak  advisedly,  and  from 
experience,  when  I  assert,  that  plants  raised  from 
^uttinffs  do  not  nroduce  equally  perfect  flowers,  in 
-egard  to  size)  form,  and  fulness,  with  those  pro- 
duced by  plants  ^own  from  division  of  the  tubers, 
:he  old  method  of  propagating  the  dahlia.  It  has 
been  said  that  plants  raised  fVom  cuttings  flower 
more  abundantly  than  those  raised  h^  division ; 
but  to  this  I  am  not  prepared  to  subscnbe. 

Physiological  botany  readily  accounts  for  the 
difl'erent  results  of  the  two  methods.  The  starch 
or  feculent  matter,  stored  in  the  roots,  is  intended 
by  nature  for  the  nutrition  of  the  annual  shoots, 
not  only  until  the  tubers  have  formed,  at  the  com- 
naencement  of  the  vegetating  season,  the  spongi- 
oles  necessary  for  the  absorption  of  the  required 
quantity  of  papula ;  but  also  when  that  the  spon- 
gides  are  unable,  fVom  droaght,  or  other  causes, 
to  absorb  a  sufiiciency  of  nutrient  matter,  to  sus- 
tain the  rapidly  developing  and  vigorous  vegeta*^ 
tion. 

Plants  propagated  by  cuttings  cannot,  of  course, 
absorb  the  nutriment  prepared  and  stored,  during 
the  last  season,  ui  the  tuoers  of  the  mother  root ; 
and  are  forced  to  form  spongioles  and  tujben  for 
themselves.  But  the  fecula  contained  in  these 
latter  is  not,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  suf- 
ficient in  quantity,  or  sufficiently  ripened  by  the 
deposition  of  carbon,  to  be  in  any  way  servicea- 
ble. 

The  potato  might  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of 
the  young  shoots,  in  the  same  way  with  the 
da^ia ;  but  such  plants  would  not,  in  the  earlv 
stages  of  their  growth,  be  nourished  by  the  starch 
t>r  the  tubers;  and,  therefore,  would  neither  be  so 
strong  and  vigorous  as  plants  raised  in  the  usual 
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method,  nor  would  they  yield  a  return  equal  in 
weight  or  Quantity. 

It  is  well  known  that  tubers  and  bulbs,  when 
placed  in  damp  situations  (the  potato  for  instance 
in  a  damp  cellar,)  develop  their  leaf-buds;  and 
that  these  continue  to  grow  and  elongate,  without 
the  assistance  of  rootlets  or  spongioles,  so  long  as 
there  is  any  fecula  in  the  tuber  or  bulb ;  but  that 
when  this  is  exhausted  the  stem  withers  and  dies. 
Wo  hence  perceive  how  important  the  nourish- 
ment derived  from  this  substance  is  to  the  vigor  of 
the  plant,  and  why  whole  tubers  of  potatoes  pro- 
duce larger  crops  than  are  produced-  by  cut  sets. 
Hence,  too,  we  may  learn  why  perfectly  ripe  sets 
are  so  much  more  certain  of  success  than  unripe 
ones ;  the  fecula  in  the  former  being  so  much  the 
more  abundant,  and  more  perfect]}^  elaborated. 
To  the  unripeness  of  the  sets  is  attributable  the 
failure  of  the  potato-crops  in  some  parts  of  fScot^ 
land,  in  the  autumns  of  1835  and  1836,  and  the 
consequent  misery  and  starvation  of  the  unfortu- 
nate peasantry. 

I  feel  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  disappointment 
and  dissatisfaction  experienced  by  buyers  of  new 
varieties  of  the  dahlia,  arising  from  these  so  rarely 
answering  the  expectations  formed  of  them,  is  the 
result  of  the  system  of  propagating  from  cuttings. 
A  good  seedling  is  raised:  the  grower  is  naturally 
anxious  to  make  the  most  he  possibly  can  of  it; 
he  therefore  plunges  the  root  m  heat,  and  strikes 
every  cutting  he  can  force  it  to  throw  out  The 
young  plants  are  consequently  weak  and  unheal- 
thv,  rarely  throw  out  a  good  flower  during  the 
whole  season,  and  are  probably  discarded,  as  un- 
deserving of  further  notice.  Afy  first  plant  of 
Brewer's  Rival  King  was  a  cutting  from  a  root, 
which  had  been  roucn  worked,  and  consequently, 
did  not  show  a  good  flower  during  the  season. 
The  next  year,  I  grew  it  from  tubers,  and  also 
from  cuttings:  the  latter  always  produced  imper- 
fect flowers,  buf  the  former  beautifully  perfect 
ones.  With  many  other  varieties,  I  have  found 
the  same  difference  between  plants  raised  from 
cuttings  and  those  flom  tubers. 

I  would  therefore  recommend,  in  order  to  secure 
a  good  and  satisfactory  bloom,  that  the  roots  be 
laid,  in  March,  in  a  damp  warm  place,  such  as  a 
forcing-house,  gentle  hot- bed,  or  even  a  cellar; 
and  that  when  the  buds  show  themselves,  each 
root  be  divided  into  as  many  pieces  as  may  be  re- 
quired, retaining  a  bud  to  each  piece ;  and  that 
they  be  then  planted  separately  in  48-8ized  pots. 
The  afler-treatment  is  the  same  as  for  plants  raised 
from  cuttings. 


From  the  Horticaltural  Regiticr. 
FLOWERS,   FRUITSj   AND  TREES. 

By  H.  Jf.  8.  Baarbom. 

Mr,  Breck— -The  season  having  been  unusually 
favorable  for  vegetation,  and  especially  since  the 
15th  of  May,  the  consequent  verdant  and  magnifi- 
cent appearance  of  the  country,  with  the  bland- 
ness  and  coilgeniality  of  the  weather,  have  in- 
duced vast  numbers  of  persons  to  visit  the  many 
highly  cultivated  gardens  in  the  environs  of  Bos- 
i'ton,  several  of  which  have  attracted  univeisal  at- 
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tention,  either  from  the  great  variety  of  ornamen- 
tal plants  they  contain,  or  the  beauty  oi'  some  fa- 
vonte  kinds,  that  have  been  managed  m  the  most 
■kiiful  manner. 

Mr.  Walker's  exhibition  of  tulips  became  the 
first  chief  point  of  attraction  for  nearly  two  weeks, 
and  thousands  were  delighted,  with  the  superb 
display,  of  that  infinitely  various  and  gorgeous 
family  ol'  flowers. 

Other  towns,  it  appears,  have  also  enjoyed  a 
like  interesting  spectacle;  but  a  discrimination 
must  be  made  netween  the  merit  due  fbr  quantity, 
and  that  resulting'  from  the  excellence  of  the  va- 
rieties, and  the  perfection  of  their  development. 
The  enterprising  gentlemen  of  Newburyport  and 
Salem,  are  entitled  to  great  credit,  for  the  taste 
they  have  evinced,  in  the  culture  of  elegant  plants ; 
but  it  is  presumed  they  do  not  claim  precedence, 
unless  they  had  also  as  many  kinds,  which  were 
as  rare  and  perfect  in  florescence,  as  those  which 
Mr.  Walker  presented ;  for  the  mere  superiority 
in  number,  cannot  be  considered  as  giving  pre- 
eminence, in  any  vegetable  production,  uiuess  it 
is  of  some  very  peculiar  or  notoriously  useftil 
species. 

To  obtain  bulbs  of  the  best  kinds  of  tulips  from 
Holland,  Belgium,  France,  and  England,  is  very 
difiicult  and  expensive,  as  every  person  has  expe- 
rienged,  who  has  undertaken  to  introduce  a!ny  par- 
ticular plant  from  foreign  countries.  The  bulbs, 
generally  sent  to  this  country  for  sale,  are  the  re- 
jected of'^the  large  nurseries,  as  all  the  most  choice 
and  valuable  kinds  are  carefully  reserved  for  the 
European  markets,  where  the  amateur  purchasers 
are  numerous,  and  willing  and  able  to  pay  the 
highest  price,  for  the  remarkable  varieties.  Even 
in  our  day  the  extavagant  passion  for  tulips  has 
not  entirely  subsided,  and  from  500  to  1500  dollars 
kave  been  given,  within  a  few  years,  for  a  single 
bulb,  while  those  disposed  of,  at  our  auction  sales, 
do  not  average  more  than  from  ^ve  to  fifteen 
cents,  and  often  not  so  much.  Some  of  Mr. 
Walker's  coAt  in  London  fiAy  dollars  each,  and 
many  of  them  from  ten  to  twenty. 

I  have  cultivated  the  tulip  during  a  number  of 
years,  and  had  five  thousand  in  bloom  at  one 
time,  three  thousand  of  which  were  in  a  bed,  and 
the  remainder  scattered  in  the  borders  of  the  ave- 
nues and  garden  walks ;  but  as  a  show  of  flowers, 
it  was,  in  all  respects,  inferior  to  that  of  Mr. 
Walker's  bed  of  only  eight  hundred,  from  the  in- 
feriority of  the  kinds,  small  number  of  distinguish- 
ed varieties,  negligent  mode  ol  cultivation,  and 
imperiect  florescence. 

To  ^ve  this  superb  flower  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  all  its  charming  attributes,  the  soil 
must  oe  deeply  trenched,  and  enriched  by  a  pecu- 
liar compost  of  thoroughly  decomposed  barn-yard 
manure,  river  sand,  and  oecayed  leaves  or  other 
vegetable  matter,  while  a  screen  is  indispensable 
to  protect  the  plants,  from  the  cold  ni^ht  air,  the 
direct  ravs  of  the  sun,  and  violent  winds,  when 
bursting  mto  flower  and  during  the  period  of  their 
bloom.  This  Mr.  Walker  provided,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  several  hundred  dollars,  in  a  neat  and 
complete  manner,  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  pavi- 
lion, which  was  covered  with  stout  white  cotton 
doth,  BO  arranged,  as  to  be  easily  rolled  up,  and 
let  down,  by  means  of  puUies. 

Tulips  have  been  a  favorite  florist's  flower  for 
eenturie^i  not  only  in  Holland;  but  in  England  and 


other  European  nations ;  and  as  eariy  as  1630, 
Parkinson,  after  enumerating  one  hundred  and  for- 
ty sorts,  observes  in  his  quaint  manner,  that  ^^'to 
tell  of  all  the  kinds  which  are  the  pride  ofdelight, 
they  are  so  many,  as  to  pass  my  ability,  and,  as  I 
believe,  the  skill  of  any  other.^  He  was  a  eele- 
hrated  herbist  and  botanist,  and  acted  in  that  ca- 
pacity to  James  I,  and  Charles  I.  His  book  on 
gardening  is  the  first  which  was  published  io 
Great  Britain,  worthy  of  consideration.  It  is  en- 
titled '*'  Paradisi  Insole  Paradisus  Terrestrea ;  or  a 
ffarden  of  all  sorts  of  pleasant  flowers,  which  oar 
Engtish  ay  re  will  admit  to  be  nursed  up ;  with  a 
kitchen  garden  of  all  manner  of  herbes,  roots  and 
fVuits  for  meate,  and  sause  used  with  us  ;  and  an 
orchard  of  all  sorts  of  fruit  bearing  trees  and 
shrubbes,  fit  for  our  land,  together  with  the  right 
ordering,  planting  and  preparing  of  them,  m 
their  use  and  virtues." 

In  Parkinson's  time  tulips  were  divided  into 
nriBCoceSf  or  early,  bio  wars,  and  scroh'fue  or  late 
blowers,  with  an  intermediate  class  of  dubim 
meduB,  doubtful  or  middle  blowers,  as  they  flower- 
ed between  the  two  others.  The  eariy  blowers, 
have  short  stems  and  the  Due  Van  Throli  is  al- 
most tlie  only  variety  in  repute,  among  modem  flor- 
ists. The  great  number  of  distinguished  and  ad- 
mired varieties  are  all  produced  from  the  late 
blowers,  which,  having  tali  stems  and  much  finer 
colors,  engross  nearly  the  whole  attention  of  the 
cultivators  of  tulips.  The  modem  mode  of  class- 
ing the  late  blowers  by  the  Dutch  florists  is  as 
follows. 

Prme  Bagueis^  from  the  French  word  ba- 
guette, a  rod,  or  wand ;  they  are  very  tall,  with 
handsome  cups  and  white  bottoms,  weU  broken 
with  fine  brown,  and  all  from  the  same  breeder. 

Higaufs  Bagtuta, — ^This  variety  is  supposed 
to  have  received  its  distinctive  appellation  from 
some  individual  by  the  name  of  Rigaut,  who  was 
eminent  in  this  branch  of  floriculture.  They  are 
not  quite  so  tall  qs  the  former,  but  have  strong 
stemSf  and  very  large  well-formed  caps,  with 
white  bottoms,  handsomely  broken  with  tkh 
brown  color,  and  all  from  the  same  breeder, 

Incomparabli   Verport$. — A  particular  kind  of 
fiybloemens.    Cups  very  perfect,  cherrv-red  and 
rose-color  and  white  bottoms,  well  broken  with 
shining  browp.    Some  of  these  are  fiom  ten  to 
twenty-five  dollars  a  root 

Bybloemens,  or  next  flowers,  called  by  the 
French  Flanumda,  They  have  white  ^^ronnd,  or 
nearly  so,  and  are  beautifully  broken,  with  shades 
of  purple  and  a  variety  df  colon.  They  are  from 
difierent  breeders. 

Bizarresy  from  the  French  odd,  or  ineguter. 
Ground  yellow,  from  diflTerent  breedere,  and  broken 
with  a  variety  of  colors. 

ParoquetBf  or  Parrot  TuUjfs, — ^The  edges  of 
the  petals  are  fringed,  colors  brilliant  crimson  and 
yellow,  with  shades  of  bright  green ;  but  still  they 
dre  held  in  no  sort  of  esteem  among  florists. 

Double, — ^These  are  of  various,  brilliant  red, 
yellow  and  mixed  colors;  but,  like  many  other 
double  flowers,  cue  deemed  monsters,  and  not  ap- 
preciated by  flower  fanciers,  although  they  have 
an  elegant  appearance,  from  their  upright,  tall, 
and  firm  stems,  and  crowns  of  large  peony-shaped 
flowers,  and  when  scattered,  with  the  parrot, 
among  the  small  shrubs  and  other  plants  in  the 
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borders  of  avenues  and  walks,  or  planted  out  in 
separate  beds,  they  have  a  pleasinpr  effect. 

In  the  catalogue  of  Mosan  for  1820,  there  are 
six  sorts  of  eariy  tulips,  four  of  Paroquets,  twenty- 
two  double,  and  upward  of  six  hundred  late  kinds. 

Breeders  are  such  as  have  been  procured' from 
the  seed,  and  consist  of  one  color,  which  is  red, 
purple,  violet,  gray,  brown,  black,  yellow,  or  some 
other  individual  color,  without  any  sort  of  varia- 
tion. These  are  cultivated  in  a  rather  poor  and 
dry  soil,  and  become  broken,  or  variegated,  in 
inYrom  one  to  twenty  years,  and  produce  new  va- 
rieties; but  so  uncertam  is  the  prospect  of  a  favor- 
able result,  that  but  few  persons  have  been  willing 
to  make  experiments,  for  after  many  years  of  pa- 
tient and  unremitted  attention,  there  may  not  be 
one  remarkable  and  choice  variety,  out  of  a  thou- 
sand seedling  bulbs,  ft  is  from  this  circumstance, 
that  a  new  and  superb  tulip  commands  the  high 
prices  in  Europe  whioh  have  been  named,  and  ac- 
tually paid,  within  a  few  years. 

When  the  tulip  has  broken,  the  colors  are  un- 
changeable, and  are  perpetuated  by  offsets  from 
the  parent  bulb. 

Tne  tulips  which  are  deemed  worthy  of  special 
attention,  by  amateurs,  belong  chiefly  to  the  class- 
es of  Bisarres  and  Bybloemens;  and  the  pro- 
perties of  a  fine  variegated  late  variety,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  modem  florists,  are  as  follows : 

Petals  of  a  graceful  form,  the  three  exterior 
ones  larger  at  the  base  than  those  of  the  interior  ; 
colors  delicate,  yet  conspicuous,  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  tints  are  displayed,  whether  spotted, 
striped,  feathered,  blotched,  splashed,  pencilled, 
mottled,  flaked,  or  as  the  French  more  significant- 
ly term  the  breakings  of  this  flower  panache  ; 
edges  entire  and  rounded,  or  but  slightly  crenated, 
at  the  summit,  and  so  symmetrically  arranged,  as 
to  form  a  perfisct  cup-shaped  corolla,  with  a  round 
bottom — except  in  some  anomalous  and  remarka- 
ble kinds,  like  that  called  the  mountain  of  snow, 
whose  petals  are  slightly  acuminated,  recurved, 
a  little  undulate,  and  the  flower  leaniog  to  one 
side.  Stem  strong,  upright,  and  neariy  thirty 
inches  high;  radical  foliage,  long,  broad,  undulat- 
ing, and  of  deep  rich  green.  The  ground  color 
oi'  the  bottoms  of  the  cups  should  be  clear,  white, 
or  yellow;  the  centre  of  each  petal  should  contain 
oni  or  tnore  bold  blotches  or  stripes,  intermixed 
with  small  portions  of  the  original  color,  abruptly 
broken  into  many  irregular  obtuse  points.  The 
colore  which  are  generally  held  in  the  greatest  es- 
timation, in  variegated  striped  sorts,  are  black, 
golden-yellow,  purple,  violet,  rose,  and  vermilion, 
each  of  which  being  varied  in  different  ways ; 
but  such  as  are  striped  with  three  different  colors. 
In  a  distinct  and  unmixed  manner,  with  strong  re- 
gular streaks,  and  but  little  or  no  tinge  of  the 
breeder,  are  considered  the  most  perfect. 

An  uncle  of  Mr.  Walker,  who  resides  near 
Windsor  Castle,  is  celebrated  for  his  tulips  and 
ranunculuses,  having  produced  several  magnifi- 
cent varieties  of  the  former  and  many  of  the  lat- 
ter from  the  seed.  His  exhibitions  of  those  uni- 
versally admired  flowers  have  been  so  superb, 
that  his  garden  has  been  annually  visited  by  the 
sovereigns,  nobility,  and  that  numerous  portion 
of  the  population,  of  Great  Britain  who  have  a 
taste  for  ornamental  plants.  From  him^  the  ne- 
phew has  received  many  of  his  superior  roots. 

Beridei  the  commendable  exertioi»  of  Mr. 


Walker  to  present  an  interesting  display  of  well 
cultivated  and  choice  tulips,  he  has  eminently 
succeeded  in  raising  from  imported  plants  and 
seed,  numerous  new  varieties  of  the  tnola  grandi- 
flora — the  most  admirable  of  that  large  family  of 
charming  flowera.  He  has,  in  fact,  made  this 
large  and  brilliant  pansy,  known  to  New  Eng- 
land, by  the  extensive  seminaries,  which  he  has 
established,  and  the  multitude  of  plants  which  de- 
corate his  ground.  He  had  seven  hundred  vari- 
eties ;n  bloom  at  the  time  his  tulips  were  in  flow- 
er, and  the  corollas  of  some  of  tnem,  were  more 
than  two  inches  in  diameter.  He  also  cultivates 
the  ranunculus— one  of  the  most  delicate,  beauti- 
ful, but  difficult  of  all  herbaceous  perennial  plants, 
to  bring  into  a  full  and  perfect  florescence.  He 
has  two  beds,  this  season,  containing  over  two 
thousand  tubers,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty 
kinds,  which,  if  the  weather  should  not  have 
been  too  hot,  will  present  an  exhibition  of  flowera 
as  rare  and  interesting  as  that  of  his  tulips. 

To  the  above-nam«l  plants  and  the  dahlia,  Mr. 
Walker  has  devoted  his  sole  attention,  leaving  to 
jothere  the  vast  field  of  floriculture,  for  the  se- 
lection of  their  favorite  flowera,  and  the  distinc- 
tion they  have  attained,  or  may  acquire,  from  the 
intelligence,  skill,  and  industry  bestowed  on  their 
cultivation,  and  that  complete  success,  which  so 
amply  rewards  the  ardent  amateur. 

The  necessity  of  a  division  of  attention  to  the 
several  departments  of  ornamental  and  useful 
plants,  is  as  obvious,*  as  that  of  labor  in  the  me- 
chanical arts ;  and  the  advantages  derived  there- 
from are  as  certain,  as  they  ^re  conspicuous  and 
satisfactory. 

Colonel  Wilder  is  unrivalled,  in  this  country,  in 
the  number,  variety  and  successful  cultivation  of 
the  camellia,  the  rhododendron,  azalea,  and  rose, 
having  over  three  hundred  kinds  of  the  first,  and 
upwards  of  four  hundred  of  the  last  named  plants. 

Mr.  Manning,  of  Salem,  has  the  largest  varie- 
ty of  peara,  he  having  made  that  delicious  finiit 
his  favorite  object  of  culture,  while  the  apple  and 
plum  have  claimed  his  next  regard.  Mr.  Wm. 
Kenrick  is  well  known  tor  his  extensive  and  well- 
matiaged  nursery  of  forest,  fruit,  and  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  flowering  plants; 
and  for  several  years  he  has  made  most  honora- 
ble efforts  *o  introduce  the  morus  multicaulis  and 
other  valuable  species  of  the  mulberry,  for  afford- 
ing the  best  aliment  to  the  silk  worm.  He  has 
also  the  merit  of  establishing  the  first  extensive 
nursery  in  New  England,  and  has  published  a 
very  interestinff  and  useful  work  on  fruit  trees. 
He,  with  Mr.  Manning,  first  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing Mr.  Van  Mon's  hew  kind  of  pears,  and  he 
has  a  collection  of  that  kind  of  fruit  trees,  of  great 
value,  from  the  number  of  varieties.     . 

Mr.  Pond,  of  Cambridgeport,  has  become  emi- 
nent for  rearing  large  numbers  of  plum-trees  of 
the  most  choice  varieties,  and  also  for  his  superior 
n^ode  of  raising  asparagUH. 

The  Messrs.  Winship  of  Brighton,  have  a  vast 
nuraery,  a  large  green-house  and  forcing-house, 
in  which  are  collected  a  greater  number  and  va- 
riety of  useful  and  ornamental  trees  and  plants, 
than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  like  establish- 
ment north  of  Long  Island.  Their  importations 
of  European  forest-trees,  and  exotic  shrubs,  and 
herbaceous  flowera,  have  been  extensive,  and  con- 
tributed, in  an  eminent  degree,  to  extend  a  taste 
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for  rural  embellishment  in  the  eartem  eec^on  of 
of  the  union.  Their  collection  of  foreign  new 
kinds  of  roses,  rivals  that  of  Co].  Wilder,  as  they 
have  some  500  varieties.  Psonies  have  also 
claimed  their  special  attention,  and  they  exhibit 
nearly  40  kinds. 

Other  highly  commendable  efforts  have  been 
made  to  multiply  the  fruits,  culinary  vegetables, 
and  plants  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  by  seeds. 
The  establishments  of  Joseph  ^reck  &  Co.,  and 
of  Hovey  and  Co.,  are  well  known,  Jbr  they 
have  so  iar  kept  pace  with  the  rapidly  increasing 
demand,  and  nave  so  faithfully  discharged  their 
very  responsible  duties,  in  either  raising  or  collect- 
ing the  best  VEU'ieties  and  of  the  most  perfect 
quality,  that  they  have  merited  and  received  the 
grateiul  acknowledgments  of  their  numerous  fel- 
low citizens,  who  '^  drive  Iheir  team  a-field,"  or 
delight  in  the  society,  or  the  culture  of  the  silent, 
yet  eloquent,  beautiful,  useful,  and  ever  interest-> 
ing  famdies  of  the  vegetable  realm. 

As  proprietors  and  editors  of  three  of  the  moot 
valuable  agricultural  and  horticultural  publications 
in  this  country,  we  are  under  the  greatest  obliga-, 
tions  to  them ;  and  it  is  earnest! jr  to  be  wished, 
that  fo^  all  their  diversified  and  indefatigable  la- 
bors, they  should  receive  that  encoura^ment  and 
reward,  which  will  render  their  patriotic  exertions 
annually  more  profitable  to  themselves^  and  useful 
to  the  public  In  the  diffusion  of  intelligence 
amonff  tne  farmers  and  gardeners,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  a  taste  for  their  honorable  and  important 
occupations,  as  well  as  for  the  improvement  of  the 
aspect  of  the  country  generally,  by  inducing  a 
greater  attention  to  all  the  branches  of  cultivation, 
uiose  periodicals  have  already  accomplished  much, 
and  if  they  receive  that  liberal  patronage  to  which 
they  are  justly  entitled,  the  beneficial  results  will 
be  as  universally  conspicuous  as  they  are  de- 
sirable. 

The  new  garden  at  Mount  Washini^ton,  with  its 
ranges  of  green  and  forcing  houses,  is  becoming 
an  object  of  great  interest,  and  will  soon  rank 
among  the  first,  which  are  now  the  most  cele- 
bratecL  as  the  intelligent  and  experienced  Mr. 
McCollough  has  fully  shown  that  he  is  well  quali- 
fied for  the  station  he  has  assumed. 

The  Chariestown  vineyard,  with  its  departs 
ments  of  other  fruits,  conservatories^  graperies, 
and  valuable,  as  well  as  ornamental  plants,  has 

S'ven  a  well  deserved  reputation  to  the  Messrs. 
lason,  from  the  successful  manner  in  which  the 
whole  of  their  spacious  establishment  is  managed. 

The  valuable,  new,  and  excellent  varieties  of 
the  strawberry,  with  which  our  market  is  enrich- 
ed, have  rendered  Mr.  William  Mason  of  Charles- 
town,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  L.  F,  Warren  of  Brighton, 
celebrated,  for  the  zealous  and  successful  exer- 
tions they  h^ve  made  to  grow  that  delicious  fruit. 
The  Downton,  WilmoOs,  Keen's  Seedling,  Roee- 
berry,  Mulberry,  Methven  Castle,  and  o£er  dis- 
tin^ished  new  kinds,  are  now  abundant,  and 
maintain  the  high  character  which  they  bad  ac- 
quired in  England. 

Mr.  Town,  of  Snowhiil  street,  in  Boston,  has  a 
neat  and  well-conducted  green-house,  which  may 
be  truly  called  a  floral  gem. 

There  is  an  humble  nttle  cottaoe  garden  on  the 
Dorchesler  road,  near  Grove  Hsul,  which  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  unassuming  and  respectable 
old  man,  who  carefully  tills  it  with  his  own  hands; 


and  many  a  passer-by  has  stopped  to  admire  hk 
beautiful  collection  of  choice  varieties  of  pinks. 
May  he  be  made  happy  in  his  commendable  ef- 
forts to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  others,  is  a 
blessing  which  every  visiter  must  spontaDeoosiy 
bestow  on  the  venerable  Meller,  and  at  the  same 
time,  attempt  to  enable  him  to  realize  the  bene- 
diction, in  the  purchase  of  a  sin^e  root,  or  a  boa- 
quet  of  flowers.  How  interesting  and  imposipg 
is  it  to  behold  the  aged  calmly  and  studioueiy  en- 
gaged in  the  culture  of  a  garden  of  flowers.  They 
appear  to  be  appropriately  occupied  in  a  kind  of 
religious  rite,  and  as  if  actuated  by  a  presentimem 
that  their  end  was  near,  devoting  their  last  mo- 
ments in  the  preparation  of  the  materials  of  a  gar- 
land for  the  decoration  of  their  own  grave,  aod 
thus  seeming  to  ask  the  grateful  tribute  of  appro- 
bation, from  a  life  industriously  and  lepQtaUy 
passed,  and  now  approaching  its  close,  in  the  an- 
ticipation of  that  good  name  which  all  deeire,  and 
hope  encourages  us  to  believe  may  have  been  at- 
tained, and  will  be  perpetuated  when  ^*  we  sleep 
in  the  narrow  house  of  death." 

There  is  vc^  much  wanted  a  larae  nursery  of 
native  forest-trees,  where  they  shall  be  raised  is 
such  quantities,  as  to  be  afforded  to  purchaaeis  at 
as  cheap  a  rate  as  they  can  import  them  fron 
Englana  and  Scotland.  So  great  is  the  demand, 
that  not  only  our  nurseiymen,  but  many  indivi- 
duals,  have'  recently  importeid  vajst  numbem 
Two  ffentlemen,  one  residing  in  Wateitown,  and 
the  otner  in  Salem,  have  received  ten  thotnaod 
each,  this  season,  which  coE^t  only  a  few  cents 
a-piece.  The  quantities  which  might  be  sokf,  if 
furnished  at  even  a  liberal  price,  would  be  enor- 
mous ;  but  the  expense  of  obtaining  trees  from 
the  forest,  the  mutilated  manner  in  which  they 
are  taken  up,  and  the  consequent  difficalty  of 
making  them  flourish  vigorously,  deters  inose 
who  would  be  fflad  to  embellish  their  estates,  or 
plant  out  wood-lots,  or  grqves  for  timber,  from 
making  the  experiment. 

The  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  seedling  trees,, 
reared  in  nurseries,  compared  with  such  as  are  se- 
lected from  the  forest,  is  well  known  to  those  who 
have  attempt^  the  culture  of  both  kinds. 

A  pleasing  Illustration  may  be  seen  on  the  o»g- 
nificent  ground  of  Col.  Th.  H.  Perkins,  who  im- 
ported about  thirteen  years  since,  I5fl()0  plants 
which  were  not  more  than  two  feet  high,  and 
now  they  are  large,  healthy  and  beautifoi  tieea. 
Very  respectfully. 

Your  ob't.  servant, 

U.  A.  S.  DSARBORS. 

Hawthorn  Cotiagey  Roadury^  June  90^  1838. 


From  the  Miniiig  JooouL 
.    ABTTI-DBY-BOT. 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the 
the  secretary  oT  the  Anti-Dry-Rot  ^mpany,  by 
Mr.  Samuel  fieazl^,  the  architect. 

"Sir — At  the  commencement  of  the  year  I836« 
I  surveyed  and  accurately  examined  the  posts  and 
paling  in  the  Regent's  Park,  for  the  nnrpose  of  ai- 
certaming  the  comparative  states  of^  those  timben 
which  had  been  prepared  by  Kyan's  patent,  and 
those  which  had  not  been  submitted  to  the  pro- 
cess of  solution.    In  my  report  of  that  period,  I 
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tated  that  iadicattons  of  decay  were  already  per- 
eptible  in  moat  of  the  unprepared  timbers,  both 
it  the  bottom  of  the  posts,  and  in  those  arris 
idffes  and  ends  of  paling  which  were  placed,  or 
lad  come,  at  all,  in  contact  with  the  earth,  while 
hose  timbers  which  were  marked  as  having 
massed  through  the  solution,  were  quite  free  from 
;ny  such  symptoms.  I  now  beg  leave  to  state, 
hat  I  have  this  day,  aAer  a  lapse  of  two  yean 
ind  a  quarter  from  my  previous  survey,  agam  ac- 
urately  examined  several  of  the  same  posts  and 
»aling,  diffging  away  the  earth  from  the  fbunda« 
ions  for  that  purpose,  and  find  that  the  symptoms 
»f  decay  mentioned  in  my  preceding  report  as 
laving  commenced  in  the  unprepared  timber, 
Lave  so  considerably  increased,  as  to  have  render- 
id  the  bottoms  of  the  posts  completely  rotten,  to 
I  depth  of  from  one  to  two  inches,  and  that,  in 
everai  instances,  fungi  have  been  the  conse- 
[uences  of  the  decay;  while  I  find  the  prepared 
imbens  which  are  in  the  earth  sound  and  in  the 
«ime  state,  with  the  exception  of  mere  discolora- 
ion  upon  the  surface,  probabljr  arising  from  the 
lamp  state  of  the  earth  at  the  time  of  its  removal. 
Is  a  &rther  proof  of  the  difference  existing  be- 
weenthe  unprepared  and  the  prepared  timber, 
ve  could  cut  with  the  greatest  ease  large  pieces 
rom  the  former  with  Uie  spade,  without  using 
iny  force,  while  it  required  mat  exertion  to  chip 
»n  very  small  pieces  from  the  latter." 


principal  resources,  by  giving  a  place  in  your 
widely  circulated  pages  to  the  following  account 
of  an  establishment  now  in  operation  for  ten  yean, 
the  extension  of  which,  and  the  formation  of  similar 
schools  elsewhere,  are  the  sole  rewards  aimed  at 
by  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  were  the 
founders  of  it,  of  whom  many  are  still  zealous,  a« 
the  committee  of  management,  in  promoting  it* 
success. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  gentlemen,  your 
ob't.  humble  serv't. 

Onb  of  thb  Cohmittbb«. 


Fnm  the  Fumen*  Magashie. 
TBMPIilBMOTLll  AOBICULTVBAL  SCHOOL. 

Any  one  who  duly  reflects  upon  the  infinite 
roportance  of  giving  to  the  youth  of  our  country 
in  education  wisely  adapted  (o  their  prospects  in 
ife— to  the  peculiar  character  of  an  American  citi- 
»n*-to  the  nature  of  our  institutions, — ^to  our 
(ocial  polity  and  republican  habits — must,  we  think, 
"egret  the  failure  of  the  bill  so  favorably  introduced 
nto  the  legislature,  and  so  ablv  supported,  of  esta- 
}lishing  a  school  of  Arts  under  the  supNervisions 
ind  management  t>f  the  Franklin  Institute.  It 
nieht  be  diflkult  to  add  much  to  the  arguments 
lo  lorciblv  urged  by  the  principal  advocates  of  the 
nil ;  ana  we  cannot  bat  beueve,  that  extended 
>bservation  and  maturity  of  reflection  will  even- 
,uallv  satisfy  every  parent  and  ffuajdian  that  he 
»ula  make  no  better  provision  for  the  prosperity 
)f  a  son  or  a  ward,  destined  to  fill  an  active  and 
>roductive  sphere  of  life,  than  to  place  him  in  a 
ichool  where,  in  addition  to  the  requisite  amount  of 
iterary  instruction,  he  may  acquire  a  knowledge 
)f  those  practical  sciences,  to  which  his  time  and 
snergiee  must  necessarily  be  devoted.  Such  a 
ichool  as  that  whose  outlines  and  objects  were 
jresented  to  the  legislature,  would  furnish  incal- 
mlable  advantages  to  those  who  have  in  prospect 
in  exi^gement  in  any  of  the  arts,  trades  and 
nanufactories  which  are  becoming  so  immensely 
important  to  the  wealth  of  our  country.  To  those 
Hrhose  views  are  more  exclusively  agricultural, 
iuch  establishments  as  the  one  described  in  the 
subjoined  article  would  be  worthy  of  all  imitation. 

6. 

To  tlM  Editon  of  Che  Iriah  Fanner^i  and  Gardener's  Magazine. 

Oenilemm — Yon  will  render  a  service  to  Ireland, 
ind  advance  the  interests  of  that  branch  of  her 
indttstiy  (agricultural)  whence  she  derives  her 


The  Agricultural  Seminary  of  Templemoyle 
originated  at  a  very  numerous  meeting  of  the 
North-west  of  Ireland  Farming  Society  atLondon- 
derry,  and  it  was  at  first  intended  that  it  should 
consist  of  two  establishments,  taking  Mens.  Fel- 
lenberg's  Institution  at  Hofiwyll  in  Switzeriand  io 
some  degree  as  the  model:  the  first  to  be  a  school 
afibrding  instruction  in  every  science  and  accom- 
plishment aimed  at  by  the  children  of  the  higher  or- 
ders; the  second  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of* 
respectable  farmers  and  tradesmen,  in  the  hopo 
of  disseminating  the  advantages  of  an  improved 
system  of  farming  with  greater  certainty  by  com- 
bining the  practice  and  theory  of  it  m  the  in- 
struction of  those  who  were  afterwards  to  make 
agriculture  their  purauit,  it  was' hoped,  that  the  ex- 
tended scale  of  the  institution  would  have  allowed  of 
a  greater  variety  of  masters  and  lecturers,  and  that 
the  profit  derived  from  the  superior  school  would 
have  contributed  towuds  the  maintenance  of  the 
secondary  one ;  but  a  short  experience  convinced 
the  subscribers  that  such  a  scheme  was  impracti- 
cable without  much  larger  and  more  certain  funde 
than  they  could  rely  on ;  they  then  gave  their 
undivided  attention  to  the  Bj^culturai  seminary, 
which  through  their  increasmg  exertion  has  at- 
tained such  eminence  as  may  justiy  entitie  thesoi 
to  look  forward  with  confidence  to  its  increasing 
usefulness,  and  to  its  becoming  a  model  for  esta<- 
blishments  of  a  similar  nature  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland. 

The  school  and  form  of  Templemoyle  aie  situ- 
ated about  six  miles  from  Londonderry;  about  a 
mile  distant  from  the  mail-coaeh  road  leading  from 
Londonderry  to  Newtowlimavady.  The  house, 
placed  on  an  eminence,  commands  an  extensive 
and  beautiful  view  over  a  rich  and  highly  eultivat- 
ed  country,  terminated  by  Lough  Foyle.  The 
base  of  the  hill  is  occupied  by  a  Btchen  and  ona- 
mented  garden,  cultivated  by  the  youths  of  the 
establishment,  under  an  experienced  gardener. 
The  ground  between  the  caraen  and  house  is  laid 
out  in  beds  in  which  all  the  difierent  grasses,  do- 
vers,  &c.,  are  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care. 
The  house  is  in  the  form  of  an  ||=:[|,  with 
ranges  of  farming  ofiices  behind,  containing  spa- 
cious, lofly,  and  well  ventilated  school-rooms;  re- 
fectory, dormitories,  apartments  ,for  the  roastersy 
matrons,  servants,  &c. 

£ach  pupil  occupies  a  se|>arate  bed;  the  bouse 
can  accommodate  seventy-six,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  amounts  to  sixty.  They  receive  an  excel- 
lent education  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic; book-keeping,  mathematics,  Jand-sarvejnng, 
and  geography.  Thk  department  is  managed  by 
an^xceUent  head  master  and  assistant  master, 
both  resident  in  the  house.  The  pupils  are  so 
classed  that  one-half  are  receivii^  their  education 
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inthd  house,  while  the  remainder  are  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  of  a  fhrm  of  190  Cunninfirham  or 
165  siatate  acres,  in  the  management  of  if hich 
they  are  directed  by  the  head  farmer,  an  expe- 
rienced and  clever  mail,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who 
has  a  ekilfiil  ploughman  under  him.  The  pupils 
who  are  employed  one  part  of  the  day  on  the 
ferm,  are  replaced  by  those  in  the  school,  so  that 
the  education  always  advances  in  and  out  of  doors 
paripa88u. 

The  pupils  are  thus  instructed  in  all  the  practi- 
cal parts  of  farming,  and  are  also  lectured  several 
times  a  week  on  the  theory  of  agriculture.  They 
are  made  acquainted  with  all  the  properties  of 
different  soils,  the  roanures^most'applicable,  and 
the  crops  best  adapted  to  each;  points  in  which 
most  or  our  practical  farmers  display  great  igno- 
rance. Theyiare  also  made  acquainted  with  all 
the  numerous  varieties  of  cattle,  and  thei^  quali- 
ties, such  as  early  maturity  in  some  breeds,  hardi- 
hocd  in  others;  and  have  strongly  impressed  on 
them  that  one  of  the  most  essential  points  in 
forming,  is  to  select  the  cattle  and  the  eiope  best 
adapted  to  the  situation,  soil,  &c. 

The  stables,  hafbess- rooms,  cow-houses,  win- 
ter-feeding houses,  piggeries,  bam,  tool-houses, 
are  arranged  in  the  l^t  manner,  and  the  pupils 
are  required  to  keep  them  and  their  contents  in 
the  highest  order.  A  respectable  and  intelli- 
gent matron  has  the  superintendence  of  the  dairy, 
cooking,  and  cleaning  the  house,  and  the  charge 
of  the  domestic  servants. 

The  formation  of  this  establishment  has  caused 
its  founders  an  expenditure  of  above  four  thousand 
pounds;  of  which  about  three   thousand  were 
raised  at  its  commencement  by  shares  of  £25 
each,  by  the  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  members 
of  the  North-west  Society.    The  Grocers'  Com- 
pany, on  whose  estate  it  is  situated,  have  been 
most  liberal  in  their  assistance,  and  have  earned 
a  just  reward  in  the  improvement  of  theirproper- 
ty,  bv  the  valuable  example  the  farm  of  Temple- 
moyfe  presents  to  their  tenantry ;  and  it  is  gratily- 
ing  to  state,  that  the  example  is  not  confined  to 
so  limited  a  circle,  but  is  followed,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  by  the  farmers  to  a  considerable  distance. 
In  sending  a  pupil  to  Templemoyle  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  nomination  from  one  of  the  share- 
holders, or  from  a  subscriber  of  £2  annually. 
The  annual  payment  for  pupils  is  £10  a  year; 
and  for  this  trfling  sum  they  are  found  in  board, 
lodging,  and  washing,  and  are  educated  so  as' to 
fit  tnem  for  land-stewards,  directing  agents,  prac- 
tical farmers,  or  surveyors,  schoolmasters,  or  clerks. 
From  fifteen  to  seventeen  is  the  age  best  suited 
for  entrance  at  Templemoyle,  as  three  years  are 
quite  sufficient  to  qualify  a  student  possessed  of 
ordinary  talents  and  a  knowledge  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  reading  and  writing,  to  occupy  any  of 
the  above  situations.    If  this  very  short  and  im- 
perfl^  sketch  of  what  must  and  will  become  a 
more  generally  useful  institution,  as  it  is  more 
known  and  appreciated,  should  lead  the  reader  to 
wish  any  fuller  information,  he  may  easily  be 
ffratified  by  visiting  the  agricultural  seminary,  or 
by  applying  to  the  zealous  secretary  to  the  com- 
mittee, Pitt  Shipton,  esq.,  Londonderry,  under 
cover  to  Sir  R.  A.  Ferguson,  Bart ,  M.  P.,  who 
will  furnish  printed  reports  containing  the  history 
of  the  rise  and  progress,  the  names  of  the  share- 
hddeiBi  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  society, 


hours  of  school  and  labor,  dietary,  and  a  variety 
of  mittutie,  which,  though  extremely  valuabfe 
and  necessary  to  be  known,  yet  from  their  length 
might  prevent  the  insertion  of  this  outline  of  the 
Templemoyle  Seminary  in  those  works  which, 
from  'their  circulation,  may  both  increase  the  uiili- 
ty  of  the  publication,  and  the  knowledge  of  an  io- 
^stitution  of  which  the  advantages  have  beea  kit 
an^  appreciated  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

rf ,  fi. — Upwards  of  two  hundred  yoimg  meo, 
native  of  sixteen  different  countiea  in  Irelaiid 
have  passed  through,  or  remain  in  the  school.  Of 
these  between  forty  and  filly  have  been  placed  in 
different  situations,  such  as  land-stewards,  agents, 
schoolmasters,  and  clerks,  or  employed  on  the 
ordnance  survey.  Nearly  one  hundred  are  now 
conducting  their  own  or  their  fathers'  ianns  in  a 
manner  very  superior  to  that  of  olden  time ;  and 
the  accounts  of  those  who  have  been  placed  fhNn 
the  seminary  are  such  as  to  gratify  the  gentle- 
men who  have  its  interest  at  heart,  and  to  coo- 
vince  them  that  the  ffpod  seed  sown  is  produoag^ 
an  ample  and  valuable  harvest. 

Temfdemoyhy  Oct  14, 1837. 

[It  gives  us  unqualified  pleasure  to  lay  before  oar 
readers  the  above  gratifying  account  of  an  ioatitu- 
tion  so  eminently  ccdculatM  to  confer  lasting  be- 
nefits, upon  the  country.  We  have  beea  loog 
strenuous  advocates  for  the  establishment  of  agn- 
cultural  schools  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  feeling  as- 
sured that  they  would  ultimately  be  the  means  of 
breaking  down  those  absurd  prejudices  which 
have  been  hitherto  the  most  insurmountahfe  ob- 
stacles with  which  agricultural  improveneot  had 
to  contend. — Editors^ 


NBW  PLABT  PROPOSBD  FOR  DVNHIITG  DKUV- 
QUJBNT  SUBSCRIBKRS.  MARYI^BD  TWIS- 
CORir. 

To  tbe  Editor  of  the  Funien*  Itegiitec 

CkUUno,  April  2(MA,  I83S. 

Dear  Sir — Enclosed  I  send  you  tea  dollars; 
whether  more  or  less  than  the  amount  due  yoa,  1 
can't  say ;  if  less,  please  advise  me  by  an  account 
upon  your  next  number. 

You  publish  in  every  number  the  names  of 
those  who  make  payments ;  why  not  pubUsh  on 
another  leaf  the  names  of  delinquents  and  the 
anMNint  due  by  each  1  I  think  it  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent regulation.  It  would  have  very  much  tbe 
eftct  of  mounting  a  truant  school-l>oy  upon  a 
'^unce-block'^—none  ever  desire  to  attain  that 
honorable  destinction  a  second  time,  nor  would 
your  subscribers  ever  desire  to  appear  twice  upon 
the  delinquent  list.  In  ninety-nine  eases  of  a 
hundred  it  is  procrastination,  and  not  inability  to 
pay,  that  keeps  us  delinquents  from  fbrwanfing 
our  subscriptions.  It  would  be  a  cheap  and  sure 
substitute  for  the  impertinent  little  gentiemen  who- 
sq  uncivilly  remind  one  "that  they  will  be  glad  to 
get  your  subscription  for  the  Fanaem'  Register, 
Whig,  Enquirer,^  &e. 

In  your  article  upon  "Hobbies  and  Humbuj^*' 
you  quote  from  Mr.  Carmichael  the  following,. 
viz:  "My  experience  (speaking  of  the  Maryland 
twin-corn,)  induces  me  to  think  that  no  great  ad- 
vantage is  deriv^,  if  this  com  is  planted  oo  lands 
naturttly  poor,  or  exhausted  by  cottivatioii ;  bat 
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vhen  in  a  state  of  I'erlilityy  either  naturally,  or  by 
mprovements.  I  think  the  [increase  of]  product 
rom  this  kind  of  corn  will  be  more  than  fifleen 
)er  cent.  My  whole  crop  the  last  year  was  Ma- 
yland  twin-corn,  and  I  thought  1  observed  a  mani- 
est  advantage  from  its  cultivation  upon  bottom 
and  and  good  up-land.  1  am  not  prepared  to  say 
vhat  per  cent,  it  yielded  above  the  average  crops 
if  common  com  heretofore  made  upon  the  same 
and;  but  it  was,  1  am  perfectly  sure,  much  the 
leaviest  crop  I  ever  saw  upon  the  bottom  and 
rood  up-land.  I  should  guess  at  least  byone- 
burth.  The  case,  however,  was  very  different 
ipon  the  exhausted  parts  of  the  field — for  there, 
he  corn  over-shot,  and  produced  very  little  more 
hao  stalk  and  fodder.  It  will  not  do,  so  far  as 
ny  limited  observation  extends,  upon  any  other 
han  land  that  is  (in  common  parlance)  in  "good 
leart,"  so  well  as  our  old  corn,  viz:  goard-seed  and 
[)earing  com. 

This,  however,  I  do  not  consider  any  objection, 
or  no  man  ought  to  put  exhausted  land  in  any 
irop  for  profit;  for,  if  he  does,  he  will  verify  the 
nilgar  maxim  of  ^'working  for  nothing  and  find- 
ng  himself — this  I  have  learned  by  sad  ex- 
)erience.  I  have  tried  it  ten  years,  and  have  al- 
;vays  found  my  profits  on  the*  wrong  side  of  the 
eger — and  of  a  man  who  would  ha^e  the  nerve 
o  push  such  an  experiment  farther,  it  might  be 
ruly  said,  that  <'^here  is  more  hope  of  a  fool 
han  of  such  a  man."  Can  you  not  coax  some 
rood  man  of  meadows  to  give  us  more  light  upon 
he  art  of  grass  culture  ?  For  one,  I  should  be 
rery  thankful  if  you  would  convert  a  part  of  your 
iomain,  Tthe  Farmers'  Register,)  into  meadows 
)f  a  standing  pasture,  where  we  com-fed  nags 
night  luxuriate  in  fine  grass;  and  mix  hay  with 
>ur  grain —  Verhum  sat.  With  hearty  good  wishes 
br  the  success  of  your  efforts,  I  am,  dear  sir,  your 
>bedient  servant, 

P.  A.  fiOLLIlTG. 


IBHAAKB  SUOGESTEO  BT  THB  PLAN  ABOVE 

PROPOSKD. 

If  an  subscribers  were  as  well  disposed  as  oar  cor- 
espondent, to  ba  reminded  of,  and  to  cocrept,  their  er- 
ors  of  omission  or  procrastination,  then  the  very  sim- 
)le  and  cheap  plan  of  notification  which  he  proposes, 
vould  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  of  expense,  of 
rexation  and  sore  feeling,  both  to  the  publisher  and  to 
lelinquent  subscribers,  which  is  now  necessarily  in- 
rurred,  in  the  sending  bills  separately  (and  often  re- 
)eatedly)  by  mail,  and  the  maintaining  the  usual  sys- 
em  of  collecting  debts  through  travelling  agents.  And 
hoagh  (for  reasons  stated  at  large  in  a  former  number) 
be  use  of  collecting  agents,  in  Yupnia;  has  been  en- 
irely  abandoned  for  this  publication,  the  dlscontinu- 
mce  of  that  mode  of  pexsonal  application  makes  writ- 
:en  applications  the  more  necessary,  and  leaves  in  ac- 
ion  abundant  sources  of  discontent  and  displeasure  to 
persons  so  notified,  and  of  vexation,  and  wounded 
eelings,  besides  **  patronage"  forfeited,  and  pecuhiary 
088  incurred,  by  the  publisher.  This  is,  by  far,  the 
nost  disagreeable  and  galling  of  all  the  burdens  which 
he  publisher  of  a  periodical  work  has  to  bear.  It  is 
lot  so  much  the  enormous  percentage  of  loss,  upon  the 


whole  amount  of  debts  due,  that  is  and  mast  be  sus- 
tained, as  the  numerous  cases  of  offence,  unintention- 
ally  given,  and  not  unfrequently  of  greater  offence, 
intentionally  returned,  in  consequence  of  the  mere  no- 
tification to  delinquent  subscribers  of  their  dues,  in  sucb 
general  form,  of  circular  letters  or  otherwise,  as  the 
cases  in  general  require.  No  man,  who  has  the  sensi- 
bility of  feeling,  and  delicate  sense  of  honor,  that  a 
gentleman  should  have,  would  undertake  the  endur- 
ance of  this  odious  duty  and  burden,  if  he  knew  its 
magnitude  before  he  commenced  the  labors  of  editor 
and  publisher.  For  our  own  part,  we  thought  that  the 
plan  of  printed  receipts  for  monthly  payments,  which 
was  adopted  from  the  beginning  of  this  work,  wouM 
prevent  any  continued  ground  of  mistake  or  misap- 
prehension of  subscribers,  or  of  just  complaint  on  that 
head;  and  leave  us  no  ground  for  the  <*  wear  and  tear'' 
of  fueling,  and  of  temper,  in  contemptible  and  irritat- 
ing contests  about  five-dollar  debts.  In  these  printed 
lists,  (unless  omitted  by  mistake,)  the  payment  of 
eveiy  sabscriber  appears  in  the  month  in  which  it  is 
received;  and  the  preservation  of  that  cover,  or  a 
mere  reference  to  it,  is  the  most  convenient  and  best 
of  vouchers,  inasmuch,  as  so  many  hundreds  are 
printed,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  every  copy  of 
the  receipt  can  be  lost.  Moreover,  the  notification  of 
any  omission  or  mistake  in  these  receipts  is  requested 
in  eveiy  list,  and  immediate  correction  of  all  such 
promised;  and  in  every  case  of  information  of  enor, 
whether  given  early  or  late,  (and  no  matter  how  de- 
fective the  pit)of,)  the  correction  has  been  promptly 
granted.  With  such  ample  means  afforded  by  oar  regu- 
lar usages,  it  is  manifest,  that  if  any  subscriber  is  over- 
chaiged,  (by  omitting  his  proper- credit  of  payment,) 
and  remains  so,  it  is  his  own  fault,  in  not  furnishing 
the  means  of  correction.  With  all  the  care  that  can 
be  used,  some  mistakes,  and  consequent  overcharges^ 
cannot  be  avoided;  but  no  such  overchaige  can  re- 
main two  months  on  our  accounts,  if  subscribers  will 
merely  look  for  their  names  in  the  lists,  preserve  the 
copy,  or  a  reference  to  it,  and  give  notice  of  errors 
discovered.  With  such  a  system,  the  publisher  may 
Jose  in  many  cases  by  mistakes  made  in  entries,  but 
cannot  possibly  gain  by  one^  And  it  is  as  foolish  and 
umeasonable  as  it  is  unjust,  for  any  overcharge  to  be 
imputed  to  design,  which  would  be  an  act  of  disho- 
nesty as  contemptible  in  its  object,  as  for  its  motive. 
We  have  committed  very  few  mistakes  o£  this  kind, 

compared  to  the  number  made  by  our  subscribers 

and  much  fewer  than  their  mistakes  of  the  opposite 
kind,  where  they  have  paid  more  than  they  owed,  and 
consequently  were  credited  for  a  year  more  than  they 
expected.  It  never  entered  our  mind  to  suspect  that 
any  subscriber  meant  to  defraud,  by  his  statement  of 
his  dues  and  payments  falh'ng  short  of  the  true 
amount ;  and  when  the  pubHsher  has  every  thing  to 
lose,  and  nothing  to  gain,  by  similar  mistakes  and  mis- 
statements of  account,  surely  he  is  entitled  to  at  least 
as  much  indulgence  and  respect. 

But  the  mere  possibility  of  any  such  overcharge  ex- 
isting, would  be  a  sufiicient  objection  to  the  plan  pro- 
posed, of  printing  the  list  of  names  of  all  supposed 
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indebted  evbeeriben ;  and,  beeidee,  we  ehottld  be  veiy 
unwilling  to  take  that  mode  of  reminding  debton,  who 
had  not  been  very  forgetful  of,  and  remiea  in,  perform- 
ing their  obligatione.  But  neither  objection  applies  to 
caeet  of  long-eontinued  neglect  and  denial  of  pay- 
tnent,  even  after  a  year  or  more  has  elapaed  after  the 
names  have  been  ensed  from  the  subscription  list,  for 
non-payment  of  stiH  older  arrears.  Such  a  list  as  this, 
may  be  published  before  another  volume  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Register  is  commenced ;  and  we  fear  (from  pre- 
lent  appearances)  that  it  will  be  a  long  one. 


FniB  the  Ameriean  JouniaH>f  Science  and  Aits. 

RTDROGKN  GAS  IH    ▲    LEAD    PIPE,  USED  AS 

AH  A<^UBDUCT. 

In  a  Utter  to  f&e  Editor  from  Nelson  fVaUdy. 

» 

I  was  at  the  house  of  a  friend  during  the  last 
summer,  and  while  there,  he  was  enga^  in  lay- 
ing lead  pipe,  from  a  spring  to  his  house,  for  con.- 
ducting  tne  water,  a  distance  of  three-quartere  of 
a  mile. 

Between  the  spring  and  his  house  was  a  hill 
fleveral  feet  higher  than  the  spring,  and  several 
whose  summits  were  not  as  high.  His  house 
was  fifteen  feet  lower  tt^an  the  spring.  He  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  laid  down  his  pipe  several 
times  and  set  the  water  running,  but  it  never  had 
continued  to  run  over  ten  days  at  a  time.  He  had 
tepeatedlv  taken  it  up  and  tried  it,  supposiog  it 
eontainea  a  leak.  He  called  on  the  man  whom 
he  had  originally  employed  to  lay  his  pipe,  for  a 
cause,  and  found  that  he  knew  nothing,  except 
that  the  stoppage  was  occasioned  by  air^  and  that 
«r  could  not  get  in,  unless  there  was  a  leak  in  the 

Eipe.  My  friend,  when  1  arrived,  was  taking  up 
is  pipe  for  the  last  time,  to  try  whether  there  was 
a  leak.  After  trying  it  with  a  pressure  of  50  lbs. 
to  the  inch,  he  found  no  leak  and  laid  down  his 
pipe,  and  by  means  of  a  forcing  pump  set  the  wa- 
ter running  again.  As  formerly,  afler  running 
less  and  less  for  aboat  ten  days,  it  entirely  ceased. 
I  then  took  it  in  hand,  determined  to  nnd  out,  if 
possible,  the  cause  of  the  obetructioo.  I  made  a 
puncture  in  the  i^ipe  at  one  of  the  high  places 
lower  than  the  spring,  and  found  that  the  pipe  con- 
tained not  air,  but  hydrogen  gas.  I  was  now 
xu>re  embanrassed  than  berore,  as  1 6ould  not  ima- 

S'ne  what  was  the  source  of  the  hydrogen.  I 
ippened  about  that  time  to  take  a  tin  cup  of  wa- 
ter, and  noticed  a  row  of  minute  bubbles  along 
the  seam ;  the  thought  struck  me,  that  it  was  the 
combination  of  metals  in  the  pipe  that  occasibned 
galvanic  action  sufficiently  powerful  gradually  to 
Saeompoee  the  water. 

To  tiy  it,  I  put  a  small  piece  of  the  same  pipe 
into  a  tumbler  <i^  water,  and  afler  standing  two 
da^rs,  I  found  the  pipe  covered  with  a  coat  of  white 
oxide,  with  the  exception  of  the  seam  where  it 
was  soldered  together,  and  there  the  tin  which 
composed  the  solder  was  perfectly  bright.  From 
this  I  inferred,  that  the  galvanic  action  of  the  pipe 
on  the  water  produced  decomposition,  the  oxygen 
combining  with  the  lead,  and  the  hydrogen  car- 
ried along  by  the  water  until  it  came  to  the  high 
places  in  the  pipe,  and  there  accumulated  until  it 
filled  the  pipe  and  entirely  obstructed  the  water. 

To  remedy  this  difficulty,  I  made  holes  into  the 


pipe  at  every  high  place,  and  spidered  over  thea 
a  vertical  tube,  open  at  the  top,  exceptiDg  the  hffi 
that  was  higher  than  the  spring,  and  to  that  part 
of  the  pipe  I  soldered  a  tube  similar  to  the  ocheii^ 
with  this  exception,  that  I  soldered  it  up  at  the 
top.  The  first  mentioned  tubes  let  the  ffas  es- 
cape as  it  came  along,  and  the  one  on  the  highest 
elevation  suffered  the  gas  to  accumulate  in  it  until 
a  small  bubble  protruded  below  the  end  of  the  ver- 
tical tube,  and  was  detached  from  the  body  of 
the  gas  in  the  tube  and  carried  on  by  the  water. 
AAer  the  above  arrangement  was  effected,  tbe 
water  was  set  running,  and  has  continued  to  nm 
without  an^  sensible  diminution  ever  einee,  op- 
wards  of  eight  months.  Querjr,  Is  not  the  actioo 
of  water  upon  lead,  mentioned  in  vol.  xxxit.  p.  25, 
of  this  journal,  occasioned  by  a  combinatioQ  ^ 
some  other  metal  with  the  lead  ? 
7\Moaioosa,  JUu  May  25tA,  1888. 


WHITE-WABHIirO  TXEES. 


The  practice  of  white-washing  trees,  partics- 
lari)[  frmt  trees,  which  at  one  time  prevailed  ex- 
tensively, seems  to  have  l)een  mostly  disconti- 
nued, but  for  what  reason,  is  not,  we  apprehend, 
generally  understood.  Washing  trees  with  firae 
was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  removing  mom^ 
cteanin^^  the  bark,  destroying  insects,  particolariy 
the  aphis,  and  that  it  was  efficient  for  these  per- 
poses,  few  who  have  tried  it  will  deny.  The  ob- 
jections made  against  the  practice  were  that  the 
coating  of  white-wash  excluded  from  the  bark 
the  action  of  air  and  moisture^  and  that  by  caus- 
ing the  rough  bark  to  scale  off,  the  tree  was  de- 
prived of  a  covering  which  might  l)e  beneficial  in 
protecting  it  from  nosts  in  oar  severe  winteis. 
These  objections  we  are  inclined,  from  oar  own 
experience  and  observation,  to  consider  of  little 
weight  when  compared  with  the  positive  advan- 
tages of  the  application.  We  have  never  known 
a  tree  injured  from  the  white-washing  process ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  have  seen  trees  covered  with 
the  aphis,  or  with  dead  rough  bark,  effectually 
cleaned,  and  rendered  vigorous  and  healthj,  the 
bark  looking  green  and  the  foliage  ▼igorous.  To 
produce  the  beneficial  effects,  it  is  nof  oeoeesary 
to  have  the  white-wash  laid  on  of  tbe  eonastenoe 
and  thickness  of  a  coat  of  mortar ;  bat  tkun  and 
even  with  a  common  brush.  If-  the  tree  k  very 
mossy,  or  has  much  dead  bark,  rubbing  it  with  a 
stiff  broom,  or  otherwise  cleaning  the  trunk, 
should  precede  the  application  of  the  white-wash. 
Experiments  have  shown,  that  in  nurseries  of 
trees,  those  that  have  been  washed  either  witb 
lye  or  lime,  grew  much  more  rapidfy^  than  those 
not  subjected  to  the  |)rocess.  We  should  be 
pleased  to  have  the  opinions  of  oar  farming  friends, 
on  this  subject. 


From  tfte  GeBi 

OIL-CAKK  Airn  BOITES  X!XPORTED 

XICA  TO  CUROPfi. 


FROM  AJfC- 


A  vessel  lately  sailed  from  New  York  lor  E^ng- 
land,  carrying  out  more  than  one  hundred  tow  of 
oil-cake,  for  stall-foeding  cattle.  This  shows  thai 
the  English  farmers  undeistand  the  nature  anJ 
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Edue  of  that  ikiaterial  better  then  we  do,  or  ioetead 
f  sending  it  abroad,  we  should  uie  it  in  fattening 
eef  at  home.  The  exportation  of  oil  cake  we  do 
ot,  however,  consider  so  suicidal  to^the  interest  of 
le  farmen  as  that  of  bones ;  of  which,  within  a  lew 
ears  past,- very  large  quantities  have  been  sollect- 
d  in  the  vicinity  of  jhe  principal  cities  and  sent 
broad.  This  is  directly  robbing  ourselves,  by 
ep riving  us  of  the  *  means  of  corominicating 
Dd  perpetuating  fertility  to  the  soil.  The  beef 
lade  by  the  oil  cake  will  not,  it  is  probable,  be 
ent  to  thiscouiitry  ibr  sale,  but  from  the  example 
f  the  past,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  grain  pro- 
luced  by  the  application  of  this  bone  dust  .may 
»e  returned  to  our  shores,  when  by  its  use  here, 
he  same  wheat  would  have  been  raised,  and  thcT 
snd  at^the  same  time  permanently  benefited. 
>ur  farmers  will  do  wiell  to  think  of  these  tjiings. 


Ffom  4he  QiMul0riy  Jounal  of  ikciteuTtnrs. 
ABUeBB   or  BOfVJD-MANUmB. 

■ 

-The  character  of  bone-dust  as  a  tnisty  manore 
or  turnips,  runs  the  risk  of  being  depreciated  b^ 
he  injudicious  manner  in  which  that  manure  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  soil.  It  js  ibund,  in  sin- 
gling the  turnip  Crop,  that  the  bone-dust  is,  liable  to 
le  brought  up  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  by  the 
■oot-fibres  of  the  ejected  plants.  1*  rora  this  cir* 
^umstance,.  it  is  conceived,  that  a  stratum  of  earth 
9etwixt  the  bone-dust,  and  the  tutnip-seed  woukl 
[)revent  the  recurrence  of  the  evil ;  and  according- 
ly, to  effect  this  purpose,  the  boDe;dust,  in  -some 
instances,  is  eilhet  dropped  into  the  drill  by  th^ 
hand,  covered  up  by  the  plough,  and  .the-  turnip- 
seed  sown  in  the  drill  by  toe  common  turnip  sow- 
ing-machine, as  in  thecase  of  farm-yard  manure ; 
jf  the  boae-dusi  is  first  sown  by  one  machine,  and 
Lben  the  turnip-sted  bv  another,  immediately  or 
shortly  aRerwards.  These  plans  are  practised 
in  the  borders  of  Ensiand,  and  Scotlana,  a  part 
of  the  country  which,  is  occupied  by  iiirmers, 
whose  common  sense,  indepeoaendy  of  their  ag- 
ricultural skill,  might  have  Warned  them  against 
their  dangerous  consequences.  Such  a  practice 
could  only  have  originated  from  giving  no  heed 
to  the  nature  of  bone-dust,  and  the  growth  of  the 
turnip  plants  towards  maturity. 

It  18  clear,  that  if  a  stratum  ol  earth  intervenes 
betwixt  the  manure  and  the  turnip-seed,  a  guide 
braira  of  the  turnip  plant  cannot  bfr  insured,  h 
was  the  slow  brairding  of  that  plant  which  ibrmed 
the  grouod- work  of  the  universalcompla^nt  against 
farm^yard  manure,  .however  well  prepared,  for 
raising  turnips,  on  dry  soil  in  a  dry  season,  and 
especially  on  strong  land  in  a  dry  season  ;  and  the 

Seat  recommendation  given  with  bone-dust,  was 
at  of  its  insuftng  the  eady  braird  of  the  turnip- 
plant  in  all  seasons.  The  eomplaint  now,  under 
the  practice  above  described- and  eondemned,  ip, 
that  bone-dust  does  not  Insure  an  earlv  braird  of 
turnip  in  stionff  knd ;  bat,  so  k>ttg  as  toe  practice 
of  Dlacing  earm  betwixt  the  manure  and  toe  seed 
is  followed,  a  quidc  braird  ou^ht  not  to  be  -expeot- 
ed.  Contact  with  mapure  will'  cause  turnip-seed 
to  vegetate  in  a  short  time.  Could  the.  seed  have 
been  placed  in  contact  with  farm-yard  manure  as 
easily  as  with  bone-dust,  the  latter  would  never 
have  acquired  the  fhoieit  has  as  a  turnip  manure.  I 
Vol.  VI. 


The  firmnew  with  which  the  roots*  of  the  tomip 
grasp  the  manure,  shows  thegreat  capacity  fbr  ma- 
nure which  they  possess  in  the  early  stafle  of  their 
growth.  It  is  this  tenacity  for  manure  m  the  root- 
fibres  which  raises  so  much  of  the  bone^ust  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  by  adhering  to  the  roots  of 
the  ejected  plants;  and  whenever  turnip  seed  vege- 
tates* in  contact  with  ftirm-yard  manure,  the  same 
inconvenience  results.  In  the  case  of  dung  being 
brought  to  the  surface,  it  there  becomes  wasted,  but 
in  the  case  of  bone-dust,  the  resurrection  of^  the 
bones  not  in  contact  with  the  growing  plants,  is  of 
no  consequence,  because,  while  expo^  to  the  air| 
the  bones  lose  none  of  their  lertilizing  properties ; 
and  none  of  ihem  which  ate  brought  up  escape  be- 
ing again  covered  by  the  subsequent  operations  of 
hoeing,  scuffling,  and  eartnin^up.  Although  the 
bonoi^ust  shouM  be  scattered  oetween  the  drills,  if 
it  is  at  all  under  the  surface  of  |he^and,  thelonff 
and  tender  fibres  from  the  turnip-plant,  which 
extend  a  considerable  distance  aroona  every  ptemti 
will  eventually  derive  benefit  from  it.  But  even 
should  any  of  the  hope-dust  be  left  exposed  to  the 
air,  on  the  surface  of  the  {ground,  afler  all  the  ope- 
rations are  completed,  it  IS  much  better  to  saner 
that,  loss,  than  run.  the  risk  of  losing  the  whole 
crop  by  i  ro properlychecki qg  the  braird.  K ventn- 
ally  the  bone-dutot  cannot  he  lost,  fbr  wheneveTi 
by  any  means,  by  plou^hing^  by  tramping  of  sheep, 
it  is  pushed  into  the  soil,  it  immediately  imparts  its 
i^roperties  tothe^soil.  The  increasing  scarcity  of 
bones,  and  the  eonsequent  advance*'  io  price  of 
booe-dust,.  from  2s.  6d.  to  at  least  8s.  if  not  9s.  6d. 
per  bushel,  and  which  difference  of  pric^,  small 
as  it  may  appear,  constitutes  a  considerable  addi« 
tional  expense  in  the  turnip-crop  on  a  laise  fttrm, 
has  no  doubt  suggested  the  adoption  of  ttiis  per- 
nicious practice;  but  although  economy  io  the 
use  of  bond-dust  is  a  laudable  endeavour,  it  should 
never  be  attempted  at  the  risk  of  the  well-being  of 
the  crop.  Bone-dust  may  be  economically  used 
by  mixing  it  with  ashes,  whether  derived  from  the 
combustion  of  coals  or  peat ;  or  where  farm-yard 
manure  is  abunddnt  on  any  farm,  let  some  of  it  be 
spread  in  the  drills  in  the  usual  form/ and  the  seed 
aherwards  sown  along  with  bone-dust  on  the  tops 
of'  the  drills.  In  this  case,  the  manure  need  not 
be  much  prepared,  as  it  will  have  time  to  ferment 
in  lhe^  ground  before  becoming  useful  to  the  turnip- 
crop,  while  one-half  of  the  usual  quantity  of  the 
bone-dust,^  namely,  one-quarter  per  imperial  acre 
will  suffice  for  the  brairding  of  the  plant  and  its 
nurture,  until  it  finally  depends  for  support  upon 
the  manure. . 

On  considering  the  efiects  of  bone-dust  on  land, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  experience  of  yearn 
may  prove  the  abatement  of  its  efficacy  as  a  ma- 
nure, after  repetition  of  its  application  on  the  same 
Sound.  This  appears  .to  be  the  opinion  of  the* 
uke  of  Portland,  as  expressed  in  a  communica- 
tion by  the  duke  himself,  in  Bell's  Weekly  Mes- 
senger of  38d  April,  18S8.  As  we  know  that 
his  grace  is  an  accurate  observer  of  the  operations 
of  the  field,  his  statement  is  worthy  of  an  atten- 
tive perusal. 

<<  In  lfl84,  two  fields  of  sand-land  adjacent  to 
Clumber  Park,"  says  his  grace,'^  the  one  at  right 
angles  to  the  olher,  each  containing  about  twenty 
acres,  were  sown  with  seeds  amongl>arley.  When- 
ever these  fields  had  been  sown  with  turnips  for 
twenty  years  before  1825,  they  had  always  been 
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manoreil  with  bones.  In  that  year  theywvre 
tarirely  fo  manured.  'The  eeeds  fN>wn  with  bariey 
in  IS&  havinj^  been  barnt  up  in  that  dry  summer, 
in  1628  the  land  in  both  these  fields  wafe  again 
brolcen  up.  In  1829  it  was  again  fallowed  with 
turnips  and  manured  with  bones.  In  1883,  both 
these  fields  were  again  sown  with  turnips,  parts 
of  each  of  which  were  manured  with  tfones, 
and  the  remainder  with  farm-yard  dung. 

<<  In  1834,  when  the  corn  was  out,  it  was  found 
that  the  seeds  had  failed  in  each  of  these  fields 
where  the  bones  had  beeti  applied ;  and  that  they 
Were  vtry  good  where  they  had  been  manured 
wjth  dung.  In  one  of  these  fields  the  failure  ex- 
actly followed  the  line  of  the  difierence  of  the  ma- 
nures, with  two  exceptions,  that  the  seeds  did  not 
quite  fail  in  two  spots  where  formerly  there  had 
been  dung  heaps.  In  the  other  field  the  failure 
did  not  80  exactly  follow  the  line  of  demarcation, 
but  the  exceptions  were  veiy  few.  Generally 
speaking,  the  manured  land  vi  better  than  the 
boned  land,  but  the  dSfTerence  of  quality  is  not 
mat,  the  crop  of  barlejr  op  the  manured  land 
Bad  been  at  'the  rate  of  nve  quarters  per  acre,  on 
the  other  four. 

' 'Mmmadiately  afler  h'arveit,  fi«sh  seeds  were 
sown  on  the  boned  land/  They  came  up  very 
thick,  but  in  six  weeks  died  and  disappeared. 
Poring  the  winter  the  land  was  again  fallowed, 
and  fresh  seeds  were  again  sown  in  ihe  sprini?  of 
1836.  They  cannot  be  said  to  have  failed,  but 
they  were  a  very  inferrar  crop;  aifd,  notwithstand- 
ing a  manuring  of  farm-yard  dung  applied  as  a 
top-dressing  the  following  spring,  they  have  not  yet 
recovered  a  parity  with  the  rest  of  the  fields.  In  this 
case  it  seems  impossible  to  attnbute  the  failure  of 
these  seeds,  where  they  have  failed,  to  any  other 
cause,  than  the  bones,  which  had  certainly  been 
applied  with  unusual  abundance;  and  it  is  the 
more  surprising  that  such  a  cause  should  have 
produced  such  an  eflTect^  because,  in  the  early  pe- 
riods of  the  use  of  that  manure,  it  appeared  to  be 
IB  no  respects  more  advantageous  than  in  its  ten- 
deney  to  encburage  the  growth  of  the  clovers. 
Of  this  tendency,  the  most  remarkable  instances 
have  been  repeatedly  seen  on  very  poor  land,  and 
none  more  so  than  qne  which  occurred  on  a  very 
poor  piece  of  land  prepared  for  a  plantation  by  a 
crop  of  turnips,  manured  with  forty  bushels  per 
acre,  on  which,  between  the  trees,  a  great  deal  of 
eloverhas  spontaneously  sprung  up.  Prevfou% 
to  this  land  having  been  broke  up  for  turnips, 
■cansely  a  plant  of  clover  was  to  be  seen.  Now 
the  fields  on  which  the  seeds  have  failed  had  (as 
above  stated)  received,  much  more  frequently  than 
usual,  complete  dressings  of  bones. 

^<  Combining  the  great  advantages  of  bones  on 
the  first  application  of- them  wHh  this  failure,  it 
■eems  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  as  the 
bones,  while  they  are  new  to  the  land,  have  pro- 
duced the  most  beneficial  effects,  and  as  this  fail- 
ure has  taken  place  where  their  application  has 
been  most  frequently  repeated,  the  success  is  tn  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  novelty,  and  the  ^ail- 
Bre  to  the  repetition  of  iheir  application. 

*^  if  the  preceding  statement  required  any  con- 
finaation,  it  has  received  it  in  1887.  In  this  year, 
a  fiekl  which  bad  been  turnips  in  1836,  had  been 
laid  down  to  grass.  The  north  side  of  this  field 
is  veiy  inferior  sand-land;  and  as,  till  lately,  it 
aanxMed  that  such  land  would  not  ptf y  for  I 


the  expense  of  bones,  they  had  never  been  ap- 
plied toit.  For  the  first  time  in  ISBS,  bones  were 
used  for  the  turnip  falkw.  The  south  side  of  this 
field,  which  for  many  years  has  always  been  ma- 
nured with  bones  when  in  fallow  for  turnips,  was 
divided  into  four  divisions ;  the  western  side  was 
manured  with  farm-yard  4Mn£7  that  next  to  it 
with  bones ;  the  two  eastern  diviswns  vteie  iiia- 
nurad,-  iie  one  with  rape-dust,  and  the  other  with 
malt-culms.  'Afier  harvest,  the  seeds  ontbe  north 
side  appeared  to  be  best;  then  those  onr  the  west- 
ent  side  of  the  field;  then  those  on  the  two  east- 
em  divisions,  which  were  rather  inferior ;  and 
those'on  that  where  the  bones 4iad  been  applied 
were  visibly  the  worst.  The  frost  haa  been  so  in- 
jurious to  the  seeds,  that  this  difference  between 
the  three  eastern  divisions  is  not  now  so  marked  as 
it  was  before  the  frost;  but  the  superiority  of  the 
northern  side  and  the  western  division  is  very  ap- 
parent. 

'<Thts  field  lies  neariy  oppoaiie  to  Seotland 
Farm,  on  the  other  side  of  the»  road  leading  froia 
Ollerton  to  Worksop,  and  three  mUea  from  the 
latter." 

In  this  statement  the  soil  is  described  as  "soa^- 
land :"  the  rotation  ibllo^ed  on  it  a  fonr-shift,  viz. 
turfrfp-faik>w,  barley,  ^rrass,  and  a  while  crop; 
and  the  quantKy  of  bone-dust  applied  Ibrty  fcih 
shels  per  acre.  The  remarks  we  wookl  venture 
to  'make  on  this  statetnent  are,  that  a  rol^ion  of 
Ibur  is  not  aditpted  to  any  *<  sand-land"  with  even 
aif  unlimited  command  of  manure;  for  that  coune 
keeps  light  lanfl  too  much  under  the  pioagh, 
makes  •  it  too  pulverulent,  and  thereby  endangers 
its  textui^  with  d^fness.  •  Such  land  sbookl  al- 
tf ays  be  poBtwrtd  at  least  two  years,  and  belter 
still  for  three,  in  ord^r  that  it  may  be  cooaolidased 
info  a  firm  condition  by  time  and  rain,  «id  the 
tread  of  anii^als.  It  is  not  stated  whether  the 
turnips  were  vrholly  carried  off  the  ground,  or 
partly  eaten  on  the  ground  by  sheep.  We  have, 
universally  in  Scotland,  a  notion  that  the  half,  at 
least,  of  the  turnips  raised  by  means  of  bone-dwc 
ought  to  be  eaten  off  by  sh^p;  for,  wilhoot  such 
assistance  from  other  manure,  we  conceive  the 
bone-dust  woukl^ave  too  much  to  do  of  itself  in 
supporting  all  the  crops  durinff  the  rotatkm.  This 
bemg  the  notion  in  Scotland,  Uie  practice  oriigioat- 
ing  from  ii  is,  that  never  more  than  rixteen  bo- 
shels  generally,  though  some  farmen  apply  20 
busbefi,  'is  applied  to  the  imperial  acre.  We 
have  also  a  notion  ii\  Scotland  that  bone-doit  has 
a  caustic  quality,  and  that  consklerably  mors 
than  hixteen  bushels  to  the  acre  on  li|ffat  aoQs, 
would  do  ipore  harm  than  godd.  We  have  our- 
selves experimentally  tried  the  efibcts  (^  differ- 
ent quantities  of  bone-dust  in  raising  turnips  oa 
light  gravelly  «oil  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  bu- 
shels per  imperial  acre,  atad  found  the  erop  ioi- 
K roved  decidedly  to  sixteen  bushels,  hot  not  in  the 
test  beyond  that  quantity.  So  fiir,  therefore,  ss 
th^  turnip  crop  was  concerned,  any  quantity  above 
-the  sixteen^  bushels  was  Ihrown  away.  The  cir- 
cumstance,* as  expressed  in  the  statement,  that 
fkrm-yard  manure  yielded  more  bariey  on  the 
*<  sand-land"  than  bone-manure,  after  the  land 
had  been  previously  boned,  «how#  analogicaily 
the  fertilizing  effects  pf  fbeding  sheep  at  turnips 
on  land  that  had  been  manured  with  bones.  Un- 
til, therefore,  we  learn  that  turnips  had  ben 
on  the  <'  saadJand"  with  only  sixtaen  bo* 
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liieltf  per  acre;  that  at  ledst,  the  half  of  them  had 
t>een  eaten  off  the  f^und  by  sheep;  and  that  the 
^88  aAer  the  harley  hfd  bieen  pastured  at  least 
wo  years,  we  are  more  disposed  to  ascribe  the 
allure  of  thto  grasses  to  the  syslem  of  fanning  de- 
rcribed  by  the  duke,  as  being  quite  inapplicable 
o  such  soil,  than  to  injurious  effects  from  the 
lone-dust. 


From  Ihe  FrtnUlii  FansMw 
HARVEBTi;rO  OF  CORIT. 

« 

« 

To  thi  Editar^^AM  the  season  is  approaching 
n  which  the  farmers  will  commence  the  securing 
he  abundant  orop  of  com  with  which  a  bountiful 
Providence  has  bie9sed  our  country,  It  may  be 
lertinent  to  the  occasion  to  offer  a  {ew  remaricsup- 
m  the  best  mode  of  harvesting  the  crop. 

Our  Virginia  ancestors  and  those  who  think  it 
wise  to  ptuit  and  cultivate  and  gather  as  our  fa- 
hers  have  done,  pursue  the  old  method ;  about 
his  time'thev  gather  the  blades  below  the  ean  of 
sorn — after  they  consider  the  com  to  be  ripe,  they 
op  the  stalks  and  secure  all  of  the  fodder  in 
tracks  for  winter  use.  hi  Novemb<ftr  they  pull 
he  earn  and  remove  it  to  cnbs,  where  it  is  husked 
>ut  at  leisure.  This  mode  is  rapidly  yielding  in 
he  stock  districts  to  that  firet  introdiicecf  among  the 
n^ziere  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Poiomac. 
The  farmers  in  the  northern  and  middle  districts 
)f  Kentucky,  and  in  the  8cioto  valley  of  Ohio, 
lave  generally  adopted  this  latter  mode;whiph 
s  to  cut  the  stalks,  corn,  fodder  and  all,  and  place 
iiem  in  shocks  commonly  embracing  sixteen  hilla 
iquare. 

1  haveseen  the  richest  crops  of  many  elimates 
^thered,  and  there  is  no 'operation  in  husbandry 
io  animating  as  that  of  cutting  com  in  the  mode 
ust  mentioiiedi  It  is  a  most  cheering  prospect 
:o  see  twenty  aores  of  corn  pass  in  one  or  two 
Jays  to  a  condition  in  which  it  is  prepared  to 
«eep  in  the  field  throughout  the  winter.  Thi»re- 
nark  is  predicated  partwularlv  updn  the  plan  of 
-iddKng  the  squares,  instead  or  cutting  the  whole 
iquare  at  once.  It  will  readily  occur  to  any  otMerv- 
ng  mind,  that  as  com  does  not  ripen  with  pre- 
cise regularity,  if  the  entire  square  is  cut  out  at' 
mce,  some  of  the  com  will  mould  and  sometimes 
Bven  the  fodder  will  be  affected,  if  the  cutting  shall 
be  followed  by  warm  or  wet  weather.  To  avoid 
this  contingency,  some  grAeiers  comnnence  wiih 
he  process  ot  riddling,  that  is,  they  select  onljr 
3uch  part  of  the  sixteen  bills  square  as  may  be  ripe 
—go  through  the  field  in  this  way,  and  in'ten  days 
complete  the  cuttmg  of  the  square.  By  this  pro- 
cess several  important  'advantages  are  obtained — 
:he  greatest  amount  of  fodder  is  secured,  cansiat- 
sntly  with  the  paramount  object  of  saving  the 
corn,  and  a  nucleus  for  the  shock  being  formed  by 
the  first  cutting  in  the  square,  the  shock  beeemes 
setfled  and  stands  better  during  the  winter.  In 
the  rich  counties  of  Clailc  ana  Bourbon,  they 
sometimes  cut  half  of  the  square  on  one  side  and 
then  in  ten  days  finish  it.  Whilst  many  grez* 
iers  in  Fay^te,  Lincoln  and  Shelby,  prefer  the 
process  of  riddling. 

In  the  course  of  October  and  November, 
these*  shocks  are  shucked  out,  the  com  placed  in 
vibs  and  two  of  the  shocks  placed  together,  or 


one  placed  upon  the  ground  and  two  others  put 
around  it. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  practical  farmere,  that  the 
practice  of  cutting  corp  in  this  mode  secures  the 
greatest  amount  of  com  and  lodder  with  the  least 
expense,  and  ip  decidedly 'an  improvement  on 
the  old  Virginia  plan,  more  especially  when  ep* 
plied  to  the  feeding  of  cattle  or  mules. 


THU  ABTANTAGV  OP  "SWATHINO"  WttSAti 
Ilr  REAPING,  INSTEAD  OF  "  HANDING." 

Tb  the  Editor  of  the  FanDcis'  Kegitter. 

This  year  the  luxuriant  growth  of  my  wheat 
induced  roe  to  think' that  it  could  not  be  tfaved  by 
the  long  scythe  and  cradle)  and  handled  by  the 
binders,  in  the  usual  way,  to  advantage.  I  re- 
duced my  scythes  and  cradles  to  ibriy-eight  inches, 
and  swathed  my  wheat.  Being  satisfied,  from 
observation,. that  this  method  of  saving  mv  wheat 
is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  fhe  one  I  formeriy 
pursued,  I  will  state  the  manner  in  which  the  work 
was  done ;  and  if  you  or  your  readers  should  es« 
teem  this  hobby-riding,  I  am  quite  willing  you 
should  indulge  the  laugh.  I  do  not  thhik,  accord- 
ing to  vonr  definition,  you  can  bring  it  within  the 
class  of  humbugs.  As  1  underatand  you,  hobbies 
generally  brinj?  loss  tonhe  owners ;  *humbugs  are 
started  liy  the  jockeys  for  profit; 

The  stroke  df  the  cradler  brings  him  half  rortnd 
on  the  land,  and,  by  raisingthe  neelof  the  cradle, 
he  lays  (he  wheat  across  it  j  his  hands  both  re- 
main firm  on  the  sneed,  the  weight  of  the  wheat 
rests  upon  him,  but  (or  a  moment.  The  motionir 
being  freer  than  when  he  gathers  by  the  hand,  he 
duts  faster,  arid  with  more  ease  to  himselfl  My 
people  disliked  the  change  at  first,  but  soon  be- 
came accustomed  to  it.  I  had  two  or  three  lande 
cut  before  the  rakers  and  bindere  started.  Four 
rakers  (the  rakers  collecting-two  lands)  and  seven 
binders  kept  without  difficulty  the  distance  at 
which  thev  started,  and  would  have  overtaken  the 
cradlers,  if  I  had  permitted,  and  sometimes,  in  my 
absence,  did  so.  The  task  of  rakers  is  easy ;  by  a 
little' care  ihfiy  collect  all  the  wheat  whicti  is  cut 
off,  and  'by  gathering  it  in  bunches  of  a  proper 
size,  the  binder  has  to  make  but  one  stoop  for  a 
Rheaf,  and  th«re  are  no  scattered  heads  to  be  col- 
lected by  hand,  which  enrcatly  lessens  and  lightens 
his  labor.  My  crop  was  unusuaHy  heavy ;  but  I 
never  crathered  wheat  at  so  little  Iom.  Mv  usual 
practice  has  been  to  run  a  horse-rake  after  the 
binder/ ;  but  so  fittle  was  lefl  this  time,  that  f 
deemed  it  not  worth  the  cost.  The  experience  oC 
the  han-est  h)i8  convinced  me,  that  by  this  method, 
unless  the  wheat  is  much  down,  ft  can  be  better 
saved  than  hv  the  sicftle. 

In  riew  York  and  Pennsylvania,  swathing  is 
the  ueoaF  method  of  gathering  whi»at ;  but  I  never 
befi>re  saw  it  in  Maryland.  U  it  be  the  common 
practice  in  Virffinia,  it  would  be  useless  to  give 
this  a  place  in  the  Register.  ^  To  communicate  to 
farmers  what  they  know,  is  in  as  bad  msie,  as  to 
tell  to  a  company  a  good,  story  which  they  had 
heard  before.  Among  the  complaints  made  by 
Sir  John  Falstaff  against  Justice  Shallow,  one 
was,  that  he  was  ever  on  the  rearward  of  the 
fashion,  and  sung  old  tunes  which  carmen  whistled. 
I  have  na  inclination  to  be  numbered  ia  the  ^— *'- 
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of  the  Shallows,  though  the  ooanexion  10  pratty 
numerouBi  and  some  of  them  wear  fine  liDeo,  and 
^t  in  hiffh  plaeei. 

Mr.  HusMv,  the  paten^e,  had  his  wheat-cutter 
in  thk  neighborhood  during  the  harvest,  which 
did  its  work  |)erfectiy.  I  saw  the  performance, 
and  do  not  think  it  leH  one  head  in  a  thousand. 
The  only  objection  (which  is  a  serious  one)  is, 
that  it  does  not  do  enough.  1  understand  th^t 
frool  fifteen  to  eighteen  acres  is  as  much  as  it  can 
cut  in  a  day;  and  you  well  know  that  a  protracted 
harvest  is  oUen  attended  with  serious  loesi 

AUBTIGUS. 

EatUm  ShorSi  Md.  July  28, 1898. 

[The  general  practice  in  lovrer  yii]gima»  ia  to  catch 
the  reaped  wheat  ftom  the  cradle  in  the  left  hand,  and 
then  to  ttm>w  It,  (two  or  more  each  handfhls  together,) 
to  be  picked  up  by  the  binders.  This  usage  coald  not 
have  been  commeDced,  exc^t  where  the  growth  was 
light  and  tbio;  and  nothing  but  the  dificulty  of 
ohangiDg  the  old  practicee  of  laborers,  has  prevented 
this  mode  being  abandoned,  on  good  lands,  fob  that  re- 
commend^ by  our  correspondent.— En.  Fa».  Eio.] 


then  88  cwt.  and  that  ofthe  Dttrhame  98  ewL  anl 
14  lbs.  Between  that  period  and  the  90lh  Mardi, 
when  all  we're  sold  in  pmithiieid,  the  Dut trnmi 
consumed  12,756  lbs.  weight  more  of  tumipc,  and 
1,714  more  pounds  of  hay,  than  the  Hereford  ;  but 
the  Durhams,  notwithstanding  the  la^g^r  aba 
when  put  to  fktten,  and -the  greatly  larger  qtiantiiv 
of  fbou  consumed,  sold  for  only  twenty  sbiiiiosir 
more  than  the  Herelbrds ;  and  such  I  believe  wiil 
ever  be  the  result  of  similar  trials,  when  one  dan 
of  animals  has  been  properly  fed,  and  the  other 
overfed,  the  merits  of  the  breed  being  equal.'' 

This  reasoning  is  true  in  regard  to  perennial 
vegetabjes— trees  for  instance.  If  the  narseiy 
firom  which  they  an  diawn,  and  in  whicb  they 
l^ive  been  raised,  is  very. rich,  they  will  not  thrive 
so  well  in  a  common  soil,  as  those  which  are  takes 
ftom  a  soil  of  an  inferior  qnality.  If  the  habit  of 
gormandising  |s  establiabed  when  the  plant  or 
animal  is  young,  neither  will  thrive  so  wall  after- 
wards .upoii  spare  food,  as  nf  thej  have  been 
biDught  upon  more  moderale  ftun^. 


Fram  Uie  Coltfvalor. 
▲QEICCLTUmE  IN  FKAVCfl. 

t 

■ 

There  are  at  present  in  Franoe  123  agricultural 
societies,  and  803  agricultural  comfmittees,  wtoe, 
before  1803,.  there  were  scarcely  ten,  and  they  are 
oonstandy  increasing.  Every  thing  has  been  done 
by  the  present  government  to  encourage  agricul- 
ture in  a  pecuniary  way,  as  well  as  by  the  differ- 
ent societies.  The  sum  of  500,000  francs— nearly 
100,000  dollars — has  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  French  minister  of  public  works,  for  the 
encouragementof  agricaltureduringtheyear  1838. 
There  have  been  also  several  ffentlemen  travelling 
in  Scotland,  at  the  expense  ofthe  French  Society 
of  A^oulture,  in  order  to  examine  the  system  of 
farming  in  that  country. 


From  Uie  CultiTator. 
A  HIRT  TO  CATTI«B  BRBBXyKaS* 

T.  A.  Kniffht,  the  very  distinguished  horticul- 
turist, publishes  in  the  Farmers'  Hdagazine,  a 
communication  on  tbe  ill  effects  of  overfeeding 
young  stock.  Young  cattle  thus  brought  up, 
when  taken  into  other  districts,  have  been  found, 
with  their  offspring,  incapable  of  thriving  \ipon 
common  pastures.  Animals,  he  thinks,  which 
have  been  overfed  from  their  birth,  and  Whose  an- 
cestry have  been  subjected  to  the  same  treatment, 
acquire  a  power  of  eating  and  digesting  a  much 
larger  portion  of  food  than  others.  He  admits 
that  the  improved  Durhams  are  brought  to  market 
at  a  very  early  age,  oxen  of  very  creai.  weight 
and  excellence ;  yet  he  says  it  is  well  known  that, 
all  those  young  animals  come  to  market  deeply  inr 
solvent,  the  sums  for  which  they  are  sold  being 
ffreatly  less  than  those  expended  m  ieedine  them. 
In  illustration  of  their  expensive  keep,  he  citea  the 
folIowiOg  fbcts : 

<<  Three  Herelbrds  and  three  Durhams,"  sws 
he,  "  were  put  into  stalls,  to  be  fatted  on  the  thtrd 
of  November.    The  weight  ofthe  Herefords  was 
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The  extended  use  of  sowing-maehtDea,  hanh 
drill  and  tnoadcast,  will  moet  probabfy  sapencde 
in  a  short  timb  the  practice  of  sowing  grain  by  the 
hand.    We  own  we  should  not  like  the  idea  of 
abandoning  this  ancient  practice,  though  for  no- 
thmff  else  than  for  the  many  pleasant  aanciationa 
by  wnioh  it  is  endeared  to  every  lover  of  fieSd  la-r 
bor.    These  associations  can  never  be  matted 
whilst  using  aqy  sort  of  machine.    Uand-aowk^ 
is- also  an  accomplishment,  and  confers  a  aaperi- 
ority  on  the  posseason    The  season  of  Che  year  in 
wbioh  it  is  most  usually  piactisedv  inepinoiff  the 
mind  with  tlie  lively  hope  of  a  manifold  produce ; 
the  measured  step  marking  the  time,  and  remind- 
inftof  the  prc^gres*  of  the  work ;  the  aimultane* 
ous  action  of  the  limbs,  inducing  the  regidar  ex* 
eroise  of  the  muscular  flrame ;  the  steady  eye  di- 
raettng  the  flight  of  com  with  a  rainbow-Jifca 
sweep  to  its  destined  place  in  the  earth :  elf  Aeae 
tend  to  interest  the  aower  in  the  confinQaiice  ol 
the  operation.    Sowing .  by  the  hand,  tDO|  is  » 
quick  opereition,  one  man  keeping  two  fndim  of 
horses,  two  meui  and  a  woman  in  constent  oeca- 
pation.    In  this  respebt  it  w  doubtful  that  na- 
chme  is  cheaper  than  hand  aowlag.    It  is,  howe- 
ver a  difficult  art,' and  can  only  be  exaetly  per- 
formed afler  much  practice;  and  aa  a  proof  of  ^ 
difficulty  il^  hs  acquirement,  there  are  maay  mea 
who  never  become  neat,  eiicpert,  and  aafe  aoweia 
all  their  lives.    Being  thus  a  difficult  operation  la 
acquire,  and  at  all  times  performed  with>mach  la- 
bor, machine-labor  will  no  doubt  auperseMie  it  00 
all  large  farms,  and,  indeed,  on  all  faims  on  which 
the  grass-seed  sowing-machine  is  uaed.      Ttia 
precision  and  beaut^r  With  which  the  broadcatf 
sowing-machine  distributes  the  grass-eeeda  on  the 
ground,  in  ail  states  of  dry  weather,  in  eoaipaii* 
son  with  the  hand,  and  the  easy  adaptation  ef  tkai 
machine  to  the  sowing  of  com,  has  already  sah- 
stituted  it  for  the  hand  on  many  ftana.     Tbe 
quantity  of  seed  to  be  oom  caa  be  *«galated 
with  much  greater  preeiaioa  oy  any  martittia  titan 
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ky  the  hand.  BttMes,  the  bToadeast-mactniie, 
the  driiUmachlne,  we  perceive,  is  now  much  in 
use  on  the  borders,  particularly  in  iK>Wing  wheat. 
There  are  various  sizes  of  those  drills,  but  afl  are 
formed  for  the  same  purpose,  and  on  the  same 
principles.  Their  object  is  to  deposit  the  seed  at 
a  git^en  depth  in  the  soil,  and  coi<er  it  up  so  as  to 
require  little  harrowing  aflerwards.  There  is  a 
practiee  of  drill-sowing  in  Cumberfand  and  Dum- 
friesshire, which  deserves  itnitation'  in  other  dis- 
tricts. A  person  brinss  a  large  Suffolk  drill  fh>m 
Suffolk,  end  undertakes  to  sow  the  autumnal 
wheat  with  it,  at  2b.  per  acre. .  This  is  a  very  et- 
ficibnt  implement,  and  as  it  costs  £40  when  new, 
empioyhig  it  in  this  manner  seems  a  very  good 
plan  oi  getting  the  wheat  seed  sown.  Th^  an- 
nual  intefeat  and  tear  and  wear  attending  the 
ownership  of  this  drill,  would  be  Equivalent  to  the 
sowing  of  twentjb-four  acres  of  wheat  land.  It  is 
ffenerally  believe^  that  drill-sowing  saves  seed. 
Whether  the  savinffu  an  object,  appears  doubt- 
ful from  the  idlowing  statements  of  Lord  West- 
em,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Rayfeigh,  dated  fbom  Fe- 
lix Hall,  in  last  March.  He  addresses  his  lord- 
ship to  inform  bim  <<  of  the  result  of  a  mode  ef 
wheat  sowing,  which  differs  from  the  practice  of 
this  neighborhood,  and  which  I  have  triied  eight 
OP  ten  years  with  great  saccess,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  which  are  pecnliarly  striking  this  year, 
when  the  fiiilures  of  plants  are  se  prevalent  An^ 
person  now  may  have  ocular  proof  of  it.  1  can 
show  them  100*  acres  of  wheat,  upon  every  acre 
of  which  I  have  a  sufficient  plant— [  may  sav  a 
full  and  thriving  plant  upon  90  of  tfie  100.  It  is 
a  nice  question  at  all  times  to  determine  ckuse  and 
eflect,  but  I  have  no  doubt  in  this  oese  that  the 
superiority  of  my  wheat  plant  to  roost  of  my 
neighbors  this  year  (which  will  generally  be  ad- 
mitted bythan^)  is  owing  entirely  to  my  mode  of 
putting  the  wheat  into  the  ground.  T  use  the 
drill  in  'Irows,  nine  inches  apart,  and  put  in  at 
least  three  bushels  per  acre.  I  adopted  the 
plan  in  eoBsequen'ce  of  what  I  saw  at'Holkhant 
about  eight*or  nine  years  ago,  and  from  the  stre- 
nuous advice  of  my  friend  the  £ari  of  Leicester, 
and  the  example  of  bim^lf  and  several  of  his 
very  intelti^nt  and  experienced  farmers,  who 
joined  him  m  urging  me  to  this  course.  One  old 
farmer,  who  occupied  a  very  large  farm  under 
him,  told  me  he  had  unifbrmly  pursued  that  sy^- 
tern  above  fiAy  years  with  the  greatest  success; 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  quantity  of  seed  was 
genei^ly  too  small  (of  course  the  quantity  should 
van^  aeoording  to  droumstances,)  but  he  was  sa- 
tisfied an  increase  of  seed  would  increase  the 
growth  of  the  country  most  essentially.  Since 
that  time  I  have  sown  all  tny  t^heat  in  this  roan- 
nec,  and  I  have  had  great  crops,  I  may  say  quite 
equal  to  the  best  fhrmers  around  me.  I  by  no 
meane  ascribe  these  lar^  crops  of  wheat  exclu- 
sively to  this  driH  system,  because  the  seasons 
have  been  so  good,  and  1  have  farhied  high.  I 
confidently  believe,  however,  that  something  is 
due  to  the  svstem,  and  that  this  year  has  shown 
thatgivat  advantapies  are  derivable  f^m  it  in  sea- 
sons, and  under  circumstances  that  are  tmfavora- 
ble  for  the  preservation  of  a  good  plant— the  flrsf 
objeet  of  every  practical  Armor,  particularly  on 
heavy  land,  whereon  aie  so  many  failores.^  The 
^neral  objection  to  the  plan  is,  that  the  wheat 
wiU  be  thick  in  the  rows,  that  it  will  grow  op 


without  tillowing,  and  with  many  short  ears.  I 
do  not,  on  experience,  find  'thiS|'objtecion  well 
founded.  I  think  the  number  of  short  ears  to  be 
Ibund  iq  this  mode  is  not  greater  than  ki  the 
wheat  that -has  more  room  to  lillow,  and  they  are 
ffenerally  filled  with  good  corn,  full-sized  grains, 
(hardly  have  hearo^any  other objectiop  made, 
and  the  advantacies  of  the  thick  plant  are  many, 
some  rather  peculiar  to  this  country.  One  consi* 
derable  difficulty  we  have  to  encounter  in  our 
clCty-bottom  lands  arises  ^m  the  tardiness  of  our 
eariy  vegetation,  which  renders  our  early  plants 
oomparatively  a  more  easy  prey  to  vermin  of  every 
sort,  such  as  the  slug,  the  wx>rm,  &c..  and  bad  un- 

genial  weather.  Where  there  are  any  rabbits, 
estraction  will  oflen  ensue  in  these  lands  from 
the  weakness  of  growth  in  the  plant,  which  would 
be  overcome  in  wanner  and  quiekbr  vegetating 
grounds:  This  remark  of  course  does  not  a|)piy 
tp  gravel-bottom  lands,  which  are  tp  be  (bund  in 
some  fbwand  limited  districts:"  Now,  it  wilt  be 
admitted  generally,  that  where  the  plant  is  thick, 
it  will  grow  considerably  quicker  upon  first  com- 
ing out  of  the  ground — the  numerous  blades  seem 
to  protect  and  keep  each  other  warm;  and  the 
■roots  partly  ma«ed*  together,  get  a  better  hold  of 
the  grounq,  so  that  they  aro  not  loosened  by  the 
biting  off  the  blade,  nor  are  they  so  loosened  by 
sooce^ion  of  frosi  and  thaw;  they  are  by  no 
means  so  likeljr  to  b^  root-fallen,  which  is  produp- 
tive  fUwavs  of^  (he  worst  consequences  when  it  oc- 
cnrs,  and  the  mischieft  of  which  are  pecuiiarjy 
striking  in  many  instances  this  yhar.  I  cart  drill 
frtth  the  heavy  Ivuffolk  drill,  covering  ten  feet  or 
twelve  furrows  at  a  time;  nearty  if  not  quite  as 
strarght^as  is  practised  in  the  light  land  of  Nor/blk 
ahd  Suffotk." 

We  wero  glad  to  observfe  the  prevalence  of  rib- 
bing with  the  small  plotigh*  the  seed-furrow  for 
spring  wheat  or  bariey  on  a  wintef  ploughed  fur- 
row. There  is  no  better  mode  of  obtaining  a  fine 
mould,  a  good  depth  of  bed  for  the  seed,  and  of 
avoiding  the  bringing  i*p  of  a  raw  clod  which  the 
ordinary  plough  would  inevitably  do  in  a  late  or 
damp  season,  and  of  dispensing  with  much  haN 
rowing.  This  ribbing  is  applicable  to  all  soils, 
and  particularly  to  those  Which  are  apt  to  throw 
out  in -severe  frOlsts  and  bright  sunshine  in  spring. 
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Fion  the  New  BSngland  Farmer. 

noTicB  OF  tiIe  cfiiams^  trsatisb  on  silb 

CULTURE^. 

• 

[The  followiDg  article,  from  ji  late  £i)g]ish  publics^ 
tioD,  relates  to  the  ^uriouB  old  Chinese  treatise,  oil 
wi\ich  a  translation  faai  Teeently  been  pobliaked,  and 
from  whic]|^  an  extract  was  republished  in  the  4th  num- 
ber of  this  volume.  These  remarks  will  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  those  who  have  read  that  extract;  and  may 
induce  others,  Who  have  passed  it  over,  to  return  to  it» 
and  give  it  due  Attention^ — Ei>.  Far.  A&o.] 

Not  very  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
project  of  introducing  the  silkworm  into  this  coun- 
try was  seriously  taken  up  by  several  scientific 
persons^  and  the  probability  of  its  becoming  event- 
ually a  source  of  wealth  was  warmly  discussed. 
Gradually,  however,  the  ardor  of  these  projectora 
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Was  foiMid  to  cool,  and  the  roatler  lell  to  the 
ground;  and  wac  soon  aa  little  spoken  of,  as  if  an 
enterprise  had  been  meditated  which  sensible  men 
ouffbt  to  disavow.  Notwithstanding  this  implied 
reflection  on  the  good  tense  of  the  snpporters  ol 
the  plan,  a  lew  gentlemen  shortly  afiter  might  be 
ibund  scattered  thraui;h  England,  who  •lili  ch6* 
rished  the  conviction  that  the  introduction  of  this 
insect  was  perfectly  feasible.  They  plonted  mul- 
berry trees  and  bred  silkworms  as  an  innocent 
Murce  of  amusement ;  and  to  this  day  they  con- 
tinue to  occupy  their  spare  time  in  trying  experi- 
ments on  a  limited  scale,  on  the  best  modes  «r 
bringing  up  their  iavqntes;  but  if  the  project  was 
tagaetiy  received  here,  in  Ireland  it  was  hailed  with 
eiHhusiaam  a»a.certain  mode  of  realizing  a  fortune. 
The  ardent  imagination  of  the  Irish  easily  over- 
leaped the  barriers  which  ioezperienoe  or  want  of 
capital  threw  in  ibe  way;  and  for  any  one  not  to 
have  implicit  fuith  in  the  tilkworm  speculation, 
was  looked  on*  as  a  mark  of  meanaesiof  spirit,  or 
of  total  disregard  to  perspnai  advancement.  A 
joint-stock  company  was  even  proposed,  |ind  a 
vast  number  of  names  were  marked  down  ibr 
shares;  but  when  the  day  of  paying  the  first  in- 
stalment came  round,  the  absentees  were  found  to 
be  so  abundant,  ''that  the  company  dissolved  it- 
self,''  as  a  wag  afterwards  remarked,  <<even  be- 
fore it  was  formed."  The  zeal  of  individuals  wta 
but  little  manifested  in  mulberry  plantations  or 
silkworm  nurseries.  One  person  only  showed  that 
he  had  been ,  perfectly  serious  in  his  enthusiastic 
wivocacv  of  the  enterprise;  he  planted  some 
thousands  of  the  trees,  and  when  we  passed 
throufi^h  some  dozen 'or  fifleen  years  ago,  we  saw 
the  plantations  in  a  most  flourishing  condition. 
The  Eari  or  Kingston  it  was  who  had  given  thib 
proof  of  his  b^ng  serious  in  the  silkworm  project; 
and  even  to  the  lasf,  we  believe  he  spoke  with 
every  appearance  of  being  thoroughly  persuaded 
of  the  possibility  of  the  plan.  Both  in  this  coun- 
try and  ia  Ireland,  the  great  .objectioa  was  that 
the  climate  was  too  severe  for  so  delicate  an  insect 
as  .the  silkworm.  The  slightest  variations  of  cold 
and  heat  were  known  to  afiect  it;  and  sudden 
changes  were  fi]equ£ntly  found  to  cause  its  destruc- 
tion ;  modem  discoveries  have  proved  this  nation 
to  be  hastily  assumed,  and  perfectly  erroneous. 
The  insect  is  now  known  to  m  capable,  with  pro- 
per management  and  ^due  precaution,  of  support- 
ing our  cumale;  and  It  is  with  the  intention  of 
sluiwing  the  truth  of  this  important  fact  to  our 
readers,  that  we  have  determine  te  lav  befpre 
them  some  valuable  information  which  has  but 
lately  come  to  light. 

The  source  from  which  we  derive  this  inlbrma- 
tbn,  is  a  treatise  by  the  Chinese  themselves,  which 
has  been  lately  translated  and  given  to  the  public 
in  France.  W  hen  we  consider  the  acknowledged 
advancement  of  the  Chinese  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences,  evidenced  by  their  knowledge  of  printing— 
of  the  mariner's  compass — of  minpowder,  and 
many  other  curious  dispoveri^,  long  before  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe,  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  their  lileraturer  has  not  been  'more  carefully 
studM,  and  the  results  of  such  studies  made  pub- 
lic. All  that  we  have  until  lately  know^  of  the 
Chinese,  and  their  ha^iits,  manners,  customs^  and 
kiiowledge,  has  come  at  first  through  the  eariy 
missionaries,  and  next  through  the  embassies  sent 
over  f h>m  this  countiy.    A  third  spring  df  infor- 


mation has  now  been  opened;  and  wa  am  not  om 
sanguinoi  in  predicting  that  a  most  impoctan! 
stream  of  curious  knowledge  will  be  found  lo  flow 
from  it.  Should  it  be  askd,  how  it  happens  that 
this  particular  juncture  has  had  the  merit  of  mak- 
ing public  the  contents  of  the  Chinese  work,  we 
answer,  that  it  is  the  same  cause  which,  in  the 
days  of  Peraeus,  caused  the  Roman  parrota,  wbeo 
hungiy,  to  salute  their  mistresses  ia  the  tireek 
words  they  had  been  taught,  namely^  self-interest, 
a  most  prolific  sooiroe  olresearch  and  inventioB. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  work  was  transkited. 

The  productkni  of  silk,  at  the  present  day,  in 
France,  amounts  to  a  value  of  more  than  60,OOOl- 
000  francs  a  year;  which  is,  however,  quite  inssf- 
fieient  foe  the  consumption,  as  the  fbrei^  treds 
alone  reaches  fM),000,000  francs  a  year.  Silk  is 
one  of  the  principal  products  of  China:  Ibr  oat 
only  is  it  used  to  a  great  extent  Jn  the  iabricatioa 
of  their  clothes,  but  a  vast  quauiity  is  exported  ia 
the  raw  state,  as  welLas  in  the  shape  of  f«bricated 
articles.  •  For  forty  centuries  have  they  devoted 
their  attention  to  study,  in4ts  minataat  details,  the 
rearing  of  the  worm  which  furnishes  thean  widi 
thisaoufte  of  their  natkinal  wealth;  and  aa  a  os- 
turel  consequence,  this  loag  ezperiencey  ahrsjt 
stimulated  by^the  sense  of  self-intereat,  has  caused 
them  to  discover  a  crowd  of  atteotions,  of  prs- 
ceedings,  and  of  practices,  most  likely  to  procor^ 
fbr  them  certain  and  advantageous  produce. 

The  missionaries  were  at  once  struck  with  the 
importance  of  these  practices  •  to*  the  fioropean 
cultivator  of  the  silkworm;^ and  they  determined 
to  mark  dowh  some  of  their  modes  of  treatment,- 
for  the  benefit  of  their  sountryden.  Two  trea- 
tises were  drawn  up,  and  af>erwards  paUialied  ia 
France.  One  of  them,  by  Father  d'£ntreool^ 
gives  the  extract  df  an  old  Chinese  work  respect- 
ing the  treatment  of  silkworms;  and  the  o^er, 
composed  hy  Father  d'incarviHe  (or  rather,  from 
notes  lefl  l|y  him,)  describes  the  treatment  Kifen 
to  three  other  species  of  worats,  whirh  the  na- 
tives designate  ^<wild  silkworms;'^  basaaae  fhcir 
nature  lequires  thatt  hey  should  be  permitted  to 
live  at  full  liberty  en  the  trees  from  whence  they 
take  their  food.  Some  of  the  methods  of  treat- 
ment described  by  d'Entreoolles,  were  oof  loog 
ago  put  in  practice  by  M,  CamiKe  Beaovais,  a 
lajge  breeder  of  silkworms  at  Senart  He  feand 
them  to  be  most  serviceable,  and  mostceitaia  and 
faithful  in  their  results;  but  above  aH,  ha  found 
that  the  adoption  of  the  Chinese  treatment  was 
of  wonderful  efficiency  in  preventing  accident^ 
which  before  had  dreadfully  puzzled  luid  annoyed 

him. 

As  the  abridgment  of  a  work  IS  alwasrs  incom- 
plete in  details,  M.  Beauvais  thought  that  it  would 
be  impqrtant  to  have  the  original  Chinese  woit 
translated.  He  applied  to  the  Mmister' of  Com- 
merce on  the  subject,  and  laid  before  him  the  in- 
,  portance  of  the  case.  M.  Passy  was  at  that  tune 
minister;  and  he  applied,  in  his  tarn,  to  M.  Stan- 
islas Julian,  as  the  first  Chinese  scholar  in  France, 
or  perhaps  in  Europe.  He  directed  this  emioem 
sotNin^  to  undertake  the  tstak^  and  M.  Maitio  (da 
Nord,)  who  sueceeded  to  the  ministry  of  com- 
merce, made  the  work  complete,  by  desiring  M. 
Julien  also  to  translfiie  the  Chinese  work  on  the 
cutaire  of  the  muHierfy  tree^  whwh  is  always  ao' 
nexed  to  the  werk  on  the  treatment  of  silkwormiu 
M.  JuUen  undertook  this  ardoous  task;  and  has 
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just  given  to  the  poblie  a  traneiation  of  the  two 
ireatitet,  of  rare  preciiioo  and  clearness.  To  this 
has  been  added,  Fattier  d?lncarviile^s  treatise  on 
the  wild  silk  worms;  and  the  whole  has  been  pub- 
lished at  the  royal  priming  office.  The  French 
scientific  men  speak  of  the  work  as  containing  a 
vast  quantity  ot  useful  details;  and  they  declare 
that  it  win  be  the  means  of  greatly  increasing  the 
wealth  of  France.  Without  going  the  whole 
length  of  their  sanguine  aatieipaiions,  we  can  see 
that  the  information  thus  given  is  hishly  impor- 
tant, and  that  it  may  be  of  great  value  to  this 
country  as  well  as  to  France. '  One  yeeuliarity  of 
the  work  is,  that  the  Chinese  have  followed  no 
ized  plan;  there  is  no  succession  of  ideas  in  na- 
tural logical  order  in  the  Chinese  writings*  Down 
they  put  whatever  thought  occurs  to  them;  satis- 
fed  apparently^  like  the  sibyl  of  old,  with  having 
marked  it  down,  but  totally  regardless  of  its  fiite 
afterwords.  It  might  be  a  curious  que^on  to 
4liscu8s  the  reason  of  this  want  of  order;"  wnether 
k  arose  from  habit,  or  from  some  defect  of  orga- 
Bizatlon:  this,  however,  is  beside  our' present  pur- 
pose; we  only  desire  to  speak  of  the  works  before 
us.  In  considering  them,  it  will  not  be  ibund  aii 
eady  task  to  place  ml  in  proper  order.  The  little 
treatise  by  Father  d'Entrecolles  will  be  found  of 
use  as  a  sort  of  guide;  but  as  it  may  not  be  prac- 
ticable to  obtain  thia  work,  #e  purpose  culling 
from  the  translations  some  of  the  facts  which  strike 
us  as  usefol  and  singular. 

The  silkworm,  when  it  has-just  bant  into  life,  is 
at  first  a  little  black  caterpillar,  about  the  length 
and  thicknesg  of  an  ant.  In  this  state,  its  growth 
is  so  rapid,  tliat  alter  twenty-five  or  thirty  days  it 
has  arrived  at  a  size  tome  hundreds  of  tiroes  more 
considerable.  It  then  spine  its  cocoon,  and  is 
transformed  into  the  chrysalid  fbrn);  it  emei^ 
from  thence  a  g^y  butterfly,  engaffes  in  the  work 
of  generation/ lays  its  eggs,  and  diea.  The  cars 
of  the  Chinese  followa  tha  insect  in  all  the  phases 
of  its  short  existence,  without  Joeing  sight  of  it  a 
single  instant.  The  rapidity  of  its  development 
as  caterpillar,  requires  thht  it  should  several  times 
get  rid  of  its  skin,  and  replace  it  by  a  larger  co- 
vering. Eve^  one  of  these  changes  conititutes  a 
periloua  crisis  in  the  insect's  existence;'  because  it 
then  remains  without  movement,  and  as  if'be<r 
Hombed,  during  the  period  that  nature'  uiges  on 
her  handiwork. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  the  temperature,  the 
food,  and  treatment,  ought  to  be  difierent  for  the 
insect  when  approaching  ita  state  of  torpidity, 
from  those  which  are  most  bepeficial  to  it  wbenki 
ita  time  of  health  and  vigor.  The  firatand  grand 
prtviston,  therefore,  for^uccessftilly  rearing<a  sea- 
abn'a  insects,  ooght  to  be,  to  obtain  a  collection 
wtiich,  bom  at  the  same  time,  and  under  the  saipe' 
circumstances,  shalf  be  endowed  with  constitu- 
tions of  like  vigor,  in  order  that  the  changes 
of  their  activity,  of  their  torpidity,  aAd  of  (heir 
final  tranaformation,«hall  arrive  simultaneously  or 
nearly  so.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  picture  to 
one's  self  the  mtlltitude  of  cares  which  the  Chi- 
nese deVote  to  this  fundamental  condition.  They 
commence  their  attention  in  the  very  choice  of 
the  butterflies  destined  to  produce  the  eggs,  re- 
jecting sudb  membera  of  the  two  sexes  as  are 
bom  amongst  the  first  or  the  last,  and  making  use 
onl  V  of  the  Intermediate  ones;  and  even  using 
Lkeir  diacietion  io  pultiag  together,  for  the  work  of 


generation,  those  insects  which  4heir  experience 
shows  (hem  are  .best  suited  to  each  other.  Next 
the  jBfgs  become  the  objects  of  their  solicitude. 
Here  also  they  cast  away  the  first  and  the  Inst 
which  are  produced;  -and  they  pay  great  atten- 
tion to  having  ihe  batch  equally  distnbuted  over 
the  paper  on  which  they  contrive  that  the  laying 
should  take  place.  They  thus  avoid  all  heaping 
of  the  eggs,  which  would,  when  the  hatching 
was  concluded,  place  the  insects  in  unequal  cir- 
cumstances; or  if  the  eggs  should,  notiVitbstand- 
ing  their  precautions,  be  heaped  on  each  other, 
the^  reject  the  mass  altogether  as  intelligible  for 
their  purpose.  Afterwards,  they  preserve  these 
eggs  witn  a  thousand  precautions,  causing  them 
to  uodem>  various  washings  and  other  prepara- 
tions, before  the  tnoiAent  when  the  insect  is  about 
to  burst  into  life. 

So  great  is  their  ability  in  managing  the  educa- 
tion (if  we  may  so  term  it)  of  the  silkworm,  that 
they  generally  contrive  that  all  the  insects  should 
come  from  the  eggs  in  the  same  day.  Here  again 
they  reject  the  precocious  and  t)ie  taidy  ones,  in 
order  to  retain  And  bring  up  only  those  of  the 
middle  class.  Having  procured  tde  fulfilment  of 
this  principle  of  original  sitmiltaneousness,  ther 
i^ake  every  exertion  to  maintain  all  the  phases 
attendant  on  the  iilseet's  existence.  The  clever- 
ness of  the  Chinesi  is  su9h,  as  to  enable  them  to 
reduce  the  period  of  these  changes,  at  most,  to 
twenty.five,  or  even  twenty-three  days:  whilst 
our  unskiHulness  obliges  us  to  prolong  the  period 
to.thirt}r  or  thirty-five  daye,  to  the  serious  detri- 
ment of  the  silk  produced;  for  the  Chinese  have 
ascertained  this  important  fact  to  be  true,  that  the 
quantitjr  of  silk  produced  by  the  worm,  is  1^  io 
proportion  to  the  length  of  time  that  it  remains  in 
the  caterpillar,  form-^the  longer  it  remains,  the 
less  IS  the  produce;  and  the  rapidity  of  the  reduc- 
tion is  enormoue.  To  make  this  position  clear, 
let  Qs  suppose  that  a  number  of  worms,  which 
have  been  develop^  in  twenty-five  da^s,  have 

Sven  twentjt-five  ounces  of  ^Ik;  if  they  remaih, 
rou^  any  want  of  nourishment  or  necessary 
care,  in  the  catterpillar  state  for  twenty-eight 
days,  the  amount  of  the  silk  produced  will  ndt  be 
more  than  twenty  ounces:,  and  should  they  delay 
to  tl)e  thirtieth  da^,  not  more  than  .ten  ounces  will 
be  given.  This  is  not  only  a  very  curious  fact, 
but  of  great  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  and  well  worthy  our  serious  attention.  The 
Chinese  have  been  long  awai«  of  it;  and  hence 
they  deem  no  care  too  great  which  will  hasten  the 
birth  of  the  insect.  We  n)ust  also  look  whh  ad- 
miration on  the  minute  and  delicate  attentions 
with  which  they  regulate  the  insect  throughout 
They  are  particularly  'cautious  never  to  detach 
the  eggs  from  the  papers  on  which  they  have 
been  deposited,  to  place  them  in  heaps,  as  is  so 
unreasonably  pn^ctised  in  France,  but  they  leave 
them  their  separate  station  and  their  hola  on  tha 
surihce,  both  which  are  (bond  to  be  favorable  to  il 
speedy  hatching.  They  also  take  care  never  to 
handle,  or  even  to  touch  with  the  end  of  a  pair  of 
pincers,  the  little  worms  when  they  are  bom,  to 
order  to  place  them  on  the  mulberry  leaves:  they 
would  fear  to  run  a  risk  of  tainting  them.  How* 
difierent  is  the  practice  in  Europe,  where  it  ia 
quite  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence  to  detach  the 
eggs  from  the  ()ap«r  and  |>lace  them  in  heaps:  af^  . 
terwaida  they  are  tied  up  in  finan  and  transported 
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to  a  distance.  Af  ay  pot  thii  be  the  caase 
those  frequent  mal formations  lyMch  appear  in 
the  European  silk  nurseries,  and  which  oecasion 
such  tremendous  losses  afterwards?  a  circumstance, 
be  it  obst'Tvcd,  never  seen  amongst  the  Chinese. 
Their  practice  is,  to^nily  place  on  the  leaves  the 
papers  on  which  the  wortns  have  cometnio  exist- 
ence, in  order  that  they  may  of  themselves  de- 
scend and  take  their  (bod;  nor  do  they  place  within 
their  reach  entire  leaves  at  first,  but  little  morsels, 
cut  very  neatly  and  scattered  ihrou^h  a  small 
sieve,  in  order  that  they  may  be  distributed  uai- 
formly  and  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  the 
age  of  the  worms.  The  Quantify  given  at  each 
repast  is  exceediligiy  small;  and  the  increase  is 
made  is  the  number  of  repasts,  hut  never  ii» the 
mass  of  food  given  at  eacht  The  practice,  we 
may  remark,  is  founded  on  just  principles;  and  the 
proofi  of  its  efficiency  are  seen  every  da^  in  our 
Jarms  in  this  country,  where  cattle  are  found  to 
thrive  best  on  small  and  Aequent  repasts;  not  only 
because  su6h  are  most  easy  of  digestion,  but  bd- 
cau^e  the  animals  eat  more  eagerly,  and  With  a 
belter  relish,  their  food,  when  fresh,  than  trampled 
<on,  or  tainted  by  their  breath,  when  given  in  lai^ 
•quantities. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  fo)Iow  the  Chi- 
nese through  all  their  minute  details,  the  influenee 
of  which,  however,  must  be^esfceedingly  great  on 
the  silk  produced.  Their  treatment  of  the  cocoons 
— their  proceedings  with  regard  to  their  silk  crop; 
and  their  mode  of  winding  the  thread,  are.exceecl- 
ingly  curious.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  da* 
lay  much  longer;  .we  shall, 'therelbre,  ooJy  add  an 
interesting  fact  or  two  before  we  close.  The  Chi- 
nese use  two  sorts  d*  artificial  food  for  their  silk- 
worm; one  of  these  is  a  Jeaf  of  a  tree  called  idUj 
and  a  plant  which  bears  the  title  of  Ovto-kin: 
these  are  employed  when  the  mulberry  tree  has 
not  yet  pushed  forth  its  leaves,  or  when  there  is  a 
«carcity  of  them.  What  these  two  produetions 
are  we  have  oo  means  of  ascertaining;  that  they 
art  used  throughout  China  for  silkwprms  is  oer- 
tain,  for  meotioa  is  made  of  them  in  an  old  Chi- 
nese almanac,  apparently  intended  for  the  work- 
ing classes.  Tne  tdu  tree  is  also '  noticed  by 
d'ISntrecollei,  who  describes  it  as  a  prickly  tree, 
wtiich  grew  on  exposed  and  lofty  aituations,- and 
had  a  fruit  like  pepper.  In  the  work  translated  by 
M.  JuUen^  a  rude  sketch  is  given  of  the  tree ;  but 
CO  vague  is  the  outline,  that  we  are  unable  to  as- 
aign  it  to  any  particular  «lass.  The  same  incer- 
titude exists  as  to  the  Ouo-kvn,  Ramusat  identi- 
fied it  with  the  wild  chicotry;  while  in  the  Ama- 
niiat€9  Exotica  of  Koerapler,  it  is  sumested  that 
it  resembles  our  lettuce;  it  surely  wi|T  be  worth 
while  to  try  both  plants,  and  judge  by  the  man* 
ner  in  which  tlie  silkworms  receive  them.  The 
Chinese  also  empk>y,  in  feeding  the  wormft,  mul- 
herry  leaves  gathered  towards  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding season;  theae  thay  dry  and  reduce  to  pow- 
der; and  having  lightly  sprinkled  the  fresh  leaves, 
they  scatter  it  gently  over  them.  The  worms  are 
always  found  eager  to  feed  on  it;  and  one  advair- 
tage  of  it  is,  that  it  can  be  oaed  at  all  times. 
Rice  is  also  found  to  answer.  It  is  first  husked 
and  then  boiled  by  steam;  this  is  then  groimd, 
and  the  flour  is  given  to  the  worms.  A  small  sort 
of  pea,  after  being  first  allowed  to  germinate  a 
little,  is  also  eropbved;  and  all  these  prsparatmns 
are  said  to  render  tne  alk  stronger  and  moreabtm- 


dant.  All  these  ezpedienta  are  faTontble  to  the 
infrodoction  of  the  silkworm  into  Engfand;  whicb 
the  Chinese  mode  of  tieatment  proves  to  be  per- 
fectly practKable. 

The  long  experience  of  the  Chinese  haa  made 
them  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  artiOcial  educa- 
tion of  silkworms  requires  a  succession  of  differ- 
ent temperatures,  suited  to  the  difierent  chaofei 
of  their  existence;  and  that,  at  the  aaine  tioae,  tbe 
air  which  they  inhale  ought  to  be  constantly  pori- 
fied  of  their  perspiration,  their  evacuation  and  tbe 
bed'of  leaves  on  which  they  are  placed.  To  tf- 
feet  this,  they  have  fotmd  it  necoMMy  to  eieet 
close  buildings,  where  an  artificial  increase  or  di- 
minution of  neat  can.be  given  when  required,  ssd 
where  fresh  air  is.  constantly  admitted.  Tbsf 
have  also  discovered  that  theae  transitionB  of  ten- 
perature  most  be  almost  insensible  i  and  all  their 
skill  and  ingenuity  are  taxed  to  aceompliBh 
desirable  objeet.  • 

The  Chinese  author  eoters  into  a  moss 
deacriptioa  of  the  structtirey  materials,  andsiiua- 
tion  of  a  silkworin  nurserjr.  He  gives  an  aeeoant 
of  the  mode  of  heating  it;  and,  at  creat  length, 
details  the  ferm  and  use  of  the  difireat  instil- 
ments and  utensils  required  in  the  ooneera.  We 
do  not  intend  following  him  in  these  details,  csh- 
oos  as  they  certainly  are;  we  shall  only  laeouoa 
one  circumstance  connected  with  the  haatinff  of 
'the  nursery,  which  wiU  show  to  what  extent  tbeir 
cares  are  given,  fn  addhion'to  their  seieorific 
modes  of  maialaiaing  the  exact  tempeialare  bene- 
ficial to  the  worms,  they  employ  what  they  deem 
the  best  indicator  of,  a  proper  aQuUibriosD,  and 
even  superior  to  a  thermometer — ^tnis  is  the  wo- 
man who  takes  care  of  the  wonas,  and  who  is 
called  their  mutker.  This  permiage  is  elad  m  a 
single  thm  vestment,  in-  order  thather  seosibility 
to  toofd  or  heat  may  be  'constantly  awakened. 
These  Women  are  considered  pieiaons  ot  impor- 
tance; and  whether  from  oiganisatioa  or  habit, 
can  at  ence  deteet  the  slightest  change  of  temper 
rature. 

It  is  owing  to  this  judicious  tiae  of  air  and  light, 
(which  we  should  have  mentioned  ia  paiticolaily 
dwelt  OD,)  that  the  Chinese  are  quite  ignoiaot  of 
those  dreadful  epidemics  caused  wy  mould,  wfiich 
in  France  makes  its  appearance  on  the  bedies  of 
the  worms,  in-  even  the  best  regulated  maseriea. 
In  Italy  also  it  is  a  matter  of  notorie^, thai  a  tss^ 
qijMBitity  of  worms  perish  evenr  year  from  a  simi- 
lar disease;  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  finm  thepnsent 
time  the  evil  will  be  materially  diminished.  The 
best  plan  of  a  nursery  yet  tried  in  France,  is  one 
designed  andereeted'by  M.  Darcet  ibrM.  Beaa- 
vais,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken.  This 
plan  is  consklered,  b^  some  qultivatoia  cf  silk- 
worms, as  roost  efficient;  while  otheia  deelaie 
that  it  is  little  superior  to  a  %oalmon  workabop^ 
The  Chinese  treatise  shows  that  in  many  reapeeli 
it  is  founded  on  wrong  principles;  and  we  may 
soon  expect  to  hear  that  some  modifications  in  ia 
structure  have  taken  place.- 

From  what  we  have  slated  of  tha  contents  of 
the  Chinese  treatise,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  ouU 
tivation  o£  the  silkworm  is  perfectly  eariy  in  this 
country.  The  difference  of  climate  iias  been 
deemed  by  some  scientific  men  as  an  iosupeiable 
bar;  but  this  objeotion  is  taken  away  by  tba  wedL 
which  establishes  the  feet,  that  the  greateai  pio- 
dtice  of  silk  ia  China  takes  |iiaoa  in  the  centml 
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])rovince8,  lyinjo:  between  25^  and  35^  of  north  lati- 
tude. Thermometrical  observations  have  ^Iso 
proved  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  northern 
and  southern  provinces  of  China  dijQfe.rs  but  litde 
from  that  of  Provence  in  France,  the  winters  be- 
ing somewhat  more  severe,  and  the  summers  a  lit- 
tle hotter.  The  work  also  shows,  that  the  culti- 
vation of  the  sifkworm  was  carried  on  to  an  enor- 
mous extent  in  the  most  northern  provinces  of 
of  Chin^  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  coltivatioQ  has. been  discontinued.  Nor  is  it 
at  all  necessary  that  these  silkworms  should  be 
reared  in  vast  quantities  or  in  large  btaildings;  if 
this  was  necessary,  how  could  the  'Chinese  pea- 
sants pay  their  taxes,  which  are  generally  j2(lven 
in  silkl  '  The  population  of  the  country  being  ex- 
ceedingly great,  the  land  has  been  for  ages  divid- 
cd  into  very  small  holdings;  indeed,  to  this  caus.e 
only  can  we  attribute  the  declaration  of  Barrow 
nnd  other  travellers,  that  tlie  appearance  of  the 
country  is  rather  that  of  a  vast  collection  of  gar- 
dens, than  that  of  an  ^agricultural  district.  The 
philosopher  Meng-Tsu,  who  lived  in  the  fourth 
tsentury  before  the  Christain  era,  says,  "  that  of 
the  portion  of  land  allotted  to  each  family,,  it  is 
sufficient  to  plant  the  twentieth  part  with-  mulhef- 
ry  trees,  to  enable  the  family  to  clothe  them- 
selves;" and  since  then,  the  tax  imposed  on  each 
peasant's  family  is  generally  paid  by  a  cenain 
number  of  boshela  oT  grain,  a  fixed  quantity  of 
silk  stuffs,  and  some  ounces  of  silk  thread.  This 
proves  incontestably  that  each  family  rears  worms 
to  clothe  themselves,  as  they  cultivate  the  fields 
with  their  hands  to  teed  themselves.  Hence  we 
may  reasonably  infer,  that  the  methods  prescribed 
in  the  Chinese  treatise  are  equally  applicable  to 
private  nurseries  on  a  small  scale;  indeed,  we 
miorht  go  itiuch  further  and  say,  that  the  great  es- 
tablishments are  exceptions,  rather  than  the  cot- 
tage ^r  the  husbandman;  for  as  the  work  was 
drkwn  up  for  the  general  instruction  of  the  nation, 
can  we  suppose  that  the  writers  had  not  in  view 
the  circumstai^ces  and  condition  of  those  for  whom 
the  work  was  intended?  •  And  as  the  vaist  majori- 
ty of  the  inhabitants  are  of  moderate  means, 
ought  we  not  to  believe  that  the  work  was  chiefly 
-written  for  them,  rather  than  for  rich  capitalists 
possessing  large  establishments? 

We  feel  convinced  that  this  branch  of  industry 
can  easilv  be  introduced  into  this  country;  $^nd  we 
do  not  deem  the  day  far  distant,  when  it  will 
prove  a  source  of  wealth  to  thousands.  Should 
our  remarks  lead  to  this  desirable  result,  it  will 
certainly  be  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  us; 
should  we  fail  to  excite  public  interest,  we  shall 
still  have  the  consolation  of  thinking  that  we  have 
faithfully  discharged  our  duty. 


CHINESE  OPIlflONS  AND  PRACTICES  IN  Bf  UL- 
BBBRY  CULTURE. 

[The  few  short  extracts  which  follow,  aie  from  the 
Chinese  work  referred  to  in  the  foregoing « article.  In 
the  enumeration  and  description  of  the  various  kinds 
of  mulbeiiy  tree,  it  will  be  perceived  that  not  one  re- 
sembles the  morui  muUicauliSt  commonly  called  the 
Chinese  malbenry. — ETd.  Fab.  Reg.] 

Vot.  VI.-45 


Different  kinds  of  mulberry  trees, 

1st.  The  small  mulberry  trees  (dwarf  trees) 
have  long  branches,  called  niu-sang  (ladies'  mul- 
berry trees)  and  i-sang.    [EuX-ya  Dictionary.]. 

2a. .  The  yen-sang  or  chan-sang  is  the  wild  mul- 
berry tree,  the  mountain  tree.    [Same  work.] 
•    3d.  The  tseu-sang  or  seed  mulheriy  tree;  its 
fruit  shoots  out  before  its  leaves.    [Japanese  fin- 
cyclopedia,  book  Lxxxiv,  fol.  1.] 

4th.  The  mulberry  tree  called  khi-san^  (that  is 
10  say,  chicken,  mulberries)  have  leaves  veined 
with  red*;  ihey  are  rather  thick.  The  silk  worms 
that  are  fed  on  them  produce  a  thin  cocoon, 
which  furnishes  little  silk.     [Tchong-chmi-chou,} 

6th.  The  white  mulberry  tree  bears  thick  leaves, 
that  are  as  large  as  any  one's  hand.  The  cocoons 
of  the  woribs  that  are  iki  on  them,  enclose  a 
strong  and  abundant  silk.  This  leaf  furnishes 
twice  as  much  silk  as  that  of  the  ordinary  mul- 
berry tree.    [Ibidem. J 

6in.  The  mulberry  tree,  of  which  the  leaves 
are  plaited,  and  covered  with  a  yellow  pellicle,  is 
called  kin-sangy  or  the  gilded  mulberry  tree.  AU 
,the  silkworms  cannot  be  fed  on  the  leaves  of  this 
tree,  of  which  the  color  fbretells  tha(  the  tree  wUI 
soon  dry  and  perish.    [Ibidem.]  ' 

There  are  some  mulberry  trees  tliat  do  not  pro- 
duce fruit ;  they  are  vulgarly  called  nan-sang  or 
male  mulberry  trees.  Japanese  Encyclopedia.] 
The  mulberry  trees,  of  which  the  fruit  sprouts 
out  before  the  leaves,  necessarily  bears  very  fhw 
leaves.    [THoTig-c^-cAou.] 

To  sow  mulberries,  the  fruit  of  the  black  mul- 
berry treeT  of  Lou  must  be  taken.  The  yellow 
mulberry  trees  of  the  country  of  Lmi  cannot  be 
preserved  a  long  time.    [  Thsi-min-yao-chou,'] 

The  mulberry  trees  of  the  country  of  Khing 
(ancient  name  of  the  province  of  Hmi-kouang) 
arid  of  the  country  of  Lou,  may  be  planted  in 
level  plains,  where  the  ground  is  limey  and  clay- 
ey, and  also  in  light  eami.  If  the  ground  touches 
a'  mountain  or  hill,  that  is  hard  and  mixed  with 
red  veins,  it  is  only  suitable  for  the  mulberry 
trees  of  the  country  of  Khing,    [Non^-sang-yao- 

The  different  kinds  of  mulberiy  trees  are  very 
numerous,  we  cannot  describe  them  all. 

The  best  are  those  of  the  country  of  Lou,  and 
of  the  country  oi'  Khing,  The  mulberry  trees  of 
JDiing  yield  a  great  quantijty  of  fruit,  but  those  of 
Lou  very  little.  Those  of  which  the  leaves  arer 
thin,  pointed,  and  divided  m  lobes,  are  the  trees  of 
the  country  of  Khing.  They  bear  solid  and  hard 
leaves. 

The  mulberry  trees  of  the  country  of  Lou  have 
round,  thick,  and  juicy  leaves. 

.The  mulberry  trees  of  which  the  branches  and 
leaves  are  large,  and  diick,  are  a  species  of  those 
of  Lou, 

The  mulberry  trees  of  Khing  have  solid  roots 
and  full  hearts ;  they  last  for  a  long  time.  Those 
are  the  kind  to.be  planted. 

The  miilberry  trees  of  Zou  have  less  solid  roots, 
and  hearts  not  so  full ;  they  cannot  last  for  any 
length  of  time,  (dwarf  mulberry  trees.)  Trees 
c#ted  ti-sang  are  formed  from  them ;  but  the  trees 
of  Khing  have  neither  as  many  branches,  nor  as 
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maoy  ]eave»,  as  those  of  Leu*  firancheii  of  the 
tDulbeny  tree  of  Lou  vMy  t>e  graded  upon  them ; 
they  then  live  for  a  long  time,  and  yi^ld  an  abun- 
dance of  leaves. 

Jl*  the  mulberry  trees  of  Lou  be  employed  to 
obtain  the  species  of  tree  called  It-sang,  (dwarf 
trees)  apd  if  they  be  reproduced  by  twigs,  they 
propagate  without  interruption,  and  fast  an  infinite 
time. 

The  silkworms  that  are  fed  with  the  leases  of 
the  mulberry  treed  of  AAing,  produce  a  firm  and 
strong  silk ;  it  is  fit  to  make  cha  and  io-cA4,  (kinds 
of  thick  gauze  and  crape.) 

The  leaves  of  the  mulberry  trees  of  L(m^  agree 
with  the  worms  that  are  laige ;  those  ot  the  trees 
of  il^tng  with  the  small  worms.  [iVong-sang- 
ihong'khioui.'\ 

Propagation  qfmtdberty  irte$.  • 

■ 

The  work  entitled  TTkst-min-yao-cftou,  describes 
the  manner  of  obtaining  the  best  seed  of  the  black 
mulberry  trees. 

The  two  ends  of  the  mulberry  must  be  cut  off 
with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  only  the  middle  part 
taken.  The  seed  of  the  two  extremities  are  com- 
paratively smaller  than  the  others,  and  if  sown 
tbe;^  produce  little  mulberry  trees,  called  khi-tang^ 
(chicicen  mulberry  trees)  and  ftoo-sang,  (flowering 
mulberry  treesi) 

The  intermedial  part  of  the  mulberry  has  larger 
and  harder  seed.  The  trees  that  proceed  from 
them  have  firmer  and  stronger  branches,  and  they 
bear  thick  and  nourish ingleaves.  [iVbng-saiig- 
ihong-khiouLJi 

The  mulberry  trees  called  ti-aang  (dwarf  trees) 
ought  to  be  planted  in  a  garden  near  a  well.  If 
grass  sprinffs  up  around  the  roots  of  the  trees,  the 
earth  must  oe  turned  up  with  a  spade.  When  it 
does  not  rain  they  must  be  watered.  When  the 
silkworms  are  hatched  they  ought  to  be  watered 
three  times  a-day ;  the  leaves  will  then  grow  very 
quickly. 

Among  the  difierent  kinds  of  mulberry  trees 
there  are  some  that  sprout  out  early,  others  late. 
It  is  from  among  the  mulberry  trees  whiph  are  in 
leaf  the  earliest,  that  those  are  Qhosen,  from 
which  the  trees  cfdled  ti-aang,  or  dwat-f  mulberry 
trees,  are  formed.    X^ong-tdiing-tsioum-chou.^ 

In  the  work,  entitled  TVftong-ftoa-mtn,  it  is 
read :  There  are  two  kinds  of  mulberry  trees:  one 
bears  the  fruit  of  which  we  sow  (ne  seed:  it 
sprouts  out  in  the  first  or  second  month,  (Februa- 
ry or  March.) 

The  following  is  the  manner  the  other  kind  is 
multiplied : 

A  pliant  branch  is  bent  to  the  ground,  and  main- 
tained in  that  position  by  a  cLmI  of  clay..  £ach 
bud  produces  a  branch.  Whe^this  mulberry  tree 
has  attained  the  height  of  two  or  three  leet,  its 
roots  are  then  ibrm^.  The  mother  branch  to 
which  it  belongs  Is  then  cut,  and  it  is  transplanted 
in  another  place.  It  soon  becomes  a  tree.  [Same 
work.] 


small  and  thin  leaves;  those  of  which  the  bark  is 
white,  the  joints  lon^,  and  have  laf»  bude,  aie 
the  leafy  trees  of  C^  (diospyws ;  tliey  always 
bear  large  and  thick  leaves.  The  cocoorM  spun 
by  worms  fed  on  them  are  firm,  and  luruish  a 
great  deal  of  silk. 

The  tall  white  mulberries  succeed  well  upon  the 
declivity  of  hills,  in  the  angle  of  a  wall,  or  by  the 
side  of  a  hedge. 

The  mulberry  trees  of  less  height,,  with  a  bla<* 
bark,  should  be  planted  in  moist  ground.  [Same 
work.] 

The  mulberry  trees  with  Mack  bark,  which  pro- 
duce no  seed,  when  the  leaves  are  not  t€»  thick, 
are  good  for  the*  nourishment  of  newly  hatched 
silkworms.    (Same  work.) 

The  tiiees  of  the  country  of  FFang-he^  are 
multiplied  in  the  same  manner  as  those  with  the 
white  bark.  The  tree  called  thse-teng-msng  (or 
mulberry  tree  with  rose-like  branches)  grows  b^ 
and  strong.        , 

The  white  mulberry  tree,  or  the  tree  with  iriiiie 
bark,  yields  very  little  seed,  it  is  muhipfied  br  lay- 
ers. If  a  person  has  seed  they  can  sow  it,  but  it 
must  be  in  the  shade.  Heavy  well  fiUM  cocoods 
will  be  formed,  which  will  produce  twice  as  mock 
silk  as  the  ordinary  ones.    [Same  woiir.] 


t^pon  the  dujicB  of  if»u26erry  pkvtts. 
The  mulbtrry  with  a  wrinkled  bark  yields  only 


jlfonnsr  of  pruning  lurgt  mMtrry  irea. 

The  branches  must  be  thinned,  and  above  all, 
pruned  in  tiiAe.  It  ought  to  be  done  in  order  rJkat 
the  branches  may  acquire  strength  aixl  push  eariy, 
and  that  the  silkworms  may  not  want  leaves. 

If  the  branches  are  cut  off.  thoee  that  remain 
^ill  acqiiire  strength,  and  the  leaves  will  become 
thicker  and  more  nourishing,  if  this  year  they 
are  pruned  at  the  proper  time,  the  long  branches 
will  oecome  strong  and  vigorous;  the  leaves  of  the 
next  year  will  shoot  out  eariy,  and  they  will  be 
thick  and  glossy. 

All  the  branches  from  the  ce'ntre  must  be  eat, 
so  that  a  man  may  stand  up  and  easily  make  use 
of  th^  axe.  The  branches  and  leaves  fall  oot- 
side  of  the  tree ;  that  is  m6ch  better,  than  to  be 
obliged  to  remove  all  around  the  tree  a  heavy  lad- 
der. ^  man  thus  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  tree, 
can  do  as  much  work  as  two  persons  pheed  out- 
side of  the  tree.  Too  man^  branches  mtisc  not 
be  allowed  to  grow,  otherwise  they  caDoot  be  cot 
without  hard'woric ;  moreover,  the  leaves  will  be 
thin  and  destitute  of  taste. 

Moreover,  the  art  of  properiy  pruning  the  mol- 
berry  trees,  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  lor 
the  raising  of  silkworms.  Many  penons  do  not 
know  how  to  make  beforehand  the  necessaiy  pre- 
parations when  the  cessation  of  agricultural  work 
gives  them  leisure.  They  only  occupy  themselves 
with  the  mulberry  trees,  when  the  season  of  tend- 
ing the  silkworms  has  overioaded  them  with  trou- 
ble. In  this  manner  they,  are  overchai^ged  with 
double  work,  and  often  the  silk  worms  want  ne- 
cessary nourishment.  If)  on  the  contrary,  these 
mulberry  trees  have  been  pruned,  according  to  the 
rules,  so  that  the  branches  can  be  easily  raaehed, 
and  the  leaves  obmined  wi^h  iaeility,  the  oilk- 
woips  will  not  wait  lor  their  ibod,  the  leaves  will 
come  in  proper  time,  and,  moieover,  they  will  be 


thick  and  glossy. 

The  method  used  in  the  oodntry  of  jTlstn  is 
called  l0'$mng.    In  the  last  montn  of  the  year, 
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(January,)  all  the  superfluous  branches  must  be 
pruned  away,  and  those  ttiat  are  left  be  much 
thinned ;  afterwards  upon  the  branches  that  are 
preRerved,  four  eyes  must  be  leA,  and  the  others 

{)icked  od  The  next  year  the  branches  that  were 
eft  will  have  become  strong;  the  black  twiffs 
which  will  have  grown  from  the  middle  of  the 
eyes  will  be  three  feet  in  length :  the  leaves  will 
be  twice  as  thick  as  usual,  and  will  present  a 
smooth  and  brilliant  surface. .  During  the  raising 
of  the  silkworms,  they  can  be  gathered  with  the 
hand.;  the  external  nranches  only,  that  shoot 
forth,  must  be  leA.  Afler  having  grown  luxu- 
riantly, until  the  autumn,  they  wilihave  obtained 
the  length  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  In  the  last  month 
of  the  year,  (January,)  they  must  be  again 
pruned,  as  before.  After  the  expiration  of  seve^ 
.  ral  years,  if  the  braochM  that  have  been  lefl  ap- 
pear to  overbad  the  tree|  they  must  be  pruned  at 
their  base. 

This  method  is  followed  in  the  country  of  Lfh 
yang,  to  the  east  of  the  Yellow  river;  but  a  differ- 
ent mode  is  adopted  north  of  this  river,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Chan- long.- 

When  the  mulberry  tree  has  attained  the  height 
of  6ve  to  seven  foet,  ftom  the  period  of  its  trans- 
plantation^ the  tops  of  the  branches  must  be  cut; 
As  the  bmnches  of  tbe  centre  have  been  removed, 
those  that  remain  will  grow  in  a  horizontal^  direc- 
tion, and  extend  outward.  When  the  tree  has 
become  large  and  strong,  a  man  can  stand  up  in 
Che  centre. 

When  the  Iree  has  attained  its  maximum  of 
iBtrengtfa  and  growth,  the  stalk  .and  (he  branches 
must  be  cut  in  the  centre. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  branches  that  must  of 
necessity  be  removed. 

1st.  The  branches  inclining  towards  the  root ; 
2d«  Those  which  bend  inwacd,  towards  the 
trunk ; 

3d.  Those  which  grow  in  pairs;  one  must  be 
out; 

4th.  Those  growing  in  a  good  direction,  but 
which  are  too  thick  and  too  bushy. 

The  last  month  of  the  year,  (January,)  is  tbe 
most  lavorabJe  for  pnining :  the  .month  that  fol- 
lows is  less  so.  In  the  last  month  of  the  year  the 
sap  is  quiescent,  and  the  cessation  of  labor  in  the 
country  leaves^ much  leisure  to  the  cultivators. 
Those  persons  who  prune  in  the  spring,  only  do 
it  in  order,  to  peel  them  easily,  (to  make  |)aper,} 
but  that  causes  the  mulberry  trees  4o  lose  a  great 
quantity  of  sap. 

Those  persons  who  wish  to  make  use  of  the 
bark  of  tne  mulberry  tree  can  take  the  branches, 
cut  in  the  last  month,  (January,)  and  deposit 
them,  with  a  southern  exposure,  in  a  hole,  covered 
up  with  earth.  They  must  be  taken  out  in  the 
second  month,  (March,)  and  they  then  peei  very 
easily.    [Asii^-tst-ft-yoftg.] 


From  the  Fmer  aad  Gardeaer. 
THB  SILK  CUI.TUAB  IN  VIDW  J«R8SY« 

7b  the  EdUor-^l  have  been  spending  a  fow 
days  in  the  ancient  city  of  fiuriington  ;  and  as  for 
as  my. observations  and  inquiries  enable  me  to 
form  an  opinion.  I  should  say  that  this  was  the 
bead  quarteis  ot'  the  silk  eiutare  in  the  United 


States.    I  have  visited  several  places,  whose  fome 
in  connexion  with  the  advancement  of  this  branch 
of  industry,  has  been  spread  far  and  wide*— and  I 
have  ol\en  been  oblig^ed  to  make  diligent  inquiries, 
before  I  could  ascertain,  on  the  ^wf,  that  any  thing 
was  doing  at  said  places,    fiut  Burlington  does 
not  hide  her  light  under  a  bushel :  she  places  it  on 
an  eminence^  so  that  all  may  see,  and  peradven- 
ture  imitate  her  good  works.    You  cannot  ppss 
along  the  pavements,  without  hearing  questions 
asked  about  sjlkworms  or  mulberries:  you  can 
scarcely  ^  into  a  house  but  you  find  the  inmates 
enj^aged  m  feeding  worms.    All  classes  and  con- 
diUons,  from  the  dignified  functionary  of  the  go- 
vernment to  the  humble  occupant  of  a  village  lot 
—rich  and  poor^pqblicand   and  sinners— have 
caught  the  contagion :  and  recently  even  a  peri- 
odical-7-and  a  most  respectable  one  too — has  been 
established  to  promote  the  culture,  and  disseminate 
all  useful  information  on  the  subject.    And  if  you 
knew  the  character  of  the  population  here,  you 
would  say  that  tbe  good  work  must  succeed.    ¥ou 
would  be  far  lirpm  thinking jt  was  tbe  ebullition  of 
the  moment — a  feverish  paroxyism — a  day  dream; 
which  would  subside  on. the  slightest  abstraolion 
of  the  stimulus  which  now  supports  and  sustains 
it.    Such,  I  take  if,  is  not  the  character  of  this 
people.    On  the  contrary,  th^  are  grave,  sedate, 
mdustrious — not  ffiven  to  violent  and  momentaiy 
excitement— not  liable  to  be  entrapped,  and  in- 
veigled by  designing  men,  into  speculative  pur- 
suits ;  but  a  people  thoughtful  and  reflecting,  form- 
ing their  own  judgments  upon  evidence,  and  when 
once  formed,  pursuing  their  object  with  an  eye 
that  does  not  slumber,  and  a  wing  that  never  tires. 
In  this  city,  a  large  proportion  of  the  population 
consists  of  the  descendants  of  the  illustrious  Penn 
-rremarkable,  you  know,  for  their  industry,  peise- 
yeranee  and  neatness— and  by  the  force  ol'  eon- 
tact  and  example,  these  characteristics  have  been* 
visibly  impressed  on  all  the  surrounding  popula- 
tion. 

Gentle  reader!  who  take^t  an  fnterest  in  the 
progress  of  this  interesting  purauit,  vou  might 
spend  a  fow  days  here  with  both  profit  and  plea- 
sure.*  You  will  have  all  your  inquiries  answered 
without  hesitation.  You  will  find  nothing  enve* 
loped  in  mystery.  You  will  see  every  one  willing 
and  anxious  to  impart  all  he  knows— and  i^niily, 
1  think  you  will  be  convinced  that  the  silk  culture 
is  no  humbug. 

PoWHATASr. 

JBurUngion,  M  July* 


From  Uie  BarlJnglon  GtzvOa. 
•   VHB  MORUB  BfULTICAULIS. 

It  is  known  to  tbe  pubUc,  a  considerable  distance 
round  fiuriington,  that  large  quantities  of  this 
most  invaluable  tree'are  now  growing  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  this  city.  A  larger  quantity  would  have 
been  raised  the  present  year,  but  for  the  cold  wet 
spell  of  weather  which  occurred  at  the  planting 
season,  causing  numbers  to  rot  in  the  ground;  thS 
was  succeeded  by  a  drought  of  three  weeks'  dura- 
tion, accompanied  by  intensely  hot  weather,  pro- 
ducing e&cts  decidedly  more  injurious  to  the 
young  sprouts,  than  the  cold  damp  which  preceded 
It.    From  these  causes  the  erop  of  trees  is  very 
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fkr  9hort  of  what  was  expected.  The  plants  which 
eafvived  the^e  dieastere,  are  now  growing  with  a 
luxuriance  of  roiiage  that  realize  to  the  mind  by 
a  single  glance  of  the  eye,  the  steriins:  value  of 
the  roullicnulis  icfr  the  production  of  silk.  It  is 
true  that  diflerent  ihodes  of  planting,  and  a  differ- 
ent course  of  cultivation,  have  pro<iuced  different 
qtianiities  as  well  as  different  qualities  of  trees, 
some  having  succeeded  better  than  others,  fiut 
ftom  the  stock  of  trees  now  growing,  ^it  is  certain 
that  the  short  supply  will  be  more  thanr  compen- 
sated by  the  high  prices  they  will  command. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  trees  will  sell  higher 
the  coming  fall  and  f  pring  than  they  have  ever 
done  yet.  The  character  of  the  multicauUs  is 
now  well  established  in  the  middle  states,  from 
practical  acquaintapee  With  it,  and  it  has  lived 
uninjured,  in  the  open  fields  of  fiuriington,  during 
the  whohc  of  the  past  winter.  As  its  value  be- 
comes better  known,  the  demand  for  it  increases 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  high 
bounties  on  the  production  of  silk  which  are  given 
by  the  states  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
have  been  found  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  expenses 
of  producing  the  cocoons  and  of  reeling  the  silk, 
making  the  whble  produce  clear  profit.  This  fact, 
when  added  to  that  of  an  acre  of  sround  planted 
with  trees  two  years  old,  producing  a'net  profit  of 
S300  to  8400  per  annum*,  has  snmulated  the 
farmers  in  various  sections  of  the  middle  states'  to 
embark  largely  in  the  business  of  planting  trees 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  silk. 

From  notices  we  have  read  in  our  exchange 
papers,  of  nurseries  in  various  places,  an  impres- 
sion appeare,  tp  exist  that  all  the  trees  ndw  grow- 
ing  throughout  the  country  areybr  aaU,  Nothing 
could  be  more  contrary  to  the  fact;  and  those  per- 
sons who  expect  to  make  large  purchases  of  (rees 
this  fall,  will  find  themselves  greatly  mistaken. 
Some  growers  in  our  neighborhood  could  not  be 
induced  to  sell  at  any  leasonable  price.  We  know 
one  instance  of  a  company  which  intended  going 
into  the  business  last  spring,  with  a  stock  of 
30,000  trees,  being  compelled  to  begin  with  about 
5000  only,  such  was  the  impossibility  of  getting 
trees.  Of  all  the  trees  now  growing,  probably 
but  one-third  are  raised  for  sale — fuU  two-thirds 
being  gro^n  to  feed  the  worms.  So  far  as  the 
business  has  pro^ssed  in  Burlington,4t  has  an- 
swered every  expectation  that  was  fbrmed  of  it. 
Very  great  profits  have  been  realized  from  small 
lots  of  ground,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  our 
ancient  city  becoming  the  emporium  of  American 
silk. 


SELECTION   or  SEEDS. 

The  August  No.  of  the  Southern  Agriculturist  con- 
tains an  editorial  general  notice  of  the  contents  of  the 
July  No.  of  the  Fanners'  Register,  with  the  kind  and 
approving  tone  of  which  we  have  reason  to  feel  grati* 
fied,  and  find  no  exception  to  that  feeling  in  the  follow- 
ing comment  upon  our  (alleged)  heterodox  opinion, 
and  the  vain  attempts  to  defend  that  opinion  from  the 
attacks  of  assailants.  We  have  often  enough,  in  these 
volumes,  readily  confessed  mistaken  opinions,  to  free 
ourselves  from  the  charge  ot  holding  obstinately  to 
any,  fw  tbs  purpose  of  maintaining  a  claim  to  consist* 


ency.  An  agriculturist,  more  especially  than  other 
men,  who  never  changes  his  opinions  on  the  subjects 
of  his  professibn,  must  necessarily  remain  as  ig^iorant 
in  the  end,  as  his  "  consistency*'  would  shew  him  to 
be  narrow-minded  in  the  beginning;  and  one  who 
does  not  frequently  change  his  views  of  the  relative 
advantages  of  practical  detaijp,  most  profit  Teiy  little 
by  investigation  and  by  experience.  It  may  be  sap- 
posed,  tbat'the  farmer  or  the  politician  who  changes 
his  opinion,  is  at  least  wiser  than  be  had  be<*n  before: 
and  we  have  never  valued  the  virtue  of  consistency 
of  opinion  so  much  as  to  defend  our  claim  to  it,  if  car 
birother  editor  had  correctly  understood  and  reported 
either  our  first  declaration,  or  the  alleged  "  onsayiog 
af  it."  We  shall  not  here  repeat  figain  at  length  what 
we  have  several  times  stated;  but  merely  reler  to  ail 
that  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  to  show,  1st,  that  we 
did  not  in  any  sense  "  venture  a  sweeping  condenia- 
tfon  of  those  who  look  for  profit  in  the  selection  of 
seeds;"  and  2d,  that  we  maintain  aow,  as  stootij  ss 
before,  that  the  prtnc^le  and  manner  of  eelection  which 
were  condemned  are  worthless. 
The  foUowing  is  the  passage  referred  to: 

**  The  Editor  ventured  a  sweepinsrconllemnaiioo 
of  those  who  look .  for  profit  in  tho  aeleettoo  of 
seed;  he  is  met  by  one  of  his  correepondents  on 
the  question,  which  it  seems  has  two  aides^  aod 
the  strongest  against  him.  Our  unhappy  brother 
finds^imself  involved  in  the  necessity  of  unsay- 
ing his  rash  opinion;  while  he  insists  npon  his 
consistency  as  sturdily  as  a  politician  who  may 
happen  to  prefer  the  reputation  of  far-sighted  wis- 
dom, to  a  frank  confession  of  mistake.  The  er- 
amples  of  benefit  from  the  selection  of  seed,  arc 
too  numerous  and  too  familiar  to  daily  observa- 
tion, to  leave  a  doubt  that  much  depends  upos  it 
Sometimes  the  opinion  has  been  placed  in  unne- 
cessary contrast,  with  the  acknowledged  advan- 
tage of  an  occasional  change  of  seed  from  one 
climate  or  kind  of  soil  to  another.  Which  is  pro- 
ddctive  of  the  greatest  good,  is  not  very  easily  de- 
termined, fiut  there  is  no  very  plausible  reason 
why  both  means  of  Improvement  shouM  not  be 
combined.  For  example,  com  very  fruitful  in 
ears,  or  bearing  ea^  of  an  extraorainary  size, 
may  be  simultaneoo^y  cultivated  in  situ&iionB  dis- 
tant and  differing  from  each  other^  and  matual 
ezchan^  profit  both  parties.*' 


CAPOKS. 


To  Uie  Editor  of  the  Farmen'  Regifter. 

Hanover,  jfugust  4,  1838. 

Sir — Your  last  number  has  just  arrived  ;  and  i 
see  in  it  a  communicaifon,  from  some  one  who 
signs  himself  '^Rusticus,"  in  regard  to  capons. 
He  says  that  he  has  never  seen  one  in  this  coun- 
try, and  thai  every  person  of  his  acquaintance, 
who  has  attempted  to  make  them,  has  fiuled. 
Now,  there  eire  living  near  me  some  younff  men 
who  raise  great  quantities'. of  fowls,  and  who,  lor 
tbeiV  amusement,  have  performed  the  operation 
on  several  young  cocks,  and  have  succeeded  in 
every  instance  but  one,  and  that  failure  was  owing 
to  the  bird  being  too  laiige.  . 
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The  capons  are  a  sfood  deal  lar^r  than  a  cock, 
leir  plumage,  I  thirrk,  much  richer;  and  it  is 
sally  a  beautiful  sight,  ta  see  half  a  dozen  or  so 
f  these  fihe-looking  birds  in  a  flock.  They  take 
o  notice  whatever  of  the  hens,  are  very  cowardly, 
nd  have  a  cluck  pimilar  to  that  of  a  setting  hen. 

These  jrentlemert  let  me  know,  about  a  year 
2^0,  the  day  on  which  they  wouTd  make  some  of 
lem,  and  I  went  down,  and  found  the  operation 
.  very  shnple  one,  and  was  able  to.  do  it  myself, 
Her  having  seen  some  two  or  three  operations 
lerformed.  After  the  next  commanication  of 
'  Civis,"  if  his  nicthod  does  not  agree  with  mine, 

will  let  yo]a  have  my  modus  operandi. 

S.  R.  M. 


From  the  Farmeri*  OAbinec 

lOW  TO  FORM  A  jyiM^HENT  OF  THE  AGE  OF 
A  HOR^E  BY  HIS  TEETH. 

At  two  years  old,  the  horse  sheds  the  two  mid- 
ile  teeth  of  the  under  jaw.  At  th^ee  years  old,  he 
heda  two  other  teeth,  on6  on  each  side  of  those 
le  shed  th6  year  befcft'e.  At  Jbur  years  old,  he 
beds  the  two  remaining,  or  corner  teeth.  At  five 
^ears  old,  th'e  two  middle  teeth  are  full,  no  longer 
lollow,  as  alt  the  others  are,  and  jhe  teeth  have 
)enetrated  the  gums.  At  six  years  old,  the  four 
niddle  teeth  are  full,  the  corner  teeth  only  remain- 
ng  hollow:  the  tusks  are  sharp,  with  the  sides 
luted.  At  seven  years  ofd,  the.  corner  teeth  are 
lit],  the  tusks  Ipnger  and  thicker,  and  t^e  horse  is 
laid  to  be  aged. 

Noit.  It  IS  not  meant  that  exactly  at  .the  periods 
ibove  mentioned  these  chahses  take  place  in  the 
lorse ;  much  depends  upon  his  constitution ;  whe- 
her  he  be  a  late  or  early  foal ;  also  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  been  reared,,  as  to  food  and 
ihetter,  &c.  The  comer  tooth,  too,  mi^ht  remain 
I  little^  hollow  afler  the  age  of  seven,  but  the  ap- 
pearance is  still  very  unlike  the  mere  shells,  which 
hey  are,  at  the  age  of 'six. 


COMMON  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

[It  will  be  seen,  hj  the  following  article,  that  the 
egislature  of  New  Yqrk  has  made  an  appropriation 
or  common  school  libraries,  upon  the  large  seal*  of 
aunificence  and  liberality^  and  enlightened  regard  to 
)ublie  interests,  for  which  that  great  state  has  been 
Ustingaished,  and  by  which  wise  course  of  policy  it 
las  already  so  eminently  profited.  New  Tork  is'a  grecA 
itate,  not  so  much  by  the  natural  advantages  of  her 
erritory — great  as  these  are — as  by  her  wise  and  libe- 
■al  legislation,  for  nourishing  and /sustaining  education, 
igriculture,  and  all  the  important  interests  of  the  peo* 
)Ie.  When  shall  we  see  the  legislature  of  Virginia 
naking  even  the  tithe  of  the  magnificent  grant  of  that 
)f  New  Ydrk,  in  the  purchase  of  facilities  for  popular 
nstroction,  or  any  other  mode  for  diffusing  informa- 
ion,  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  community  ? 

But  while  applandiqg  the'act,  in  general,  its  object 
ind  ils  teadeocy,  we  concur  heartily  with  the  editor  of 
iie  *  Cattivator/is  preferring  that  the  tubjeicU  of  the 


books  furnished  shoald  be  very  different.  It  is  unne- 
cessary here  to  repeat,  in  another  form,  the  views' pre- 
sented to  our  readers  in  our  recent  reaarks  on  the  pro- 
pri'^ty  of  the  afkte's  furnishing  agricultural  books  for 
the  primary  schools,  (^p.  263-4) ;  as  all  then  said,  if 
the  case  were  applicable  to  Virginia,  might  as  well  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  libraries,  is  the  ordinary  school- 
books,  for  common  schools.  We  are  glad  to  have  this 
indirect  support  of  the  editor  of  the  •  Cultivator*  thus 
given  to  our  views.  If  his  own  excellent  agricultural 
periodical  were  made  to  fonn  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  school  libraries  of  New  York,  as  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  every  otherwise  destitute  boy,  who  is  to 
be  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  it  would  be  worth  ten  times  the 
ether  value  of  the  {fropose.d  libraries,  and  for  more  than 
the  whole  amodnt  of  the  money  appropriated  for  the 
annual  j>urcha8e8. — Ed.  Far.  XtzG.] 

From  the  Coltivator.  • 

«\¥e  were  unadvised  of  the  fact^  tmtil  we  saw  it 
announced  in  a  late  Jeffers'onian,  that  the  le^s- 
lafure  made  an  appropriation  at  its  last  session,  ol* 
845,000  p^r  annum,  for  three  years,  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  common  school  libraries.  We  fully  • 
concur  in  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing extrtict  which  we  make  from  the  Jeffersonian, 
as  to  the  salutary  influence  which  this  judicioas 
appropriation  is  likely  to  have  in  enlarf^ing  the 
sphere  of  useful  knowledge,  and  #n  iotproving 
the  condition  ^f  the  producing  classes  of  .the  com- 
munity. 

<<  We  trust  no  friend  of  the  great  cause  of  uni- 
versal education,  no  parent,  lio  youth,  no  lover 
of  his  country,  has  fprgotten  or  Will  forget  the 
provision  so  wisely  made  by  our  last  legislature  for 
the  establishment  and  support  of  common  echOid 
libraries.  We  feel  a  proud  satisfaction  in  contem- 
plating the  fact  that  New-Yock  stands  forth  in 
this  matter  a-  pioneer  and  a  glorious  example  to  her 
sister  states.  The  law  making  provision  for  the  dis- 
tnbutioB  of  the  annuel  revenue  of  the  new  com- 
mon school  fund,  {arising  froni  the  deposit  (of 
the  late  surplus  revemie  with  the  states,)  appro- 
priates forty-fivt  thousand  dollars  a  year  exclu- 
sively to  this  beneficent  purpose.  Each  district  in 
the  state  is  entitled  to  draw  its  share  of  this  fund, 
proportioned  to'  the  number  of  its  scholars ;  and, 
estimating  the  whole  number  of  districts  at  forty- 
five  hundred,  this  sum  wbuld  allow  an  .average  of 
ten  dollars  to  each  district,  or  thirty  dollars  in  the 
course  of  the  three  years'  duration  of  the  law. 
We  believjB  thieestimateisjather  under  than  above 
the  truth;  and  tha:,  with  a  very  moderata  display  of 
public  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  people,  a  ve^  com- 
prehensive and  most  useful  library  may  be  imme- 
diately secured  to  every  school  district  in  the  state. 

"  The  great  advantages  of  this  noble  enterprise, 
to  that  very  large  proportion  of  our  citizens  who 
^re  unable  to  buy  large  collections  of  books,  can- 
not be  over-estimated.  Not  alone  lo  children  and 
youth  will  it0  benefits  be  dispensed.  Parents  and 
others  of  mature  years  can  readily  avail  them- 
selves of  tlie  fund  of  useful  and  instructive  read- 
ing, which  is  thus  brought  to  their  doors.  Even 
should  the  library  consist  of  but  fifty  volumes  at 
iNt,  each  fitmily  in  the  district  may  draw  one 
volume  from  it  per  week  for  the  whole  year,  retiira- 
ingit  at  the  week's  end  for  another;  and  thus 
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enjoying  a  mipply  of  informadoa  and  entertain- 
ment for  the  whole  period  without  the  cost  of  a  cent. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  a  new  inttalmeotof  the 
appropriation  will  be  doubled,  and  another  year's 
reading  commented.  We  firmlv  believe  that  in  this 
way  the  library  will  be  fbuAu  a  great  auxiliary 
to  tbe  school,  by.  creating  a  new  interest  in  its  man- 
agement and  its  welfare.  Should  the  district  con- 
emde  to  have  a  litde  gathering  every  Saturday 
evening,  or  some  other  evenifig,  to  exchange 
books,  or  return  and  draw  again,  a  lyceuro,  or  as- 
sociation for  mutual  improvement,  would  soon 
grow  out  of  it,  and  still  greater  benefits  be.  re- 
alized, ^ach  parent  and  scholar  would  feel  that 
he  had  a  personal  interest  in  -the  library,  as  well 
as  tbe  school ;  and  thousands  would /opend  their 
leisure  hours  in  reading,  which  would  otherwise 
be  given,  almost  of  necessity,  to  frivolous,  if  not 
corrupting  amusements.'' 

Thus  far  our  quotation.  '  fiat  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  go  farther  with  the  Jefiersonian— in  its 
approbation  of  the  selection  of  books  designated 
and  recommended  as  the  baaia  ef  common  school 
libraries.  The  Messrs.  Harpers,  to  whom  we  ac- 
cord great  credit  for  their  enterprise  and  indus- 
try, have  printed,  we  are  told,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Amencan  Society  for  the  diffusion  qf  use- 
ful knowledge,  a  series  of  fifty  handsome  volumes, 
of  unifbrm  size  and  appearance,  to  be  comprised 
in  a  neat  case,  and  furnished  at  twenty  dollars. 
These  books,  of  which  a  list  i»  given  in  the  Jef- 
iersonian,  treat  mostly  of  foreigners,  ^rei^m  lands, 
and  of  mattera  foreign  to  the  great4)ursuits  of  oor 
country.  They  are  the  Lives  of  Bonaparte,  Alex- 
ander tbe  great,  Peter  the  great,  Oliver  Cromwell, 
of  celebrated  travellers  and  female  sovereigns;  an- 
cient and  modem  Europe,  the  Holy  Land,  the 
Ousades,  Arabia,  the  Chinese,  voyages,  travels, 
/8cc.  We  see  but  eight  volumes  that  seem  from 
their  title  to  relate  particulariy  to  our  continent, 
and  but  about  the  same  number  that  are  written  by 
Ainericaift.  But  we  do  not  recognise  one,  among 
these  books — which  are  de^igneoalmost  exclusive- 
ly for  an  a^icultural  community — we  do  not  re- 
*oognise  a  smgle  volume  pn  agricutural  chemistry, 
or  on  agriculture  botany,  or  on  agricultural  geolo- 
gy, of  on  the  mechanics  of  agriculture,  the  .great 
mbdem  lever  which  simplifies,  abridges,  and  at 
the  same  time  augments  tbe  products  and  pro- 
fits of  human  labor;  we  see  nothing  on  the  vete- 
rinary an,  or  the  management  of  cattle— nothing 
upon  practical  agriculture  or  horticulture — ana 
little,  if  an;^  thing,  upon  the  moral,  relative  and 
political  duties  of  life.  The  studies  to  which  we 
have  last  alluded,  ought  to  form  the  foundation, 
the  basis,  of  a  rural  education ;  those  selected 
might  become  auxiliary,  or  supplemental;  or,  the 
two  classes  might  be  blended  tike  brick  and  mor- 
tar in  the  walls  of  a  building,  to  give  beauty,  as 
well  as  solidity,  to  the  structure. 

It  needs  no  argument  of  oura  to  convince  any 
reasonable  man,  that  the  proper  study  of  youth, 
is  tba  business  which  is  to  employ  them  in  man- 
hood. Thus  WB  give  to  the  law  student  element- 
ary books  in  the  business  which  is  to  constitute 
his  living;  and  to  students  in  divinity  and  physic, 
the  elementary  books  suited  to  their  several  pro- 
fessions; and  we  require  a  four  years'  study  in 
these  eleinentaty  worxs,  in  order  tbat  the  studeat 
may  fully  understand  the  principles  upon  which 
he  M  to  preach  or  practice,  before  we  permit  him 


to  put  on  the  toga  of  manhood,  and  to  lake  lask 
with  his  profession.  And  shall  not  the  atodeat  if 
agriculture,  whose  business  embracec  a  wider 
range  of  useful  science  than  either  of  the  befoie 
mentioned  classes,  be  permitted,  durtoii^  his  i&i- 
oority,  to-  study  the  elementary  prineiplea  ofkt 
profession! — to  store  his  mind  with  the  pieeepii 
and  practices  of  eminent  men  io  that  pmiesam 
We  say.  lay  the  foundation  in  asefttlncia  in  this 
knowledge  wfa  ten  will' tend 'to  make  intelligeai. 
useful  and  contented  farmera,  and  good  citiaeis, 
of  the  boys  of  our  common  schools.  You  msj 
then  build  whatever  superstrueture  you  pless 
upon  this  solid  fbundatioui  and  embellish  ittoyar 
taste. 

But  we  are  reminded,  that  we  are  treading  03 
hallowed  ground;  that  tthe  society  for  the  prose- 
lion  of  useful  knowledge,  with  Gov.  Maicy  as  in 
•head,  have  sanctioned  the  selection  tbat  has  bees 
made,  and,  as  if  to  silence  every  doubt,  thatGea. 
Dix,  superintendent  of  common  schools,  tias  also 

given  it  his  approbation.  Without  wishing  le 
erogate,  ia  the  feast,  fh>m  the  high  characierti' 
the  gentlemen  who  constitute  the  society,  «  u> 
depreciate  their  efforts  to  do  good,  we  must  be 
permitted  to'  doubt  their  pqp-emineot  qualificadoos 
fb^  selecting  a  suitable  library  for  an  a^ricaltfiiai 
community.  Most  of  tbe  gentlemen,  we  t>eliefc, 
belong  10  the  jearned  professions,  or  to  the  aser- 
carUile  class;  and  we  are  willing  to  awafd  to  them 
a  high  standing  u)  literature  and^  general  acienet; 
yet'lew  of  them,  we  apprehend,  kDosr  much  of 
the  practice  or  theory  of  farming,  s  buainess 
which  stands  first  on  the  roll  of  usefiiloeEa,  and 
which  it  fs  the  interest  of  evety  class  of  the  eon- 
muniW  to  enlighten  and  improve;  and  they  are 
therefore  hot  exactly  best  qualified  to  promoie 
this  great  object  of  national  prosperity,  be  their 
intentions  ever  so  patriotic.  Or  at  least  so  we 
are  obliged  to  infer,  from  the  catalogue  of  books 
which  nave  been  published.  Ana  aa  for  oar 
highly  respected  secretary  of  state,  be  is  no  doabi 
well  qualified  to  seleet  a  la^^  or  literary  library,  or 
to  thread  the  mazes  of  politics — ^yet  we  should  not 
venture  to  trust  him,  with  all  his  qualiiicatioos,  to 
select  our  library,  or  manage'  our  farm.  Would 
these  gentlemen  trust  an  association  of /armers, 
however  intelligent,  to  select  their  pr^knianal  li- 
braries?   We  think  not. 

fiut  perhaps  we  are  going  too  far.  something 
on  agriculture  is  promised  in  the  next  aeiiea,  ai^ 
we  ardently  hope  it  will  be  furnished^ 

After  all,  it  may  be  said,  and  will  be  mid,  and 
by  thousands  of'^  farmers  too,  tfmt  a^eolture 
wants  no  auxiliary  aids;  that  it  has  £xie  well 
enough,  heretofore,  without  the  aid  of  books  or  of 
scienoe — and  that  it  can  continne  lo  do  ao.  How 
would  such  a  remark  apply  to  the  other  arte  of  labor? 
Look  at  the  cotton  factory  for  instance — a  yaid  ef 
cotton  goods  ihay  now  be  purchased  for  half  the 
price  which  was  paid  for  barely  toaovuig-  a  yard 
thirty  years  ago.  The  manipulations  in  most  e( 
the  other  arts  nave  been  so  abridged  by  machine- 
ry, and  the  processes  ao  simplified  by  scienoe,  that 
the  fabrics  produced  by  these- labora  are  gveatly 
lessened  in  price.  In  tl^ese  arts,  the  improvfr- 
roents  of  the  age  are  speedily  registered  and  pro- 
mulgated in  bOdks  and  periodi<^.  MeohaDirs 
and  manufacturers  know  how  to  appreciate  this 
sort  of  book  knowled|[[e;  and  it  enahlea  them  to 
keep  pace  with  the  improvemMita  af  Ike  age. 
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If  ot  BO  our  farmeni  generally.  They  have  little 
ntercouroe  with  each  other;  they  have  no  accefia 
o  agricaitural  books,  and  many  are  too  old  or  too 
prejudiced  to  ieek  for  or  receive  infbrmalion.  The 
onaequence  is,  that  we  are  making  slow  ptogress 
n  agncultural  improvement,  while  agriculture  is 
»eing  made  to  Kloabie,  treble  and  quadruple  its 
>roduct8  upon  the  old  continent*  Youth  is  the 
ippointed  time,  and  tlie  only  time  that  can  be  re- 
led  on,  lor  implanting  the  knowledge  and  the 
mnciptes  which  should  guide  and  govern  in  the 
msiness  of  manhoodr^-and  of  lading  the  founda- 
ion  for  good  citizens  aod  intelligent,  prosperous 
annen. 


Fram  tba  MaiM  Famer* 
TO  PBEVKNT  DOOB  SUCKING  BOOS. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  sometimes  usejul, 
iTtd  sometimes  useless  animal  called  a  dog,  finds 
»iit  eggs  are  very  good  eating,  and  takes  the  Ji- 
lerty  to  <4ay  his  jawa^'  to  every  one  that  he  meets 
vith— taking,  also,  like  some  other  •servants,  with 
lot  quite  so  many  le^s— the  meat  to  himself,  and 
eaving  the  shell  to  his  nlaster. 

A  friend  of  ours  once  had  a  '*Bose,"  whicl^  he 
vas  very  found  of^  and  which  was  in  most  re- 
pects,  a  very  sedate,  worthy  sort  of  a  dos,  but  he 
I  ad  the  trick  of  sacking  every  egg  he  could  find. 

Having  heard  that  a  dose  or  two  of  tartar 
»m$tic  would  make  him  sick  of  that  business, 
fte  accordingly  tapped  one  end  of  an  egg,  put  in 
i  lot  of  the  tartar  emetic,  and  laid  it  down  in  his 
logship's  path,  who  Ibrth with  helped  himself  to 
u  contents,  without  ceremonv.  He  was  then  kept 
without  water,  and  occasionally,* from  time  to  time, 
rupplied  with  a  medicated  egg,  till,  fiose  began 
o  hnd  that  the  very  sight  of  them  was  a  signal 
or  a  fit  of  sickness,  and  wiselv  resolved  to  quit 
he  business,  which  resolve  he  kept,  as  a  good  and 
isiithful  doff  should.  If  you  have  a  "good  ibr  nothing 
\ogf^Bnd  he  sucks  eggs,  shoot  him.  *  If  you  have 
L  good  dog  and  he  sucks  eg^ — doctor  him. 


aAHURiiro   iir  souvh  caroliva.     marsh 

GRASS,   MAR8B  MOD,  AttD  I^KAF-UTTRRBD 
COW-PBRB. 

Boetraetfrom  the  Address  of  Joseph  E,  Jenkins^ 
to  tks  AgricuUwral  Soaeiy  of  8t,  JoHiCs, 

All  animal,  vegetable,  ^nd  many  mineral  sub- 
tances,  may  be  converted  into  manure.  '  With 
he  two  first  we  are  most  conversant;  the  last  has 
lot  yet  sufiiciently  occupied  our  attention,,  whh 
lerhapB  the  exception  of  salt,  which,  as  a  com- 
K>nent  part  of  the  marsh  mud,  has  been  long 
ind  aaccessfully  used.'  Some  of  our  members 
lave,  within  a  year  or  two,  used  it  in  its  raw 
tate,  but  the  results  have  not  yet  been  sufiicient* 
satisfactory,  nor  the  trial  sufficiently  extendi, 
at  we  should  at  present  dwell  upon  them.  On 
hose  gentlemen,  we  may  with  confidence  rely  for 
tatements  at  the  proper  time.^  The  manure  most 
4>mmonly  in  use  amongst  us,  is  vegetable,  decom- 
losed  in  ocfr  cow-pens,  where  leaves  of  trees  (piin- 
ipally  of  the  pine)  are  dunged  upon  and  tram- 
pled by  the  cattle.    It  is  the  common  usage  of 
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this  section  of  coontiy,  to  lay  by,  or  more  proper- 
ly speaking,  leave  on  working  the  growing  crop 
at  or  about  the  tenth  day  of  the  present  month, 
(July),  after  that  period,  it' is  considered  by  some 
of  our  best  planters  as  rather  hazardous  to  meddle 
with,  as  any  new  excitement,  by  stirring  the  earth 
around  the  root  of  the  plant,  which  would  cftuse 
a  new  growth,  would  at  the  same  time  cause  a 
disastrous  falling  of  the  young  fruit  or  capsules. 
•We  may  consider  it,  therefore,  as  a  pretty  general 
rule,  growing  out  of  experience,  X^bat  best  of 
teacheta,)  at  this  period  as  most  advantageous  to 
ffo  to  something  else,  and  that  something  else  ie 
the  collection  of  manure.  We  are  bountiPuHy 
supplied  with  all  the  requisites ;  the  leaves  of  the 
pine  appear  to  be  proline  for  the  especial  purpose 
of  fumishinsr  us  with  an  excellent  substani^  for 
our  use.  The  borders  of  our  rivers,  which  are 
numerous,  iiiterseetini;  our  ielnnds  in  evei^  dires- 
tion,  abound  in  a  highly  nutritious  marsh  grass, 
of  easy  access,  of  a  tender  stalk,  very  convertible 
into  muck  manure.  A  few  months'  trampling,  ei- 
ther in  the  cow- pen  or  stable,  renders  it  a*  mass 
tlie  most  powerfally  stimulative  of  any  manure 
vrith  which  we  are  conversant,  so  much  so  indeed, 
as  to  have  induced  the  belief,  that  its  exhibition 
upon  what  is  called  table  lands  of  a  dark  loam, 
has  a  tendency  to  cause  the  cotton  plant  to  over- 
grow 5  and  on  lands  impregnated  with  whatever 
substance  it  is  that  causes  blue,  to  fall^  more  cer- 
tainly, and  to  run  into  vines.  In  this  state,  its 
product  is  besrgariv  indeed.  1  have  seen  portions 
of  cotton  fields,  whose  product  was  not  a  solitary 
pod. 

Marsh  mud  is  6ur  next  important  material. 
This  substance  is  abundant  to  i^uperfluitv,  and  the 
experience  of  every  planter  on  this  Isjand,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two,  has  -sustained  it  as 
highlyadvantagebus  and  profitable.  Its  lendeaey 
is  to  render  loose  lands  more  tenacfous — to  restore 
the  original' stamina  to  worn  out  or  exhausted 
soih,  causing  thereon  the  stalks  to  hold  the  fruit, 
as  in  its  virgin  or  original  stat^,  but  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  it  has  a  direct  action  in  producing 
luxuriance  bf  vegetation.  This  is  a  matter  of  llt^ 
tie  importahce,  and  I  shall  not  stop  to  cqnsider  it« 
There  is  a  remedy,  if  it  is  so,  which  the  very  nature 
of  the  location  points  out  emphatically  to  our 
view — this  is  simply  a  combination  of  the  marsh 
grass  with  it.  To  effect  this,  two  jrears  a^o  f 
commenced  the  following  process— ^ight  fellows 
were  furnished  with  scythes  to  mow  down  the 
marsh  [grass;]  eight  more  placed  in  boats  and 
flats,  to  gather  up  and  convey  it  to  a  place  of  de« 
posit  at  the  marctn  of  the  river.  They  thus  con« 
veyed  each  day  sixteen  cords,  or  a  cord  a  piece 
for  each  hand  employed.  Da^  by  day  we  did 
this,  from  Monday  morning  to  f  riday  night,  de- 
positing along  the  margin  of  the  river,  within  the 
reach  of  the  high  tide,  oonsecutively,  each  day's 
cutting.  On  Saturday,  at  low  water,  all  hands 
upon  the  plantation,  oolh  these  and  others,  let 
their  employment  bb  what  it  may,  were  called, 
and  with  hand-barrows,  covered  the  whole  surface 
of  the  marsh  with  mud,  from  one  to  one  and  a-half 
foot  thick.  The  weight  of  the  mud  compressed, 
and  held  firmly  in  its  position,  the  marsh  under  it 
— the  tide  at  high  water  passed  through  the  com- 
pressed marsh,  liastening  wonderfully  the  process 
of  decomposition,  and  at  the  time  when*  it  was 
takeo  op  in  the  spring  to  be  conveyed  upon  the 
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land,  it  had  (that  is  the  mareh)  a  black  look,  aa  if 
ready  to  be  reaolved  into  ita  original  elements. 
The  hoes  .with  which  it  was  cut  away)  pn^ed 
through  it  with  peculiHr  ease  and  facility,  as  much 
•0  almost,  as  if  it  had  been  all  mud.  Thitt  process 
of  making  tnanure,  recommends  itself  on  several 
grounds— -first,  its  entire  and  perfect  min^lini;,  and 
thereby  meliorating  the  condition  of  each  of  two 
substances,  the  one  thottght  danc^erous  from  the 
excess  of  strength  ;  the  other  held  useless  by. 
some  (or  the  want  of  it.  Secondly,  the  saving  of 
extra  carting  to  the  cowi-pen,  to  be  trampled  as  in 
the  usual  way— and  thirdly.,  the  great  facility  with 
which  they  are  brought  to  the  place  of  deposit 
I  have  seen  the  negroes,  when  cutting  pn  the  side 
of  the  river  where  .the  heap  was  to  be  made,  leav- 
ing the  boats,  colfect  into  great  masses  the  cut 
marsh,  and  getiini;  behind  them,  push  up  an  im-' 
mense  Quantity  to  the  sho^e  with  the  greatest 
ease.  With  the  mixture  thiis  collecte/]  last  sum- 
mer, 1  manured  this  spring  fitly-nme  acres,  at  the 
rate  of  iorty  loads  to  the  acre,  which  I  hold  to  be 
as  profitable  an  investment  of  the  work  of  sixteen 
hands  (or  two  months,  as  well  can  bo  made,  being 
«t  the  fate  of  three  acres  and  three  quarters  to  the 
hand. 

The  making  of  cow-pen  compost,  .with  pine 
trash  and  other  leaves,  was  effected  by  the  wo«> 
nen.  The  light  tr^ash  was  raked  up  and  placed 
at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  whence  the  trash  ccuts' 
conveyed  it  to  the  pen.  Here  I  would  remark 
upon  the  advantages  whicb  result  from  the  proper 
structure  of  the  trash  carts.  An  entide  body  of 
light  stuff*,  in  open  fattices,  should  be  so  fixed  up 
at  the  sidte  and  back,  as  that  a  two  ox  wagon 
shoald  hold  a  cord  of  prised  leaves ;  two  oxen  in 
proper  keep,  will,  with  apparent  ease,  draw  this 
much.  These  useful  animals,  patient  and  stiirdy, 
require  in  the  summer  much  care  aod  attention — 
an  inhuman  driver,  inattentive  to  their  wants,  will 
•Qon  destroy  them.  They  cannot  work  long  with- 
out water ;  they  require  immeasurably  more  than 
either  the  mule  or  the  horse  to  sustain  them — but 
with  this  requisite  properly  attended  to,  they  ^oan 
perform  from  their  superior  strength,  although  slow 
of  gait,  almosit  as  much  worlj:  as  either.  The 
primeat  fellows,  therefore,  and  most  industrious, 
■hould  be  detailed  for  this  service,  otherwise  time 
will  be  idled  away  io  the  morning,  which  to  re- 
gain, the  animals  will  be  overworked  in  the  aAer- 
noon,  and  thus  8^f^ef  much  maltreatment  and 
abuse.  Drivers  of^oxen  should  never  be  indulged 
in  carrying  large  sticks  in  their  hands;  a  small 
awitoh,  or  a  thong  of  leather  fastened  to  a  handle, 
is  quite  suiRcient,  for  these  docile*  and  tractable 
animals  easily  learn  the  word,  and  are  a^  well  so 
directed,  indeed  better,  than  by  the  most  severe 
blows  that  can  possibly  be  inflicted.  Their  y6kes 
should  be  light,  with^  the  haimes  or  ,bows  fitting 
tight  around  the  neck ;  by  allowmg  them  to  be  too 
loose,  they  play  upon  the  working  of  the  shoulder 
blade,  waA  inflict  dreadful  wounuis,  lacerating  the 
skin  10  a  shocking  manner,  and  incapacitating  the 
animals  for  the  performance  of  one  half  their  la- 
bor. With  regard  to  the  application  of  manures, 
that  must  mainly  depend  upon  the  previous  state 
of  the  lands  on  which  they  are  lo  be  used.  The 
usual  quantity  allowed  to  the  cotton  crops,  is  from 
twenty  to  thirty  loads  of  compost  to  the  acre, 
and  from  forty  to  eighty  of  marsh  mud,  but  it  is 
seldom  that  these  extremes  are  reached,  more 


commonly  the  leaser  than  the  greater.     The  ap- 
prehenpiun  which,  when  we  first  cooiniaieed  oia- 
nuring,  i  heard  expressed  by  some,  that  inaDur- 
in^  would  in  Uie  long  run  prove  more  injurious  thaa 
beneficitti,'  has  I  think  entirely  subsided.     I  pre- 
sume there  is  not  within  the  sound  of  roy  voice, 
I  may  say  indeed  within  the  bpunde  of  this  pari^ 
a  pkinter  who  would  now  be  willing  to  subecnte 
to  such  an  opioion.    Like  oOier  scheoieB  of  isi- 
provement,  it  at  firs)  had  its  opponents,  but  like 
all*  useful  innovations,  it  has  outUved  to  detiaeiiaD. 
Could  1  learn  the  name  of  the  first  man  in  ±!s 
parish  whamade.a  compost  pen,  and  had  I  it  witii- 
in  my  power,  his  fame  should  be  spread  abioac. 
and  his  name  be  immortalized;  for  he  has  renier- 
ed  to  us  an  inestimable  blessing,  and  far  be  it  froa 
any  one  to  withhold  his  meed  of  praise. 


FroM  die  Fonaeis* 
WHAT  IS  TMB  GREATEST  qCAlTTITY  OP  MA- 
WRK  TO  BJB  OBTAIN BD  FROM  GIVER 


Mr*  £dUar— Then  are  in  agricalture,  as  per- 
haps in  ev.ery  science,  some  leading  propositiow, 
calculated  in  a  particular  manner  M>  arrest  aiieji- 
tion  by  their jprominept  importance.  Such  1  hioU 
that  oCa  '^Subscriber"  m  ypur  May  number^ 
"  What  will  an  acre  of  land  product  f "  and  als) 
the  Question  which  beads  this  article.  * 

Were  it  possible  at  once  to  afford  a  eomplefe 
and  palpable  solutioji  to  these  two  proposhioas, 
what  mind  can  calculate  the  vast  increase  of  trea- 
sures that  would  instantly  become  aeoesBible  to 
humanityl  As  then,  we  cannot  inquire  too  strict- 
ly, or  knovi^  too  much  regarding  them,  1  propose, 
after  recapitulating  a  few  of  the  principal  state- 
ments of  a  ''Subscriber^'  c^mceraing  xht  latter 
question,  to  furnish  my  own  experioieQts  upoo 
the  former. 

lie  informs  us  that  a  single  acre  of  his  land, 
with  abundant  manuring  and  superior  aUtivatioHf 
was  made  to  produce  the  sum  of  934B  40  cents 
per  annum,  for  five  successive  years,  besides  the 
vegetables  used  in  a  small  family.  He  farther 
states  in  substance,  as  his  present  coavictioDs  that 
the  quantity  of  soil  ctiiltiv^t^d  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  secret  of  gathering  money  out  of  it;  that 
"  this  altogether  depends  on  a  judicious  selection 
Qf  soil,  on  the  facility  of  obtaining  wianure;  and 
on  the  proper  application  of  it  as  food  for  plauia,'' 
&c. ;  that  he  foand,  by  actual  exper\meiit,  made 
upon  a  large  scale,  "  that  the  profit  of  capital 
laid  out  in  land  produced  an  interest  of  only  jEc« 
per  cent.,  per  annum,  the  capital  laid  out  in  ma- 
nure  upon  the  same  land  produced  twenty  pei 
cent." 

Now,  my  9wn  experience,  as  I  shall  presently 
show,  abundantly  confirms  the  probable  accuracy 
of  all  these  statemehts.  Let  us  distinctly  under- 
stand, then,  that  it  is  not  the  great  quantity  of 
land,  but  the  abundance  of  manvre  upon  a  Uttle, 
that  is  alone  required  to  give  wealth  and  inde- 
pendence; that  the  man  who  owns  five  or  six 
acres  may,  (according  to  tiie  above  data,)  with 
the  aid  of  manure  and  good  management,  draw 
ii-om  $1,800  to  $2,000  from  them  each  year, 
while  he  of  a  hundred  acres  may  acaroely  obtaia 
half  of  it  upon  the  common  plan. 

But  wher^  is  the  requisite  manure  to  be  oblaiiH 
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d  that  ihall  so  suddenly  and  surely  enrich  the 
etrmer?  In  reply  to  this,  I  will  simply  give  my 
iwn  experience,  and  by  it  endeavor  to  convince 
he  reflecting  farmer  what  amount  can,  and  in 
act  fuu  been  made  from  means  mcomparabiy 
Qore  limited  than  is  generally  imagined  possible. 

Previous  to  1829  I  had  followed  in  Philadelphia 
1  sedentary  occupation,  which,  by  excessive  ap- 
plication in  it,  had  so  enfeebled  my  constitution, 
hat  I  was  obliged  to  seek  in  the  country  for  that 
neasure  of  health  which  I  might  no  longer  hope 
br  in  the  citv.  So  I  bought,  with  my  scanty  sav- 
[igs,  a  small  place  of  ten  and  a  half  acres,  and 
uoved  upon  it  the  same  lall,  of  1829. 

Not  being  acquainted  with  farming,  I  hired  a 
nan  to  plough  two  and  a  half  acres,  and  sow  it 
n  rve.  The  cost  of  seed  and  labor,  in  putting  in, 
fathering,  and  thrashing  the  said  crop,  was  $8  56 
enis.  The  crop  yielded  five  and  a  half  boshels 
•f  very  poor  black  rye,  fit  only  for  hay  feed — say 
t  forty  cents  per  bushel,  (as  good  rye  was  then 
elling  at  flAy-six  cents  per  bushel,)  was  v^orth 
)2  d  cents,  and  the  net  loss  sustained  ypon 
arming  the  ground  was  86  96  cents.  The  sea- 
on  was  moderately  good  for  grain,  and  the  two 
ind  a  half  acres  rather  a  favorable  specimen  of 
he  rest  of  my  land  1  I  planted  a  potato  patch 
he  following  spring  (1830,)  of  about  one- murtb 
if  an  acre,  which  I  manured  in  the  hills  with  one 
3ad  of  marl  only,  and  the  crop  yielded  but  three 
.nd  a  half  bushels ! 

Being  a  total  stranger  to  the  nature  and  charac- 
&r  of  soils,  but  having  previously,  from  some 
ause,  entertained  the  notion  that  land  in  general 
iroduced  about  twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat,  or 
brtv  bushels  of  corn,  or  four  or  five  bads  of  hay 

0  tne  acre,  (he  conviction  I  had  now  received  of 
he  absolute  worthlessness  of  my  land  fell  upon 
ne  like  the  shock  of  a  thunder-clap.  Discouraged 
»y  the  greatness  of  my  disappointment,  but  not 
[uite  confounded,  I  determined  that  manure,  in 
iiture,  should  be  every  thing  to  me,  and  stand  in 
he  stead  of  both  land  and  crop.  Being  j^reatly 
mproved  in  health,  by  the  change  of  situation  and 
xercise,  I  plied  my  avocation  with  increased  dili- 
^nce  for  the  maintenance  of  my  fkmily,  and  made 
t  the  amusement  of  my  leisure  hours  and  leisure 
noments  to  collect  from  every  comer,  and  pahnel 
>f  fence,  every  thing  that  1  imagined  could  fur- 
lish  a  vegetable  nutriment,  and  placed  it  in  mv 
!ow-yard,  so  combined  with  the  litter  as  to  absorb 
ind  retain  every  thing  of  a  putrescent  character 
hat  might  be  deposited  there.  By  such  means  I 
lave  gone  on,  every  year  increasing  the  quantity 
»f  manure,  to  an  extent  that  I  believe  has  asto- 
lished  most  of  our  neighbors.    The  following  is 

1  sketch  of  the  means!  possessed,  and  the  me- 
hods  I  took  to  obtain  manure  for  the  present  year. 

I  commenced  last  summer  by  collecting  into  the 
inter  part  of  my  hog-pen  every  thing  of  the  weed 
dnd  I  could  find  about  the  place,  tilli  had  a  layer 
ibout  twelve  inches  deep,  which  I  covered  with  a 
ayer  of  earth  about  ^ve  inches  thick,  continuing 
he  process  till  the  pen  was  filled  to  about  two  and 
i-half  feet  deep.  In  the  fidi  I  littered  my  loose 
»m-cobs  and  the  principal  part  of  the  buckwheat 
traw  into  the  pen,  interspersed  with  layers  of 
iarth  in  the  same  manner.  The  two  stalls  of  my 
tables  1  served  also  the  same,  taking  care  to  save 
herein  all  the  chaff  and  refuse  straw  afler  thrash- 
ng.    In  these  stalls  I  poured  weekly,  through  the 
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fall  and  winter,  ^fbr  I  had  no  cattle  in  them  except 
in  bad  storms,)  the  soap-suds  and  such  putrescent 
fluids  that  might  be  obtained,  keeping  the  comers, 
and  outsides,  ^and  under  the  mangers,  carefully  sa- 
turated. 

As  soon  as  mv  com  was  gathered  in  the  fall,  I 
cut  the  stubs  close  to  the  ground,  and  wheeled 
them  immediately,  tDhile  yet  heavy,  into  the  barn- 
yard, where  I  packed  them  in  eyery  pai;)  of  it,  and 
also  under  the  shed,  being  an  area  of  ground  about 
forty  feet  by  twenty,  and  in  a  few  days  covered 
them  also  with  a  layer  of  earth,  from  a  fence-row 
close  by,  to  the  denth  of  about  eight  or  ten  inches. 
Upon  tnis  earth  I  foddered  my  cattle  during  the 
winter,  occasionally  depositing  more  earth  upon 
the  litter  as  it  collected  there. 

Your  readers  will  readily  judge,  that  the  object 
of  all  this  preparation  was  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  saving  the  materials  collected  there  as  to 
obtain  a  menstruum,  or  rather  sponge,  if  I  may  so 
call  it,  calculated  to  absorb  and  retain  all  the  unne 
deposited  in  the  yard  during  the  winter.  The 
compost  masses,  however,  orlayers,  thus  collected 
together,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  manure  pre- 
pared for  the  soil,  but  only  as  materials  that  reauire 
to  be  thoroughly  mixed,  in  order  to  reduce  tnem 
to  a  state  fitted  for  a  rapid  and  complete  incorpo- 
ration with  the  soil.  Accordingly,  with  this  view, 
I  commenced  late  in  April  the  operation  of  turn- 
ing it,  which,  from  its  having  become  closely  pack- 
ed to  the  depth  of  twenty  inches,  with  the  stalks 
at  the  bottom,  could  only  be  done  with  the  aid  of 
a  grubbing  hoe,  turning  it  in  strips  about  a  foot 
wide,  reaching  across  the  yard,  and  throwing  the 
loosened  manure  back  a  sufljcient  space  to  allow 
a  trench  between,  wide  enough  to  work  in.  Afler 
removing  the  whole  cover  from  the  stalks  along  a 
strip,  as  before  mentioned,  they  were  easily  grub- 
bed up,  first  cutting  them  through  all  along  the 
solid  edge  of  the  strip  with  the  hoe,  it  being  made 
pretty  sharp  for  the  purpose.  In  addition  to  this 
pile  of  yard  manure,  I  have  also  emptied  the  con- 
tents or  my  hog-pen  and  stables,  extending  the 
pile  several  feet,  and  lying  upon  the  ground,  when 
nrst  loosened,  more  than  two  and  a  half  feet  deep. 
Of  this  manure  I  have  used  sixteen  loads  this 
spring,  for  track  and  garden,  and,  judging  from 
the  size  of  the  pile  yet  remaining,  there  cannot  be 
less  than  sixty  loads,  which,  being  tumed  once 
more,  I  intend  to  use  for  wheat  next  fail. 

In  this  manner,  from  only  three  head  of  cattle, 
and  the  fattening  of  four  hogs,  I  have  made  from 
seventy  to  eighty-two  horse  loads  of  manure,  the 
highly  fertilizing  properties  of  which  are  abun- 
dantly attested  by  my  own  former  experience.  I 
will  not  say  that  it  is  stronger  than  the  best  barn- 
yard manure,  but  from  its  closer  affinity  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  and  ^ater  facility  for  being  ra- 
pidly combined  and  incorporated,  without  lo^s  by 
evaporation,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  frequently 
found,  upon  trial,  more  effective  and  more  durable. 

In  the  process  of  turning  manure,  thus  prepar- 
ed, I  hola  it  of  the  highest  importance  to  mix  well 
the  earthy  and  vegetable  parts  toother.    Few 

f>er8ons  are  perhaps  aware  now  rapidly  the  earth 
acilitates  vegetable  decomposition,  and  to  what  a 
surprising  degree  i<a6sor68  (he  excess  offertUiz- 
ing  ^uvia,  which  must  otherwise  be  evaporated 
during  the  process  of  decomposition.  This  circum- 
staooe,  I  believe,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
careful  ecoDomizing  of  all  animal  excretions,  con- 
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'litutes  chiefly  the  great  secret  (\  tnifrht,  perhaps, 
add  aZ/egec/ necromancy,)  that  has  added  already 
so  much  verdure  to  my  previously  exhausted  soil, 
and  been  so  profitable  to  me,  and  so  surprising  to 
my  neighbors. 

No  farmer  can  imagine,  that  has  not  tried  the 
experiment,  what  a  prodigious  quantity  of  rich, 
vegetable,  and  fibrous  earth  may  be  collected  From 
corners  ami  by-places,  which  he  out  of  the  way 
of  cultivation,  and  which,  from  their  retired  posi- 
tion, have,  perhaps,  never  so  much  as  attracted 
his  notice.  AD  such  refuse  trash,  and  fit^rous 
earths  and  weedsj  by  being  conveyed  to  his  barn- 
yard, at  intervals,  during  the*  fall  and  winter,  and 
judiciously  combined  with  its  contents,  will  be 
converted' into  a  rich,  fertilizing,  and  durable  ma- 
nure, merely  by  absorbing  and  retaining  thai  ex- 
cess of  putrescent  fluids  and  effluvia,  which  is 
otherwise  tost  by  filtration  and  evaporation  ;  that 
is,  by  soaking  away  and  diying  up.  W.  H. 

PitUtown,  Salem  Co.  N.  J.,  May  TOIk^  1838.— 


mm  the  Pumer^B  Series  of  the  Library  of  Dseftil  Knowledfe. 
FLKMISH   HUSBANDRY. 

The  poor  sandy  heaths,  which  have  been  con- 
verted into  productive  farms,  evince  the  indefati- 
gable industry  and  perseverance  of  the  Flemings. 
They  soem  to  want  nothing  but  a  space  to  work 
upon  ;  whatever  be  the  quality  or  texture  of  the 
soil,  in  time  they  will  make  it  produce  something. 
The  sand  in  the  Campine  can  be  compared  to  no- 
thing but  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore,  which  they 
probably  were  originally.  It  is  highly  interesting 
to  follow,  step  by  step,  the  progress  of  improve- 
Aient.  Here  you  see  a  cottage  and  rude  cow- 
shed erected  on  a  spot  of  the  most  unpromising 
aspect.  The  loose  white  sand  blown  into  irregu- 
lar mounds  is  only  kept  together  by  the  roots  of 
the  heath :  a  small  spot  only  is  levelled  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch  ;  part  of  this  is  covered  with 
young  broom,  part  is  planted  with  potatoes,  and 
perhaps  a  small  patch  of  diminutive  clover  may 
show  itself:  but  there  is  a  heap  of  dung  and  com- 
post forming.  The  urine  of  the  cow  is  collected 
in  a  ehoiall  tank,  or  perhaps  in  a  cask  sunk  in  the 
earth ;  and  this  is  the  nucleus  from  which,  in  a 
few  years,  a  little  farm  will  spread  around. 

In  another  spot  more  extensive  improvements 
fire  going  on ;  a  weaJthy  proprietor  or  lessee  is 
trendxii:)^^  and  levelling  the  surface,  sowing  broom- 
seed,  ana  planting  young  fir-trees,  which  are  to 
be  cut  down  in  a  iew  years.  In  another,  the  pro- 
•cess  has  gooe  on  further,  the  firs  or  the  broom  are 
already  cut  down :  a  vein  of  loam  has  been  found, 
and  is  dug  out  to  be  spread  over  the  sandy  sur- 
&ce :  the  cart  wUh  liquid  manure  is  preparing  the 
surface  for  the  reception  of  seed,  or  the  same,  di- 
luted with  water,  is  poured  over  the  young  blade 
just  appearing  above  ground.  The  soil  is  created, 
and,  if  the  cost  and  labpr  were  reckoned,  is  paid 
for  at  a  dear  rate;  but  perseverance  insures  suc- 
4»ss,  and  there  are  lew  instances  of  improvements 
being  abandoned,  afler  they  are  fairly  begun,  un- 
less they  were  undertaken  on  too  large  a  scale  i 
but  then  the  land  is  soon  divided  into  smaller  por- 
tions, and  improvements  go  on  ii-om  diiferent  cen- 
tres, and  with  more  certainty. 

We  ore  here  describing  toe  labor  of  bringing  a 


soil  absolutely  barren  into  a  state  of  cMTtivotioo ; 
but  in  most  of  the  districts  which  have  been  on- 
ginally  waste  and  covered  with  lieath,  and  which 
are  now  fertilized,  a  less  unffratcful  eotl  was  foQDc. 
Deep  trenching  and  levelling  at  once  presented  a 
surface  which  required  only  to  be  manured  to  pic- 
(Juce  rye,  flax,  and  potatoes.    This  is  what  we 
should,  call  a  moderately  good  sand,  in  which  i 
small  portion  of  clay  and  oxide  of  iron  produce?  a 
certain  degree  of  compactness,  so  as  af  least  to  re- 
tain moiptu  re-:  under  this  kind  of  sand  a  stra'us 
of  loam  is  usually  found  at  the  depth  of  two  or 
three  feet,  and,  almost  invariably    between  tiK 
sand  and  the  loam,  an  indurated  crust  oC  eanh  ce- 
mented by  carbonate  of  iron,  which  is  wrcll  kno^ru 
to  ail  improvers  of  poor  sands  by  the  name  of  il^ 
iron  pan:  this  pan  rausi  be  broken  up  and  tb« 
loam  under  it  mixed  with  the  sandy  niriace,  be- 
fore any  cultivation  can  succeed  ;  and  in  this  ope- 
ration the  Flemings  are  very  dexterous.     The  ic- 
strument  they  use  is  a  light  wooden  trenchtn«r 
spade,  the  end  of  the  blade  only  being  shodvil 
iron :  the  handle  of  this  spade  is  about  two  JeeC 
long,  the  blade  from  twelve  to  iifleen  inches.    A 
light  pick-ax^  is  used  to  break  the  pan  w^herc  it 
appears.     A  ditch  is  dug  with    the    treochii^ 
spade,  two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  as  deep  as  the 
trenching  is  intended,  generalljr  two  feet,  or  ai 
least  twenty  inches ;  this  ditch  is  filled  with  the 
earth  which  is  taken  in  long  thin  slices  from  the 
edge  of  the  solid  side  of  the  ditch.     Every  sike 
is  distributed  carefully,  so  as,  to  mix  the  wbolt^ 
and  keep' the  best  soil  at  top,  and  likewise  to  fill 
up  hollows  and  leVel  eminences.    If  there  is  more 
than  can  conveniently  be  spread  level,  Uitic  heaps 
are  made  of  the  superfluous  earth,  which  are  af- 
terwards carried,  in  an  ingenious  manner,  to  fill 
up  more  distant  hollows,  by  means  of  horses  si^ 
an  instrument  which  is  called  a  moUebart,    Wher- 
ever there  is  a  pan,  it  is  carefi^lly  broken,  and  the 
loam,  which  is  always  found  under  it,  is  mixed 
with  the  sand  dug  out.    Draining  is  seldom  re- 
quired here,  except  that  which  is  effected  by  mak- 
ing deep  ditches  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  rain- 
water, which,  in  a  country  almost  as  level  as  a 
lake,  is  no  great  difficulty.    A  canal  near  at  hand 
is,  however,  an  essential  condition  of  exteos/ve 
improvement,  to  bring  manure,  and  carry  off  the 
produce  of  the  land,  as  well  as  to  be  an  outlet  for 
the  water  in  the  ditches.    When  Count  ChaptAl 
traversed  a  barren  part  of  Flanders,  accompany- 
ing  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  the  latter  expressed 
his  surprise,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
Department,  that  so  great  a  tract  of  land  remain- 
ed uncultivated  in  so  industrious  a  nation.    The 
answer  was,  "If  your  majesty  will  order  a  canal  to 
be  made  through  this  district,  we  pledge  oarselves 
that  in  five  years  it  will  be  all  converted  into  fer- 
tile fields."    The  canal  was  ordered  to  be  made 
without  delay,  and  in  less  time  than  they  promised 
not  an  unproductive  spot  remained.    (See  Chap- 
tal,  "Chimie  appliquee  i,  PAipriculture,'*  voL  i.  p- 
347.)    One  great  cause  of  the  agricattural  pros- 
perity of  Flanders  is  the  ready  transportation  (^ 
manure  and  produce  by  canals.    But  to  return  to 
the  newly  trenched  land.    If  there  is  no  manure 
at  hand,  the  only  thing  that  can  be  sown  on  poor 
sand,  at  first,  is  broom :  this  grows  in  the  n^i^ 
barren  soils ;  in  three  years  it  is  fit  to  cut,  and  pco- 
duces  some  return  in  fagots  for  the  bakers  aod 
brickmakers.    The  leaves  which  have  faUen  have 
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omewhat  enriched  the  soil,  and  the  fibres  of  the 
901S  have  given  a  certain  degree  of  compactness, 
t  may  now  be  ploughed  and  sown  with  buck- 
/lieat,  or  even  with  rye  without  mannre.  By 
fie  time  this  is  reaped  some  manure  may  have 
een  collected,  and  a  regular  course  of  cropping 
lay  begin.  As  soon  as  clover  and  potatoes  ena- 
le  the  farmer  to  keep  cows  and  make  manure, 
he  improvement  goes  on  rapidly ;  in  a  few  years 
iie  soil  undergoes  a  complete  change :  it  becomes 
tiellow  and  retentive  of  moisture,  and  enriched  by 
he  vegetable  matter  afforded  by  the  decomposi- 
ion  of  the  roots  of  clover  and  other  plants.  It  is 
urprising  that  so  few  sheen  should  be  kept  on 
liese  new  farms.  Sheep  folded  would  do  good 
»y  their  tread,  as  well  as  their  manure,  but  the 
nanagement  and  feedini;  of  sheep  is  a  part  of 
Lusbahdry  in  which  the  Flemings,  with  very  few 
ixceptions,  are  decidedly  as  mach  behitid  our 
itrht  land  farmers,  as  they  are  before  us  in  the 
ceding  of  their  cows,  and  preparation  and  econo- 
ny  of  manqre. 

If  about  twentv  small  cart-loads  of  dung  can  be 
wrought  on  each  acre  of  the  newly  trenched 
ground,  the  progress  is  much  more  rapid.  Pota- 
oes  are  then  the  first  crop,  and  generally  grive  a 
?ood  return.  The  same  quantity  of  dung  Is  re- 
(uired  for  the  next  crop,  which  is  rye,  in  which 
jlover  is  sown  in  the  succeeding  spring;;  and  a 
imall  portion  is  sown  wfth  carrots,  of  which  they 
mve  a  while  sort,  which  is  very  productive  and 
arge  in  good  ground,  and  which,  even  in  this  poor 
joil,  gives  a  tolerable  supply  of  food  to  the  cows  in 
vinter.  Should  the  clover  fail,  which  sometimes 
lappens,  the  ground  is  plou(?hed  in  spring  and 
50WII  with  oats  and  clover  again.  But  if  the  do- 
zer comes  up  well  amongst  "the  rye  stubble,  it  is 
jul  twice,  afler  having  been  dressed  with  Dutch 
ishes  early  in  spring.  It  is  mostly  consumed  in 
he  green  state.  The  clover-ley  is  manured  with 
en  cart-loads  of  dung  to  the  acre,  and  rye  sown 
igain,  but  not  clover.  Afler  the  rye  comes  buck- 
vheat,  without  any  manure  ;  then  potatoes  again, 
nanured  as  at  first,  and  the  same  rotation  of  crops 
bllows.  It  is  found  that  the  poor  land  gradually 
m proves  at  each  rotation  from  the  quantity  of 
lung  used :  and,  as  this  is  essential,  it  will  be 
jasily  seen  that  without  water-carriage  the  im- 
provement could  not  go  on :  for  the  necessary 
luaniity  of  dung  could  never  be  brought  to  the 
ground  by  land- carriage  through  the  deep  sandy 
roads,  which  are  mere  tracks. 

For  want  of  sufRcient  manure,  broom-seed  is 
lometimes  sown  with  the  rye  af^er  the  clover. 
Fbe  rye  is  heaped  and  the  broom  continues  in  the 
trround  two  years  longer.  It  is  then  cut  tor  fuel. 
The  green  tops  are  sometimes  used  for  litter  for 
he  cows,  and  thus  converted  into  manure.  It  is 
ilso  occasionally  ploughed  io,  when  young  aijd 
^reen,  to  enrich  the  land.  Oats,  clover,  and 
i)room  are  occasionally  sown  together.  The  oats 
are  reaped  the  first  year ;  the  clover  and  young 
3room-tops  the  next,,  and  the  broom  cut  in  the 
third.  This  is  a  curious  practice,  and  its  advan- 
tage appears  rather  problematical.  All  these  va- 
rious methods  of  bringing  poor  sands  into  cultiva- 
tion show  that  no  device  is  omitted,  which  inge- 
nuity can  suggest,  to  supply  the  want  of  manure. 
Ailer  the  land  has  been  gradually  brought  into 
a  good  state,  and  is  cultivated  in  a  regular  man- 
ner, there  appears  much  less  difiereaca  between 


the  soils  which  have  been  originally  good,  and 
those  which  have  been  made  so  by  labor  and  in- 
dustry. At  least  the  crops  in  both  appear  more 
neariy  alike  at  harvest,  than  is  the  case  in  soils  of 
different  qualities  in  other  countries.  This  is  a 
great  proof  of  the  excellency  of  the  Flemish  sys- 
tem ;  for  it  shows  that  the  land  is  in  a  constant 
state  of  improvement,  and  that  the  deficiency  of 
the  soil  is  compensated  by  greater  attention  to  til- 
lage and  manuring;  especially  the  latter.  The 
maxim  of  the  Flemish  farmer  is,  that  "  without 
manure  there  is  no  corn — without  cattle  there  is 
no  manure — and  without  green  crops  and  roots 
cattle  cannot  be  kept."  Every  farmer  calculates 
how  much  manure  he  requires  for  his  land  every 
year.  If  it  can  be  bought  at  a  reasonable  rate, 
he  never  grudges  the  outlay.  If  it  cannot  be  pur- 
chased, it  must  be  made  on  the  farm.  A  portion 
of  land  must  be  devoted  to  feed  stock,  which  will 
make  sufficient  manure  for  the  remainder :  for  he 
thinks  it  better  to  keep  half  the  farm  only  in  pro- 
ductive crops  well  manured,  than  double  the 
amount  of  acres  sown  on  badly  prepared  land. 
Hence  also  he  does  not  reckon  what  the  value 
would  be  of  the  food  given  to  the  cattle,  if  sold  in 
the  market,  but  how  much  labor  it  costs  him  to 
raise  it,  and  what  will  be  the  increase  of  his  crops 
from  the  manure  collected.  The  land  is  never  al- 
lowed to  be  idle,  so  long  as  the  season  will  permit 
any  thing  to  grow.  If  it  is  not  stirred  by  the 
plough  and  harrows  to  clear  it  of  weeds,  some 
useful  crop  or  other  is  growing  in  it.  Hence  the 
practice  of  sowing  different  seeds  amongst  grow- 
ing crops,  such  as  clover  and  carrots  amongst 
corn  or  flax ;  and  those  which  grow  rapidly  be- 
tween the  reaping  of  one  crop  and  the  sowing  of 
another,  such  as  spurrey  or  turnips,  immediately 
after  the  rye  iacut,  to  be  taken  off  before  wheat 
sowing.  These  crope)  seem  sometimes  scarcely 
worth  the  labor  of  ploughing  and  sowing  ;  hut  the 
ploughing  is  useful  to  the  next  crop,  so  that  the 
seed  and  sowing  ar6  the  only  expense ;  and  while 
a  useful  crop  is  growing,  weeds  arc  kept  down. 
These  are  the  general  principles  of  Flemish  hus- 
bandry. 

Th6  collection  and  applicniion  of  manure  is  the 
great  secret  of  Flemish  hufsbandry.  Upon  their 
poor  light  soils  nothing  could  be  raif^ed  without  an 
abundance  of  manure.  It  is,  consequently,  an 
object  of  minute  attention  to  the  Flemish  farmer 
to  collect  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  apply  it  in 
the  most  advantageous  manner.  For  this  purpose 
the  dung  .of  the  difPerent  domestic  animafs  is  ge- 
nerally Kept  separate,  especially  that  of  cows, 
from  that  of  horses;  the  former  being  thought  bet- 
ter for  dry  sandy  soils,  the  latter  Tor  colder  loams 
and  clays.  They  look  upon  pigs'  dung  as  being 
cold  and  inferior,  adopting  in  this  respect  the  opi* 
rrions  of  the  ancients.  We  think  differently;  but 
this  may  be  easily  accounted  for.  The  Flemish 
store  pigs  are  fed  in  the  most  miserable  manner, 
and  are  merely  kept  alive  on  weeds  taken  from 
the  fields,  or  by  very  scanty  grazing  in  rough  pas- 
tures. We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  that 
their  dung  is  poor.  The  cows  are  better  fed,  and 
their  dung  is  consequently  richer.  Cow  dung  is 
thought  to  last  longer  in  the  soil,  and  ils  effects  on 
the  second  crop  are  more  conspicuous  than  that  of 
horse  dung,  which  stimulates  more  and  is  sooner 
efiete.  Sheep,  which  are  so  import  aat  to  the  light- 
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loDd  farmer  ,in  England  and  Scotland,  for  their 
manure,  are  not  kept  in  sufficient  quantities  in 
Flanders,  nor  well  enough  fed  to  do  much  good  to 
the  land.  They  are  commonly  housed  every 
night,  and  driven  about  in  the  day  to  gain  a  scan- 
ty subsistence  along  the  roads  and  sides  of*  the 
fields.  The  manure  collected  in  the  sheep-fold  is 
carried  out  on  the  land,  and  its  effects  are  duly  ap- 
preciated. A  flock  is  occasionally  folded  on  a  do- 
ver-Iey  before  it  is  ploughed  up,  but  never  on  the 
turnips,  which  are  always  given  to  the  cows.  This 
is  owing  to  the  small  extent  of  the  farms,  which 
do  not  allow  of  a  considerable  fiock  of  sheep 
being  kept  by  any  one  farmer;  but  a  flock  is  made 
up  of  different  lots  of  sheep  belonging  to  several 
proprietors,  and  put  under  the  care  of  a  common 
shepherd,  or  it  is  sometimes  the  property  of  the 
shepherd,  who  occupies  no  land,  but  lets  out  the 
sheep  to  fold,  or  sells  the  manure. 

But  the  great  auxiliary  of  the  Flemish  farmer 
is  the  URINB  TA^K,  wherein  are  collected  not 
only  the  urine  of  cows  and  horses,  but  also  the 
draminffs  of  the  dunghill^    The  urine  tanks  are 
generally  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  and 
have  the  sides  built  of  brick,  and  the  bottom 
paved:  they  are  of  various  dimensions,  according  to 
the  numbers  of  cows  and  horses  on  the  farm.  At- 
tached to  the  distilleries,  where  many  beasts  are 
constantly  kept  to  consume  the  refuse  wash,  there 
are  very  large  urine  tanks  of  an  oblong  shape,  di- 
vided by  partitions  into  different  chambers,  so 
that  the  liquor  may  be  of  proper  age  when  it  is 
used,  which  some  farmers  think  ought  to  be  six 
months.  Each  chamber  is  about  eight  feet  square 
and  six  or  eight  feet  deep;  these^  are  sometidnes 
vaulted  over,  but  frequently  only  covered  with 
loose  boards.    As  i^rine  and  the  emptying  of  pri- 
vies are  sold  wholesale  and  retail,  there  are  many 
large  tanks  near  the  rivers  and  canals,  where  the 
dealers  have  sometimes  great  quantities  in  store. 
Some  of  these  consist  of  many  square  pits  like 
tan-pits,  bricked  round,  and  the  inside  covered 
with  a  cement,    which  pi^vents   loss  by  filtra- 
tion.   There  is  generally  m  a  comer  of  each  pit  a 
graduated  scale,  by  which  the  number  of  barrels, 
or  tons  of  liquid  in  the  tank  may  be  ascertained 
by  observing  the  height  of  the  surface.    These 
tanks  are  gradually  filled  by  boat-loads  brought 
from  the  large  towns;  and  when  the  season  ar- 
rives for  sowing,  in  spring  and  autumn,  the  farmers 
come  with  ^heir  carts  and  tubs,  and  purchase  as 
much  as  they  may  want.    The  price  varies  from 
three  to  five  francs  (two  shillings  sixpence  to  four 
shillings)  per  hogshead,  according  to  the  quality. 
in  a  small  farm  of  thirty  to  forty  acres  the  tcmk  is 
iprenerally  about  twenty  feet  long,  twelve  wide,  and 
six   deep,  with  a  partition  in  the  middle,  and 
arched  over,  leaving  an  opening  for  the  pump, 
and  another  sufficient  to  allow  a  man  to  go  in  to 
empty  out  the  earthy  deposit  which  falls  to  the 
bottom.    A  trap-door  shuts  over  this  aperture  to 
prevent  accidents.    Sometimes  the  tank  \b  round, 
like  a  well,  with  a  domed  top,  and  so  deep  in  the 
ground,  that  it  has  a  foot  or  two  of  earth  over  it. 
The  situation  of  the  tank  is  either  in  the  farm- 
yard near  the  entrance  of  the  cow-house,  or  im- 
mediately behind  it;  sometimes  it  is  like  a  cellar 
under  the  building;  but  this  is  apt  to  cause  a  disa- 
greeable smell  in  the  cow-house.    We  here  de- 
scribe those  which  we  consider  the  most  conve- 
nient: the  form  and  capacity  of  the  tanks  vary 


gfreatly  according  to  the  means  and  Dotions  of  ibt 
proprietors  of  the  farms:  but  a  tank  of  some  IdqI 
or  other  is  considered  as  indispensable  an  appfs- 
dage  to  a  farm  as  a  bam  or  cow-house.    Tbe 
farmer  would  as  soon  think  of  di^pensin^  with  h^ 
plough  as  with  his  tank;  and  no  expenee  or  troo- 
ole  is  spared  to  keep  this  well  Buppied.     Tbe  nu- 
merous towns  and  villages   in  Flanden  afibfd 
great  help  in  the  way  oT  manure.     The  thnnr 
housewife  and  her  active  substitute  the  maid, 
know  the  value  of  what  in  our    houaehol.!?  it 
thrown  away  or  wasted  and  lost.     A  pmall  tane. 
or  a  tub  sunk  in  the  ground  in  some  comer  coo< 
tains  all  the  liquid  which  can  in  any  way  be  i»e- 
ful;  soap-suds,  washings  of  dishee,  &c.,  ^reean- 
fully  kept  in  this  reservoir^  until,  once  a  week,  tbe 
farmer  or  contractor  calls  with  his  tub  on  a  cut 
and   this,  mixed  with  tbe   contenta   of  pnm, 
which  are  frequently  emptied,  he  kecpa  in  iaije 
cisterns  for  use  or  sale. 

But  this  supply  is  not  always  adequate  to  tbe 
wants  of  the  farmer,  and  then  he  has  recocne  t> 
rape  cakes  dissolved  in  water,  or  in  the  tanin 
which  is  expensive,  and  can  only  be  profitabk 
where  flax  bears  a  good  price,  this  beln^  tbe  crap 
for  which  rape  cakes  are  chiefly  used  as  naiiBie. 
£very  means,  therefore,  of  aagmentin^  ibe  sup- 
ply of  urine  is  had  recourse  to,  and  the  most  ei- 
cacious  is  the  establishment  of  distilleries.  TTicse 
answer  the  double  purpose  of  consuming  prodoee 
and  increasing  manure  by  the  nurot)er  of  beasts 
which  are  fattened  on  tbe  refuse  wash,  ft  is  cal- 
culated that  every  beast  produces  at  the  rale  often 
or  twelve  tons  of  dung  and  twenty-six  bogsiieads  of 
urine  in  the  year.  A  moderate  distillery  has  fifry 
or  sixty  head  of  cattle  constantly  staBed.  Here 
then  is  a  supply  of  manure  for  several  hmvdred 
acres  of  land  every  year.  Formerly  there  were  a 
great  many  distilleries  in  Flanders,  but  tbe  dutj 
on  spirits  and  the  interference  of  the  goveraiiieBt 
hQS  much  reduced  their  number;  so  that  tbe  fyrm- 
ers  cotnplain  of  the  loss  of  this  manure,  and  tbe 
consequent  deficiency  of  their  crops. 

The  dung  of  pigeons  and  domestic  fowls, 
where  it  can  be  collected  in  any  (quantity,  is  higfahr 
valued.  The  mode  of  using  it  is  either  in  a  diy 
and  powdered  state,  to  which  it  is  ndaeed  by 
thrashing  with  a  flail,  when  it  is  sown  with  the 
seeds  of  leguminous  plants,  or  else  dissolved  In 
the  urine  tank,  and  thus  spread  over  the  land. 
This  manure  is  chiefly  reserved  for  kitchen  gar- 
dens; it  promotes  the  growth  of  vegetabVes  and 
produces  no  weeds. 

The  solid  dung,  from  which  the  liquid  has  been 
allowed  to  mn  off  into  the  tank,  must  be  eareful- 
ly  attended  to,  that  it  may  not  be  too  dry  and  be- 
come/bxy,  as  it  is  called,  or  bum.  It  is  therefsre 
mixed  up  with  earth  and  any  useless  vegetable 
matter  which  can  be  collected  into  a  heap  or  cmb- 
post;  and  when  it  appears  tod  dry  some  of  the  li- 
quid from  the  tank  is  poured  over  it,  to  excite  fer- 
mentation and  accelerate  decomposition,  or  it  is 
merely  watered,  when  there  is  sufficient  strength 
in  it  to  produce  heat. 

In  order  to  increase  as  much  as  possible  tbe 
quantity  of  solid  maiiure,  there  is  in  most  farms « 
place  for  the  general  reception  of  every  kind  d 
vegetable  matter  which  can  be  collected:  this  s  a 
shaJlow  excavation,  of  a  square  or  oblong  IotBt 
of  which  the  bottom  has  a  gentle  slope  towardi 
one  end.  It  is  generally  lined  on  three  mdes  with  a 
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wall  of  brick  to  keep  the  earth  from  fallinff  in,  and 
this  wall  Bometimet  rises  a  foot  or  more  aSove  the 
level  of  the  ground.  In  this  pit  are  collected  par- 
ings of  grass  sods  from  the  sides  of  roads  and 
ditches,  weeds  taken  out;  of  the  fields  or  canals, 
and  every  kind  of  refuse  from  the  gardens:  all  this 
is  occasionally  moirtened  with  the  washings  of 
the  stables,  or  any  other  rich  liAuid;  a  small  por- 
tion of  dung  and  urine  are  added,  if  necessary, 
and  when  it  has  been  accumulating  for  some  time, 
it  is  taken  out,  a  .portion  of  lime  is  added,  and 
the  whole  is  well  mixed  together;  thus  it  forms 
the  beginning  of  a  heap,  which  rises  gradually, 
and  in  due  time  gives  a  very  good  supply  of  rich 
vegetable  mould,  or  compost  well  adapted  to  every 
purpose  to  which  manure  is  applied.  The  place 
where  this  accumulation  is  made  is  called  in 
French  a  croufissoir,  and  in  Flemish  or  Dutch 
smoor  Aoop,  which  may  be  translated  smothering 
Aecm. 

Besides  the  manure  which  is  collected  on  the 
farm,  the  tmionges,  or  emptvmfls  of  privies  ob- 
taiped  from  the  towns,  and  the  sweepings  of 
streets,  a  large  quantity  of  peat  ashes  imported 
from  Holland  pire  used,  principally  as  a  dressing 
for  clover.  These  are  the  ashes  of  the  common 
fuel  in  use  in  Holland,  and  are  sold  in  Flanders 
by  the  bushel,  as  the  Newbury  ashes  are  ia  Berk- 
shire. 

Wood  ashes,  after  the  greater  part  of  the  alkali 
has  been  extracted  for  bleaching,  are  still  consi- 
dered as  of  great  use  to  the  land.  Soapers'  ashes 
are  in  great  request  for  cold  heavy  soils;  and  su* 
gar  scum  from  the  refiners,  if  it  could  be  procured 
in  sufficient  quantity,  would  be  an  excellent  ma- 
nure for  every  kind  of  soil;  Where  it  can  be  ob- 
tained, they  usually  throw  it  into  the  urine  tank; 
'  and  the  mixture  is  then  considered  as  almost  equal 
to  the  vidanges,  which  are  looked  upon  as  the  n« 
plu8  ultra  of  manures.  Soot  is  used  as  a  top- 
dressing  for  wheat,  or  clover  in  spring,  as  it  is 
with  us.  It  is  thought  to  destroy  insects  and  has- 
ten vegetation. 

The  weeds,  which  grow  abundantly  in  all 
ponds,  canals,  and  ditches  in  this  level  country, 
where  the  currenjt  is  never  rapid,  are  mown  in 
spring,  and  used  in  the  men  state  as  manure  for 
potatoes.  They  are  laid  in  the  furrows,  and  the 
sets  placed  over  them;  the  furrow  is  then  filled  up 
by  the  plough,  and  the  weeds  decomposing  very 
rapidly,  gfeatlv  assist  the  growth  of  the  potato 
plants:  so  rapidly  do  these  weeds  ferment,  that 
much  of  their  value  is  dissipated,  if  they  are  left 
only  forty- eight  hours  in  heaps  before  they  are  put 
iuto  the  earth. 

The  manner  in  which  manure  is  applied  to  the 
land  for  different  crops  will  be  explained  as  these 
are  separately  treated  of:  but  the  general  princi- 
ple which  pervades  the  whole  system  of*  manur- 
ing, is  worthy  of  attention.  Two  great  objects 
are  always  kept  in  view.  The  first  is  to  obtain 
the  most  abundant  crop  of  whatever  is  sown:  the 
next  is  to  impregnate  the  soil  with  an  uicreasing 
power  of  production,  if  possible,  or  at  least  to 
maintain  that  which  has  oeen  obtained.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  almost  every  crop  has  a  certain 
portion  of  mainure  applied  to  it,  wnich  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  crop  to  be  raised,  and 
that  which  has  preceded:  experience  having 
taught  that  aomd  crops  exhaust  the  floils  more 
ibanotfaen. 


But  It  is  not  the  mere  surface  that  theydesiro 
to  manure.  They  well  know  that  the  deeper  the 
soil  is  fertilized,  the  greater  will  be  the  profit  and 
the  lets  the  labor.  They  are  npt  satisfied  with 
enriching  the  land  to  receive  the  seed,  they  furnish 
food  for  the  growinsr  plant  in  different  stages  of  it9 
growth,  if  they  think  it  necessary.  There  is  in 
consequence  no  fluctuation  in  the  growth,  ne 
check  at  a  time  when  the  plants  require  support. 
The  seed  is  made  to  vegetate  rapidly  by  being  in 
contact  with  the  rich  juksee  of  the  manure;  and 
hence  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  seed  is  re- 

Suired.    The  ^oung  blade  is  invigorated  by  a  ju- 
tcious  i^tenng,  and  is  sooner  out  of  danger  of 
the  attacks  of  insects. 

Liquid  manure  is  carried  to  the  fields  in  com- 
mon water-carts,  which  consist  of  two  wheels 
and  shafts,  carrying  a  cask  containing  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  gallons  of  liquid.  The 
cask  has  in  the  under  part  a  hole,  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter,  seonred  insk)e  by  a  valve:  un- 
der this  is  a  board  a  little  slanting,  to  spread  the 
liquid  as  it  flows  out  of  the  cask.  A  man  usually 
rides  on  the  horse  which  drtiws  the  cart,  and  holds 
in  his  hand  a  string,  which  passes  through  a  bole 
in  the  cask,  and  opens  the  valve  when  required. 
There  is  an  advantage  in  riding  on  the  horse,  as 
it  does  not  add  to  the  weight  of  the  load  on  the 
wheels,  which  in  light  soils  would  be  apt  to  sink 
deep.  In  a  momentary  exertion  it  assists  the 
horse  by  the  weight  on  his  back;  and  the  heavy 
Flanders  horses  are  well  able  to  carry  a  man  and 
draw  a  light  load  at  the  same  time.  When  the 
cask  is  empty  he  trots  home  for  another  load,  and 
no  t^me  is  lost.  It  is  astonishing  what  advantage 
there  is  In  accustoming  horses  to  trot  tjrhen  they 
have  no  load;  it  actually  fatigues  them  less  than 
the  continued  sleepy  walk.  Who  would  suppose 
that  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  formers  surpassed  us 
in  activity  1  but  whoever  has  been  in  the  Nether^ 
lands  in  nay-time  or  harvest  must  acknowledge  it. 
The  dung  which  is  carried  in  a  solid  state,  is 
generally  used  at  a  time  when  it  is  in  a  state  of 
active  fbrmentation,  as  it  is  then  supposed  to  have 
the  best  effect  To  ensure  this  in  some  districtSi 
as  the  Waes  country,  where  the  minutest  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  every  circumstance  which  can  in- 
crease fertility,  the  dung  is  laid  on  the  field  in  mo- 
derate heaps,  and  on  each  heap  a  certain  quanti- 
ty of  urine  is  poured  to  excite  and  renew  the  fer- 
mentation :  wnen  it  becomes  sensibly  heated,  the 
dung  is  spread  out  and  immediately  ploughed  in. 
Afler  plooghing  in  the  mannre,  the  land  is  leA  for 
some  time,  and  then  a  second  deep  ploughingr  is 
given  to  incorporate  the  decompoma  dung  with 
the  soil,  but  so  as  not  to  bring  any  to  the  surfhce. 
A  short  time  before  sowing,  the  liquid  manure  w 
poured  over;  and  this  enriches  the  surface  to 
make  the  seed  germinate  sooner. 

Lime  is  not  much  used  in  the  li^ht  soils,  but 
commonly  in  the  cold  and  stiff.  As  it  is  general- 
ly brought  from  a  distance,  it  is  dear ;  and  this 
prevents  any  extensive  application  of  it.  Mari  is 
round  in  a  few  spots,  ana  serves  to  improve  the 
poorer  lands  within  reach  of  it 
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In  consequence  of  the  extensive  tetroduetion  of 
thisnevv  species  of  manure  into  our  highly  im* 
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f>roved  syfltem  of  aj^riculture,  thousands  of  acres 
that  would  have  been  doomed  to  nearly  total  bar- 
renness have  been  brought  under  the  most  promis- 
ing cultivation.    As  yet)  the  supply  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  demand.     U  will  somewhat  surprise 
our  readers,  that,  in  the  county  of  Forfar  alone, 
153,000  bushels  of  t>oheR  were  used  last  year — a 
■quantity  which,  at    three  shillinsrs  per  bushel, 
would  cost,  as  nearly  as  may  be  £23,000 !    This 
great  supply  came  from  Russia.    But,  for  reasons 
not    precisely  known,  the    Russian  ^vernment 
have  issued  an  ukase,  whernby  bones  to  be  ex- 
ported must,  af^er  the  1st  of  January  next,  pay  a 
"duty  so  high,  that  it  is  almost  certain  the  supply 
from  that  country  will  be  wholly  cut  dfi'. — £din- 
-frurgA  Obserotr, 


From  tbe  Ponnj  M«(UiA«. 
PIOBOX- ROOSTS. 

There  is  an  extensive  district  of  country  stretch- 
ing eastward  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio, 
through  the  northern  parts  of  the  states  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York,  which,  from  the  major 
p6rt  of  the  forest  trees  being  beech,  is  known  by 
the  general  appellation  of  the  ^*  Beechwoods." 
When  there  is  a  favorable  season  for  the  beech- 
tree  bearing  nuts,  which  is  not  always  the  case, 
the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  is  strewn  with 
them  by  the  gales,  about  the  period  when  the  ear- 
4y  snows  begin  to  fall.    The  beech-nuts  remain 
beneath  the  snow  unmolested  during  the  whole 
winter ;  about  the  time  when  the  influence  of  the 
spring  causes  them  to  vegetate,  myriads  of  pigeons 
are  attracted  to  that  part  of  the  country,  where 
they  continue  to  sojourn,  while  this,  their  favorite 
food  is  in  tolerable  abundance.    In  case  the  temp- 
tation is  exceedingly  strong,  the  old  birds  will 
sometimes  nest  and  breed  again  ;  the  place  they 
select  k>eing  generally  along  some  ridge  or  emi- 
nence, where  the  branches  of  every  tree  l>ecome 
literally  loaded  with  their  rudely-constructed  nests. 
When  the  time  of  incubation  is  over,  the  neigh- 
boring settlers  resort  to  the  breeding-gr6und ;  and 
as  powder  and  shot  are  expensive  articles  in  the 
Backwoods,  the  woodsman's  favorite  weapon — 
the  axe—is  cdled  into  operation ;  such  trees  as  are 
of  a  moderate  thickness  are  hewn  down,  and  hun- 
dreds of  young  and  simple  pigeons,  some  in  the 
neata  and  others  perched  upon  the  branches,  are 
brought  to  the  ground.    Bags  and  sacks  are  then 
put  in  requisition,  and  such  as  are  of  approved 
size  are  huddled  by  scores  into  those  unsportsman- 
like receptacles ;  whilst  nnmbers  of  the  rejected 
are  left  to  perish  by  hunger,  if  they  have  uiifbrtu- 
nately  survived  the  concussion  caused  by  the  fall- 
ing of  the  tree.     When  the  parties  get  tired  of 
''cutting  down  and  picking  up,"  and  have  got 
themselves  and    their   horses  (for  many  bring 
horses  to  those  "  pigeon  frolics")  pretty  well  load- 
ed, they  set  out  on  an  expedition  of  "  pigeon  ped- 
dling" among  such  as  have  either  no  time  or  taste 
to  engage  In  this  rude  and  barbarous  recreation. 

The  breeding- ground  is  altogether  distinct  from 
the  pigeon- roost ;  while  the  old  ones  are  hatching 
their  second  broods,  the  young  wanderers  from  the 
south  are  lef\  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  the  t>eechwoods  there  are  low 
and  swampy  pieces  of  ground  designated  "  Beaver 


Meadows."  Those  swamps,  for  the  moat  part, 
are  overgrown  with  tail  coarse  grass ;  and  around 
many  of  their  margins  grows  a  profusion  of  alder 
bushes,  seldom  attaining  more  than  fi/teen  or 
twenty  feet.  Why  or  wherefore  the  pfgeom  se- 
lect those  bushes  for  their  roosting-ptacea  might 
be  somewhat  difficult  to  conceive,  since  the  forest - 
trees  in  the  immediate  vicinity  would  afford  tbea 
much  greater  security ;  but  such  is  the  case  at 
present,  and  such  it  is  known  to  have  been. 

Although  the  nests  and  their  inhabitants  are 
exceedingly  numerous  in  th^  forests  where  they 
breed,  yet  the  number  of  pigeons  that  roost  in  one 
of  those  "  alder-swamps"  upon  which  they  chaooe 
to  fix  as  a  rendezvous,  surpasses  all  belieu  There 
are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  and  in  some 
cases  hundreds  of  thousands !  and  they  are  there- 
for^ so  closely  stowed  together  that  they  support 
and  rest  upon  each  other.  The  assailants,  instead 
of  going  armed  with  guns,  or  even  with  axe% 
carry  a  pretty  long  pole  or  cluby  and  a  lew  dry 
pine-knots,  to  light  up  when  they  get  ro  tbe  roost- 
ing-place,  not  forgetting  sacks  wherein  to  deposit 
their  victims.    Having  reached  the  pigeon- roost 
towards  midnight,  a  light  is  struck,  and  the  blaze 
of  one  or  two  of  the  pine-knots  astonishes  and 
confounds    the   unsuspecting   occupanis   of  the 
branches  over-head.    They  move  to  and  fro,  they 
flutter,  but  do  hot  attempt  to  quit  the  busbcF, 
seemingly  determined   to   retain    posaeasion  of 
their  roosting- place  regardless  of  consequences. 
While  one  person  holds  the  torch  the  other  is  ba- 
sily  engaged  in  dealing  destruction ;  wbea  in  that 
particular  place  the  ranks  of  the  poor  iaooceois 
seem  somewhat  thinned,  the  killed  and  wounded 
are  placed  promiscuously  in  the  saeks,  and  in  some 
other  part  of  the  roost  the  former  scene  is  rearted. 
Those  torch-light  excursions  yield   more  tlian 
abundance  to  the  adventurers ;  yet  it  generally 
happens  that  they  resort  by  daylight  to  the  scene 
of  their  nocturnal  deeds,  where  they  sefdom  &'(  to 
meet  with  scores  of  the  dead  and  wounded  birds 
they  had  overiooked  in  the  hurry  and  darkness  of 
the  preceding  night.    It  is  exceedingfy  strange, 
that  among  the  thousands  of  pigeons  taken  in  the 
manner  here  described,  there  never  happens,  by 
any  chance,  to  he  any  old  birds !    As  soon  as  tbe 
second  broods  are  capable  of  accompanying  their 
parents  in  their  onward  journey  to  the  far  regions 
of  the  north  and  west,  they  all  as  with  one  accord, 
leave  this  section  of  country ;  for  by  this  time  ihetr 
favorite  food — the  beech-nuts — is  quitfe  exhausied. 


From  tbe  Soatben  Remw. 

« 

ON  UANURB. 

Extract  from  an  article  ofi  the  "  PrindpUs  cf 
Agriculture^'*  by  Professor  Thomaa  Cdcper, 

By  a  manure,  in  popular  language,  is  meani  any 
animal  or  vegetable  substance  added  to  tbe  soi^ 
which  will  undergo,  or  which  has  previously  un- 
dergone decomposition  by  putrefying. 

More  accurately,  manures  comprehend  any  ad- 
dition to  a  soil,  by  which  it  is  rendered  more  ca- 
pable of  promoting  the  growth  of  vegetables  plant- 
ed in  it. 

Hence,  a  manure  may  act  by  altering  the  me- 
chanical texture  of  a  soil,  in  rdaiionio  the  roots 
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cf  plants  planted  in  it;  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
take  firn)  hold  of  the  soil  for  support,  or  to  pene- 
trate more  easily  into  the  soil,  in  every  direction 
that  the  roots  may  require.  As  when  clay  is  add- 
ed to  sand,  or  sand  to  clay,  to  make  it  more  or 
less  adhesive. 

A  manure  may  also  alter  the  texture  of  a  soil, 
in  relation  to  its  capacity  for  imbibing  or  retain- 
ing moisture.  The  hot  climate  and  long-conti- 
nued droughts  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  re- 
quire a  different  texture  in  this  respect,  from  the 
moist  and  misty  climates  of  Ireland,  or  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland. 

A  portion  of  clay  consisting  of  one  hundred 
parts  by  weight,  being  wetted  until  no  more  wa- 
ter would  drop  from  it,  was  found  to  have  imbibed 
and  retained  two  times  and  a  half  its  weight  of 
water :  the  same  weight  of  chalk  (carbonate  of 
lime,)  retained  one  half  its  weight;  and  the  same 
weight  of  silicious  sand,  one  quarter  of  its  weight. 
These  experiments  made  by  Bergman,  are  cited 
by  Mr.  Kirwan,  in  his  treatise  "  On  Manures," 
(p.  45.)  The  experiments  of  Fabroni  are  to  the 
same  purpose.  Hence,  whether  the  first  men- 
tioned, or  the  last  mentioned  intention  be  required 
to  be  fulfilled,  clay  or  marl  is  a  proper  manure  for 
sand,  and  sand  for  clay,  and  calcareous  earth  for 
both.  But  the  constituent  portions  of  the  vari- 
ous earths  in  a  soil,  fertile  as  to  its  capacity  for  re- 
taining moisture,  cannot  be  ascertained  until  very 
many  facta  and  experiments  haVe  been  observed 
aod  detailed,  beyond  what  we  know  at  present : 
and  in  relation  also,  not  merely  to  the  qaantity  of 
rain  that  falls  in  an  average  of  years  on  a  given 
place,  but  to  the  relative  proportion  of  dry  and 
wet  weather  on  the  average  of  a  series  qf  years. 
Thus,  at  Stockport  and  Manchester,  in  England, 
the  yearly  fall  of  rain  will  be  about  86  inches,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Percival,  and  the  number  of  rainy 
days  may  amount  to  234  in  a  year,  as  a  friend  of 
ours  has  counted.  As  many  cubic  inches  of  rain 
may  fall  in  Charleston  in  a  do2en  days,  as  in  the 
234  days  of  rain  in  the  neighborhood  of  Man- 
chester ;  80  that  the  expression  of  a  moist  and 
rainy  climate,  relates  not  so  much  to  the  quantity 
of  rain  that  ftdls,  as  to  the  number  of  davs  and 
hours  the  rain  occupies  in  falling.  Filly  inches  of 
rain  per  annum,  with  three  months  of  drought, 
will  not  constitute  a  rainy  climate. 

Probably,  five  parts  of  silicious  sand,  three  parts 
of  calcareous  earth,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  and  two 
parts  of  pure  argillaceous  earth,  would  be  a  mix- 
ture that  mi^ht  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  fertile, 
as  to  the  view  now  under  consideration.  The 
proposal  of  General  Beatson  to  manure  with  clay 
naked  in  an  oven,  or  half  burnt,  so  as  to  be  per- 
fectly friable  and  pulverizable  without  losing  its 
capacity  for  imbibing  and  retaining,  moisture, 
seems  to  us  an  improvement  of  no  slight  impor- 
tance. Trusting  io  his  description  and  calcula- 
tions, we  regard  the  expense  as  very  moderate. 
So  treated,  the  clay  can  be  ground  into  a  coarse 
powder,land  intimately  mixed  with  the  soil  which 
it  is  meant  to  improve. 

Besides  the  ways  and  manners  above  mention- 
ed, manures  may  be  applied  also  to  stimulate  the 
living  fibres  of  the  plant;  and  they  may  be  ap- 
plied as  a  pabulum  or  food,  to  nourish  the  plant. 
Hitherto,  in  all  the  British  publications  on  ma- 
nures, they  are  considered  either  as  acting  me- 
cfaanicafly,  or  by  their  chemical  decomposition  as 


affording  the  substances  which  are  taken  up  as 
nutriment.  Kirwan,  indeed,  "  On  Manures,''  (p^ 
48)  sceips  to  think  that  saline  substances  may 
act' as  condiments  to  plants;  and  enable  them  (a 
take  up  more  food.  His  excepting  gypsum,  arose 
from  his  consiilering  this  substance  as  a  peptic,  a 
promoter  of  putrefaction  in  vejzelablesj  and,  there- 
fore, as  having  no  other  action  than  what  it  ex- 
erted on  the  dead  matter  employed  as  a  manure. 
Sir  H.  Davy,  in  his  f.fth  Lecture,  seems  to  think 
it  necessary  to  combat  the  notion  that  vegetables 
are  possessed  of  life  in  the  same  sense  as  animals; 
whose  life  he  seems  to  consider  as  emanating 
from  a  superior  immaterial  principle.  lYe  shall 
cite  the  passage  in  a  note,*  and  only  observe  uponr 


•  Elements  of  JgncuUwdl  Chemistry,  (f.  170.) — 
"  It  is  impossible  to  peruse  any  consideraDle  part  of 
the  vegetable  statics  of  Hales,  without  receiving  a 
deep  impression  of  the  dependence  of  the  motion  of 
the  sap  upon  common  pkytical  agencies.  In  the  same 
free,  this  sagacious  person  observed,  that  in  a  cold 
cloudy  morning,  when  no  sap.  ascended,  a  sadden 
change  was  produced  by  a  gleam  of  sunshine  of  half 
an  hoar,  and  a  vigorous  motion  of  the  fluid.  The  al- 
teration of  the  wind  from  the  soath  to  the  north,  im- 
mediately checked  the  eifect.  On  the  coming  on  of  a 
cold  <u(lemoon  after  a  hot  day,  the  sap  that  bad  been 
rising  began  io  fall.  A  warm  shower  and  a  sleet 
storm  produced  opposite  effects."  [Well :  is  there 
any  physiologist  who  denies  the  elrect  of  heat  and 
cold,  upon  physiological  action?  Are  not  the  manifes- 
tations of  life  in  the  winter-torpidity  of  cold-blooded 
animals  dependent  on  these  changes?] 

"Many  of  his  observatiobs  likewise  show,  that  the 
different  powers  which  act  on  the  adult  tree,  produce 
different  effects  at  different  seasons.  Thus  in  the  ear- 
ly spring,  before  the  buds  expand,  the  variations  of 
temperature,  and  changes  of  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, with  regard  to  moisture  and  dryness,  exert 
their  great  effects  upon  the  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  vessels;  and  then  the  tree  is  in  what  the  garden- 
ers call,  its  bleeding  season."  [And  is  not  the  physi- 
ological effect  of  atmospheric  dryness  and  moisture 
equally  apparent  in  the  human  frame;  in  pbtisis,  in 
asthma,  in  rheumatism,  in  gout?]  *'  When  the  leaves 
are  fully  expanded:  the  great  determination  of  the  sap 
is  to  thesis  n«;w  organs.  Hence,  a  tree  which  emits 
sap  copiously  firom  a  wound,  while  the  buds  are  open- 
ing, will  no  longer  emit  it  in  summer  when  leaves  are 
perfect;  but  in  the  variable  weather  towards  the  end  of 
autumn,  when  the  leaves  are  falling,  it  will  again  pos- 
sess the  power  of  bleeding  is  a  very  slight  degree  in 
the  warmest  days,  but  at  no  other  time.*'  [Who  ever 
doubted  that  heat  and  cold  acted  respectively  as  a  stL- 
'mulus  and  a  sedative  on  the  animal  fibre?] 

*'  In  all  these  circumstances,  there  is  nothing  analo- 
gous to  the  irritable  action  of  animal  systems.  In  ani- 
mal systems,  the  heart  and  arteries  are  in  constant 
pulsation.  Their  functions  are  unceasingly  performed 
in  all  climates  and  in  all  seasons;  in  winter  as  well  as 
in  spring,  upon  the  arctic  snows  and  under  the  tropi- 
cal suns.  They  neither  cease  in  the  periodical  returns 
of  their  nocturnal  sleep,  common  to  most  animals,  nor 
in  the  long  sleep  of  winter  peculiar  to  a  few  species. 
The  power  is  connected  with  animation,  is  limited  to 
beings  possessing  the  means  of  voluntary  locomotion; 
it  cQ-exists  with  the  first  appearance  of  vitality,  it  dis- 
appears onlv  with  the  last  spark  of  life."  [Can  Su: 
H.  Davy  tell  us  how  the  parbal  suspension  of  vitality 
during  winter  in  vegetables,  differs  from  the  same  phe- 
nomenon in  cold-blooded  animals?  Have  not  both  the 
one  and  the  other  a  vital  power  of  resisting  to  a  great  de- 
gree, the  effects  of  cold,  and  of  preserving  the  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  temperature  unaffected  by  the  atibo- 
spheric  change?    Can  Sir  H.  Davy  make  the  alligator 
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It  here,  that  a  roan  may  be  an  excellent  chemiat, 
and  a  miserable  phveiologist;  and  that  hiii  notion 
of  the  life  of  animaici  being  a  sub-agent  of  some 
f^verning  superior  principle,  will  carry  him  just 
as  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  common  sense,  as  of 
orthodoxy.  This  is  reviving  the  Archseus  of  Van 
Helniont,  and  the  Anima  of  Stahl.  That  (he  su- 
perior immaterial  principle  which  is  usually  as- 
cribed to  man,  as  a  characteristic  of  his  species,  is 
common  to  the  whole  tribe  of  animals  from  the 
human  being  to  the  musquito,  the  oyster  or  the 
earth-worm,  is  an  opinion  not  warranted  by  known 
facts  or  sound  philosophy. 

The  beet  account  we  can  ^ve  of  a  vegetable 
and  animal,  is  nearly  that  of  Mr.  Keith,  in  his 
Sytitem  of  Phyaiologtcal  Botany^  (Vol.  II,  p.  471. 
London,  1816.) 

j1  vegetable  is  an  organized  and  living  sub- 
stance, sprinoring  from  a  seed  or  a. germ  wnich  it 
reproduces:  effecting  the  development  of  its  parts 
by  the  introsusception  and  assimilation  of  unor-' 
ganized  matter,  derived  from  the  soil  by  roeaoa 
w  the  root«,  or  from  the  atmosphere  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  leaves;  and  possessing  fibres  irritable 
and  contractile  on  the  application  of  stimulus;  but 
possessing  no  nervous  apparatus,  serving  as  the 
organ  of  feeling  or  of  voluntary  locomotion. 

^71  ammoZ  is  an  organized  and  living  substance, 
springing  from  an  egg,  or  embryo,  which  it  again 
produces;  effecting  me  development  of  its  parts  by 
means  of  the  introsusception  of  organized  sub- 
stances or  their  products:  possessing  fibres  irrita- 
ble and  contractile  on  the  application  of  stimulus; 
«od  a  nervous  apparatus,  the  organ  of  perception 
•or  feeling,  of  intellect,  of  moral  qualities,  and  of 
ivolnntary  motion. 

Animal  matter  can' generally  be  distinguished 
(from  vegetable  matter,  by  the  strong  phosphoric 
odor  which  the  former  does,  and  the  latter  does 
not  exhale  while  burning. 

.and  the  s6a-bone»  or  the  whits  bcar»  compamoDs  of 
the  saae  climate.] 

«  Vegetables  may  be  truly  said  to  be  living  systems 
in  this  seose»  that  they  possess  the  means  oTcoovert- 
ifig  the  elements  of  oommon  matter  into  organized 
structures,  both  by  assimilation  and  reproduction." 
£In  the  name  of  common -sense  what  are  tliese  but  the 
peculiar  and  characteristic  powers  of  life?  Of  life, 
acting  iDdependently  in  these  respects  of  any  law  of 
mecmuucal  or  chemical  pfailosoidiy  ?  Is  the  production 
of  progeny  one  .of  the  common  pkunaU  agencies?] 
"  But  we  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  deluded  by  the 
verv  extensive  application  of  the  wordit/«,  to  conceive 
in  the  life  of  plants,  any  power  similar  to  that  producing 
the  life  of  animals.  In  calling  forth  the  vegetable  func- 
tions, physical  agenit  alone  seem  to  operate;  but  in 
the  ammal  system,  these  asents  are  made  subservient 
to  a  superior  principle.  To  nve  the  argument  in 
plainer  language,  there  are  &w  philosophers  who 
would  incline  to  assert  the  existence  pf  any  thing  im- 
material in  tbe.vegetable  economy"^  [no  more  tlum  in 
the  animal  economy  of  a  elephant,  or  a  sponge.] 
'*  Such  a  doctrine  is  worthy  only  of  a  poetic  form. 
The  imagination  may  easily  eive  ^liyads  to  our  trees, 
and  sylpns  to  our  flowers,  out  neither  dryads  nor 
q^lphs  can  be  admitted  in  vegetable  physiology ;  and 
tor  reasons  near^  as  stsoog,  tnitabHity  and  ammalion 
ought  to  be  excluded."  [Upon  this  strange  assertion, 
it  will  not  be  unfair  to  observe,  that  Su-H.  Davy  ought 
to  have  furnished  more  unexceptionable  reasons,  in 
support  of  an  opinion,  contradicted  by  every  known 
botanist  and  physiologist,  during  a  century  past,  and. 
universally  rejected  in  the  present  day.] 


It  is  probable  that  the  daeompoaitioDs  and 
binations  which  take  place  during  digesitioo, 
milatlon  and  secretion,  both  in  animals  and  vege- 
tables, are  results  of  ^Ivanic  action,  put  in  force 
by  the  principle  of  life;  but  no  other  power  or  pcin- 
cipie  than  that  of  life,  can  account  for  reproduction, 
as  the  result  of  the  stimulus  given  to  the  ovum, 
the  seed  or  the  germ,  by  the  male  of  every  spe- 
cies, both  in  vegetables  and  animals.  No  che- 
mistry of  the  laboratory,  no  ^'physical  agency'' 
can  explain  this. 

The  introsusception,  digestion,  assimilation  and 
secretion  of  food,  both  in  animals  and  ia  vegeta- 
bles, are  processes  carri^  on  in  direct  defiance  of 
all  mechanical  and  chemical  laws  of  action,  (Sir 
U.  Davy's  Physical  Agencies,)  chemical  actioa 
takes  place  and  prevails  in  dead  only,  not  in  bv- 
in^  matter.  The  living  powers  of  vegetables  and 
animals  counteract  ana  control  chemical  action. 

That  irritability,  contractility,  and  increased  ae- 
tion,  can  be  produced  in  the  vegetable  as  well  as 
the  animal  fibre,  by  the  application  of  any  stimu- 
lating substance,  ia  well  known  to  botantaCs;  per- 
ticulariy  in  the  more  manifest  instances  of  the  mi- 
mosa, the  dionoea  muscipula,  the  drosera,  the  cac- 
tus tuna,  the  berberis,  the  stylidium  glanduloeum, 
Stc.  So,  the  action  of  light  upon  the  motion  of  a 
plant;  the  action  of  heat  on  the  development  and 
maturation  of  leaves,  flowers  and  fruits;  the  at- 
traction of  distant  nutriment  apd  moisture  on  roots, 
and  above  all,  the  phenomena  of  impie^natton 
and  assimilation,  seem  to  have  no  more  to  do  with 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  Physical  Affendes  than 
they  have  with  the  phenomena  or  a  gunt  of 
chess,  or  the  music  of  a  ball-room.  Can  any 
"  physical  agency^'  account  for  the  apparent  vo- 
lantarity  that  so  tirequently  takes  place  in  the  im-^ 
pregnation  of  the  water-lilyl  Or  for  Uie  sleep  of 
plants,  or  the  incessant  motion  of  the  leaves  of 
nedysanim  gyrans?  Respect  for  the  well-earned 
reputation  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  as  a  chemist  second  to 
no  other,  has  induced  us  to  dwell  upon  tlus  lefata- 
tion,  perhaps  needlessly.  We  shall,  iheiefore, 
proceed,  and  in  the  course  of  our  reasoning,  con- 
sider a  plant  as  other  botanists  and  physidogists 
consider  it,  a  living  being. 

Manures  then  may  act  by  stimulaiing  thi  fires 
of  a  plant  to  stronger  action.  By  inducing  tiiem  to 
eat  and  drink  more,  and  digest  andaasimiZale  more 
perfectly :  as  when  we  lake  pepper  and  nkusiard, 
and  salt  and  wine  in  reasooable  quantity,  or  qui- 
nine, when  vital  action  is  languid.  Aim,  by  ex- 
citing the  healthy  living  fibre  to  throw  off  a  dis- 
eased or  dead  fibre;  as  we  apply  stimulant  appli- 
cations to  ill-conditioned  sores  to  excite  the  healthy 
parts  to  slough  off  the  diseased  parls. 

The  substances  used  that  pmuoe  this  efled, 
are  generally  lime,  gypsum,  salt  and  soap-boilers 
ashes.  Hitherto,  they  have  been  employed  em- 
pirically; the  point  of  view  in  which  they  are  novr 
considered,  was  hinted  at  by  Kirwan,  in  a  soliui- 
ry  sentence  already  quoted,  and  stated  at  length  in 
Cooper's  edition  of  the  Domestic  Uncj^dopeedid; 
but  no  where  else  that  we  recollect. 

If  these  substances  do  not  act  as  forming  part 
of  the  pabulum  or  food  of  the  plant;  if  they  do 
not  act  by  altering  the  mechanical  textare  of'^the 
soil^  there  is  no  other  mode  of  accountiog  for 
their  action  than  that  now  suggested ;  unless,  in- 
deed, we  recur  to  Kirwan's  theory  of  their  s^tic 
power,  which  is  by  no  ooteana  established  by  ex- 
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perience  in  practice,  or  by  sufRcient  experiments 
instituted  for  the  purpose.  Nor  if  it  were,  will  it 
account  for  the  effects  produced.  *  We  are  not  pre- 
pared or  disposed  to  deny,  that  these  substances, 
employed  in  useful  proportions,  may  act  as  septics 
upon  undecomposed  manure  in  the  ground;  but 
nothing  certain  of  this  nature  is  yet  known  on 
sufficient  authority. 

They  do  not  constitute  the  food  of  plants.    No- 
thing can  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  plant, 
iinlcFS  accidentally,  that  is  not  an  essentially  com- 
ponent part  of  a  vegetable.    We  find  silicious, 
aluminous,  calcareous  earths  in  plants;  we  find 
common  salt,  gypsum,  soda,  potash,  phosphate  of 
lime  and-  other  substances  in  plants,  when  these 
substances  are  found  in  the  soil  wherein  the  plants 
grow.    But  the  same  plants  can  and  do  grow  to 
perfection  without  them.    When  these  substances 
are  dissolved  in  minute  quantities  in  the  juices 
which  the  plants  by  their  roott^  drmk  up  from  the 
soil,  tbey  will  d^  course  enter  into  the  sap;  and  if 
the  vital  power  of  the  secretory  vessels  be  not 
strong  enough  to  excrete  them*,  they  will  be  depo- 
sited in  the  vessels  and  joints  of  the  plants.    As 
the  silicious  tabasheer  m  the  joints  of  the  bam- 
boo; as  the  silicious  earth  in  the  straw  of  the  ce- 
real ia,  and  the  scowring  flag.    So,  the  charcoal  of 
an  old  tree  will  veryof^en  strike  fire  with  steel; 
not  80  the  charcoal  of  a  young  tre^.    So,  gypsum 
has  been  found  in  rhubarb,  and  calcareous  earth 
in  potatoes  manured  with  lime.    So,  the  salsola 
sodae  will  yield  soda  near  the  seaside,  and  potash, 
when  planted  for  some  time  itiland.    All  these 
instances  are  manifestly  cases  of  accidental  pro- 
duct and  the  substances  enumerated  are  by  no 
means  essential  parts  of  the  plants  wherein  they 
happen  lo  be  found. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  they  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  pabula.  Moreover,  the  increase  in 
weight  of  vegetable  food  from  these  manures 
cannot  be  accounted  for  from  the  weight  of  the 
manure  put  on.  Thus  we  were  present  at  the 
laying  out  of  a  clover-field,  of  which  one  half  whs 
sown  with  clover  without  manure  of  any  kind, 
and  the  other  half  was  sown  with  ground  gypsum 
after  the  clover  had  Just  appeared  above  ground, 
in  the  proportion  of^not  quite  two  bushels,  but 
more  than  a  bushel  and  a  half  to  the  acre.  The 
clover  hay  from  the  unmanured  parr,  was  a  ton 
and  a  half  per  acre;  and  double  that  quantity 
from  the-portion  of  the  field  manured  with  gypsum. 
Now,  the  quantity  of  gypsum  employed^  even  if 
every  particle  of  it  had  been  taken  up  and  con- 
verted into  tbod,  could  not  have  added  more  than 
its  own  weight,  or  about  120  lbs.;  but  its  effect 
was,  to  produce  an  increase  of  a  ton  and  a  half! 
So,  when  lime  is  strewed  oh  the  soil,  it  remains 
there;  it  is  not  eaten  and  digested  by  the  plant. 
Both  lime  and  gypsum  also,  are  manures  for  more 
than  one  or  two  years.  Hence,  the  increase  of 
vegetation  cannot  oe  accounted  for  from  their  me- 
chanical action,  orfroQi  any  chemical  action,  or 
from  their  forming  any  part  of  the  food  of  plants. 
As  to  chemical  action,  it  is  none;  for  gypsum  is 
not  decomposable  in  the  common  atmospheric 
temperature;  and  the  lime  in  a  week  becomes 
carbonated  by  attracting  carbonic  acid  from  the 
atmosphere. 

As  to  common  salt,  we  know  too  little,  experi- 
mentally, about  it.    Mr.  Legrand  (  Young*8  An- 
nals of  As^culiure,  Vol.  V.  p.  149)  found  that 
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so  far  as  sixteen  bushels  per  acre,  it  was  a  useful 
manure;  from  thence  to  forty  bushels,  it  gradually 
destroyed  vegetation.  Mr.  Parke,  the  chemist, 
published  a  letter  on  the  advantages  of  using  salt 
as  a  manure,  which  Judge  Peters  procured  to  be 
republished  in  Philadelphia,  but  we  know  ao  re- 
sult of  experience  on  this  subject. 

Soap-boiler's  ashes  are  a  commoA  manure  in 
England;  they  consist  of  Glauber's  salt,  common 
sail,  sulphuret  of  soda,  and  various  impurities, 
whose  action  can  only  be  explained  on  the  sug- 
gestions we  have  just  made. 

Sea-sand,  the  mud  of  salt  marshes,  and  other 
substances  of  a  saline  nature,  must  be  referred 
to  the  same  explanation.  They  are  all  stimuli— 
they  irritate  the  fibres  of  the  roots— they  excite 
stronger  action.  The  perspiration  from  the  leaves 
m  a  clover-field  manured  with  gypsum,  is  obvi- 
ously increased,  as  well  as  the  general  vigor  and 
growth  of  the  plant. 

Manures  may  act  by  furnishing  nutriment  to 
the  plant :  as  a  pabulum  or  food,  convertible  into 
^he  substance  of  the  plant  itself.  Nothing  can  be 
an  essential  part  of  a  plant  that  does  not,  when 
decomposed,  furnish  the  substance  of  which  a 
plant  consists.  Of  what  substances  does  a  plant 
consist  1  Take  a  piece  of  oak-wood,  fresh  from 
the  tree:  weigh  it;  cut  it  into  small  pieces;  put  it 
into  a  glass  retort;  lute  on  a  glass  receiver;  and  to 
this,  lute  on  also  a  bent  glass-tube  to  go  under  the 
shelf  of  a  pneumatic  trough,  and  convey  into  in- 
verted receivers  the  gases  that  would  otherwise 
escape;  apply  fire  gradually;  distil  and  receive  all 
the  products.  First,  an  aqueous  and  acid  vapor 
willcome  over,  which  may  be  condensed  in  the 
receiver.  This  is  accompanied  with  an  cmpy- 
ret>matic  oil,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  pyroligneous  acid 
procured  by  the  gunpowder-makers,  when  they 
distil  wood  to  make  their  charcoal.  Then  come 
over  gases,  viz. :  carbonic  acid  gas,  carburetted 
hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen.  In  the 
the  retort,  when  more  products  come  over,  you 
get  charcoal,  the  same  bulk  as  the  wood,  and 
about  one-fourth  or  one-filth  part  in  weight.* 
Burn  the  charcoal,  and  about  one  part  in  250, 
by  weight,  in  an  old  tree,  will  be  ashes;  the  rest 
will  burn  away  in  the  open  air,  in  the  form  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  Of  these  ashes,  part  are  carbo- 
nate of  potash,  and  the  rest,  earths  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  soil  in  which  the  tree  grew. 
The  carbonate  of  potash* in  the  ashes  of  oak- 
wood,  amounts  to  about  four  pounds  in  a  bushel, 
or  1-15  part.  In  hickory  they  amount  to  six 
pounds  in  a  bushel  of  ashcp. 

The  essential  oil  of*  the  pyroligneous  acid,  is 
convertible  by  means  of  a  red  heat  in  an  iron  re-* 
tort,  into  carbonic  acid  and  carburetted  hydrogen^ 
that  is,  into  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

The  acid  liquor,  which  is  vinegar,  is  formed  out 
of  oxygen,  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

The  water  is  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

The  gases  that  come  over,  are  chiefly  carbon 
and  hydrogen ;  in  the  carbonic  oxide,  a  small 
quantity  of  oxygen. 

•  The  earths  are  not  essential  to  the  plant,  either 
in  kind  or  quantity;  and  the  alkali  is  about  -^^  of 

*  By  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Muahet,  of  the  Clyde 
iron  works,  100  parts  by  weight  of  oak-wood,  furnish 
76,695  of  gas,  water  and  acid ;  22,682  of  charcoal; 
and  0,4.32  of  ashes,  of  which  last,  we  know  about 
l-15th  is  carbonate  of  potash. 
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^\eih,  and  of  this  nearly  one-hatf  is  carbonic  acid, 
which  is  oxygen  and  carbon. 

Henoe,  a  plant  may  be  considered  as  composed 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  with  oxygen  in  a  far  less 
proportion  than  either. 

I^uppose  we  take  pine-wood  instead  of  oak:  the 
only  difference  will  be,  that  from  the  resin  of  the 
pine  we  shall  obtain  more  carburetted  hydrogen 
by  means  o(\a  red  heat,  but  the  elements  of  the 
plant  will  be' the  same  ;  and  so  will  it  be  whate- 
ver plant  we  take  for  the  experiment.  In  this  ana- 
lysis nothing  is  lost.  The  whole  plant,  decom- 
posed into  its  elements,  is  there.  Hence,  ii'  a 
plant  contain  nothing  as  a  unilbrm  and  constant 
part  of  it,  but  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and 
about  inAn)^^  P^^^  ^^  potash,  nothing  can  afford 
Doarishment  to  a  plant;  but  what  is  decomposa- 
ble into  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  either 
spontaneously  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
or  by  the  action  of  the  vegetable  organs  of  the 
plant  itself. 

It  is  true,  in  some  plants  already  mentioned, 
and  which  contain  gluten  and  albumen,  nitrogen 
becomes  a  constituent  part;  tliis  can  be  furnished 
either  by  the  atmosphere,  or  by  animal  manure. 

We  make  use  of  chemical  reasoning  and  che- 
mical terms,  and  we  call  in  the  aid  of  physiology, 
because  we  are  not  addressing  ourselves  to  the 
•ervant  who  ploughs  the  ground,  but  to  his  mas- 
ter. It  is  in  vain  to  suppose  that  the  theory  of 
husbandry  can  be  understood  by  a  man  who  is 
Dot  well  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  chemistry 
and  physiology.  This  last  most  usefiil  branch  of 
knowledge,  is  strangely  neglected  in  our  colleges 
and  universities;  although  it  lays  at  the  root  of 
all  physicSf  of  all  metaphysics,  and  of  every  dis- 
quisition relating  to  the  nature  of  animals  and  ve- 
getables. The  wagon  loads  of  words  without 
meaning,  that  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
mems  of  physiolo^  would  enable  us  to  dispense 
wi^h,  is  truly  astonishing.  But,  d  nos  moutima. 
Under  what  forms,  when  applied,  are  carbon, 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  taken  into  a  plant  as  nutri- 
ment T 

What  parts  of  the  plant  does  nature  employ  for 
the  purpose? 

Hazenfratz  and  Kirwan  were  both  persuaded 
that  carbon  was  the  chief  pabulum  of  plants.  It 
is  true,  that  we  procure  irom  20  to  25  per  cent,  of 
charcoal,  and  that  the  carbon  in  the  condensed  li- 
quor, and  in  the  ga^es  obtained,  is  considerable: 
but,  we  should  probably  mistake,  in  ascribing 
more  than  one-half  of  the  weight  of  a  plant  to 
carbon;  the  hydrogen  and  the  water  (hydrogep 
and  oxygen)  will,  probably,  make  up  the  other 
baJf. 

Carbon  alone,  whether  applied  in  the  shape  of 
charcoal,  coal,  or  soot,  is  utterly  indecomposable. 
Sir  H.  X)avy  says  he  dissolved  a  small  part  of 
charcoal  in  water  in  a  tube  hermetically  sealed: 
but  the  only  experiment  really  worth  noticing,  is 
one  by  4rthur  Young,  who  dissolved  charcoal  by 
boiling  it  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash;  in 
which  form,  it  was  a  most  powerful  manure.  I 
know  of  jio  way  in  which  it  can  become  part  of 
the  food  of  plants,  but  when  taken  up  by  the  roots 
in  its  nascent  stale  of  extricatk>n,  by  decomposi- 
tion of  the  substances,  fluids,  or  gases  containing 
it,  or  by  the  decomposition  of  atmospherical  car- 
bonic acid  by  the  leaves;  which,  indeed,  is  the 
great  source  of  its  supply. 


Hydrogen  is  found  in  connexion  with  water* 
and  almost  every  other  decomposable  substance 
actmg  as  a  manure,  whether  producing  fluids  or 
gases. 

Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  accounting  for  oxy- 
gen contained  in  plants,  so  abundaot  on  every 
side  are  the  sources  of  it. 

But  let  us  examine  the  most  usual  manures  oT 
nutriment. 

StabU-yard  manurt, — As  this  has  been  a  vege- 
table before,  there  can  be  no  difficuhy  in  conceiv- 
ing  that  it  may  become  a  vegetable  again.  It 
has  either  fermented  into  the  soluble  butyraceoos 
mass  of  the  old  larm-yard  management,  or  it 
is  employed  fresh,  and  permitted  to  undergo  a 
gradual  decomposition  in  the  soil.  In  the  fiist 
method,  it  acts  sooner,  and  in  the  same  quan- 
tity more  efficaciously:  but  this  management  of  a 
dung-heap,  occasions  a  loss  of  at  least  one- half 
of  the  nutritious  matter,  dissipated  in  the  vanoni 
gases  that  are  extricated,  or  permitted  to  run  aw&j 
by  the  rains  falling  on  the  dung-heap.  Every 
such  heap  of  dunff  should  have  a  covering  over 
it,  to  preserve  it  from  excessive  heat  and  fixKa 
moisture. 

The  great  advantage  of  a  long  previous  fer- 
mentation of  the  dung,  especially  when  mixed 
with  fresh  lime,  is  to  kiU  the  seeds  t^  weedtj 
which  the  mere  digestive  powers  of  horses  and 
cattle  are  unable  to  effect,  la  every  other  re- 
spect, the  most  advantageous  and  economicaJ  use 
of  dung,  is  to  plough  it  under  ground  in  its  fresh 
and  recent  state. 

Night-soil : — ^Beyond  all  doubt  the  rosst  pow- 
erful and  efficacious  ot  all  manures.  It  would  be 
no  exagfferation  to  say,  that  if  the  economy  used 
by  the  Chinese,  or  even  by  the  French  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  continent  of  JBurope,  weie 
used  in  America,  at  least  ten  millions  worth  of 
produce  might  be  added  to  the  crops  of  this  couo- 
try.  In  France,  theybsses  d^disance  inodores,  sod 
the  dried  mght-soil  sold  as  a  poudrette  foe  ma- 
nure, are  in  common  use.  This  subetaoqe  should 
be  mixed  with  at  least  an  equal  quantity  of  slack- 
ed lime,  which  takes  away  all  odor,  and  then,  with 
three  or  four  times  its  quantity  of  common  earth, 
and  made  into  a  compost. 

Mud  from  ponds — the  cleanings  of  ditches^  t'c./ 
Require  to  he  previously  fermented  to  kill  the 
seens  of  weeds. 

7%e  swe^ings  of  streets  are  liable  to  the  same 
remark.' 

Ground  6071M.— These  contain  phosphate  of 
lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  (Inm  one-thiid  to  one- 
half  of  animal  geily  fat,  and  albumen.  In  Paris, 
bones  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  oT  portable 
soup.  The  bones  are  boiled  in  water  to  ^t  at  the 
fat  and  mucilage;  and  they  are  digested  in  diluted 
muriatic  acid  for  about  ten  or  twelve  dave;  then 
washed  in  cold  water  to  separate  the  solution  of 
lime  and  phosphate  of  lime;  the  transparent  celatine 
remains  in  shape  of  the  bone.  It  is  dissolved  in 
boiling  water;  it  is  flavored  to  the  palate  of  the 
cook  who  manufactures  it;  concentrated  into  port- 
able soup,  and  so  sold. 

When  young,  we  attended  a  veterinary  school 
in  London,  and  a  repository  of  dead  horses,  at 
St.  John's,  Clerkenweli.  Let  us  give  the  histonr 
of  a  DEAD  HO  BSE.  The  owner  sends  him  to 
the  currier,  to  whom  he  is  worth  about  half  a  gui- 
nea.   The  currier  seods  him  to  the  repository, 
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where  he  is  skinned,  and  dissected  before  the  pu- 

f)i\B  who  attend,  and  who  pay  from  a  guinea  to 
wo  guineas  a  year  for  the  privilege.  The  currier 
takes  the  skin.  The  flesh  is  cut  off,  boiled,  and 
fiold  to  the  retailers  of  cats'  meat  and  dogs^  meat, 
who  sell  it  about  the  streets  of  London  at  three 
lialf- pence  per  pound.  The  bones  being  broken 
and  boiled,  the  fat,  when  cold,  is  taken  off  and 
Kold  to  the  makers  of  cart-grease  for  carriages. 
The  bones  are  then  ground  by  means  of  a  steam- 
engine,  and  sold  in  powder  to  the  farmers,  to  be 
used  (like  soot)  as  a  top  dressing  for  wheat:  both 
these  mdnures  containing  volatile  alkali  when  lie- 
composed,  and  supplying  nitrogen.  The  bones 
contain,  afler  being  boiled,  full  one-third  of  their 
weight  of  animal  gelatine,  which,  undergoing  pu- 
trefaction and  gradual  decomposition,  becomes  a 
valuable  manure.  All  the  bones  from  the  plains 
of  Waterioo,  were  actually  collected  and  exported, 
to  £naland,  principally  to  Bull.  The  price  of* 
ground  bones  at  that  port,  about  three  years  ago,  i 
was  28.  104d.  sterlinj?  per  bushel. 

The  bodies  at  Waterloo,  were  first  searched 
over  for  money,  watches,  trinkets  and  clothes. 
Then  came  the  purveyors  of  human  hair,  for  the 
supply  of  the  makers  of  false  hair,  wigs,  curls 
and  frizettes;  then  came  another  class;  who  ex- 
tracted frorarth'e  dead  bodies,  all  the  sound  teeth, 
for  the  supply  of  the  dentists;  then,  when  the 
flesh  had  putrefied,  the  collectors  of  bones  search- 
ed the  field  for  their  harvest. 

Frequently,  the  ground  bones,  instead  of  being 
Iwught  by  the  farmers  for  manure,  are  sold  to  the 
manufacturers  of  volatile  alkali  and  sal  ammopiac, 
for  distillation;  sometimes,  for  the  hafis  of  knives 
and  forks,  and  the  common  imitations  of  ivory. 

Woollen  ragSy  refuse  parings  of  skins,  and 
other  animal  matters,  having  previously  been  ve- 
getables, are  well  adapted,  by  graduaf  deoom po- 
sition, to  be  converted  into  vegetables  a^in. 

Spring  crops  of  tares,  vetches,  buckwheat,  or 
any  other  vegetable  sown  early,  and  ploughed  in, 
just  as  they  begin  to  flower,  constitute  a  very  ju- 
dicious mode  of  supplying  manure  to  the  earth, 
when  no  oth^r  is  to  t>e  procured.  It  may  be  asked, 
if  you  plough  into  the >round  the  crop  which  the 
jarround  has  already  nourished,  what  do  you  gain? 
The  reply  is,  you  gain  the  whole  of  the  nutriment 
that  the  crop  has  acquired  from,  the  air,  and  from 
the  decomposition  of  water:  an  amount  of  nutri- 
ment, probably,  equal  to  one- fourth,  at  leasiy  of 
what  the  plant  can  furnish  by  gradual  decompo- 
sition. This  brings  us  to  the  question,  what 
parts  oV  the  plant  does  nature  set  to  work  to  ob- 
tain nutriment  and  supniv  the  growth  ? 

First— The  roots.  There  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever, that  the  roots  of  a  plant  can  take  in  any  so- 
lid matter,  or  any  gaseous  matter,  unless  previous- 
ly dissolved  in  water.  The  sap  of  every  tree  and 
plant,  whether  ascending  or  descending,  is  a  fluid; 
holding  in  solution  more  or  Tess  of^  the  substances 
destined  to  become  parts  of  the  plant  itself.  How 
does  this  fluid  ascend  by  means  of  the  roots?  As- 
suredly not  by  capillary  attraction,  which  would 
(Stop  at  an  inch  or  two;  nor  by  any  of  Sir  H.  Da- 
vy's "physical  agencies,"  which  are  utterly  worth- 
less to  account  tor  the  phenomenon.  Our  mode 
of  explaining  it,  is  as  follows:  a  drop  of  fluid, 
containing  nutriment,  co/nes  in  contact  with  a 
root  fibre  in  search  of  nutriment.  The  mouth  of 
the  fibre,  that  is,  the  internal  sides  o^  the  tubei 


become  stimulated;  they  contract  on  the  drop  of 
fluid,  and  by  a  contraction  d  tergOj  propel  it  up- 
wards, where  another  part  of  the  containing  tube 
being  stimulated  in  like  manner,  contracts  in  like 
manner,  and  the  drop  is  thus  propelled  to  the  very 
top  of  its  course,  in  consequence  of  the  irritability 
of  the  living  fibres  of  the  containing  vessels.*  In 
its  course,  it  undergoes  the  processes  necessary  to 
form  it  into  the  nutriment,  and  assimilate  it  to  the 
substance  of  the  plant.  This  is  done  by  means 
of  the  peculiar  organization  of  each  plant,  acting 
as  the  natune  of  the  plant  requires. 

Were  we  to  propose  a  theory,  it  should  be,  that 
the  organization  of  vegetables  and  animals,  in- 
cludes and  arranges  a  series  of  galvanic  batteries; 
by  means*  whereof,  decompositions  and  recom po- 
sitions are  effected  in  organized  bodies,  which  ihe 
chemistry  of  the  laboratory  cannot  explain.  We 
strongly  suspect,  that  when  two  dissimilar  bodies 
come  in  contact,  electrical  eflects,  chemical  eflects, 
and  caloric,  more  or  less,  are  always  produced: 
whenever  two  dissimilar  bodies,  with  an  interven- 
ing conducting  fluid,  capable  of  acting  upon  one 
of  them,  come  together,  galvanic  effects  are  pro- 
duced. And  these  arrangements  are  certainly 
found  in  every  fiving  vegetable  and  animal.  But 
the  view  we  can  as  yet  take,  is  not  clear :  we  see 
as  yet  through  a  glass  darkly;  and,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  poet,  "the  present  affords  but  a 
glimpse  through  the  gloom."  However,  discove- 
ries are  in  progress,  and  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
respect,  we  may  cheeringly  say  of  the  march  of 
mind,  Ca  Ira. 

During  the  decompositions  of  the  sap,  the  ob- 
servations of  6ay-Lu6sac  and'  Thennrd,  which 
we  see  nothing  to  controvert,  will  apply.  When- 
ever hydrogen  and  oxygen  unite  in  a  vegetable, 
so  that  the  oxygen  is  to  the  hydrogen  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  is  found  in  water,  the  result  is  an 
acid.  Whenever  they  unite  in  the  same  propor- 
tions that  form  water,  the  produce  is  saccharine, 
or  mucilaginous,  or  fecula,  or  woody  fibre.  When- 
ever they  unite  so  that  the  oxygen  is  in  a  less 
proportion  than  in  water,  we  have  resins,  oils, 
gum-resms,  caoutchouc,  &c.  fn  these  cases,,  car- 
bon forms  the  third  ingredient. 

In  pine  and  fir  trees,  there  seems  no  doubt  but 
water  itself  is  decomposed,  and  oxygen  is  given 
out,  during  the  formation  of  pitch,  turpentine,  &c.. 
Is  the  common  pr^udice,  so  prevalent  in  South 
Carolina,  in  favor  of  a  summer^s  residence  in  the 
pine-woods,  confirmed  by  this  explanation  1  it 
seems  so  to  us. 

So  much  for  the  function  of  the  roots.    But  the 

•  We  are  awaro  of  the  theory  of  MonsieuT  Dutro- 
chetinhis  late  book,  *'L*JgefU  immediate  du  mowos.. 
merU  vital  dhoile  dans  sa  nature,  et  done  sa  mode  d*aem 
twn,  chex  Us  vigSiaux  et  chez  lee  animaux."— 8vo.  Pa- 
ris; 1826.  M.  Dutrochet  is  of  opinion  that  the  lymw 
phatic  tubes  through  which  the  sap  ascends,  are  in« 
contractile;  but  for  no  valid  reason  in  support  of  this 
doubt  that  we  can  discover.  If  the  vegetable  fibre  be 
possessed  of  vegetable  hfe,  it  must  be  contractile;  this 
beine  the  characterist'c  property  of  living  fibre.  Nop 
can  bis  obscure^  exphination  by  endosmosa  and  exos- 
mose  be  satis&ctorily  admitted,  without  admitting  the 
contractile  property  of  the  cells  and  membranes  in- 
traduced  in  tiis  explanation,  nor  does  the  application 
of  galvanism  in  the  experiment  of  M.  Poiret,  or  in 
that  of  M.  Dutrochet,  negative  tiie  contractiUty  of 
the  living  fibre — especially  as  those  expcriflMnts  did 
not  succeed  with  inorganic  substances. 
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Uav€8  also  play  their  part  in  the  bUBiness  of  nu- 
triQieot.  I'he  experiments  of  Priestley,  Ingen* 
houz,  Sennebier,  and  Woodhouse  of  Philudel- 
pbia,  have  established  the  iact,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  is  de- 
composed b;^  the  leaves  of  a  plant,  when  the 
leaves  are  stimulated  into  action  by  the  light  of 
the  sun.  This,  we  suspect,  is  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  the  supply  of  carbon;  and  of  course,  a 
crop  ploughed  in,  adds  to  the  soil  as  so  much  gain, 
all  that  the  leaves  have  acquired  from  the  atmos* 
phere.  But  this  addition  of  carbon,  induces  also 
from  the  roots,  a  greater  supply  of  hydrogen  and 
of  oxygen;  which  would  not  have  been  needed, 
had  not  this  additional  carbon  been  procured  by 
the  industry  of  the  leaves.  The  theory  of  ma- 
nure, therefore,  by  means'  of  crops  ploughed  in, 
while  in  early  flower,  is  supported  by  all  the  con- 
siderations above  suggested. 


Fram  the  Rev.  O.  Dewey'i  '<  Old  and  New  World." 
ENGLISH  AND  AMEaiCAN  ECONOMY. 

I  observed  that  a  considerable  number  of  pas- 
sengers ^on  board  a  steamboat)  carried  a  comfort- 
able pic-nic  box  or  basket  with  them,  and  spread 
their  own  table.  With  some,  doubtless,  this  pro- 
vision proceeded  from  a  fastidious  taste  that  feared 
some  poisonous  dirt  would  be  found  in  the  com- 
mon fare  of  a  steamboat.  But  with  many,  I  pre- 
sume, it  arose  from  a  habit  which  presents  a 
marked  difierence  between  the  people  of  Eng'and 
and  of  America — I  mean  the  habit  of  economy. 
In  America  we  are  ashamed  of  economy.  It  is 
this  feeling  which  would  forbid  amon^  us  such  a 
practice  as  that  referred  to,  and  not  only  this,  but 
a  great  many  more  and  better  practices.  In  Eng- 
land economy  stands  out  prominently ;  it  presides 
over  the  arrangements  of  a  family;  it  is  openly 
professed,  and  fears  no  reproach.  'A  man  is  not 
ashamed  to  say  of  a  certain  indulgence,  that  he 
cannot  afford  it.  A  gentleman  says  to  you,  <^  I 
drive  a  pony-chaise  this  year ;  I  have  put  down 
my  horse  and  gig,  because  I  cannot  pay  the  tax.'^ 
A  man  whose  income  and  expenses  and  style  of 
living  &r  exceed  almost  any'  thing  to  be  found 
amongst  us,  still  says  of  something  quite  beyond 
him,  which  his  wealthier  neighbor  does,  "  We 
are  not  rich  enough  for  that.^'  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  Europe  said  to  me,  when 
Bpeakmg  of  wines  at  his  table,  ''The  wine  1 
should  prefer  is  claret,  but  I  cannot  afford  it ;  and 
BO  I  drink  my  own  gooseberry.''  I  have  heard 
that  many  families  carry  the  principle  so  far,  that 
they  determine  exactly  how  many  dinners  they 
can  give  in  a  year,  and  to  how  many  guests ;  nay 
more,  and  how  many  dishes  they  can  put  upon 
the  table  when  they  do  entertain. 

This  franknees  on  the  subject  of  economy  is 
amongst  us  a  thing  almost  unheard  of.  Not  that 
we  are  more  wealthy,  but,  as  I  conceive,  less 
wise.  The  competition  of  domestic  life  among 
us  is  too  keen  to  admit  of  any  such*  confessions  of 
internal  weakness.  We  practice  economy  by 
stealth.  Nor  is  that  the  worst  of  it ;  for  one  con- 
sequence of  this  habit  of  feeling  is,  that  we  prac- 
tise too  little.  When  a  stranger  looks  upon  the 
strife  of  business  in  our  villages  and  cities,  ne  ima- 
ginea  that,  he  sees  a  veiy  covetous  people ;  but  a 


nearer  observation  would  show  him  that  nauch  of 
this  eager  and  absorbing,  and  almost  slavishy  oc- 
cupation, is  necessary  to  sustain  the  heavy  draiis 
of  domestic  expenditure.  It  is  extrava^nce  at 
home  that  chains  many  a  man  to  the  counter  aoi 
counting-room.  And  this  extravagance  is  of  hk 
own  choosing;  because  he  knows  no  other  way  oi* 
dislinfifuishing  himself  but  by  the  style  of  living. 
Would  he  but  conceive  that  he  might  better  ele- 
vate himself  in  society  by  having  a  well-read  li- 
brary, by  improving  his  mind  and  converMuica, 
by  cultivating  some  graceful  but  comparauveiy 
cheap  accomplishment,  he  mi^ht  live  a  wiser  ai^ 
die  a  richer  man.  Who  could  hesitate  to  cbooie 
between  such  a  fanuly,  and  one  whose  house  was 
filled  with  gorgeous  furniture ;  where  the  wUe  and 
daughters  are  dressed  in  the  gayest  of  the  fashioo, 
and  the  husband  and  father  banishes  himaeif  the 
live-long  day,  and  half  the  night,  from  that  plea- 
sant mansion,  to  toil  and  drudge  in  the  dusty  waie- 
housei  He  sleeps  in  a  very  grand  house;  be 
lives  in  a  counting-room  I 


From  Uie  Penny  Magaziae. 
WOLF-CATCHING  IH  KOBI^AIT. 

In  Norway,  and  perhaps  in  some  other  north- 
em  countries,  the  following  very  simple  oootri- 
vaiice  is  used  for  the  capture  of  the  wolf:— Jo  a 
cirde  of  about  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  crakes 
are  driven  so  close  to  each  other  that  a  wok'  can- 
not creep  t^irough,  and  which  are  high  enough  to 
prevent  his  leaping  over  them.  In  the  mSst  of 
this  circle  a  single  stake  is  driven,  to  vhich  alamb 
or  a  young  Irid  is  bound'  Around  this  circle  a  se- 
cond is  formed,  of  which  the  stakes  are  as  ckee 
and  as  high  as  the  inner  one,  and  at  a  distance  ooi 
greater  than  will  permit  of  a  wolf  to  pass  conve- 
niently, bat  not  to  allow  of  his  tumin;^  round,  la 
the  outer  circle  a  door  is  formed,  which  opens  in- 
ward, and  rests  against  the  inner  circle,  but  moves 
easily  on  its  hinges,  and  fastens  itself  on  shattiog. 
Through  this  door  the  wolves  enter,  sometimes  in 
such  a  number  as  to  fill  the  enclosure.  The  first 
wolf  now  paces  the  circle  in  order  to  diwover 
some  openijig  through  which  he  can  get  a£  the 
lamb.  When  he  comes  to  the  back  w  the  door 
which  is  in  his  way,  ha  pushes  it  with  his  muzzle, 
it  closes  and  fastens,  he  passes  by,  and  goes  the 
round  for  the  second  time,  without  being  ab\e  ei- 
ther to  enter  the  inner  circle,  or  to  retreat  from  the 
outer.  At  length  he  perceives  that  he  is  a  prisoo- 
er,  and  his  hideous  howling  announces  to  those 
who  have  constructed  the  trap  that  he  is  taken, 
who  immediately  come  and  despatch  him.  It  is 
said  that  this  sort  of  trap  is  also  used  for  foxes,  and 
even  occasionally  for  mice. 


From  tiie  Maine  Fmbdct. 
MAKING  BUTT1B&. 


In  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  us  to  tell  the  dairy- woman  that  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  that  her  milk-pails,  pans,  poti, 
chum,  &c,  should  be  kept  perfectly  clean  and 
sweet,  for  they  are  as  fully  aware  as  we  can  be, 
that  unless  this  first  grand  essential  of  dairy 
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^emeat  is  etricUy  attended  to,  their  whole  efforts 
produce  either  good  butler  or  cheese,  are  in 
lin.  But  after  aH  their  care  and  precaution,  their 
[pectationii  are  someiimes  disappointed — the  pro- 
ice  of  this  labor  does  not,  in  quality,  come  up  to 
hat  they  anticipate,  and  (or  what  earthly  reason 
ley  are  not  able  to  tell.  It  appears  to  them,  that 
3  neglect  on  their  part  can  be  the  cause — they 
ive  been  careful  that  all  the  prelrniinaries  and 
le  whole  operation  should  be  performed  with 
ull,  but  still  they  are  disappointed — there  is 
rbng  management  somewhere,  but  it  is  beyond 
leir  ken  to  discover  it.-  There  are  some  few 
icts  on  this  subject,  which  we  have  learned  from 
griculturai  books  and  papers,  and  confirmed  by 
icperience,  which  perhaps  are  not  so  generally 
oown  as  they  should  be. 
That  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  milk  of 
ifferent  cows,  every  one  of  limited  experience 
)ust  have  noticed,  and  that  there  is  an  equal  dlA 
^rence  in  cream,  ana  consequently  in  the  butter 
lade  from  it,  is  a  fact  equally  apparent  to  an  ob- 
ervcr. 

If  a  cow  is  driven  a  long  distance  or  driven  fast 
hortly  before  milking,  it  injures  the  quality  of  the 
lilk,  and  it  will  not  produce  so  much  or  so  good 
ream. 

If  milk  is  disturbed  aAer  it  cools  and  before  the 
ream  rises,  it  injures  its  quality  and  dhninishes 
tie  quantity.  Care  should,  therefore,  be  taken  to 
train  the  milk  as  soon  as  possible  aAer  it  is  drawn 
rom  the  cow  and  before  it  cools.  If  milk  be  kept 
varm  for  any  great  lenjorth  of  time  after  it  is  strain- 
d,  the  cream  will  not  rise  to  any  degree  of  perfec- 
ion.  Therefore,  the  quicker  the  milk  cools  after 
t  is  in  the  pans,  the  greater  quantity  and  better 
luality  of  cream  will  you  obtain.  Wholesome 
)ure  air  is  also  an  essential  to  raising  cream  in  any 
legree  of  perfection. 

Cream  is  lighter  than  milk,  and  the  better  the 
]uality  of  the  cream  the  lighter  it  is.  Consequent- 
y,  the  cream  that  first-  rises  to  the  surface,  is  the 
>est.  None  but  the  richest  and  lightest  particles 
>f  cream  can  rise  through  thick  milk ;  therefore, 
mch  milk  gives  cream  of  a  superior  quahtjr,  but 
less  in  quantity  than  thin  milk,  fiut  the  milk  is 
better  as  it  retains  a  portion  of  the  cream  in  it. 
The  milk  io  the  cow's  udder  is,  in  some  degree, 
similar  to  what  it  is  afler  standing  some  time  in 
the  pail.  The  richest  rises  to  the  top,  hence,  the 
first  drawn  is  not  so  good,  and  will  not  produce  so 
much  or  so  good  cream  as  the  last,  and  should  be 
set  in  separate  pans. 

In  order  to  produce  a  superior  quality  of  butter, 
the  best  cream  should  be  obtained,  and  in  no  case 
suffered  to  stand  until  it  is 'mouldy,  or  even  until  it 
is  quite  sour  before  it  is  churned.    It  should  never 
be  diluted  with  water,  or  made  any  warmer  than 
the  milk  was  when  taken  from  the  cow.    When 
the  process  of  churning  is  commenced,  it  should 
be  steadily  continued  until  butter  is  produced, 
which  should  be  immediately  taken  from  the  chum 
and  all  the  milk  washed  out  that  can  be  conve- 
niently.    If  it  is  sufficiently  hard,  it  is  better  to 
free  it  from  milk  entirely ;  but  this  is  not  always 
the  case.    It  should,  therefore,  be  set  in  a  cool 
place,  and  worked  thoroughly  with  the  butter  la- 
dle the  next  day.    Having  entirely  freed  it  from 
milk,  i^epare  a  mixture  of  ground  alum  salt,  salt- 
petre, and  refined  loaf  sugar,  in  proportions  of 
three  parts  of  salt  to  one  of  sugar,  and  work  in 


thoroughly  one  and  a  half  ounces  to  every  pound 
of  butter,  and  pack  it  into  jars  and  firkins  covered 
tight ;  and  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  you  will 
find  it  sweet. 


From  the  Geneae*  Fanner. 
THE    TOAD. 

There  are  few  animals  so  universally  disagree- 
able, or  which  are  so  generally  considered  an  in- 
carnation of  every  thing  vile,  as  the  toad,  bufo  vuU 
garis  of  the  naturalist.  Milton  understood  the 
amount  of  the  prejudice  against  the  toad^  wheo 
he  placed  the  arch  fiend  in  the  disguise  of  th\w 
reptile  close  to  the  ear  of  sleeping  Eve,  in  Paradise; 
for  we  may  be  sure  Lucifer  would  not  have  been 
guilty  of  the  indiscretion  of  approaching  her  in* 
in  that  form  when  she  was  waking,  fiut  though 
the  toad  seems  to  have  been  marked  out  for  the 
hate  and  aversion  of  mankind,  there  are  few  rep* 
tiles  whose  habits  are  more  worthy  of  notice,  none 
that  are  more  harmless,  and  few  that  render  more 
actual  service  to  man.  It  is  true,  neither  the  frog 
or  the  toad,  particularly  the  latter,  would  be  an 
agreeable  inmate  of  the  '*  kneeding  trough,"  or  a 
pleasant  companion  in  the  *^  bedchamber,"  but;n 
the  field  or  in  the  garden,  they  devour  multitudes 
of  insects  that  prey  on  the  labors  of  man,  while 
they  meddle  witli  none  of  the  plants  or  fruits  that 
require  his  protection  or  cultivation. 

With  the  approach  of  cold  the  toad  retires  into 
the  earth,  and  in  a  torpid  state  awaits  the  return  of 
the  'spnng.  If  surprised  in  this  state  by  any 
-change  in  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  could  have 
the  effect  of  placing  him  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
seasons,  the  toad,  it  is  supposed,  can  remain  unin- 
jured in  this  state  for  an  mdefinite  length  of  time ; 
and  in  this  way  thediscovery  of  frogs  and  toads,  in 
deep  excavations,  and  even  in  solid  blocks  of 
stone,  has  been  attempted  to  be  accounted  for.  The 
celebrated  geologist  JBockland,  however,  seems  to 
doubt  whether  the  evidence  in  proof  of  such  dis- 
coveries, is  such  as  to  warrant  implicit  eonfidenee 
in  the  details.  We  should  imagine  that  if  correct- 
ly represented,  the  discovery  of  the  one  at  Lock- 
port,  while  excavating  the  limestone  of  the  moun- 
tain ridge,  was  as  little  liable  to  deception  or  doubt, 
as  such  matters  usually  can  be ;  and  we  know 
oi  no  philosophical  reason,  why,  if  a  toad  can  lie 
torpid  for  one  year,  as  has  been  proved  by  bury- 
ing them  in  pots,  they  might  not  as  well  exist  one 
hundred,  or  a  thousand,  if  the  proper  temperature 
for  ensuring  torpidity  was  preserved. 

Some  writers  have  denied  that  the  toad,  under 
any  circumstances,  was  poisonous  ;  but  this  is  a 
mistake.  When  in  danger,  or  when  irritated,  the 
tubercular  elevations  on  the  backs  and  sides,  have 
the  power  of  secreting  a  milky  fluid,  as  every  one 
may  readily  ascertain,  and  every  school-boy  who 
is  in  the  habit  of  pelting  them  with  stones  well 
knows.  This  fluid,  given  for  defence,  as  we  sup- 
pose,  is  decidedly  poisonous,  as  its  efiects  on  cats, 
and  other  animals,  fully  prove.  This  is  the  only 
power  of  injuring  it  po««sses ;  and  this  secretory 
and  offensive  power  appears  to  reside  in  the  skin, 
as  the  animal  is  frequendy  skinned  and  sold  with 
the  frog  in  the  markets  of  European  cities,  for  food, 
and  eaten  with  impunity. 

Toads  af\er  the  time  of  breeding  is  over,  Ibnake 
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the  pools  of  water  where  they  anemble  in  the 
spring,  and  io  or  near  which,  they  ueually  peas 
the  wiQter,  and  scatter  themselves  over  the  land, 
and  when  once  they  have  chosen  a  favorable  po- 
-sition,  if  not  disturbed,  they  rarely  quit  it  for  the 
•seasons,  and  some  have  been  known  to  retain  pos- 
session for  several  years.     From  these  retreats 
thev  emerge  towards  niffhtfall,  or  in  the  evening, 
and  feast  on  snails,  flies,  ougs,  or  anv  living  insect 
that  falls  in  their  way.    In  a  garden  their  ser- 
-vices  are  thus  invatuanle ;  and  some  gardeners  in- 
troduce and  protect  them  through  the  summer,  for 
the  aid  they  render  in  the  destruction  of  worms,  Stc. 
Notwithstanding  his  clumsy  and  ungainly  ap- 
pearance, there  are  few  animals  so  quick  of  motion 
*as  the  toad,  and  this  is  shown  most  distinctly  in 
taking  his  insect  food.    It  will  not  unfrequently,  in 
a  warm  summer  evening  when  doors  are  open, 
make  its  entrance  into  the  house,  where  it  f^eds 
•on  flies  that  approach.    Seated  on  its  haunches, 
'it  surveys  the  floor  with  great  gravity,  but  if  an 
unwary  fly  alights  within  four  or  five  inches  it 
•disappears  with  incredible  quickness.    There  can 
be  a  slight  motion  of  the  toad  discovered,  a  quick 
'•nap  as  of  the  jaws  is  heard,  but  the  position  of 
the  animai  is  unchanired,  while  his  prey  vanishes 
with  the  velocity  of  light    A  close  examination 
iihows,  however,  that  there  is  a  slight  motion  of 
the  body  forward,  without  moving  the  feet ;  and 
the  snap  is  produced  b^  the  shutting  of  the  mouth 
•after  the  ton^rue  has  seized  and  secured  the  Insect, 
though  so  (^uick  is  the  operation  performed,  that 
the  tongue  is  never  distinctly  seen.     We  have  of- 
*ten  seen  this  feat  performed  by  placing  a  fly  or 
bug,  on  the  end  of  a  grass  stalk,  and  pushing  it 

frwlually  towards  the  toad  when  he  first  makes 
is  appearance  at  dusk.  The  lightning's  flash  is 
^hardly  more  quick  or  fatal  than  the  snap  of  this 
lepiiie  to  the  insect  he  aims  at. 

To  enable  the  toad,  flx>g,  chameleon,  and  some 
'Other  reptiles  to  seize  their  prey,  the  tongue  has  a 
eurious  conformation ;  <Mt  is  of  great  length,  its 
root  is  attached  close  to  the  fare  part  of  the  lower 
iaw,  while  its  point,  which  is  cloven,  is  turned 
backwards,  extending  into  the  throat,  and  acting 
like  a  valve  in  closing  the  air  passage  into  the 
Juogs.  If,  when  this  animal  has  approached  with- 
in a  certain  distance  of  the  insect  it  is  about  to 
«eizei  we  watch  it  with  attention,  we  are  surprised 
to  observe  the  insect  suddenly  disappear,  without 
«ur  being  able  to  determine  what  has  become  of 
liL  This  arises  from  the  frog  (or  toad )  having  dart- 
•ed  oat  its  tongue  upon  its  victim  with  such  ex- 
treme Quickness,  and  withdrawing  it  with  the  in- 
sect adhering  to  it,  so  rapidly,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  the  eye  to  follow  its  motion."  (Ro- 
l^et's  Physiok>£;y.) 

A  fact  which  was  related  to  us  a  fewda3rs  since 
4»y  a  gentleman,  will  furnish  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  habits  of  this  animal.  He  was  mowing  in  a 
£eld,  when  he  disturbed  a  nest  of  the  common 
humblebee.  As  they  were  quite  numerous,  and 
appeared  very  pu^acious  withal,  he  concluded  to 
let  them  alone  until  they  became  more  quiet,  when 
iie  determined  to  visit  the  nest  again,  and  appro- 
priate their  stores  to  himself.  In  the  course  of  a 
J^w  hours  he  repaired  to  the  spot,  when  to  his  sur- 
prise he  saw  a  large  toad  had  planted  himself  di- 
atctYy  before  the  place  of  egress  for  the  bees ;  and 
lie  seemed  so  satisfied  with  his  position  that  the 
gentleman  deloRBtiie  dto  ascertain  if  possible  his 


business  in  that  place.    He  sodn  saw  that  eveir 

bee  that  showed  himself  disappeared  in  soex 
mysteriojs  manner,  and  that  a  slight  snap,  invaria- 
bly connected  with  their  disappearance,  eoaviocei 
him  it  was  in  some  way  owing  to  the  toad,  ani 
that  in  this  way  the  animal  was  doing  hina  goai 
service.  It  was  but  a  short  time  before  evcij 
working  bee  was  despatched,  not -one  eacapiug: 
and  then,  by  slightly  disturbing  the  nest,  the  qoees 
bee  or  drones  that  generally  are  found  to  the  nua- 
ber  of  three  or  four  among  humblebeee.  were  is- 
duced  to  venture  out,  and  instantly  ahara  the  fste 
of  their  companions.  The  honey  fell  to  the  shaie 
of  my  informant ;  the  toad  appearing  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied with  his  allotment  of  the  "spoils.^' 
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TAME  BABBITS. 

Tkeir  proJU—feeundity-^food — and  managemesi 
— also,  dirtctwMfir  building  their  ktUM, 

1.  These  little  animals  are  really  very  profha- 
ble;  their  food  costs  nothing,  and  their  produce  is 
extraordinary;  they  will  breed  eleven  times  ins 
year,  bringing  forth  six  or  eight  voansr;  thus  at 
the  end  of  four  yeare  a  pair  of  rabbits  would  pro- 
duce neariy  a  nUUion  and  a  half, 

2.  In  its  wild  state  it  finds  warmth  and  safety 
by  making  a  hole  in  the  ground,  oAen  to  a  great 
depth,  these  holes  or  burrows  branch  off*,  forjoiog 
chambers  where  the  animai  can  obtain  sucli  a 
temperature  as  suits  its  habits  and  its  young  ones. 

3.  Rabbits  of  the  domestic  breed,  lite  ad  other 
animals  that  are  under  the  protection  of  man,  are 
of  various  colors,  white,  brown,  black,  mouse  co- 
lor, yellow,  and  speckled  of  all  colore;  its  nauve 
color  is  brown,  but  the  white  with  red  eyes,  and 
the  large  black  and  white  spotted,  and  the  yeUow, 
are  the  most  valuable.  Tame  rabbits  are  much 
larger  than  wild  ones,  and  their  flesh  very  delicate 
and  nutritive — very  litde  inferior  to  chicken,  pani- 
culariv  that  of  the'yellow  colored. 

4.  kabbits  are  kept  in  all  parts,  and  to  eooride- 
rable  extent  in  some  places,  particutaif  j  in  Eng- 
land, where  there  are  two  very  extensive  estsb- 
lishments,  one  in  Berks,  the  other  in  Oxfordshire ; 
the  former  feeds  white  rabbits  on  account  of  the 
superior  value  of  their  skins,  which  are  ofed  for 
hats  and  trimmings;  the  latter  feed?  about  nine 
hundred  in  huts,  or  hutches,  placed  in  abuUding 
erected  and  kept  solely  for  that  purpoee;  tbev 
make  about  36  bushels  of  dung  per  week,  whirk 
generally  sells  high,  being  very  powerful,  two 
loads  is  suflicient  for  an  acre  of  land. 

6,  The  rabbit-house  should  stand  on  a  dry 
foundation,  on  a  gentle  slope;  be  well  snpplied 
with  air,  and  also  with  drains  and  water  courses, 
by  which  means  all  rain  and  moisture  is  rapidly 
carried  off.  Exposure  to  much  damp,  whether  in 
or  out  of  doors,  is  fatal  to  rabbits;  they  are  like 
sheep  liable  to  the  rot. 

6.  In  large  establishments  the  huts  are  gene- 
rally placed  in  rows  one  above  another,  crentiy  in- 
clining backwards,  with  holes  in  the  hind  part  to 
throw  off*  the  urine;  the  lower  ones  resting'  upon 
stands  about  18  inches  from  the  ground,  for  the 
convenience  of  cleaning  under  them.  Hutche» 
for  breedinsr  rabbits  must  have  two  rooms— a 
feedmg  and  a  bed  room,  with  a  sikiing  door  to 
coufiae  them  while  cleaning.    Single  room  huts 
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ir«  sufficient  ibr  weened  rabbits  or  bucks,  as  the  | 
alter  must  always  be  kept  separate;  but  such  (or 
he  convenience  of  cleaning  should  have  a  false 
•ottom,  like  a  bird-cage. 

7:  The  floors  of  hutches  should  be  of  hard 
/ood,  planed  very  smooth,  that  their  water  may 
un  ofi,  as  it  is  considerable  when  ihey  are  /ed  on 
Teen  food;  and  their  troughs  should  be  edged 
nth  tin  or  iron,  as  their  teeth  are  very  destruc- 
ive  to  any  substance  not  hard  enough  to  resist 
hem.  The  troughs  should  also  be  narrower  at 
he  top  than  bottom,  to  prevent  them  scratching 
ut  their  food,  or  dunging  in  it.  Rabbits  should 
»e  fed  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  A  small  hoe  and  a 
ough-haired  brush,  are  the  best  implements  for 
leaning  their  houses.  When  their  dung  is  in- 
ended  for  sale,  no  litter  should  be  allowed;  but 
i^hen  it  is  to  be  used  on  the  farm  or  garden  at 
lome,  the  huts  should  be  supplied  with  perfectly 
Irv  refuse^  hay  or  straw,  (not  clover,)  every  day. 
rheir  dung^  when  gathered  up,  should  be  kept  m 
I  bin  out  ol  the  rabbit  house,  as  impure  air  is  par* 
icularly  to  be  avoided;  fbr  where  confined  in  any 
lumber,  they  will  not  remain  healthy  without 
)ienty  of  fresh  air.  A  run  abroad  fbr  young  reb- 
uts is  beneficial;  but  all  rebbits  must  be  separated 
IS  soon  as  they  are  fit  for  breeding,  else  they  will 
ear  each  other  to  pieces.  They  are  auarrelsome 
ind  mischievous  animals,  and  the  bucks,  when  at 
iberty,  destroy  many  of  the  young. 

8.  With  respect  to  form  and  shape,  the  short- 
egged  rebbits,  with  breadth  and  much  fiesh  are 
he  most  hardy  and  fatten  quickest;  but  these  can 
)nly  be  obtained  by  time  and  careful  selection. 
There  is  a  large  variety  called  the  "  hp-ean"  hav- 
ng  much  bone,  length  and  depth  of  body,  large 
sars  and  eyes,  and  their  flesh  is  high-colored,  firm 
aind  more  savory  than  the  other  varieties ;  and 
when  cooked  like  the  hare,  which  at  seven  months 
>ld  they  neariy  equal  in  size,  they  make  a  good 
iish.  The  large  white,  and  yellow  and  white 
species,  have  more  delicate  fiesh,  and  cooked  in 
the  same  way,  much  resemble  the  turkey  in  fla- 
vor. The  most  fancy  sort  are  the  lop-eared 
'<  smuU;"  they  have,  two,  three,  or  four  spots  of 
i^lor  on  each  side  the  nose,  and  in.  proportion  to 
the  number  and  regularity  of  these  spots,  there 
and  on  its  body,  so  is  it  valuable. 

9.  Like  poultry,  the  best  breeding  rabbits  are 
those  kindled  in  March.  The  doe  will  breed  at 
the  age  of  six  months;  and  the  time  of  her  going 
with  young  is  thirty  days.  The  buck  and  doe  are 
on  no  account  to  be  left  together;  but  their  union 
having  been  successful,  the  buck  must  be  directly 
withdrawn,  and  the  doe  tried  again  in  three  days, 
and  if  she  has  kindUd  she  will  refuse  him.  Some 
days  before  bringing  forth,  hay  is  to  be  given  to 
the  doe,  to  assist  in  making  her  bed,  with  the  fur 
which  instinct  instructs  her  to  tear  from  her  body 
for  that  purpose.  Biting  the  litter  is  the  first  sign 
of  pregnancy;  at  this  time  she  will  be  seen  sittmg 
on  her  haunches  tearing  off  the  fur;  and  on  the 
hay  being  given  she  will  with  her  teeth  shorten 
and  adapt  it  to  her  purpose. 

10.  They  generally  bring  forth  from  five  to  ten; 
and  it  is  profitable  to  destroy  the  weak  or  sickly 
ones,  if  more  than  five,  as  that  number  of  healthy 
Aill  grown  rabbits  are  worth  more  than  ten  of  an 
opposite  description,  and  the  mother  will  be  far 
less  exhausted ;  and  she  will  be  ready  for  the 
t>uck  again  at  the  end  of  six  or  seven  weeks,  when 


the  young  may  be  separated  from  her  and  wean 
ed.  Much  care  should  be  taken  that  the  doe,  af** 
ter  she  has  kindled,  should  not  be  approached  b^ 
the  buck  or  any  other  rabbit;  because  if  she  is 
harassed  about,  being  of  a  delicate  nature,  she 
will  cast  her  young  belbre  her  time.  If  the  doe  is- 
weakly  on  her  bringing  forth,  some  warm  fresh 
grains,  a  malt  mash,  scalded  fine  pollard  or  barley 
meal  will  warm  and  corofbrt  her. 

11.  Due  attention  must  also  be  given  against 
sudden  frost  or  cold,  and  particularly  damp  air } 
and  with  the  best  hay,  corn,  vegetables,  and  other 
food  and  attention,  rabbits  may  be  bred  through- 
out the  winter  with  nearly  the  same  success  as 
in  summer.  However,  the^  are  so  productive 
that  one  might  be  satisfied  with  five  litters  during 
the  warmest  part  of  the  year,  giving  the  doe  rest 
during  the  months  of  December,  January,  and 
February;  as  ^ve  litters,  on  a  low  calculation  of ' 
five  each  time,  would  produce  annually  twenty- 
five,  which  is  equal  to  one  thousand  from  tne 
small  stock  of  forty  does.  They  are  seldom  good 
breedera  afier  the  fifth  year;  the  buck  is  fit  for  use 
at  six  idonths,  and  is  in  perfection  ftom  one  to  three  - 
years. 

12.  Food.— The  art  of  feeding  rabbits   with 
safety  and  advantage,  is  to  let  the  principal  part 
of  their  food  be  clry  and  substantial ;  avoiding  - 
weeds  and  the  refuse  of  vegetables,  as  such  food 
is  too  watery  and  scouring,  and  can  never  be  an 
object  while,  the  nutritious  productions  of  the  fields 
may  be  obtained  in  plenty,  and  will  return  a  much 
greater  profit.    Though  rabbits  may  be  kept  and 
fattened  upon  roots,  green  vegetables,  ana  hay,, 
vet  they  will  pay  for  Com,  such  as  oats,  peas,  pol-^ 
lard,  or  shorts,  and  buckwheat;  and  will  always 
thrive  well  with  an  equal  allowance  of  vegetables, 
such  as  carrots,  potatoes,  raw,  baked,  or  steamed;, 
clover  and  meaaow  hay,  tares,  lucerne,  cabbage,, 
lettuce^  corn-leaves,  apples,  turnips,  parsnips  and 
beets,  in  fact  what  they  will  not  eat;  summer  sun- 
plies  them  with  a  variety  of  food  that  may  be 
gathered  every  where;  during  winter  give  them 
small  branches  of  the  green  c^ar.  and  small  birch 
and  apple  brush,  for  ihem  to  eat  the  bark. 

13.  The  better  the  Ibod,  the  greater  the  weight, 
quality  and  profit,  which  is  the  case  with  all  ani- 
mals. Many  fatten  with  grains  and  wheat  bran, 
(the  husk  of  wheat  sifled  ffom  the  flour,)  but  the 
rabbits'  flesh  being  dry,  a  small  allowance  of 
fresh  greens  is  desirable.  They  are  in  perfection 
for  feeding  from  tbe  fourth  or  fiflh  month;  and  it 
requires  two  months  to  make  them  completely  fat 
and  fleshy;  but  they,  like  sheep,  may  be  over  fat- 
tened. Castrated  rabbits  may  be  fattened  to  the 
weight  of  upwards  of  ten  pounds;  and  it  is  sue- 
cesstiiily  practised  in  Sussex,  where  capons  are  so 
numerously  reared.  The  operation  is  performed 
at  six  weeks  old. 

14.  In  killing  full  grown  rabbits,  afler  the  usual 
stroke  upon  the  neck,  the  throat  shoukl  be  cut  up- 
wards towards  the  Jaw  with  a  small  pointed  knife^ 
in  order  that  the  blood  may  be  discharged,  which 
would  otherwise  settle  in  the  head  or  neck.  Its 
flesh  is  esteemed  equally  digestible  as  that  of  fowls, 
and  of  course  equally  proper  fbr  the  table  of  in- 
valids; they  are  oest  when  yoang,  or  middle-aged, 
and  most  in  season  in  winter. 

15  The  rabbit  is  a  caressing  animal,  and  equal- 
ly fond  with  the  cat  of  its  head  being  stroked;  and 
not  altogether  destitute  of  courage,  having  beeo 
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frequently  known  to  attack  the  largest  cats,  and  to 
tear  their  hair  off'  by  the  mouth  full.  The  only 
proper  way  of  holdiNj;  them  is  by  their  ears. 

16.  Diseasti, — With  due  care  and  regular  at- 
tention, the  rabbit  is  not  liable  to  disease  or  sick- 
ness, but  should  any  disorder  attack  them,  it  is 
best  t«  kill  them.    If  they  become  pot-beHied  from 
being  fed  on  watery  (bod,  cure :  by  giving  good 
dry  hay  and  corn,  ground  malt  or  peas,  or  any 
substantial  or  absorbent  food.    Their  liver  com- 
plaints are  incurable,  and  such,  it  put  up  to  fatten, 
must  not  be  kept  aHer  they  have  attained  a  mode- 
irate  dejBtree  of  fatness,  as  they  are  liable  to  die 
suddenly*    If  dry  substantial  (bod  is  always  with- 
lin  their  reach,  they  will  seldom  require  medicinal 
•eare. 


From  the  Pannon'  Cabinet. 
RAISB    MORK  POULTRY. 

Since  the  time  that  Esop  wrote  the  history  of 
the  country  maid  and  the  milk-pail,  poultry  and 
«g^  have  not  sold  lor  a  better  price,  or  at  a  greater 
i)rofit,  than  they  have  within  these  few  years. 
This  is  believed  to  have  crrown  out  of  the  immense 
amount  of  travelling,  which  has  been  Increased 
and  promoted  by  the  fleetness  and  cheapness  of 
railroad  cars  and  steamboats.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  cause  of  it,  it  is  our  interest  to  sell  an  abun- 
dance of  eggs  and  poultry,  so  long  as  we  can  get  a 
good  profit  by  it.  I  was  pleased  with  the  sugges- 
tion made  bv  your  correspondent  Q.,  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Cabinet,  for  feeding  poultry  with 
Mled  potatoes,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  cheap  food, 
/and  may  be  always  at  hand.  A  farmer  near  Li- 
verpool, England,  keeps  a  large  stock  of  poultry 
'Of  various  kinds  in  the  same  enclosure,  with  sin- 
gular success.  He  has  nearly  an  acre  of  land  en- 
closed, with  a  close  fence,  about  seven  feet  high. 
'Within  this  enclosure  are  put  up  sheds  for  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  poultry,  to  secure  them  well  from 
'the  rain,  which  is  of  great  importance.  There  is 
a  small  stream  of  water  which  passes  through  the 
4ot,  to  which  they  all  have  access,  and  they  are  re- 
•guiarly  fed,  three  times  a-day,  with  boiled  pota- 
toes, which  is  their  only  food,  excepting  what 
^rass,  insects,  and  worms,  they  pick  up  in  their 
CQovements  through  the  lot. 

All  young  poultry  require  to  be  kept  dry,  and 
most  old  ones  are  the  better  for  it,  and  it  is  said 
fthat  young  turkeys,  during  their  tender  age,  are 
the  better  for  having  a  small  quantity  of  red  pep- 
per occasionally  mixed  with  their  food,  to  stimulate 
their  digestive  organs  to  greater  activity  when 
they  gormandize  too  much. 

The  practice  of  cuttinc^  up  chivef«,  garlic,  or 
onion-tops,  and  mixing  tnem  occasionally  with 
the  food  of  young  poultry,  is  well  known  to  most 
good  housewives,  and  is  thought  to  be  very  ser- 
viceable in  promoting  their  health.  K. 

Pequea,  Lancaster  Co.  Pa,  June  25,  183S. 
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Judge  Buel  says,  '^  It  has  been  found  that  the 
best  and  moat  butter  is  obtained  when  the  cream 
is  about  the  temperature  of  65  degrees — and  if 
the  temperature  is  over  60  degrees  the  quality  is 
inferior  and  quantity  diminished.  Hence  every 
/dairy  should  have  a  thermometer." 


From  Ibe  Wesiefl» 
THE    FARMER. 


Happiness  seems  to  have  fixed  her  ecat  in  re- 
ral  scenes.  The  spacious  hall,  the  spleiidid  equi- 
page, and  pomp  of  courts,  do  not  soothe  and  eoier- 
tain  the  mind  of  man  in  any  degree,  like  the  ^tr- 
dant  plain,  the  enamelled  mead,  tne  fraorrant  grost^ 
melodious  birds,  the  sports  of  beasts,  the  azoe 
skv,  and  the  starry  heavens. 

it  is  undoubtedly  a  fact,  that  in  proportion  to 
our  population  too  many  leave  the  occuparioii<^' 
agriculture  for  other  employment.  If  this  ari*« 
from  its  being  considered  that  the  emplojrmf^^ 
of  the  farmer  are  not  respectable,  it  is  a  great  mis- 
take. Every  thing  is  honorable  which  is  usei^l 
and  virtuous.  This  is  an  employment  instituted  by 
God  himself^  and  by  him  particularly  owned  and 
blest.  It  is  that  on  which  every  thing  depenk 
True  it  is  laborious  ;  but  then  laoor  brings  heahlv. 
is  the  foundation  of  the  farmer,  is  the  condition  o:' 
independence;  his  little  dominion  is  bis  own,  his 
comforts  arc  his  own,  and  he  is  not  at  the  mercy 
of  the  public  whim  and  caprice.  It  is  not  oec^ea- 
rily  the  case,  in  this  happy  country  eepecialiy,  that 
the  farmer  must  be  a  stupid,  ignorant  man.  fle 
is  taught  in  his  youth  the  first  rudiment  of  educa- 
tion, and  has  many  spare  hours  to  read.  Id  it» 
heat  of  the  summer's  noon,  and  by  the  long  wtatier 
evening's  fire,  he  has  much  time  for  his  boobs.  aiKi 
in  this  country  they  are  placed  within  the  reach  of 
all. 


FktMn  the  Watertown  (H.  Y.)  Scaeted. 
IMPORTANT  EXPERIMENT  IN  PLAITTING  CORST. 

A  few  weeks  since  we  published  a  communica- 
tion from  a  correspondent,  giving  the  results  ot 
an  experiment  in  planting  com,  by  Hart  Massey, 
esq.  of  this  village.  Mr.  Massey  called  u|kxi  ia 
on  Saturday  last  to  correct  an  important  eiror  in 
said  communication,  and  invited  us  persooaily  to 
examine  said  field,  which  we  accordingly  did,  and 
now  give  the  results  of  our  observation. 

Mr.  Massey  took  of  the  s^  com  with  which 
he  planted  the  field,  a  small  quantity,  and  soaiceJ 
it  in  a  solution  of  sal  nitre,  commonly  called  salt- 
petre, and  planted  five  rows  with  the  seeds  thus 
prepared.  The  remainder  of  the  ficM,  we  believe, 
was  planted  by  the  same  individuaL  Now  for 
the  result.  The  five  rows  planted  with  corn  pre- 
pared with  saltpetre,  will  yield  more  than  twenty- 
five  rows  planted  without  the  preparation.  The 
five  rows  were  untouched  by  the  worms,  whi'e 
the  remainder  of  the  field  suffered  severely  bj* 
their  depredations.  We  should  judge  that  not 
one  kernel  saturated  by  saltpetre  was  touched, 
while  almost  every  hill  in  the  adjoining  rows  sut- 
fcred  severely.  No  one  who  will  examine  the  field 
can  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  preparation.  He  will 
be  astonished  at  the  striking  aifference  beiweea 
th^e  five  rows  and  the  remainder  of  the  field. 

Here  is  a  simple  fact,  which  if  seasonably  and 
generally  known  would  -have  saved  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  the  farmers  of  this  county  aiooc 
in  the  article  of  com.  It  is  a  fact,  which  shmil4 
be  universally  known,  and  is,  in  all  probabllit)*, 
one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  modem  times  m 
I  he  neglected  science  of  agriculture.  A  t  al  I  e  vents, 
the  experiment  should  Se  extensively  tested^  as 
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the  remilts  are  deemed  certain,  while  the  expense 
ia  comparatively  nothing. 

Mr.  M.  also  stated  the  result  of  another  ex- 
periment tried  upon  one  of  his  apple-trees  last 
aprinjor.  It  is  a  fine,  thrifly,  healthy  tree,  about  26 
or  30  years  old,  but  has  never,  in  any  one  year, 
produced  over  about  two  bushels  of  apples ;  while 
m  blossom  fast  spring,  he  ascended  the  tree  and 
sprinkled  plaster  freely  on  the  blossoms,  and  rhe 
result  is,  that  it  will  this  season  bear  20  bushels  of 
apples.  Now  if  the  plaster  will  prevent  blast,  it 
is  a  discovery  of  great  importance.  Mr.  M.  was 
led  to  make  the  experiment  by  reading.an  account 
of  trees  adjoining  a  meadow  where  plaster  had 
been  sown  at  the  time  there  was  a  light  breeze  in 
the  direction  of  the  orchard,  the  trees  contiguous 
to  the  meadow  bearing  well,  whilis  the  others  pro- 
duced no  fruit 


Oir  THE  GREAT  RAFT  IN  RED  RIVER. 

To  tbe  Editor  of  tbe  Firmen'  Rtfteter. 

I  do  not  possess  as  accurate  inifbrmation  about 
the  great  rad  in  Red  river  ais  I  ought,  to  justify  as 
minute  a  description  of  it  as  you  wish  ;  but  I  give 
the  best  I  have,  only  warranting  it  to  be  substan- 
tially correct. 

The  raft  is  an  obstruction  of  fallen  trees  and 
logs,  that  have  entirely  reached  from  one  bank  of 
the  river  to  the  other,  and  firmly  fixed  in  its  hot-, 
torn  and  sides,  and  has,  with  mterval»  of  unob- 
atmcted  or  open  river,  occupied  a  space  of  from 
130  to  160  miles  in  extent.    Over  this  space,  in  a 
thousand  places,  a  foot  passenger  can  cross  with- 
OQt  wetting  his  feet,  ana  see  the  slow  current  be- 
low him.  About  one  half  the  river  has  been  filled 
with  alluvion,  on  these  logs,  which  has  given 
ffro  wth  to  a  dense  mass  of  cotton- wood  and  wil- 
fow  trees,  of  various  sizes,  forming  a  shelving 
bank,  that  will  never  be  removed  by  tlie  current. 
The  future  river  will  be  the  inroads  made  by  the 
engineer,  and  thd  current  of  the  stream,  on  the 
other  bank  of  the  fiver.  The  great  business  of  the 
engineer  has  been  to  enable  the  stream  to  clear 
itself  out.    When  the  country  was  first  occupied 
by  the  whites,  the  rsfl  was  about  150  miles  above 
Natchitoches,  and  about  20  or  30  miles  below  the 
bayoA  or  outlet  of  Lake  fiestineau.  At  this  bayon 
Capt.  H.  Shreeve,  the  U.  States^  engineer,  com- 
menced his  operations,  about  five  years  ago.  The 
rafl  once  formed,  of  course  stopped  all  the  drifl- 
wood,  and  increased  from  1  to  3  miles  a-year, 
according  to  the  number  and  heights  of  the  an- 
nual freshets,  and  decreased  below  about  half  that 
■pace.    The  growth  of  a  rich  swamp  being  gene- 
rally sappy  woods,  were  rapid  in  their  decay,  sub- 
jected as  they  were,  by  their  position,  to  bid  alter- 
nately wet  and  dry ;  and  as  they  decayed,  were 
loosened  and  carried  off  by  the  current,  which 
made  it  again  an  open  river.  This  accession  above 
and  secession  below  have  perhaps  been  going  on 
for  ages.  The  unequivocal  remains  of  the  raft,  in 
low  stages  of  water,  roa^  be  seen  in  numerous 
places  several  hundred  mites  below  where  it  late- 
ly was,  and  some  nearly  as  low  as  the  disembogue- 
ment  into  the  Mississippi.    The  original  forma- 
tion of  the  rail  may  probably  be  attri}>uted  to  one 
of  the  following  causes.     The  Red  river  is  a 
etraam  of  immense,  length  and  great  depth,  com- 
Voi.VI.--48 


pared  with  its  width,  and  is  very  crocked ;  its  soil 
a  very  fine  sand,  with  a  pure  vegetable  deposit;  its 
length  exceeds  1500  miles;  its  depth  averages 
from  15  to  20  feet,  and  its  wjdth  about  200  yards, 
as  near  as  my  eye-sight  enabled  me  to  judge. 
The  swamp  shows  that  the  river  has  frequently 
changed  its  channel;  and  this,  at  some  distant  date, 
may  have  occurred  on  the  rising  of  some  great  fhesh- 
et  making  a  new  channel,  which  has  been;^hoked 
by  the  falling  in  of  the  timber  from  both  sides, 
coupled  with  the  drift-wood.  Once  stopped,  all  the 
other  consequences  are  very  natural.     Another 
cause,  and'  more  probable,  may  be  that  the  Missis- 
sippi, receiving  its  waters  from  points  more  distant 
and  much  higher  up  the  country,  raises  it  higher, 
and  backs  the  water  up  all  its  tributaries  below 
the  Missouri  from  20  to  50  miles.    I  have  passed 
up  and  down  the  Red  river  when  it  was  so  backed 
up,  and  showed  little  or  no  current    The  drift- 
wood must  accumulate  at  these  places  in  immense 
quantities;  and  you  can  easily  suppose  how  pro- 
bable it  would  be  for  2  or  3  miles  of  drill-lojgs, 
with  their  roots  and  limbs  to  them,  intersecting 
each  other,  all  seeking  to  pass  out  at  the  same 
time,  as  the  Mississippi  should  fall,  would  reach 
from  side  to  side  of  the  river  and  lodge,  and  the 
press  of  the  upper  logs  would  make  the  jam  com- 
plete.   I  give  the  above  as  the  probable  causes. 
Tiiey  are  entitled  to  no  more  respect  than  as  they 
may  be  correct  deductions  from  the  facts  above- 
stated.    The  raft  once  removed  will  never  form 
again  where  the  river  is  open  to  its  proper  width. 
If  it  should  be,  by  the  back-water  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, it  will  be  at  a  point  below  where  50,000  bags 
of  cotton  now  have  tb  pass  to  market,  and  will  ne 
removed  before  it  can  have  time  to  form  into  i  any 
material  obstruction,  within  the  upper  part  of  the 
raft,  where  the  river  has  no  one  current  half  its 
proper  width,  fn  its  present  state  of  clearing  itself. 
Such  an  event  is  very  probable,  and  the  engineer, 
two  years  ago,  communicated  to  the  war  depart- 
ment such  probability,  and  a  steamer  has  been 
built,  to  remain  a  year  or  two,  till  the  river  clears  it- 
self to  its  proper  width. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  stoppage  of  the 
usual  passage  of  so  large  a  body  of  water,  and 
that  swelled  to  more  than  double  the  amount  by 
the  periodical  annual  freshets,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, have  been  very  great.  Immense  bodies 
of  fertile  lands  have  been  overflowed,  large  lakes 
have  been  formed,  (now  navigated  by  steamboats,) 
such  as  Lakes  fiestineau  ana  Caddoj  or  Soda;  and 
large  rivers  or  outlets  created,  which,  so  soon  as 
the  river  is  compelled  by  man  to  return  to  its  ac- 
customed channel,  and  shall  have  worked  out  a 
depth  equal  to  its  depth  above  and  below^  will  ba 
restored  verv  much  to  their  fbrmer  condition.  I 
think  it  probable  that  in  ten  years,  fine  crops  of 
cotton  and  com  will  grow  on  the  bottom  of  those 
lakes,  now  the  tract  of  the  steamboats,  and  fifly 
thousand  acres  of  the  richest  land  will  be  re- 
deemed from  neariy  a  perpetual  overflow.  The 
raft  region,  for  the  space  of  near  500  miles,  pre- 
sents generally  two  streams  or  outlets  and  inlets, 
as  the  upper  bavous  that  create  lake  Bestineau  on 
the  east,  and  lake  Caddo  on  the  west.  Where  the 
Caddo  waters,  come  in,  just  above  Hhreeveport, ' 
the  river  is  large  and  fine,  but  soon  expands  into 
the  fiayon  Pere;  and  where  that  comes  in,  it  again 
expands  into  the  fiondieu,  again  coming  in  near 
Alexandria;  and  they  each  carry  as  much  water 
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an  I  he  Red  river.  The  Bondieuia  now  the  river  of 
navigattooi  carrying  iwo-lhirds  of  the  water,  and 
threuiens  in  a  lew  yenra  to  throw  a  bar  across  the 
Red  river,  and  make  Natchitorhea  only  accesaible 
in  high  atagea  of  water.  The  ateamera  now  go 
to  Shreeveport,  100  miles  wiihin  the  late  rait,  in 
atagea  of  water  that  compel  them  to  leave  their 
freight  for  Natchiiochea  four  milea  above  the 
town.  Such  have  been  the  effecta  of  the  rail,  and 
aome  such  aa  1  have  ventured  to  anticipate,  will 
be  the  effect  of  its  removal.  The  river,  both  above 
and  below  the  rail  region,  haa  but  one  atream,  and 
that  a  noble  one;  audit  haa  been  the  object  of  the 
engineer  who  directs  tho  work,  to  make  it  but 
one  through  the  raA. 

The  modes  of  removal  have  been  as  various  aa 
the  di/Terencea  in  the  aituation  of  thinoa.  The  ob- 
ject has  been  to  do  more  than  to  enable  that  pow- 
erful agent,  the  current,  to  clear  itaelf  oat;  and  ao 
formidable  have  been  the  obataclea,  and  ao  vari- 
ous in  their  character,  that  it  has  required  all  the 
0kin  of  the  engineer,  with  the  aid  of  strong  na- 
tural talents,  and  the  possession  of  a  great  share 
of  that  uncommon  quality,  called  common  aenae, 
to  overcome  them.  Such  a  man  the  govern- 
ment has  found  in  Capt.  Shreeve*  One  of  the 
most  usual  modes  of  work  haa  been  to  place 
the  laborers  on  the  rail,  who  saw  all  key  logs,  or 
«uch  aa  aeemed  most  to  confine  others  to  their 
placea;  and  when  so  prepared  for  dismen^berment 
oy  their  previous  cuts,  the  cables  are  fixed  to 
Ihem  by  iron  wedges  at  their  ends,  driven  into  the 
Jogs,  and  the  steam  is  applied,  and  large  masses 
are  pulled  away.  These  logs  are  turned  over  to 
other  boats  in  the  rear,  that  cut  off  the  stump- 
£nds,  and  where  the  branches  pur  out;  and  the 
logs,  so  deprived  of  roots  and  branches,  float  on  the 
surface  without  the  danger  of  tangling  or  holding 
on  to  each  other,  and  are  passed  out  by  the  cur- 
rent, in  timea  of  high  water,  through  the  Missis- 
sippi into  the  ocean.  The  snaff-boat  comes  in  the 
rear,  removing  the  snags  or  other  logs  loo  firmly 
filled  for  the  first  pull,  and  runs  directly  on  the 
snag,  and  where  it  does  not  break  out,  it  is  fas- 
cenwl  to  the  chain  and  pulled  out  with  ease.* 
The  power  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  now  used  in 
America,  and  can  in  a  few  minutes  uproot  the  very 
largest  trees,  and  drag  them  from  their  residence. 
The  diameter  of  the  wire  of  the  chain  is  1^  inches, 
and  each  link  weighs  upwanls  of  15  pounds;  and 
the  power  is  such  that  the  tree  must  come,  or 
the  chain  will  anap.  It  liaa  been  equal,  fro  far,  to 
remove  every  thing  to  which  it  has  been  applied. 
A  cotton  wood  tree,  40  feet  long,  by  5  feet  diame- 
ter at  the  but,  three  or  four  feet  under  the  mud, 
haa  been  one,  if  not  the  greateat,  of  the  applica- 
tiona  of  its  power  that  I  have  aeen. 

The  iax^^er  portion  of' the  loga  are  used  to  fill  up 
all  the  matenai  outlets  of  the  main  stream,  and 
the  old  river,  whenever  a  new  one  has  been  made 
by  a  cut-ofi^  There  is  no  danger  of  their  being 
returned  by  high-water  into  the  main  river  again, 
as  it  is  the  unimrm  operation  of  the  master  stream 

*  Tha  snag-boat  is  a  steamboat,  the  invention  of 
Capt  Shreeve,  open  at  the  bow  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  with  two  Ituige  vertical  wheels  on  the  same  shaft, 
over  which  an  immense  chaio  is  passed,  and  this  lever 
operated  oo  by  the  water  wheel  shaft.  The  sna^  are 
niQ  into  this  uperture  at  the  bow,  and  so  made  fast 
far  the  levers  to  act  on. 


to  fill  op  the  moutha  of  all  its  outlets  vrheubm 
the  current  in  them  is  materially  cheeked. 

Another  usual  mode  of  work  ia  to  cui  all  the 
trees  from  islands  and  wearing  points  of  tha 
banks,  and  remove  the  wood;  and  the  stream  aa 
aided  will  remove  the  earth. 

Another  mode  is  to  cut  ofi*,  occasionally,  lai;ae 
bends  in  the  river,  whereby  many  miles  ofrA 
have  been  saved  the  clearing  by  a  cut  of  lOB 
yards.  When  (he  freshet  enters  these  cots  or  ca- 
nals, the  sides  fall  in,  and  dissolve  hke  sugar;  aad 
24  hours  gives  you  a  new  river.  These  ciit-o& 
save  labor,  improve  the  navigation,  by  increassng 
the  current,  and  furnish  a  oonvenieut  deposhorf 
for  drifl-wood.  These,  with  occasionally  making 
dams  across  lar^  rivers,  where  you  could  oa 
otherwise  matenally  check  the  current,  coastl- 
tute  the  principal  modes  of  applying  labor. 

The  operations  of  the  first  year  el^ured  up- 
wards of  100  miles  of  the  rail,  in  coDsequeooe,  as 
I  have  said  before,  of  the  logs  being  very  mtA 
decayed,  and  to  that  distance,  that  is  to  sSucere- 
port,  there  has  been  for  some  yean,  and  nov  is, 
an  excellent  steamboat  navigation.  The  diffiool- 
ties  above  that  place  have  been  very  great  iotod, 
and  have  occupied  all  the  time  siDoe,  till  iUaj 
last,  when  they  were  removed,  so  as  to  give  ps- 
sage  to  steamboats  250  miles  above  the  reA  to 
Fulton,  FortTowson,&c.  About  halfadoaenb^is 
have  been  plying  regularly  between  New  OHeaos 
and  these  places  since  that  time.  A  steamboat, 
with  a  few  hands,  will  have  to  reniain  in  the  rait 
for  a  year  or  two,  to  prevent  the  creation  of  new 
obstructions  from  the  banks  falling  in,  while  the 
stream  is  working  out  a  sufficient  passage  for  it- 
self. When  this  is  done,  the  river,  llkeul oibetB, 
will  take  care  of  itself,  and  will  furnish  a  safe  and 
convenient  high  road  to  market  of  the  prodncts 
of  what,  from  all  I  have  seen,  I  would  say,  is  t^ 
finest  cotton  country  in  the  United  States. 

A    PfJUfTKE. 


A  FIRST,  TBIAL  OF  BILK   CUI.TURE.(a) 

To  the  Editor  of  tiie  Farmers*  Register. 

fHanumd  Grove  P,  O.  Brunswklt,  Fa. 

Jhig,  11, 1SS8. 
I  promised  to  give  you  an  acoountoTaa  expe- 
riment I  made,  last  spring,  in  the  culture  of  en\k. 
I  shall  not  attempt  it  in  detail,  but  merely  ^ve  the 
result.  The  eggs  commenced  hatching  about  the 
1st  of  April ;  and  having  then  but  little  confideoca 
that  the  niacing  them  on  ice  would  retard  the  pro- 
cess, and  the  cocoonery  I  was  then  building  not 
being  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  worms,  fwv 
forc^  to  crowd  50  or  60,000  on  two  shelves  for  a 
week;  instead  of  which  every  day's  hatchii^ 
should  have  been  kept  separate  and  distinct.  So 
many  different  ages  having  been  mixed  up  to£^ 
ther,  made  the  labor  much  greater  about  the  time 
of  spinning.(6)  If  possible,  all  on  a  shelf  should 
spin  at  the  same  time.  I  determined,  however,  to 
try  an  experiment  of  about  30,000  eggs,  by  put- 
ting them  in  a  tin  box,  and  placine  them  diiectij 
on  the  ice,  which  was  done  after  many  hai 
hatched.  They  were  kept  on  the  ice  ten  days, 
and  then  taken  out,  and  in  a  {(&vr  days  they  haccb- 
ed  out  fully  as  well  as  the  first.  I  supposed  I  led 
in  all  90,000  worms,  and  not  having  a  sufficient 
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oi*  the  morus  multicauliSy  or  Chinese  mulberry 
leaf,  ai  that  time,  I  made  use,  in  part,  of  leaves 
from  uur  iiaiive  black  mulberry.*  The  worms  re- 
mained quite  healthy,  until' I  supposed  eight- 
tenths  had  spun  excellent  cocoons.  The  leaves  of 
the  common  mulberry  became  scarce.  I  had  to 
send  three  miles  /or  them ;  and  the  weather  being 
then  very  warm,  f  found  it  impossible  to  get  them 
to  the  cocoonry  before  they  became  heated  and 
dark,  which  caused  disease  amongst  the  remnant 
fed  with  the  native  mulbeny.  Some  died ;  and 
tho^e  that  spun  the  cocoons  were  not  as  perfect  as 
they  should  have  been.  Those  fed  with  the  Chi- 
nese mulberry  leaf  remained  healthy,  although 
the  shelves  were  within  a  few  feet  of  the  diseased 
9nes.  The  nursery  of  the  Chinese  mulberry  be- 
mg  convenient,  the  leaves  were  used  fresh  fmm 
the  tree,  or  placed  in  the  cellar  before  they  be- 
came warm,  and  sometimes  remained  two  or  three 
days  in  good  order.  I  think  that  worms  fed  with 
the  leaves  of  the  Chinese  mulberry,  are  not  as 
subject  to  disease  as  those  fed  from  our  native 
trees.  If  fed  with  the  former,  they  consume  every 
part  of  it ;  but  when  the  leaves  of  the  latter  are 
used,  they  refuse  a  large  portion,  which,  if  allow- 
ed to  remain  on  the  shelves,  will  certainly  produce 
disease. ^c)  The  labor  saved  in  gathermg  the 
leaves  of  the  Chinese  mulberry  being  so  consider- 
able, I  have  no  doubt  it  will  supersede  the  use  of 
ill  otiiers.  Some  have  calculated  this  saving  of 
abor  at  nine-tenths,  and,  1  think,  are  not  far  out. 
[  have  weighed  lAO  lbs.  of  cocoons,  which  I  am 
low  reeling.  One  of  the  hands  gets  half  a  pound 
)f  raw  silk  per  day.  The  reeling  is  done  on  a 
-eei  I  had  built  at  home,  aller  a  mcrael  I  purchased 
ast  summer,  in  Uartfonl,  Coiuiectkut,  for  five 
lollars ;  and  I  think  they  can  be  made  for  three 
loltars.  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  equal  to  the 
>atent  reels,  so  inuch  puffed  at  the  north.  I  can 
;ee  but  little  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  silk 
nade  from  the  two  different  kinds  of  mulberry ; 
ixcept  that  made  with  the  Chinese  has  a  lustre, 
vhich  gives  it  a  superiority.  I  made  but  one  crop 
his  season.  I  have  no  doubt  that  three  crops  can 
>e  made;  and  I  should  have  attempted  it,  if  1 
;ould  have  procured  the  eggs.  The  hands  1  had 
employed  were  double  the  number  necessary. 
\ily  object  was  to  instruct  them  in  the  business, 
o  as  to  be  ready  for  a  much  larger  crop,  another 
'ear.  One  of  the  hands,  alter  attending  the  worms 
wo  weeks,  could  have  managed  halt  I  fed  in  the 
isual  way.  It  is  quite  a  mistaken  notion  with 
ome,  that  slave  labor  wilt  not  answer  in  the  cut- 
u re  of  silk.  I  had  some  white  hands  employed ; 
)Ut  I  also  had  some  blacks,  who  were  little  inferior 
0  the  best  white  laborers,  and  are  now  reeling  ex- 
ellent  silk.  One  of  the  black  hands,  now  only 
ight  years  old,  I  found  very  useful  in  feeding 
rorms,  and  can  now  reel  well.  1  have  no  doubt, 
[luch  of  the  labor  i  bestowed  was  unnecessary,  as 
\\e  Inisiness  was  entirely  new  to  all  employed. 
The  cocoonry  I  hail  buih  is  40  feet-  by  34,  and  16 
:et  pitch,  well  fitted  up  with  shelves, on  the  most 
pproved  northern  plan.  The  house  shook)  t>e 
^ell  ventilated,  to  aaaiit  the  air  freely  through,  or 
lie  worms  will  certainly  become  diseased.  Ihave 
o  doubt  that  a  house  built  of  logs  is  equal  to  any 
[lat  can  be  fitted  up ;  and  the  barns  now  used  for 
ibacco  can  eaaity  be  converted  into  cocoonries,  I 
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have  dOflOO  nMrasmuUicatUis  or  Chinese  mulber- 
ry trees,  and  a  nursery  that  will  afford  from  80,000 
to  100,000  cuttinffs  this  fall.  Should  the  silk  crop 
fail,  (fbr  which  I  have  no  fears,  being  so  fairly 
tested,)  I  would  certainly  plant  an  orchard  of  the 
Chinese  mulberry  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
stock.  I  find  both  horses  and  cattle  remarkably 
fond  of  the  leaf,  and  I  think  we  have  no  coarse  fo- 
rage possessing  more  nutriment.  I  think  an  acre 
of  land  planted  in  mulberry  trees,  will  produce  as 
much  in  weight,  (the  leaves  being  easilv  cured,) 
as  our  best  grass  meadows.  In  the  southern  and 
middle  counties  of  Virg^inia.  The  trees  will  yield 
several  crops  of  leaves  in  one  year. 

I  commenced,  like  roost  othere,  with  too  creat 
a  number  of  worms,  before  I  had  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  leaves,  and  but  little  knowledge  of  tlie 
business.  From  6,000  to  10,000  are  fully  sufficient 
to  commence  with.  The  worms,  in  the  4th  and 
5ih  age,  eat  an  incredible  quantity  of  leaves ;  and 
if  the;^  are  not  fed  plentifufly,  it  prolongs  the  time 
of  Rpmning,  and,  therefore,  increases  the  labor. 
One  of  my  neighbors  fed  but  few  worms,  and  they 
commenced  spinning  in  25  da^s ;  while  mine  were 
40  days  before  a  cocoon  was  formed.(d)  Taking 
every  thing  into  concideration,  I  think  the  crop  a 
fair  one,  and  am  willing  to  try  three  creps  next 
year.(«) 

I  shall  have  more  trees  than  will  be  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  business  next  year,  and  am  willing  to 
dispose  of  part  of  my  stock. 

Thomas  Hicks. 

A7)t€8,  by  the  Editor, 

(a)  It  is  with  much  ^tification  that  we  hate  re- 
ceived, and  present  to  our  readers,  this  account  of  a 
first,  and  therefore  imperfect,  experiment  of  silk-cul- 
ture in  Virginia.  The  writer's  lorality  is  precisely 
that  which  offers  the  strongest  inducements,  and  pro- 
mises the  highest  profits,  for  this  Irasiness ;  and  we  feet 
assured  that  he  will  so  correct  bis  first  (and  always  in- 
evitable) mistakes,  as  to  be  able  to  prove,  practically 
and  satisfactorily,  the  soundness  of  the  position  Which 
we  have  long  ago  assamed,  and  again  recently  asserted, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  profits  of  silk-eultore  in  the 
northern  states,  they  may  be  far  surpassed  in  Virginia, 
by  applying  equal  skill,  care,  and  industry,  to  the  su- 
perior advantages  of  our  better  climate,  and  cheaper 
land  and  labor.  The  interest  which  we  feel  in  this 
subject,  and  the  value  attached  to  the  experiment  and 
labors  of  our  correspondent,  will  induce  the  making 
some  remarks  and  stiictures  on  parts  of  bis  communi- 
cation ;  which,  for  convenience,  will  be  appended  in 
the  form  of  notes  to  the  passages  referred  to. 

(6)  The  keeping  together  worms  of  different  time» 
of  hatching  was  a  very  great  error,  and  must  have 
caused  loss,  and  injury  to  the  worms,  in  all  their  differ- 
ent "ages,"  or  times  of  moulting,  by  the  difference  of 
time  in  which  they  were  commenced  and  ended,  av 
well  as  the  injury  found  at  the  time  of  spinning. 

(c)  The  bad  condition  of  the  leaves  of  the  Native 
mulberry,  used  for  the  latter  worms,  was  sufficient  to 
account  for  their  being  less  healthy  food,  and  producing 
inferior  silk,  to  the  Chinese.  It  will  require  a  much 
more  careful  and  fair  experiment  thaik  this,  to  establish 
the  fact,  that  worms  may  not  be  kepi  as  healthy,  and 
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Mtd*  to  produce  ••  mucfa,  and  periiapi  u  good  silk*  on 
Qie  natiro  mulbennr,  aa  on  the  Chinaae ;  tbouf|;h  there 
•re  ftiU  enough  of  atrperior  advantagea  in  the  latter 
Idnd,  in  other  reepecta. 

{d)  The  prolongation  of  the  time  before  the  worms 
begin  to  spin,  whether  cau9«d  by  scant  feeding,  want 
of  warmth,  or  any  thing  else,  is  doubtleas  attended  by 
loaa  in  mor^  reapects  than  the  mere  additional  food 
thereby  required,  and  the  labor  of  giving  it.  The 
health  and  vigor  of  the  inaecta  must  suffer,  and  the 
quantity  of  silk  finally  produced  by  each  will  be  leaa. 
A  compaiiaon  of  his  cocoona  which  were  not  formed 
before  the  worms  were  40  daya  old,  with  thoae  of  hia 
neighbor,  which  were  begun  at  25  daya  old,  wouM 
probably  have  shown  the  superiority  of  the  latter. 

(e)  We  fear  that  the  attempt  at  three,  or  even  two 
crops  of  cocoons  in  a  year,  will  not  aucceed,  except  to 
the  great  injury  and  destruction  of  our  correapondent'a 
young  mulberry  treea.  At  least,  we  would  adviae  his 
making,  at  first,  but  a  amall  experiment  of  double  or 
triple  cropa ;  and  the  aecond  or  third  feedinga  to  be 
confined  to  a  certain  portion  of  hia  trees,  ao  that  the 
degree  of  injury  may  be  obaeired,  and  properly  esti- 
mated. 


Prom  the  Fanner  aai  GarieMt* 
COB-MBAb  AND  COB-MILU. 

A  friend  and  eorredpondent  in  Ohio  haa  request- 
ed aome  infbrmalioa  aa  to  the  value  of  cobe 
ground  with  the  com,  and  the  cheapest  and  beat 
mill  for  grinding  them  together. 

That  a  very  great  saving  ia  eflected  in  feeding 
animals  by  grinding  their  food  does  not  admit  of  a 
doubt ;  and  the  explanation  of  the  fact,  as  given 
by  Raspail  and  Dutrochet,  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 
It  is  also  certain  that  when  nutritive  matter  is  pro* 
perly  divided  and  incorporated  with  some  sub- 
stance suitable  for  the  action  and  distention  of  the 
stomach,  that  a  much  less  quantity  wiU  suffice, 
and  the  animal  be  in  equally  good  condition. 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  finfflish  custom 
of  substituting  cut  straw  for  hay  in  feeding  with 
grain,  a  saving  of  one-half  of  the  expense  being 
made  by  feeding  with  cut  straw  and  ground  grain, 
over  feeding  with  hay  and  unground  grain,  accord- 
iqg  to  the  old  mode.  Neither  the  straw,  or  the 
COD  contain  any  great  amount  of  nutriment  in 
themselves,  but  they  assiat  the  digestive  functions, 
and  render  the  accompanying  nutriment  more 
available.  The  cob  however  has  much  the  ad- 
vantage of  straw  in  every  respect;  and  experience 
shows  that  those  lose  much  wno  waste  this  impor- 
tant part  of  the  corn  crop. 

Some  interesting  experiments  have  been  record- 
ed, in  the  N.  £.  Farmer,  on  the  subject  ot  fattening 
animals  on  corn  and  cob-meal.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Perley  in  describing  his  method  of  using  the  food 
•ays: — 

*'f  have  for  several  years  practised  having  my 
com  and  cot)s  ground  together;  breaking  the  cobs 
fine  by  pounding,  and  grinding  one  peck  of  com 
with  a  bushel  of  the  cobs.  Meal  made  of  this 
composition,  I  scalded,  and  made  about  as  thick 
as  common  hasty  pudding,  or  mixed  about  one 
pack  of  tha  meal  with  about  three  paekaof  boiltd 


potatoes,  thickened  lo  the  ooosisteocy  of 

There  were  no  hogs  in  the  neighborhood  grew  ao 

fast,  or  were  fit  to  kill  sooner  in  autumn/' 

In  the  Masanrhusetts  Agricultural  Repo»itory  ii 
a  communication  from  Mr,  Rice  of  Shrewaboiy, 
in  which  he  says: 

**The  very  best  provender  I  have  ever  used  for 
fnttenlng  cattle,  is  corn  and  cobs,  ground  together. 
The  reason  I  consider  the  cob  useful  is,  it  swdk 
in  the  creature,  and  keeps  him  in  good  order;  in  bo 
one  instHnce  since  I  have  fed  with  this  meal,  have 
my  cattle  been  out  of  order  by  being  cloyed,  or 
scouring;  they  are  at  all  times  regular;  but  when  I 
fbrmeriy  fed  with  dear  Indian,  or  oats  and  In^s, 
these  difBculties  frequently  occurred,   and  ihef 
would  lose  as  mueh  in  two  or  three  days,  aa  they 
would  gain  in  a  week.    The  second  year  thai  1 
made  use  of  this  kind  of  provender^  I  thougitf  I 
would  trv  an  experiment,  by  feeding  one  ox  with 
com  and  oata  ground,  the  other  with  cocn  and 
cobs,  having  one  yoke  oxen  so  equally  matched 
that  no  one  who  viewed  them,  appeared  eatiEM 
which  was  best.    The  cob  is  compoted  to  make  a 
little  more  than  one-third,  therefore  I  nixed  the 
other  with  one-third  oats,  which  warn  my  ibnaer 
mode.    I  gave  each  ox  an  equal  quantity  at  a 
time,  exeept  that  the  one  which  had  com  and  oa^ 
some  days  became  dainty,  and  woold  not  ear  bm 
allowance;  while  the  one  fed  with  ec»b-aieal  iKpi 
on  his  regular  course.    When  taken  to  market 
and  slaughtered,  the  oxen  weighed  2B  inadred 
and  a  half,  the  one  fed  oneora  and  oais  hsd  152 
lbs.  of  tallow,  and  weighed  about  half  a  hundred 
more.    The  one  fed  on  cob-meal  hadl6SlbB.of 
tallow,  and  the  butcher  pronounced  his  aieat  half 
a  dollar  in  the  hundred  better  than  thai  of  the 
other," 

In  the  thiid  vol.  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  fat 
promoting  Agriculture,  is  an  exceUent  paper  by 
Dr.  Mease,  in  which  the  utility  of  giindii^  the 
cobs  with  the  corn  is  cleariy  uiowb,  both  ioa 
analogy  and  actual  experiment.  And  «e  befieve 
that  wnerever  it  has  oeen  tried,  or  wherever  the 
means  of  grinding  can  be  had,  it  has  been  ap- 
proved, ana  will  m  found  of  great  value. 

So  far  as  we  are  acquainted,  eoba  afler  besv 
broken,  cue  ground  in  the  comm<m  mdlstooes  wiio 
the  com.  The  same  machinery  used  lor  friod^g 
plaster  of  Paris  or  gypsum,  has  been  finnid  efica- 
cious  for  grinding  cob-meal ;  the  ptater  ctackec 
reducing  the  rob  sufficiently  fbr  the  aclkn  oC  the 
stones.  M  r.  fiuckminster,  speaking  of  niBchinery 
for  this  purpose,  says, — ''/or  making  cob«nieai  we 
placed  in  our  mill  a  pair  of  laige  atonee,  cut  the 
eye  of  the  mnner  12  inches  at  top,  and  14  or  15 
inches  at  t>ottom,  and  bosomed  it  out  large,  as  we 
term  ir.  In  this  manner  it  answeia  every  purpose 
for  grinding  and  cracking  com  in  the  ear." 

The  cast  iron  bark  mill  has  been  used  lor  crack- 
ing cobs  to  some  extent,  and  where  a  m91  is  cso- 
venient  to  grind  the  cobs  and  com  afler  cra^ng^ 
would  answer  a  good  purpose;  and  we  can  see  so 
reason  why  one  constmcted  on  the  same  principle, 
and  like  those  worked  by  a  horse  or  water  power, 
might  not  be  constmcted  to  reduce  the  coos  and 
com  sufficiently  fine  to  answer  instead  of  the  onii- 
nary  process  of  grinding.  It  must  be  remember- 
edf  however,  that  the  gwdneas  of  cob  meal  moat 
always  in  a  great  measure  be  dependent  on  In 
fineness.  Where  it  is  an  object  to  provide  a  uiifi 
of  this  kind|  any  farmer  who  has  a  hone-power 
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thnMbto^  machine,  may  with  little  expense  pro- 
cure ordmaiy  myifltones,  and  by  attachinc^  a  crack- 
er aa  for  a  plaster  mill,  or  arrangioK  the  stones 
themselves  as  recommended  by  M  r.  Buckminster, 
have  a  mill  not  only  useful  for  grinding  cobs  but 
all  the  grain  he  intends  for  feeding.  As  the  pow- 
er required  would  be  lessened  as  the  velocity  was 
decreased,  two  horses  would  run  a  pair  of*^  mill- 
atones,  it  is  believed,  with  as  much  ease  as  four  do 
tiie  larger  thrashing  machines. 


From  dM  PrankHii  (Vy.)  FSnner.) 
MAITAGBMSJIT  A9D  DtSBABBa  Or  HOGS. 

jfgricuUyralSoeieiff. 

I  have  seen  in  a  late  number  of  the  Franklin 
Farmer,  jrour  circular  address,  calling  upon  the 
inends  of  improvement  for  essays  upon  a  number 
of  important  sut^ects  relating  to  the  agricultural 
interestsand  pursuits  of  our  state.  Approving  hear- 
tily the  noble  objects  of  the  State  Society,  I  read 
vour  address  with  great  satisfaction  ;  and  I  cannot 
Dot  believe,  that  the  action  of  the  Society  will 
brinff  about  the  most  gratifying  results  in  improv- 
ing the  science  of  agriculture,  and  hence  the  con- 
dition of  the  husbandman:  for  I  cannot  doubt, 
that  every  one  who  desires  improvement  himself 
and  who  would  derive  useful  information  from 
othera  wilt  hold  himself  bound  to  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  ^neral  stock  of  knowledge.  There 
are  raw  intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  know  some- 
thing unknown  to  othera,  and  it  is  by  an  inter- 
change of  sentiment  and  opinion,  as  well  as  of  ex- 
perience and  praotice,  that  the  formers  of  the 
country  wilt  be  able  to  see  and  reject  the  errore 
of  their  husbandry  and  adopt  those  modes  instead 
which  lead  to  improvement  and  succeas.  In  this 
view,  I  offer  an  humble  tribute,  which  at  least  has 
tke  merit  of  a  well  meant  design  of  benefiting 
others  in  some  respects. 

The  oommencement  of  our  prosperity  may  be 
dated  from  the  period  when  our  agriculturists 
tamed  their  attention  to  the  raising  of  stock  for 
export ;  and  as  the  consumption  and  demand 
have  increased  in  a  ratio  with  the  increase  of 

Sspulation  and  wants  of  the  people  of  the  United 
tales,  the  bostness  haa  become  a  source  of  wealth 
to  Kentucky.  And  no  where  has  the  improve- 
ment of  stock  been  so  great  and  so  general,  nor 
more  seal  and  perseverance  manif^ted  to  procure 
the  breeds  of  horses,  asses,  catde,  sheep  and  hogs. 
In  enumerating  these  descriptions  of  stock,  the 
last  is  not  the  least  important  in  bringing  wealth 
to  the  state,  and  should  be  looked  to  with  a  fbster- 
iogcare  and  attention. 

Under  tliis  belief,  I  humbly  submit  to  the  pub- 
lie  through  you,  the  following  observations  on 
the  management  of  hogs,  with  some  remarks  on 
some  of  their  cKseases. 

In  giving  my  views  on  these  subjects,  I  deem 
it  important  to  state  some  of  the  various  ways  of 
raising,  feeding  and  fitttening  hogs  in  different  sec- 
lions  of  the  country, ^which,  according  to  circum- 
stances, soil  and  climate,  will  differ ;  and  conclude 
with  my  views  as  to  the  best  mode  to  be  adopted 
by  the  fiumers  of  Kentucky  under  her  peculiar 
cMtnmstances.    In  Europe  and  many  parts  of  the 


United  States,  hogs  are  indispensaMv  kept  in 
pens  or  sties,  and  as  the  numbers  raised  are  com- 
paratlvely  small,  there  is  no  great  expense  attend- 
ing the  manner  of  feeding  them ;  indeed  this  is 
the  roost  economical,  cheap  and  convenient  me* 
thod  of  fattening  that  could  be  adopted  in  any 
country  where  the  number  fed  is  small.  In  some 
of  the  New  England  States  large  buildings  have 
been  erected  for  raising  and  fattening  hogs  on  an 
extensive  scale,  fed  almost  exclusively  on  ve^- 
tables  produced  on  a  few  acres  of  land,  which 
gives  a  profit  of  50  per  cent,  more  than  any  other 
way  in  which  the  products  of  the  land  could  be 
disposed  of.  On  this  extensive  scale,  the  btni- 
ness  is  unsonnected  with  any  other,  havtog  for  its. 
object  the  raising  and  fettening  of  hogs  alone, 
for  it  requires  the  most  strict  attention  which  daily 
habit  and  the  most  scrutinizing  observation,  in 
time  reduced  to  a  peifect  system,  can  give.  It 
was  ascertained  to  a  fraction,  what  each  hog 
would  eat  at  a  meal,  which  was  measured  out  to 
him  three  limes  a  dav,  the  quantity  according  to 
age,  allowing  six  of  the  same  age  to  occupy  a  sty, 
which  was  reffulariy  littered  and  cleaned  out 
once  a  day.  The  amount  of  vegetables  required 
per  day,  and  the  necessity  of  the  different  vane- 
tics  coming  on  in  due  season,  would  require  great 
attention.  At  the  first  view  of  the  subiect,  we 
would  conclude  that  a  piggery  condoctea  in  like 
manner  in  Kentucky,  would  be  equally  profitable. 
But  not  so — there  would  be  this  difference: — 
The  price  of  pork  and  lard  in  Boston  is  more 
than  50  per  cent,  higher  than  in  Louisville :  and 
the  profit  accruing  from  the  superabundance  of 
manure,  which  is  worth  from  two  to  three  dollara 
h  load  in  the  New  England  States,  will  amount  to 
a  large  sum,  which  with  us  would  be  excluded 
from  the  estimate,  as  it  will  bring  nothing  here 
on  sale,  though  useful  to  the  land  on  which  the 
hogs  are  fattened.  .  In  900  hogs  annually  sold, 
these  causes  would  produce  a  difference  of  per- 
haps three  thousand  dollara  in  favor  of  the  New 
England  piggery. 
Say  200  hogs  at  200  lbs.  each,  40,000  lbs. 

pork  at  10  cents  in  Boston,  94,000 

For  their  manure,  1,000 

95,000 
40,000  lbs.  pork  at  Louisville,  at  5  cents.      2,000 

Leaving  a  difference  in  Avor  of  the  New 
England  piggery,  3,000 

In  no  way  could  an  extensive  piggery  be  made 
profitable  to  us  but  by  being  connected,  with  a  dis- 
tillery. The  expenses  would  then  be  much  les- 
sened; for  it  would  require  but  a  few  vegetables 
or  little  meal  added  to  the  slop  of  the  distillery 
to  make  the  swill  highly  nutritive.  They  might 
be  put  to  graze  in  the  summer  and  swill  given 
them  occasionally  and  again  put  in  the  fbll. 

The  manner  of  feeding  ana  fattening  hogs  now 
generally  adopted  in  this  state,  seems  to  me  to  be 
well  calculated  for  our  method  of  cultivation. 
Tsdcing  into  consideration  the  products  and  the 
great  number  of  hogs  fatted  for  other  markets,  to- 
gether with  a  great  number  of  beef  cattle  annu- 
ally grazed  and  fed,  the  system  is  complete.  In 
winter,  they  are  amply  supplied  with  food  from 
the  refused  eom  and  pudding  of  the  cattle— two 
or  three  hogs  to  each  head  of  cattle  finding  thus 
abundant  suslenaiioe.    In  the  ipriDgi  whmi  the 
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cattle  are  no  longer  ted,  the  hogs  are  put  on  the 
exuberant  clover  Geld,  which  waa  sown  for  the 
double  purpose  of  enriching  the  land  and  supply- 
ing rich  food  (or  their  cattle  and  hogs.  In  due 
time,  when  the  clover  becomes  htird,  and  unfit 
4br  the  hogs,  it  is  given  up  to  the  earth,  and  they 
are  removed  to  the  rye  fields,  there  to  fatten  and 
complete  another  system  of  manuring,  so  admira- 
bly adapted  to  our  lands  and  our  wants.  So  soon 
as  the  rye  field  is  consumed,  the  corn  field  is  rea* 
•dy  to  receive  them,*  and  in  due  time  they  are 
ready  for  market,  leaving  the  fields  and  pastures 
Tioher  than  they  were. 

Although  this  arrangement  is  good  for  feeding 
and  fattening,  yet  there  are  other  important  mat- 
ters in  relation  to  their  raising  and  health,  which 
in  no  wise  should  be  neglected.  Experience  has 
taught  me,  that  no  matter  how  many  pigs  a  sow 
has  over  six,  they  should  be  reduced  to  that  num- 
ber, always  retaining  the  large  and  healthy  ones  ; 
for  I  can,  and  will  demonstrate,  that  six  pigs  will 
make  more  pork  at  12  or  18  months  old,  than 
eight  would  of  the  same  litter — and  eight  will 
make  more  than  ten.  Give  to  the  six  the  food 
which  you  would  give  the  eight  or  ten,  and  you 
will  find  in  the  result  the  truth  of  my  statement 
proven.  It  is  essential  that  pigs  be  kept  fat  while 
sucking,  and  to  have  them  so,  six  is  a  better  num- 
ber than  eight  or  ten.  At  weaning  time  or  when 
mxty  days  old,  the  time  when  the  sows  decline 
in  milk,  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
pigs,  having  them  regulaHy  led  either  with  corn 
or  swill,  for  at  this  juncture,  they  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  root  for  themselvea^  and  will  rapidly  lose 
their  flesh  and  their  health,  and  their  growth  will 
be  retarded,  if  iefl  to  shill  for  themselves.  If  they 
are  kept  fat  during  the  fall,  ivhen  provisions  are 
plenty  and  cheap,  they  will  keep  thrifty  and  well 
through  the  winter,  on  very  moderate  feeding; 
but  1  prefer  liberal  feeding  throughout.  The  food 
is  by  no  means  thrown  away,  as  you  will  have 
more  pork  and  not  any  more  com  consumed  in 
the  end. 

Hogs  should  be  kept  free  from  diseases;  parti- 
cularly the  disease  of  worms,  which  is  very  per- 
nicious and  a  constant  attendani  on  poor  hogs. 
Liberal  feeding  at  all  times,  is  the  best  preventive, 
but  when  it  is  not  in  the  crUff  brimstone,  spirits  of 
turpentine,  or  tar  mixed  with  their  food  will  reme- 
dy the  evil.  All  hogs  are  more  or  less  subject  to 
worms;  but  some  are  so  overcharged,  that  their 
intestines  are  literally  filled  with  them,  and  unless 
they  are  extirpated,  it  is  throwing  away  corn  to 
feed  them,  for  in  this  condition  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  fatten  them;  they  will  consume  twice 
as  much  as  a  hog  will  not  troubled  with  them, 
as  the  nutritious  juices  are  taken  up  by  the  worme, 
and  their  fetid  excrement  is  all  that  is  Iefl  us  a 
miserable  substitute  for  sustenance. 

The  most  fatal  disease  of  hogs  is  the  swelled 
throat  or  quinsy.    This  too,  is  easily  prevented. 


*  We  presume  our  writer  does  not  intend  to  be  un- 
dentood,  that  the  hogs  are  turned  into  the  corn  field; 
ior  though  this  practice  may  be  adopted  by  some,  the 
more  general  custom  is  to  put  them  m  a  larce  pen  ad- 
joining, into  which  the  com  is  thrown.  If  me  com  is 
not  sufficiently  ripe  when  the  rye  is  consumed,  old 
com  is  fed  to  the  hogs;  and  indeed,  the  feeders  gene- 
rally, we  believe,  prefer  beginning  to  feed  them  on 
old  com  after  they  are  put  up— introducing  the  new 
radier  cautiously  and  gradually.— £(2.  F,  Farmer. 


I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  it  proceed 
from  indigestion,  caused  by  feeding  on  hard  grass- 
es or  clover  in  their  declining  state;  and  my  suc- 
cessful practice  as  a  preventive  for  the  last  eight 
years  is  a  strong  confirmation.    Yet  it  maiten  not 
concerning  the  cause,  provided  there  is  a  reosedy. 
The  disease  in  the  last  stage,  is  highly  inflamiaatcK 
ry,  but  at  no  time  infectious.    It  is  ao  aoconala- 
tion  of  matter  formed  between  the  gtaoda  of  the 
jowl,  which  continues  to  inflame  ttU  the  hog  diet 
of  suflbcation.    The  disease  may  be  cured  befere 
and  afler  the  matter  begins  to  form;  but  as  it  may 
be  more  satisfactory  to  state  my  experience  and 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  I  will  give  an  instance 
as  coming  under  my  observation,  and  concJade 
with  ray  practice  as  a  cure  and  preventive,    fn 
1830, 1  discovered  the  disease  among  my  hogs  by 
the  death  of  one  of  my  fattest.    As  soon  as  possi- 
ble, I  had  them  removed  from  the  clover  field,  and 
put  in  a  spacious  pen,  where  they  were  fed  wi^ 
as  much  com  as  they  would  eat  after  it  was 
glazed  with  tar  and  as  much  ashes  put  on  m 
would  adhere  to  the  grains.    They  still  contkmed 
to  die  till  I  lost  to  the  number  o£  fifteen.    This 
great  number  dying  out  of  eighty,  caused  me  t» 
doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy,  or  that  the  ds- 
ease  was  too  rapid  for  its  effect.    Shordy  af^er^ 
they  were  put  up  (o  fatten,  which  they  did  ven 
readily,  and  I  was  led  in  doubts  as  to  the  eSeet  if 
the  medicine,  until  the  day  I  butchered,  when  I 
found  lumps  of  coagulated  matter  in  the  jowls  of 
many,  about  the  size  of  a  hazelnut  or  larger^ 
without  any  signs  of  inflammation  around  them. 
I  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  would 
have  died  had  it  not  been  for  the  remedy  applied, 
and  that  the  disease  of  those  that  died  had  ad- 
vemced  too  far  to  be  cured  by  any  remedy.    Ob- 
serving that  hogs  kept  in  sties  never  had  the 
quinsy,  I  attributed  it  to  the  wholesome  quatiiy  of 
food  they  ate,  and  on  the  contrary,  the  cause  (A 
their  having  it  out  of  sties,  to  the  pernicious  qoali- 
ties  of  hard  dry  grasses.    Since  1830, 1  have  in- 
variably  given  my  hogs,  during  the  spring  an^ 
summer  months  when  grazing,  slop  or  swiU  once 
a  week  or  oflener,  consisting  of  kitchen  slop  with 
cooked  vegetables  of  various  kinds,  apples^  &c., 
with  bran  or  a  little  meal,  mashed  to  a  [oste,  sa/i- 
ed  and  cooled  off  by  adding  a  quantity  of  water, 
and  occasionally  brimstone  or  aaltpeCie.    Since 
the  above  date,  my  attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  raising  and  fattening  of  hogs  ontheproduels 
of  a  small  farm,  and  I  have  never  yet  Vosl  a  hog 
by  this  disease,  nor  in  my  recollection  by  any  other. 
My  opinion  is  still  further  supported  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  swelled  throat,  by  its  being  less  fre- 
quent since  the  practice  lately  adopted  in  putting 
the  hogs  to  graze  when  the  clover  is  youn^  and 
tender,  and  taking  them  off  when  it  is  old  aaii 
tou^h. 

Ii^very  body  knows  that  the  young  and'  old  hogs 
should  be  kept  apart  in  winter;  and  yet  how 
shamefully  this  important  matter  is  neglected  by 
many.  Young  and  old,  great  and  smaU  aie 
crowded  together,  day  and  night,  mashing  and 
smothering;  and  yet  many  will  look  on  with 
heedless  regard  at  the  great  destruction  oi  their 
young  stock,  without  separating  them.  When 
young  and  old  are  fed  together,  the  old  will  al- 
ways get  more  than  their  share,  thereby  the 
young  become  poor  and  diseased,  making  liule  or 
no  progress  in  growth. 
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The  breed  of  hogs  best  calculated  for  our  gene- 
'al  purpose  is  yet  to  be  ascertained.  Witnin  a 
ew  years,  great  exertions  have  been  made,  at  con- 
:iderable  expense^  to  procure  the  best  breeds,  but 
vhether  any  of  them  answer  our  expectations,  I 
hink  very  doubtful.  The  breeds  imported  here, 
were  improvements  made  to  suit  the  purposes  of 
)thers  under  different  circumstances,  different  soil 
ind  climate,  different  food  and  management,  and 
inder  a  different  method  of  disposing  of  the  pork, 
ind  according  to  our  present  mode  of  farming ; 
bus  differing  from  the  methods  abroad,  whence 
these  hogs  have  been  brought,  and  our  surplus 
3ork  being  chiefly  driven  to  the  south,  I  think  ulti- 
aciately  they  will  not  do  except  in  the  event  of  the 
successful  completion  of  the  railroad  from  Lexing- 
on  to  Charleston.  Then  the  smaller  and  earlier 
natured  hogs,  the  Eyfields,  the  Berkshires,  the 
Bedfords,  £c.  will  be  more  profitable  than  the 
arger  breeds.  But  should  this  all-important  im- 
>rovemenl  to  the  west  prove  abortive,  the  hog 
iiat  will  be  best  calculated  for  our  interests,  is  yet 
o  be  improved  by  some  judicious  cross  from  our 
Kesent  great  variety  of  breeds.  The  fat  varieties, 
iB  the  Bedford,  Berkshire,  &c.,  from  their  early 
propensity  to  fatten,  are  best  for  family  use  and 
lome  consumption;  but  owing  to  their  incapability 
to  travel,  they  roust  measurably  give  wav  to  the 
onger-ieggea  hog,  until  the  railroad  from  Lexing- 
i>n^io  Charleston  is  complete. 

Bird  Smith, 
Member  Ky-  State  A%,  Soc, 


From  the  New  Enj^d  Fanner. 

ir  ALUS  OF  MANURE. — INTBRESTING  EXPERI- 
ME2ITS  IN   FARMING. 

ames  W.  Ttaomioo,  H.  D.,  Cor.  Sec.  Ag.  Society: 

Although  [  am  not  what  might  be  called  a 
>ractical  farmer,  not  having  had  the  time  to  de- 
rote  to  it  that  I  could  have  wished,  yet  having 
lone  something  in  that  line  for  a  considerable 
lumber  of  years,  I  feel  a  freedom  in  submitting  a 
ew  experiments  in  the  raising  of  produce,  which 
nay  be  improved  upon  by  those  better  calculated, 
lave  more  time,  and  are  more  devoted  to  the  busi- 
less  of  fanning  than  I  am.  But  to  proceed  to  the 
experiments.  Having  purchased  a  small  tract  of 
3oor  land,  near  Wilmington,  Delaware,  which 
(vas  overran  with  the  daisy,  (or  Richardson's 
^ink,)  and  wishing  to  eradicate  that  pernicious 
iveed  as  eariy  as  possible,  I  determined  to  work  the 
ground  hard,  by  a  quick  rotation  of  crops,  taking 
;are  to  lime  and  manure  in  proportion.  AAer 
progressing  in  this  way  for  a  few  years,  it  occurred 
;o  me  that  it  miffht  be  worth  while  to  ascertain 
he  amount  raised,  and  the  value  per  acre,  by  the 
process  1  had  adopted.  The  first  lot  of  ten  acres 
ivas  treated  as  follows.  In  the  fall  I  put  on  twen- 
ty-six loads  of  barn-yard  manure  to  the  acre, 
spread  it  evenly,  and  ploughed  it  in;  aAer  which 
t  was  well  harrowed,and  so  iefl  until  spring,  when 
it  was  again  twice  harrowed ;  the  last  time  cross- 
wise. It  was  then  ran  out  as  near  north  and 
south  as  the  field  would  admit  o^  and  planted  in 
drills,  as  follows,  the  first  two  rows  three  feet 
apart,  the  third  row  seven  feet:  the  next  three 
feet,  and  so  on,  alternately  through  the  field.  The 


object  in  planting  every  other  row  seven  feet  apart, 
was  that  it  might  have  all  the  advantage  of  sun 
and  air — but  not  wishing  to  loose  too  much 
ground,  by  planting  bo  wide  apart,  I  planted  n 
row  of  potatoes  in  each  seven  foot  space — the 
produce  as  tbilows:  500  bushels  com,  at  60  cents,. 
$300;  and  500  bushels  potatoes,  sold  at  50  cents,, 
(exclusive  of  small  ones,)  $250.  The  corn  was 
cut  off  in  the  fall,  and  shocked  in  the  field,  and  the 
ground  sown  with  wheat,  (except  where  the 
shocks  stood,)  which  was  sown  in  the  spring  with 
millet  The  produce  was  300  bushels  wheat,  at 
$1  10  cents,  $330.  Millet  4  tons,  with  the  seed,, 
worth  $16  per  ton.  $64.  Directly  after  harvest 
the  wheat  stubble  was  ploughed  in,  and  part  of 
the  field  sown  with  turnips;  the  other  part  with 
buckwheat,  produce  200  bushels  buckwheat,  which 
was  sold  at  50  cents,  $100;  and  600  bushels  tur- 
nips, fed  (0  the  cattle,  say  at  25  cents  per  bushel, 
$150;  in  all,  $1,194,  independent  of  straw,  fodder,. 
&c.  The  field  was  then  manured,  and  laid  down 
in  wheat,  and  sown  with  grass  seed.  The  next 
experiment  was  on  an  adjoining  lot  of  ten  and  a 
half  acres,  manured  and  tilled  as  the  first,  and 
planted  in  rows  five  feet  apart  one  way,  and  two 
feet  the  other,  and  not  exceeding  three  stalks  in  the 
hill,  more  frequently  one  and  two;  produce  eighty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  at  75  cents  ner  bushel,  $130. 
The  next  spring  it  was  ploughea,  and  planted  in. 
potatoes,  in  rows  six  feet  apart,  and  manured  in- 
the  row.  I  then  struck  out  between  the  rows  of 
potatoes,  and  planted  corn  two  feet  apart  as  above 
— the  corn  had  no  manure — produce  as  follows: 
500  bushels  sound  corn,  sold  at  80  cents,  $400 ; 
1,500  bushels  potatoes,  sold  from  30  to  37^  cents, 
say  35  cents  per  bushel,  $525.  The  seasons  of 
1836  and  1837  were  unfiivorable  for  corn  with  us, 
and  it  ripened  late.  Part  of  the  above  field  is  in 
with  wneat,  sown  in  the  fall,  with  a  light  dress- 
ing of  compost— the  residue  in  spring  wheat,  with- 
out manure;  both  look  well.  In  endeavoring  to 
be  as  brief  as  possible,  I  am  apprehensive  I  have 
not  been  sufficiently  explicit  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood. Thy  friend, 

£nwARD  Tatnall. 


From  the  Faimen*  Cabinet. 

burdon's  e];[cellent  ointment. 

Yellow  rosio,  the  size  of  a  hen's  efrg,  to  be 
melted  in  an  earthen  pot  over  a  slow  fire,  to  which 
add  the  same  quantity  of  beeswax.  When  melt- 
ed, add  half  a  pound  of  hog's  lard,  and  when  that 
is  dissolved  add  two  ounces  of  honey  and  half  a 
pound  of  common  turpentine,  and  keep  gently 
boiling  a  few  minutes,  stirring  all  the  time.  Take 
it  off  the  fire,  and  when  it  has  cooled  a  little,  stir 
into  it  two  ounces  of  verdij^ris  finely  powdered, 
then  give  the  whole  a  few  mmutes'  gentle  boiling, 
and  pour  through  a  sieve  for  use.  Nothing  takes 
fire,  out  of  a  bum  or  scald  in  human  flesh  so  soon 
as  this  ointment. 

I  would  suggest,  that  no  store  in  a  newly  set- 
tled district  ought  to  be  whhout  a  plentiful  supply 
of  the  above  ointment  for  sale;  it  is  equally  good 
for  cuts  and  braises  and  putrefying  sores,  and 
might  be  denominated  with  propriety,  the  tmtver- 
sdl  remedy, 

James  Peddbr. 
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MOVTHLY  COHMSROIAIi  RBPORT.  I 

A  drought  of  almost  unprecedented  duration, 
attended  with  excessive  heat,  has  prevailed  during 
the  greater  part  of  July  and  the  first  two  weeks 
in  August,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  recent 
showers,  the  drought  still  continues  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  ft  has  prevailed  *  far  and  wide—- on 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  beyond  the  mountains — and 
the  crops  have  suffered  co-extensively.  That  of 
Indian  corn,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  is  al- 
most a  total  failure ;  while  in  favorable  situations, 
and  where  the  drought  was  less  severe,  a  fair  crop 
will  be  made.  Tobacco  and  cotton  require  less 
moisture ;  but  without  a  long  spell  of  favorable 
weather,  they  cannot  attain  their  growth ;  and, 
from  the  failure  of  the  plants  early  in  the  season, 
it  IS  considered  certain  that  the  crop  of  tobacco  will 
be  far  below  an  average  one. 

In  those  parts  of  the  country  where  potatoes, 
flax,  and  clover  are  extensively  cultivated,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  crops  will  be  severely  felt.  Our  mar- 
kets are  not  supplied  with  the  oraiaary  vegetables 
of  the  season.  The  mills  in  many  places  are 
stopped,  and  the  navigation  of  our  riven  impeded 
or  suspended.  Some  places  have,  during  this  pe- 
riod, been  visited  with  violent  storms,  and  great 
damage  has  been  sustained. 

The  price  of  wheat  gradually  declined  to  $1  20 
to  $1  25 :  but  has  advanced  recently  to  (1  90  and  . 
f  1  35.    The  crops  on  tide-water  have  generally  j 


been  disposed  of;  bat  those  in  the  interior  are  now 
partially  withheld  from  market,  in  consequence  of 
an  apprehended  deficiency  of  com.  The  last  ac- 
counts from  England  exhibited  little  apprehension 
as  to  the  result  of  the  wheat  crop  there.  Those 
firom  the  north- western  states  represent  the  wheat 
crop  as  very  abundant. 

The  inspections  of  tobacco  in  Virginia  to  kt 
inst.  amounted  to  about  99,000  hhds.  Since  then 
the  supply  gradually  diminished,  and  has  now 
nearly  ceased.  Prices  have  advanced,  and  may 
now  be  quoted  85  50  to  $12  per  100  Iba.  The  ex- 
port to  Europe  prooeeds  very  slowly. 

The  receipts  of  cotton,  since  October  last,  are 
1,804,000  bales,  against  1,943,000  to  the  same  pe- 
riod in  1837 ;  and,  considering  this  great  increase, 
prices  are  well  sustained;  present  quotation  9  to 
11  cents.  The  accounts  of  the  growing  crop,  in 
the  south-western  stales,  are  favorable. 

Indian  com  has  advanced,  particularly  is  the 
northern  markets,  where  96  cents  to  81  per  bosbel 
has  been  paid.  Sales  were  recently  maae  ktn  at 
80  cento. 

The  banks  in  the  Atlantic  states  resuiBed  specie 
payments  on  the  18th  of  this  month ;  and  no  de- 
mands were  made  on  them,  except  for  inconsider- 
able sums  required  in  ordinary  transaetions.  Ex- 
change on  New  York  is  at  1  to  1|  per  cent  pre- 
mium ;  on  England  8^.  X. 

ufuguBt  20, 1838. 


TkMe  ofikmienis  of  JPanners^  HegUter^  JVb.  6,  fM.  Vi. 
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JOHNSTONE  ON  PHAINING  LAND. 
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Farmera'  ReirnUr,  "  Johdsione'a  Sy»leniiilio 
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Aioerlcnn,  fmm  the  I'liird  KngliEti  edition,  revised 
anil  tinlntgeil. 
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EDMUND  RUFFIN,  EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 


From  the  New  England  Fanner. 
MATERIALS  FOR  MANURE. 

We  have  spoken  of  various  sources  and  means 
of  accumulation  and  manulaclure  in  regard  lo  ma- 
nures; the  barn  cellar,  the  hog  sty,  the  privy,  the 
compost  heap,  the  wash  tubs,  the  sink;  in  respect 
to  all  these  matters  we  have  made  suggestions, 
which  we  hope  will  be  taken  in  good  part  by  the 
farmers;  and  which  we  are  persuaded,  if  properiy 
attended  to,  will  result  in  accumulations  of  valua- 
ble manure  Utile  dreamt  of,  when  the  foundation 
of  the  heap  was  laid,  and  the  first  contributions 
brought  to  it.  The  sailors  tell  us  of  extensive 
islands,  holding  a  large  population  and  feasting 
them  in  plenty,  and  reefs  stretching  themselves  for 
miles  in  the  ocean,  and  columns  of  coral  rising 
Irom  the  very  depths  of  the  sea  to  its  surface,  and 
if  the  sea  could  be  tor  a  lime  withdrawn,  and  their 
vast  height  and  proportions  disclosed  to  the  eye 
they  would  be  seen  casting  into  the  shade  even 
the  mighty  pyramids  of  Egypt  and  the  proudest 
trophies  of  human  art  and  labor;  and  all  these 
were  the  result  of  the  combined  and  unintermit- 
ted  toil  of  very  small  insects,  laboring  constantly 
at  these  erections  by  the  gradual  deposits  of  mi- 
nute atoms.  These  mighty  masses  show  what 
can  be  effected  by  persevering  labor,  even  with 
most  humble  instruments  and  means.  The  ter- 
mites or  ams  of  Alirica  erect  large  cabins,  which, 
spread  out  upon  extensive  plains,  look  like  a  vast 
military  encampment.  We  see  constantly  upon 
our  own  pitch-pine  plains,  those  heaps  which  the 

*  common  pismires  accumulate;  and  observe  that 
all  this  is  the  product  of  single  atoms  brought  by 
sinirle  individuals  of  those  minute  animals,  thou- 
sands of  whom  we  destroy  at  a  single  lootetep. 
Every  part  of  creation  illustrates  the  extraordi- 
nary, immense,  and  triumphant  results  of  perse- 
vering labor.  Many  of  the  largest  lortunes  that 
have  ever  been  accumujated  have  arisen  irom  mi- 
nute savings  and  deposits.        ^  , .   .        ,       . 

We  hope  our  illustrations  of  this  homely  sub- 
ject will  not  be  deemed  too  ambitious.  We  should 
be  glad  lo  make  them  as  striking  and  memorable 
as  possible;  and  we  care  little  for  the  source 
whence  they  are  drawn,  provided  only  we  can  in- 
duce the  farmers  to  gather  every  thing,  and  to 
save  every  thing,  which  comes  in  their  way,  by 
which  the  means  of  enriching  their  farms  may  be 
created  or  extended.  We  reiterate  the  great  po- 
sUion,  that  almost  every  farm,  certamly  where  its 
products  are  consumed  on  the  place,  contains  the 
means  of  maintaining  and  extending  its  ferUhty. 
Every  traveller  who  visits  China,  reports  the  ex- 
traordinary condition  of  the  Chinese  culuvauon; 
and  concludes  by  staUng  that  the  most  remarka- 

I  We  and  particular  attentioii  is  paid  to  the  savmg 
of  manure.    If  gold   dust,  if  corn  itself,  were 

,  sprinkled  in  their  streets,  they  could  not  be  more 
careful  in  picking  it  op  and  collecting  it  together, 

'    than  they  are  in  picking  up  and  collecting  whate- 
ver may  go  to  the  increase  of  their  manure  heap. 
It  is  in  this  matter  our  farmers  fail,  perhaps 

'    more  than  in  any  tliiDg  else  connected  with  our 
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agriculture;  and  this  is  a  failure  most  essentially  af- 
fecting their  interests.  If  we  would  have  an  im- 
proved agriculture,  a  revolution  in  our  habits  must 
lake  place  here;  and  when  this  is  effected,  and  all 
the  manure  is  provided  and  prepared,  which  we 
can  provide  and  prepare,  we  have  accomplished 
comparatively  half  the  work.  The  getiinff  of 
manure  on  a  farm  must  be  as  much  matter  ofstu- 
dy,  care,  and  labor  as  the  getting  of  crops  from 
that  farm. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  on  every  considerable 
farm  there  should  be  a  man  employed  with  a  cart 
and  horse  or  yoke  of  oxen,  whose  sole  and  excla- 
sive  business  it  should  be,  excepting  in  some  ex- 
traordinary emergency,  to  collect  the  materials  for 
manure;  and  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  being 
manufactured.  It  is  not  enough  lor  the  farmer  to 
say  he  will  do  this  at  his  leisure;  this  shall  be  the 
business  of  odd  times;  he  will  attend  to  this  when 
nothing  else  presses  upon  him.  It  must  be  a  spe- 
cific, constant,  principal  object  of  study  and  labor. 
Kemember  a^ain  that  every  vegetable  substance, 
and  every  animal  substance,  is  capable  of  being 
converted  into  a  manure. 

Now  we  will  look  out  of  the  window  where  we 
are  sitting,  and  see  what  in  hasty  glance  comes 
within  our  sight,  which  ought  to  be  saved.  There 
is  the  garden,  with  an  aMjndaoce  of  weeds  and 
decayed  vegetables;  collect  ail  them,  and  let  them 
^0  into  the  hogs^  pen  or  the  bam  cellar.  There 
IS  the  pasture,  where  bramble  bushes,  sweet  fern, 
Canada  thistles,  alder  bushes,  brakes,  &c.  abound. 
Gather  them,  and  you  will  at  the  same  time  clean 
your  pastures.  There  is  the  road  lined  for  miles 
with  all  sorts  of  weeds  and  coarse  grasses;  get 
them.  There  is  many  a  mud  hole,  which  receives 
the  washings  of  the  streets,  and  where  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  and  rich  manure  has  been  coUect- 
ed ;  empty  that.  There  is  a  large  shade  tree, 
where  the  cattle  daily  collect;  and  where  their 
droppings  are  accumulated ;  collect  these  and 
them  in  the  common  heap.  There  is  many  a  rich 
spot'  by  the  side  of  the  roads,  which  without  any 
prejudice  to  your  neighbor  or  the  public  you  can 
plough  up;  take  off  the  mould,  and  carry  that  like- 
wise into  your  manure  yard.  There  is  the  refuse 
of  the  shoe  shop,  scraps  of  leather,  &c.,  collect 
them  and  lay  them  on  your  land  to  be  ploughed 
in.  There  is  a  clay  pit;  occasionally  get  a  load  or 
two  of  that  and  throw  into  your  barn  yan!.  It 
will  greatly  improve  the  composition.  Then  you 
have  a  wood  or  grove  at  hand  ;  collect  the  leaves 
from  that  and  lay  them  in  store  for  littering  your 
cattle-stalls  and  your  sties.  But  you  have  a  bog 
meadow;  here  then  is  an  abundant  supply  of  the 
materials  for  enriching  your  fields.  Collect  this 
mud;  it  is  full  of  the  most  enriching  substances. 
They  may  be  spread  with  great  advantage  upon 
your  grass  lands;  but  they  are  still  better  placed 
upon  your  compost  heap. 

We  have  seen  an  excellent  arrangement  on  the 
part  of  two  or  three  farmers  for  saving  manure,, 
and  especially  the  liquid  portions.  They  daily 
spread  the  back  part  of  their  cow  stables  with, 
mould  or  sand,  of  which  both  in  winter  and  sum- 
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mer  they  keep  a  iuiiicient  supply  at  hand  under 
cover;  and  using  this  without  covering,  or  cover- 
ing it  with  litter,  great  amoimt  of  the  most  valua- 
ble manure  is  saved. 

We  have  thrown  out  these  hints,  not  thinking 
to  treat  the  subject  fully,  or  philosophically;  but 
rather  with  a  view  to  put  other  minds  to  consider- 
ing what  can  and  what  ought  to  be  done.  In  new 
countries,  where  the  accumulations  of  vegetable 
matter  have  been  gathering  for  centuries,  and 
have  remained  on  the  surface  untouched,  there  is 
no  occasion  at  present  for  the  use  of  any  manures. 
The  soil  is  already  full  and  needs  rather  to  be  ex- 
hausted than  replenished,  fiut  it  is  not  so  with 
our  old  soils,  we  cannot  get  along  without  ma- 
nure. The  getne,  the  vegetable  pabulum,  must 
be  supplied.  We  have,  as  Dr.  Dana  says,  the 
plates,  but  they  require  to  be  filled.  We  might 
sit  down  to  a  table  covered  with  the  richest  por- 
celain or  burnished  and  embossed  gold;  but  if  the 
dishes  are  empty,  we  should  starve  as  certainly  at 
such  a  table  as  at  a  naked  board.  Dr.  Dana  is 
nkewise  of  an  opinion,  in  which  Professor  Hitch- 
cock concurs,  that  the  earthy  constituents  of  the 
soil  are  matters  of  comparatively  little  moment, 
provided  always  of  course  that  they  exist  in  com- 
mixture, and  are  sufficiently  retentive  of  moisture. 
That  is,  to  recur  to  the  former  illustration,  it  is  of 
little  or  no  comparative  importance  what  the  plates 
are  made  ofj  or  whether  the  table  at  which  we  sit 
down  be  plain  deal,  oaken,  or  mahoffany;  the 
main  point  is  the  food,  which  is  placed  upon  it. 
This  appears  constantly.  In  our  disdained  and 
hard  soil,  crops  are  occasionally  produced,  which 
vie  with  any  thing  which  even  the  fertile  alluvions 
of  the  west  display.  One  hundred  and  thirty 
bushels  of  com  were  raised  upon  an  acre  in  Ply- 
mouth county.  Forty  busheb  of  rye,  ninety-six 
bushels  of  oatB.  fifly-five  bushels  of  wheat,  one 
thousand  bushels  of  carrots,  more  than  nine  hun- 
dred bushels  of  ruta  baffa,  seven  hundred  bushels 
of  potatoes,  and  more  than  four  tons  of  hay  have 
been  raised  upon  an  acre  even  in  our  own  granite 
soil.  The  incredulous  may  sneer  at  this;  that 
does  not  at  all  affect  the  facts.  It  neither  makes, 
nor  unmakes,  nor  alters  them.  They  are  estab- 
lished by  full  and  incontrovertible  evi^nce.  This 
however  has  been  done  by  liberal  cultivation,  libe- 
ral manuring,  applied  with  sound  judgment;  at 
proper  times  and  m  a  proper  form. 

The  collection  of  this  manure  and  its  applica- 
tion to  the  soil  and  crop  is,  we  admit,  laborious,  and 
requires  incessant  care  and  diligence.  In  this  re- 
spect the  new  countries  have  immense  advantages 
over  us;  and  when  we  compare  our  severe  and 
expensive  cultivation,  with  their  little  expense  and 
abuadant  returns,  we  are  oilen  half  disposed  to 

Sill  up  our  boots  and  put  oo  our  hat  and  gloves, 
ut  then  we  come  back  to  the  great  established 
position,  that  agriculture  Sa  almost  any  part  of 
New  England  having  ordinaiy  advantages,  where 
coodueted  with  skill,  judj^ent,  and  frugality,  af- 
Ibrds  an  ample  remuneration  for  all  the  toil  and  all 
the  expense  incurred ;  and  when  we  MCoUect  the 
multiplied  social  advantages  which  our  community 
presents  over  every  new  country,  and  take  ano- 
ther doep  draft  of  its  invigorating  mountain 
breezes,  we  throw  aside  oor  gloves  and  put  on 
our  frock  agaiii|  and  whistle  te^mr  .team  to  go 
ahead. 


Pnmiks 
■wiirs. 


Mr.  Holubs:— In  no  part  of  the  United  States 
can  the  raising  of  pork  he  made  a  more  profitable 
business  than  in  the  state  of  Maine.  Id  making 
calculations  of  the  profits  of  swine  husbandry,  we 
should  take  many  subjects  into  eonsideratiocL— 
First  of  all.  let  us  notice  manure — always  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  basis  of  all  good  hosbandry.  I 
have  heard  it  asserted  that  many  of  tbelanneraof 
Massachusetts  say  that  the  manure  a  ho^  vl 
make,  when  well  supplied  with  matenab,  wtU  psj 
all  the  expense  of  his  keeping.  If  this  auppositioB 
is  correct,  then  we  can  raise  pork  aa  cheap  as  our 
southern  or  western  brethren,  whose  smoe  sub- 
sist and  fatten  or  what  grows  spontaneoualy. 

£very  farmer  should  have  his  bog  pens  and  ia 
hog  yards  so  modeled  that  no  manure  be  losL  if 
the  hog  yard  is  upon  descending  ground,  itshouU 
be  so  contrived  by  dicing,  that  none  of  its  Tutoei 
may  escape  in  a  liquid  state ;  and  if  the  liquid  psit 
of  the  manure  in  the  hog  pen  escapes  throogfa  (be 
floor,  it  is  an  unpardonable  waste,  unless  the  Aim- 
er should  cart  an  abundance  of  loam  and  pat  it  be- 
neath the  floor  of  his  hog  sty,  to  absorb  tiioBe  rick 
juices,  which  are  annual^  lost,  if  he  cannot  derae 
a  better  method. 

£very  farmer  id  the  state  should  be  amfaitiooi 
to  obtain  the  very  best  breed  of  swine  that  can  fas 
procured.  A  poor  breed  of  swine,  or  in  ftct  a^ 
kind  of  animals,  is  a  dead  loss  upon  theeoamoai- 
ty.  Nothing  is  wanting  but  a  little  enersv,  and  a 
union  of  efibrts,  to  get  nd  of  all  unprofitSle  stock 
and  substitute  in  its  stead  that  which  will  be  high- 
ly profitable. 

It  has  been  smd,  that  in  order  to  rause  swine,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  farmer  shoukl  have  a  iergs 
dairy ;  but  I  do  not  think  this  absolutely  neoemiy. 
A  farmer  who  has  not  large  quantities  of  mifk  to 
spare  for  his  pigs,  may  give  them  other  kiods  of 
nutritious  food:  and  probably  they  mav  be  made 
to  thrive  well  m  a  clover  pasture,  without 
other  food. 

Now  let  us  notice  the  method  of  mi 
practised  by  Arthur  Young,  esq.,  of  GfeatHriiain, 
m  the  managemen  t  of  swine.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  1766,  he  pastured  64  swioeaB 
only  two  acres  of  clover  ground,  fie  ssairDs  the 
public  that  all  these  swine  grew  very  fbt;  and  also 
gives  it  as  his  opinion,  tiuit  this  ue  of  dover  is 
much  more  profitable  than  when  eoaveited  vato 
hay.  N ow  why  cannot  a  New  England  Yankee, 
by  practising  the  same  method,  realise  tbe  sasie 
results^-even  in  the  state  of  Maine?  Dr.  Dean 
says  that  it  is  an  excellent  piece  of  husbandry  to 
make  a  hog  pasture  of  an  orchard ;  and  be  tells  oi 
that  an  orchard  may  be  prepared  with  elover  m 
well  as  any  other  spot  of  ground. 

I  think  it  is  bad  husbandry  to  put  apple  tiees  up- 
on good  tilla^  lands.  If  the  farmer  has  stoay 
ground,  that  is  not  easily  tilled,  tliere  he  ebooU 
plant  his  orchard.  The  grass  in  orehaids  (eqw- 
cially  if  the  trees  be  large  and  stand  Bear  each 
other)  is  not  so  sweet  and  nutritious  as  that  which 

frows  on  ground  unencumbered  with  trees;  stiD 
think,  for  many  reasons,  swine  should  run  in  or- 
chards. If  the  trees  in  an  orchard  be  too  laige 
or  too  thick  to  admit  of  tillage,  the  little  patcto 
between  tbe  trees  may  be  ploughed  as  often  as 
necessary,  and  sowed  with  fresh  clover  seed :  to 
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sow  a  few  oats  !■  also  a  good  idea.  The  ftnner 
need  not  plough  his  whole  orchard  at  once  but  he 
may  plough  a  part  every  year,— by  so  doing  he 
may  constantly  improve  the  soil  at  a  very  light  ex- 
pense. 

[fit  be  admitted  that  hogs  should  run  in  or- 
chards, still  I  think  that  every  fiirmer  who  would 
raise  a  considerable  number  of  swine,  should  set 
apart  at  least  one  acre  of  land  adjoining  his  or- 
chard, for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  clover  for  his 
swine. 

This  acre  should  be  kept  one  half  in  tillage  and 
the  other  half  in  clover,  alternately ;  and  as  clover 
is  a  biennial  plant,  is  best  to  change  from  grass  to 
tilla/^e,  every  second  year ;  thus  sJbrding  a  con- 
stant supply  of  fresh  clover,  fiv  so  doing  hogs 
will  not  be  compelled  to  feed  WQolIy  upon  grass 
growing  in  orchards.  And  last,  not  least,  by  pas- 
turing land  with  swine,  and  sowing  clover  seed 
abundantiv,  the  farmer  may  enrich  his  soil  in  an 
eminent  degree. 

The  winter  food  for  swine  should  be  principallv 
roots,  which  should  be  boiled  or  stcam-boiled. 
This  is  winter  work,  and  the  fermer  cannot  be  more 
profitably  employed.  If  potatoes  are  boiled,  the 
water  should  be  immediately  drained  off.  The 
water  in  which  potatoes  are  boiled,  is  of  a  poison- 
ous nature,  and  injurious  to  swine  or  cattle. 

In  this  state  I  think  it  is  bad  economy  to  raise 
much  com  or  grain  (or  store  swine.  A  warm  tight 
shelter  is  verv  necessary  for  the  hog  in  this  cold 
climate^  and  this  animal,  so  epicurean  and  gentle- 
manly in  his  diet,  must  be  well  lodged,  or  ne  will 
not  tnrire.  An  abundance  of  litter  should  be  fur- 
nished him,  and  this  mode  of  consuming  straw  is 
more  profitable  than  when  used  as  fodder  for  cattle, 
even  if  mixed  with  ruta  ba^.  I  would  not  have 
it  understood  that  farmers  should  consume  all  their 
straw  as  litter  for  swine,  but  merely  that  they 
should  not  be  too  stingy  in  this  matter. 

I  will  now  say  something  in  regard  to  the  fatten- 
iog  of  swine.  He  that  makes  the  greatest  amount 
of  pork  at  the  least  expense  is  the  best  farmer. 
Mr.  Yoong  undertook  a  number  of  experiments  to 
ascertain  the  cheapest  mode  of  ftittening  swine, 
and  it  is  said  he  gave  the  preference  to  boried  car- 
rots. 

If  good  pork  can  be  made  by  feeding  swine  with 
carrots,  I  think  it  bad  economy  to  consume  much 
com  or  grain  for  this  purpose — at  least  till  we  can 
do  away  the  necessity  or  "  going  to  New  York  to 
miil."  But  the  hog  ia  very  ftistidioos  in  his  diet ; 
he  must  be  gratified  with  a  variety  or  not  thrive, 
therefore  I  think  some  kind  of  meaJ should  be  mix* 
ed  with  his  food.  Meal  made  of  buckwheat, 
millet,  oats,  peas,  and  barley,  are  all  good :  let  ex- 
neriments  demonstrate  which  kinds  are  best. 
Swine  shoukl  be  at  all  times  supplied  with  salt,  as 
well  as  neat  stock.  Swine  under  the  process  of 
fattening,  should  also  be  furnished  with  sauce,  as 
well  as  other  epicures ;  such  as  boiled  apples  or 
boiled  pumpkins.  O!  pumpkms,~has  any  Yan- 
kee learned  how  profitable  are  boiled  pumpkins  for 
fattening  swinel  To  ffi^e  fiittening  swine  occa- 
skinally  a  qoantity  of  boiled  apples  or  pumpkins  will 
increase  their  appetites  for  their  other  food.  One 
cart-load  of  pumpkins  when  boiled  is  worth  two 
eart-loads  of  potatoes.  How  many  cart-loads  of 
pQfDpkins  oan  be  raised  upon  an  acre  of  land  pro- 
perty cttltf  vated  and  manured  1  Will  farmers  try 
Che  esfMiiMeotT 


If  our  farmers  are  true  to  their  best  interests,  we 
can  say  to  our  southern  and  western  friends: 
Whatever  else  we  may  want  of  you — whether  it 
be  tobacco,  rice  or  cotton,  we  wUInot  take  your  pork. 

Eumford,  Jaly,  1838.  R. 


Iftom  tb«  Pomy  Magulne. 
HATURAI*  HISTORY  OF  THB  HBRRIHO,  (CLU- 
PBA  HASBirGUS.) 

The  herring  is  found  in  the  third  order  in  Cu- 
vier's  arrangement ;  and  with  the  pilchard,  sprat, 
shad,  anchovy,  and  white-bait,  belongs  to  the 
Giupee  genus.  It  weighs  about  five  ounces  and 
a  halfl  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  blue  and 
green,  and  the  lower  parts  of  a  silvery  white. 
Owin^  to  the  ffiil-lids  being  very  loose  and  o|>en- 
ing  wide,  the  herring  dies  almost  the  instant  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  water ;  hende,  perhaps,  the  say- 
ing, *'a8  dead  as  a  herring."  In  twenty-four 
hours  the  gill-coven  present  an  extravasated  ap- 
pearance. The  lower  jaw  is  furnished  with  ^ve  or 
six  teeth ;  the  inferior  edges  of  the  upper  jaw  are 
serrated ;  and  on  the  tongue  there  are  also  smaH 
teeth.  The  food  of  the  herring  consists  of  minute 
animals  which  are  found  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean;  but  they  will  also  feed  upon  the  voung  of 
their  own  species,  and  they  may  be  taken  with 
limpets  and  also  with  an  artificial  fly. 

The  herring  is  not  found  in  warm  regions,  nor 
fiirther  south  tnan  the  northern  coasts  of  France. 
The  most  interesting  point  connected  \irith  its  na- 
tural history  is  the  annual  movement  which  it 
makes.  Pennant,  whose  zoological  labors  entitle 
him  to  much  respect,  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  gave  an  account  of  their  periodical  migra- 
tion, which  has  been  implicitly  copied  by  nearly 
every  succeeding  writer.  He  represents  them  as 
coming  from  their  great  winter  rendezvous  within 
the  Arctic  Circle.  "  They  be^n  (he  says)  to  ap- 
pear off  the  Shetland  Isles  in  April  and  May. 
These  are  only  forerunnere  of  the  grand  shoal 
which  comes  in  June;  and  their  appearance  is 
marked  by  certain  signs,  by  the  numoers  of  birds, 
such  as  gannets  and  others,  which  foHow  to  prey 
on  them :  but  when  the  main  body  approaches, 
its  breadth  and  depth  are  such  as  to  alter  the  very 
appearance  of  the  ocean.  It  is  divided  into  dis- 
tinct columns  of  five  or  six  miles  in  length  and 
three  or  four  in  breadth,  and  they  drive  the  water 
before  them  with  a  kind  of  rippling ;  sometimes 
they  sink  for  the  space  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
then  rise  again  to  the  surface,  and  in  bricfht  wea- 
ther reflect  a  variety  of  splendid  colors.  The  first 
check  this  army  meets  in  its  march  southward  ki 
from  the  Shetland  Isles,  which  divide  it  into  two 
parts.  One  wing  takes  to  the  east,  the  other  to 
the  western  shores  of  Great  Britian,  and  fill  every 
bay  and  creek  with  their  numbers.  Others 
pass  on  towards  Yarmonth,  the  great  and  an- 
cient mart  of  herring ;  they  then  pass  through 
the  British  Channel,  and  afler  that  in  a  manner 
disappear.  Those  which  take  to  the  west,  afler  of- 
fering themselves  to  the  Hebrides,  were  the  great 
stationary  fishery  is,  proceed  towards  the  north  of 
Ireland,  where  they  meet  with  a  second  interrupt 
tion.  and  are  obliged  to  make  a  second  division. 
The  one  takes  to  the  western  side,  and  is  searce 
perceived,  being  soon  lost  in  the  immensity  of 
the  Atlantic;  but  the  other^  which  passes  mto  tha 
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Inih  (wa,  rejoicei  and  ieeds  the  inhabiiaom  of 
moat  of  the  coasts  that  border  on  it."  In  a  work 
on  subjects  of  marine  natural  history,  published 
not  more  than  a  year  ago,  this  account  is  substan- 
tially repeated,  and  it  is  stated  in  addition  that  the 
dfSerent  columns  are  led  by  herrings  of  more  than 
ordinary  size.  Other  writers  have  stated  that  the 
annual  visitations  of  the  herring  are  adjusted  with 
the  most  scrupulous  precision  to  the  character  of 
the  country  alon^  which  they  pass,  and  that 
wherever  the  soil  is  meager  and  the  climate  se- 
vere, there  they  never  fail  to  resort.  This  is  go- 
ing much  farther  than  Mr.  Pennant,  who  notices 
the  caprice  which  the  herrings  exerrise  with  re- 
gard to  their  haunts.  The  promulgation  of  these 
and  similar  erroneotis  notions  is  productive  of 
mischief  in  various  ways.  The  belief  that  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  coast  was  invariably  haunted 
by  the  herrings,  excited  hopes  of  commercial 
prosperity  from  the  fishery,  and  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  establishments  which  it  was  afterwards 
found  necessary  to  abandon,  owing  to  the  laws 
which  direct  the  arrival  of  the  fish  being  so  com- 
pletely fluctuating.  Factitious  views  of  the  de- 
signs of  Providence  have  been  taken,  which,  be- 
ing  £>unded  on  error,  were  liable  to  be  suddenly 
overthrown;  whereas,  within  the  bounds  of  as- 
certained facts^  there  are  to  be  found  abundant  roa- 
nifestationil  of^  beneficent  design,  the  evidence  of 
which  rests  upon  a  more  secure  foundation.  The 
yery  uncertainty  which  characterizes  the  herrings 
in  the  choice  of*^  their  haunts  is  attended  with  ad- 
▼antaffe,  as  it  occasions  attention  to  be  directed  to 
agriculture  and  to  other  means  of^  subsistence 
than  that  which  the  ocean  soppliesj  and  thus  the 
chances  of  scarcity  are  lesseneo. 

So  far  flrom  the  arctic  seas  being  the  great  resort 
to  which  the  herrings  retire  for  the  winter  afler 
having  deposited  their  spawn,  it  is  nearly  certain 
that  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  leaving  the  seas 
on  the  shores  of  which  they  periodically  appear. 
They  leave  the  shore  for  the  deep  sea,  and  the 
return  of  warm  weather  agains  brings  them  around 
the  coasts.  The  herring,  it  may  also  be  stated,  is 
neariy  unknown  within  the  polar  seas,  and  has 
scarcely  been  observed  by  the  navigators  of  those 
regions;  nor  are  they  taken  by  the  Greenlanders. 
A  small  varietvof  the  herring  is  sometimes  found, 
and  is  noticed  by  Sir  John  Franklin.  The  young 
are  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  on 
the  coasts  of  Essex  and  Kent  during  the  winter. 
The  Dutch  at  one  period  carried  on  me  fishery  in 
the  deep  sea  at  all  seasons.  On  the  western  coast 
of  Scotland  the  fishery  has  sometimes  terminated 
before  that  on  the  eastern  coast  has  commenced. 
It  has  sometimes  commenced  eariier  in  a  southern 
part  of  the  coast  than  further  north,  and  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  county  Cork,  before  any 
other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  These  facts 
are  all  adverse  to  the  accounts  which  have  been 
eiven  of  a  ji^rand  movement  in  military  order 
iron  the  arctic  seas.  On  the  east  coast  of  Scot- 
land the  herrings  of\en  spawn  at  a  different 
period  from  those  which  resort  to  the  western 
coast,  and  at  the  same  time  their  condition  is  quite 
dissimilar.  Mr.  Je^se,  in  his  '<  Gleanings  in  Na- 
tural History,"  states  that  the  herrings  of  Cardi- 
gsn  Bay  are  much  superior  to  those  taken  at 
wansea.    Dr.  Maoculioch*  is  of  opinion  that 
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this  may  arise  from  their  obtaininf^  more  aboa- 
dant  or  difiierant  food.    He  states  that  in  Scotiafid 
no  migration  takes  place  even  betweea  the  two 
coasts,  and  that  when  the  herrings  first  appear  oa 
the  western  coast  it  is  not  in  shoala;  and  iivtesd 
of  being  taken  bv  the  net  they  are  taken  by  the 
line.    Sir  Humphry  Davy  has  remarked  as  fol- 
lows in  his  '*  Salroonia :"    "  It  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me,  that  the  two  great  sourcea  ofchanjee 
of  places  of  animals,  was  the  providir%g  of  food  ibr 
themselves,  and  resting-places  and  ibod  /or  ihdr 
young.    The  great  supposed  roigraiiona  of  her- 
rings from  the  poles  to  the  temperate  zone,  bars 
appeared  to  me  to  be  only  the  approach  of  succes- 
sive shoals  from  deep  to  shallow  water,  for  the 
purpose  of  spawning."    The  presumptioD,  there- 
fore, is  that  the  hernng  is  a  permanent  inhabitsm 
of  our  seas,  and  that  there  are  difiereol  varieoei 
of  the  species.     Mr.  Yarrell*  aaya: — "There 
are  three  species  of  herrings  said  to  visit  the  Bal- 
tic, and  three  seasons  of  roe  and  spawnin^r.    The 
Strom  ling,  or  small  spring  herring,  spawns  wbes 
the  Ice  begins  to  melt;  then  a  large  aninmer  befrii^ 
and  lastly,  towards  the  middle  of  September,  iht 
autumn  herrinsr  makes  its  appearance  and  depotia 
its  spawn."     The  same  naturalist  has  discovered 
what  he  believes  to  be  a  second  species  of  Bri^_ 
herring;  it  is  found  heavy  with  roe  at  tlie  end  cT 
January,  which  it  does  not  deposit  til!  the  mii£t 
of  February.    The  flavor  is  milder  than  that  of 
the  common  herring,  but  it  is  not  so  large,  m 
lenirth  being  seven  inches,  and  its  depth  tiro. 

The  frequent  chancres  of  their  haunts  by  her- 
rings have  been  a  fruitful  source  of  specalatioH 
though  this  fisict  is  adverse  to  the  aocoonts  whicli 
gave  to  their  miffration  all  the  regularity  whidi 
would  seem  to  belong  to  so  well  organiz»l  an  ar- 
my.   At  one  time  they  frequent  a  particular  part 
of  the  coast  for  several  years,  and  they  afierwards 
suddenly  abandon  it.  The  change  is  doobtiear  oc- 
casioned by  circumstances  which  it  is  their  nature 
to  obey.    In  the  time  of  Charles   I,  the  Long 
Island,  one  of  the  western  islands  of  Scotland, 
was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  herrinir,  and  buiklicgi 
were  erected  for  the  purpose  of  establwhing  a 
fishery,  but  it  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of 
the  fish  ceasing  to  frequent  that  part  of  the  eoatt 
Dr.  Macculloch,  in  his  work  on  the  *'  BigtisadB 
and  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,"  has  iatrodooed 
some  remarks  which  are  too  apt  to  be  omitted  in 
this  place.    *'  As  vul^  philosophy  (he  saym^  W 
never  satisfied  unless  it  can  find  a  caose  lor  every- 
thing, this  disappearance  of  the  herring  has  beca 
attributed  to  the  manufacture  of  kelp.    But  kdp 
was  not  introduced  for  very  many  years  after  tbs 
herrings  had  lefl  the  ix>ng  Island,  as  weUasaiany 
other  coasts  which  they  had  frequenied.    It  is 
also  a  popular  belief  that  naval  engageoients,  or 
even  the  firing  of  guns,  cause  them  to  change 
their  haunts.    Thus  their  desertion  of   Swedes 
was  attributed  to  the  battle  of  Copenhasen;  aad 
now,  when  guns  are  at  peace,  the  steannboats  are 
the  "sufficient  reason."    The  one  reason  is  as  va- 
lid as  the  other.    It  is  a  chance  if  there  baa  beea 
a  gun  fired  in  the  Western  Islands,  since  the  days 
of'Oromweil,  and  they  have  shiAed  their  qoartoi 
within  that  period  many  a  time.    They  have  loog 
lef\  Loch  Hourn,  and   Loch  Torridon,  where 
steamboats  never  yet  smoked;   and  ainee  tbt 
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steamboat  has  chosen  to  go  to  laveraiy,  they  have 
also  thought  fit  to  prefer  Loch  Fyne,  to  all  the 
western  bays.  But  theories  like  this  have  at  least 
the  merit  of  antiquity.  Lons^  before  the  days  of 
gunpowder,  the  ancient  Highlanders  thought  that 
the  fish  deserted  those  coasts  where  blc^  had 
been  shed;  so  that  the  gun  hypothesis  is  only  an 
old  one  revived,  with  the  necessary  modifica- 
tions." 

Assuming  that  the  herring  approaches  our  shores 
from  the  deep  surrounding  seas,  and  does  not  mi- 
grate Irom  the  polar  seas  alone,  there  are  three 
different  circumstances  which  may  occasion  its 
movements:  1.  For  the  purpose  of  spawning.  2. 
In  pursuit  of  ibod.  8.  To  escape  from  enemies 
which  prey  upon  them. 

The  herring  spawns  towards  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber or  the  bejipnning  of  November;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  vivification  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  deposited  in  shallow  water,  where  it  may  re- 
ceive the  heat  of  the  sun.  This  instinctive  move- 
ment is  felt  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  they  are 
thus  brought  within  the  reach  of  man  when  they 
are  in  the  highest  perfection.  They  are  worth- 
less as  food  aAer  having  deposited  their  spawn, 
and  the  fishing  season  of  course  terminates.  Mr. 
Yarrell  is  of  opinion,  from  repeated  examination, 
that  the  herrinffsile,  or  young  herring,  do  not  ma- 
ture any  roe  during  their  first  year;  and  hence 
they  are  not  impelled  to  retire  to  the  deep  sea,  but 
haunt  the  coasts.  The  weight  of  spawn  in  the 
herring  is  480  grains,  and  the  number  of  egga  be- 
tween 3,000  and  4,000.  This  spawn  has  been 
thrown  ashore  in  Orkney,  found  around  the  Isle 
of  Man  and  all  along  the  western  shores  of  Scot- 
land, and  in  the  western  lochs.  A  greater  de- 
gree of  observation  would  most  probably  prove 
that  it  is  deposited  around  the  British  coasts  ge- 
nerallv,  particularly  the  coast  of  Scotland. 

Fishermen  have  remarked  that  the  herring  was 
most  abundant  where  the  medusse,  and  other  ma- 
rine animals  which  give  the  sea  a  luminous  ap- 
Eearanoe,  were  to  be  found.  The  movements  of 
errings  are  doubtless  ire<]uently  determined  by 
the  time  and  place  where  food  is  abundant.  If  it 
is  not  to  be  found  in  one  spot  it  must  be  sought 
for  in  another;  and  the  apparent  caprice  which 
they  show  in  frequenting^  places  at  irregular  times 
and  irregular  intervals,  is  determined  by  a  provi- 
dent reffard  to  the  abundance  of  food  with  which 
^ose  places  are  supplied. 

Lastly,  in  endeavoring  to  escape  from  whales, 
grampuses,  sharks,  and  other  enemies,  the  move- 
ments of  the  herring  are  the  result  of  necessity; 
and  nothing  seems  more  unlikely  than  that  they 
should,  under  such  circumstances,  display  an  in- 
stinctive attachment  to  particular  places. 


ASSULTOKT  HEMARKS  OITTHBSILK  OULTURB 
or  THB  UNITED  STATES. 

It  hss  now  been  several  years  since  sundiy  compa- 
nies were  chartered,  in  the  northern  states,  with  large 
^^pitals,  (nominal  or  real,)  for  the  purpose  of  prosecut- 
es the  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk.  Many  moce 
such  companies  have  since  been  formed,  and  have 
^mmenced  operations;  and,  latterly,  some  have  been 
«stiblishsd  even  in  the  lethaific  south,  and  in  the  cU- 


mate  by  Isr  more  proper  and  suitable  lor  this  business 
than  that  enjoyed  by  our  industrious  northern  countiy-^ 
men.    The  operations  of  these  large  joint-stock  cor- 
porations are  in  addition  to  those  of  hundreds  of  indi* 
vidual  adventurers,  who  have  commenced,  on  their 
separate  account,  what  is  called  the  "silk-business.'* 
The  first  object  of  all  efibrts  to  cultivate  silk,  is,  ne- 
cessarily, to  raise  mulberry  trees,  to  furnish  food  for 
the  worms;  and  the  kind  planted  has  been  principally 
the  Chinese  mulberry,  or  monu  miUtiemilU.    The  &- 
cility  of  propagating  this  variety,  by  cuttings,  is  so 
great,  its  growth  so  rapid,  the  annual  multiplication  or 
plants  so  enormous,  and  the  maturity  of  each  (to  the 
point  of  supposed  fitness  for  feeding,)  so  early,  that 
two  years'  time  would  suffice  to  raise  a  very  large 
supply,  from  a  commencement  with  a  few  hundred 
young  trees;  and,  in  three  years,  the  number  might  be 
made  equal  to  almost  any  demand  of  a  single  silk  es- 
tablishment, of  no  older  standing.    There  are  also* 
powerful  incentives  to  use  these  facilities,  in  the  libe* 
ral  legislative  bounties  ofiered  for  the  production  of 
silk,  by  at  least  six  of  the  northern  and  middle  states. 
In  Maine,  the  bounties  paid  fiom  the  treasury  for  this 
object,  are  6  cents  a  pound  upon  all  cocoons  grown, 
and  60  cents  on  each  pound  of  silk  reeled.    In  Ver- 
mont, a  bounty  of  10  cents  is  ofiered  for  every  pound 
of  cocoons.    In  Massachusetts,  $2  the  pound  is  paid* 
as  bounty,  en  all  silk  grown,  reeled,  and  **  throwed" 
in  the  state,  **  which  bounty  alone  is  considered  by 
silk-growers  to  be  sufficient  to  defray  all  expenses  at- 
tending its  growing,  reeling  and  throwing."    (Mr. 
Adams'  Report  to  Congress.  See  Far.  Reg.  Vol.  Y,  p. 
65,).    In  Connecticut,  (where  silk  has  been  grown 
60  or  00  years,  without  legislative  lostering,)  the  trea- 
sury pays  a  bounty  of  $1  on  every  100  Italian  or  Chi- 
nese mulberry  trees  of  five  years  old,  and  60  cents  a 
pound  on  all  silk  reeled  on  an  improved  reel.    AU 
these  bounties  were  in  operatioa  as  early  as  1886. 
We  do  not  know  the  rate  of  bounty  paid  by  Penasylp 
vania  and  New  Jersey;  but  they  are  so  high*  (as 
stated  in  a  previous  selected  article  on  page  865  of  this 
Vol.)  as  to  **  have  been  found  sufficient  to  pay  all  the 
expense  of  producing  the  cocoons  and  reeling  the 
silk,  making  the  whole  produce  dear  profit." 

With  such  &eilities  and  such  inducements  for  the 
production  of  silk,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  so  lit- , 
tie  has  yet  been  aceompUsbed,  by  all,  or  by  any,  of 
the  numerous  companies  and  individuals  who  have 
undertaken  the  business.  Wonderful  reports  are  made, 
and  published  with  great  parade  in  the  newspapers,  of 
the  prospects,  and  intended  operations  of  almost  every 
newly  established  silk  company ;  but  little,  if  any 
thing,  is  afterwards  beard  of  what  they  have  actual^ 
produced.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  reports  of 
successful  operations  wouki  not  be  published  'if  there 
were  sufficient  grounds  on  which  to  place  them ;  and 
theiefore,  though  the  testimony  is  negative,  it  is  still 
satisfactory  to  establish  our  inference,  that  but  littk 
has  yet  been  done  in  producing  silk;  and  that  silk-col- 
tare  on  a  lai^ge  seek,  and  as  a  profitable  branch  of  sg- 
xkulture,  is  yet  to  be  commenced  in  this  eonatiy. 
Judging  from  the  various  pieMmy  rsports  of  silk 
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compuiiet,  tnd  deceived  by  tiieir  confident  tone,  we 
htd  formed  &  veiy  different  opinion;  tnd  by  republishing 
their  reports  in  this  Journal,  we  may  have,  unintention- 
ally, helped  to  delude  the  public.  If  the  adventurers  in 
flilk-culture  in  the  northern  states  have  really  done 
much  in  producing  silk,  the  iacts  have  not  been  made 
public,  in  any  way  comparable  to  the  industiy  used  to 
extend  the  publicity  of  thefa-  first  expectations  and  in- 
tentions. 

The  only  certain  and  direct  evidence  of  the  very 
small  amount  of  silk  yet  produced,  which  has  reached 
us,  is  in  the  **  Statistical  Tables*'  formed  and  published 
by  order  of  the  government  of  Massachusetts.  From 
this  work  it  appears  that  all  the  silk  factories  of  Massa- 
chusetts (four  In  number,)  in  the  year  ending  April  1, 
1887,  employed  125  hands,  and  pioduced  of  manufac- 
tured goods,  the  value  of  $66,160.  This  does  not  show 
bow  much  raw  silk  was  produced;  but  the  probability 
Is,  that  these  fhctories  worked  up  all  the  silk  made  in 
Massachusetts,  as  the  larger  portion  of  their  raw  ma- 
terial was  certainly  of  foreign  growth. 

A  gentleman  of  Yii^nia,  who  was  desirous  of  go- 
ing into  the  silk  culture,  and  has  since  done  so,  last 
year  visited  the  principal  silk  establishments  in  the 
northern  states,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  informa- 
tion as  to  their  operations  and  the  results.  He  told  us 
that  the  greatest  annual  product  of  raw  silk  which 
be  could  bear  of,  at  any  one  establishment,  amounted 
to  no  more  Oian  40  pounds.  It  was  true  that  at  some  of 
them,  silk  manufactures  were  carried  on;  and  they  had 
been  at  others,  which  had  suspended  or  stopped  manu- 
Ibcturing,  on  account  of  pecuniary  difficulties;  but  the 
materials  for  tiiese  manufactures  were  mostly  import- 
ad  from  foreign  countries. 

The  only  inference  which  we  can  draw  fipom  the 
information  l>efore  us,  and  the  testimony  above  refer- 
red to,  positive  and  negative,  is,  that  most  of  the  ad- 
venturers in  tiie  silk  business  (so  called,)  have  consi- 
aidered  tiie  making  of  silk  as  a  secondaiy,  ulterior, 
and  perhaps  contingent  object,  and  have  been  laboring 
and  specuUtSng  in  tiie  culture  of  mnlbeny  plants,  not 
to  feed  silk^worms,  but  to  sefl  to  newer  adventurers; 
and  tile  vast  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  making  of 
silk,  were  faekl  up  to  the  public  principally  to  produce 
greater  eagcfness  to  purchase  thei^ants  and  cuttings 
of  Ghiaese  and  other  varieties  of  the  mulberry,  at  the 
aaoraMus  and  extortionate  prices  at  wfaieb  they  have 
beea  sold.  The  article  at  page  866,  headed  *<  Jlfomt 
MMeaM^  is  a  capital  specimen  of  these  stimulat- 
ing reports.  This  may  be  a  6ofia  flie  and  disinterest- 
td  statement;  but  ceiteinly  it  has  every  appearance  of 
a  salesman^  indirect  puff— such  as  are  at  least  half 
the  pvriftlicntioos  on  this  subject  which  have  appeared. 
Thflia  is  no  adveitisement  so  effective  as  that  which 
a|ipean  in  the  fidse  guise  of  editorial  approval  and  le- 
cammendation  • 

But  without  tJia  advance  of  prices,  which  this  wrt- 
Isr  anticipatast  for  fdants  of  the  mutttomhs,  those 
haretofbre  obtained  are  snfilcientty  high  to  make  it  £u- 
Bare  profitable  to  sell  tiie  plants,  than  to  keep  them  to 
Ibed  silk-wonna  on,  or  than  to  pursue  any  other  bruieh 
of  agricattttssl  iadaatiy*    From  every  siQgie  cutting 


of  one  bud,  (allowing  for  aH  necessary  rink  af  km 
and  failure,)  may  be  raised,  in  one  year,  a  plant  d 
four  feet  or  more  in  height;  and  such  ptanta,  (of  oot 
year's  growth)  divested  of  all  the  aide  bxnDches,  have 
been  sold  reguiariy  and  readily  at  $S6  per  Imadied; 
and  the  twigs,  trimmed  off,  at  #2  per  honited  bmfa 
and  a  single  plant  wiU  sometimes  prddnee  a  hanhed 
such  buds.    An  acre  of  rich  land  fnll  biii^  more  tfasa 
10,000  plants,  and  the  crop  is  completed  and  ready  ftr 
market  in  one  season.    By  cutting  off  the  whole  \Bfk, 
at  the  ground,  (so  as  to  take  away  aveiy  bod.)  cidb 
root  will,  in  tbe  second  sumaaer,  prodnce  thsve  or  km 
times  as  many  bads  as  in  the  first  year's  g;iowfli,  Is  fee 
again  cut  off  and  sold.    Were  there  erer  greafar  \n- 
fits  offered?    And  is  it  not  perfectly  natural  and  lea- 
sonable  that  these  profits  should  be  preferred  to  tboa 
offered  by  sUk-culturs  pn^er,  even  thoogb  daaMsd  fej 
legislative  bonnties? 

Thus  the  true,  and,as  wefUly  befiave,  fta  gnalpi»> 
fits  which  may  be  realised  by  rearing  aiifc,  have  bees 
lost  sight  of,  and  disregarded,  to  reap  the  greshr 
though  transitory  profits  of  selling  mulbeny  phshi 
And  the  combined  action  of  the  cniuung  salerwes 
and  puffers,  and  the  strong  dispaaitioB  of  the  psfe- 
he  to  be  dialed  and  cheated  by  every 
bumbugger,  has  produced  a  BmBittnift'r 
promises  to  equal  any  of  its  fere-runncrB  in  the 
of  speculation  and  dehnaon.  Eaonnoua  jaatfto  haft 
thus  already  been  made  by  norttiein  nniaery-scn,  aai 
much  of  them  from  southern  purchasers.  And  «e 
are  sorry  to  learn  that  the  same  spirit  is  spnndiagii- 
pidly  in  Virginia;  and  that  many  persons  are  now  be- 
ginning what  is  called  the  "silk-busaneas**— twt  vMck 
is  merely  raising  mulberry  plants  and  cnttings  to  sdL 
And  a  profitable  business  this  may  be,  t»  eaily  adtes- 
tnrsrs;  thoaf^  a  bad  one  for  all  the  later  onss,  wfca  a» 
not  design  to  put  tiieir  mulbeny  trees  to  their  legiti- 
mate use  of  feeding  silkworms.  It  is  plain enang^  that 
even  if  millions  of  dottars  should  be  received  for  plsab 
that  are  not  used,  first  or  last,  for  any  puipoae  exce{A 
to  be  sold,  that  there  will  be  no  gain  to  tbe  coomiini- 
ty;  and  a  total  loss  to  the  buyers  and  prodoecxs  tiho 
cannot  sell.  It  is  thus  that  truly  vakuUe  products, 
and  a  profitable  branch  of  agricultnial  iadastty  if  pn>- 
perly  pursued,  may  be  converted  into  a  bambng,  an! 
become  one  of  the  many  saodes  of  producing  deceptioa 
and  loss  to  dupes,  and  profit  to  the  dupe-makeia. 

What  adds  to  the  strangeness  of  the  alow  adrance 
of  the  product  of  silk  in  the  north,  ia  the  foct  that 
there  exbted,  for  several  years,  two  periodical  jooraikr 
published  at  a  low  price,  and  circulated  very  exten- 
sively, which  were  devoted  exclusively  to  giving  in- 
formation on,  and  encouraging  the  extension  of  sSk 
culture.  These  were  tiie  « ftilk-Cutturise  of  Baitfosi 
and  the  *  Silk- Worm'  of  Afoany.  Another  anch  pub- 
lication has  recentiy  been  started  ia  another  slate. 
Here  is  a  most  prodigious  and  imposing  array  ol  Beans; 
and  the  end,  or  result,  is  in  comparison  Indlcrovsly 
small,  even  though  it  may  exceed  tei^foM  ttie  amoam 
of  that  of  which  we  have  yet  been  infonned. 

There  has  been  another  new  branch  of  agricaltnxai 
industry  proposed  in  this  eounfiy,  and  (tf  we  were  H 
judge  finom  printed  lapoili,)  it  m%bt  be  said  vmseea^ 
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meoced,  more  than  eighteen  monthi  aj^.  This  is  the 
making  of  sugar  from  beet-roots.  The  reported  pro- 
fits of  this  business  in  France  caused  a  veiy  general 
desire  to  introduce  it  in  the  northern  and  middle  states. 
The  statements  published  (many  of  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  ou  ^pages,)  seemed  to  promise  sufficient  remu- 
neration to  the  undertakers.  In  addition,  the  legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts,  in  the  beginning  of  1887,  offer- 
ed a  bounty  of  three  cents  a  pound  on  all  sugar  made 
in  that  state  from  beet-root,  (see  Farmers'  Register 
Vol.  Y,  page  47.)  There  was  then  growing  a  strong 
beet-root  fever,  which  has  continued  since,  and  we 
have  no  direct  testimony  of  its  abatement  at  this  time. 
But  neithe  ihave  we  yet  heard  of  any  praetieal  results, 
or  profits  fiom  the  business— nor  indeed  whether  any 
thing  has  been  done  in  it,  except  (according  to  usage,) 
to  form  joint-stock  companies  for  carrying  on  the  cul- 
ture and  manofiictare.  Strangely  enough,  since 
sebemes  of  beet-root  culture  have  been  in  vogue,  they 
have  been  regularly  connected  with  the  schemes  of 
silk-culture.  Yet,  what  the  two  things  have  to  do  with 
each  other,  is  more  than  we  can  conceive— or  what 
they  have  in  common,  except  the  quality  of  being 
converted  into  humbugs.  The  joint-stock  companies 
latterly  formed  for  silk-culture,  or  proposed  and  an- 
nounced in  the  newspapers,  have  very  generally  added 
the  making  of  beet-root  sugar  to  their  objects,  and  the  ti- 
tle of  the  association.  This  incongruous  yet  very  gene- 
nX  connexion  has  been  even  carried  into  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  congress  of  the  United  States ;  and  a  long 
and  detailed  report  has  been  sent  forth  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture,  on  the  cultivation  of  the  ''Mul- 
berry and  Sugar-Beet,"  in  a  pamphlet  of  61  octavo 
pages ;  of  which  many  tfaoosands  have  been  printed 
and  eireulatad,  to  add  to  the  profit  of  the  government 
{Minter,  and  to  help  tiie  nuiseiy-men,  whose  letters  are 
there  pnblished,  to  seU  their  mulberry  plants.  With  so 
much  eneouragtment,  direct  and  indirect,  by  both  state 
mnd  federal  government,  it  is  truly  surprising  that  both 
^e  silk-culture  and  beet-sugar-manufacture  should  be 
stiB  unable  to  give  evidence  of  life,  or  to  make  any 
figure*  exeept  in  r^iMrts  of  the  formation  of  joint- 
stock  companies,  and  their  intended  operations. 

It  will»  perhaps,  be  inferred,  though  very  eironeoiis- 
ly»  from  tiM  general  tenor  of  the  foregoing  remarks, 
that  we  have  no  fhith  in  the  profit  of  producing  silk  in 
this  country*  nor  in  the  legitimate  profit  of  reasing 
the  Cliinese  mulbeny  as  means  for  that  end«    Not  so, 
»  to  eiOer  opinion.    Still,  because  of  our  endeavor- 
ing to  eiyese  the  delusion,  and  repress  the  misdirected 
'Ml*  and  apecolating  spirit,  which  have  been  built 
^^wn  the  true  and  soBd  ekims  of  this  business  to  ap- 
probatton,  we  expect  nothing  more  than  to  be  consi- 
4eied  aa  epposing,  throughout*  the  culture  of  silk  as 
altogether  uiprofitable,  and  the  ChinMe  mulberry  as 
^vwthlesa;  and  ite  being  raised  by  any  one  as  an  evi- 
•dence  of  bis  being  either  a  knave,  or  a  dupe  of  knaves. 
It  seems  that  moderate,  (jualified,  and  discriminating 
approbation  of  agricultural  opinions  and  practices,  is 
iK>  mere  tolerated,  by  most  persons,  than  similarly 
^ited  approval  of  the  political  men  and  measures 
^t  they  sustain.  Every  man  is  required,  whether  on 
agricultural  or  political  subjecte,  to  «'ge  the  whole 
■M>g,**  and  to  approve  or  condemn,  as  entimly  as  does 


a  blind  or  bought  political  partizan.  Qualified  and 
limited  approval,  is  considered  as  but  "damning  with 
ftint  praise."  We  therefore  do  not  expect  to  leave  the 
impression  on  readers  in  general,  that  we  are  friendly 
to,  and  strongly  in  favor  of,  the  commencement  and 
extension  of  silk  culture.  This  expected  misappre- 
hension  cannot  be  entirely  guarded  against,  and  we 
shall  not  take  much  trouble  to  avoid  it,  or  lessen  ite  in- 
fluence. We  will  merely  stete,  that  we  have  no  pri* 
vate  interest  whatever  in  discouraging  silk-eultare;  and 
that  we  have  some  small  private  interest  the  opposite 
way,  inasmuch  as  we  are  preparing  to  come  into  the 
market  with  mulHcaiuUs  trees  and  cuttings,  as  soon  as 
we  can  furnish  them  at  one-fourth  of  the  present  prices. 

We  certainly  doubt  the  fitness  of  the  climate 
of  the  northern  stotes  for  profiteble  silk-culture ;  and 
more  than  doubt  the  fitness  of  that  cold  and  inhospita- 
ble region  for  so  tender  a  plant  as  the  ntorus  mtUHcaU' 
lis.  But  we  fully  believe  in  the  suitebleness  of  the 
slave-holding  stetes  for  both ;  and  we  are  confident 
that  fair  trials  will  show  very  profitable  resulte.  And 
if  the  doubto  and  disbelief  just  expressed,  are  indeed 
unfounded  and  unsound,  and  New  England  is,  in  truth* 
well  adapted  for  silk-cultore,  then,  aforHori,  so  much 
the  more  profiteble  must  it  be  in  Virginia,  because  of 
our  warmer  and  longer  summers.  We  have  also  other 
advantages  (which  we  have  several  times  before 
urged)  in  our  far  cheaper  land,  and  cheaper  slave-la- 
bor. Many  slaves  could  be  producers  who  now  are 
merely  consumers.  We  are  now,  as  heretofore,  and 
as  also  frequently  expressed,  anxious  that  the  business 
of  raising  silk  shall  be  properly  commenced  and  pur- 
sued in  Virginia ;  yet  we  have  but  little  favor  for,  or 
confidence  in,  the  new-bom  zeal  for  raising  mulbeny 
plante  merely  to  sell  at  great  profit,  to  other  persons* 
who  will  boy  them  with  precisely  the  same  object.  It 
is  but  a  new  type  of  that  spirit  which  showed  itself  in 
the  Merino  sheep  mania,  which  formeriy  prevailed* 
and  in  the  far  more  injurious  rac^-horse-breeding  ma- 
nia, which  is  now  at  an  unprecedented  height  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  morui  muUicaulu  is  undoubtedly  a  most  choice 
variety,  and  it  offers  greatly  increased  facilities  to  the 
young  silk-culturist.  Whoever  is  desirous  of  com- 
mencing the  silk  business,  and  is  without  mulberry 
trees,  or  enough  of  them,  ought  certainly  to  plant  this 
kind  in  preference ;  because  from  ite  ease  of  propaga- 
tion, and  rapid  growth,  it  can  more  speedily  supply 
enough  food  for  the  worms«  Moreover,  from  the  larger 
size  of  the  leaves*  they  are  gathered  with  much  leu 
labor;  and  from  their  superior  nutritive  quality,  a  less 
weight  will  serve  to  feed  a  given  number  of  worms. 
It  is  also  said  to  produce  the  finest  and  best  silk.  This 
may  be  so ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  satisfactorily  esta- 
blished. And  even  if  so,  a  countervailing  objection* 
held  by  some  in  France,  is*  that  the  fibres  are  weaker 
than  silk  produced  from  other  kinds  of  mulbeny  leaves. 
But  neither  this  nor  any  other  foreign  kind  is  indis- 
pensable. If  the  new  begiiiner  has  enough  of  the  na- 
tive mulbeny,  {monu  rubra,)  though  it  has  been  pio^ 
nooneed,  and  generally  admHtod*  to  be  worthless,  con* 
pared  to  the  white,  and  Chinese*  we  wonM  advise  hin 
to  proceed  to  raise  and  feed  the  wonns*  without  wait- 
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ing  for  the  fpt>wth  of  any  other  kind.  This  kind  of 
food  18  perhaps  equal  to  any,  and  will  be  at  least  qaite 
Kood  enoui^h  for  the  other  parts  of  his  early  manag;e- 
ment ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  hy  planting  a  few  thou- 
sand cutting  of  the  muUicaviUt  of  a  single  bud  each, 
with  careful  culture,  any  desirable  number  may  be  raised 
in  as  few  years  as  will  be  necessary  for  the  adventurer 
to  learn  how  to  roanap^e  his  worms,  and  their  products. 
We  would  further  urge  on  every  farmer  who  has  the 
least  idea  of  hereafter  trying  the  business,  to  plant  a 
a  few  of  these  trees  as  a  stock  to  propagate  from,  if 
needed.  But  we  also  ask  him  not  to  believe  that  this, 
or  any  other  particular  kind,  (as  either  Brussa,  Canton, 
fcc.^  is  so  far  superior  to  others  as  to  be  indispensable ; 
and  we  advise  him  not  to  buy  them,  or  at  least  but 
very  few  of  them,  at  the  exorbitant  prices  which  the 
always  easily  gulled  public  have  heretofore  paid,  and 
which  are  now  threatened  to  be  advanced. 

The  nortbenn  nursery-men  have  as  yet  had  the  sup- 
plying of  the  southern  demand  for  these  plants,  although 
at  double  the  prices  at  which  far  better  plants  might 
have  been  bought  in  Virginia.  John  Carter,  near 
Richmond,  who  went  early  (too  early,  as  it  seemed,) 
into  this  business,  for  want  of  purchasers,  had  to  dig 
up  and  throw  away  thousands  of  young  morus  tnuUi- 
eavlU  trees,  after  they  had  grown  so  large  that  he 
could  not  spare  them  the  ground  they  occupied.  Sub- 
sequently, he  sold  the  remnant  to  a  great  northern 
nursery-man,' at  less  than  half  the  price  at  which  these 
<or  much  worse  ones,  if  not  these,)  were  sent  back 
from  New  York,  and  sold  in  Virginia,  and  in  some 
cases  probably  to  gentlemen  not  far  from  Richmond, 
but  who  had  not  heard  of  any  supply  to  be  obtained 
except  from  northern  nurseries.  The  farther  north 
the  plants  are  raised,  and  the  more  careful  and  more 
forcing  their  culture,  the  worse  they  are  to  propagate 
from.  The  northern  nursery-men  endeavor  to  remedy 
the  defect  of  their  climate  by  using  the  richest  soil,  and 
the  most  stimulating  culture.  The  plants  are  pushed 
in  growth  unnaturally ;  and  when  winter  stops  their 
fnrtiter  vegetation,  half  the  year's  increase  of  wood  is 
immature,  and  is  so  succalent  and  tender  as  to  be  unable 
to  stand  the  winter,  and  unfit  to  raise  from,  even  if  kept 
through  winter  sheltered  from  frost  These  immature 
buds,  however,  loitt  tell ;  and  they  are  fit  for  nothing 
else.  A  southern  plant,  raised  without  forcinfc  culture, 
is  worth  more,  to  propagate  from,  than  half  a  dozen 
from  a  northern  nuraery,  of  equal  size.  This  has  al- 
ready been  fully  proved  in  Virginia,  by  those  who 
have  bought  plants  and  cuttings  from  the  north,  as 
well  as  near  home,  and  subjected  l>oth  to  the  like  treat- 
ment after  being  planted. 

It  wa»  said  above  that  in  France  an  opinion  was  held 
that  the  silk  produced  from  feeding  on  the  miulHeaulU 
waoted  strength.  This  is  not  the  only  objection  there 
made  to  this  kind  of  mulberry.  It  is  considered  to  be 
abort-lived,  and  that  its  decline  and  decay  is  as  much 
in  advance  of  other  kinds,  as  its  eariy  growth  and  fit- 
ness for  use.  If  this  be  true,  it  has  not  been  suffered 
to  be  diseovered,  much  less  reported,  in  this  country ; 
iMeause  almost  every  possessor  of  the  trees  has  regu- 
larly cut  them  up  every  year  into  cuttings  to  produce 
young  plants,  and  reiy  few  have  been  permitted  to 


grow  even  to  be  five  years  old.    Now  wbetber  fl»y 
would  begin  to  decline  so  soon  as  is  alleged,  or  not  i 
permitted  to  live,  it  is  certain  that  few  persons  in  tlm 
country  have  ever  seen  a  plant  except  under  three 
years  old,  and  of  course  in  a  state  of  greater  sucrc- 
lence  and  more  rapid  growth  than  to  be  expected  ic  af  e: 
time.    This  remark  would  apply  to  erery  kind  of  tnv 
— and  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  the  native  mulbeirr, 
of  which  the  leaves  in  early  growth  (even  in  the  fo- 
rests) are  often  seen  four  times  as  lar^  as  is  usual  oa 
large  trees.    But  all  the  interested  paffers  and  siks- 
men  of  the  monu  muUieauU$  assume,  and  their  csi* 
tomers  seem  as  readily  to  admit,  that  the  mccnleot  ao^ 
Urge-sized  leaves,  so  remaikabie  in  the  early  asd 
/breed  growth  of  the  trees  of  one  and  two  years,  sit 
always  to  distinguish  the  mature  tree.     This  ezpecti- 
tion  must  be  unfounded,  judging  by   ail  analo^ve 
cases ;  and  moreover  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  thii 
feature  would  be  desirable,  even  if  it  coold  be  retail- 
ed. The  large  size  of  leaf,  so  far  as  caused  by,  and  is- 
dicative  of,  succulence  in  the  plant,  and  that  a^ 
caused  by  excessive  supplies  of  nourishskent  to  the 
plant,  is  certainly  not  desirable  for  its  proper  and  fde 
object,  that  of  producing  silk.    For  it  baa  long  bea 
known  in  the  silk-growlng  parts  of  Europe  that  the 
leaves  of  mulberry  trees  growing  on  moist  or  veiyrick 
land,  and  therefore  of  rapid  and  succalent  growth,  aie 
not  as  healthy  food,  and  do  not  furnish  aa  geod  silk,* 
nor  as  much  profit  in  the  product,  as  the  leaves  of  trees 
on  poor  and  on  dry  land.    Thence  it  may  he  safe^  is- 
ferred,  that  if  the  forced  growth  of  the  nmHimfh  ia 
this  country  had  been  used  to  much  extent  lo  liecd  aSk- 
worms,  instead  of  to  sell  to  new  adventoreia,  it  vooU 
have  been  found  to  be  liable  to  the  objectioe  jsst 
stated.    But  that  objection  would  probably  not  hMJt 
been  promulgated,  u  being  likely  to  leaaen  tin  great- 
est value  of  this  kind,  which  is  b>  be  sold  at  high 
prices. 

The  firat  introduction  of  this  plant  from  the  FhiBp- 
pine  Islands,  was  into  France^  and  its  sapeiier  advan- 
tages in  some  respects  were  there  seen  and  geaeiaUy^ 
made  known,  so  as  to  insure  to  iti  culture  a  ArotMrn 
consideration,  and  a  fair  trial.    But  thoo^  introdnced 
in  this  country,  from  France,  after  it  had  ezetted  at- 
tention and  gained  much  favor  in  that  toontiy,  the 
propagation  has  spread  here  so  much  moie  lapidly, 
that  there  are  already  ten  times  the  number  of  pbats 
here  that  there  are  in  France.    The  cause  of  this  re- 
markable difference  is  plainly  enough  aeen  ia  the  dif- 
ferent circumstances  of  the  culture  in  the  two  coea- 
tries.    In  France,  the  main  object  in  cultivating  to 
tree,  was  to  feed  silk-worms.  Here,  the  almost  sole  ob- 
ject, has  been  to  sell  the  plants,  and  buds,  suid  to  pie- 
duce  as  much  growth  as  possible  for  each  year*^  har- 
vest and  sale.   Besides,  each  culturist  in  France  woaU 
scrutinize  (perhaps  too  severely)  the  characters  of  the 
new  mulberry ;  while  here  the  interest  of  the  culta- 
rists  would  necessarily  direct  the  concealment  of  all 
defects,  and  the  exaggeration  of  the  real  advantages. 
In  this  way  the  northern  nursery-men  hare  duped 
their  neighbors  more  to  their  injury  than  their  soaihr 
em  purchasers ;  for  the  plants  vnU  flourish  here,  acJ 
they  wQl  noi  stand  the  winters  of  New  England,  net* 
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witlMtanduii^  all  the  itnoof  ustrtlMi  of  the  prodocen 
to  the  contruy.  Wbatevef  may  be  the  true  and  rape* 
rior  advaDtagefl  of  this  tree,  they  will  principally  re- 
dound to  the  henefit  of  the  sontbem  states. 

After  the  foregoin|^  portion  of  these  remarks  was  hi 
type,  we  had  opportunities  of  being  better  infonned 
on  two  of  the  points  mentioned  above;  one  of  which 
was  doubtful,  and  the  other  mistaken,  because  not 
tested  by  observation  and  experience  of  sufficient  du- 
ration. These  are,  the  objections,  made  in  France,  to 
the  alleged  very  early  decline  of  vigor  and  death  of 
the  monu  mulHemHlit ;  and  the  supposed  lessened  size 
of  the  leaves  of  trees  of  matured  growth.  On  the 
side  of  F  street,  Shockoe  Hill,  Richmond,  we  have 
just  seen  trees  of  this  kind,  of  whi^h  the  largest  are 
more  than  four  inches  through  the  body,  although, 
judging  by  the  eye,  they  are  not  more  than  18  feet 
high.  These  wove  not  permitted  to  grow  mtfny^fiaiM, 
as  the  name  implies,  and  their  nature  requires;  but 
tieing  designed  for  ornament,  had  been  trimmed,  and 
forced  to  grow  iingle-gtalked.  Though  growing  well 
and  luxuriantly,  and  having  no  certain  indications  of 
the  use  of  the  knife,  the  want  of  height  proportioned 
to  the  trunk  seemed  to  show  that  the  tops  of  these 
trees  bad  been  cut  down  at  an  early  period  of  their 
growth.  Another  tree,  in  the  garden  of  D.  I.  Buir, 
deceased,  though  not  more  than  2  to  2)  inches  through 
the  body,  (this  also  having  been  trimmed  to  a  single 
stem,)  stands  22  feet  high,  as  measured  by  our  eye; 
and  it  would  be  24,  or  more,  if  the  upper  branches 
were  not  borutt  down  by  the  weight  of  their  burden  of 
leaves.  The  ages  of  none  of  these  could  be  then 
learned;  but  the  oldest  are  probably  fully  eight  years 
old;  and  all  appeared  as  thriving,  and  as  much  in  a 
growing  state  as  any  other  trees  of  like  age,  and  of 
kinds  that  may  live  for  haJf  a  century  or  more.  The 
leaves,  also,  (to  our  surprise,  and  conviction  of  having 
made  an  erroneous  anticipation,)  were  but  little  if  any 
smaller  than  the  usual  size  of  those  on  younger  trees. 
These  facts  alone  would  serve  to  remove  the  fear  of  a 
veiy  early  decay  of  vigor,  and  decline  and  death  of 
the  tree  ;  and  decide  that  the  size  of  leaf  docs  not  di* 
minisb  in  the  older  tree,  and  on  better  matured  wood, 
in  proportion  to  that  change  in  the  common  mulberry, 
and  many  other  trees. 

In  addition  to  our  own  personal  observation,  we  have 
jnst  received  the  following  better  testimony  from  6. 
B.  Smith,  esq.  of  Baltimore,  in  answer  to  inquiries  on 
these  two  doubtful  points.  **  My  old  tree,"  says  Mr. 
Smith,  **  was  one  year  old  when  I  got  it,  in  the  spring 
of  1828;  and  is  now,  of  course,  eleven  years  old.  It 
has  been  transplanted  severd  times;  and  the  last  time 
when  it  was  eight  years  old.  Of  courae,  it  furnishes  no 
criterion  of  the  state  of  the  tree  at  this  age.  Several 
large  stalks  of  mine  have  perished ;  and  there  are  now 
6  stalks,  from  4  to  16  feet  high.  It  has  also  been  every 
year  deprived  of  its  branches,  snd  sometimes  of  its 
top- wood,  for  cuttings.  Many  of  its  leaves  now  mea- 
sure 15  inches  in  length,  by  13  to  14  inches  wide.  Its 
leaves  ase  as  laige  now  as  ever  they  were." — **  The 
flionM  multioRclts  is  a  numy-itaUc  tree;  it  is  constantly 

sending  up  shoots  inm  the  crown  of  the  nwts,  like  the 
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filbeit  and  Uhic;  and,  conseqaeatiy,  the  older  shdks  H^ 
out}  bat  whether  from  natural  decay,  or  from  be- 
ing perished  by  their  numerous  younger  brethren,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  say.  But  that  the  tree  will  live  eleven 
years,  under  very  adverse  circumstances,  I  know, 
firam  the  fact  that  I  now  have  a  tree  of  that  age.  All 
many-atalked  trees  throw  off  their  old  wood  occasion- 
ally, to  make  room  for  the  young  and  more  vigoioue. 
But  how  this  ihet  can  fee  any  detriment  to  the  moms 
nwiHcauiii,  I  eaanot  comprehend,  as  the  roots  send  up 
half  a  dozen  stalks,  geaeraUy,  for  eveiy  one  that  de- 
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This  additional  testimony  and  correction  of  previ- 
ous error  and  doubt,  we  insert,  not  only  resdily  boty 
gladly;  forno  one  will  receive  with  more  welcome*  or 
pubKsh  with  more  pleasure,  any  new,  or  eonflrmatety 
evidence  of  the  valuable  qualities  of  this  tree,  as  of- 
fering peculiar  facilities  and  aid  to  ailk-cuKure. 


Pram  the  Femiy  HagiziBe. 
THE  AHEKICAIV  MAKlffBR  OF  MOTIHO  HOUSES. 

In  England  we  consider  it  no  trifling  affair  to 
remove  our  household  establisbinents,  when  cir- 
cumstances render  it  necessary  for  us  to  do  so } 
whereas  our  trans-atlantic  brethren,  the  Ameri- 
cans, set  about  removing  their  houses  (goods  and 
chattels  included,)  without  considermff  it  matter 
of  difficulty  or  hardship.  To  be  sure,  their  build- 
ings (I  do  not  include  those  of  their  older  towns 
and  cities)  are  less  substantial  and  solid  than  ours; 
for  a  frame  of  moderate-sized  posts  and  scantlings, 
lined  within  and  without  with  thin  pine  boards,  is 
not  quite  so  ponderous  an  affair  as  a  building 
where  the  walls  are  of  massive  stone,  nor  even  as 
one  of  bricks  and  mortar. 

Before  I  proceed  to  explain  the  usual  plan 
adopted  for  removing  buildings,  I  will  relate  some 
circumstances  connected  with  a  frame  building 
with  which  I  was  acquainted,  and  which  consti- 
tuted a  fmction  of  the  capital  of  the  county  in 
which  I  resided.  While  the  town  was  but  in  its 
infancy,  an  acquaintance  of  mine  built  a  "  store," 
(shop  fbr  general  merchandise,  with  granaries, 
&c.,  overhead,)  in  which  he  commenced  the  bn- 
siness  of  a  general  merchant.  In  a  few  years  the 
population  increased,  and  the  town  became  much 
enfarftcd ;  and  so  did  the  business  of  m^  acquaint- 
ance, inasmuch  that  he  found,  or  fancied,  his  ori- 
ginal store  too  small  for  him.  In  this  dilemma 
what  was  to  be  donel  The  difficulty  was  soon 
solved ;  he  sold  his  store,  to  be  taken  off  the  pre- 
mises, fbr  he  wanted  the  ground  to  bui'd  a  larger 
one  upon.  A  dress-maker  was  the  purchaser, 
who  removed  it  about  eighty  yards  alon^  the 
same  street,  and  had  it  fitted  up  to  suit  her  line  of 
business ;  at  the  same  time  converting  a  portion 
of  it  into  apartments  to  dwell  in.  How  long  she 
occupied  it  I  do  not  precisely  recollect ;  but,  quit^ 
ting  that  part  of  the  country  tor  a  few  years,  when 
I  retumeo  and  looked  for  mv  old  acquaintance, 
the  mitliner^s  store,  nothing  like  it  was  to  be  seen. 
I  repaired  to  the  original  owner,  and  inquired  if 
some  calamity  had  befallen  it,  or  if  it  were  still 
on  the  movel  "  I  guess,"  replied  he,  "  that  you* 
will  find  it  in  Centre  Avenue,  a  little  below  the 
Washingtoiv  Hotel.    It  is  now  the  property  of 
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Mr.  D— ,  ray  old  clerki  who  haf  converted  it  i 
A  'groeeiy/"  And,  to  be  sore,  there  it  wi 
and  one  of  the  greateet  nuiianeet  of  the  place ; 
for  Mr.  D — '■  grocery  was  the  rendezvoua  of  all 
the  lazy,  drunken  vagabonds  connected  with  the 
town  and  neighborhood.  I  do  not  remember  how 
many  years  it  continued  the  reson  of  the  disso- 
lute ;  but  it  was  after  the  temperance  eocieties 
had  made  some  progress  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, that  happemng  one  day  to  be  in  the  town,  I 
observed  more  bustle  than  ordinary  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mr.  D — ^'s  grocery,  and  upon  inquiring  what 
was  going  on,  I  Teamed  that  the  grocery  was  once 
more  on  the  move;  that  it  had  b^n  purchased  by 
a  stanch  temperance  man,  a  boot  and  shoemaker; 
and  that  he  was  removing  it  into  the  vicinity  6^ 
his  own  dwelling-bouse;  not  only  into  another 
street,  but  to  a  distant  part  of  it ;  and  there  1  left 
it  when  I  removed  from  that  district  some  years 
afterwards— one  part  of  it  occupied  by  half  a  do- 
zen cobblers'  stalls,  and  the  other  part  a  well-sup- 
plied shoe  and  leather  store. 

I  was  once  present  at  the  removing  of  a  large 
g[rist-mill,  containinp^  four  pair  of  mill-stones,  be- 
sides all  the  machmery  and  apparatus  necessa- 
ry for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  manufacture 
of  flour  for  exportation.  It  was  a  stout  fraroe- 
building,  of  the  dimensions  of  fifty  feet  by  forty, 
and  four  stories  high.  After  it  had  been  some 
time  in  operation,  it  was  ascertained  that  in  dry 
seasons  the  situation  did  not  command  a  sufficient 
head  of  water;  but  as  the  stream  had  a  considera- 
ble fall,  it  was  obvious  that  if  the  mill  were  placed 
100  yards  further  down,  the  desired  fall  would  be 
obtamed.  To  effect  this  the  owner  of  the  mill 
agreed  with  an  old  Yankee  to  remove  it,  just  as  it 
stood,  to  its  new  site,  for  the  sum  of  one  nundred 
dollars  (a  little  over  X20  steriing,)  a  small  sum 
apparently  for  such  an  undertaking ;  for  if  the 
budding  or  machinery  sustained  any  damage,  the 
person  undertaking  the  removal  was  to  make  it 
good.  Large  frame-buildings,  like  the  one  in 
question,  require  stout  timbers  for  their  posts  and 
beams;  the  principal  timbers  in  thw  mill  were 
fiom  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  square.  Besides  the 
four  bottom  beams  or  sills  which  rested  on  the 
stone  foundation,  there  were  three  others  of  a 
similar  size  mortised  into  the  end  ones,  and  equi- 
distant from  each  other;  so  that  there  were,  in 
fact,  five  transverse  beams  on  which  the  lowest 
floor  rested.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  the 
laying  down  of  wooden  ways,  upon  which  the 
building  was  to  travel  upon  rollers;  to  accomplish 
which,  five  rails  of  squared  timber,  at  distances 
asunder  exactly  corresponding  with  the  founda- 
tion-timbers of  the  milt,  were  properly  placed  and 
secured,  in  lines  extending  to  where  a  new  foun- 
dation of  stone  had  been  already  prepared.  After 
this  the  building  was  raised  perpendicularly,  by 
the  means  of  wedges  of  hard  timber,  about  eight 
inches,  in  order  that  eight-inch  wooden  rollers 
might  l>e  placed  under  the  several  lower  beams 
and  sills;  which  having  l)een  done  the  wedges  were 
withdrawn,  and  the  building  then  rested  upon 
the  rollers.  The  rollers  were  made  of  hard  tim- 
l)er,  each  about  five  feet  long,  and  perforated  near 
each  end  with  suitable  holes,  for  the  reception  of 
hand-spikes  or  levers,  to  be  used  by  the  persons 
employed  in  the  removal  of  the  building.  Under 
each  beam  were  placed  four  rollers,  so  that  oiider 
the  whole  five  beams,  twenty  were  empfoyed.    I 


should  have  remarked  that  it  was  ueita—aiy  to  Jt- 
move  the  bottom  floor-planking,  in  order  thai  ik 
persons  employed  at  the  rollers  placed  under  ibe 
middle  or  inner  beams  might  be  enatrfed  to  ««k 
them.    Two  persons  were  appointed  to  each  noi- 
ler,  one  to  each  end;  and  every  thing  having  bee 
properiy  fixed,  and  all  the  forty  men  at  thdr  n- 
spective  posts,  the  old  Yankee  captain  gave  i^ 
word  <*move,"  when  the  fabric  instaoily  begico 
ad%*ance  on  Its  wooden  ways.     Aa  eoooai'ie 
rearmost  rollers  were  set  at  litierty  in  the  ittf^ 
the  advancing  building,  they  were  straigfaiwir 
carried  forward  and  plaoed  under  the  extreae 
forepart  of  the  beams  they  severally  beloogedtt. 
It  was  found  that  the  power  of  the  forty  nen  s^ 
tioned  at  the  rollers  with  their  handapikes  or  fe- 
vers, was  amply  suflicient  to  keep  the  boikline  \z 
motion  without  any  extraordinary  ezertioo  be^ 
called  for;  and  as  there  intervened  no  obstacies 
the  distance  the  mill  had  to  travel,  in  about  ihne 
hours  it  had  advanced  to  its  destined  reitBf- 
place.    Having  safely  arrived  there,  wedgei  woe 
again  employed  in  order  to  free  the  roOen,  aid  fe 
settle  it  gradually  on  its  new  fbandatu)o.  Tfcc 
whole  undertaking  was  completed  withoot  (Ik 
slightest  injuiy  occurring  to  any  part  of  the  kib- 
liig  or  machinery;  not  a  square  of  glass  was  b»> 
ken  or  cracked  in  any  of  the  aoore  of  wiodosi 
that  belonged  to  the  various  parts  of  it;  not  a  pii 
or  a  nail  was  sprung  or  broken. 


TVoni  tlw 


HTDBOPHOBIA  TB  BHKBV. 

^irifigvials,  Fa.  18ifc  IfcrnA,  I8S1 
Deab  Sib, 

The  effects  of  hydrophobia  were  aingufsHj  ex- 
hibited a  few  years  since,  on  a  flock  of  ibeep  b^ 
longing  to  the  plantation  of  my  father,  in  thk 
county.  As  the  facts  were  at  the  time  peHeeily 
novel  to  me,  and  may  still  be  intereatingts  oihen, 
I  have  thought  them  not  wholly  onirorthy  of  a 
place inyour excellent  paper. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1810,  whife  h  wm 
intensely  cold,  and  a  very  deep  anoir  eoversd  the 
ground,  the  flock  of  sheep  were  eoofioed  in  a 
small  enclosure  surrounding  a  fodder  boose,  which 
served  the  double  purpose  of  supplymg  them  wilh 
food  and  protecting  them  from  the  indemenev  of 
the  weather.  In  this  situation  they  were  vieled 
by  a  dog  belonging  to  one  of  my  nmgfabore, 
which,  althou(fl^h  Uiere  had  been  something  raLher 
extraordinary  in  his  appearance  and  conduct,  had 
evinced  no  very  marked  symptoms  of  hydropho- 
bia. About  day-Iighi  in  the  rooming  he  wae  da- 
covered  by  the  negroes,  in  pursuit  of  the  i3a^ 
in  their  incloeure  ;  but  on  seeing  them,  and  kid:^ 
menaced  with  a  stick,  he  ran  off;  bat  ioatead  oTfc- 
in^  immediately  home  betook  the  diiectioD»i 
neighboring  village,  where  he  bit  two  cows,  and 
disclosed  other  marka  of  unusual  ferocity  and  £~ 
nature.  These  circumstances  at  length  excited 
suspicion  of  the  true  nature  of  his  malady,  aoi 
on  bis  return  home,  he  was  shot.  Upon  exanuo- 
ing  the  sheep,  it  was  found  that  lo  or  2K)  ba^ 
bMi  bitten,  most  of  them  so  sii^tly,  that  in  oae 
instance,  only,  was  it  thought  that  death  woa^ 
probably  eosuoi  merely  from  the  wounds.    Ite 
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peculiar  maoMr  in  which  the  animak  were  bit- 
ten, and  the  Dumber  iDJured,  showed  that  the 
dog  was  actuated  more  by  a  itrange  and  malig- 
nant  propeoBity  to  mischief,  than  from  the  mere 
desire  of  Ibod.  Instead  of  kiliing  them  immedi- 
ately, be  appeared  to  have  attaclted  them  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  teasing  them ;  and  the  impres- 
sions of  his  teeth  were  barely  visible,  on  their 
ears  and  feces,  and  not  unfrequently  on  their  legs. 
In  every  case,  however,  he  succeeded  in  bringing 
blood;  most  of  the  female  sheep  were  in  their 
last  stage  of  pregnancy,  and  so  trifling  was  the 
injury  they  sustained,  that  they  bore  their  lambs 
as  usual,  without  exception ;  and  before  the  lapse 
of  a  fbrtnijfht,  their  wounds  were  entirely  healed. 
Abput  this  period  hydrophobia  first  made  its  ap- 
pearance. Two  of^tbe  flock  were  found  sick, 
and  unable  to  stand,  before  they  were  known  to 
he  affected.  In  a  few  da^'s  the  disease  was  ob- 
served in  several'Others,  and  In  this  manner  three 
or  four  in  each  week,  disclosed  the  symptoms, 
and  six  weeks  had  elapsed  before  the  whole  num- 
ber bitten  had  been  affected. 

There  was  a  peculianty  attending  the  early 
symptoms,  which  soon  marked  the  individual 
destined  shortly  to  become  a  victiin  to  the  dread- 
ful malady.  It  first  attracted  attention  by  pursu- 
ing and  tormenting  its  associates,  by  almost  in- 
eeseant  libidinous  actions.  The  diseased  were 
all  females,  and  several  with  lambs  at  their  sides ; 
yet  their  venereal  inclinations  were  so  powerful, 
that  they  exhibited  in  a  most  astonishing  degree, 
the  manners  and  actions  of  the  other  sex.  In 
this  manner  did  some  of  them,  with  pertevering 
industry,  tease  and  torment  a  companion,  for 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  until  the  fugitive  would 
find  shelter  by  mingling  with  the  flock — a  second 
would  then  be  attaciied  in  the  same  manner,  and 
have  to  run  the  same  vexatious  round;  some- 
times the  fugitive  would  turn  upon  its  pursuer, 
and  by  an  efiectual  resistance  obtain  relief.  This 
paroxysm  would  intermit  occasionally,  and  the 
infected  sheep,  would  feed  peaceably  with  the 
others,  if  not  disturbed ;  but  upon  approaching 
the  flock,  it  could  readily  be  ncogfiized  by  its 
bold  countenance,  staring  or  glassy  eyes,  and  an 
advance  to  make  battle.  In  this  state  of  the  dis- 
ease they  would  attack  a  man  with  much  resolu- 
tion, and  beat  him  with  their  heads.  In  some  in- 
staoces  I  recollect  seeing  them  advance  from  fif\y 
to  one  hundred  yards,  from  the  flock,  and  attack 
peraons  so  furiously^  that  they  were  obli^  to  de- 
fend themselves  with  sticks*  AAer  discovering 
more  than  common  strength  and  vigor  for  a  short 
time,  an  instantaneous  debility  appeared  to  come 
on,  and  their  limbs  refused  to  do  their  office.  I 
have  seen  them,  in  tlie  very  act  of  adivancing  vi- 
gorously to  batUe,  fall  as  suddenly,  as  if  shot  by 
a  ball  from  a  gun.  In  a  few  minutes  their  strength 
would  return,  and  they  would  rise  again  to  renew 
the  combat.  This  I  think  might  generally  have 
been  considered  the  second  stage  of  the  oisease; 
yet  is  this  situation  their  amorous  propensities 
continued,  for  I  have  seen  them  fall,  while  pursu- 
ing other  sheep  of  the  flock.  These  paroxysms, 
or  failing  fits,  at  last  became  more  and .  more  fre- 
quent— the  animal  refused  to  take  food,  and  be- 
came too  feeble  to  follow  the  flock.  Butevto  in  this 
•tale  of  excessive  debility,  and  while  apparently 
suffering  the  most  excruciating  pain,  the  indina- 
tioDs  which  predominated  throughout  the  disease 


would  still  manifest  themselves,  until  a  complete 
exhaustion  would  terminate  the  struggle.  The 
lambs  which  had  continued  to  suck  during  the 
lives  of  their  dams,  were  now  fed  by  hand,  and  if 
I  recollect  aright  wer^  without  an  exception 
raised.  The  wool  was  invariably  saved  after  the 
death  of  the  sheep,  without  any  inconvenience 
whatever;  indeed,  as  a  proof  that  the  blood  of 
the  infected  animal  cannot  be  injurious,  unless  com- 
mingled with  that  flowing^  in  the  veins  of  the  liv- 
ing; the  skins  were  taken  from  several  hogs,  which 
died  of  hydrophobia,  the  same  time,  and  the  bo- 
dies foequent ly  eaten  by  the  others,  with  entire 
impunity.  It  was  a  remarkable  careumstance, 
that  with  the  infected  animals,  putrefaction  en- 
sued almost  immediately  afler  death. 
Tery  respectfully, 

William  M.  Bartov* 


F«r  tha  Vvmsn*  KtgMtwr. 
WOLTBS  IH  rAUQUIMU 

Fauquier  fi^ngs,  Aug,  22, 1803. 
While  viewing,  from  an  eminence  at  the  extre- 
mity of  Warrentoni  the  extensive  and  beautiful 
prospect  of  fertile  valley  and  mountain  lands 
stretching  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  Mr. direct- 
ed my  attention  to  the  I^athercoat  mountain, 
which  is  in  full  view,  about  eight  miles  distant  in 
a  direct  line.  There  was,  near  to,  but  below  its 
summit,  the  appearance  of  a  line  of  white  huts, 
or  some  other  kind  of  artificial  structures  of  hum- 
ble size,  spread  over  a  considerable  extent  of 
ground.  He  explained,  however,  that  they  were 
naked  rocks — of  which  it  is  rare  to  see  much  of 
any  of  the  mountain  sides  in  Virginia  coinpoeed, 
and  stUl  more  rare  of  the  fertile  SouUi- West  Moun- 
tains, to  which  range  this  one  belongs.  I  was 
much  surprised  to  learn,  that  among  uese  rocks, 
and  in  the  dens  which  they  formed,  there  were 
wolves  still  sheltered,  which  had  been  residents  of 
the  Leatbercoat,  and  the  adjoining  Bull- run 
mountain,  for  the  four  last  ^ean^  No  wolves  had 
been  heard  of  before,  during  the  lives  (^  any  of 
the  present  inhabitants  of  Fauquier,  nearer  than 
the  rarely  visited  and  scarcely  accessible  rocky 
clifls  and  precipices  of  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
perhaps  one  hundred  miles  distant;  and  it  is  a 
strange  and  unaccountable  circumstance,  that  this 
colony  should  have  been  settled  so  recently,  so  far 
to  the  eastward.  The  stealthy  and  hidden  man- 
ner of  their  emigration  is  as  remarkable,  as  the 
motive  for  it  is  inscrutable.  The  hun^  band  of 
prowlers  must  have  passed  over,  in  their  iouroey, 
a  very  wide  extent  of  fertile  valleys,  filled  with 
flocks  and  herds,  and  also  of  higher  mountains, 
furnishing  as  good  places  lor  concealment,  before 
reaching  their  chosen  fastness  and  abode,  from 
which  Siey  have  not  since  been  driven.  For  a 
long  time  the  aetual  presence  of  these  cunning 
and  ferocious  depredators  was  not  suspected  by 
the  people  of  ihe  neighborhood,  though  they 
were  killing  their  sheep  by  hundreds.  The  losses 
were  ascribed  to  dogs;  though  such  extensive  and 
long-continued  destruction,  without  discovery  of 
the  particular  actors,  had  never  been  heard  of 
previously.  Before  the  midnight  and  bloodv  forays 
of  the  wolves  were  effectually  checked,  tney  had 
been  extended,  as  far  as  twenty  miles  from  theic 
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■MMintain  stionff-hold;  «id  they  had  kilted,  in  aN, 
more  than  1000  sheep  in  this  oouory.  As  soon, 
howeTer,  as  the  nature  and  the  abode  oi"  the  ene- 
in^  were  known,  lar^^  hunting  parties  of  hundreds 
or  the  neighbors,  with  ^uns  and  with  all  their 
dogs,  eooured  the  mountain  and  its  places  of  con- 
eealnent.  They  formed  a  circle  around  the  moun- 
taiOi  aa  practised  in  Europe  in  ancient  times,  flbr 
the  sport  of  royal  huntsmen ;  and  gradually  closed 
their  ranks,  and  lessened  the  surrounded  spaee,  by 
advancing  slowly  and  regularly  up  toward  the 
eentral  point  of  the  mountain,  and  driving  the 
roused  and  encircled  wolves  before  them,  fie- 
flkSes  the  rockn,  and  the  usual  difficult  ground  ol 
steep  and  rocky  mountain  sides,  there  is  much  of 
the  mountain  covered  with  that  strong  and  lar^ 
evergreen  shrub,  or  small  tree,  the  laurel,  impro- 
perly called  the  ivy«bush,  which  spreads  in  many 
cases  over  acres  or  the  land  together,  and  forming, 
as  it  always  does,  the  most  dense  and  impenetra- 
ble thicket.  The  stoutest  dogs,  and  in  numl>era, 
were  scarcely  able  to  cope  with  their  new  and 
fierce  enemies ;  and  many,  in  attacking  them,  pe- 
rished by  the  long  and  sharp  fangs  of  the  wolves, 
when  driven  to  desperate  bay.  When  the  wolves 
«ould  be  seen  and  reached,  these  conflicts  were 
usually  speedily  ended,  by  the  rifles  of  the  hunters. 
In  different  hunts  of  this  kind,  24  wolves  were 
killed,  without  all  being  destroyed,  or  the  diminish- 
ed remnant  being  induced  to  abandon  their  chosen 
place  of  refuge^.  However,  being  intimidated  by 
the  attacks  on  them,  and  their  heavy  losses,  they 
have  made  no  incursions  into  the  neighboring 
farms,  and  committed  no  known  depredations  oh 
the  flocks,  for  the  last  two  years,  fiut  some  still 
retain  their  position,  in  spite  of  all  the  force  and 
crall  of  the  hunters,  a(V  resolutely  and  as  obetinale- 
ly  as  the  Seminole  Indians  have  done  against  the 
arms  and  diplomacy  of  General  Jesup.  A  suffl- 
eient  evidence  of  tne  still-continued  presence  of 
the  wolves  in  these  mountaini/,  is,  that  a  man  has 
during  this  year  found  and  killed,  in  their  dens, 
eight  wolf-whelps.  E.  K. 


Fram  tlie  Qurtnly  JowMd  of  AgrfenlMra. 
PBAOTICAL  VFFBCra  OF  DRAINXITG. 

The  system  of  draining  introduced  into  Scot- 
land some  years  ago,  and  proceeding  so  rapidly, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  improvement  of 
modem  tithes.  The  laikllord  and  farmer  do  it 
jointly.  Here  is  a  sale  investment  for  money — the 
expense  repaid  in  twenty  years,  regular  interest, 
and  the  land  improved  in  value  above  one-third. 
Green  crops  are  grown  in  great  abundance  after 
draining,  where  no  attempt  could  be  made  before, 
and  the  farmers  allow  they  have  four  crops  in 
three  years,  and  the  draining  pays  on  an  average 
ei^ht  per  cent.  1  know  an  mstanee  of  a  wet  clay 
■oil,  almost  covered  with  rushes,  being  drained 
and  improved  at  an  expense  of  X 15  an  acre, 
(966) ;  the  green  crops  were  so  productive  as  to 
repay  the  expense  in  one  year,  and  after  deduct- 
ing the  old  rent,  the  improvement  pays  fourteen 
per  cent  upon  the  outlay.  The  drains  are  from  20 
to  90  inchee  deep,  and  at  the  distance  of  from  12 
to  20  feet,  sometimes  in  the  furrows  of  the  field, 
or  across,  or  obliquely,  as  the  deacent  may  suit, 
and  sometimes  the  lam  m  hdd  flat.    Draining,  to 


be  remunerative,  must  be  done  effeetaally.  A 
field  cannot  be  drained  by  putting  a  drain  yd  a  ear- 
ner, one  here  and  another  there ;  by  running  ok 
across  the  field,  and  another  diagonally  to  that,  h 
must  be  done  completely,  or  not  at  all,  for  te^ 
meaaurea  are  useless. 


•CLBCTtOH  OF  SN1>  WHKAY. 

Ri€km»nd,  JTy.,  jfug.  6, 183S. 

Many  yean  ego,  a  fhrmer  in  this*  quarter,  «b9 
cultivated  the  same  variety  of  wheat  and  in  tk 
same  manner  as  did  his  neigfatM>re,  waa  kaowo  i» 
have  a  yield  of  a  third  more  to  the  acre.  Upos 
inquiry  as  to  the  cause,  the  uasatialactory  ansva 
was  given—"  I  sow  barrel  seed."  The  ne^bn 
poreHased  of  him  their  seed  wheat,  and  ibe  iat 
year  had  a  yield  equal  to  his ;  but  eelectiog  ther 
seed  as  formerly,  the  second  and  third  cnp 
were  but  little,  if  an^  better,  than  was  raised  i»r 
them  previous  to  their  purchase  of  aeed.  Tfaer 
again  purchased,  and  their  fourth  crap  was  eooai 
to  the  first,  but  their  fifth  and  sixth  ctopa  were  J^ 
their  second  and  third.  How  to  aolve  this  ap|»- 
rent  mysteir,  caused  many  a  nei^borhood  ex- 
sultation  and  diaeussion.  The  vender  of  the  §eed 
saw  too  inviting  a  prospect  to  make  money  fnn 
the  sale  of  seed  wheat  to  induce  him  to  dinte 
the  manner  of  its  preparation,  and  he  struggled  19 
keep  it  concealed,  ft  was  ultimateiy  discovered, 
however,  and  was  as  follows : 

When  you  are  ready  to  get  ont  your  wbest. 
place  a  barrel  or  l>ox  in  your  stack-yard^  opea  a 
one  end  j  before  you  pass  the  bundle  to  the  tread- 
ing floor,  give  it  one  or  two  strokes  across  tlie  opn 
end  of  the  barrel  or  box,  by  which  the  best  ata- 
tured  grains  will  shatter  off;  then  winnow  and  om 
fbrscM. 

Thus  selected,  it  will  b^  far  superior  to  the  seed 
prepared  by  ranning  it  through  a  coaise  siefe; 
for  it  is  known  to  every  ofaeervant  liumer,  that 
many  of  the  Imgest  grains  of  both  wheat  and  rye 
are  unripe  or  diseeaed,  and  yet  they  do  not  shatter 
out  as  easily  as  those  which  are  peilMy  ripe. 


Fran  di6N9w 
CVmilTG  CI.0VB&    BAT. 


There  prevails  with  many  farmera  a  strong  pre- 
judice against  clover  Uay ;  and  indeed  in  the  eoo- 
ditran  in  which  it  usually  is  found  it  is  a  very 
coarse  miserable  fodder,  and  hardly  better  than  so 
much  brush.  Our  northern  clover  sowa  on  rkb- 
ty-manored  land,  and  with  theamalf  qoantnytf 
seed  commonly  applied,  mekes  a  roa^h  prodoet; 
and,  as  the  flowers  and  seeds  are  generaHy  shakes 
off  in  the  making,  it  contains  little  notriment,  asd 
is  scarcely  fit  for  other  purposes  than  litter.  Tbe 
southern  clover  is  of  a  smaller  growth  ;  and  os 
that  account  makes  a  much  better  forage.  Indeed, 
clover  hay,  when  well  cured.  Is  very  inuch  Idxd 
by  cattle,  whom  we  must  albw  to  be  pretty  Iff 
judges  in  the  case  of  whtit  is  good  for  them  ;  aad 
no  long  feed,  that  can  be  given  to  cows,  vrfll  make 
more  or  better  milk.  One  of  the  iMst  miJk-oat 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  speaks  of  it  in  tke 
highest  terms ;  and,  in  hifl  mode  of  corizi^  prdoi 
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it  to  any  other  hay.  Clover,  when  mixed  with 
other  hay  in  inarket,  for  the  reason  only  we  be- 
lieve that  horses  taken*  in  at  livery  stables,  wiU 
eat  more  of  it  than  of  the  herds-grass,  cat  ailer 
it  is  dead  ripe,  and  so  coarse  and  hard  that  the 
mastication  of  even  a  small  qoaotitv  is  likely  to 
employ  all  'the  time  the  poor  t4red  horse  has  to 
spare  from  his  sleep ;  and  a  rack  full  of  it,  like  the 
show  piokles  and  pound  cake  at  taverns,  is  liable 
to  stand  by  for  surae  tiine  and  to  serve  many  a 
guest.  We  consider  clover-hay,  when  well  saved, 
as  some  oi  the  best  hay  which  can  be  grown ; 
highly  palatable,  and  containing  an  abundant  nu- 
triment; but  its  value  greatly  depends  on  the  mode 
of  curing. 

Some  farmera  have  cut  it  in  the  morning,  and 
after  a  warm  day  have  carried  it  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day,  and  by  a  very  liberal  salting  have 
saved  it  well.  But  the  practice  of  other  farmers 
is,  we  believe,  a  much  preferable  mode.  We  know 
several  cases  in  which  it  has  proved  entirely  isatis- 
factory  ^  and  we  shall  proceed  to  describe  it. — 
They  eat  it  in  go^  weather,  and  when  it  is  dr}'. 
They  scarcely  spread  or  stir  it  at  all.  At  night  of 
the  day  on  which  it  is  cut,  they  put  it  into  cocks 
of  a  good  size,  and  there  let  it  remain  two  or  three 
days  rain  or  shine.  When  well  made  in  this.way, 
which  is  easily  determined 4»y  a  practised  hand,  on 
a  pleasant  day  in  the  morning  they  turn  over  the 
cocks  and  Open  them  slightly,  find  then  carry  it  in, 
giving  it  a  very  Kttle  sprinkling  of  salt.  One  great 
object  18  to  avoid  by  .much  stirring  the  shaking  off 
of  4he  lieads.  Thus  cured  they  regard  it  among 
the  moat  valuable  hay  which  they  get.  We  have 
known  the  same  plan  pursued  by  one  of  the  best 
fanqers  in  western  New  York  with  all  his  hay 
crop.  The  Beerfieid  farmers  of  late  years  dry 
their  hay  in  the  sun  much  less  than  formerly,  and 
they  believe  to  their  great  benefit.  In  ail  cases 
however  the  most  scrupulous  ckre  must  be  observ- 
ed to  rid  the  hay  from  all  wetness  of  dew  or  rain. 


Fnm  tiio.  Boltiiiiore  Fvmw. 
RBCIPB    FOB  TAKIirO    HlVfiS  WITHOUT    DB- 
'  BTBOYYRO  TtflB  BEB8. 

I 

Having  alwiays  thouffht  that  there  was  great 
inhumanity  in  the  oM  plan  of  destroying  the  be^^ 
in  order  to  take  the  honey,  we  determined  to  try 
the  more  humane  plan  practised  by  the  French 
of  robbing  them  ol  their  sweets  Without  depriving 
them  of  kie,  and  we  have  put  the  plan  twice  inio 
operation  the  present  season  with  entire  success. 
And  a%  bMdes  the  humanity  of  the  process,  it  has 
economy  to  recommend  it,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to 
lay  the  method  before  our  readers,  in  the  hope  that 
we  may  be  instrumental  in  saving  many  lives  of 
those  industrious  workmen,  and  of  securing  their 
labore  to  their  owners  for  numbers  of  years.  The 
method,  which  is  easy,  is  as  follows : 

In  thOidoB^  of  the  -evening,  when  the  bees  are 
quietly  lodged,  place  a  tub  near  the  hfve,  then  turn 
tke  hive  over  with  its  bottom  upwards  into  the  tub, 
cover  the  hive  with  a* clean  one,  which  muait  be 
previously  prepared  by  washing  its  inskle  with 
salt  and  water,  and  nibbing  it  with  hickory 
leaves,  thyme,  or  some  other  aromatic  leaves  or 
herbs.  Having  carefully  adjusted  the  mouth 
•f  eaeh  hive  to  the  other,  so  that  na  aperture 


lemaiofl  betweeo  them  take  a  small  stick  and 
gently  beat  round  the  sides  of  the  full  hive  for 
about  15  minutes,  in  which  time  the  bees  will 
leave  their  oelhi  in  the  lower  hive,  ascend  and  ad- 
here to  the  upper  one.  Then  gently  lifl  the  new 
hive  with  all  its  little  tenants,  and  place  it  on  the 
stand  ftom  which  the  other  hive  was  taken. 

This  should  be  done  about  midsummer,  so  as  to 
allow  the  bees  time  to  provide  a  new  stock  of  ho- 
ney for  winter's  use.  li  care  be  observed  no  dan- 
ger need  be  apprehended. 


Fron  the  Bsckieye  Plosfkboy* 
THB  FABMBB. 

No  avocation  in  life  is  more  respectaUe  and 
useful  than  that  of  the  farmer.  The  time  has 
gone  by  when  *<  contempt  is  cast  upon  the  hus- 
bandman.^' AgricuKure,  as  a  science,  is  becom- 
ing more  important,  and  more  honorable.  It  is 
the  noblest)  for  it  is  "  the  natural  employment  of 
man."  The  intelligent  and  independent  farmer  is 
ever  respected ;  he  holds  an  important  and  respon- 
sible place  in  society.  Upon  nim  devolve  many 
duties;  upon  him  rest  many  obligations.  In  him 
we  look  for  examples  in  patriotism,  virtue  and  in- 
telligence. Living,  not  in  the  "  hum  of  human 
cities;"  where  he  would  be  continually  in  the  whiri- 
pool  of  political  and  other  excitement,  he  can  ex- 
amine questbns  of  a  moral,  religtoos  and  political 
nature,  with  a  cool  head,  a  calm  mind,  ana  an  un- 
biassed judgment.  To  him  we  look  for  correct 
opinion,  and  in  him  we  should  ever  find  a  safe 
counsellor,  and  a  correct  adviser. 

Our  farmers  should  cflltivate  their  minds  and 
their  hearts,  as  well  as  their  fields.  They  can 
gain  as  rich  rewards  in  the  mental,  as  they  can  reap 
profitable  harvests  in  the  natural  worid.  With- 
out learning  a  man  cannot  be  a  first  rate  farmer. 
Without  intelligence  he  cannot  discharge  in  pro- 
per manner,  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  Agriculture 
IS  a  science  that  requires  experience  and  study. 
Men  must  be  educated  to  be  farmers,  as  well  as 
to  be  lawyers,  or  doctors.  And  there  are  thou- 
sands of  youn^  men  who  are  in  stores  and  ofifces, 
who  should  go  into  agricultural  pursuits.  It  would 
be  better  for  them,  better  for  the  country.  And 
who  would  not  rather  be  an  independent  farmer, 
than  a  small  fihopkeeper,  or  a  fourth  rate  lawyer 
or  doctor?  Who  would  not  rather  be  first  in  a 
useful  employment,  than  to  betitman  in  one  which 
the  world  calls  honorable  ?  Let  young  men  seek 
for  land,  rather  than  for  situations,  '<  in  the  cotton 
trade  and  sugar-line." 


From  the  OeiMMe  FSraier. 
BWASIF8. 

Swamps  are  generally  considered  the  most 
worthless  and  unprofitable  part  of  a  farm,  when, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,,  if  they  were  properly 
treated  by  draining,  trenching,  and  being  freed 
from  bogs  and  bushes,  they  might  be  converted 
into  the  most  valuable  and  productive  soil. '  What 
are  termed  swamps  are  usually  low  lands,  receiv- 
ing the  water  and  the  wash  of  the  neighboring 
hiSs,  and  of  eoune  must  be  composed  of  the  rich- 
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est  mftterials,  and  thote  bMt  adtfrted  to  promote 
Toitotation.  The  firvt  object  in  raclaimiiig  soch 
places,  and  withoat  which  alt  other  eflbrts  will  be 
unavailing,  is  to  free  them  from  the  surplus  water. 
To  do  UiiB  eflectually  reference  most  be  had  to  the 
extent  of  the  swamp,  the  quantity  of  water  to  be 
thrown  off,  the  decit nation  of  the  surface,  the  na- 
tural outlets  of  the  water,  and  the  work  of  drain- 
iaui  commenced  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
end  to  be  eSected.  If  the  quantity  of  water  to  be 
dischaffy^  is  large,  or  if  the  swamp  is  liable  to 
inundations,  the  main  drain  should  be  open,  and 
of  a  size  suflicientiy  large  and  deep  to  allow  the 
water  to  flow  off  freely  and  quickly.  This,  as  the 
main  work,  should  be  performed  in  the  first  place, 
as  it  will  greatljr  facilitate  the  determining  of  the 
best  place  for  side-drains,  and  aid  in  their  forma- 
tion. If  the  water  of  the  swamp  is  furnished  by 
springs  around  the  roaririn,  a  drain  of  a  proper 
depth  and  capacity  should  be  run  around  the  out- 
side, and  connected  with  the  main  drain,  and  if 
springs  rise  in  the  level  part,  particular  reference 
must  always  be  had  to  these  places  in  any  plan  of 
draininji;.  Unless  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  ear- 
ned oft  is  very  lai^,  all  the  drains  except  the 
main  one  may  be  covered,  and  of  course  will  form 
no  ohsiruciion  to  cultivation. 

When,  by  draining,  the  surface  is  once  dried, 
the  operation  of  freeing  the  surface  from  bushes, 
bogs,  and  coarra  grasses,  can  be  carried  on  at 
pleasure.  When  the  ground  is  firm  enough  for 
the  use  of  the  plough,  the  surface  may  be  turned 
carefully  over,  and  the  cultivated  grasses,  clover, 
herds-grass,  red-top,  Itc  sown  with  oats  or  other 
spring  grain,  to  form  a  new  and  fine  turf  for  mow- 
ing or  grazing.  Where  the  plough  cannot  be 
used  at  first,  the  bushes  ahd  bogs  can  be  extirpat- 
ed with  the  hoe  and  grubber,  and  the  cultivated 
grasses  sown  in  (heir  stead.  Potetoes  are  an  ex- 
cellent crop  for  reclaimed  grounds,  rendering  the 
surface  fine,  and  putting  it  in  Aood  condition  for 
aeedinff.  Swamps  so  reclaimed  make  the  most 
valuable  meadows.  There  is  anoiher  point  of 
view  in  which  the  great  mass  of  vegetable  mould 
collected  in  swampe  possesses  a  grearinterest  for 
the  farmer.  We  have,  in  former  numbere  of  the 
Farmer,  stated  the  great  care  and  expense  incur- 
red in  the  European  countries,  in  securing  the 
largest  possible  quantity  of  manure,  by  mixing 
with  the  dung  of  their  caule,  in  their  stables  and 
form-yards,  all  the  refuse  straw,  weeds,  leaves, 
washings  of  the  highways,  and  all  other  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  matter  that  could  be  collected,  that 
the  whole  might  be  twed  in  enriching  the  soil  and 
increasing  the  crops.  As  a  deposit  in  the  form- 
yard,  nothing  is  found  to  exceed  in  value  a  cover- 
ing of  earth  fh)ro  a  swamp.  The  custom  in  fiel- 
gium  and  Germany,  where  such  a  resource  is 
available,  is,  when  the  yard  is  cleaned  of  manure 
to  cover  it  with  fresh  vegetable  mould  or  swamp 
earth,  to  the  depth  of  afoot  This  earth  absorbs 
the  urine,  the  wash  of  the  yard,  the  salts  of  the 
manure,  that  would  otherwise  flow  off  and  be  lost, 
and  ki  the  course  of  the  season,  or  the  year,  be- 
comes the  most  valuable  and  efficient  of  manures. 
No  farmer  who  understands  his  tnie  interests,  will 
suffer  the  wash  of  his  stables  and  jards  to  be  bst, 
and  there  is  no  way  in  whksh  it  m  so  effectually 
prevented,  as  by  fumishiog  vegetable  mould  to 
absorb  it. 

With  some  formera  in  this  ooontry  who  have 


adopted  this  mode  of  replenishing  their  cBtde- 
yards,  the  rule  is  to  ratum  to  the  jravd  a  load  of 
swamp  mud  for  eveiy  load  of  manure  taiien  from 
it  to  the  field.  As  a  top-dressing  for  meadows  or 
grass  lands,  this  earth,  impregnated  with  eaiis,  is 
unrivalled  for  promoting  fenility.  Like  all  6nely- 
rotted  manures,  its  effects  are  more  prooipt  and 
energetic  than  those  of  common  manures,  but  the 
influence  is-  not  perhaps  as  durable.  loatead, 
therefore,  of  considering  a  swamp  as  a  uaelea 
piece  of  ground,  the  former  should  look  upon  it  ai 
a  great  magazine  of  vegetable  mould ;  capable,  if 
desired,  of  being  converted  into  the  beat  of  ma- 
nures ;  or  if  not  required  for  this  purpoae,  cao  be 
made  where  it  is,  to  produce  the  beet  of  giaMen, 
and  make  the  neat  produeiive  of  mcadow-iaads. 


GATTL1 
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-DBVOHSHIRB. 


While  it  may  be  affirmed  with  great  tmdi,  ikat 
the  pieeent  beautiful  and  superior  breed  ofimiwof- 
ed  short  horns  are  strictly  artificial,  and  whde 
some  fears  may  be  iustly  entertained  lest  the  vals- 
able  qualities  for  which  they  are  so  diatinguishwl, 
have  not  become  so  fuUv  constitutional  as  to  be 
beyond  the  possibility  of  lapse, — we  here  bring  a 
the  notice  of  the  farmer,  a  breed  of  cattle,  ecareely 
infWior  in  quality  to  the  short  horns,  and  of  wkich 
no  apprehensions  can  be  enteitained  that  the  type 
of  these  distinguishing  qualities  are  evanescent, 
and  not  durably  incorporated  in  the  copstitntien 
and  race. 

The  north  of  Devon  has  long  been  oriefantsd 
for  a  beautiful  breed  of  cattle,  in  activity.of  woii, 
and  aptitude  to  fotcen  unrivaUed.  The  plaee 
where  they  are  found  in  the  greatest  nerfectno,  it 
m  the  vicinity  of  Portlock  and  Biddlelbnl,  uloag 
the  Bristol  channel  in  the  county  of  JOevoo.  Fnm 
the  eariiest  records  the  breed  has  here  ramaiosJ 
the  same,  or  if  not  quite  as  perfect  ia  general  ss  at 
the  present  moment,  yet  altered  in  no  essentisl 
point  until  the  last  thirty  years.  NoperMveriqg 
sucoessful  attempts  to  improve  the  gcaeiai  cha- 
racter of  British  cattle  wer»  made  until  withia 
some  fiAy  or  sixty  years ;  and  the  Peweshire 
farmers  were  so  well  satisfied  with  their  heeds 
that-thev  were  about  the  last  to  dream  that  their 
beautifol  red  cattle  could  be  improved,  and  thev  did 
not  bestir  themselves  in  earnest  imtil  the  uy^ 
prices  and  improved  forms  of  the  CoHiog|s  ahoit 
horns,  convinced  them  that  in  eatimating  thttr  ad- 
vantages they  were  behind  the  age. 

The  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  Aesun- 
shire  cattle  are  found  among  the  North  De- 
vons,  and  it  is  of  these  we  sbul  speak.  As  the 
breed  is  of  the  middle  horns  the  homa  ahoukl 
be  neither  too  high  or  too  low,  thoae  of  the 
Irnil  tapenng  to  the  points,  not  very  thick  ai 
the  base,  arwi  of  a  yellow  or  waxen  color.  The 
eye  should  be  clear,  bright  and  prominent,  ahow- 
injip  much  of  the  white,  and  ought  to  have  a  circls 
ofa  variable  color,  but  uaually  of  a  dark  orange 
around  it.  The  forehead  should  be  flat,  indeaied 
and  small,  for  by  the  smallness  of  the  forehead 
the  purity  of  the  blood  is  much  estimated.  The 
cheek  should  be  small  and  the  muzde  fine,  and 
the  nose  should  be  of  a  clear  yelbw. .  The  ox  has 
a  small  head,  aingulariy  so  matively  to  the  hulk 
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of  the  ammal,  yet  it  has  a  ttrikiDg  breadth  of 
Ibrehead.  Iti  neck  is  well  adapted  to  the  yoke  or 
the  collar;  the  horaa  are  ■mall  and  fine;  the  fore- 
legs are  wide  apart,  looking  like  pillars  to  support 
a  great  weight.  Angular  bony  projebtinns  are 
never  found  in  a  beast  that  carries  much  flesh  and 
fat  A  narrow-chested  animal  can  never  be  use- 
ful either  for  workinut  or  grazing. 
•  The  skin  of  the  Devon  of  the  pure  breed,  not- 
withstanding his  curly  hair,  is  very  mellow,  fine 
and  elastw.  Graziers  know  there  is  not  a  more  im- 
portant ^int  than  this*  When  the  skin  can  be 
easily  raised  from  the  hips  it  shows  fhat  there  is 
room  to  set  .fat  below.  The  favorite  color  of  the 
Devons  is  a  blood  red.  The  hair  in  some  Is  curl- 
ed, the  curls  nmning  like  ripples  on  water,  and 
when  dark  gi^ag  a  mahogany  appearance.  If 
the  hair  is  smooth  it  should  he  fine  and  glossy. 
Few  of  good  blood  have  an^  white  upon  them, 
and  the  pure  Devon  is  as  uniibrmly  red,  as  is  the 
pure  short  horn  red  and  .white. 

The  comparative  smallness  of  the  Devon  cow, 
is  one  of  the  most  remartcable  traits  of  their  cha- 
racter. The  bun  is  much  smaller  than  the  ox,  and 
the  cow  preportionally  smaller  than  either.  This 
is  considered  somewhat  of  a  disadvantage,  as  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  procure  large  and  serviceable 
oxen,  except  firom  a  roomy  cow.  Owing  to  their 
peculiar  build,  however,  the  Devon  cow'  is  more 
roomy  than  most  other  breeds  aC  cattle  of  the 
same  size,  which  in  a  great  measure  obviates  the 
obj|ection.  The  Devon  cow  is  fwrti^ilarly  distin- 
guished for  her  full,  round,  dear  eye,  the  gold  co- 
lored circle  around  it,  and  the  same  color  prevail- 
ing on  the  inside  of  the  ear.  The  muzzle  orange 
pryellow,  but  the  rest  of  the  face  havkig  nothing 
of  black,  or  even  of  white  about  it 

The  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Devonshire  ox, 
is  a  quickness  of  action  in  working,  which  few 
horses  exceed,  and  no  other  cattle  can  equal. 
They  have  also  a  degree  of  docility  and  goodness 
of  temper,  and  stoutness  and  honesty  of  work,  to 
which  many  teams  of  horses  cannot  pretend. 
Mr.  Youatt,  who  is  great  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject of  cattle,  thus  describes  their  usual  mode  of 
treatment  and  aptitude  to  fatten. 

The  Devon  steer  is  taken  into  work  at  about 
two  yeara  old;  and  they  wprk  until  they  are'  four 
to  six ;  they  are  then  grazed,  or  kept  on  hay,  and 
in  ten  or  twelve  months,  and  without  any  uirther 
treuble,  they  are  fit  for  market  if  the  grass  is 
good,  no  corn,  or  cake,  or  turnips  are  required  lor 
the  fint  winter;  but  of  course  for  a  second  winter, 
these  must  be  added.  The  grazier  likes  this  breed 
best,  at  fiire  yeare  old,  and  they  will  usually,  when 
taken  from  the  plough,  fetch  ttf  much  money  as 
at  six.  Lord  Somerville  states,  that  after  having 
been  worked  lightly  Oki  hill  land  for  two  yean,  at 
lour  years  old  uiey  are  breaght  ipto  heavy  land  of 
the  vales,  and  used  in  hanl  work  till  six ;  and 
what  deserves  consideration  is,  an  ox  must  be 
thus  worked  to  attain  his  largest  size.  If  he  is 
kept  idle  until  he  is  five  or'six,  he  will  invariably 
be  stinted  in  his  growth.  Mr.  Youatt  adds — In 
their  dispoaition  to  fetten,  very  few  cattle  can  ri- 
val them.  Thev  do  not,  indeed,  attain  the  great 
weight  of  some  breeds;  but  in  a  given  time  acnuire 
more  flesh,  and  with  a  less  consumption  of  food, 
and  their  flesh  is  beauttfui  in  its  kind.  It  is  of 
that  aiottled,  marble  charaelersopleBsiog  to  the 
tye,  and  to  tha  taste. 


As  to  the  value  of  the  Devon  cow  for  the  dairy^ 
different  and  somewhat  conflicting  opinions  are 
entertained  in  England.    Mr.  Youatt  says : 

"  For  the  dairy^  the  north  Devon  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  inferior  to  several  other  breeds. 
The  milk  is  good,  and  yields  more  than  an  ave-> 
rage  proportion  of  cream  and  butter;  but  it  is  de- 
ficient in  quantity.  There  are  those,  however, 
and  no  mean  judges,  who  denv  this,  and  select 
the  north  Devons  even  for  the  dairy." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  valuable  crosses  that 
has  yet  been  made,  is  the  one  described  by  the 
celebrated  breeder,  Mr.  Bolton,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Farmer's  Magazine. 

'^  I  have  known  many  excellent  beasts  bred  from 
improved  shorthorn  bulls  and  long  horn  cows ;  in- 
deed I  never  knew  one  of  these  bulb  put  to  any  cow 
where  the  produce  was  not  superior  to  the  dam. 
but  the  cross  which  I  advocate,  and  with  which  I 
am  best  acquainted,  is  that  with  the  Devon  cow, 
I  have  uniformly  remarked  that  a  cross  here  was 
attended  with  a  proportionate  improvement  in 
size,  quality  of  flesh,  and  aptitude  to  &tten.  In 
every  instance  they  have  shown  themselves  supe-^ 
rior  milkers,  and  stand  to  the  pail  till  within  six  or 
eight  weeks  of  calving ;  and  several  instances 
have  come  under  my  knowledge,  where  they 
have  never  been  dry  since  they  first  calved.  1m> 
highly  are  they  prized  as  milkers,  that  a  friend  of 
mine  who  hires  out  dairies  informs  me  that  the 
dairymen  give  him  neariy  X2  per  cow  per  year 
more  for  the  half  and  three-fourth  breeds,  than 
thev  would  for  cows  of  any  other  breed.'* 

Judging  from  the  expressions  of  opinions  given 
by  cattle  breeders  in  England,  by  the  course  of 
the  agricultural  penodicaTs  of  that  country,  and 
by  the  fact,  that  at  the  late  Smithland  cattle  show 
open  to  the  whole  kingdom,  tlie  first  prizes  were 
taken  by  Devon  cattle",  we  should  imagine  that 
since  the  demise  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
short  hora  breeders,  such  as  Collings,  Berry,  and 
others,  the  Devons  were  treading  close  on  the 
heels  of  the  short  horns  in  public  estimation. 
The  first  premium  was  given  at  the  late  Smith- 
field  fair,  to  a  pure  Devon,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Coke  of  Holkham,  and  the  second  to  a  steer  only 
19  months  old,  of  the  imprcived  Devon,  or  the 
Devon  crossed  with  the  Somersetshire  breed. 
The  ox  weighed  when  dead,  1,122  pounds ;  and 
the  steer  when  dead,  weighed  1,382  pounds.  The 
steer  was  a  most  remarkable  one,  and  was  owned 
by  Mr.  Giblett 

The  Devonshire  breed  of  cattle  have  been  more 
extensively  introduced  into  the  United  States  than 
any  other  breed  of  foreign  cattle,  and  they  form  a 
lacge  portion,  in  different  grades,  of  the  cattle  of 
New  Englauid  and  the  middle  states.  Some  fine 
stock  of  this  breed  were  sent  from  Mr.  Coke  to 
Mr.  Patterson  of  Baltimore,  and  two  oxen  from 
this  importation,  raised  and  fattened  by  the 
Messrs.  Huribut  of  Winchester,  Connecticut, 
weighed  when  killed  as  follows : 

First  Ox,  Second  Ox, 

Carcase    1438  Carcass    1628 

Hide  117  ITide  115 

Tallow      175  Tallow      213 


1730  lbs.  1856  lbs. 

Mr.  Fisher  of  New  York,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Coke,  giving  an  account  of -these  cattle,  and 
received  the  fotto'wing  reply  from  that  veteian  ag- 
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lathered  from  r  low  hed^e,  compared  with  the  la- 
bor of  colIemiDff  it  from  W\e;h  standard  treeii.  A? 
fhe  foiia^  for  the  feeds  of  the  worms  will  not  bp 
•0  early  in  this  way  n«  from  standard  (rees,  It  will 
h%  necessary  to  delay  the  hatchinff  of  the  worms. 
This  may  easily  be  done  by  keeping  the  eg$^  in 
•n  ic«-bousc. 


From  tha  GensMS  Ptnner. 
•VOLOOT  AND^OEOGBAPHY  OF  NBW  YORK.* 

The  last  number  of  Prof,  Sdlimnn^s  Journal, 
contains  an  interesting  account  of'  an  exploration 
of  the  reckon  around  the  source  of  the  Hudson 
river,  and  a  barometrical  admeasurement  of  fhe 
principal  peaks  that  constitute  the  nucleus  of  thnt 
elevated  ranff<*.  furnished  for  that  work  by  VV.  C. 
£ed£eld,  of  New  York,  ooe  of  the  exploring 
parry,  and  thence  copied  into  the  Family  Majpn- 
sine,  A  valuable  miscellaneous  work  conducted 
bv  tiiat  gentleman  on  somewhat  the  plan  of  the 
Penn;^  Magazine,  and  which  deserves  an  exlen- 
•ive  circulation. 

It  is  ft  fucr  no  len  sarprisinipr  than  true,  that  a 
ranse  or  rather  cluster  of  mountains,  by  far  the 
hiffheat  and  most  remarkable  in  the  state,  and, 
with  a  ffinfrie  exception,  more  elevated  than  any 
others  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  should  have 
remained  for  one  or  two  hundred  year«,  within 
thirty  or  forty  miles  of  one  of  the  greatest  ihorousrh- 
fares  un  the  continent,  without  a  suspicion  of  their 
great  elevation,  or  scarcely  a  knowledge  of  their 
existence.  The  Cattskills  had  long  been  consi- 
dered the  highest  range  in  the  state ;  but  it  was 
new  diseovered  that  a' part  of  the  upper  course  of 
fhe  principal  northern  branch  of  the  Hudson  wan 
liiljherfhan  the  highest  peak  of  that  range,  and 
that  the  source  was  no  less  then  900  feet  above  the 
ftoond  Top.  Tills  is  one  of  the  results  of  the 
^ogir^l  survey  of  the  state— which,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  great  advantages  to  be  expected  from 
that  investigation,  promises  to  add  much  to  our 
geographical  knowledge,  and  correct  many  errors 
into  which  we  have  fallen  with  regard  to  our  own 
territory. 

The  eoupces  -of  the  Hudson  are  spread  over  the 
southern  part  of  the  wild  and  unknown  region 
that  occupies  (hat  part  of  the  state  embraced  be- 
tween the  settlements  on  the  Black  River.  St.  Law- 
rence, Lake  Champlain  and  the  upper  Mohawk. 
Several  thousand  square  miles  are  here  nearly 
destitute  of  any  eettlements,  without  roads,  co- 
vered with  dense  evergreen  forests,  abounding  in 
lakes,  und  filled  with  animals  that  delight  in  the 
unbroken  solitudes  of  nature.  From  Port  Henry, 
«n  'Lake  Champlain,  an  apology  for  a  road  has 
tieen  opened  in  a  west  direction  across  this  region 
fe  the  Black  River  settlements.  This  road  crosses 
the  main  northern  hranch  of  the  Hudson,  about 
40  milee  from  the  lake  and  a  few  miles  below 
the  new  settlement  of  Mclntyre,  which  has  been 
created  by  tbe  owners  of  the  immense  ore-beds 
that  there icross  the  Hudson  River,  and  furnish  a 
•upply  for  the  iron  works  m  operation  and  erect- 
ing at  chat  place  ;  and  it  was  to  this  place  that  the 
coarse  of  the  exploring  party  was  first  directed. 

*Tbis  ftrtiels  was  written  In  March.  It  having  been 
slilaid  is  the  eaoss  of  its  late  i^psarance. 


The  first  visit  was  made  in  1880.  The  party 
consisted  of  Archibald  Mclntyre,  Judge  McBfar- 
tin,  David  Henderson,  David  C.  Golden,  Mr. HalU, 
state  geologist,  and  Mr.  Red  field.  Thirteen  mUes 
from  the  lake  they  crossed  Schroon  River,  the 
east  branch  of  the  Hudson;  nine  mtlee  from  Srttrooii 
they  found  a  Mr.  Johnson  on  the  outlet  of  a  oiooii- 
tain  lake,  culled  Clear  Pond,  the  only  dwelling  oa 
the  road  from  S<-.hroon  to  the  Black  River.  Ets^A 
miles  iirom  Johnson's  they  crossed  the  Boreai 
River,  and  some  eight  or  nine  milea  fan  her  ther 
reached  the  Hudson,  about 8  miles  below  ibe  IroQ- 
works  of  Mclntyre.  These  are  situated  imme- 
diately at  the  bfise  of  the  cluster  of  mountaiits  ihat 
divided  the  Hudson  from  the  Au  6at>le. 

The  party  immediately  entered  on  the  expbra* 
tion  of  these  wild  fastnesses,  which  apparently  had 
never  been  trodden  by  human  foot ;  but  the  unex- 
pected difficulties  of  the  country,  and  the  iimiiexl 
supply  of  provisions  compelled  the  party  to  deait, 
after  they  had  ascertained  that  the  ^^eognpay, 
natural  and  physical,  of  the  district,  waa  deserv- 
ing  a  fuller  investigation,  and  that  the  gaologf 
of^that  section  of  the  state  was  of  a  moot  inleresi- 
ing  character.  At  a  later  period  of  the  year  Ftx£ 
Emmons  passed  through  that  roa^ifioent  defife. 
the  Notch,  to  ihe  nonh  of  Mclntyre,  and  measured 
the  height  of  that  stupendous  precipice,  the  Wad 
Face  Mountain,  forming  the  wefft  side  of  the  defiie. 
Nothing  could  equal  the  dreary  and  savage  c^ia- 
meter  of  the  country  traversed  by  the  party ;  and 
the  lulluwing  extracts  will  show  the  animals  that 
range  over  it  unmolested.  <*  Traces  of  wolves 
and  deer  were  frequently  seen,  and  we  disco- 
vered also  the  recent  tracks  of  a  moose,  Cemu 
jflc£8,  L.  We  also  noticed,  at  tbe  inlet  of  Lake 
Sundibrd,  the  fresh  and  yet  uodried  fboiaiepsof  a 
panther,  which  apparently  had  juat  crossipd  the 
inlet,"  ••••<!  Previous  to  reaching  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Golden,  we  had  noticed  ou  tlie 
margin  of  the  river,  fresh  tracks  of  the  wotfand 
also  of  the  deer,  both  apparently  made  at  the  ful- 
lest speed,  and  on  turning  a  point  we  came  opan 
the  warm  and  mangled  remains  of  a  fine  deer, 
which  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  wolves;  the 
latter  having  been  driven  from  their  savage  repast 
by  our  unwelcome  approach.  There  appeared 
to  have  been  two  of  the  aggressive  party,  ooe  of 
which,  by  lying  in  wait,  had  probably  intercepted 
the  deer  in  his  course  to  the  lake,  and  tliey  had 
neariy  devoured  their  victim  in  a  very  short  apace 
of  time." 

The  second  tour  of  exploration  took  p\ace  in 
August,  1837,  and  the  party  consisted  of  Messn. 
Mclntyre,  Hender8on,Hall,  (state  geologist,)  Pro- 
fessors Torrey  and  Emmons,  Alessrs.  Ingham, 
Strong,  Miller,  Emmons,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Redfidd. 
They  commenced  their  march  from  the  aettlement 
of  Mclntyre,  on  the  3d  of  August,  and   ^fter  a 
most  fatiguing  route  reached  the  source  of  tbe 
Hudson,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th.    Mr.  Redfidd 
in  his  narrative,  says,  ''At  8,40  A.  M.  we  reached 
the  head  of  the  stream  on  the  summit  ol'thia  elevat- 
ed pass,  which  here  forms  a  beautiful  aod  opei 
mountain  meadow,  with  ridges  of  the  two  adja- 
cent mountains  rising  at  easy  slopes  fix>m  its  sides. 
From  this  same  meadow  which  lies   within  the 
present  limits  of  the  town  of  Keene,  the  main 
branch  of  the  Hudson,  and  a  fork  of  the  east  brandi 
of  the  Au  Sable  commence  their  descending  conns 
ia  opposite  directions,  for  different  and  far  distaat 
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points  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  elevation  of 
this  spot  proves  by  our  observations  to  be  more 
than  4,700  feet  above  tide-water  being  more  than 
"900  feel  above  the  hi(!hesl  point  of  the  Cattskill 
mountains,  which  have  so  long  been  considered 
the  highest  in  the  state.  The  couive  of  the  Au 
Sable  to  Lake  Champlain,  does  not  exceed  40 
miles,  yet  its  descent  is  4,610  feel  I  This,  accord- 
ing to  our  present  knowledge,  is  more  than  twice 
the  descent  of  the  Mississippi  proper^  from  its 
source  to  the  ocean.'* 

The  highest  peak  of  the  mountains  lies  S.  W. 
from  the  source  of  the  Hudson  one  and  a  quarter 
miles;  and  the  parly  reached  the  most  elevated 
point  about  10  o'clock.  Al\er  clearing  the  zone  of 
dwarf  pines  and  spruces  which  surround  the 
mountain,  they  found  the  open  rocky  surface  co- 
vered only  with  mosses,  lichens,  and  small  alpine 
plants;  and  a  clear  view  in  every  direction.  On 
some  small  deposits  of  water  in  the  rock,  ice  was 
found  at  noon,  one-half  an  inch  thick.  "Around 
lay  scattered  in  irregular  profusion,  mountain 
masses  of  various  magnitudes  and  elevations,  like 
a  vast  sea  of  broken  and  pointed  billows.  In  the 
distance  hay  the  great  valley  or  plain  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  glittering  surface  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  the  ex  tensive^  mountain  range  ol  Ver- 
"raont."  Through  a  depression  of  the  latter  range 
'the  party  discovered  another,  and  more  distant 
Tange,  but  whether  the  part  seen  was  the  White 
Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  or  the  Franconia 
Mountains  near  the  head -of  the  Merrimack,  they 
'could  not  determine.  The  barometrical  observa- 
tions, on  this  peak  showed  an  elevation  of  6,457 
•feet,  exceeding  the  height  of  the  Whiteli^ce  Moun- 
tain by  600  feet,  and  the  highest  point  of  the 
t)attskill  by  1,650  feet. 

The  party  aiierwards  visited  two  or  three  other 
of  the  elevated  points  in  this  cluster  of  mountains, 
Done  of  which  equalled,  in  height,  the  one  alrea- 
dy noticed.  Two  of  these  points  they  named 
Mclntyre  and  McMartin,  and  the  name  of  Marcy 
lias  been  bestowed  on  the  high  peak,  a  merited 
'xompliroent  to  our  worthy  governor.  The  geolo- 
gical character  of  this  nucleus  of  mountains  is 
singular,  bs  it  is  entirely  difierent  from  that  of  the 
country  or  the  mountains  around  it,  and  the  pecu- 
liar rock  which  constitutes  these  elevated  masses 
is  not  (bund  in  any  other  place  ^vithin  the  United 
States.  It  consists  of  "dark-colored  and  some- 
times opalescent  feldspar,  accompanied  towards 
ihe  exterior  part  of  the  formation  with  green  an- 
ffite,  or  pyroxene,  but  in  the  central  portions  the 
^Idspar  alone  constitutes  almost  the  only  ingre- 
dient of  the  rocks.  It  is  apparently  destitute  of 
mica,  quartz,  and  hornblende,  and  also  of  any 
traces  of  stratified  gneiss."  •  •  "The  nearest 
locality  at  present  known  of  a  similar  rock,  is 
about  200  miles  north  of  Quebec^  on  the  N.  E. 
border  of  lake  St.  John,  from  whence  it  extends  to 
the  Labrador  coast."  It  is  from  this  coast  that  its 
Dame  oflabradoriUfO^  Labrador feMspar,  is  derived. 

The  localities  of  this  kind  of  rock  derive  more 
importance  in  a  geological  point  of  view  than  they 
WQU^d  otherwise  have,  fi-om  the  fact  that  the 
boulders  sa thickly  scattered  over  the  Oneida  coun- 
tiy,  amd  more  or  less  over  the  whole  of  the  lake 
alope  of  western  New  York,  are  mostly  of  this 
kiiid  of  rock,  and  hence  can  be  traced  drrectly  as 
H  were  to  their  original  location.  "The  most 
eastern  of  these  transported  boutdersy  knowo  to  ; 


exist,  is  one  of  about  one  hundred  tons  weinrl^t  at 
Coxsackie  on  the  Hudson,  one  hundred  and  fif)y 
miles  south  of  the  labradorite  formationS|  and 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  river."  We  have 
seen  them  of  several  tons  weight  reposing  on  the 
argillaceous  range  that  runs  through  western  N. 
York,  and  at  elevations  of  from  five  to  ten  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  Erie  Canal.  Prof.  Hitchcocki 
in  his  valuable  geological  survey  of  Massachu- 
setts, traces  the  boulders  that  occupy  to  much  of 
that  state,  to  their  original  beds,  and  finds  the 
most  conclusive  proof  that  the  current  that  de- 
posited these  masses  of  stone  in  their  present  loca- 
tion, must  have  flowed  from  the  west  of  north;  and 
the  manner  in  which  these  labradorite  boulders 
are  distributed,  not  less  clearly  shows,  when  their 
present  position  and  origin  are  considered,  the  ac* 
tion  of  currents  powerful  and  extensive  rrom  the 
north-east.  Mixed  with  these  labradorite  masses 
of  feldspar,  we  have  seen  some  few  blocks  of 
opalescent  or  flesh-colored  feldspar,  and  some 
beautiful  specimens  that  were  a  pearly  white, 
needing  but  decomposition  to  form  the  valuable 
earth  called  kavlin,  and  used  when  pure  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  finest  porcelain.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  these  latter  varieties  of  feldspar 
have  less  the  appearance  of  rolled  masses  than 
the  dark  colored,  or  labradorite  boulders,  their  an- 
gles being  ac  jte  and  apparently  of  recent  fi-acture, 
when  compared  with  the  heavy  blocks  of  the  la- 
bradorite. From  the  researches  of  the  state  board 
of  geologists,  we  anticipate  much  valuable  infor- 
mation on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  geologi- 
cal formations  of  this  state;  particularly  the  posi- 
tion of  the  various  strata,  the  localities,  proofs  of 
currents,  superposition,  &c. 

To  show  the  rank  to  which  these  newly  diwo- 
vered  mountains  are  entitled,  we  have  thought  it 
might  not  be  unacceptable  to  give  a  summary  of 
the  highest  mountains  yet  known  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi; we  say  yet  known,  because  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  in  the  tract  of  country  we  have  de- 
scribed, mountains  of  equal,  or  even  greater 
height,  may  not  exist;  and  because  the  citizens  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  filack  Mountain,  in  North  Ca« 
rolina,  are  putting  forward  its  claims  to  be  consi- 
dered the  highest  mountain  in  the  United  States. 
No  accurate  measurement  of  that  range  has,  how- 
ever, yet  been  made,  so  far  as  we  know,  and  ex- 
perience shows  that  the  eye  in  estimating,  or  the 
feet  in  climbing  heightp,  are  not  always  to  be  de- 
pended upon.  Those  given  are  the  result  of  baro- 
metrical observations  conducted  with  great  care 
by  scientific  men,  and  in  most  cases,  repeated  ad- 
measurements have  verified  the  correctness.  Wi» 
commence  with  some  of  those  determined  by  Mr. 
Red  field  and  his  scientific  party. 

Lake  Champlain  above  tide-water,       90 feet. 

West  Moriah,  Schroon  River,  1,117 

Johnson's,  at  Clear  Pond.  2,000 

Boreas  River  bridge,  2,096 

Hadson  River  bridge,  1,810 

Mclntyre,  1^89 

Lake  Henderson  outlet,  1,996' 

Lake  Golden  outlet,  2,851 

Hudson  River,  above  the  Dyke  JPaMs,  8,366 

do.    in  the  Hi^h  VaMey,  8,711 

8ouree  of  the  main  branch,  4,747 

Summit  of  Mount  Mclntyre,  5,188 

do.  Mount   Marcyjt  ot  tfie 

High  Peak  of  £s»bz,.  5,487 
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The  party  etti mated  that  there  were  not  lew 
than  ten  peaks  within  a  short  diitance  that  would 
reach  5,000  feet;  '*and  beside  these  there  were  not 
less  than  a  dozen  or  twenty  others  that  appear  to 
exceed  the  highest  elevation  of  the  Cattskill 
fftoup."  Thus  it  appears  that  this  cluster  proba- 
bly fumishes  more  peaks  above  5,000  feet  in 
hei$^ht,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  Umted  States; 
though  Mount  Washington  still  deservedly  weari 
the  palm.  We  collect  firom  various  authentic 
sources  the  measurements  of  the  following  moun- 
tains in  the  United  States. 


Monad  nock, 

High  Peak  of  the  Cattskills, 

Round  Top  do. 

Mansfield  Mountain,  Vt. 

Munroe, 

Franklin, 

Madison,         . 

Jefferson,         ' 

Adams, 

Washington,  , 


8,450 

8,718 
3,804 
4,279 
4,356 
4,711 
White  Moun-  4,806 
tain  group.        5,058 

5,328 
6,237 

Mr.  Redfield  remarks,  <^Owing  perhaps  to  the 
lime  and  soda,  which  are  constituents  of  the  labra- 
doritic  rock,  and  its  somewhat  easy  decomposition 
when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  the  soil  of  this 
region  is  quite  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  fo- 
rests, as  well  as  the  purposes  of  agriculture." 
This  opinion,  so  far  as  regards  the  soil,  may  be 
correct,  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  vicinity  of  high 
mountains  in  such  a  northern  latitude,  must  have 
a  direct  tendency,  by  reducing  the  temperature,  to 
prevent  the  operations  of  agriculture  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  Air  cooled  below  the  freezing 
goint  in  August  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  easily 
nds  its  way  to  the  valleys  and  plains  below,  pro- 
ducing early  frosts,  destructive  to  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. Our  impression  is,  that  it  is  in  the  mine- 
ral riches  of  this  region,  and  not  in  agriculture, 
that  the  true  source  of  profit  resides.  Sprinkled 
with  lakes,  covered  with  the  densest  forests, 
aboundmg  in  the  finest  streams  and  water-falls, 
and  possessing  inexhaustible  supplies  of  the  most 
valuable  iron  pre,  nothing  seems  wanting  to  make 
this  mountain  district  the  Wales  of  the  United 
States,  and  from  its  furnaces  and  forges  send  forth 
the  iron,  for  which  millions  are  now  annually  sent 
•broad. 


AGKICVLTU&C  OP  TUSCANY. 

Extract  from  SimoruTs  Tableau, 

(rnosUtMl  tor  th«  American  Fanner,  hy  a  fHend  in  Soath 

Carollna.J 

XI.  Ssa — On  ike  AsBoUmens, — ^The  assole- 
ment,  or  regular  rotation  of  crops,  forms  one  of 
the  most  interesting  pans  of  the  agriculture  of 
Tuscany ;  this  rotation  continues  either  during 
three  yeara^  and  then  the  ground  is  planted  five 
times;  er  four  years,  when  it  is  planted  seven 
times  without  ever  being  lefl  in  fallow.  The 
three  yean'  course  is  as  follows  :  1st.  Wheat  fbl- 
IowcmI  hy  kipines  in  the  autumn.  2d.  Wheat  fol- 
lowed m  autumn  by  turnips,  or  any  other  forage 
erop.  8d.  Indian  eora,  millet  or  sagine,  (holcus 
sorgtim,  Lino*)    The  four  yean'  ooune  consists 


of— 1st.  Wheat  succeeded  by  French  bean*  (ha- 
ricots) intermixed  with  Indiau  coro.  2d.  Wbe» 
with  lupines  in  autumn.  3d.  Wheat  with  lorar^ 
in  autumn.  4th.  Indian  coro  followed  by  imlie: 
or  ftas;ine. 

XIV.  8ec. — On  turning  in  lupines  as  a  manure. 
As  soon  as  the  wheat  harvest  is  fioisbed,  tue 
ridges  into  which  the  land  had  been  previousir 
thrown  are  divided  into  two  parts,  and  a  sil^J 
harrow  which  is  called  by  the  inhabiianis  wyt^ 
nucciOf  is  drawn  over  each  second  ridge  irhiie  Lbs 
other  remains  untouched  until  the  whole  fieU  n 
passed  over.    The  lupine,  lupinus  albus,  (Luc) 
which  is  sown  on  the  fields  thus  prepared,  is  a 
le^minous  annual  plant,  which  grows  to  tbs 
height  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  requires  no  sup- 
port; on  the  contrary,  although  its  stalk  pu;s  Ibrta 
a  great  number  of  branches,  each  is  hard,  strooc. 
aM  of  a  very  woody  fibre;  the  flowersi  which  as 
of  the  size,  form,  and  nearly  of  the  color  ol*  thas 
of  the  bean,  are  gathered  together  in  large  chi^ 
ten  at  the  end  of  each  branch — and  the  ki^ 
pods  which  succeed  them  contains  the  lapineB,  re- 
sembling large  peas  flattened.    The  lupines  &it 
planted  m  the  month  of  August  or  September,  oa 
such  of  the  ridges  as  have  been  harrowed,  anJ 
are  covered  in  with  the  hoe.    The  ordinary  raoo- 
ture  of  the  plane  is  sufficient  to  make  them  ger- 
minate and  grow;  they  are,  however,  commoaty 
refreshed  by  seasonable  rams  which  assist  ihe^ 
vegetation.    The  lupine  is  generally  we^  grown 
by  the  month  of  October,  which  is  the  seed  tine 
for  wheat,  for  which  it  is  intended  to  prepare  the 
land.    When  it  has  grown  to  the  height  of  13 
inches,  it  is  ploughed  in,  and  left  to  roc  in  the  land, 
possessing  more  than  any  other  plant  yet  known, 
the  property  of  fertilizing  by  the  decomposttioD  of' 
its  leaves.    The  same  operation  of  the  pioo^r 
which  buried  the  lupine,  prepares  the  ridge  lor  the 
seeding  of  the  corn,  which  is  then  covered  wuh 

a  hoe;  this  operation  of  burning  the  lupine  to  ferti- 
lize the  earth,  is  what  is  called  by  the  Italians  tiie 
sovercu  or  rovescu;  it  shows  great  knowledge  of 
the  best  principles  of  agriculture,  and  succeeds 
wonderfully  in  fertilizing  the  earth.  The  pea- 
sants sow  sometimes  different  plants  lor  the  same 
purpose,  among  others,  they  sow  beans^  bur  aooe 
rot  so  thoroughly  or  so  fast  as  the  lupine^  oor  pos- 
sess the  power  of  fertilizing  in  so  b^h  a  degree. 
When  it  is  heated  in  an  oven  or  large  kettle,  so  as 
to  destroy  its  vegetation,  it  beoomes  the  most 
powerful  of  all  manures;  it  is  said  thai  three  or 
four  pounds  of  these  lupines,  buried  at  the  foot  of 
an  olive  tree,  or  a  fruit  tree  that  is  decaying,  will 
restore  it  to  all  its  health  and  vigor.  Careful  gar- 
deners use  it,  but  always  in  very  small  quantiues. 
to  manure  their  orange  trees,  instead  of  horse 
manure — and  produce  from  it  surprising  e&ci& 

XV.  Sfic. — HaricoUy  or  French  beana. — Some- 
times instead  of  lupines  which  enrich  the  earth. 
such  farmers  as  have  an  abundance  of  manDic 
sow  afler  the  first  year,  French  beans,  which  io- 
poverish  it.     They  are   intermixed  with  some 
grains  of  Indian  corn  to  support  them,  ioatead  of 
sticks  and  branches.    The  kind  of  beans  whiei 
bears  the  drouffht  l>est,  and  is  alone  proper  to  be  i 
planted  after  the  harvest,  is  marked  with  an  eve 
about  the  germ,  from  which  it  is  called  faggiudt  | 
dall  occhio.    When  these  are  planted,  the  coutk 
of  cropping  continues  four  years,  because  it  is  an 
until  the  year  following  that  in  which  the  beaas  I 
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era  planted,  tbat  the  fanner  can  gow  the  lupine  for 
iertilizing  the  earth,  by  burying  which,  m  con- 
ceived by  all  to  be  absolutely  necessary. 

Second  year, — Forages, — Afier  wheat  harvest 
of  the  second  year,  the  land  is  turned  up  afresh, 
in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  and  the  fo- 
rage crop  is  planted  in   September.    The  two 
kinds  of  forage  crops  most  in  use,  are  a  mixture  of 
lupines,  ftax,  turnips,  and  the  annual  trefoil,  or  lu- 
pinella;  it  may  appear  strange  to  observe  fiax 
ranked  among  the  forage  crops,  but  its  grain  is 
very  abundant,  and  easily  gathered,  the  plant  en- 
dures the  winter  extremely  well,  grows  quickly, 
and  furnishes  an  abundance  of  leaves,  of  which 
the  cattle  are  fond.    As  the  lupin  grows  much  fas- 
ter than  the  flax  or  the  turnip,  it  is  pulled  up  to- 
wards the  end  of  autumn.  W  hen  it  is  well  grown, 
and  after  bein^  washed,  it  is  given  to  the  cattle 
that  are  fond  ot  it — notwithstanding  its  bitterness. 
The  flax  and  the  turnips,  which  are  choked  by 
its  growth,  prosper  as  soon.as  it  is  taken  away; 
during  the  winter,  these  last  are  drawn  as  they 
are  wanted.    The  flax  is  mowed  in  the  spring, 
and  towards  the  middle  or  end  of  May,  ail  has 
disappeared.    Among  the  turnips  that  are  plant- 
ed, not  one  half  ripen,  being  relied  upon,  more 
for  their  leaves,  than  for  their  roots,  in  the  nourish- 
ment of  cattle.    Tbei  *.  are  many  varieties  in  Luc- 
ca; those  that  are  cultivated  are  large  and  long, 
and  of  a  yellow  skin,  such  as  the  turnips  which 
are  called  English  turnips.    In  the  planes  of  Pes- 
cia,  they  are  Targe,  flat,  and  colored  red  and  rose, 
the  produce  of  the  seed  removed  from  one  place 
to  another,  does  not  resemble  the  plant  from  which 
the  seed  was  taken. 

In  Parma  and  Milan,  more  turnips  are  planted 
than  in  Tuscany;  in  the  two  provinces,  with  the 
exception  of  the  rice-fields,  the  assolement  is  for 
two  years,  and  consists  of  wheat,  turnips,  and  In- 
dian com;  or  if  it  is  prolonged  to  three  years,  it  is 
in  order  to  plant  beans  or  turnips,  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  third  year,  for  the  purpose  of  bury- 
ing them  in  the  nature  of  the  severcio.  The  pro- 
digious quantity  of  turnips,  which  covers  these 
rich  provmces,  must  have  been  very  agreeable  to 
Arthur  Young,  when  he  travelled  over  them. 
The  lupinella,  or  annual  trefoil,  (trifolium  incarnn- 
tum,  Linnei,)  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  plants, 
which  is  cultivated  as  a  forage  crop ;  its  beautiful 
carnation  oblong  flowers,  the  deep  color  of  its  foli- 
age, and  the  vigor  of  its  vegetation,  make  it  the 
ornament  of  the  fields;  it  is  planted  in  September, 
and  mowed  between  the  middle  of  April,  and  the 
middle  of  May,  sometimes  it  is  intermixed  with 
lupines^  which  are  taken  op  in  autumn,  its  forage 
is  more  abundant  than  that  of  the  flax,  but  it  is 
mowed  only  once. 

Third  year.^Indian  orim.— After  the  forage 
erop  is  gathered  in,  the  ground  is  completely  turn- 
ed up  with  the  spade;  this  work  is  commenced 
about  the  middle  of  April  and  is  continued  during 
the  month  of  May;  the  preparation  of  the  ground 
with  the  spade  always  precedes  the  planting  of 
Indian  corn,  which  constitutes  the  crop  for  the 
third  year.  It  is  planted  during  the  three  months 
of  April,  May  and  June,  although  it  is  sometimes 
planted  as  Jate  as  July,  on  moist  spots,  but  there 
It  is  of  a  particular  variety,  which  grows  more 
quickly  but  produces  less,  and  is  called  sessantino, 
Mcause  it  npens  in  sixty  days.  Indian  com  plant- 
ed in  the  plane,  about  the  end  of  April,  sufiers 


little  from  droui^ht,  provided  it  has  rain  about  the 
beginning  of  July,  which  most  commonly  hap- 
pens.   The  corn  is  planted  on  large  ridges  with 
hoes,  and  although  ii  is  scattered  with  a  great 
deal  of  economy,  more  is  nevertheless  put  in,  than 
is  suffered  to  reninin — this   is  done  to  provide 
against  the  attnckH  of  insects,  which  oflen  destroy 
it,  OS  soon  as  it  begins  to  spront — when  it  is  out  of 
harm's  way,  the  superfluous  plants  are  taken  out, 
and  each  plant  is  removed  from  the  other  about 
10  or  11  inches  on  the  rows,  but  each  row  is  dis- 
tant about  20  inches  or  two  feet — it  is  moulded  up 
twice  during  its  growth;  while  it  is  growing  it  fur- 
nishes an  abundant  and  excellent  forage,  of  which 
the  cattle  are  very  fond.    The  Indian  rorn  is  a 
great  resource  to  the  people,  and  furnishes  an  ex- 
cellent aliment.    Mixed  with  wheat  in  bread,  it 
gives  the  bread  a  reddish-yellow  appearance,  but 
does  not  injure  the  taste.    The  peasantrjr  live 
chiefly  on  Indian  com,  either  in  the  shape  mfari- 
nata,  or  poUenia.    To  make  farinata,  the  nieal  is 
thrown  into  a  kettle  or  porridge  pot,  containing 
boiling  water,  and  seasoned  with  butter,  oil,  or 
broth,  (couillon,)  and  salt;  it  is  then  stirred  for  five 
or  six  minutes,  when  the  fire  is  withdrawn.    It  is 
served  up  as  a  soup,  or  thick  couilli;  the  pollenta  is 
made  like  the  farinata,  but  without  grease,  and  is 
more  thick,  so  that  in  withdrawing  it  from  the* 
fire,  it  should  be  of  a  solid  consistency;  it  is  then 
cut  with  a  thread,  and  placed  on  a  gridiron  over 
burning  coals  for  some  minutes.  These  two  modes 
of  using  the  Indian  meal,  have  the  advantage  of 
rendering  very  little  bread  necessary;  for  this  sub- 
stance, without  having  too  much  taste,  has  never- 
theless enough  to  render  it  palatable,  without  any 
other  accompanying  food.    It  is  probable  that  it 
would  be  more  nourishing,  if  it  was  better  cooked, 
for  the  laboring  people  complain,  that  it  fills  them 
without  sl)-engthening  them,  while  on  the  other 
hand.  Count  Rumfbrd  remarks  that  Indian  com, 
weU'prepared,  is  the  most  wholesome  and  nou- 
rishing of  all  grams. 


From  the  American  FainMr. 
PUMPKIN    BBKB    OIL. 

To  the  President  of  the  Hampehire^  Franklin 
and  Hampden  Agricultural  Society, 
Dear  sir — As  a  member  of  your  society,  I  deem 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  communicate  to  you  the  result 
of  an  experiment  that  I  have  made  on  pumpkin 
seeds,  in  the  linseed  oil  mill. 

A  number  of  my  neighbors  furnished  me  this 
year  with  seeds,  which,  together  with  my  own, 
made  about  nine  bushels,  and  on  making  the  ex- 
periment, I  found  that  they  produced  about  six 
gallons  of  oil,  and  probably  when  the  experiment 
is  tried  upon  a  large  scale,  they  will  produce 
more.  I  tried  the  oil  on  the  screw  of  the  oil  press, 
and  find  that  it  answers  an  equal  purpose,  to  pre- 
vent friction,  as  sweet  oil,  and  of  course,  it  will  be 
good  to  use  on  the  axel  trees  of  carriages  tbat  are 
made  of  iron,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  tar,  to 
prevent  friction.  I  have  also  tried  it  in  the  lamp, 
and  find  it  to  be  as  inflammable  as  lamp  oil,  and 
whhout  the  oiiensive  smell  of  that  oil;  and  the  light 
emitted  from  it  is  of  a  greenish-yellow  tinge,  and 
is  easier  to  the  eyes,  and,  especially,  when  reflect- 
ed from  white  paper,  than  the  weak  aiimmering 
light  ol'  a  candle,  and  of  course  the  li^t  is  easier 
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toYead  or  write  by,  and  especially  to  weak  ey«* 
I  have  been  informed  by  ^ntlemen  of  meilical 
-ekillf  that  the  seeds  of  pumpkins  have  so  f^reat  a 
tendency  to  Dromote  urine  in  animals,  as  to  ren- 
der them  unfavorable  to  their  health;  and  a  neij^h- 
bor  of  mine  informed  me  that  his  geese  becamed 
so  relaxed  as  to  be  unable  to  go,  by  eating  pump- 
kin seeds.  7%es«  circumstances  induced  me  this 
'Season  to  cut  open  my  pumpkins,  and  take  out  the 
seeds  before  I  gave  them  to  my  cattle,  and  1  found 
by  the  expeririient  last  fail,  and  the  begmning  of 
winter,  that  my  homed  catile,  sheep  and  swine 
derived  the  greatest  benefit,  with  the  least  ex- 
pense to  myself,  of  any  thini;  that  ever  1  tried  in 
the  agricultural  line.  And  from  the  little  experi- 
ence that  I  have  Imd  as  a  farmer,  I  am  induced  to 
think,  that  there  is  no  one  article  that  is  cultivated, 
irom  which  so  much  advantage  can  be  obtained, 
by  so  little  labor,  as  from  the  cultivation  and 
right  use  of  the  pumpkin.  It  is  probable  that  the 
oil  of  pumpkin  seeds  may  be  made  a  complete 
mbstitute  tor  tallow;  and  when  it  is  once  intro- 
duced into  use,  it  will  probably  be  worth  at  least 
91  50  per  gallon.  Children  can  with  the  great- 
est ease  take  out  the  seeds  when  the  pumpkin  is 
cut  open,  with  a  spoon  or  their  hands,  and  spread 
them  on  a  floor  where  they  will  soon  dry;  and  it  is 
proper  that  they  should  be  preserved  clean,  and 
witnout  being  suffered  to  mould.  In  the  United 
States,  where  there  is  such  an  unbounded  region 
of  land,  and  labor  above  the  price  of  produce,  the 
main  object  of  the  farmer  ought  not  to  be  the  ob- 
taining of  the  greatest  quantity  of  produce,  from 
the  best  piece  of  land,  as  in  many  places  in  old 
countries  which  are  so  crowded  with  population 
as  almost  to  be  in  a  state  of  starvation,  and  labor 
of  no  consequence;  but  the  obtaining  of  the  great- 
est quantity  from  the  least  lat>or  and  expense, 
taken  together.  I  have  no  idea  that  fields  appro- 
priated exclusively  to  pumpkins  would  be  profita- 
ble like  those  of  corn  and  pumpkins  planted  to- 
gether; for  if  they  be  planted  too  thick  they  are 
no  inconsiderable  damage  to  each  other.  There 
ought  not  probably  to  be  more  than  one  pumpkin 
suBered  to  grow  to  twenty  hills  of  corn,  otherwise 
they  are  apt  to  choke  the  growth  of  the  com,  and 
not  produce  so  many  or  so  good  pumpkins  either. 
It  costs  scarce  any  more  labor  to  raise  com  and 
pumpkins  in  the  same  field  than  it  does  to  culti- 
vate it  exclusively  for  com,  and  perhaps  the  crop 
is  worth  a  third  more.  On  the  whole,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  this  subject  is  worth  your 
notice.  I  am  yours,  Itc,  respectfully, 

JOSIAM  WhITB. 

Nwrthamptonj  Marehj  17, 1820. 


FvnMroriSM. 
BBMABKa  AND  I1IQUIRIB8  OH  THB  BFFBCTS 
or  If  A&I*  AB  MANU&B. 

Mr,  JSdUor, — I  find  marl  is  becoming  to  be  a 
•utiject  of  great  inquiry,  and  is  very  generally 
growing  upon  the  attention  of  the  agricultural 
worid.  There  is  nothing  which  merits  attention 
more,  for  in  every  instance  where  ir  has  t>een  ap- 
plied it  has  been  considered  the  most  successful  of 
«ll  manures.  There  was  a  writer  in  your  paper 
<Mr.  Ruffin)  who  gave  us  one  of  the  most  cor- 
rect accounts  of  the  operatbn  of  mari  on  lands 
that  I  have  ever  seen;  and  further  views  from  the 


same  pen  would  still  lay  the  agricultural  interetf 
under  greater  obligations  to  him.  What  Mr.  RiA 
there  asserts  of  mari  correcting  the  acid  qoality  a 
lands  has  been  found  to  be  tme  by  all  who  haT« 
used  it;  and  besides,  he  might  add,  that  it  w  a 
great  cleanser  of  lands,  which  manures  are  gene- 
rally not— it  certainly  destroys  all  the  noxiojs 
growth  which  puts  up  in  acid  lands,  olteniimci » 
the  great  injury  of  the  crop;  and  to  the  sheep  sor- 
rel it  is  certain  destruction. 

All  the  mari  I  have  seen  in  Maryland  is  shd 
mari,  which  lies  in  large  beds  or  strata,  and  has 
been  generally  found  near  the    margin  of  toe 
banks  of  rivers  or  creeks— this,  I  presume,  w  be- 
cause it  has  cost  less  labor  to  find  it  there  thas 
elsewhere;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  same 
strata  can  be  found  in  the  interior,  if  it  was  dih- 
gently  searched  for.    They  arc  ^nerally  froo 
three  to  six  feet  under  the  surface,  and  presea 
considerable  variety  in  appearance.     Some  are 
composed  of  common  oyster  shells  alone,  wbkh 
are  very  different  from  what  are  called  shell  backi 
— others  are  composed  of  what  are  commoolr 
called  clam  shells- others  of  clam  shells,  mosrie 
shells,  and  a  great  variety  of  scollop  shells— oibcn 
of  shells  so  decomposed  that  it  is  difficult  to  dui 
them,  and  these  last  are  oflen  intermixed  and  de- 
colored with  a   sort  of  furmginous  sahstanee- 
others  again  present  you  shells  complecely  brokes 
down  to  lime,  intermixed  with  sand,  which  of  ii« 
self  makes  a  pretty  strong  cement;  and  Meed  the 
varieties  are  not  only  numerous  and  singular,  bet 
often  very  beautiful.    The  comparative  effects  of 
these  different  kinds  of  mari  have  not  been  ascer- 
tained, as  they  are  generally  different  on  diderotf 
farms,  but  all  agree  who  have  used  them,  that  t&e 
first  year's  product  in  wheat  is  inereoaed  to  more 
than  half  as  much  more,  but  that  the  seroai 
crop,  firom  one  marling,  is  of^ener  more  than  doa- 
ble than   less    than   double— this  is    easily  sc- 
eounted  for  upon  the  supposition  that  the  mart 
does  not  become  so  well  incorporated  with  the 
earth  upon  the  first  as  upon  the  seeond  tiOa^ 
— but  if  the  mari  was  strewed*  on  fidlow  laihi, 
and  two  extra  harrowiniEFs  were  given  it  afrer 
strewing,  there  can  be  little  doubt  bot  the  in- 
corporation would  take  place,  and  fhe  pmdoei 
be  improved.    1  find  my  marl  acts  befier  upon 
wheat  succeeding  my  com,  than  upon  naked  fal- 
low, where  the  mari  was  spread  on  both  the  same 
year;  and  I  account  for  this  result,  so  difierent 
from  what  is  experienced  from  all  other  manures^ 
from  the  frequent  harrowings  I  give  ray  cofn  du- 
ring its  cultivation;  for  I  cultivate  com  principally 
with  the  harrow,  as  being  the  cheapest,  most  ex- 
peditious,  and  b<»rt  implement ;  and  my  lands  are 
stiff  soils. 

None  but  those  who  have  been  eye  witoesBesto- 
the  effects  of  mari  can  believe  them — they  aie 
truly  wondeiful — old  worn  out  clay  soila.  thai 
were  literelly  good  lor  nothing,  have  been  regeae- 
rated  by  marl  alone,  and  present  the  appearance 
of  our  best  and  natively  rich  lands — and  there 
seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  improvement — under 
one  marling  the  product  increases  at  each  culti- 
vation, and  a  second  marling  is  [bltowed4)y  resohs 
proportionable  to  the  first  Such  is- the  convic- 
tion here,  as  to  the  effects  of  marl,  and  the  con- 
viction arises  fiom  practical  experience,  that  ths 
discovery  of  a  mari  bank  is  suppasedi  to  doubJs 
the  value  of  the  fivm. 
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M  jr  priijcipal  object  in  making  you  this  commu- 
nication, is  to  endeavor  to  elicit  Mr.  Ruffin  out 
upon  this  subject,  whose  experience,  observation, 
anil  reasoning  are  lar  more  satisfactory  and  useful 
than  any  thing  I  have  ever  met  with. 

AORKSTIS. 


From  the  American  Fanner  of  Feb.  97,  l&ii4. 
ANSWER  TO  THE  FOREGOING. 

Prince  George,  March  l^hf  1824. 

Having  been  some  time  from  home,  I  did  not 
until  to-day,  see  the  call  on  me  in  the  American 
Farmer  of  February  27th,  and  the  private  note 
from  you  on  the  same  subject.  I  feel  highly  gra- 
tified, that  your  correspondent,  '^Agrestis,"  has  ex- 
perience of  the  correctness  of  my  opinions  con- 
«erninff  the  action  and  value  of  marl;  and  1  am 
not  only  willing,  but  consider  it  my  duty,  to  fur- 
nish any  information  in  my  power  to  give,  which 
may  be  required  on  account  of  the  imperfections 
of  my  former  statement.  I  do  not  wish,  however, 
to  fatigue  your  readers,  by  repeating  what  has  al- 
ready been  stated;  and  as  the  request  of  Agrestis 
for  information,  is  general,  I  shall  confine  my  re- 
marks to  the  particular  subjects  suggested  by  his 
account,  of  the  efiects  of  marl  noticed  by  him  in 
Maryland. 

Since  my  former  communication  on  this  sub- 
ject, (contained  in  your  3d  vol.)  I  have  marled 
more  than  250  acres,  or  about  400  in  all — and  my 
longer  experience  has  more  strongly  confirmed 
my  opinion  of  the  value  of  this  manure,  as  well 
as  the  truth  of  the  theory  of  its  action,    fiut  I 
have  never  obtained  any  results  so  profitable  as 
those  mentioned  by  A^stis,  "that  old  worn  out 
clay  soils,  that  were  Ifterally  good  for  nothing, 
have  been  regenerated  by  marl  alone,  and  present 
the  appearance  of  our  best  and  natively  good 
lands.       I  still  believe  that  the  use  of  calcareous 
manures,  will  not  be  found  very  profitable,  except 
on  lands  not  grazed,  or  which  are  in  some  other 
way  furnished  with  vegetable  matter.    On  acid 
soils,  (not  grazed,)  I  expect  a  dressing  of  500 
bushels  of  marl  to  the  acre,  to  increase  the  first 
crop  from  50  to  100  per  cent. ;  and  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  have  attained  nearly  200  per  cent, 
increase;  but  as  all  such  land  was  very  poor,  even 
this  great  improvement  leaves  it  much  inferior  to 
natural  rich  soils.    Neither  have  1  (bund  that  "a 
second  marlinff  is  followed  by  results  proportiona- 
ble to  the  first,    nor  will  its  mode  of  operation  jua- 
tify  such  expectations.    In  every  tning  else  stated 
by  Agrestis.  his  experience  of  the  efiects  of  marl, 
agrees  entirely  with  mine.    The  improvement  is 
•evidently  progressive,  and  I  believe,  will  continue 
to  increase,  until  the  soil  is  brought  to  its  maxi- 
mum of  productiveness,  or  until  the  new  accumu- 
lation of  vegetable  matter,  and  of  acidity,  cause  a 
necessity  for  a  second  dressing  of  marl,  which 
then  will  operate  in  the  same  way,  and  with  as 
much  profit,  as  the  first  application. 

The  cleansing  effect  of  mari  is  also  evident. 
The  plants  which  are  most  abundant  on  acid  soils, 
will  thrive  on  no  other  kind;  and  therefore,  are 
destroyed  at  once,  when  the  soil  is  made  calca- 
reous. But  yoor  correspondent  will  not  find  this 
^lean  state  of  marled  land  to  be  permanent    One 


set  of  pests  has  been  removed,  only  to  allow  ano- 
ther to  succeed.     Wire-graea^  is  more  benefited' 
by  mari,  than  any  other  plant  that  I  know  of;  and 
the  increase  of  this  troublesome  and  indestructible- 
graf«,  is  the  only  injurious  effect  of  mariing,  that 
I  have  yet  experienced.    Perhaps  blue-graes  may 
be  considered  in  the  same  way,  as  I  find  it  now  on> 
many  parts  of  my  land,  where  it  never  had  been 
seen  until  within  the  last  two  years.    This  gras» 
is  scarcely  ever  seen  in  this  part  of  the  country,., 
and  there  is  not  any  where  enough  to  be  trouble- 
some, except  on  the  best  neutral  soils,  which  I 
suppose  to  have  been  originally  marled  by  natural 
means. 

Your's,  &c. 

£dm.  Ruffin. 

[The  two  foregoing  letters  were  published  more- 
than  14  years  ago;  and  we  bad  ioi^otten  their  exis- 
tence until  they  were  lately  met  with  accidentally. 
Marling  (or,  properly,  the  applicatioD  of  fossil  shells,) 
was  theu  a  novel  mode  of  improvement  in  this  coun- 
try, and  which  had  then  been  tried  by  but  very  few 
persons.  It  is,  sometimes,  both  interesting  and  useful 
to  revert  to  early  opinions  and  practices,  after  the 
lapse  of  time  may  have  served  to  test  their  value.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  answer,  above,  that  the  writer - 
even  then,  as  since,  and  up  to  the  present  time,  tried 
to  abate  the  too  exalted  opinions  of  the  enrielang  ope- 
ration and  general  heneftcial  action  of  calcareous  ma* 
nure,  no  less  than  to  establish  its  true  action  and  va- 
lue, and  direct  attention  to  its  proper  mode  of  appli- 
cation. The  writer  has  now  had  practical  experience 
of  the  effect  of  marl  of  more  than  thrice  the  length  ot 
time  which  had  been  gained  before  the  foregoing  an- 
swer; and  yet  there  is  but  one  opinion  there  expressed 
which  he  would  now  qualify,  or  limit,  or  deem  it  ne- 
cessaiy  to  explain,  to  prevent  its  leading  to  error  and 
loss.  In  speaking  of  the  benefit  expected  of  500 
bushels  of  marl,  it  should  then  have  been  stated,  as 
meant,  of  the  very  moderate  strength  of  the  beds  he 
bad  mostly  osed,  which  generally  varied  between  80 
to  40  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime— generally  about 
88  per  cent.  Also— he  had  not  then  ascertained,  that 
even  of  this  poor  marl,  600  bushels  was  too  heavy  an 
application  for  poor  and  worn  land,  and  that  much  less 
marl  to  the  acre  is  safer,  cheaper,  and  much  j^aore  pro- 
ductive of  net  profit.  The  summer  of  1824  first 
showed  the  evil  of  the  too  heavy  previous  dressings; 
and  the  facts,  and  the  corrected  views  of  the  writer, 
on  this  head,  have  been  since  published  at  length. — 
Ed.  Far.  Reo.] 


GREASB  FOR  WHBBL-AXLEB. 

"  What  is  the  best  greaee  for  wheels?"  said  one 
whip  to  another  the  other  day.  *<  Tar,^^  said  the 
other.  "  Tar!  I  despise  tar,  and  grease  wonU 
etay  there.  Now  had  they  put  the  question  to  our 
grave  sehee,  we  could  have  told  them  of  a  valua- 

*  The  *<wire-gTas8"  of  lower  Virginia,  is  the 
"couch"  or  **twitch-grasa"  of  England.— Ed.  Fab. 
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ble  material  to  diminiih  fVictlon,  not  only  in  car- 
rinste-wheel  boxes,  hut  in  all  machinery  whatever. 
The  composition,  we  believe,  was  first  used  in  the 
iron-works  on  the  Bosfon  mill-dam,  and  consiste 
of  8oap$tonef  finely  pulverised,  and  mixed  with 
l^rease  or  snf>  tallow.  It  is  an  excellent  applica- 
tion— a  real  anti-frictionist — Maine  Farmer. 


From  the  Newbem  Spectstor. 
LETTER  FROM  THE  BECRBTARY  OF  WAR 

In  relation  to  the  survey  from  the  SotUhem  De- 
bouche  of  the  Dismal  8w€imp  Canal  to  Winyaw 
Bay. 

Mat  28,  1888.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Roads  and  Canals.  June  27,  1838. — Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Department  of  War,  May  26,  1838. 

Sir :  With  the  accompanying;  report  of  the  of- 
ficer in  charge  of  the  topofpraphical  eni^ineers,  is 
respectfully  submitted  the  report  of  the  survey 
from  the  southern  debouche  of  the  Dismal  Swamp 
canal  to  Winyaw  Bay,  in  South  Carolina,  called 
lor  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representives 
of  the  9ih  ultimo. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
j.  r.  poinbett. 
Hod.  Jambs  K.  Polk, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives. 

Bureau  of  Tbpographical  Ehtgineers,  > 
Washington,  May  24(A,  1838.     J 

Sir :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  copy  of  the 
r  report  of  "  the  engineer  charged  with  making  the 
survey  from  the  southern  debouche  of  the  Dis- 
mal Swamp  canal  to  Winyaw  Bay,  in  South  Ca- 
rolina, with  a  view  to  determine  the  practicability 
of  opening  an  inland  communication  for  steam  na- 
vication  from  the  Chesapeake  bay  to  Charleston," 
called  Ak  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repra- 
seniatives  of  the  9th  of  April. 
Very  respectfully,  sir, 

Tour  ot>edient  servant, 
J.  J.  Abbrt,  Lt,  Col,  Top.  Bng, 
S.  Cooper,  £sq.  Jldvng  Secretary  of  War. 

Washington  City,  May,  21,  1838. 

Sir :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  orders  of  the  28th  March,  1837,  as- 
signing me  to  the  surveys  near  the  coast  of  North 
Carohna,  1  proceeded  to  organize  the  requisite 
means  for  carrying  them  into  execution.  Some 
delay  was  necessarily  occasioned  by  the  scarcity 
of  competent  assistant  engineers,  and  the  neces- 
sity I  was  under  of  seeking  them  amongst  such 
of  the  civil  engineers  not  in  the  employment  of 
the  Government,  as  chanced  at  the  time  to  be 
disengaged  from  other  service.  I  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  forming  two  parties. 

The  act  of  Congress  passed  the  3d  of  March, 
1887,  required  the  survey  to  be  made  from  the 
southern  debouche  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal, 
down  the  Pasquotank  river  to  Elizabeth,  thence 
to  Croatan  sound,  Pamlico,  and  other  sounds, 
near  the  coast'  of  North  Carolina,  and  thence  by 
the  most  practicable  route  to  Winyaw  bay,  in 


South  Carolina,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  ptae- 
ticability  of  opening  an  inland  commumcatioo  ^ 
steam  navigation  from  the  Chesapeake  bay  to 
Charieston,  South  Carolina.    The  reeonnoissaia^ 
of  part  of  the  line  had  been  reserved  by  my  origi- 
nal orders  for  another  officer.   Subsequently,  how- 
ever, the  reconnoissance,  as  well  as  the  survey  of 
the  whole  of  it,  was  assigned  to  me.     No  exami- 
nation of  the  ground,  however,  was  required  be- 
fore the  parties  began  to  operate  in  the  field.  Tbe 
frequent  professional  tours  of  duty  which  I  inl 
formerly  occasion  to  make  near  the  coast  of  Nisni 
Carolina,  with  the  surveys  already  executed  tboe 
for  military  purposes  by  officers  of  the  corps  of  to- 
pographical engineers,  viz :  by  Majors  AbenaoJ 
Kearney,  and  by  Captain  fiache,  enabled  me  s: 
once  to  draw  up  the  requisite  iDsiructioDs  to  tbe 
chiefs  of  parties,  and  to  assign  to  them  the  linns 
of  their  operations  for  the  surveys  reqtiifing^  tbe 
eariiest  attention;  and  the  time  usually  cooHUMi 
in  the  preliminary  examinations   was  wberebr 
saved.    One  of  the  parties  was  directed  to  eamir 
Joyce's  creek  and  Pasquotank  river,  iram  the  ca- 
nal to  Albemarie  sound,  very  carefully,  wheieirer 
especially  there  should  be  found  a  less  depth  ihas 
eight  feet  of  water,  and  wherever  any  obstrocJn 
to  the  free  navigation  of  the  cTeek  or  river  shoai^ 
present  itself.    A  general  examination  of  Albe- 
marie sound  was  likewise  required  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Croatan  sound,  for  the  purpose  of  wer^y 
ing  the  existence  of  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  lor 
the  passage  of  steam  vessels.    This  work  having 
been  completed.    Core  sound  and  tbe  passage 
through  the  marshes  were  carefully  surveyed,  ts 
ascertain  whether  any  change  affecting  the  nafi- 
gation  had  taken  place  since  the  periiod  of  ibe 
surveys  made  there  by  Captain  Bache.    It  vas 
intended,  also,  that  the  same  party  should  connecL 
at  least  by  a  chain  of  triangles,  the  work  of  Pss- 
quotank  river  with  that  of  Croatan  sound,  ao^  tbe 
Roanoke  marshes  with  Harbor  Island  bar— the 
limit  of  the  surveys  entrusted  to  the  other  party  ol' 
engineers  employed  upon  the  sounds  ;  and  it  was 
intended,  also,  to  have  taken  soundings  apoa 
Long  shoal,  filuff  shoal,  and  other  parts  of  Pam- 
lico  sound;  but  the  advanced  season,  and  a  d^ 
sire  to  preserve  the  health  of  tbe  party  iior  tbe 
prosecution  of  the  surveys  to  be  undertskeo  du- 
ring the  autumn  of  that  year,  joined  w  other  cir- 
cumstances, not  necessary  to  be  here  iiaied,  made 
it  expedient,  in  my  opinion,  to  postpone  this  pan 
of  the  work  to  a  suitable  occasion.    In  eonse- 
qoenc^  of  this,  the  party  was  enabled  \o  make 
the  survey  of  that  part  of  the  line  from  Beaaibrt 
harbor  to  Swansborough  and  Bogue  inlet  belbie 
the  sickly  season  had  t^gun. 

The  other  party  of  enffineera  surveyed  with 
great  care,  and  ver^  skilfiilly,  under  the  immedi- 
ate direction  of  the  mtelligent  and  experienced  as- 
sistant who  had  it  in  charse,  the  whole  of  Coie 
sound;  so  that  nothing  further  remains  to  be  dooe 
there,  to  enable  us  to  form  the  project  and  esd- 
mate  the  cost  of  its  improvement  in  the  gresiteBSL 
detail,  unless  it  be  at  some  suitable  season  dur  Bf 
the  prevalence  of  the  storms  which  characienze 
the  spring  and  autumn;  for  example,  to  make 
such  observations  as  will  enable  us  to  ascertaia 
the  direction,  velocity,  and  effect  of  the  currents, 
which  may  possibly  prevail  there  when  the  win^ 
blow  for  a  long  time  from  the  same  quarter.  Oq 
the  termination  of  the  survey  of  Core  aouad,.  1  in* 
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■tructed  the  enjg^ineer  in  chari;e  of  (he  party  there, 
Co  take  rapidly  some  linea  of  soundintrs  on  the  bar 
ofOld  TopBail  inJet,  the  entrance  to  Beaufort  har- 
bor, /or  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  correctness 
of  an  opinion  advanced  by  the  pilots,  that  since 
my  survey  of  1822  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar 
had  materially  increased. 

These  operations  being  effected,  and  the  sickly 
reason  at  hand,  the  engineers  were  withdrawn 
from  the  field  to  plot  their  work,  and  arrange  the 
facts  which  thev  had  collected,  preparatory  to 
their  resuming  the  surveys  proposed  to  be  made 
farther  inland  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fall  and 
the  beginning  of  the  winter.  We  had,  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  collected  much  information; 
our  work  had  extended  itself  to  a  distance  of  about 
220  miles;  and,  taking  into  consideration  the  sur- 
veys heretolbre  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
officers  of  the  corps  whom  I  have  named,  with 
the  observations,  the  result  of  various  prolessional 
visits  to  the  coast,  we  are  enabled  to  take  general 
views  of  the  character  and  extent  of  the  improve- 
ments of  which  the  sounds,  at  least  as  far  west- 
ward as  Cape  Fear  river,  are  susceptible;  they 
enable  us  to  lorm  opinions  on  the  question  of  their 
probable  permanency;  the  advanta^  to  result  to 
the  commerce  of  the  country;  and,  for  a  great  part 
of  the  distance,  we  have  the  means  of  estimating 
their  probable  cost.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
wKh  respect  to  the  line  from  the  Dismal  Swamp 
canal  to  Swansborough.  To  the  westward  ol 
that  place,  the  very  close  reconooissance  which, 
in  the  year  1822,  I  made  of  the  sounds  lying  to- 
wards Cape  Fear  river,  enables  us  to  appreciate 
their  value  with  reference  as  well  to  commerce  as 
to  military  defence. 

The  memorandum  which  1  had  the  honor  to 
submit  to  your  consideration  as  the  basis  of  a  re- 
ply to  the  letter  of  the  honorable  C.  Shepard  and 
other  members  of  congress  from  North  Carolina, 
will  have  made  you  acquainted  with  my  opinion 
upon  the  question  of  the  improvement  of^Core 
sound,  the  value  of  such  improvement  to  the 
coasting  trade  and  to  foreign  commerce,  and  it 
will  have  shown  the  connexion  of  that  sound 
with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  state  and  with 
the  waters  of  Chesapeake  bay.  A  copy  of  that 
memorandum  is  herewith  transmitted,  and  I  have 
to  ask  your  attention  to  it  in  connexion  with  this 
report. 

The  practicability  and  importance  of  a  naviga- 
ble communication  inland,  between  the  Chesa- 
peake bay  and  Beaufort  harbor,  viz. :  by  Eliza- 
beth river,  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal,  Pasquotank 
river,  and  Albemarie,  Croatan,  Pamlico,  and  Core 
Bounds,  are  unquestionable.  It  would  be  out  of 
place  in  this  preliminary  report  to  enter  into  a  mi- 
nute description  of  the  sounds  and  rivers  embraced 
by  the  sun^ys  of  the  past  season;  nevenheless, 
we  mav  state  that  west  of  Beaufort,  the  sounds, 
generally,  are  much  narrower,  and  with  a  greater 
number  of  shoals  than  are  those  I  have  enume- 
rated. Bogoe  sound,  though  broad,  is  very  shal- 
low. Those  lying.between  it  and  Cape  Fear  ri- 
ver are,  for  the  most  part,  full  of  marshes,  through 
which  we  find  the  passage  to  be  by  narrow  and 
tortuous  creeks,  with  extremely  shallow  bars, 
wherever  the  tidies  meet  in  their  passage  from  the 
pumerous  small  inlets  with  which  the  line  of  coast 
>•  indented.  The  only  barriers  between  these 
•ounds,  generally,  and  the  ocean,  are  low  and  nar- 
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row  sand-banks;  over  which,  in  many  places,  the 
waves  are  swept  by  the  hurricanes;  the  sands  are 
carried  by  the  sea  and  the  wind  into  the  sounds; 
shoals  are  formed,  and  become  the  bases  of  salt 
marshes;  the  accumulation  of  matter  over  their 
whole  area  and  in  their  channe!s  is  thus  progres* 
sive.  The  communication  between  them  is  some- 
times closed  by  the  silt  carried  forward  by  the  tides 
and  by  the  encroachment  of  the  marshes,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  open  small  canals  for  the 
passage  of  lighters  and  canoes  at  high  tide.  To 
this  description,  which  is  very  extensively  appli- 
cable to  the  sounds  west  of  Bogue,  there  are  ex- 
ceptions, which  it  is  unnecessary  for  our  present 
purpose  to  enumerate,  unless  it  be  required  in  the 
case  of  the  portion  of  the  sound  lying  near  New 
river,  to  which  I  have  referred  in  the  memoran- 
dum already  alluded  to. 

It  is  apparent  from  these  facts,  I  think,  that  the 
question  of  the  practicability  and  cost  of  opening 
a  channel  for  steamboats  west  of  Beaufort,  or  cer* 
tainly  of  Swansborough,  yields,  in  point  of  impor- 
tance to  the  consideration  of  the  practicability  and 
expense  of  defending  it  against  the  inroads  of  the 
sea  and  the  encroachments  of  the  sands.  The  ex- 
posure, too,  of  this  part  of  the  route  to  the  enter- 
prises of  an  eneimr,  during  periods  when  it  would 
be  most  required  for  the  security  and  accommoda- 
tion of  trade,  became  so  apparent  from  the  facts 
developed  during  our  examination,  that  it  was 
deepied  advisable  to  inquire  whether  a  route  might 
not  be  found  farther  inland  by  which  to  connect 
the  sounds  and  navigable  waters  east  of  Beaufort 
with  some  branch  of  Cape  Fear  river.  Subse- 
quent inquiry,  supported  by  our  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  led  to  the  opinion  that  pro- 
bacy a  canal  might  be  constructed  of  the  requi- 
site capacity,  and  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  water, 
from  Keuse  river  to  the  north-east  branch  of 
Cape  Fear  river.  The  facts  and  reasoning  upon 
which  this  opinion  rested  were  verbally  communi- 
cated to  you;  and  as  they  received  the  sanction  of 
your  favorable  opinion,  one  of  the  parties  of  engi- 
neers was  instructed  to  make  such  surveys  and 
examinations  of  the  country,  near  the  presumed 
line  of  communication,  as  would  enable  us  to  ar- 
rive at  more  accurate  and  distinct  ideas  of  the 
adaptation  of  the  ground  to  the  project.  On  re- 
suming the  field  operations,  therefore,  I  organized 
a  party  for  that  purpose,  in  the  stead  of  the  one 
which  had  surveyed  Pasquotank  river  and  the 
sounds  east  of  Harbor  island,  which  had  been 
broken  up  by  circumstances  unconnected  with  the 
service.  This  1  placed  under  charge  of  an  expe- 
rienced and  intelligent  principal  assistant,  who 
had  already  served  under  my  orders,  and  who  per- 
formed the  duty  entirely  to  my  satisfaction. 

The  survey  commenced  at  a  point  on  the  north- 
east branch  of  Cape  Fear  river,  47  miles  above 
Wilmington,  and  5  miles  below  the  head  of  navi- 
gation— 8  teet  water.  The  point  of  beginning 
was  within  a  few  yards  of  the  mouth  ofHolly- 
shelter  creek;  thence  it  was  traced  nearly  parallel 
with  that  creek,  crossing  in  its  course  Shaking 
creek  and  several  of  the  minor  streams  which  is- 
sue from  Hollysheher  swamp,  ft  crossed  Holly- 
shelter  creek  at  Outen  or  Little  lake,  and  thence 
followed  the  course  of  Big  Sandy  run  to  a  loca- 
tion, the  source  of  some  m  the  tributaries  of  Cape 
Fear  river  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  New  river 
on  the  other;  thence  it  pursued  neariy  a  dir^o( 
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route   to   Ward^s    landing,   on  the   eouih-westi 
branch  of  New  river — length  26  niiles  1,639  yards. 

Thence  the  line  coincided  with  the  navi^ble 
waters  of  New  river  mid  its  branches — the  south- 
west and  north-east — (or  a  distance  o(  10  miles 
616 yards,  viz.:  to  BalPs  landing;  hence,  it  was 
traced  by  the  way  of  Ei bridge's  iiiiii  to  the  head 
of  Grant's  creek/and  with  that  creek  to  Whitoek 
river,  at  Lee^s  landing,  a  distance  of  9  niiifis  and 
1,683  yards;  thence  one  mile  and  100  yards  with 
the  river  to  Haywood's  landing*  From  Hay- 
wood's the  line  passed  through  E.  Jones's  plunia* 
tion,  and  along  the  north  bank  of  Hunter's  creek, 
by  the  southern  shores  ol  Big  lake  and  Ellis's 
lake;  thence  down  Spai^rht's  canal  and  Slocum's 
creek  to  Rial's  landing— 20  miles  and  1,012  yards. 
Rial's  landing  is  one  mile  above  the  ibrks  of  Slo- 
cum's creek.  From  the  forks  to  Neuse  river,  (bur 
miles.  Slorum's  creek  is  a  broad  navitrable 
stream;  it  joins  the  Neuse  17  miles  below  New- 
bern. 

The  entire  length  of  the  line  surveyed  by  the 
party  is  67  miles  and  1,429  yards,  including  the 
river  and  lake  navigation;  exclusive  of  these,  63 
miles  and  22  yards.  The  highest  point  in  the  ex- 
perimental line  between  the  north-east  branch  of 
bape  Fear  and  New  rivers,  was  41^  feet  above 
the  surface  water  of  the  river  at  the  point  of  be- 

g inning;  but  this  may  be  materially  reduced  by 
blowing  the  course  of  Haw's  run.  Between 
New  river  and  Whitoek  river  the  highest  point  was 
43  feet,  and  between  Whitoek  river  Eind  Slocum's 
creek  it  coincided  with  the  lakes — Big  lake  being 
38  feet,  and  Ellis's  lake  83|  feet.  These  lakes 
were  surveyed  for  ihe  purpose  of  escertaining  ap- 
pioiimately  their  capacity  as  reservoirs  for  the 
•apply  of  the  summit  and  lockage  of  the  canal; 
and  we  are  warranted  in  assuming  that  a  sufB- 
cieney  of  water  may  be  found  for  these  objects 
upon  the  eummit-level. 

The  survey  now  described  between  Cape  Fear 
fiver  and  Slocum's  creek  serves  only  to  manifest 
the  practicability  of  uniting  the  Cape  Fear  with 
the  Neuse.  Other  surveys  are  required  prelimi- 
oary  to  the  definitive  election  and  location  of  the 
line  of  canaL  These  would  probably  be  traced 
(one  of  them  at  least)  between  the  north-east 
branch  of  Cape  Fear  and  Trent  rivers;  and  ano- 
ther, departing  from  Muster  landing  on  the 
Borth-east,  would  ibllow  the  course  of  Haw's  run 
to  Shepard's  mill,  thence  to  Onslow  Court-house, 
Moss's  landing  on  the  western  prong  of  the 
north-east  branch  of  New  river,  thence  to  Lee's 
landing  on  Whitoek  river,  thence  to  Big  lake. 
£iiis's  lake,  and  Speight's  canal,  to  Rye  landing 
on  Slocum's  creek.  This  line  would  be  about 
^0^  miles  long.  Its  summit-level  would  coincide 
with  one  or  other  of  the  lakes,  or,  being  separated 
from  them,  it  would  be  placed  in  a  plane  suffi- 
ciently low  to  enable  us  to  command  for  the  sup- 
Cy  oi  the  canal  as  much  of  their  water  as  might 
I  deemed  requisite.  The  summit-level  would 
tross  the  navigable  streams  at  points  the  least 
prejudicial,  and  it  might  be  prolonged  to  any  de- 
sirable extent  between  the  points  of  termination 
of  the  canal. 

Surveys  should  be  made  also  to  ascertain  the 
practicability,  the  best  means,  and  the  cost  of 
QBitiDff  the  main  trunk  of  the  canal  with  the  har- 
bor or  Beaufort  by  a  branch  traced  in  that  direc- 
tioiu    its  eonneziMi  with  nayigation  on  Whitoek 


river  and  Neuse  river  would  be  directly  cffecte-i 
by  means  solely  of  locks  constructed  at  the  poit: 
of  passage  of  those  riveie. 

To  the  nonli-eastward  of  Ncuf«  river  it  may 
become  advisable  to  make  other  survpya,  that  «t 
may  have  the  means  of  presentinc  to  'ConffreiBa 
view  of  all  the  routes  by  which  a  navigable  ron*- 
muriication  might  be  established    between  Altie- 
marie  pound  and  ihe  Neuse.     In  ezarainins  \tt 
relative  merits  of  these,  and  their  several  rl.; n* 
to  atleniioOf  the  profrssional  views  which  wocd 
most  probably  influence  ihe  mind  of  the  enpEr:^ 
in  his  Keleriion  might  not  possilily  be   thuse  a: 
which  the  iegiHature  would  be  disponed  toa!tT}- 
buie  the  ^reaie^t  Ibrce.    There  are  other  res^ju 
which  may  render  it  expedient  not  only  tocarrr 
the  surveys  between  the  Neuse   and   Albeicane 
sounds  i  art  her  inland,  and  which  may  even  n- 
quire  us  to  examine  more  minutely  than  we  ye; 
have  done  the  two  great  sounds,  Pamlico  aod  Ai- 
bemarie.    The  result  of  such  exaoainations  it  t£  it 
possibly  even  a  fleet  seriously  the  character  k: 
stability  of  a  portion  of  the  route  by  the  soos^ 
How  far  the  causes  which  have  operated  to  ckst 
the  inlets  ibrmerly  existing  in  front  of  the  scudus 
may  have  tended  also  to  aflect  the  depth  of  the 
sounds  themselves,  or  whether  they  have  hL^ 
any  influence,  deserves  to  be  investigated.    U 
we  compare  the  chart  of  Lawson  with  tbat  af 
Cole  and  Price,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
depth  of  water  off  the  shoals,  at   Jeaat,  is  mach 
less  than  it  was  in  Lawson 's  time,    Nevertiie- 
less  the  soundings  given  in  one  or  the  other  of 
these  charts  may  be  erroneous.     It  is  desirable;  i 
should  think,  to  have  this  question  settled  bete 
the  adoption  of  any  particular  project  involiriiig 
great  expense  in  its  execution.    A  careful  compS' 
rison  of  the  present  depth  of  water  in  all  the  na- 
vigable parts  of  the  sounds  I  am  now  speaking 
of j  with   the  depths  noted  by  Laweon,  Pric^  && 
will  enable  us  to  determine  'whether  or  not  the 
depth  is  lessening  in  them,  and  if  so,  the  peiiod- 
ical  rate  of  diminution  may  also  be  aaoertaiiMd. 
The  solution  of  this  question  might  possibly  in- 
fluence the  location  of  the  north -easteni  debooebe 
of  the  Cape  Fear  and  Neuse  division  of  canal; 
and  however  desirable  it  might  otherwise  be  pre- 
sumed  to  be  to  carry  that  as  low  down  the  Neme 
as  practicable,  we  might  find  it  ezpedieot,  undct 
the  influence  of  the  facts  to  be  developed  by  the 
hydrographic  survey,  to  carry  it  in  the  Arectton 
of  Newbem,  WashinsTton,  and  Plymouth. 

The  line  of  canal,  66^^  miles  in  leogih,  hetweea 
the  Neuse  and  Cape  Fear  rivers,  which  has  been 
described,  would  suffice  to  open  an  inland  oootDo- 
nication  for  steamboats  from  the  soathero  dt- 
bouche  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal  to  Wilmiog- 
ton,  N.  C,  and  to  the  ocean. 

The  proposed  route,  via  the  soanfls  and  Sky 
cum's  creek,  would  lie  parallel  to  the  coast,  and, 
crossing  the  principal  navigable  streams  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  would  be  found  to  pos- 
sess all  the  advantages  of  a  general  line  of  coa- 
rounication  for  the  trade  of  those  riverp;  the  rimi 
themselves  not  having  usuailv  such  outleti  u 
would  enable  the  produce  of  the  interior  to  U 
an  exit  by  the  way  of  the  ocean  to  other  parts. 

The  same  observation  will  equally  apply  to  tbe 
other  divisions  of  the  work,  vis. :  that  of  the 
Brunswick  and  Red-bluff  division,  aa  also  thai 
fi!om  Winyaw  bay  to  Charieaton. 
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It  18  obvious  that  such  a  line  of  Improvement, 
especially  when  considered  with  reference  to  its 
direct  conne^Tinn  with  some  of  the  best  harbors  on 
the  coast,  is  of  general  interest,  being  equally  ad- 
vantageous to  the  commerce  and  defence  of  the 
country. 

Of  the  surveys  made  under  the  authority  of  llie 
act  of  Con^resR  of  the  3d  of  March,  1837,  there 
remain  to  be  described  those  only  which  lie  to  the 
westward  of  Cape  Fear  river,  l)etween  the  Green 
swamp  and  the  ocean.  The  surveys  which  I  had 
formerly  made  near  Waccamaw  lake  and  the 
Green  swamp,  led  to  the  opinion  that  if  a  naviga- 
ble communication  between  the  Cape  Fear  and 
Waccamaw  rivers  were  at  all  practicable  upon 
any  line  remote  from  the  narrow  sounds  which 
border  upon  the  sea,  it  must  be  traced  between 
the  ocean  and  the  Green  swamp,  and  that  in  all 
likelihood  it  should  rely  upon  the  water  yielded  by 
that  swamp,  and  upon  such  as  might  be  collected 
nearer  the  sea  tor  the  supply  of  the  summit- level 
and  lockage  of  the  canal.  With  this  view  of  the 
subject,  and  to  test  its  correctness,  the  party  of  en- 
gineers which  had  been  employed  during  the  ear- 
ly part  of  the  summer  upon  Core  sound  was,  at 
the  proper  season,  directed  to  make  upon  the 
ground  1  have  just  described,  such  surveys  and 
observations  as  lime  and  the  means  at  our  dis- 
posal would  permit.  Accordingly  that  party  ran 
a  guide-line  oMevels  and  a  line  with  the  compass 
from  the  Red  bluff  on  Waccamaw  river  to  Bruns- 
wick on  the  Cape  Fear^  16  miles  below  Wilming- 
ton, and  extended  its  observations  uito  the  swamps 
as  far  as  the  inundations  would  permit — ibr  at  that 
time  the  rains  had  set  in. 

The  distance  from  the  Red  bluff  to  Brunswick, 
and  consequently  the  length  of  canal,  if  it  were 
constructed  upon  that  line,  would  be  about  66^ 
miles.  The  examinations  which  the  party  was 
able  to  make  with  reference  to  the  means  of  sup- 
plying the  summit-level  with  water  were  necessa- 
rily very  limited;  nevertheless,  such  as  they  were, 
they  were  far  from  discouraging  the  expectations 
of  success  which  had  been  created  by  the  sur- 
veys formerly  made  farther  inland.  Whenever 
the  necessary  appropriations  are  made  to  enable 
118  to  resume  the  surveys,  a  close  and  extensive 
survey  and  examination  of  the  Green  swamp, 
and  of  the  country  lyine  between  it  and  the  sea, 
will  be  undertaken.  When  these  will  have  been 
completed,  and  not  till  then,  can  we  be  authorized 
to  form  any  decisive  opinion  upon  the  question,  not 
of  the  sufficiency  of  the  quantity  of  water  yield- 
ed by  the  neighboring  swamps  and  lakes,  but  of 
the  practicability  of  conducting  it  to  the  summit- 
level  of  a  canal  to  unite  the  Cape  Fear  with 
the  Waccamaw.  In  the  mean  time,  the  proba- 
bility that  it  is  practicable  is  so  strong,  in  my  opi- 
nion, as  to  justify  ihe  department  in  prosecuting 
the  inquiry. 

Near  Red  bluff  there  is  a  shoal  in  Waccamaw 
river,  at  the  head  of  tide;  it  is  about  200  yards 
over,  with  a  depth  of  but  1^  foot  at  the  lowest 
stages  of  the  water.  The  canal  would  debouche 
below  this;  hence  to  Winyaw  bay  and  out  to  sea, 
the  only  obstruction  to  the  navigation  of  the  river 
by  steamboats  lies  five  miles  bdow  Gonwaysbo- 
rough,  at  Cox's  shoal,  where,  at  the  lowest  water, 
there  is  a  depth  of  six  feet;  the  length  of  the  ob- 
■tnictton  does  not  exceed  150  yar£.  With  this 
exception,  there  is  in  the  Waccamaw  river,  be* 


low  the  proposed  termination  of  the  canal,  at  aJl 
times  a  depth  of  not  less  than  eight  feet  of  water, 
with  a  bold  navigation,  the  river  making  good 
reaches,  except  at  the  "  Wild  Horse,"  about  se- 
ven miles  below  the  Red  bluff,  where  for  a  mile 
and  a  half  it  is  \ery  rapid  and  crooked;  and  agaia 
about  a  mile  below .  Conwaysboroogh,  where  the 
river,  for  about  200  yards,  is  also  rapid  and  crook- 
ed, although  deep. 

Between  Winyaw  bay  and  Charleston  we  have 
done  nothing,  except  to  reconnoitre  the  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
general  character  of  the  ground,  and  with  the 
routes  which  may  require  to  be  surveyed. 

From  Winyaw  Bay  there  is  a  passage  to  sea, 
over  Georgetown  bar,  with  a  depth  of  7^  feet  at 
low  water.  This  bar  lies  far  out  at  sea,  the  chan- 
nel is  very  crooked  and  difficult  of  navigation,  and 
the  depth  of  water  is  represented  to  be  decreasing* 
A  project  to  connect  Winyaw  bay  with  North 
Pedee,  by  a  canal,  has  been  undertaken  and  partly 
executed.  It  is  probable  that  the  steamboat  line 
might  follow  this  route  to  the  Pedee,  thenoe  to 
Chadeston.  Two  lines  at  least  ought  to  be  sur- 
veyed; the  one  lying  near  the  seaboard  wouki 
avail  itself  of  the  chain  of  natural  navigation 
now  used  occasionally  by  the  smaller  cratt  pro- 
ceeding to  and  from  Charleston,  wherever  sucb 
natural  navigation  might  be  found  advantageous- 
ly in  the  line  of  improvement;  the  other  route,  ty- 
ing farther  inland,  might  depart  from  Pedee,  and 
following  the  best  ground,  which  will  probably  be 
found  upon  a  very  direct  course,  to  deep  water  ob 
Wando  river,  a  branch  of  Cooper  river,  on 
which  is  Charleston.  The  length  of  canal  from 
Winyaw  bay  io  ChaHeston  would  not  probably 
exceed  45  miles.  The  ground  it  would  occupy  is 
but  a  lew  feet  above  the  tide,  and  it  would  not,  it 
is  believed,  require  in  any  place  a  greater  depth  of 
cutting  to  tide- water  than  eight  feet.  It  would 
therefore  be  a  thorough  cut,  and  would  requira 
none  other  than  guard  and  regular  locks. 

I  annex  a  schedule  of  maps,  charts,  and  pro- 
files of  the  surveys  already  executed  under  your 
orders  of  the  28th  March,  1837.  I  purpose  mak- 
ing a  general  map  also  to  exhibit  at  one  view  the 
surveys  which  have  been  done  by  the  department 
near  the  coast  of  North  and  South  Carolina.  The 
details  of  the  plans  for  improving  the  sounds  so 
fur  as  we  have  the  materials  for  so  doing,  as  well 
as  the  calculations  of  the  cost  of  the  improvements, 
wilt  be  undertaken  now,  or  at  the  conclusion  of 
all  ihe  surveys,  to  accompany  the  final  report,  as 
may  be  required  by  your  orders. 

Very  respectfully,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 
your  obedient  sefvant. 

Jambs  Kkarvby, 
Lieut.  CoL  Tvpograph/iaU  Engiimin. 
Lt.  Col.  J.  J.  Abbrt, 

Ckim.  Top.  £ng8.  U.  S.  j^rmy, 

ScheduU. 
Chart  of  Pasquotank  river,  6  sheets. 

Croatan  sound,  1 

Core  sound,  2 

Details  on  the  bars,  8 

Bogue  sound,  1 

Reconnoissance  west  of  Bogue, 
made  formerly  lor  defenee  of 
seaboard,  1 

Map  and  profiles  of  country  between 
Neuse  and  Cape  Fear  riven^      9 
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Map  and  profiie«  between  Cape  Fear  and 
Waccamaw  riven,  8 

24  sheets. 

Afl  stated  in  the  letter  addreraed  to  the  secreta- 
ry ol'  war  by  Messrs.  Shepard,  Stanly,  and  other 
members  of  Congress  from  North  Carolina,  I 
think  most  favorably  of  the  importance  of  Core 
sound  to  that  state,  and  to  the  United  States,  and 
am  clearly  of  opinion  that  its  channel  oufl^ht  to  be 
improved,  and  to  an  extent  beyond  that  contem- 
plated bv  the  act  to  which  those  gentlemen  refer 
ID  their  letter  of  the  24th  of  February. 

The  coast  between  Beaufort,  North  Carolina 
and  the  Chesapeake  bay,  for  a  length  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  or  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles, 
is  nearly,  and  m  a  fbw  years,  will  be  quite  desti- 
tute of  inlets  capable  of  admitting  even  the  small- 
er class  of  coasters.  The  closing  of  those  which 
formerly  existed,  (and  there  have  been  at  least  as 
many  as  ten  of  them,)  has  been  steadily  progres- 
sive. In  my  opinion,  (and  it  has  been  long  and 
delibsrately  formed,  and  frequently  expressed,) 
the  maintenance  of  a  direct  navigable  communi- 
cation between  either  Albemarle  or  Pamlico 
sounds  and  the  ocean  is  impracticable.  I  purpose 
in  m^  final  report,  to  attempt  the  demonstration 
of  this  proposition;  and  I  think  I  will  be  able  to 
show  that  Ocracoke,  the  only  inlet  now  capable 
of  admitting  the  passage  of  coasters,  will  proba- 
bly also  close  in  a  few  years.  This  inlet,  which 
formerly  had  thirteen  feet  in  low  water  upon  its 
bar,  was  last  summer  reduced  to  a  depth  of  61 
feet  at  ordinary  high  tides,  notwithstanding  the  ef- 
forts of  the  government  to  resist  the  encroachment 
of  the  sand  upon  it.  By  the  storms  of  August, 
September,  and  October  lasr,  these  efforts  were 
paralyzed,  and  the  hope  of  improving  the  inlet 
was  abandoned. 

Assuming  the  impracticability  of  re-opening 
and  maintainmg  a  communication  between  Al- 
bemarle and  Pamlico  sounds,  at  any  point  upon 
the  coast  between  Cape  Henry  and  Cape  Look- 
out, we  have  only  lefl  for  the  trade  of  those  sounds, 
and  of  Chowan,  Roanoke,  Tar,  Neuse  and  other 
rivers,  their  tributaries,  an  opening  to  the  north  by 
the  Dismal  Swamp  canal,  and  to  the  south  by 
Beaufort  harbor,  at  Old  Topsail  inlet.  Between 
Pamlico  sound  and  Beaufort,  as  stated  by  these 
gentlemen,  intervenes  Core  sound,  which  is  be- 
tween 38  and  99  miles  lon^,  and  in  which  are 
seveial  shoals,  some  of  them  having  little  more 
than  four  feet  of  water  upon  them  at  times  of 
very  low  tide 

Beaufort,  since  the  settlement  of  the  country, 
has  never  had  less  than  16  or  16  feet  on  the  bar 
of  iti  inlet  at  hi^h  tides.  It  has  now,  perhaf^s,  23 
feet  at  high  tides.  Certainly  it  has  near/y  that 
depth,  and  there  are  few  bars  to  the  southward  of 
it  with  more;  at  low  water  it  has  18  feet.  A  na- 
vigable communication  for  coasting  vessels  would, 
therefore,  open  for  the  trade  of  a  large  part  of 
North  Carolina;  at  least  one  of  the  best,  and  tak- 
ing the  depth  of  water  at  low  tides,  the  character 
ofme  bar,  and  the  safety  of  the  coast  near  it,  per- 
haps the  best  Atlantic  tiarbor  south  of  the  Chesa- 
peake bay. 

Several  routes  have  been  proposed,  some  of 
them  have  been  surveyed,  and  one  of  them  has 
been  attempted,  by  which  to  connect  the  trade  of 
the  sounds  herein  mentioned  with  Beaufort.    It 


does  yet  not  appear  that  any  one  of  them  combinei 
as  many  advantages  as  that  by  Core  sound,  cr 
that,  if  they  were  effected,  the  improvement  of 
this  sound  should  therefore  be  neglected. 

The  act  of  Congress  to  which  reference  hat 
been  made,  proposes  a  depth  of  7  feet  at  low  wa- 
ter, and  a  breadth  of  50  yards  for  the  diroensi®)? 
of  the  improved  channel.  The  depth  is,  perbaps> 
as  great  as  could  be  attained  within  the  iimii?  .>* 
any  appropriation  of  money  which  coold  be  m- 
sonably  expected  to  be  obtained.  The  breadth  li. 
however,  insufficient  for  all  the  objects  of  the  un- 
provement.  Two  hundred  yards  would  be  re- 
quired for  a  beating  channel,  and  that  breed rh 
would  also  be  necessary  to  enable  vessels  to  coo- 
tin  ue  their  way  during  night  as  well  as  day. 

The  surveys  of  last  year  are  in  a  state  to  eos- 
ble  me  to  frame  a  project  for  the  improvemcni  x 
the  sound,  and  to  estimate  the  cost  of  it.  I  bare 
refrained  from  doing  this,  and  had  reserved  it  sntl' 
all  the  surveys  proposed  by  the  act  of  the  3d  oi' 
March  last  were  completed,  with  the  ioteorioo  €t 
presenting  the  whole  of  the  subfect  of  an  ialsad 
communication  south  of  the  Chesapeake  bay  to  ck 
department  at  one  view,  not  conceiving  thai  i  was 
authorized  to  report  upon  detached  portions  ofibe 
subject.  I  have,  however,  considered  the  qa»- 
tion  of  the  improvement  of  Core  sound  sufficieot  j 
to  enable  me  to  say,  generally,  that  ibr  a  ehsnod 
of  the  depth  and  breadth  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Shepard,  the  cost  would  be  somewhat 'about 
880,000 ;  and  for  the  one  I  have  proposed  abooi 
$300,000  exclusive  of  any  jettees  or  other  woffci 
which  might  possibly  be  found  Decessary  to  pro- 
tect the  sides  of  the  channel  from  abrasioo,  or  to 
prevent  the  channel  itself  from  shifling;  but  the 
probability  of  which  I  do  not,  with  my  proem 
knowledge  of  the  composition  of 'the  bed  of  tbe 
sound,  by  any  means  anticipate,  if  the  larger  f-^ 
were  adopted. 

We  are  not  dependent  upon  mere  speoolaiiofl 
for  our  opinion  of  the  importance  of  this  bartwr; 
it  was  made  manifest  by  the  war  of  1813,  '13,  and 
'14,  during  which  it  became  the  depot  of  prizes  kx 
many  of  our  cruisers,  whence,  by  ligfaiefs,  ibeir 
cargoes  were  forwarded  through  the  aouods.  and 
by  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal,  to  the  oonbem 
cities.  Tobacco  and  other  produce  was  sent  by 
that  route  from  Petersburg  to  foreign  maikets, 
whenever  the  Chesapeake  bay  wai  occupied  by 
the  enemy.  The  following  extnda  from  il» 
books  of  the  treasury  department  wiA  show  the 
importance  of  Beaufort  harbor  to  coiameree  a: 
that  period,  and  its  contrast  with  the  usual  ttais- 
actions  of  the  port : 

Tears.  Ormi  revenue.  Tamfe. 

1810  8592  929 

1811  2,681  90d 

1812  18,116  1,0^ 

1813  106,214  L041 

1814  74,774  1,466 

1815  4,809  1^ 

1816  2,368  1,344 
At  the  period  we  are  now  speaking  of^  the  in- 
land communication  was  embarrassed,  not  only  bv 
the  extreme  shoalness  of  Core  sound,  which' stili 
continues,  but  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal  had  the: 
but  a  depth  of  IS  to  20  inches,  and  a  breadth  «' 
about  18  feet  at  the  surface,  and  it  was  otherwiie 
in  so  defective  a  state  that  the  passage  through  k 
was  sometimes  altogether  interrupted;  the  canai 
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is  no\i7,  or  is  propoeed  to  be,  —  (eet  broad,  by  6  to 
7  feet  deep.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that 
Ocracoke  had  then  about  4  to  6  feet  in  its  channels 
over  the  shoals  in  the  bay,  and  that  there  existed 
a  navigable  communication  between  Currituck 
sound  and  the  ocean. 

1  subjoin  the  ibitowing  statement  to  enable  you 
to  (brm  some  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  inland 
trade  connected  with  the  sounds  which  lie  between 
Beaufort  and  the  Chesapeake. 

Amfmni  of  certain  articles  transported  through 
the  Dismal  Swamp  canal  during  the  years  1833, 
1834,  1835,  and  1836. 

Quarter  casks  wioe  ..  -  .  639 
Barrels  spirits  .  -  -  .  13,707 
Barrels  pork  ....     5,540 

Barrels  flour      ....        30,232 

Barrels  fish 24,522 

Barrels  tar  ....  59,421 
Hogsheads  sugar  ....  890 
Hogsheads  molasses  .        -       -         1,601 

Bushels  salt 150,905 

Bushels  corn  ....  563,635 
Bushels  wheat  and  flaxseed  -  -  31,004 
Bales  cotton  ....  24,091 
Cubic  feet  scantling,  plank,  &  lumber  960,672 

Staves 23,450,211 

Shingles,       ....    100,154,475 

Cords  wood        -        •        .        .  8,495 

Sundries,  dollars    ....    17,800 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  during  the  year 

1835  the  navigation  of  the  canal  was  olwtructed  for 

ten  weeks,  and  in  1836  it  was  totally  suspended 

lor  seventy  days. 

The  accompanying  statement,  prepared  for  me 
by  the  collector  at  Ocracoke,  shows  that  1,149 
vessels,  averaging  100  tons,  passed  throuarh  that 
inlet  during  the  year  ending  October  1, 1836;  of 
which  893  were  bound  coastwise,  and  256  to  fo- 
reign ports.  In  these  last  the  expense  of  lighter- 
age at  Ocracoke  was  estimated  at  8100  per  ves- 
sel. 

It  is  known  that,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
ffetting  directly  to  sea  from  the  northern  ports  of 
North  Carolina,  much  produce  finds  its  way  to 
market  indirectly  through  the  three  commercial 
cities  of  Virginia,  I  have  not  yet  taken  measures 
for  estimating  how  much  was  the  value  of  the  fo- 
reign or  other  goods  which  enter  the  state  through 
those  cities. 

1  am  of  opinion  that  the  improvement  of  the 
sounds  of  North  Carolina,  as  a  general  channel  of 
communication  for  the  coasting  trade,  should  not 
extend  to  the  westward  of  Beaufort.  These 
sounds  are  very  shallow,  and  beyond  Swansbo- 
rough  they  are  ^neraily  filled  with  marshes, 
through  which  wmd  narrow  tortuous  creeks,  in 
which  we  find  occasional  shoals,  incapable  of 
floating  at  low  tide  a  whale-boat  with  her  crew 
on  board.  Besides  which,  some  of  them  are  very 
narrow,  and  the  sand-banks  which  separate  them 
from  the  sed  are  so  low  that  they  arte  equally 
exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  elements  or  of  the 
enemy. 

It  is  along  this  line  of  coast  that  we  find  New 
river  inlet,  as  well  as  Bogue,  the  inlet  of  Whi- 
tock  river,  on  which  Swansborough  is  situated. 

The  remarks  which  the  gentlemen  have  made 
respecting  New  river  are  undoubtedly  very  sound, 
ii'  their  views  are  limited  to  the  existing  connex- 


ion of  that  river  with  the  interior,  and  they  mea- 
surably apply  also  to  Whitock  river.  Shouldi 
however,  a  navigable  canal  be  made,  uniting  the 
waters  of  Neuse  river  with  the  north-east  branch 
of  Cape  Fear  river  (and  my  surveys  of  the  past 
season  have  satisfied  me  of  its  practicability)  then 
the  importance,  not  only  of  New  river  ana  Whi- 
tock, but  of  Beaufort  also,  may  be  greatly  en- 
hanced by  establishing  a  connexion  between  them 
and  the  canal — a  connexion  which  their  position 
in  relation  to  it  would  invite,  and  one  also  which 
might  be  formed  at  an  expense  much  below  the 
value  of  the  improvement  to  the  coasting  trade, 
and  to  the  general  commerce  of  the  country,  es^ 
pecially  in  time  of  war. 

Memorandum  of  distances  roughly  estimated  in 

statute  miles, 

StatDte  miles. 

Norfolk  to  Bogue  point,  Beaufort  harbor 
via  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal  and  Core 
sounds,      .-----       206 
Norfolk,  via  Core  sound  and  Beaufort,  to 

the  main  bar  of  Cape  Fear  river,  -  850 
Noriblk  to  Wilmington,  Dismal  Swamp 
canal,  Albemarle,  Croatan,  and  Pamlico 
sound,  Neuse  river,  Slocum's  creek,  and 
experimental  line  of  canal  surveyed  last 
year  (57^  miles)  to  north-east  branch  of 
Cape  Fear  river,  and  thence  to  Wil- 
mington, -  ...  -  los 
Norfolk,  ma  Chesapeake  bay  and  the  ocean 

to  Beaufort  harbor,  about  -       -       260 

Wilmington  to  main  bar  Cape  Fear  river. 

An  error  appears  to  have  been  fallen  into  respect- 
ing the  authority  under  which  the  surveys  were 
made;  that  authority  is  altogether  distinct  from 
that  for  executing  the  work.  Bui  it  was  necessary 
that  a  survey  should  be  made,  and  a  plan  of  im- 
provement be  adopted,  before  the  work  was  under- 
taken. It  so  happened  that  the  appropriation  for 
the  special  work  on  Core  sound  was  made  before 
the  appropriation  and  authority  for  the  general  sur- 
vey and  plans  for  an  inland  communication  be- 
tween the  Chesapeake  and  Charieston.  The  two 
duties  were  assigned  to  separate  branches  of  the 
service ;  the  execution  of  the  work  on  Core  sound, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  engineers  of  fortifica- 
tions, as  was  likewise  the  special  survey  and  im- 
provement of  New  river ;  afler  which,  and  before 
the  engineers  charged  with  thesp  ecial  improve- 
ment had  commenced  operations  in  the  field,  came 
the  authority  and  means  for  making  the  general 
survey  &c.,  the  execution  of  which  was  given  in 
charge  to  the  topographical  engineers. 

It  would  seem  that  New  river  (viz. :  the  obstruc- 
tions to  its  navigation,)  has  been  surveyed  under 
the  authority  granted  for  its  improvement;  but 
that  Core  sound  has  not  been,  and  that  the  work 
of  improvement  has  not  been  commenced  at  either 
place,  but  that  preparations  have  been  made  to- 
wards it,  and  that  the  work  of  Core  sound  hahs 
for  lack  of  a  survey  and  plans. 

Both  Core  sound  and  New  river  fall  within  the 
line  of  operations  of  the  officer  charged  with  inves- 
tigating the^neral  question  of  an  inland  coastwise 
communication  to  Charieston ;  and  the  sound  has 
been  surveyed,  and  (he  work  has  been  for  some 
time  past  in  a  state  of  preparation,  to  enable  him 
to  form  a  general  plan  of  improvement,  and  to  es- 
timate the  cost  or  executing  it,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  excavation  of  the  channel  is  concerned. 
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The  plan  of  improvement  which  he  would  re- 
commend exceeds  greaily  in  extent  and  expenre, 
as  has  been  already  intimated,  the  improvement 
contemplated  by  the  act  of  the  2llh  CoiijrrenB.  Jt 
18  connected  with  a  ijeneral  system  lor  the  nccom- 
niodHtionofthpcoaHtinjr  trade  oftlie  Union  in  peace 
and  its  projection  during  war.  Ii  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  the  officer  in  charare  of  this  duty,  wlie- 
ther,  on  the  one  han«l.  his  plans  should  be  narrowed 
down  to  the  limitc«i  object  which  the  le«rif;lature 
was  apparently  contemplating  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  act  oC  1&24 ;  or,  on  the  other  hand 
whether  he  would  be  warranted  in  proposing  his 
plan,  or  whether  the  department  would  undertake 
its  execution  without  legislative  sanction — a  project 
80  far  exceeding  in  dimen«^ions  and  cost  the  one 
which  the  act  referred  to  had  indicated. 

Again,  it  was  believed  that  the  general  interior 
coastwise  navigation  should  abandon  the  sounds, 
and  be  carried  inland,  at  least  iinom  the  waters  of 
the  Neuse  to  those  of  Cape  Fear  river,  although 
apparently  the  legislature  deemed  that  it  might 
follow  the  line  of  sounds  upon  the  coast  from 
Pamlico  to  the  vicinity  of  the  new  inlet  of  Cape 
Fear.  At  the  same  time  the  engineer  was  per- 
suaded that  Beaufort  harbor  was  so  important  to 
commerce,  that  it  deserved  to  be  made  the  prin- 
cipal inlet  to  the  great  sounds  of  North  Carolina, 
and  that  Core  sound  should  be  improved  so  as  to 
lorm  an  important  branch  of  the  general  inland 
communication. 

Upon  so  serious  a  subject  it  was  to  be  questioned 
whether  the  department  would  be  warranted  in 
compromitting  the  legislature.  It  is  yet  a  question 
for  tne  department  how  far  the  selection  of  either 
of  these  routes  for  immediate  execution  may  com- 
promit  the  ultimate  execution  of  the  other. 

The  officer  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
4Nirvey8  asks  the  orders  of  the  department  to  au- 
thorize his  reporting  on  any  detached  portions 
•of  the  work. 

Should  it  be  deemed  expedient  to  open  the  chan- 
nel of  Core  sound  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable, 
in  anticipation  of  the  destruction  of  Ocracoke  in- 
let, or  to  provide  against  the  contingency  of  war, 
an  increased  appropriation  ought  to  be  asked  for 
«o  as  to  flaake  the  fund  available  for  the  current 
year  amount  to  forty  or  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

Very  respectfully,  &c. 

Jambs  Kbabnby, 
Lt  Col,  Top.  Engs, 

Lieut  Col.  J.  J.  Abkrt, 

Qiirf  Top,  Bureau. 


in  the  ground  the  next  seasoo.     We  have  col-.- 
vated  the  tree  in  ttiis  way,  and  can  assure  our  ^^ 
scribers,  that  it  is  attended  with  great  coavenieoes 
and  advantnires,  as  it  increases   the   quantiiyj 
leaves,  and  Ikcilitates  their  gathering.      We  hA-^ 
about  1000  roots  which  have  been  cultivated  in  tr^ 
manner,  and  they  have  prospered   equal  to    t: 
wishes,  and  more  than  fulfilled  every  ezpecta-  c. 
The  shoots  are  now  6ve  and  six  leet  in  htizi 
bearini?  numerous  large  leaves,  and   the  ^t.t 
irround  is  nearly  covered  with  their  rich  vcgetaicae. 
Six,  eijrht,  and  ten  sprouts  generally  proceeJ  Tms 
one  stump,  which  will  rise  ten  feet  in  height  \T.~-Tr 
Huinmer.     By  the  middle  of  June  the  leaves  n 
be  large  and  sufficiently  abundant  to  leed  woras 
to  advantage,  and  one  man  may,  by  passinir &'•  sc 
the  rows  with  a  sharp  knife,  cut  off  the  sprxsi 
near  the  earth,  throw  them  into  a  cait,  and  *J:^ 
collect  food  enough  to  supply  a  million  of  w^mi. 
In  another  month,  there  will  be  leaves  suSric-: 
to  feed  another  crop  of  worms,  thus  doubiiag  Jx 
profits  of  the  biisiness  at  a  trifling?  increase  o.''  ex- 
penditure.     We  are  not  theorising,  but  statirt 
what  we  have  proved  by  our  own  expenmeE*>. 
The  large  profits   to  be  derived    from  the  sn 
culture,  which  have  been  promulgated  by  the  piea 
will  be  fully  realized.    This  mode  of  cultore  al- 
most demolishes  the  whole  expense  at  colJerur^ 
leaves,  and  increases  the  food  for  the  worms  dCu 
per  cent,  above  what  can  be  obtained  fitmi  thecc]- 
tivation  of  the  white  mulberry.     But  few  of  the 
American  people  have  engaged  in  silk  operations, 
and  of  theiee  few,  probably  not  one  half  of  tbeo 
have  known  any  thing  of  it  until  the  five  last  resff. 
But  small  as  their  number  is,  they  have  etfertec 
greater  improvements  in  the  busiofvs  thm  all  lbs 
silk-growers  of  iSurope  have  achieved  is  aoeoturr. 
and  if  we  do  not  supply  fingland  with  nw  bI^ 
within  20  years,  cheaper  than  she  can  oblatD  it  e^ 
where,  it  will  be  because  there  will  be  no  ooontry 
called  America— no  people  deoomioated  Tsakees. 


From  Um  American  8ilk-4}rower. 
IJUPORTART  TO  SILK-GROWERS. 

It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  communicate  to  our 
patrons  and  the  silk-growing  public,  the  result  of 
some  experiments  that  we  have  made  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Chinese  mulberry,  consideied  by  us 
of  the  first  consequence.  We  have  heretofore  re- 
commended, and  now  earnestly  repeat  the  advice 
then  given,  that  permanent  plantations  of  mul- 
berries should  be  managed  according  to  the  di- 
rections given  in  the  leading  article  of  our  first  num- 
ber, viz.;  to  sever  the  trees  near  the  ground  late 
in  the  fall,  and  feed  the  worms  with  the  foliage 
which  will  spring  from  the  stumps  and  roots  left 


Fiomtbe 
8MOKB-BDRBBK. 


The  following  is  a  short  descriptioD  of  Jtfessri. 
Chanter  and  Gray's  ^moke-bumer,  which  has 
been  publicly  exhibited  at  their  piemises,  in  Ead 
street,  Blackfriars,  and  inspected  by  their  Roy&l 
Highnesses  the  l>ukesof  Sussex  and  Cambridge: 
the  former  attended  by  several  Fdlows  of  the 
Royal  Society.    It  has  also  been  inspected  by 
many  engineers  and  gentlemen  interesned  in  tbe 
progress  of  science,  all  of  whom  agreed  in  ad- 
mitting the  object  of  consomiqg  the  SBDoke  to  be 
fully  accomplished.    It  will,  therefore,  really  be  a 
great  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Legisiatiire,  if  ma- 
nufactoriea  and  gas-works  are  longer  suflered  ts 
darken  the  atmosphere  of  the  metropolis  rth 
coal  smoke.    As  to  the  parties  interested  in  loeo- 
motive  engines,  they  must  decide  for  themselvts; 
but  if  the  estimate  be  correct,  that  they  can  obtain 
from  coal  a  heat  greater  than  they  now  obiaia 
from  coke,  and  at  less  than  half  the  expense,  h 
may  readily  be  supposed  that  they  will  soon  aval 
themselves  of  this  patent 

Detcription  of  the  mnokt-bwmtr. — It  wodi 
be  impossible  to  descrilie  fiiUy  the  nature  of  tlis 
ioventioo  within  the  limits  of  a  proqieen»,  bstrt 
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may  be  briefly  stated  that  its  principle  eeeentially 
consists  in  bo  arranging  the  form  of  the  furnace 
and  position  of  the  bars  that  the  hiel  is  regularly 
advanced  by  gravitation  upon  incJined  fire  bars, 
without  the  aid  of  machinery,  or  any  apparatus 
besides  the  simple  instruments  in  common  use  for 
the  management  of  furnaces ;  ttie  carbon  and 
various  inflammable  gases  are  set  free  in  the 
process  of  combustion,  and  being  more  charged 
with  the  oxigen  of  the  atmosphere  and  heat  of 
the  Are,  proceed  through  and  over  the  fire,  which 
increasing  in  heat  to  its  termination,  gradual- 
ly 6ubjects  the  less  combustible  gases  to  per- 
fect combustion.  Saving  in  fuel  is  thus  eflect- 
ed ;  for,  in  the  present  furnaces,  these  are  not 
only  passed  ofl*  unconsumed,  but,  by  preventing 
the  ignition  of  more  combustible  materials,  ne- 
cessarily waste  a  large  portion  of  the  burning 
fuel.  Thus  the  primary  eflect,  in  the  operation  of 
the  patent  furnace,  may  be  stated  to  be  that  of  ob- 
taining, at  the  termination  of  the  furnace,  that 
intense  degree  of  heat  indispensable  to  the  entire 
combustion  of  the  various  substances  emitted 
from  the  burning  fuel.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that 
this  produces  extraordinary  economy  of  fuel.  This 
invention  is  exhibited  in  the  specification  in  12 
different  forms,  showing  its  application  to  every 
description  of  furnace.  The  details  are  somewhat 
vaned  ;  but  the  most  important  part  of  the  prin- 
ciple, namely,  the  absolute  combustion  of  the  va- 
pour is  thus  effected  in  all  of  them. 


From  Uie  Bichmoad  Enquirer. 

B&IT>GB  ACROSS  JAMES   RIVER  ON  THE  RICH- 
MOSD  AND  PETERSBURG   RAILROAD. 

The  cars  have  for  some  weeks  past  been  ena- 
>Ied  to  come  from  Petersbur*^  to  Manchester;  but 
lot  to  the  depot  in  this  city,  m  consequence  of  the 
bridge  over  the  James  river  not  being  completed. 
[t  is,  however,  very  nearly  finished — and  it  is  said, 
hat  the  cars  will  be  able  to  cross  it  on  Saturday 
to-morrow)  or  Monday — when  the  distance  from 
S'etersburff  to  Richmond,  22^  miles,  will  be  run  in 
ibout  1^  liour.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  this 
tpJendid  bridge,  in  terms  that  are  calculated  to  do 
ustice  to  our  feelings.  We  walked  over  it  yes- 
erday  morning — and  struck  as  we  had  been,  at  a 
listfiuioe,  by  this  imposing  edifice,  our  astonish- 
nent  and  delight  were  augmented  by  a  more  fa- 
niJJar  observation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
ind  the  beauty  of  the  execution.  It  forms  not 
tnly  an  ornament  to  our  city,  but  it  does  honor  to 
Virginia — there  is  no  edifice  like  it  in  all  America, 
t  ie  2,857^  feet  long,  from  the  abutment  on  the 
MaBchesfcer  side  to  the  one  on  the  Richmond  side. 
The  terraced  bank  on  the  Manchester  side,  which 
onneets  it  with  the  heights,  is  650  feet  more. 
The  bridgo  is  61  feet  above  the-low  water  mark 
f  the  river,  and  22  feet  wide — with  a  double  rail 
a  the  top  of  it.  It  stands  on  18  immense  piers  of 
^anite,  which  was  fortunately  so  convenient  to 
he  architect — ^and  over  the  piers,  is  a  chain  of 
louble  lattice  work,  17j^  feet  from  outside  to  out- 
ide,  and  sixteen  feet  nigh,  reetine  on  the  piers. 
[*heae  sides  are  formed  of  plank,  3  by  12  inches, 
rossing  each  other  about  3  feet  apart,  and  forming 
iamond  shaped  openings*  At  each  Sntersectton, 
hey  are  firmly  pumed  with  oak  pins  two  inches 


in  diameter.  These  sides  are  secured  from  the 
weather  by  closely  weather  boarding.  Upon  these 
the  flooring  rests,  which  is  22^  feet  wide.  This 
floor  is  made  to  raise  in  a  curve  from  the  outer 
edges  of  the  floor  to  its  centre,  in  order  to  cast  oflf 
the  water.  The  whole  is  coaled  with  pitch  and 
sand,  niakiog  it  both  fire  and  water  proof.  A 
hand-railing  is  placed  upon  the  outer  edges  of  the 
floor  ibr  the  whole  length.  The  whole  bridge  is 
well  braced,  horizontally  and  transversely. 

Many  questions  have  been  asked — What  pre- 
cautions are  taken  against  the  effects  of  wind,  of 
Are  and  decay?  The  first  is  eflectually  guarded 
against  by  the  mass  of  rock-work  carried  up  and 
fitted  closely  between  the  sides  of  the  bridge,  at 
the  top  ol  the  piers.  This  work  is  composed  of 
stone  weighing  upwards  of  a  ton  and  a  half  each, 
closely  notched  into  each  other,  and  joined  with 
iron  bands.  The  lateral  bracing  will  also  eflec- 
tually aid  in  preventing  the  efiect  from  wind  or 
other  forces,  in  addition  to  the  security  against 
fire  by  covering  the  floor  with  a  composition,  there 
will  be  480  buckets  hung  upon  the  hand-railing  of 
the  passage  immediately  under  the  floor  of  the 
bridge,  and  kept  constantly  filled  from  the  city 
water- works.  A  guard  will  constantly  be  Icept  to 
pass  over  the  bridge  before  and  afler  the  passage 
of  the  trains. 

The  main  timber  will  be  as  little  subject  to  de- 
cay as  those  of  an  ordinary  firame  house,  the  water 
being  excluded  by  the  flooring  acting  as  a  roo^ 
and  the  weather-boarding  of  the  sides. 

The  two  tracks  upon  the  flooring  will  have 
guard-rails  parallel,  and  raised  somewhat  higher 
than  the  ordinary  rails,  to  prevent  the  Locomotive 
engine  or  cars  from  being  thrown  out  of  the  tracks. 

The  whole  cost  of  this  bridge  will  be  about 
8115,000. 

The  whole  road  and  the  bridge  are  under  the 
auspices  and  superintendence  of  Moncure  Robin- 
son esq.,  a  native,  Virginia  born,  engineer.  Its 
rock  work  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Benj.  Green 
and  Merrill,  and  the  wooden  work  by  Mr.  Nisbett. 

We  defy  any  one  to  view  this  noble  and  stu- 
pendous bridge,  without  admiration.  It  makes 
one's  head  dizzy  to  look  down  to  the  river  below. 
Around  are  those  beautiful  islets,  which  add  such 
a  charm  to  the  river  landscape — and  above  and 
below  are  picturesque  views  of  the  city,  of  the 
public  building,  and  the  most  prominent  of  them, 
the  Capitol  of  the  metropolis  of  the  state,  which 
will  tempt  the  citizen  to  make  it  his  favorite  pro- 
menade. 

This  railroad,  thus  on  the  point  of  accomplish- 
ment, constitutes  a  new  link  in  that  immense  rail- 
road, which  is  destined  to  run  from  the  Highlands 
of  Maine  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  immediate- 
ly connects  the  railroad  to  Fredericksburg,  with 
the  Petersbui^  and  Roanoke  road.  When  any 
one  asks  with  a  sneer,  *'what  has  Virginia  done 
lor  internal  improvemenf?"  we  say,  "if  at  nothing 
else,  look  at  these  three  railroads;  and  look  at  our 
noble  bridge." 


From  Uie  Genewe  Fwmer. 
BKSBDIKO  OF     BBAB8. 

The  Journal  des  BaraSf  a  French  publication,  in 
describing  the  breeding  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
&c.)  in  Russia  and  Poland,  thus  describes  a  source 
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of  profit  but  little  known  to  the  American  farmer. 
*<  Some  of  these  extensive  establishments  are  pro- 
vided ivith  a  third  space,  or  court,  enclosed  by  ivalls, 
and  with  little  buildings  protected  by  iron  bars. 
This  is  destined  to  be  a  menagerie  for  bears  of 
the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  colore,  and  yielding 
the  choicest  furs.     This  speculation  is  a  very 

Crofilable  one.  A  cub  of  six  months  old  with 
lack  hair  pointed  with  silver  white,  yields  a  very 
light  skin  and  fur,  and  which  will  obtain  a  consi- 
derable price,  especially  if  there  are  others  of  the 
•arae  variegated  color  and  fineness  sufficient  to 
make  a  pelisse.  A  garment  of  this  kind  will  some- 
times be  sold  for  82,500  to  g4,500.  The  skins  of 
the  old  bears  are  employed  for  the  carpets  or  linings 
of  carriages,  or  the  most  supple  of  them  form 
the  clothmg  of  the  coachmen.^' 


For  lh«  Fannen'  Regif  ter. 

PROCBBDINOB  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  BOCI- 
KTY   OF  irOTTOWAY  AND  AMELIA. 

Published  by  rcquett  of  the  Society. 

At  a  meeting  of  sundry  citizens  of  Nottoway 
and  Amelia,  at  Jetersville,  on  Saturday  the  18th  of 
August,  1838,  lor  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  in  both  counties. 

The  meeting  was  organized  by  calling  Dr. 
James  Jones,  of  Nottoway,  to  the  chair,  and 
Sharpe  Garter,  of  the  same  county ,  was  appointed 
secretary. 

After  the  meeting  was  called  to  order,  Mr.  £. 
G.  fioothe,  of  Nottoway,  delivered  a  very  hand- 
some and  excellent  address,  congratulaung  the 
farmers  upon  the  increasing  zeal  and  interest  ta- 
ken by  them,  in  the  improvement  of  their  profes- 
sional art,  showing  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  object  aimed  at,  the  causes  of  the  present 
neglected  and  depressed  condition  of  agriculture, 
the  obstacles  that  lie  in  the  way  of  improvement, 
and  how  those  obstacles  and  causes  may  be  re- 
moved, to  wit :  By  the  association  of  larmera  in 
every  county,  to  consult  about  their  own  interest, 
which  will  increase  their  zeal,  and  enlighten  their 
minds,  and  induce  that  public  sentiment  in  favor 
oi'  their  profession,  so  essential  a  pre-requisite  to 
future  progress,  or  the  obtaining  of  legislative  aid. 

Afler  the  address,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Tho- 
mas £.  Jeter,  of  Amelia,  that  ail  pereons  desiring 
to  form  a  united  agricultural  society,  for  Notto- 
way and  Amelia,  come  forward  and  subscribe 
their  names; 

Thereupon,  roost  of  those  present  gave  in  their 
signatures. 

On  motion  of  the  same,  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved, that  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to 
draft  a  constitution  and  laws  for  the  government 
of  this  society,  and  Dr.  Philip  T.  Southall,  John 
T.  Jeter,  Thoa.  E.  Jeter,  and  Dr.  Wm.  J.  Cheat- 
ham, of  Amelia;  Col.  Travis  H.  Epes,  £.  6. 
fioothe  and  S.  Carter,  of  Nottoway,  were  appoint- 
ed that  committee. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet  again  in 
the  evening. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  society 
met  a^n,  according  to  adjournment,  when  the 
committee  reported  the  following  constitution 
and  laws,  which  were  read  and  adopted  by  the 
meeting. 


Article  Ist.  This  society  shall  be  styled  "Tte 
Union  Agricultural  Society  of  Nottoway  asi 
Amelia." 

Art.  2d.  The  object  of  this  society  shall  be  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  and  all  the  arts  and 
animals  tributary  to,  and  necessarily  conoected 
with  it. 

Art  3d.  Its  officers  shall  be,  a  |>residen!,  vice- 
president,  recording  secretary,  treasurer  and  eor- 
respbnding  secretary. 

Art.  4th.  The  president  shall  exercise  the  an- 
al duties  of  his  office,  and  enforce  the  rules  of  tk 
Society.  In  hie  absence  the  vice-presideot  sha!! 
do  the  same. 

Art.  6th.  The  secretary  shall  keep  the  hcnb 
and  papers  of  the  society  and  a  record  (^  all  m 
proceedings. 

Art.  6th.  The  treasurer  shall  eoJIect  all  sob- 
scriptions,  and  make  regular  reports  to  the  aod^. 

Art  7th.  The  corr^ponding  secretary  ebai! 
write  and  receive  all  letters  peifliiDio^  to  tin  o^ 
jects  of  the  society,  keep  them  re^lany  filed,  asd 
report  to  each  annual  meeting,  whatever,  eooDfci- 
ed  with  those  letters,  may  be  important  or  inter- 
esting to  the  society. 

Art.  8tb.  For  the  purpose  of  definayrog  the  ex- 
penses of  the  society,  preminms,  books,  agfiai- 
tural  instruments,  &c.,  each  menaher  shall  sneL'- 
aiiy  contribute  not  less  than  two  dollais. 

Art  9th.  Application  for  admission  into  the  so- 
ciety, shall  be  made  by  some  regular  siember. 
and  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  raembeis  pres»t 
against  the  admission  of  any  one  shall  prevent  ii 

Art.  10th.  The  president,  at  the  opening  ei 
each  meeting,  shall  deliver  an  address,  or  procsx 
some  other  member  to  do  it,  on  some  subfect  eof>- 
nected  with  the  society,  or  its  objects;  wad  shafi 
appoint  suitable  persons,  who  are  not  competicofl 
for  the  premiums,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  ea- 
mine  ail  animals  and  articles  offered  for  preBtranis, 
and  report  the  proper  amount  of  premttira  td 
which  each  may  be  entitled,  conaderijig  the 
finances  of  the  society. 

Art.  11th.  No  animal  or  article  diall  be  enti- 
tled to  a  premium,  unless  it  exhibit  qaalities  above 
mediocrity. 

Art.  12th.  Nopersonshailbeaoompeifcor^a 
premium,  unless  a  regular  memberof  tbe  sooierv. 

Art  13th.  All  animals  or  articles  exhibited  for 
premiums,  shall  be  owned  bypemos  Kvlngin 
Amelia  and  Nottoway,  or  who  cultivate  land 
therein. 

Art  14th.  No  animal  or  article  shall  be  twios 
exhibited  for  a  premium  without  the  tmanimosi 
consent  of  the  judges. 

Art  15th.  The  members  shall  eabscrihe  the 
foregoing  constitution  and  laws. 

Art.  16th.  No  article  of  this  constitodon  shaft 
be  altered  or  amended,  and  no  new  aitide  s^ 
pended  thereto,  except  at  an  annual  meeting,  asi 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  preseat 

The  following  is  a  list  of  animals  and  ailida 
that  may  be  exhibited  for  premiums,  at  the  soctt- 
ly^s  annual  meeting  and  exbibittoiiy  vrhich  w^ 
take  place  for  the  first  time,  at  Jetersville,  in  Ame- 
lia, on  the  second  Thursday  of  October,  1839. 

1st  For  the  best  stallion,  consideriii^  bk»i 
form,  size  and  action. 

2d.  For  the  best  brood  mare,  coosidering  t» 
same. 
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3d.  The  next  best,  regardless  of  blood. 
4th.  The  best  colt  under  3  years,  considering 
blood,  form  and  size. 
5th,  The  next  best,  regardless  of  blood. 
6th,  For  the  best  mule  under  3  years. 
7th.  For  the  next  best. 
8th.  Thrhest  jack. 
9th^The  next  best. 

10^  The  best  thorough  bred  bull,  over  1  year. 
11th.  The  next  best,  not  thorough  bred. 
12th.  The  best  calf  under  1  year  old. 
13th.  The  best  cow  over  2  years. 
14th.  The  next  best 
15th.  The  best  pair  of  oxeo. 
16tb.  The  next  best. 
'17th.  The  best  lam,  considerioff  fleece. 
18th.  The  next  best. 
19th.  The  best  ewe. 
20th.  The  next  best. 
21SL  The  heaviest  hog  under  12  months. 
22d.  The  ckext  best. 

Ist  For  the  best  double-turning  ploush. 

2d.  The  best  single  do.         -« «-     » 

dd.  The  best  lafne  wagon. 

4th.  The  best  two-hone  do. 

5tb.  The  best  ox  cart. 

6th.  The  best  tumbrel  do. 

7ch.  The  best  com  sheller. 

8th.  I'he  best  tanned  side  sole  leather. 

9rh.  The  best  tanned  side  of  upper  leather. 

10th.  The  best  pair  of  boots. 

Uth.  The  best  pair  of  shoes. 

12th.  The  best  saddle. 

i3th.  The  best  set  of  waf^  gear. 

14th.  The  best  piece  of  wmter  negro  cJoth,  over 
^  yards. 

i5th.  The  best  summer  do. 

16th.  The  best  pair  yam  stockings. 

17ih.  The  next  best  cotton  do. 

18ih.  The  best  piece  of  winter  homespun,  10 
yards. 

19tb.  The  best  domestic  earpeting,  over  10  yds. 

20tb.  The  best  pair  of  domesiic  blankets. 

21st.  The  best  pound  of  sewing  silk. 

22d.  The  best  acre  of  com. 

S3d,  The  best  acre  of  wheat. 

Each  arUcIe  to  be  raised  or  manufactured  by 
the  exhibiter,  or  some  member  of  his  family. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Jeter,  it  was  re- 
solved, that  (bur  persons  in  each  county  be  ap- 
pointed to  endeavor  to  induce  all  those  mvorable 
lo  the  objects  of  the  society,  to  join  it;  and  the 
following  individuals  were  appointed. 

Noitowofl,  Armlia. 

E.  G.  Booth,  Dr.  Wm.  J.  Cheatham, 

S.  Carter,  John  T.  Jeter, 

Col.  T.  H.  Epes,       Dr.  Philip  T.  Southall, 

Wm.  R.  Mills,  Peter  Burton. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Booth,  it  was  resolv- 
ed, that  the  secretary  furnish  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  meeting  for  publication  in  the 
Farmers' Register. 

The  followmg  officers  were  then  unanimouely 
elected  for  the  year  1839.  Col.  Thos.  W.  Web- 
ster, president,  E.  G.  Booth,  vice-president,  S. 
Carter,  recording  secretary,  Col.  T.  H.  Epes,  cor- 
responding secretary,  Thos.  E.  Jeter,  treasurer. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Jamss  Jo^tbs,  PrttidenL 
S.  Carter,  fkcnlary. 
Vol.  Tt*-5S 


larob  l£avks  of  the  native  mulberry 

(morus  rubra.) 

At  page  275,  some  remarks  were  made  on  the  usual 
delusive  manner  of  comparing  the  site  of  the  leaves 
of  the  Chinese  mulberry  with  other  kinds.  We  there 
stated  that  the  leaves  of  the  yowof^  native  mulberry 
(morui  rubra)  were  sometimes  found  of  very  hur|;e 
sices,  though  the  same  trees,  in  their  more  mature  state, 
would  bring  leaves  of  but  ordinaiy  slie.  The  correct- 
ness of  the  sites  there  stated  rested  upon  memory 
only;  and  lest  there  should  be  some  error,  we  have 
since  sought  an  opportunity  to  test  the  facts  by  other 
and  careful  measurements.  This  opportunity  was  af- 
^rded  a  few  days  ago,  in  finding  a  young  shoot 
with  veiy  large  leaves,  on  Coggin's  Point  farm.  It 
gro¥rs  on  one  of  the  steep  hill-sides  which  inclose  a 
deep  and  narrow  ravine.  The  land  is  covered  with  its 
original  forest  growth,  and  the  young  mulbeny  tree  is 
over-shadowed  by  the  neighboring  lai^  trees.  The 
soil  is  not  very  rich,  but  is  highly  calcareous,  being  in 
&ct  the  ottt-croppiog  of  a  bed  of  weak  sandy  marl. 
If  cleared  and  cultivated,  this  part  of  the  ground, 
while  in  its  best  condition,  might  bring  five  barrels  of 
corn  to  the  acre.  It  is  evident  that  these  were  not  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  to  produce  the  most  ra- 
pid and  luxuriant  growth  of  a  young  tree  so  situated; 
and  that  if  it  bad  been  on  the  richest  soil,  well  culti- 
vated,  and  not  affected  by  the  shade  or  growth  of 
neighboring  and  iarger  trees--or,  in  other  words,  if  it 
had  been  nursed  as  carefully  as  the  Chinese  mulbeny 
usually  is — ^that  the  growth  would  have  been  ranker, 
and  probably  the  leaves  would  have  been  larger  than 
the  actual  sizes,  which  will  be  stated  below,  and  of 
which  the  actual  specimens  are  preserved,  of  the  lour 
largest  leaves  measured. 

No.  1,  was  14)  inches  long,  measuring  firom  the  jcmc- 
tion  with  the  stem,  to  the  upper  point  of  the  leaf, 
and  9{  inches  wide.  Measuring  by  the  longest 
straight  line,  which  was  on  one  side  of  the  stem,  the 
length  was  14}  inches. 
Vo.  2 — ^Length  from  stem,  121  inches 

Length  by  longest  shraight  line,       It| 
Width,  9) 

No.  S— Length,  (longest  straight  line)         181 
Width,  9| 

No.  4 — Length,  (from  stem)  l8i 

Width,  04 

None  of  these  leaves  were  lobed,  (or  cut  out,)  but 
were  compact  in  form,  and  regularly  rounded  in  gene- 
ral outline,  except  that  the  apex,  or  exfareme  upper 
point,  of  each  was  veiy  narrow,  and  was  from  an  inch 
to  an  inch  and  a-half  long. 

Of  some  of  the  leaves  of  each  of  the  plants  grown 
from  seeds  of  the  moru$  muUkauUi^  (described  page 
816,)  we  have  made/ur-stsnte  representatives,  by  ink* 
ihg  carefully  the  leaf,  and  taking  the  impression  under 
the  printing  press.  Of  these  copies  the  sizes  of  some 
of  the  largest  are  as  follow: 

Seven  lobed  leaves  from  different  planb,  measured — 

Length         8)  inches.  Width,        7|  inches 

8|     «•  ««  7|     « 

84     "  *•  7J     w 


<( 


M 
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Ltngth         6|  inches, 


Width,        6i  inches 


«• 


«« 


8» 
8i 


«• 


•« 


<• 


»§ 


t* 


4f 


8i 


l< 


<• 


«< 


«< 
«4 


l« 


Four  leaves  not  lobed,  measured — 
Length         6|  inches.  Width,        5}  inches 

T*     ••  -  ft) 

ll     **  "  6^ 

The  length  of  each  was  fixed  by  a  straight  line  from 
the  point  of  the  leaf,  to  the  junction  of  the  leal  and 
the  stem.  The  longest  line,  would  have  been  to  the 
shoulder  of  the  leaf,  and  would  have  exceeded  the 
central  lines  by  from  half  an  inch  to  nearly  an  inch. 
These  leaves  will  compare  well  in  size  with  any  of 
the  new  varieties  (except  the  multicaulis,)  which  have 
been  so  much  puffed  in  nurseiy-men's  late  advertise- 
ments. Any  one  of  these  seedlings  would  serve,  with 
good  puffing  and  good  luck,  in  skilful  hands,  as  a  stock 
in  trade  from  which  to  sell  some  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  cuttings.  Each  one  is  the  only  individual  of  a 
new  variety— its  quahties  totally  unknown,  and  there- 
fore may  be  announced  as  whatever  the  seller  pleases — 
and  there  is  no  knowing  how  much  profit  may  be  made 
of  its  product,  before  it  is  sufficiently  tried  by  purehasers 
to  be  known,  and  properiy  appreciated.  If  any  one  in 
the  humbug  line  wishes  to  ^vail  of  such  a  chsmce,  we 
will  sell  him  our  seedlings  for  |^20  a-piece,  and  ask  no 
qoestions.  Along  side  of  the  row  of  seedlings,  and  at 
about  three  feet  distance,  is  a  row  of  young  muUicatUU 
trees,  which  have  been  treated  precisely  in  the  same 
manner.  An  impression  of  one  ot  the  largest  leaves 
of  these  was  taken,  for  comparison,  which  measures 
10]  by  9|  inches. 

From  the  (BritUi)  Famen'  Magazine. 

DESP  PliOUGHING — TRBADINO  IN  SEED. — EA- 
TABLE PAIZB  ANIMALS. 

On  Mr.  Barker^s  health  being  given  from  the 
chair,  this  gentleman  returned  thanks,  stated  the 
great  improvement  in  ploughing,  which  had 
resulted  from  the  distribution  of  premiums,  at 
ploughing  matches,  and  which  had  amounted  to 
£40,  and  aAer  referring  to  other  local  improve- 
mentS|  he  proceeded  to  say — 

<<  I  will  detail  to  you  an  experiment,  which  I 
made  last  year  in  deep  ploughing.  I  lelt  at  first  in- 
clined to  try  the  press,  out  some  said  try  the  drill, 
some  the  broadcast,  and  at  last  I  selecu^d  the  drill, 
and  had  the  seed  trodden  in  by  my  Lord  Lordsdale^s 
horses,  when  they  were  at  exercise,  and  after- 
waids  had  a  flock  of  400  or  500  sheep  driven  over 
it  The  produce  of  this  land  averaged  seven  quar- 
ters (56  bushels)  and  one  peck  an  acre  through- 
out 22  acres— (the  total  product  amounting  to 
£402  ds.  9d.  =  to  $1,785,  or  $81  the  acre,)  and 
fVom  two  bushels  and  one  peck  of  seed  per  acre 
sown;  and  I  wish  you  would  try  the  experiment 
of  treadinff  in  the  wheat,  or  fixmg  it  firmly  in  the 
ground,  which  I  am  sure  will  lead  to  a  similar  re- 
sult. As  regards  the  exhibition  of  animals,  I 
think  we  are  still  wrong  in  principle,  and  in  en- 
deavoring to  produce  so  much  fht.  If  we  paid 
greater  attention  to  the  increase  of  eatable  flesh,  I 
am  certain  a  great  improvement  might  be  effect- 
ed, especially  in  the  quality    of  Leicestershire 


sheep  and  pigs.  When  our  prize  aoimals  are 
killed,  what  do  we  find?  Why  perhaps  five  or 
six  inches  of  fat  to  one  of  lean.  I  intended,  aa> 
ther  year,  to  offer  a  premium  for  that  anim£ 
which,  when  dead,  shall  show  the  most  Uan^  ari 
I  hope  that  some  one  will  offer  a  similar  pig  pre- 
mium. I  must  beg  you  to  take  tny  hints  abas: 
fat  and  lean  into  consideration,  and  see  whether  we 
cannot  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  eaiabie  mti, 
than  we  have  hitherto  done." 


FVtMn  ttie  G 
SHEEP  WORM. 

There  is  a  fly  that  deposits  its  ei^gs  in  the  no^ 
trils  of  sheep,  usually  in  August  and  Sepfteiotvj^. 
where  it  hatches,  and  then  makes  its  way  np  k  > 
the  head  and  often  causes  death.  The  frei]j«'i.: 
application  of  tar  to  the  noses  of  sheep,  is  consi- 
dered the  best  preventive.  Put  tar  on  board*  ir.i 
strew  on  salt,  and  the  sheep  will  smear  iii«ir 
noses  with  tar  in  eating  the  salt.  The  fbJIowicr 
method  is  recommended  by  some  sheep  master 
Take  a  small  log,  dress  it  a  little  upon  the  u(^«: 
side,  bore  holes  into  it  with  a  lanpe  auger  21 
short  intervals,  about  two  or  three  inches  deep,  G\ 
these  holes  with  salt,  and  with  a  brush  appiy  ucr 
as  oAen  as  once  a  week  around  the  holes,  ar.. 
give  the  sheep  daily  access  to  the  salt.  A  bolA 
quantity  of  tar  frequently  given  to  sheep  is  coon- 
dered  conducive  to  their  health.  Alexander  KeAi, 
esq.  o!'  Washington  county,  Penn.,  observes,  ^^we 
have  long  been  satisfied  that  the  use  of  tar  as  a 
medicine  or  condiment  for  sheep  has  not  been  duly 
appreciated.  The  cough  and  foul  nose,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think,  are  both  produced  from  the  same 
disease.  When  we  notice  them  we  lose  do  time 
in  removing  them  from  the  flock,  €ind  mtake  a  frt* 
use  of  tar.  It  rarely  fails  to  effect  a  cure  in  a'/ev 
days,  unless  the  animal  is  old  or  unsound." 


ON  THE  SUGAR  AND  COTTON  BBGIOKS  OF  THB 

UNITED  STATES. 

To  die  Editor  of  Uie  Farmora'  Register. 

JUtboma,  August  J6M,  J83S, 
1  propose  (as  an  inquiry  of  some  ioferest)  to 
give  some  general  views  of  the  most  suitable  re- 
gions for  the  profitat)le  culture  of  coUoo  and  sugar, 
and,  incidentally,  of  corn  and  potatoes,  wheal  and 
the  small  grains.  The  sugar  region  may  be  coc- 
sidercd  from  towards  the  equator  to  lalUude  31''*. 
The  cotton  from  31^  to  35<^.  Com,  wheat,  and 
the  grasses,  from  33^  to  40"  and  beyond.  A  cor- 
rect comparison  of  the  proflts  of  each,  in  their 
most  suitable  situations,  will  approximate  them 
much  closer  than  on  a  superficial  view  might  be 
thought  I  shall  commence  with  the  cotton  regwo. 
as  that  with  which  I  am  best  acquaint^ ;  and  be 
more  full  on  it,  as  my  own  opinions  are  at  variaiiK 
with  what  I  believe  the  general  opinion.  Thit 
opinion  is,  that  cotton  will  not  be  a  productive  crof 
below  31^,  whenever  it  shall  be  (be  geoera! 
crop  of  the  country,  and  that  beyond  2S°,  die 
climate  is  too  cold  for  it.  Suitablenees  of  soil  aiki 
judiciousness  of  cultivation  combined^  may  mab 
some  exceptions;  but  it  will  be  found  generaLj 
correct.  Light  and  free  soils,  in  Vii^guiia  at^ 
North  Carolina,  above  35°,  may  make  it  occafiur- 
ally  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  to  cultivate  c^-- 
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ton ;  but  he  must  connect  with  it  somethinn^  ^'"^ 
for  market :  for  he  cannot  make  one  half  as  much 
cotton  as  an  equally  judicious  planter,   on  an 
equally  fertile  plantation,  under  the  beet  location  as 
to  climate.    But  why^  should  this  be  sol    Why, 
because  the  stalks  will  not  produce  so  much ;  but 
the  principal  reason  is,  that  the  early  frost  does 
not  as  with  us  merely  kill  the  leaves  and  tender 
limbs,  and  check  production,  but  it  kills  the  plant 
entirely,  and  all  its  sap,  and  sours  it,  and  the  wool 
dies,  and  loses  its  elasticity,  and  dries,  and  becomes 
very  much  lighter.    It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is 
tlie  loss  in  weight,  and  I  have  no  means  of  cor- 
rectly ascertaining.    I  feel  very  certain,  however, 
that  the  loss  is  more  than  one-nAh,  and,  I  believe, 
more  probably  one-fourth,  where  it  remains  in  the 
field  the  usual  time  necessary  in  a  good  crop. 
When  the  stalk  is  dead  entirely,  the  wool  loses 
its  vegetable  oil,  its  weight,  and  its  elasticity,  and 
the  trash  adheres  to  it,  so  that  it  picks  clean  with 
difficulty.     We  know  this  so  well  here,  that  on 
the  rusted  parts  of  our  fields,  where  the  stalk  is 
dead  and  diy,  and  all  the  leaves  ^ne,  notwith- 
standing a  fine  show  of  wool,  it  is  passed  over 
unpicked,  where  the  crop  is  a  lai^  one;  and  the 
laborers  seldom  get  half  weights  when  they  do 
pick  it,  though  their  baskets  are  neariy  as  full.   It 
IS  usual  to  weigh  in  the  cotton  as  it  is-  gathered ; 
and  if  we  get  one  pound  of  clean  ginned  cotton  to 
every  five,  we  do  well ;  and  we  know  that  dried 
seed  cotton  will  give  one  pound  ibr  every  three. 
Some  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  wet  from 
the  morning  dews ;  but  still  much  arises  from  the 
drying  of  the  oil  out  of  the  cotton  fibre.    It  dries 
much  faster,  of  course,  in  the  field  exposed  sepa- 
rately to  the  sun.    When  it  has  been  long  so  ex- 
posed that  all  the  oil  is  gone,  the  cotton  becomes 
blue ;  and  it  is  equally  so  where  the  cotton  pod 
stands  too  high  on  the  stalk  to  be  afi'ected  by 
stains  from  the  earth. 

Another  reason — we  begin  earlier  to  pick,  and 
can  continue  to  pick  later  in  the  year.  We  com- 
mence about  the  20th  of  August,  and  in  36°  they 
commence  about  the  10th  of  September ;  and  that 
difference  of  time,  when  the  cotton  is  heavy,  and 
the  days  are  long,  is  good  for  400  to  500  pounds  of 
clean  cotton,  or  one  bag  to  each  laborer.  We  can 
and  do  pick  more  where  the  climate  perfects  the 
pods,  if  these  fully  open  and  eject  the  whole,  or 
yield  it  to  the  slightest  touch  of  the  picker.  Crops 
vary  from  1500  pounds  to  4000  pounds  of  clean 
cotton  to  each  laborer;  and  I  suppose  them  to 
range  in  35^  from  1000  to  1500  pounds.  To  speak 
of  averages,  I  would  say,  in  35^  the  crop  should 
be  1000  pounds,  in  33^  and  thereabouts,  2000 
pounds,  both  under  reasonably  fair  circumstances. 
3000  pounds  and  upwards  have  been  but  very 
rarely  gathered  without  much  additional  assist- 
ance. 1  do  not  consider  it  difiicult  to  grow  that 
quantity  on  a  really  fine  plantation  ;  but  I  think  it 
impossible  to  pick  it  with  the  same  persons  only 
that  made  it.  1  have  seen  40  acres  of  unpicked 
cotton  ploughed  up  in  March,  that  would  have 
given  1200  pounds  or  1500  pounds  of  seed-cotton 
each  acre ;  and  the  gathering,  with  much  assist- 
toce,  did  not  reach  3000  pounds  to  the  hand.  I 
therefore  am  incredulous  as  to  these  great  gather- 
ed crops. 

So  much  for  the  unsuitableness  over  36**.  Now 
»et  U8  inquire  into  the  reasons  why  it  should  be  so 
under  31*.    i  have  supposed,  that  in  northern 


latitudes  plants  depend  more  on  the  soil,  and  in 
the  southern  more  on  the  climate.  In  the  former, 
there  is  a  general  tendency  to  bear  fruit ;  in  the 
latter,  wwm  and  foliage :  and  that  latitude  is  best 
where  their  mutual  action  beet  suits,  fielow  81^, 
the  fruit-bearing  tendency  is  overcome  too  much 
by  wood  and  foBage.  Yon  must  have  a  reasonar 
bie  size  of  stalk,  to  have  abundance  of  fhiit; 
and  the  fruit-bearing  tendency  (past  nbt  be  too 
little.  Another  reason  may  be,  that  without  a 
winter  severe  enough  to  destroy  the  larvte  of  in- 
sects, you  are  moreliable  to  their  depredatioos.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  make  myself  understood ;  my 
reasons  are  but  speculations,  and  are  not  very  sa- 
tisfactory to  myself,  and  will  probably  be  less  so  to 
you.  In  the  warm  climate  of  the  West  Indies, 
cotton  was  much  more  grown  than  it  now  is.  Or 
South  America  we  know  too  little  to  seek  for  ex- 
amples either  way.  Formeriy  it  was  very  much 
and  profitably  cultivated  on  the  seaboard  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia ;  it  is  at  this  time  very  little 
cultivated.  It  has  been  rather  a  poor  product  in 
Florida,  and  is  each  year  getting  more  so.  It  runs 
too  much  to  weed,  and  the  ravages  of  insects  have 
increased.  1  shall  adduce  two  strong  facts  fh>m 
this  and  the  adjoining  state  of  Louisiana,  and 
which  first  led  me  to  this  opinion.  In  1819,  a 
large  and  very  fertile  body  of  lands  on  the  Escam- 
bia, just  above  the  West  Florida  line,  above  and 
near  latitude  31^,  was  settled  by  several  of  our 
very  best  farmers,  and  their  crops,  for  several 
years,  were  large  and  remunerating.  The  gene- 
ral cultivation  of  that  neighborhood,  and  its  con- 
Itinuance,  have  occasioned  the  plant  not  to  yield  so 
well,  though  still  exuberant  in  its  growth ;  and  it 
h^  introduced  insects,  that  have  preyed  so  much 
on  their  cotton,  that  almost  every  one  of  those 
planters  has  lefl  that  neighborhood  and  gone 
higher  up  into  the  country.  The  crops  above  31*> 
in  this  state,  are  less  productive,  and  more  injured 
by  worms,  than  formeriy. 

The  second  is,  that  c-otton,  below  3P,  is  no 
where  now  cultivated  to  any  extent  The  fertile 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  Belize  to  100 
miles  above  New  Oriepn«i.  has  but  very  fbw  plan- 
tations where  cotton  makes  any  portion  of  the 
crop.  It  is  a  fact,  to  the  notoriety  of  which  I  ap- 
peal, that  it  is  considered  there  unsuitable  for  cot- 
ton. A  more  fertile  soil,  or  better  fixed  plantations, 
or  better  cultivators  on  them  are  to  be  found  no 
where.  On  the  same  river,  from  about  Natchez, 
in,  and  upwards,  it  is  a  superb  cotton  country. 

It  is  said  Texas  is  a  fine  cotton  country.  This  is 
rather  an  expression  of  an  opinion  of  what  it  will 
be,  than  what  it  is.  It  has  not  had  time  to  es- 
tablish its  exemption  from  what  has  been  the  fault 
of  all  the  countries  under  a  similar  climate — that 
its  cotton  will  ^w  too  much  to  wood  and  tbiiace, 
and  that  it  will  be  depredated  upon,  too  much,  oy 
worms  and  insects.  I  allude  to  the  seaboaid  of 
Texas.  It  is  the  true  sugar  region,  (and  the  in- 
digo country,  for  the  same  reasons,)  and  that  in 
time,  will  be  its  staple  product,  so  soon  as  the  se- 
curity of  the  government  and  the  inconveniences 
of  a  new  population,  and  a  new  country,  shall 
overcome  the  prudence  and  caution  of  the  more 
wealthy  planters  elsewhere.    My  paper  and  your 

Katience  are  both  about  to  give  out,  and  I  must 
e  brief  on  the  other  topic,  and  exclude  the  last 
altogether.  The  sugar  region,  I  consider  bek>w 
31^,  where  the  climate  is  very  hot ;  the  out  cane 
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acidulates,  heatf  and  rota,  and,  therefore,  you  muit 
haul  as  you  grind.  In  Louisiana,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  frost,  you  may  cut  a  three  weeks'  sup- 
ply, and  will  make  sutfar  without  ror,  and  with- 
out acidolation.  In  the  United  States,  there  is 
properly  no  sugar  country;  the  plantations  on  the 
seaboard,  bevood  and  on  the  Mississippi,  to  the 
parallel  of  New  Orleans,  can  only,  and  can 
scarcely  be  called  such.  The  crop  is  a  hazardous 
one,  and  the  sugar  interest  is  a  debt;  it  is  a  forced 
crop,  and  the  mode  of  cultivation  of  the  best 
l^anteis  shows  it.  They  push  the  early  growth, 
and  drain  well  to  keep  from  the  cold  occasioned  by 
the  transpiration  water,  through  and  under  their  le- 
vees, the  river  being  then  ffenerally  higher  than 
the  surface  of  their  cane  fields.  Cane  planted  in 
October,  is  better  than  in  the  spring.  The  cane 
requires  a  strong  soil  and  a  lonff  season,  to  give 
the  maturity,  and  that  degree  of  richness  or  sac- 
charutti  to  the  juice,  that  makes  the  sugar.  New 
land  and  late  canes  give  equally  large  stalks;  but 
thesaocharam  is  not  there,  and  sometimes  so  defi- 
cient, that  it  will  only  make  molasses.  Where, 
above  New  Orleans,  sugar  is  successfully  made, 
as  in  the  La  Fourche,  the  Terre  Bonne,  &c.,  there 
the  soil  is  very  free,  and  hastens  the  maturit]^. 
As  I  have  said  before,  the  true  suj^r  country  is 
Texas;  and  when  society  and  security,  and  health 
and  good  eoveroment,  shall  have  overcome  the 
caution  of  the  more  wealthy,  it  will  be  a  splendid 
country,  and  the  future  £1  Dorado. 

A  Plavtee. 


FkmD  tk«  Edlnlmiili  N«w  PhOMOphioal  Joornal. 
ON  THB  FROZBN  SOIL  OF  SIBBRIA. 

By  ProfuBCT  Boer  of  St,  Pslersburgk. 

It  has  long  since  been  ascerfained,  says  M. 
fiaer,  thn\  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  the  soil 
of  Siberia  is  never  entirelv  free  from  ice;  during  the 
summer,  the  suriace  of  the  ground  is,  to  a  greater 
or  leas  depth,  thawed;  but  at  some  distance  from 
the  suriace,  a  bottom  of  perpetual  ice  is  met  with. 
Gmelin,  the  elder,  in  his  travels  in  Siberia,  states 
that  shortly  aAer  the  foundation  of  the  town 
Yakutsk  (in  latitude  62)0  Qonh;  longitude  IdOO 
east  neari^',)  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry, the  soil  of  that  place  was  (bond  to  be  frozen  at 
a  depth  of  91  ieet,  and  that  the  people  were  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  design  of  sinking  a  well. 
Many  other  lads  of  this  description  were  collect- 
ed by  travellers  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury; but  these  facts  seem  not  to  have  been  gene- 
rally credited;  and  even  in  1826,  Leopold  Von 
Buch,  a  philosopher,  whose  opinion  is  of  the 

Seatest  weight  in  all  questions  connected  with 
e  physical  condition  of  the  glol>e,  rejected  ihese 
statements  as  entirely  erroneous;  yet  they  have 
been  corroborated  in  our  days  by  the  travels  of 
Ermnn  and  Humboldt.  Until  very  lately,  nothing 
was  known  respecting  the  thickness  of  the  Oozen 
surface;  but  within  these  few  years  a  merchant  of 
the  name  of  Schaigin,  having  attempted  to  sink 
a  well  at  Yakutzk,  was  about  to  abandon  the 
project  in  despair  of  obtainin^^  water,  when  Ad- 
miral Wrangel  persuaded  him  to  continue  his 
operations  tilT  he  had  perforated  the  whole  stra- 
tam  of  ice.  This  he  did,  and  kept  a  complete 
journal  of  his  work.    The  well,  or  pit,  of  M. 


Schargin  had  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  382  fees, 
and  at  that  distance  from  the  surface,  the  soil  vne 
very  loose,  and  the  temperature  of  the  earth  ^'^ 
Reaumur,  (31^  Fahr.,)  but  nearer  the  surface  it 
had  been  much  lower,  and  had  increased  as  fo.- 
lows :  Reaumur,  &^  at  some  feet  below  the  sur- 
face; fio  at  77  feet;  4<>  at  119  feet;  ^  at  217  ket 
1^"  at 805  feet;  1°  at  850;  i"" at  882  feel.    Astbe 
soil  had  already  become  loose  at  350  feet,  and  m 
the  aperture  of  the  well  was  eight  feet  aquaR, 
and  the  work  carried  on  partly  during  winter, 
when,  of  course,  the  column  of  cold  air  dhbi 
have  rushed  into  the  pit  and  chilled  the  lempeia- 
ture,  it  is  probable  that  the  spot  at  which  the  ther- 
mometer marked  the  freezing  pmnt,  was  at  i^ 
depth  of  350  feet.    This  immense  thicknos  oT 
ground  ice  would  prove  that  Siberia  imist  have 
been  for  a  long  period  in  the  same  physical  oooJh 
tion  as  it  is  at  present,    in  the  actuaf  state  of  osr 
information  on  this  subject,  it  is  inipoBaible  to  de- 
termine how  widely  this  layer  of  groond-iee  it 
spread  under  the  surfece  of  Siberia;  yet  we  kanr 
enough  to  say  that  it  extends  over  an  iraoKMB 
tract  of  country.    Humboldt  found  the  aoil  fraza 
at  a  depth  of  six  feet  at  fiosgolowak,  near  the 
Ural,  in  60^  north  latitude.    Near  Bereeow,  Er- 
mnn found  the  temperature  of  the  earth  at  a  def»;b 
of  28  feet,  still+l<^.6,  (35^0  p.,)   but  in  ISIla 
dead  body  was  disinterred,  which  had  beea  W- 
ried  92  years  before;  the  earth  around  it  was  fis- 
sen,  the  and  body  did  not  show  any  awns  of  de- 
composition,   it  has  long  been  known  ftat  at  0^ 
dorsk,  in  north  latitude  08^,  the  ground  is  alwayi 
frozen.    Near  Tobolsk,  no  ice  is  found  in  the  Gci, 
but  as  we  proceed  lo  the  eastward,  the  groaod-iee 
advances  farther  north.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  aiea- 
Burements  of  the  temperature  will  ebonly  be  nade 
at  different  depths  at  Takutzk,  and  by  methodi 
which  M.  Schargin  was  unable  lo  employ;  sin 
it  is  desirable  to  institute  an  inquiry  as  co  ike 
depth  at  which  the  ice  annually  disappesiB  near 
the  surface,  and  collect  information  on  the  depth 
of  ground-ice  generally  in  Siberia.    Jt  woaUi  also 
be  highly  gratifying  to  roe,  and  extremely  ioi^- 
esting  to  science  in  general,  if  the  Geographical 
Society  of  London,  would  coUeet  infimsatioo  re- 
specting the  extent  of  the  layer  of  gnnnd-Nae  in 
North  America,  the  thickness  wbieli  U  atauas, 
and  how  much  of  it  disappeare  by  the  soramer 
heat,  in  those  countries  over  which  tfae  fectonea  of 
the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company  are  disaovunaied. 
At  the  termination  of  the  reading  of  thW  paper, 
an  animated  discussion  took  place  oo  the  frasen 
soil  of  Siberia,  in  which  the  membeis  stated  dieir 
views  on  the  subgecL    It  appears  to  be  generally 
considered,  that  the  experiment  at  Yakvtzk  had 
notheen  made  with  sufficient  care,  to  aatbonie 
the  belief  that  the  frost  penetrates   to  ao  great  s 
depth  as  850  feet  below  the  surfece  of  the  globe; 
also  that  the  statements  of  M.  Arago  and  Vos 
Buch,  and  others  in  our  own  country,  on  the  ia- 
crease  of  temperature  in  proportion  to  the  distaooe 
from  the  surface,  were  fully  borne  out  by  the  ob- 
servation of  M.  Schargin;  and  almost  esaedyin 
the  same  ratio  as  hitherto  found.    Captain  Back 
stated,  that  in  his  many  years'  experience  io  the 
cold  regions  of  North  America,  even  in  the  heigbi 
of  an  arctic  summer,  he  had  never  ibund  tke 
ground  thawed  more  than  four  feet  below  the  aff- 
lace;  but  that  exneriments  on  the  sobiect  wot 
much  to  be  desiiii. 
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Prom  the  FarmGn'  Cabinet. 
MILCH   COWS. 

The  attention  of  farmera  is  invited  to  the 
consideration  of  the  character  and  condition  of 
our  milch  cows. 

How  much  oufflit  a  cow  to  yield  to  be  worth 
her  keeping  1  What  \b  the  averagre  time  that  our 
cows  are  in  milk  1  Is  there  much  it'  any  waste  of 
fodder  among  us  by  keeping  cattle  that  yield  little 
or  no  return  of  profit  1  Questions  like  these,  and 
there  are  many  such,  ought  to  be  put  and  an- 
swered :  it  may  turn  out  that  our  dairy  stock  is 
extremely  low  m  character,  and  its  management 
wasietul. 

If  something  like  an  averaiire  quality  of  milch 
cows  could  be  settled  to  afford  a  standard,  and 
it  should  be  understood  that  no  good  fanner  would 
keep  an  animal  for  milk  that  fell  below  it,  all  the 
cows  in  the  country  would  soon  come  up  to  the 
standard  and  go  beyond  it 

A  milch  cow  oi  medium  quaHty,  in  this  state, 
will  give,  it  is  supposed,  12  quarts  of  milk  per  day 
for  two  months  sAer  calving,  and  7  quarts  per  day 
on  grass  fi>r  the  next  4  months,  and  4  quarts  per 
day  for  the  following  2  months,  and  perhaps  two 
quarts  1  month  longer.  Altogether  lr500  quarts, 
in  a  year. 

It  takes  9  quarts  of  milk  to  make  a  pound  of 
butter,  and  4  Quarts  to  yield  a  pound  of  cheese. 
The  skim  milk  and  dairy  whey  may  be  valued 
at  S3  a  cow  per  annum. 

Now  a  cow  that  gives  1500  quarts  of  milk  in  a 
year,  produces  166  pounds  of  butter,  worth  16 
cents  per  pound,  $26  55 

Skim  milk  say  3  44 


in  a  very  short  time.  No  young  animal  of  pro- 
mising appearance  for  milk  would  go  to  the  but- 
cher. More  care  would  be  taken  ofyoung  stock. 
More  young  stock  would  be  retained  to  insure  a 
better  sefection  (or  milch  cows.  Farmers  would 
think  more  of  the  advantages  of  employing  builB  of 
the  improved  breed.  Heifers  would  be  milked  with 
great  care  and  very  thoroughly,  to  get  them  into 
the  habit  of  holding  out  longer  as-milkere.  If  they 
once  dry  early,  no  care  and  keeping  will  aAer- 
wards  correct  this  fault.  Heifers  with  the  first 
calf  will  be  fed  well,  and  with  some  additional 
care,  the  last  three  months  they  are  in  milk,  to 
make  them  hold  out. 

The  profit  of  a  milch  cow  is  not  generally  un- 
derstood. Milk  is  not  only  the  most  nutritious, 
but  the  cheapest  article  of  food.  The  food  neces- 
sary for  a  cow  in  full  milk,  does  not  exceed  in  price, 
one-third  of  what  is  neceesary  in  feeding  for  the 
butcher. 

These  few  remarks  are  hastily  made  to  draw 
out  farmers  on  this  subject.  There  is  a  irreat 
deal  to  be  said  upon  it,  and  a  great  many  facts 
to  the  purpose,  which  should  come  to  light. 
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Or  1600  quarts  of  milk  will  give  at  four  quarts 

to  the  pound  of  cheese,  374  pounds,  which  at  8 

cents  per  pound  will  be  (30  20 

Whey,  say  3  00 

933  00 

Nothing  is  said  of  the  worth  of  the  calf,  as  all 

the  milk  the  cow  gives  is  credited.    A  milch  cow's 

keepmg  one  year  cannot  be  short  of  925  in  the 

interior. 

Suppose  a  fanner  to  resolve  that  he  would  keep 
DO  cow  that  did  not  hold  out  a  good  milker,  9 
months  in  the  year— and  that  did  not  give  16 
<iuarts  of  milk  per  day  for  two  months  afler  calv- 
ing, and  12  quarts  per  day  the  next  four  months, 
and  six  quarts  per  day  the  next  three  months,  and 
two  quarts  per  day  the  month  following.  Such 
a  cow  would  3rield  per  annum  3000  quarts  of  milk. 
Here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  with  the  addition 
of  five  dollars  per  annum  to  the  cost  of  food  esti- 
mated for  a  cow,  the  net  profit  would  probably  be 
four-fold. 

Is  it  not  practicable  to  have  throughout  the 
country,  as  common  dairy  stock,  animals  as  good 
as  the  last  described? 

This  question  is  submitted  to  farmers  for  con- 
sideration. The  probability  is,  that  in  taking  come 
pains  to  get  stock  as  good,  they  would  graven 
better. 

If  the  various  modes  of  obtaining  this  object 
were  resorted  to  at  once  with  zeal  throughout  the 
country,  there  would  be  a  prodigious  improvement 


MEMORANDA  OF  LIMING.      PROPOSED  LKGIS- 
LATITK  PREMIUM* 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Famien'  Regfiter. 

CkarUs-cUy  County,  August  15, 1338. 

In  my  memorandum  book  I  find  the  following 
sentences,  which,  if  they  will  be  of  any  use  to 
those  who  are  using  calcareous  manure,  or  begin- 
ning to  do  BO,  they  are  very  welcome  to  them. 

1  commenced  the  use  of  lime  in  the  vear  1823 
at  Weycmoke;  put  on  at  the  rate  of  half  a  bushel 
of  burned  shells  to  every  18  feet  square;  do  not 
think  I  ever  had  any  increase  of  the  corn  crop  the 
first  year;  have  observed  it  always  looked  greener. 
Never  failed  in  a  crop  of  clover  on  limed  land,  no 
matter  how  poor,  or  how  much  galled  or  gullied. 
The  most  benefit  ever  received  from  liming,  was 
on  a  broom-straw  old  field;  first  burned  (the  straw) 
then  limed  before  ploughing,  at  the  usual  rate. 
Sufiered  to  grow  up  again  in  broom-straw;  plough- 
ed in  the  spring  ana  sufiered  to  remain  till  the 
(all;  fallowed  and  put  in  wheat;  Qa  poor  worn-out 
reddish  soil,  rather  sandy;)  it  produced  15  bushels 
of  wheat;  a  fine  crop  of  clover  succeeded — then 
wheat  (lost  by  rust)-— cora,  a  fine  crop,  about  6} 
barrels;  (wheat  entirely  destroyed  by  the  previous 
winter;)  clover,  a  fine  crop;  wheat,  26  bushels  to 
the  acre;  now  in  com  of  an  unusual  large  growth, 
much  affected  by  the  present  drought,  out  will,  I 
venture  to  say,  produce  between  5  and  6  barrels 
of  corn;  a  good  season  would  produce  over  ten; 
has  never  been  manured;  plastered  once  in  the 
spring,  the  year  af\er  it  was  limed.  Have  been 
in  the  habit  every  year  of  mixing  lime  with  ma- 
nure, alwavs  with  increased  benefit  For  the  last 
four  years  have  used  marl  in  that  way.  I  believe 
one  hundred  bushels  of  marl,  such  as  is  got  from 
Cabin  Point,  or  Cogsrin's  Point,  will  do  as  much 
permanent  good  as  300  put  on  alone;  it  ensures  a 
great  growth  of  clover,  and  I  think  the  sooner  the 
vegetable  matter  is  applied  aAer  the  application  of 
the  calcareous  matter,  the  greater,  quicker,  and 
the  more  permanent  the  advantage  to  be  deriv^. 

On  an  acre  of  land,  in  a  field  1  have  limed  of 
,150  acres,  I  put  one  peck  of  lime  or  burned  shells 
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to  the  18  feet  «quare;  on  an  adjoining  acre  I  put 
one  buflhel  to  the  pamc  area,  marked  with  cypress 
shini^les;  have  never  been  able  to  diBCover  any 
difference.  The  field  has  been  in  corn  twice,  in 
wheat  twice,  oats  once,  and  clover  twice  since.  I 
have  showed  it  to  a  number  of  gentlemen.  I 
have  limed  different  pieces  of  land,  twice  for  four 
years  in  succefmion,  putting  on  the  same  quantity 
Hfl  at  first;  have  never  seen  any  advantafre  result- 
innr  fo  the  crops.  1  think  the  use  of  lime  has  less- 
ened our  liability  to  autumnal  diseases.  On  all 
crops  lime  is  beneficial  the  second  year;  oats  and 
peas,  I  think,  it  improves  the  first  year.  One  hun- 
dred bushels  of  marl  with  the  quantity  of  manure 
necessary  for  turnips,  on  one  and  a  half  acre,  will 
produce  twice  as  many  as  the  same  land  with  the 
manure  only;  the  marl  to  be  well  incorporated 
with  the  manure,  and  mixed  some  4  or  6  months 
previous.  This  mixture  is  the  finest  manure  for 
celery;  renders  it  sweet  and  very  tender,  increases 
the  growth  one-third. 

I  have  put  lime  on  the  surfhce,  harrowing  it  in 
only,  ploughed  it  in  with  small  ploughs,  with  four- 
horse  ploughs,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year; 
have  never  discovered  any  material  difierenoe; 
concluded  it  was  only  necessary  to  use  it,  no  mat- 
ter how,  where,  or  when,  and  the  tide-water  re- 
gion of  the  Old  Dominion  will  rise,  phffinix-like, 
with  increased  health,  and  wealth.  Already  has 
our  assessor,  Mr.  William  Tyler,  affixed  nearly 
one-third  on  the  value  of  my  land  since  the  last 
assessment;  and  I  assure  you  he  is  a  judge  in 
those  matters,  being  one  of  our  most  intelligent 
and  successful  farmers,  and  one  who  has  been  in- 
timately acquainted  with  my  lands  his  whole  life. 
As  this  is  an  instance  of  advantage  to  the  state, 
and  there  are  twenty  such  other  cases  in  this 
county,  would  it  not  be  advisable  that  the  legisla- 
ture should  offer  a  premium  e(|ual  at  least  to  the 
increase  of  the  amount  of  taxation  for  calc&reous 
improvement  of  every  ten,  twenty,  or  one  hundred 
acresi  in  twenty  years,  I  would  lay  a  wager,  no 
farmer  in  the  man  and  lime  regions  of  Virginia, 
would  have  a  note  in  any  bank,  or  any  other  note 
which  he  would  not  be  able  to  liquidate  at  matu- 
rity. And  it  would  do  more  to  lessen  the  necessi- 
ly  of  banks  than  any  other  law  they  could  pass, 
for  the  very  reason  that  farmers  would  have  no 
necessity  for  them;  and  being  able  to  be  always 
punctual  in  their  payments  to  merchants,  it  would 
lessen  very  much  their  (the  merchants')  demands 
on  the  banks. 

John  Minoe. 


From  tile  Farmcn' Cabinet. 
DESTRUCTIVE     U^SECTS. 

Not  only  thorns  and  thistles,  but  hopts  of  nox- 
ious insects  have  been  inflicted  on  degenerate 
roan.  My  attention  has  been  chiefly  directed 
against  the  latter  evil. 

The  character  of  some  of  these  insects  will  be 
described  in  treating  of  my  warfare  against  them. 

The  Peach  Insect, — ^I'hc  first  in  my  series,  is 
probably  of  American  orimn,  as  in  no  system  of 
entomology  can  I  find  a  description  of  the  insect 
which  has  proved  so  destructive  to  our  peach 
trees.  I  have  to  rely  on  my  own  observation  for 
its  history  and  description.  It  was  probably  un- 
observed by  us  prior  to  the  present  century. 

In  the  autumn  of  1800,  I  first  saw  the  fatal 


malady  in  the  peach  trees  about  Philadelphi?: 
the  next  year  it  had  reached  Burlington,  and 
thence  continued    its  march    northward     about 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  a-year.    In  1807,  to  a 
choice  collection  of  fniit  of  my  own,  every  tree 
had  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  the  yellows :  a 
few  miles  north  escaped  that  year.     Having  maJe 
a  careful  dissection  by  splitting  and  barking  se- 
veral trees,  I  could  discover  no  cauee,  bat  rava^pf 
of  the  worms  between  the  bark  and  wood.    Co^ 
lecting  a  number  of  the  worms,  I  confined  tbesi 
in  glass  and  hatched  from  them  the  perfect  tnsec:: 
moth  or  miller,  small  in  comparison  vriih  the  worni: 
white  or  light  gray,  with  dark  spots,  winoscnr.- 
volute,  like  the  section  of  a  crow-quill  aplit  loas-- 
tudinally.    This  phaleua  or  moth  lays  its  egg? 
on  the  leaves  of  the  peach  tree ;  when  haicheii, 
the  larva  or  maggot  subsists  itself  first  on  the  kaL 
until  It  has  acquired  sufficient  size  and  enersy  ^ 
migrate  to  a  more  suitable  and  permanent  hoiae 
for  winter :  this  is  between  the  bark  and  wood  of 
the  tree  near  the  ground.    Here  it  eolargeiii? 
domicil ;  a  sickly  state  of  the  tree  lblk>wB,  and  i^ 
they  congregate  in  sufficient  numbers  to  circuci- 
vent  the  tree,  certain  death  is  theconaeqnenee,  by 
intercepting  the  communication  between  the  rost 
and  body  of  the  tree. 

The  larva  of  the  peach  insect  is  herbivorooL 
and  in  this  state  of  existence  subsists  on  the  tender 
lining  of  the  bark;  living  in  a  cleanly  manner,  it 
deposits  all  filth  outside  the  door,  by  the  daft 
powder  appearance  of  which  its  abode  may  be  de- 
tected.   In  its  chrysalold  state,  its  appearance  is 
smooth  and  glassy.     It  fiiequentiy  happens  wb«i 
seeking  these  worms,  a  chiysalis  very  differeoi  is 
found;  this  is  the  sirex  or  tailed  waspj  the  natural 
enemy  of  the  peach  worm,  the  sirex  is  a  restlesi, 
fidge^  insect,  resembling  the  wasp;  its  yooog, 
like  that  of  the  other  wasps  and    horoets,  k 
carnivorous.     It  may   be    observed    about  iht 
neighborhood  of  the  peach  worm's  habitation,  at 
the  door  of  which  it  lays  its  em;  the  pcoJoct, 
a  worm,  creeps  into  the  bowels  or  the  peach-wonn, 
feeds  on  its  carcass,  and  gocapies  its  coaL    lu 
chrysalis,  unlike  that  of  the  peach-worm,  ia  roogh 
and  filthy,  caused  by  the  sweat  and  wntliif^  of 
the  victim  of  its  rapacity. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  notieiiu^tiie  sirex, 
because,  being  a  usurper  of  the  abode  of  its  foster 
parent,  it  has  been  falsely  accused  of  being  the 
mother  of  mischief,  instead  of  a  friendly  ally,  which 
should  be  patronized.  Among  othen,  th«  Sussex 
New  Jersey  Register,  had,  aSiut  six  years  ago, 
a  belligerent  article  against  this  supposed  enemy. 

Knowing  that,  even  in  a  moderate  degree,  kmt 
proves  fatal  to  the  cut-worm,  I  was  led  to  try  ite  ef- 
fect on  the  peach- worm;  having  placed  severed  in 
the  hollow  of  my  hand,  I  found  that  water  not  un- 
comfortable to  my  skin,  killed  them.  I  thence  com- 
menced applying  boiling  water  from  a  watering  pot, 
(without  the  nose,)  pouring  it  around  the  tree, 
about  18  inches  above  the  ground  in  sufiicient  quan- 
tity to  heat  the  bark ;  the  quantity  was  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  thickness  of  the  bark  and  size  of 
the  tree;  this  proved  completely  succesBful  for  se- 
veral years,  and  as  long  as  it  was  continued. 

The  time  for  using  the  heat,  was  the  last  of  sum- 
mer, and  again  the  middle  of  the  autumn,  lest 
some  micrht  have  escaped  or  more  recently  arrived. 

The  CuUtDorm.—ThiB  is  the  ofisprin^  of  the 
phulana  devastators  wings  horizontal^  white  with 
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mall  dark  spots;  under  wings  orange;  conceals  it- 
leir  from  the  sun  during  the  day ;  lays  its  eggs 
lear  the  root  of  grasses.  These  worms  are  of  a 
bluish  color,  and  mey  travel  only  in  the  night;  they 
ut  oif  young  cabbages,  beans  and  com;  the  lat- 
er injured  but  not  destroyed  by  them. 

To  shun  its  depredations  in  gardens,  be  careful 
o  plant  at  a  distance  from  any  grass  plot  or  lawn. 

have  lost  an  entire  crop  of  late-planted  beans 
\y  them,  by  planting  near  a  srass  plot.  Frequent 
luperficial  noing,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  by  ex- 
K)8ing  to  the  sun,  proves  fatal  to  many  of  them. 

Turnip  fly y  is  another  familiar  enemy.  I  have 
vitnessed  many  a  crop  of  cabbages  and  cauliflower 
ilants,  also  melons  and  cucumbers,  destroyed  by 
hese  minute  insects.  To  obviate  this,  on  the  first 
nentioned  small  seeds  being  sown,  1  have  wetted 
he  ground  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  more  with 
>oiling  hot  water,  thus  destroying  the  flies  and 
heir  eggs,  and  at  the  same  time  expediting  the 
^rmination  of  the  seed.  For  melons  and  cucum- 
mrs  I  sow  and  rake  radish  or  turnip  seed,  on  and 
iround  each  hill;  the  flies  are  attracted  by  these, 
heir  more  favorite  food,  from  the  melons,  &c. 
Against  the  striped  bug,  another  destroyer  of  me- 
ons,  a  brood  of  young  chickens  is  a  sumclentpro- 
ection  for  a  whole  garden. 

I  do  not  persume  to  think  the  above  the  only  or 
)est  means  of  abating  the  evils  we  suffer  from  in- 
leets;  my  object  is  raUier  to  elicit  from  others  the 
esult  of  their  observation  and  experience;  the  sub- 
ect,  in  my  view,  is  important.  Has  any  one, 
Dore  fortunate  than  myself)  discovered  the  insect, 
br  insect  it  most  probably  is,  that  produces  the  de- 
brming  warts  and  threatened  destruction  of  our 
»lum  trees'} 

A  knoiviedge  of  the  agent  might  lead  to  the 
neans  of  counteracting  the  influence.  May  we 
lot  hope  that  some  means  may  l>e  discovered  lor 
)alliating  the  impendinff  evils  from  the  wheat  in- 
lect,  by  fire  or  smoke  of  some  offensive  kind,  as  of 
loms  or  hoofs  of  animals,  made  in  the  evening,  at  a 
)articular  stage  of  the  opening  ear.  Many  remedies 
md  some  of  much  practical  utility  have  been  sug- 
gested against  the  Hessian  fly.  We  ought  not  to 
lubmit  to  nor  look  lightly  on  these  pests. — Anti, 
nsignificant  as  they  appear  in  our  view,  have 
)een  suffered  to  multiply  to  such  an  extent  on  the 
sland  of  Granada,  that  a  premium  of  £2,000 
iterling  has  been  offered  from  the  public  treasury, 
br  the  best  plan  of  their  destruction.  Poison  and 
ires  are  employed. 

Let  us  exert  our  enei^es  against  the  whole 
ace  of  these  dtstruciioe  tnsecU;  let  us  devote  a 
Bw  houra  each  year  to  this  warfare,  and  although 
70  may  not  gather  laurels,  we  shall  assuredly 
eap  a  rich  bounty.  Sjbn icx. 

JUnderhookf  March^  1836. 


republieatioD,  with  marked  commendation,  as  exhibit- 
ing the  rare  merit  in  a  writer  of  coming  forward,  vo- 
luntarily and  readily,  to  confess  that  he  had  been  in  er- 
ror in  a  previous  communicafion,  and  that  under  that 
error,  he  had  been  aiding  to  deceive,  when  he  meant  to 
instruct  bis  brother  farmers.  Many,  in  due  time, 
have  discovered  that  they  had  previously  published  er- 
roneous opinions;  but  few  have  enough  moral  courage 
and  sense  of  duty  to  make  th''  proper  atonement. — 
£d.  Far.  Rsq.] 

From  Uie  Franklin  Fanner. 

MidwM,  Woodford  Cb.,  Ky.,  Aug.  15, 1838. 

Dear  Sir — ^The  object  of  writing  communica- 
tions for  the  public  should  be  to  diffuse  useful  in- 
formation, and  they  should,  therefore,  only  convey 
facta.  £rrors  which  are  likely  to  have  an  evil 
tendency,  should  be  corrected.  False  theories 
and  half-tried  experiments,  though  frequently  pro- 
mulged  from  the  purest  motives,  oflen  do  great  in- 
jury; and  yet  to  hold  the  secret  possession  of  farts, 
noarded  up  for  the  purpose  of  selfish  emolument, 
without  regard  for  tne  good  of  others,  is  mean  and 
selfish  in  the  extreme.  Taking  the  position,  that 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  one,  to  do  as  little  harm 
and  as  much  good  as  possible,  I  hasten  to  correct, 
and  thereby  counteract  the  evil  effect  that  might 
be  produced  in  consequence  of  a  recommendation 
which  1  made,  of  bulteting  sows  instead  of  spay- 
ing them,  under  the  signature  of  '*Woodlbrd 
Farmer."  Although  Mr.  Davis  was  successful, 
in  his  first  operations,  others  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful, and  I  have  undoubted  authority  to  state 
that  bulletinf^  toiU  not  annoer  as  a  snratltute  for 
spaying,  which,  in  justice  to  myself  as  the  author 
of  that  recommendation,  and  ibr  the  public  good, 
I  hereby  make  known  the  facts  as  communicated 
tome. 


lULLETINO  AS  A  SUBSTITUTB  FOR  SPAYIRO. 

[At  page  285  of  this  volume  we  republished  an  ar- 
icle  in  recommendation  of  "bulleting"  as  a  substitute 
or  spaying.  The  following  extracts,  fix>m  another 
ind  more  recent  source,  serve,  the  one  to  contradict, 
ind  the  other  to  leave  questionable,  the  utility  of  the 
lubstitute  before  proposed.  But  in  addition  to  this 
pround  ol  value  of  the  letter  of  Mr.  Smith,  it  deserves 


BiBD  Smith. 

Remark. — We  have  known  bulleting  to  succeed 
well.  It  would  be  an  inquiry  well  worthy  of  at- 
tention, to  ascertain  the  circumstances  under  which 
bulleting,  as  a  substitute  for  spaying,  both  suc- 
ceeds and  fails.— Jni.  /V.  Farmer, 


From  the  Franklin  Fanner. 
RENEWING  OLD  HANDSAWS. 

I  am  in  possession  of  an  improvement  which,  if 
you  think  worth  communicating  to  the  mechanics 
and  farmers,  is  at  your  service.  In  the  year  1813, 
in  Harrison  county,  Ky.,  I  had  a  very  fine  hand- 
saw, which  some  of  my  apprentices  rendered  un- 
fit for  use.  She  had  what  is  termed  by  mecha- 
nics, a  spring  or  broken  back,  or  joint  in  her,  and 
was  thrown l>y.  I  tried  several  experiments  to  re- 
move the  spring  and  at  last  fell  on  the  following 
plan: — 1  took  a  blacksmith's  hand-hammer  witE 
a  smooth  face  and  laid  the  saw  on  a  smooth  anvil, 
and  hammered  it  lengthwise  where  the  spring  or 
joint  seemed  to  be.  1  hammered  it  in  the  centre 
of  the  width,  which  removed  the  ioint,  and  she 
was  straight  and  stiff  as  ever,  and  was  no  more 
liable  to  have  a  sprint  or  joint  than  any  new  saw, 
and  performed  as  well  as  usual.  If  the  hammer 
and  anvil  are  smooth,  no  one  will  ever  observe 
that  it  has  been  done.    1  have  straightened  a 
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great  number  ofuBeiesi  saivfl  thus  and  made  them 
Ifood  as  new,  and  have  communicated  thit  me- 
thod of  doing  it,  io  many  of  my  brother  mecha- 
nics ill  Kentucky  and  other  fitates.  And  now,  aa 
a  mechanic  and  farmer,  have  thought  for  several 
years  of  having  this  information  published  to  the 
world,  for  there  are  thousands  of  handsaws  thrown 
aside  as  useless,  tor  want  of  a  knowledge  how  to 
restore  them  to  usefulness. 

J.  H.  WrwT WORTH, 

MiUwright  ofKentudof, 


Pfom  the  If sw  Hsapiliira  SUk-Orower. 
PMOriT  OF  DEAR   LIME  U8BD  AS  If  AH  IT  KB. 

Mr.  Cooke — You  requested  me  to  be  more  par- 
ticular in  relation  to  my  experimeoC  with  lime  in 
growing  wheat. 

The  cost  of  lime  in  this  vicinity  is  from  four 
dollars  to  four  dollars  and  a  half  per  cask.  I  ob- 
tained mine  b^  going  to  Weatherstield  with  my 
own  team  for  it.  It  costs  from  a  dollar  and  a  half 
to  two  dollars  per  cask  at  the  kiln,  with  the  cask, 
or  fitly  cents  less  without. 

My  mode  of  applying  it  in  compost  was  as  fol- 
lows:—Having  a  quantity  of  meadow  mud,  chip 
manure,  Itc,  on  hand,  f  put  a  layer  of  that  three 
or  lour  inches  thick,  then  a  layer  of  unslacked 
lime,  of  perhaps  an  inch  in  thickness,  then  another 
layer  ol  compost,  and  so  on  alternately  until  my 
linte  was  all  worked  up.  It  remained  in  this  situ- 
ation a  week  or  two,  until  the  lime  was  complete- 
ly slaked  by  the  moisture  of  the  compost,  when  it 
was  shoveled  over  and  thoroughly  mixed.  It  was 
Ihea  applied  to  the  land;  ploughed  in  and  well 
mixed  with  the  soil  by  harrowing. 

How  much  of  the  crop  should  be  attributed  to 
the  lime,  I  know  not,  but  am  of  opinion  that 
enough  to  pay  the  extra  expense  was  obtained  in 
consequence  of  using  it— so  that  if  it  benefits  the 
land  hereafter,  it  will  be  net  gain.  I  am  decided- 
ly of  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  apply  it  in  compost 
than  any  other  way.  I  tried  various  experiments 
with  slaked  lime  as  a  top-dressing,  without  any 
apparent  effect 

1  have  used  lime  but  one  season,  and  that  an 
unpropitious  one;  perhaps  further  experiments  will 
modify  my  present  opinion  of  its  utility,  as  well 
as  of  the  best  mode  of  applying  it.  In  that  case 
you  may  expect  to  hear  from  me  again. 

J.  K.  Smith. 
Dublin,  January  Ut,  1^38. 


SEEDLING   CANTON   MULBERRY   TREES. 
To  die  Editor  of  the  Farmera*  Register. 

Gwrgeimon^  D,  C.  Sept.  Ut,  1838. 
I  send  you  above,  an  impression  from  a  leaf  of 
a  new  variety  of  mulberry;  it  is  not  so  large  as 
the  leaf  of  the  moras  muUicaulis;  but  1  think 
thicker  and  softer,  and  will  prove,  I  have  no  doubt, 
a  valuable  acquisition.  1  procured  lust  winter, 
through  the  department  of*  state,  a  pound  of  this 
seed,  from  the  consul  of  the  United  States,  at 
Canton,  China— represented  by  him  to  be  the 
mulberry  most  esteemed  in  that  country,  for  feed- 
ing silk-worms.    I  had  not  much  confidence  in  it,  * 


as  i  had  heard  and  seen  so  many  statements,  tb.-- 
good  kinds  of  mulberries  coukl  not  be  propag-ditj 
from  seed,  or  that  they  did  not  follow  itieir  kiim. 
That  doctrine  may  be  true  generally ;  bat  t.^ 
plant  is  an  exception,  as  they  are  all  alike,  w  6r 
as  I  can  judge — though  some  are  very  tall  aod 
thrifty,  and  others,  where  they  staod  Tvry  thici  .s 
the  seed  beds,  are  low  and  delicate.  The  lerd'  l4 
which  an  impression  is  annexed,  is  from  a  f4d  j 
about  three  feet  high;  and  there  are  thousaniLB  a 
tlie  beds  as  good. 

They  have  in  NortharoptoD,  Maaaachosetis,  s 
variety  they  call  the  Canton  mulberryy  more  «- 
teemed  there  than  even  the  mullfCBults.  I  koor 
not  whether  mine  be  the  same;  bot  it  oenaio/> 
bears  a  larger  leaf  than  any  mulberry  I  have  ever 
seen  except  the  muUieaalu,  and  much  resembla 
this  latter  in  so  many  particulare  that  1  think  it  s 
probably  the  original  tree  from  which  the  muKicsb- 
lit,  by  artificial  means,  hae  been  produeed.  Tbec 
seedhngs  have  withstood  the  heat  and  drosfktot' 
this  scorching  summer,  better  than  any  thisc[ 
else  in  the  garden.  I  would  sell  a  few  ihopBasd 
of  them.    Veiy  respectftiily,  your  obed't.  serrt 

J.  Mason, Jr. 

[The  impression  of  the  leif  is  6|  by  5|  inches,  ud 
Dot  lobed.  We  have  never  seen  any  of  the  Cutn 
malbeny  trees  of  Northampton;  neither  that  of  1>!. 
Stebbins  (described  by  bim  at  page  257  of  Fsmea' 
Renter,)  nor  Mr.  Wliitmarsh*s  &nKM0  'Ck^- 
nese  malbeny"  seedling;  and  if  it  wen  otherwiK, 
the  identity  or  difference  could  not  be  proooaBCM 
upon,  merely  by  comparison  with  the  pictoRMsL 
But  the  description  given  by  Mr.  Maaoa,  aeeai  Id 
sgree  very  well  with  that  of  the  Canton,  as  gives  bj 
others.  The  reason  why  the  latter  is  pieftncd  ii 
Msssachnsetts,  is  not  becanse  of  its  superier  tiIik, 
but  because  it  is  more  fit  to  withstand  the  ligottm 
climate  of  that  region.  It  will  scarcely  be  prefenvd 
in  any  place  where  the  muWcaulu  will  grow  veil  ud 
safely.  Though  we  have  no  frith,  in  geaeisl,  is  the 
seeds  of  any  mulberry  bringing  with  ccftuaty  tbc 
same  variety  as  the  parent  tree,  we  sdswt  fUJIfr. 
Mason  han  good  ground  (in  the  similar  appesianee  of 
all  the  plants,)  for  considering  that  his  Idnd  is  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  He  is  mistaken  in  sappoun^ 
that  the  leaves  of  his  kind  are  the  largesl  oC  aay 
except  the  wmWcsii/ii.  This  will  be  evident  to  hia 
on  referring  to  a  piece  ia  a  previous  pait  of  ttas  ssm- 
ber,  (at  page  417,>  in  which  the  sizes  of  leaves  of  tke 
native  mulberry,  and  also  of  sundry  seedlings,  uc 
stated.— En.  Fas.  Reg.] 


From  Uie  Franklin  Fi 


Many  of  our  most  thrifly  farmers  oF  the  esst 
srrind  their  hoes,  and  take  a  file  to  their  fields  with 
them  to  sharpen  them  when  dull,  with  as  much 
regularity  as  they  take  a  whetstone  with  them  v 
the  meadow.  Thoae  who  have  never  used  i 
ground  hoe  would  be  astonished  at  the  compan- 
tive  ease  and  expedition  with  which  he  can  prcs^ 
cute  his  work  with  that  useful  little  implement. 
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SICK    CULTURB    AND    M0LB1BRRY    SPECULA- 

Tioir. 

The  editorial  article  on  this  subject  which  appears 
hk  this  number,  (page  889)  was  in  t3rpe  (except  the 
closing  postscript,)  before  the  reception  of  the  com- 
tnunicatjon  of  Thomas  Hicks,  esq.,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  preceding  number  (page  878) ;  and  the 
first-named  article  was  expected  to  have  been  present- 
ed, in  the  proper  order  of  time,  before  the  latter.  Our 
absence  caused  the  omissiDn^-and  the  consequent 
awkwardness  of  appeatance  of  our  notes  to  Mr.  Hicla* 
letter,  which  Were  written  to  follow,  though  in  fact 
they  preceded  the  publication  of  the  older  article. 

It  has  happened  upon  several  occasionsy  in  this 
work*  that  a  communication  exhibiting  errors  and  mis- 
takes of  the  writer,  has  served  to  bring  forth  correct 
and  fall  information  on  the  subject,  from  others  better 
informed.  We  hope,  and  have  now  reason  to  expect, 
that  such  will  be  the  fruit  of  our  remarlcs  on  what 
may  be  termed  (in  more  than  one  sense)  the  mytlery 
of  silk-culture  in  this  country.  We  have  been  seek- 
ing, by  other  means,  as  well  as  by  the  publication  of 
the  article  referred  to,  (and  its  still  eariier  communi- 
cation in  the  proof  sheet,)  to  obtain  infonnation  on  tiiis 
interesting  subject;  and  we  are  promised,  and  hope  to 
receive,  in  part,  before  the  appearance  of  this  number, 
from  two  very  intelligent  and  well-inlbrmed  corres- 
pondents, interesting  and  valuable  information  on  dif- 
ferent braaches  ef  this  subject. 

In  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  printing  of 
the  articlo  referred  to,  we  have  heard  of  circumstances 
which,  if  of  eariier  occurrence,  would  have  varied  the 
details,  and  some  of  the  inferences,  though  they  serve 
to  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  general  views  there 
presented.  The  demand  for  plants  of  the  Chinese 
mulberry  has  indeed  so  greatly  increased  at  the  north, 
that  every  plant  and  cutting  now  in  Virginia,  may  be 
sold  this  year  to  northern  purchasers  at  the  highest 
prices.  To  our  previous  views  and  recommendations, 
therefore,  we  would  add  the  advice  to  all  who  have 
plants  to  spare,  not  to  sell  any  to  speculators  lower 
than  at  the  highest  prices;  to  raise  as  many  plants  as 
possible  in  1889,  from  the  stock  retained,  and  to  be 
prepared  then  to  supply  the  whole  country,  at  greatly 
reduced  prices,  and  yet  at  greater  profits  than  the  high- 
est prices  at  present  would  give.  Every  single  bud 
planted  next  spring,  and  well  taken  care  of,  will  pro- 
duce fiom  10  to  70  buds— say  not  less  than  30  on  an 
average;  and  therefore  at  a  half-cent,  or  even  a  quar- 
ter-cent the  bud,  the  stock  of  1889  will  yield  a  much 
greater  sum  than  the  present  growing  stock  at  2  cents 
the  bud,  or  26  or  SO  cents  the  rooted  plant.  But  whe- 
ther the  sales  are  made  this  year  at  the  present  high 
price,  or  next  year  at  much  lower,  it  is  gratifying  that 
the  course  of  trade  is  so  completely  turned,  and  that 
northern  purchasers  are  now  coming  to  the  south  for 
supplies,  and  that  this  year  more  money  will  thus  be 
paid  to  Virginia,  than  all  that  the  northern  nursery- 
men have  before  got  from  us  for  their  immature  and 
defective  planto,  with  which  this  state  was  stocked. 

It  is  not  merely  the  iag9  of  speculation,  stimulated 
Vol.  VI.— M 


by  legislative  bounties,  that  has  caused  this  great  de- 
mand at  the  north.  There  is  a  real  and  great  scarcity 
of  morui  muiHeaulis,  caused  by  the  immense  loss  of 
cuttings  by  the  wet  and  cold  weather  of  last  winter 
and  eariy  spring,  and  the  drought  of  summer. 

The  following  communication  to  the  Petersburg  In- 
telligencer shows  that  our  lat«  correspondent,  Mr. 
Hicks,  of  Brunswick,  has  already  been  well  paid  (and 
it  was  by  northein  purchases,)  for  his  enterprise. 
Agents  of  sundry  large  dealers  and  speculators  have 
already  gone  through  lower  Viiginia,  and  have  en^ 
gaged  (and,  we  fear,  generally  at  half  the  price  they 
were  willing  to  pay,)  all  the  plants  of  the  manu  mui- 
Ucaidis  they  could  find  for  sale. 

LaufrmcevilU,  Mug.  28<A,  1888. 

**I  think  the  nublic  ought  to  know  that  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Hicks,  of  this  county,  the  year  before  last,  and 
last  year,  laid  out  $245  m  Chinese  mulberry  trees; 
and  this  fall  will  have  for  sale  80,000  trees.  Two 
days  ago  he  sold  20,000  to  some  gentlemen  in  Penn- 
sylvania, at  26  cents  a  tree — ^the  residue  he  reserves  to 
sell  in  th'iA  vicinity;  having  realized  the  handsome  sum 
of  $7,600,  from  so  inconsiderable  an  outlay,  in  so  short 
a  time.  Mr.  Hicks  expects  to  have,  by  fall  twelve 
months,  160,000  trees  more  for  sale,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility will  get  neariy  or  quite  as  much  per  tree.  He 
has  also  commenced,  the  past  season,  making  silk,  and 
has  succeeded  beyond  his  expectations,  demonstrating 
that  our  country  is  congenial  to  the  production  of  thu 
beautiful  and  valuable  article.  Mr.  H.  deserves  the 
thanks,  and  has  the  congratulations,  of  the  community, 
tor  his  enterprise  and  success  in  introducing  a  new 
source  of  revenue  and  profit  to  the  country." 

Having  written  to  Mr.  Hicks  to  know  whether  this 
statement  was  entirely  correct,  he  has  stated  in  reply 
that  the  writer  had  made  some  mistakes,  which  he  cor- 
rects, as  follows:— <*Tfae  outlay  for  my  plants  was  $346 
instead  of  $246;  and  the  time  allotted  me  to  raise  the 
trees  is  one  year  more  than  I  have  been  employed.  I 
never  saw  a  Chinese  mulberry  tree  until  last  year, 
(summer  of  1887.)  I  think  it  probable  I  may  be  able 
to  plant  200,000  cuttings  next  spring,  instead  of  160,* 
000.  The  balance  of  the  letter  is  all  correct."— "If  I 
had  not  sold  the  20,000  trees,  they  would  now  bring 
me  $1000  more  than  I  am  to  receive."— This  letter  is 
dated  September  8th,  which  was  12  days  only  after 
the  sale  had  been  made. 

Since  the  20th  of  August,  the  agents  of  at  least  five 
different  and  distant  muUicauHs  dealers  have  visited 
this  place,  for  the  purpose  of  purehasing  the  plants 
which  are  in  and  near  Petersburg.  Most  of  these 
agents  have  come  since  the  first  of  these  lines  were 
written.  So  rapid  and  violent  has  been  the  rise  o^ 
the  muUicaulU  speculation,  that  our  monthly  publica- 
tion can  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  its  progress.  For  the 
last  month,  almost  daily  reports  would  have  been  ne- 
cessary to  show  the  state  of  the  trade  and  the  extent  of 
the  demand.  Considering  that  the  northern  states  are 
the  original  seat,  and  still  the  principal  scene,  of  this 
specalatien— the  great  void  which  still  is  to  fill, 
threughout  both  the  north  and  the  south,  for  actual  as 
well  as  speculative  demand— the  difficulty  with  which 
young  fitii/<icaii2ts  plants  are  raised  in  the  north,  and  the 
far  greater  vigor  in  growing  and  after-value  of  those 
raised  in  Virginiar-it  will  not  be  more  strange  than  the 
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praMnt  state  of  things,  if  very  high  prices  shoald  contl- 
nae  to  be  maiottined  through  another  year.  Bat  all 
pmdent  holders  and  planters  here  ooght  so  to  act  as  to  be 
prepared  to  meet  a  great  reduction  of  price.  The  few 
persons  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  many  growing 
plants,  of  coarse,  will  do  right  to  make  the  most  of  the 
present  demand  for  their  surplus  stock.  But  with  a 
view  to  all  interests,  it  will  be  better  to  plant  next 
spring  than  lo  sell  alfroad  now;  as  8  cents,  or  even 
6  cents  the  tree,  in  1839,  will  pay  a  for  better  profit, 
than  to  sell  the  stock  grown  in  1838  for  four  times 
those  prices — which  may  now  be  readily  obtained. 
Much  money  must  be  brought  into  Virginia  from  other 
states  by  the  mania  for  this  trade;  and  so  far  and  to 
effect  a  general  spreading  of  the  mul/tcou/u,  which 
this  mania  certainly  will,  it  will  produce  much  be- 
nefit to  public  interests.  But  when  the  violent  fever 
shall  have  subsided,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  as  great  a  re- 
action (or  non-action)  will  follow  the  unnatural  ex- 
citement; and  that  the  proper  business  and  regular  and 
good  profits  of  silk-culture  will  be  sconied  and  ne- 
glected. 


From  Uie  (British)  Qaartorly  Journal  of  .Africuiture. 
THE  CULTURlfi   OF     RHUBARB. 

My  notice  of  this  exquisite  vegetable  shall  be 
eonnprised  in  a  lew  lines ;  but  these,  I  trust,  will 
avail  to  extend  its  culture  more  and  more;  (or  any 
thing  more  productive,  salubrious,  profitable,  and 
expressly  suitable  to  the  purposes  of  the  cottager, 
can  scarcely  be  found  in  the  entire  list  of  vegeta- 
ble product ionH.  A  few  years  only  have  elapsed 
since  the  rhubarlic  hybrid,  green  rhubarb,  was 
cultivated  for  tarts;  and  held  in  very  slight  estima- 
tion: but  since  the  introduction  of  the  larger  (giant) 
varieties,  the  demand  has  increased  with  surpris- 
ing rapidity.  Of  the  two  sorts  which  I  earnestly 
reeommeoded,  one  is  called,  if  I  mistake  not,  Rad- 
ford^ a  acarUt  Goliah  ;  and  the  other  is  a  small  red 
variety  which  is  crimson  throughout  when  boiled 
or  baked.  These  will  supply  the  table  from  April 
to  August,  and  suffice  for  every  purpose. 

Culture. — Liet  I  he  ground  be  prepared  pre- 
cisely ae  for  aspnragus  beds.  Select  clean  offsets, 
with  two  or  three  bold  eyes :  the  first  week  in 
March  is  a  very  suitable  season.  The  eyes  or  buds 
of  the  Goliah  will  be  of  a  deep,  rich  red,  hence 
its  name  :  the  leaves,  however,  and  stalks  are 
green,  though  of  different  hues,  and  the  latter  are 
spotted  and  streaked  with  red.  In  the  smaller 
pink  variety  the  red  tint  prevnils  throughout. 

The  plants  of  the  great  Croliah  should  beset 
firmly  in  the  soil,  five  feet  apart,  or  ^y^  feet  one 
way  and  four  feet  another  :  the  smaller  kind  may 
be  set  three  feet  asunder,  plant  from  plant,  giving 
a  free  watering  to  each  to  settle  the  soil  among 
the  roots.  Dry  weather,  an  open  condition  of  the 
ground,  and  a  temperate  unfrosty  state  of  the  air, 
should  be  preferred.  When  the  growth  becomes 
established,  the  ground  must  be  kept  fi^ee  from 
weeds ;  and  if  dry  weather  supervene,  water  ought 
to  be  freely  given  round  the  roots,  two  or  three 
times,  with  intervals  of  four  or  five  days. 

Not  a  leaf  or  stalk  ought  to  be  touched  during 
the  first  year :  and  in  autumn,  when  the  leaves  are 
all  decayed,  they  should  be  laid  in  little  trenches 


formed  along  the  centre  of  the  spaces,  between  the 
rows,  sprinkled  with  a  handful  or  two  of  salt,  sDi 
covered  with  the  earth  that  had  been  dug  og'^ 
Thus  the  plant  will  itself  furnish  a  portion  of  \:tb 
manure  that  will  be  annually  required.  As  wwfer 
approaches,  a  coating  of  well  decomposed  stabae 
manure  or  leaves,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  two  cr 
three  inches  deep,  should  l>e  laid  round  each  plant, 
to  the  extent  of  two  feet ;  and  in  the  open  wea^fr 
oi^  February  and  March,  the  whole  bed  must  be 
forked  over. 

As  a  proof  of  the  excessive  producliveness  of  ibe 
ncarUi  Goliah^  1  need  only  mentioo,  that,  in  tbe 
2d  week  of  March,  1831,  twelve  plants  were  sei 
in  ground  prepared  for  asparagus.     In  June,  the 
leaves  met  and  the  whole  plot  was  covered.     Is 
1832,  the  plants  yielded  profusely,  many  leaves 
measured  above  a  yard  and  a  hajf  over  the  sur- 
face,  the  foot  stalks  being  an  inch  and  a  1^' 
broad,  and  from  two  to  three  feet  lon^.     The  oat- 
side  leaves  were,  as  required  for  use,  stripped  of  fy 
on  oblique  pull,  not  cut ;  the  fiimily  was  am^j 
supplied  till  July  and  August,  and  yet  the  pboti 
increased;  the  neighbors  also  were  (nrmshed  wiJi 
Uttte$,  throughout  the  summer,  and  with  (ff«t 
plants  in  the  succeeding  spring.     Durmg  the  uro 
past  seasons  the  root  stocks  increased  to  such  a 
size,  that  when   it  became  needful  to  reaofe 
some,  it  required  a  barrow  to  contain  the  weighty 
mass  that  was  raised,  after  great  labor,  from  tbt 
soil,    it  any  one  try  the  experiment  in  a  favt- 
rabie  soil,  and  with  anything  likejudicioasiaa> 
nagement,  he  will  scarcely  fail   to  discover  thst 
the  growth  and  production  of  the  plant  will  excesd 
every  demand  that  can  be  justly  made  upon  it. 


From  the 
ROOT    CUIjTURB. 

No  crop  is  so  important  to  the  farmer  as  roots, 
and  yet  they  are  seldom  appreciated,  eiiher  as  a 
means  of  enriching  the  soil  or  of  supporting  slock. 
The  produce  of  an  acre  of  roots  with  the  hay  that 
may  be  cut  off  the  ground  previous  to  sowing  the 
crops,  will  feed  six  or  seven  cows  during  the  winter 
season,  which,  with  a  reasonable  aliowaoceof  lit- 
ter, will  make  thirty  cart  loads  ofoaooie.  To 
try  this  experiment,  we  sowed  an  acre  of  mfa  bsga 
turnips,  last  season,  in  the  following  manner.  The 
ground  had  t>een  laid  in  cloverthe  previons  season, 
which  we  mowed  the  2(Hh  of  Jane,  and  y\e&ded 
two  tons  of  the  first  quality  hay.  'We  tbso 
ploughed  it  down  immediately  and  spread  apoa 
It  sixty  bushels  of  lime.  In  a  few  days  we  bsr- 
rowed  it  and  spread  over  it  30  loads  of  compost, 
which  had  been  collected  through  the  winter,  and 
turned  twice ;  the  consistency  and  oost  of  wtick 
were  as  follows : 
2  loads  of  bone  dust,  say  60  bush* 

elsatSOcts.  .  .  815  00 

2  do.  ground  oyster  shells,  50  bush- 
els at  10  cts.  .  S(fi 
2  do.  leached  ashes,  50  btish.  8  eta.  4  01 
2  do.  glue-makers^  offal,                             4  00 
4  do.  well  rotted  stable  manors,  at 

81  50,  6  oe 

18  do.  shovellings  from  under  fencea 

and  old  houses,  75  cts.  .  13  ^ 

60  do.  lime  at  18  cts.  .       10  S 


90  bushels.    Total  for  manure 
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1  50 

1  50 

75 

1  50 

12  40 

4  50 

3  00 

To  ploughing  the  ground, 

do.  narrowing  several  times, 

do.  sowing  tiie  seed, 

do.  hnlC  bushel  seed, 

do.  20  days'  work  clearing,  thinning 

and  hoing  three  times  through 

the  summer,  62^  els.    . 
do.  6  da^s'  gathenng,  drawing  and 

covenng,        .... 
do.  interest  on  the  value  of  an  acre 

of  land, 


Cost  of  the  crop,     ....        883  55 

There  were  over  850  bushels  of  tumipp  at  56 

!bs.  to  the  bushel,  and  4  tons  of  tops.— Several 

cart  loads  of  the  turnips  were  sold  in  the  market 

at  16  cts,  per  bushel,  but  the  principal  part  of  these 

was  consumed  upon  the  farm  in  feeding  milch 

cows.    The  hay  was  sold  for  820  per  Ion,  which, 

after  allowing  86  for  expenses  of  moving,  making 

and  taking  to  market,  leaves  for  2  tons,       834  00 

By  850  bushels  of  turnipsjtu  16  c.  136  00 

do.  4  tons  tops  at  82  per  ton,  8  00 

Total  value  for  the  produce,  8^78  00 

From  which  deduct  the  expense,  83  55 

Leaves  the  net  proceeds,  894  45 

The  ground  last  spring  was  in  a  fine  condition, 
one  half  of  which  we  put  in  with  the  mangel 
wurlzel  beet,  the  other  part  with  the  parsnip. 
The  crop  was  put  in  with  very  little  manure— the 
beets  look  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  but  the 
parsnips  are  poor,  they  did  not  come  up  in  time 
to  make  a  crop. 

We  ha^e  this  season  about  4  acres  of  the  ruta 
baga,  but  planted  in  a  different  manner ;  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  I  will  reserve  for  future. 

A  Communication. 

fVilmingion,  Del,  8  mo.  20,  ia36. 


From  Ui6  Genesee  Fanner. 
SqUASHES  TURNING  TO  PUMPKINS. 

Mr.  Buckingham,  the  able  editor  of  the  Boston 
Courier,  appears  io  appreciate  the  importance  of 
the  agricultural  interest  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
<;ountry,  and  devotes  a  column  or  two  of  his  jour- 
nal weekly  to  the  dissemination  of  information  on 
this  U>pic.  Besides  evincing  much  skill  in  his  se- 
lections, he  gives  some  original  papers  of  value. 
In  a  late  number  of  his  paper  is  a  communication 
signed  'Ruricola,*  who  requests  an  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  squashes  do  sometimes  change  to 
pumpkins,  or  rather  that  squash  seeds  will  when 
planted  produce  pumpkins.  Ruricola  selected  his 
squash  himself,  took  out  the  seeds,  and  planted 
them;  they  grew  freely,  and  when  he  was  expect- 
ing a  least  of  this  excellent  viand,  he  found  the^ 
had  been  metamorphosed  into  pumpkins.  Bun- 
cola  asks  if  this  is  any  thing  new  under  the  sun  ? 
and  requests  Mr.  Buckingham  to  explain  "this 
Bincrular  freak  of  nature." 

Mr.  Buckingham  in  reply  makes  in  part  the 
following  remarks: — "  We  would  observe,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  an  unvarying  law  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  that  like  ever  does,  and  ever  will 
produce  the  like.  It  is  a  well  known  Ihci,  that 
Lhe  seed  of  apples,  peaiBi  peaches,  and  other  I 


fruits,  seldom,  (perhaps  not  once  in  a  hundred 
times,)  produce  fruit  like  that  of  the  parent  tree. 
But  perhaps  our  correspondent  will  say  that  these 
are  not  parallel  cases,  and  to  make  them  so,  we 
should  cite  one  in  which  the  seed  of  an  apple 
should  produce  a  pear,  or  that  of  the  peach  a 
plum.  We  will  not  attempt  to  remove  this  diffi- 
cultv.  It  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  knowledge. 
And  we  submit  it  to  those  whose  better  expe- 
rience, and  deeper  research  ioto  the  mysterious 
laws  of  vegetation  qualify  them  to  unravel  and 
explain  the  same." 

Without  any  pretension  to  'better  experience'  or 
'deeper  research'  than  Kuricola  or  Mr.  Bucking- 
bam,  we  think  the  matter  can  be  explained  very 
easily;  and  we  give  what  we  conceive  such  ex- 
planation, the  more  readily,  as  the  transmutation 
of  squashes  into  pumpkins,  a  well  known  fact, 
has  by  many  been  considered  a  proof  that  wheat 
could  be  changed  to  chess,  an  event  which  we 
think  never  has  been,  and  probably  never  will  be, 
proved. 

To  make  the  matter  plain  we  may  remark  that 
botanists  divide  all  plants  into  species,  and  these 
into  varieties.  Of  the  species  we  may  give  as 
examples  the  cucumber,  (eucumisy)  and  the 
squash,  (cucurhiiis.)  Of  the  first  there  are  seve- 
ral varieties,  as  is  known  to  every  gardener,  and 
that  these  varieties  will  intermix  by  the  seed  is 
also  well  understood.  The  squash  is  another 
species  of  plant,  with  numerous  varieties  also, 
among  which  we  may  enumerate  the  lagenaricj 
or  gourd;  the  ovifera,  or  e^g  squash;  the  verrtteo* 
sa,  or  club  squash;  the  citrvllua,  or  water-melon; 
and  xh^pepoy  or  pumpkin.  The  musk-melon  be- 
longs to  the  cucumis,  or  family  of  cucumbers. 

Now  it  is  well  known  to  the  naturalist  that 
while  varieties  will  intermix  by  their  seeds^  a  re- 
sult caused  by  the  impregnation  being  performed 
by  pollen  from  another  variety  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, specieh  never  do  this;  but  that  while  all  the 
varieties  of  the  squash,  if  planted  in  the  vicinity 
of  each  other,  are  liable  to  nave  their  seeds  afiect- 
ed  in  this  way,  so  that  no  certainty  can  be  placed 
on  their  producing  plants  precisely  like  the  parent, 
there  is  no  danger  of  change  in  the  cucumber  or 
musk-melon  from  being  planted  in  the  vicinitv  of 
any  variety  of  the  squash.  In  the  varieties  of  the 
squash,  therefore,  great  care  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  kinds  distinct,  or  prevent,  in  the  way  assign- 
ed, their  intermixing  with  and  degenerating  each 
other.  The  probability  is,  that  the  squash  from 
which  Ruricola  took  his  seed  was  impregnated  by 
pollen  from  the  flowers  of  pumpkins  in  the  vicini- 
ty, and  hence  the  fruit  was  of  course  a  hybrid,  or 
one  in  which  the  pumpkin  nearly  or  entirely  pre- 
dominated. To  preserv  c  seed  like  the  parent  plant, 
in  the  squash  or  cucumber  species,  it  is  found  best 
to  save  the  fruit  that  grows  nearest  the  root;  as  in 
this  case  the  male  and  female  flowers,  or  those 
that  produce  fi'uit  and  those  that  do  not,  are 
brought  into  immediate  contact,  and  the  impreg- 
nation more  likely  to  be  performed  with  pollen 
from  the  same  plant,  than  with  that  from  abroad. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  changing  of  squashes  to 
pumpkins,  or  vice  versa,  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  of  events,  and  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun. 


The  same  rules  that  regulate  the  impregnation 
and  production  of  the  cucumis  and  cucurbitis,  will 
apply  to  the  piantt?  triticum  and  6romi<a,  or  wheat 
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and  cheM.  Experience  shows  that  an  endlem  va- 
riety of  shades  can  be  produced  by  sowing  differ- 
ent varieties  of  wheat  in  the  same  field,  or  so  that 
the  pollen  can  intermix  freely  with  the  different 
flowers,  the  product  however  as  we  believe  being 
some  variety  of  wheat,  and  never  chess  or  any  of 
its  varieties.  We  have  never  met  with  any  evi- 
dence that  the  musk-melon  has  changed  to  the 
water-melon,  or  the  cocoanut  squash  to  the  cu- 
cumber, thoOgh  frequently  planted  in  the  vicinity 
of  each  other;  the  changes  are  confined  to  the  va- 
rieties, and  rarely  or  never  reach  the  species. 
The  remark,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  that 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom  like  does  not  always 

Eroduce  like,  is  correct  if  restricted  to  varieties, 
ut  incorrect  if  extended  to  species. 


Fnmi  Ui«  New  Englaad  Fanner. 
THK  qUEE5  BEE. 


Having  read  some  of  the  various  theories  on  the 
honey  bee  and  compared  what  I  read  with  my 
own  observation  on  the  bees  themselves,  I  have 
become  satisfied,  that  notwithstanding  so  much 
has  been  written,  very  little  is  known  of  the  go- 
vernment, police,  or  interior  arrangements  of  the 
inmates  of  a  bee-hive. 

Writers  informs  us  that  a  "  Bwarm  of  beea  con- 
tains one  queen^five  hundred  drones  and  nineteen 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  neutersJ*^ 
Who  knows  any  thing  about  thisl  Could  we  at 
pleasure  examine  the  inside  of  an  inhabited  hive 
and  closely  watch  the  movements  therein,  we 
might  form  some  opinions  as  to  this  army  of  neu- 
ters marshalled  by  a  queen  and  drones,  but  hu- 
man ingenuity  can  devise  no  way  in  which  this 
'  can  be  done  with  any  degree  or  exactness;  we 
can  only  look  around  us  and  see  how  It  is  with 
other  insects  and  animals  that  can  be  examined 
with  impunitv.  Where  throusrhout  animated  na- 
ture can  we  nnd  a  parallel?  Does  nature  usually 
form  neuters,  or  are  bees  an  exception? 

But  neuters  are  not  my  object  in  this  communi- 
cation. I  am  even  so  much  of  an  infidel  as  to 
doubt  the  existence  of  a  queen  bee.  My  doubts 
are  caused  in  part  by  the  following  circumstances. 
I  have  carefully  examined  several  swarms  of  bees 
afler  suffocating  them  with  fire  and  brimstone, 
without  being  alile  to  find  her  tnmesty  of  "  about 
eight  lines  and  one-half  in  Ungth,  her  voings  so 
short  as  scarcely  to  reach  past  the  third  ring,  and 
her  color  a  deep  yellow,  Tne  present  season,  one  of 
my  hives  swarmed  and  settled  on  the  limb  of  a 
young  apple  tree  near  the  ground.  In  a  few  minutes 
after,  another  hive  swarmed  and  collected  on  the 
same  limb  nearer  its  end,  leaving  a  space  of  about 
two  inches  between  the  swarms.  The  addition- 
al weight  of  the  last  swarm  brought  the  limb  so 
near,  tnat  the  winds  swung  it  against  the  ground  so 
as  to  incommode  the  last  comere.    They  began  to 

Sther  up  the  limb  nearer  the  first  swarm  and 
ally  formed  one  cluster  of  bees,  which  I  put  into 
a  flour  barrel.  They  commenced  working,  and 
have  now  every  appearance  of  prosperity.  In 
this  case  where  were  the  iwo  queens  who  ^'  are 
infused  with  tAe  most  deadly  hatred  and  the  most 
insatiahle  thirst  for  each  other^s  life,  which  no- 
Viing  Init  actual  aeath  can  appeaseV^  About  sun- 
set on  the  sixth  of  the  present  month  I  accidents 


ally  noticed  a  great  stir  amongst  my  bees,  aod  ca 
examination  found  a  constant  passing  and  refMss- 
ing  between  an  old  hive  nnd  a  late  swarm  irwa 
the  same  old  hive,  standing  some  cighi  or  ten  ro* 
apart  The  following  morning  at  daytigbt  the 
same  intercourse  was  continued.  The  bee«  pas^ 
ed  by  tliousands,  and  both  hivea  appeared  alire 
with 'bees.  Although  very  anxious  to  find  cot 
what  they  were  about,  yet  as  there  wa«ev<^  ap- 
pearance of  perfect  harmony  in  their  procecau^ 
be  they  what  they  might,  1  Icfl  them  to  setts 
their  man  bu9ine9s  in  their  own  way^  and  oo  ny 
return  afler  an  absence  of  two  da>'»  foand  tha 
the  old  swarm  had  abandoned  their  hive  to  tte 
bee  moth  and  gone  to  reside  with  their  childreF. 
having  removed  every  partkle  of  honey  to  iher 
new  habitation,  leaving  comb,  bee  biead,  and 
moths  in  the  old  hive.    Where  were  ''♦he  nv^ 

Sueens,  who  always  lead  the  swarma,  and  campi 
well  in  the  same  hive?" 
In  what  age  of  the  worid  the  ****^**'*'y^ 
made  that  a  hive  of  bees  contained  bat  one  ksak 
and  that  one  the  ruler  of  the  suwrm,  is  mikn^ 
probably  when  a  great  taste  for  the  marwoooi 
was  in  fashion,  and  Huber  and  eahoeqaeDt  w^ 
ters  could  adopt  a  plausible  theory  with  nns 
greater  safety  than  to  thrust  their  heads  ists  a 
bee-hive  and  watch  the  bees  lor  aomedays. 

J.  B.  T. 

August  18, 1838. 


THE  PEACH  TRKB. 

From  a  desire  to  encourage  the  cnltare  c^the 
peach  tree,  we  offer  the  following  as  the  reaibeC 
experiment  and  observation. 

it  is  generally  known  that  worms,  near  the  Mr- 
face  ot  the  earth,  destroyed  them  by  eafu^  ^ 
bark;  the  object  is,  therefore,  to  find  a  pieveotife, 
in  order  that  the  trees  may  become  9ffA  m  a 
healthy  state. 

It  is  evident  that  tliese  worms  pass  throepi 
the  common  change  and  assume  the  fona  ^mS- 
Icrs,  eariyin  the  summer,  and  dsjnat  tb&r  eggs 
on  the  bark  as  low  as  they  can  find  aceesi  to  it;  and 
that  the  worms  proceeding  llnom  thcsD  begin  to 
o|)erate  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sommer,  when 
they  have  been  found  the  size  of  a  comnicNi  pm. 
If  suffered  to  remain  they  grow  to  the  thJcknesB 
of  a  rye  straw;  each  of  them  girdles  the  tree  aboot 
an  inch,  and  the  wood  from  the  wooods  to  tk 
heart  dies.  Hence  it  is,  that  a  single  woond  ifli- 
pairs  the  vigor  of  the  tree  and  a  nomb^  of  thca 
will  kill  it  The  point  to  be  gained,  is  to  protett 
the  tree  from  the  millers,  and  by  a  simple  method, 
we  have  succeeded  for  several  yeafs,  which  is  re- 
com mended  with  full  confidence. 

About  the  first  of  May  remove  the  earth  fr*. 
the  body  of  the  tree,  and  shift  it  to  the  height  ot 
15  or  16  inches,  in  such  manner  as  to  exclude  ibe 
millers,  burying  the  lower  pan  of  it  in  the  earth. 
We  have  used  straw  cut  to  the  length  aod  about 
half  an  inch  in  thickness,  bound  on  with  twine. 
This  should  be  removed  about  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, as  we  have  sometimes  found  theyoun^worsv 
in  the  upper  part  of  llie  straw,  being  then  reaBf 
disco vei^  on  the  surface  of  the  bark,  covered  bfs 
little  gum.  The  process  should  be  commeneei 
when  the  tree  is  young— they  have  been  &&i 
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in  a  rapid  growth  the  first  fall  atler  it  sprouted. 
Thus  a  few  minutes  id  a  year  devoted  to  a  tree  will 
protect  it  against  this  cause  of  decay — a  very  tri- 
fling expense  compared  with  the  value  of  this 
healthy  and  delicious  fruit. 

Jonathan  Brace, 
John  1.  Wslls, 
Wm.  H.  Imlay. 
Hartfbrd,  Conn.  Sep.  8, 1830. —  Conn.  Paper  of 
mS30» 


For  the  Parmen'  Register. 
TREATISE  ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  8ILK.* 

BT  GIDEON  B.  SMITH. 

HO.    I. 

Prefatory  Remarka* 

The  introduction  of  the  culture  of  silk  in 
the  United  States  has  been  an  object  of  ereat 
interest  for  some  years  past,  and  has  oeen 
steadily  on  the  increase,  until  it  has  now  be- 
come almost,  if  not  quite,  a  mania.  In  1826,  a 
si  Ik- worm  was  a  curiosity  in  most  of  the  states  of 
the  union;  and  but  little  was  known  or  said  about 
it.  At  that  time  the  writer  of  these  remarks  com- 
menced calling  public  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
for  seven  years  kept  a  laboratory  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  and  difiusiug  information. 
He  had  access  to  all  the  books  then  extant  on  the 
subject,  but  they  afforded  little  practical  informa- 
tion. fSvery  thing  was  new  to  him,  and  eveiy 
thing  consequently  was  to  be  learned  from  experi- 
ment. Happily,  the  simplicity  of  the  whole  routine 
was  su&h,  that  careful  observation  and  diligence 
enabled  him  to  acquire  the  information  he  sought 
without  material  difficulty.  From  time  to  time  he 
has  published  the  result  of  his  experience,  on  the 
subject  generally,  and  on  partictilar  branches;  but 
as  the  public  feeling  has  now  become  more  gene- 
rally enlisted  in  itstavor,  the  demand  for  informa- 
tion has  increased.  The  writer  is  almost  daily 
applied  to  for  his  opinions  and  the  result  of  his  ex- 
perience. He  has  therefore  determined  to  pubfish 
the  following  treatise. 

The  subject  conveniently  divides  itself  into  three 


*  This  new  treatise,  famished  from  a  source  of  such 
high  authority,  would,  under  any  circumstances,  con- 
stitute a  very  valuable  portion  of  the  original  matter 
of  the  Farmers'  Register;  but  more  especially  inter- 
esting, and  useful  for  practical  instniction,  will  it  be  at 
this  particular  juncture,  when  so  many  persons,  who 
an  totally  unacquainted  with  the  business,  are  about  to 
commence  the  planting  of  the  Chinese  mulberry  tree, 
and  expect  to  commence  the  rearing  of  silk-worms. 
To  supply  the  manifest  want  of  such  a  manual  of  in- 
stniction as  could  be  relied  on  for  truth,  and  sound 
views,  from  a  writer  having  much  practical  expe- 
rience, as  well  as  knowledge  of  all  that  has  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country  on  the  subject,  was  the  object 
which  induced  our  request  to  Mr.  Smith  to  write  a 
treatise  on  silk-culture,  as  much  in  detail  as  his  ardu- 
ous engagements  would  permit  him  to  prepare.  This 
fint  number  of  the  proposed  series,  is  the  commence- 
ment of  his  ful61ment  of  ourrequest.^En.  Far.  Reg. 


parts,  viz. :  The  culture  of  the  mulberry j  rearing 
the  eilk'VDormi  and  reeling,  iwiating,  and  prepara- 
tion of  raw  silk.  And  these  three  divisions  can 
conveniently  be  discussed  in  three  numbers  of  the 
Farmers'  Register.  The  following  pages  com- 
plete the  first  part,  the  culture  of  the  mulMrry,  and 
It  is  hoped  with  sufficient  clearness  to  euable  any 
one  to  understand  the  subiect  distinctl^r.  On  the 
whole  subject  we  shall  enaeavor  to  avoid  disputa- 
tions, entering  into  no  critical  discossions  or  con- 
troversies on  disputed  points;  but  giving  our  own 
opinions  freely.  If  we  describe  one  practice  and 
say  nothing  of  another,  it  is  because  we  know  the 
one  to  be  the  right  one,  and  therefore  say  nothing 
of  the  other;  for  why  should  we  take  up  our  own 
and  the  reader^s  time  in  describing  that  which  we 
know  to  be  useless?  With  these  introductory  re- 
marks we  submit  the  first  number  to  the  public. 

The  Mtdberryf  MulticauUa  Culture^  ^c. 

The  firet  thing  to  be  done  in  the  commencement 
of  the  culture  of  silk,  is,  of  course,  to  provide  a 
full  supply  of  mulberry  leaves.  The  leaves  must 
be  abundant,  that  no  stinting  of  the  worms  may 
occur  from  any  cause,  at  a  moment  when  the 
whole  crop  depends  upon  a  full  and  ample  supply 
of  food,  which  is  during  the  last  ten  days  of  their 
feeding.  The  mulberry  orchard  must  be  conve- 
nient to  the  laboratory,  that  the  expense  of  attend- 
ants for  gathering  leaves  may  be  as  small  as  pos- 
sible. There  are  many  accidents  that  may  cause 
the  loss  of  leaves;  during  rainy  weather  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  gather  a  supply  for  a  few  days  ahead, 
that  they  may  be  dried  beK>re  feeding  them  to  the 
worms;*  these  may  become  spoiled,  and  thus 
lost.  Therefore  we  should  generally  make  provi- 
sion for  double  the  quantity  of  leaves  that  we  ex- 
pect to  consume;  for  if  we  lose  none,  the  cost  of 
this  extra  provision  will  be  trifling,  compared  to 
that  of  a  whole  crop  of  worms,  from  a  deficiency. 
This  is  the  only  mode  by  which  we  can  effect  an 
ineurance  against  such  loss. 

The  kind  of  mulberry  to  be  employed,  is  the 
next  object  of  attention.  When  I  published  my 
'Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  Silk'  in  1830, 1  had 
very  little  experience  with  the  new  Chinese  varie- 
ty, the  moruB  multicaulis.  it  had  at  that  time 
tieen  but  three  or  fbur  years  in  the  countiy,  was 
not  known  at  all  except  to  very  few  individuals, 
and  had  of  course  not  been  propagated  to  any  ex- 
tent. It  is  true,  I  had  the  tree  in  my  possession, 
and  knew  its  value  fVom  a  brief  experiment  iu 
1828  and  1829;  but  my  supply  of  leaves  from  it 

*  I  have  seen  with  much  surprise  a  statement  in  the 
newspapers  that  a  gentleman  nad  made  experiments 
in  feeding  silk-worms  with  wet  leaves,  ana  that  the 
result  was  veiy  favorable,  the  cocoons  made  by  worms 
thus  fed  containing  800  yards  of  fibre,  &c.  If  the  state- 
ment be  not  a  hoax,  ana  one  calculated  and  intended 
to  do  injury,  by  causing  the  destruction  of  whole  crops 
of  silk-worms,  it  must  have  been  founded  upon  a  veiy 
insufficient  scale  to  test  its  merits.  I  have  seen  the 
evil  not  only  of  feeding  with  wet  leaves,  but  even 
with  leaves  too  succulent.  I  would  therefore  caution 
silk-growers  against  such  statements;  and  advise,  that» 
if  they  wish  to  try  the  experiment  of  feeding  with 
wet  leaves,  to  do  so  with  a  single  hurdle,  and  not  risk 
the  loss  of  the  whole  crop;  for  oe  it  known  that  the 
tripes,  the  disease  usually  produced  by  wet  leaves,  will 
generally  spread  over  and  destroy  all  the  worms  in  the 
largest  establishment,  in  a  very  few  hours  from  Its 
first  appearance. 
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wu  necessarily  very  limited,  and  (hough  I  waf 
«atia6ed  of  its  supenority  as  food  for  silk  worms, 
1  was  not  prepared  by  sufficient  practice  and  ob- 
servation of  its  character,  to  sav  that  it  was  capa< 
bJe  of  supplying  the  place  of  the  white  mulberry. 
1  was  not  sure  that  it  was  sufficiently  hardy;  nor, 
even  if  every  way  preferable  to  the  white,  that  a 
supply  could  be  obtained  sufficient  for  this  exten- 
sive country.     I  therefore  said  nothing  about  it  in 
that  treatise,  but  gave  the  white  mulberry  the  pre- 
ference.    A  Her  the  publication  of  my  treatise, 
however,  in  1830, 1  satisfied  myself  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  multicaults  over  every  other  variety 
ta  every  point.    I  (bund  that  it  could  be  propa- 
gated more  rapidly  than  any  other  tree,  by  cut- 
tings and  iayera^  that  it  furnished  a  supply  of 
leaves  in  one-tburth  the  time  required  by  the 
ivhile  mulberry,  and  therefore  couid  be  made  to 
snake  returns  lor  capital  invested  in  it  so  mucli 
«ooner;  that  a  pound  of  its  leaves  contained  as 
much  nuintive  matter  as  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of 
the  white  mulberry;  that  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  gathering  the  leaves  was  not  one-tenth  as  great 
as  those  attending  the  white;  that  the  worms  con- 
sume the  whole  leaf,  thus  leaving  the  hurdles  Jess 
encumbered  with  the  refuse;  that  the  silk  made 
from  it  was  of  a  very  superior  quality,  in  strength 
and  lustre;  and  finally  that  the  worms  in  all  cases 
^ve  it  the  preference  over  all  other  kinds.    In 
sny  experiments  I  had  the  advantage  of  using  fif- 
teen ditferent  kinds  of  mulberry,  and  have  oHen 
S laced  leaves  from  all  of  them  together  upon  the 
urdles;  and  the  silk-worms  invariably  seized 
upon  and  consumed  the  moras  rouUicaulis  first. 
Up  to  the  present  time  1  have  found  no  reason  to 
•change  my  opinion  of  the  valuable  qualities  of 
this  tree  in  any  of  the  above  particulars;  on  the 
contrary,  every  year  has  confirmed  it. 

One  poiat  of  comparison  between  the  moras 
multicaulis  and  other  varieties  1  have  reserved  for 
separate  discussion;  not  from  any  doubt  remain- 
ing in  my  mind,  but  from  its  importance,  viz.,  its 
Ji»dine8$i  or  capaeity  for  resisting  the  effects  of 
oar  severe  winters.  I  have  now  had  ten  years^ 
experience,  and  have  had  the  tree  exposed  to  all 
ithe  severities  of  the  last  ten  winters,  (near  Balti- 
more,) and  have  never  yet  lost  a  tree,  nor  the  limb 
of  a  tree  of  the  moras  multicaulis,  from  winter 
Jtilling.  Fortunately,  the  situations  where  I  first 
planted  my  trees  were  high  and  dry,  and  the  soil 
<sompoeed  of  sandy  loam.  The  trees  throve  re- 
markably well  there,  grew  eariy  in  the  season,  ri- 
pened their  wood  eariy  in  autumn,  and  withstood 
the  inclemencies  of  the  winter,  without  a  bud  pe- 
rishing. But  some  of  my  friends  to  whom  I  had 
given  trees,  and  who  planted  them  in  rich  low- 
ground,  lost  them  entirely,  or  had  the  tops  killed 
to  the  groimd;  and  this  fact  led  me  to  the  conclu- 
flion,  that  high,  dry,  sandy,  or  loamy  soils,  were 
the  proper  situations  for  tliem;  and  all  my  future 
experience  has  confirmed  me  in  iL  All  who  for- 
merly lost  their  trees  in  winter,  and  have  removed 
them  to  hiffh  situations,  have  experienced  the 
benefit  of  the  change.  The  conclusion  is,  that 
the  moras  multicaulis  is  a  higk-land  tree,  and 
when  cultivated  on  high  grounds  it  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  capable  of  withstanding  our  winters, 
as  much  so  as  any  of  our  native  trees.  During 
the  winter  of  1831-2,  my  old  tree,  (the  first  one 
that  ever  came  to  the  United  States,  and  which  I 
yet  possess,)  was  removed  to  the  premises  of  a 


friend  for  safe  keeping,  (as  I  was  removing  to  a 
farm  in  the  country,  and  not  knowing  how  long  I 
might  remain,)  and  was  exposed  to  all  the  ^evai- 
ties  of  that  most  inclement  winter.     I  felt  sure 
that  it  must  have  been  killed,  if  not  by  the  winter 
generally,  certainly  by  that  roost  terrible  vissta'iri 
of  frost  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  March,  1831 
But  to  my  surprise  and  great  pleasure  it  did  nr. 
lose  a  bud  on  that  occasion.     What  is  very  siD^e- 
iar,  there  was  a  white  mult>erry   tree  standioc 
within  50  feet  of  it,  six  or  seven  years  old,  thai 
was  killed  entirely  by  the  winter.     Both  we» 
equally  exposed.    I  do  not  intend  to  infer  fn:ii 
this,  that  the  moras  multicaulis  was  more  hardr 
than  the  white;  nor  can  f  account  for  the  death  c^ 
the  latter;  the  fact  however  was  befure  ray  eyes. 
The  trank  of  the  white  mulberry,  whidi  wai 
about  three  inches  diameter,  wbb  spiit  to  tbe 
heart  from  the  ground  to  the  limbs.     This  oU 
multicaulis  tree  was  again  removed  to  its  pretest 
site  in  my  garden,  in  the  autumn  of  1835,  asd  of 
course  now  receives  considerable  protection  from 
the  house  on  the  north,  and  high  fences  on  the 
other  sides,    it  makes  generally  youn^  wood  fhea 
6  to  8  feet  high  every  year,  arid  the  leaves  oa  ths 
young  wood  are  generally  12  to  14  inches  kof, 
and  11  to  13  wide.    Besides  this  old  tree  I  laic 
always  had  othera  in  various  situations.    Tbne  I 
had  on  the  farm  in  1831,  '32,  were  planted  oca 
hill,  perfectly  exposed  to  the  north-west  Id^it 
The  farm  is  at  an  elevation  of  3  to  400  feet  aboie 
tide.    They  withstood  the  efiects  of  tbe  wimcr 
perfectly.   From  all  these  considerations  and  hoi, 
1  think  I  am  authorized  in  pronouncing  the  miui- 
caulis  perfectly  hardy,  when  cultivated  on  lugh 
ground — its  Pi^oper  situation.    Bui  it  is  said  (& 
the  multicaulis  is  not  generally  adopted  in  Fiance 
and  Italy  in  the  silk  establishments;  and  tbeidbie 
there  must  be  some  fault  in  it.    Some  say  it  (to 
not  Kve  long— soon  decays — the  silk  made  kam  it 
is  weak  and  of  a  flimsy  quality.    All  of  wbidi  f 
know,  fh>m  my  own  experience  and  the  expenence 
of  all  who  have  given  it  a  trial,  to  be  ineonect. 
That  it  is  not  generally  adopted  in  France  and 
Italy  is  easily  accounted  for.    The  demand  for 
trees  has  always  been  so  great  that  it  was  fbood 
more  profitable  to  sell  them  than  to  keep  them  to 
feed  silk- worms  with;  as  they  could  get  mora  zno- 
ney  for  one  young  tree  than  a  dozen  woold  pfo- 
duce  in  silk.    They  have  atoo  their  ancient  pc^ 
judices  to  contend  with,  and  their  ancient  customs 
to  combat  in  France  and  Italy.    Thoe  the  mul- 
berry trees  are  owned  by  land- holders,  and  the 
leaves  are  sold  to  the  raisers  of  silk- worms  bf 
weight.    These  land*holden  have  their  old  whdia 
mulberry  trees  on  their  estates,  and  they  of  coane 
will  be  compelled  to  get  rid  of  them  befiiie  they 
adopt  the  multicaulis.    These  facts  render  it  qui'^ 
probable  that  the   multicaulis  is  not  generally 
adopted  there;  it  would  be  a  wonder  i/it  wera; 
for  it  is  not  often  that  we  find  any  people,  French, 
Italian,  or  American,  willinc  to  manuiacliue  aa 
article,  worth  when  made  only  a  pennv,  from  ma- 
terials that  he  can  sell  for  a  shilling.    And  it  is  tbe 
same  in  the  United  States.    How  many  sooedes 
have  been  incorporated  for  the  culture  of  silk,  uid 
how  many  individuals  have  commenced  planta- 
tions of  trees  for  the  same  purpose'?    And  yet 
where  is  the  silk  they  have  produced?    We,  it  ii 
true,  occasionally  hear  of  this,  and  that  person 
having  produced  his  hundred  bushels  of 
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and  of  this  and  that  fine  specimen  of  silk;  bat 
generally  these  silk  societies  and  individuals  have 
found  they  could  raise  and  sell  trees  to  more  profit 
than  they  could  realize  from  feeding  silk-worms, 
and  they  have  generally  adopted  that  course.  This 
will  do  no  injury  to  the  public,  for  soon  the  whole 
country  will  be  supplied  with  the  trees,  and  then 
both  societies  and  individuals  will  fall  back  to 
their  original  object,  the  culture  of  silk. 

Description  of  the  Muiticaulis. 

The  morus  multicaulis  is  a  dwarf  tree,  or  more 
properly  a  lar^  shrub,  with  many  ataUes,  as  its 
specific  name  implies,  growing  like  the  hazel,  lilac, 
&c.  It  is  continually  sending  up  young  shoots 
from  the  crown  of  the  root,  and  when  these  be- 
come numerous,  and  the  tree  6  or  8  years  old, 
some  of  the  oldest  stalks  die  out;  but  whether  from 
natural  decay  or  being  perished  by  their  vigorous 
young  brethren,  I  am  unable  to  say.  My  old  tree 
has  been  as  high  as  15  feet,  6  or  7  feet  of  which 
was  young  wood;  but  as  I  generally  cut  ofl^  most 
of  the  young  wood  for  propagation,  it  has  never 
exceeded  taat  height.  The  leaves  when  full 
^rown  on  the  vigorous  wood  are  12  to  16  inches  in 
len^h  and  10  to  13  inches  wide.  The  rapidity  of 
their  growth  causes  the  ribs  to  grow  fkster  than 
the  web  of  the  leaf,  and  hence  the  lar^e  leaves,  are 
always  cemoooe,  so  that  they  cannot  be  spread  out 
flat  without  tearing  them  from  the  edges  to  the 
mid -rib.  The  leaves  are  so  heavy  that  they 
always  hang,  pendulous,  and  folded  somewhat 
like  a  towel  hung  upon  a  nail.  The  surface  of  the 
leaf  has  a  somewhat  flossy  appearance  on  the 
outer  surface,  but  is  a  fittle  rough  to  the  touch. 
The  fruit  of  the  multicaulis  is  very  black  when 
ripe,  and  when  crushed  yields  an  intense  purple 
juice,  the  stain  of  which  is  exceedingly  difiicult  to 
wash  out.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  and  form  of 
the  white  mulberiy,  but  generally  contains  very  lit- 
tle good  seed — probably  my  old  tree  never  pro- 
duced more  than  20  at  one  season. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all  the  species  and 
varieties  of  mulberry  tree  are  exempt  from  the 
depredations  of  all  insects  except  the  silk-worm. 
During  ten  years  that  I  have  been  a  close  and 
daily  observer  of  the  morus  multicaulis  particu- 
larly, I  never  saw  an  insect  of  any  kind  upon  it. 
The  common  caterpillar  seems  to  t>e  omnivorous — 
with  the  exception  of  the  mulberry  only — it  never 
attacks  that.  The  elm  a  few  years  ago  was  con- 
sidered exempt;  but  it  also  is  now  annually  stripped 
of  its  foliage  by  insects;  and  the  linden  also  suffers 
more  or  less,  but  the  mulberry  remains  untouched. 
Even  the  grarahoppers  of  the  present  year,  188S, 
more  destructive  than  they  were  ever  before 
known  to  be,  pass  by  the  mulberry,  seemingly  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  great  law  of  nature 
which  devotes  it  as  food  for  the  silk-worm  exclu- 
Bively.*     On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  other  ve- 

*  The  huct  stated  in  the  text  is  without  doubt  veiy 
generally  true,  but  not  vmoertally.  ^thin  a  few 
days,  we  have  seen  several  young  multicaQUs  trees, 
partly  stripped  of  their  leaves  by  broods  of  caterpil- 
lars, which  had  spread  their  webs  over  the  pait  of  the 
plant  of  which  the  leaves  were  already  devoured,  and 
whose  depredations  were  in  fhU  progress,  miMD  they 
were  discovered  and  lolled.— En.  Fax.  Rbo. 


getable  that  I  ever  was  able  to  make  the  silk^worm 
eat  as  food.  I  have  starved  them,  it  is  true,  till  they 
would  eat  lettuce;  and  ultimately  till  they  would 
nibble  at  oak  leaves;  but  they  ate  them  and  all 
other  substitutes,  as  human  beings,  in  a  state  of 
starvation,  eat  old  shoe  leather,  not  as  their  pro- 
per food,  but  in  the  hope  of  sustaining  nature  a 
few  moments  longer.  The  Osage  orange^  Ma- 
dura, is  an  exception.  They  eat  that  freely:  but 
it  is  so  like  a  mulberry  in  all  its  characters,  that  it 
required  considerable  ingenuity  in  the  natumlistff 
to  call  it  by  another  name. 

Having  given  my  preference  for  the  multicaulis, 
over  all  other  kinds,  and  my  reasons  for  it,  it  will 
not  be  expected  of  me  to  say  any  thin^  of  other 
kinds;  for,  if  the  reader  puts  conndence  in  what  w 
here  written,  he  will  adopt  the  multicaulis  with- 
out inquiring  about  other  kinds;  and  if  he  do  not 
thus  confide  in  my  statements,  any  thin^  I  could 
say  about  other  kinds  would  be  of  no  avail. 

The  mode  of  cultivating  the  multicaulis,  Is  the 
next  subject  for  consideration.  The  simplest  andf 
most  common  plan  is  as  fbllows.  Prepare  the 
ground  in  the  spring  as  for  cora.  Run  furrows 
rour  or  ^re  feet  apart,  as  preparatory  to  planting' 
com.  Then  take  the  limbs  and  young  wood  that} 
grew  last  year,  cut  off  close  to  the  tree,  and  fey 
them  lengthwise  in  the  furrow;  the  but-end  of  one 
limb  a  short  distance,  a  foot  or  so,  from  the  top^nd 
of  the  last  laid  down;  cover  the  whole  limb,  with 
a  hoe,  about  one  or  two  inches  deep;  generally 
eveiy  bud  on  each  limb  will  grow,  and  make  ft 
tree  3  to  6  feet  high  by  autumn.  The  ground 
should  be  kept  free  from  weeds  and  grass,  by  cul- 
tivation, as  in  cora.  About  the  last  of  July,  it  ir 
best  to  take  a  sharp  spade  and  separate  the  young" 
trees,  by  driving  it  down  midway  between  them;* 
but  this  is  not  essential;  they  can  be  separated 
when  taken  up  the  spring  following.  The  next 
spring  they  should  be  taken  up  and  planted  in  re- 
gular form  in  the  orchard,  where  they  are  perma- 
nently to  remain.  The  best  method  is  to  plant 
them  6  or  8  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  the  rows 
10  to  16  feet  apart — the  rows  running  north  and 
south,  or  nortn-west  and  south-east,  fiy  thie- 
mode  of  cultivation  it  will  be  perceived  that  eight 
or  ten  times  as  many  multicaulis  trees  may  be 
raised  on  an  acre  of  ground  as  of  com-hiUs,  and 
that,  as  the  crop  is  ready  for  the  market,  (when 
they  are  raised  to  sell)  as  early  as  a  crop  of 
com,  there  is  no  reason  for  the  extravagant  prices 
demanded  for  them.  They  would  be  a  very  pro- 
Stable  crop  at  6  cents  a  tree. 

There  are  other  modes  of  cultivation  which  it 
may  be  well  to  describe  here.  Where  cuttingv 
are  scarce,  and  the  loss  of  any  of  them  is  of  much 
consideration,  a  hot-bed  should  be  made  In  the 
usual  way,  and  the  cuttings  started  in  it  as  fbllows; 
Cut  all  the  limbs  and  young  wood  into  short 
pieces,  with  one  bud  on  each;  lay  them  fiat  on  the 
surface  of  the  hot-bed,  in  lines  lengthwise,  the 
ends  of  the  cuttings  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart,, 
and  the  lines  of  cuttings  two  inches  apart,  with  the 
bud  uppermost.  Then  sifl  rich  garden  mould 
over  them,  half  an  inch  deep,  and  put  the  glasv 
frames  on  the  beds.  Every  night  and  morning 
water  them  with  a  watering-pot,  merely  enough 
to  keep  the  earth  moist.  Th^  should  be  planted 
in  the  hot-bed  one  month  before  the  usual  disap- 
pearance of  frost.  In  and  around  Baltimore, 
about  the  Ist  ol*  April  is  the  tone,  as  fim^  wuaBy 
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disappears  alton^ther.  about  the  Ist  to  tlie  10th  of 
May.    B\r  the  time  the  frost  disappeara  the  young 
plants  will  be  about  the  size  of  cabbage  plants, 
and  may  be  taken  out  of  ihe  bed  and  planted  in 
the  orchard  where  they  are  permanently  to  grow. 
During  the  time  they  are  in  hot- beds,  care  should 
be  taken  in  warm  days  to  sive  them  air,  by  rais- 
ing the  glass  (itunes;  and  if  severe  frosts  occur,  to 
cover  the  glasses  with  straw,  or  matting;  and 
when  set  out  in  the  field  they  should  be  well  water- 
ed for  a  few  days,  in  the  evening.    The  practice  of 
propagating  as  above  from  single  buds  was  first 
adopted  by  me,  and  /bllowed  for  many  years  to 
very  ^reat  advantage^  and  1  am  not  sure  but  that 
it  is  still  the  best,  as  it  oAen  occurs  that  a  cold 
backward  spring  rots  a  great  portion  of  the  cut- 
tings planteid  in  cold  ground  as  first  recommended 
at>ove.    Besides,  in  the  hot-bed  single-bud  sys- 
tem, the  trees  get  a  month  the  start  and  make 
lar^r  and  finer  trees.    But  in  very  extensive  plan- 
tations it  is  ^*too  iroubUaame"    A  convenient  hot- 
bed may  be  formed  by  those  who  are  not  provided 
with  frames,  &c,  and  are  not  acquainted  with 
forcing  gardens,  as  follows:  Dig  a  pit  two  feet 
deep,  K>ur  feet  wide,  and  ten  to  twenty  feet  long, 
or  as  long  as  you  please,  if  you  have  manure 
enough.    Fill  it  with  fresh  horse  dung  six  inches 
to  a  foot  above  the  top.  When  you  perceive  it  get- 
ting hot  and  settling  down,  cover  it  with  six  indies 
of  rich  garden  mould,  and  rake  it  level  and  smooth. 
Let  it  remain  lor  two  or  three  days,  till  the  heat 
t>egiDs  to  decline,  and  then  put  in  the  cuttings  as 
above.     At  night,  when  cold,  lay  some  Tight 
brush  over  the  bed,  and  spread  straw  or  mats 
over  them,  and  water  them  as  in  the  regular  hot- 
bed.   This  method  will  generally  be  found  to  an- 
swer all  the  purposes  of  a  perfect  hot-bed. 

Another  metnod  is  by  layers.  Instead  of  cut- 
ting off  the  limbs  and  tops,  bend  the  whole  tree 
down  to  the  ground,  and  cover  it,  limbs  and  all, 
two  or  three  inches  deep,  with  good  mould — it 
would  be  well  to  turn  up  the  ends  of  the  limbs,  so 
that  the  points  are  just  above  ground.  All  the 
buds  on  the  whole  tree  that  are  tinder  ground,  will 
generally  grow  and  each  one  make  a  tree  by  the 
autumn^hen  they  are  to  be  taken  up  and  sepa- 
rated. The  objection  to  this  plan  is,  that  the 
young  trees  are  apt  to  be  too  crowded,  and  conse- 
quenuy  do  not  grow  as  law  as  when  the  limbs 
and  young  wood  are  cut  ofl^  as  in  the  first  mode; 
and  I  do  not  find  that  it  is  any  more  certain,  or 
possesses  any  one  advantage  over  that  mode.  All 
other  modes  of  propagation,  grafting  &c.,  are  per- 
fectly useless,  and  therefore  nothing  need  be  said 
about  them. 

It  seems,  however,  proper  to  remark,  in  expla- 
nation of  the  omission  to  give  the  mode  of  raising 
the  multicaulis  from  seed,  that  this  tree  produces 
seed  very  scantily.  Probably  an  acre  of  trees  of 
full  growth  would  not  produce  an  ounce  of  good 
seeaT  It  is  generally  the  case  with  all  plants 'that 
are  readily  propagated  by  other  means,  that  they 
do  not  produce  much,  if  any  seed.  But  tlM>ugn 
the  muIticauUs  were  to  produce  seed  as  abundant- 
ly aa  the  white  or  anv  other  variety,  its  propaga- 
tion by  cuttings  would  still  be  the  most  eligible 
mode.  The  mudberry  seed  lies  a  long  time  in  the 
ground  before  it  vegetates,  generally  5  to  8  weeks, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  weeds  get  the  start,  and 
smother  the  young  plants  as  fast  as  they  appear, 
uolesi  the  most  untiring  vigilance  and  care  be  ob- 


served in  keeping  the  beds  clean.  Cven  then,  s 
spite  of  care  and  industry,  many — a  great  pro- 
portion—of the  little  plants  will  be  destroyed  in  :k 
process  of  weedinir.  Even  af^er  you  have  raisad 
the  plants  above  tlie  influence  of  weeds,  they  zk 
tardy  of  growth,  and  do  not  produce  leaves  offul 
size  till  they  have  been  repropagated  by  cuttii^, 
layers,  &c.,  for  three  or  four  yean.  AH  idea  oi 
raising  them  from  seed  will  be  abaodoned  by  evoy 
one  as  soon  as  they  become  acquainted  with  the  i- 
cility  with  which  they  are  propagated  1^  euttic^ 
the  scantiness  of  seed  produced  by  them,  and  t^ 
difficulty  of  raising  them  from  aeed. 

I  cannot  omit  the  present  opportunity  of  i^ 
cautioning  the  people  of  this  country  against  tk 
impositions  that  have  been  for  several  yean  prac- 
tised, and  are  yet  continued,  of  sefitng  norm 
miUticauUB  seid.    No  such  seed  ever  has  or  pio- 
bably  ever  will  be  for  sale  here  or  efasewberr,  sai 
those  who  pretend  to  sell  it  are  impoeiog  upos  ek 
public  a  worthless  article.    The  tree  does  not  bar 
seed  enough  to  pay  for  the  trouble  of  savii^  £, 
even  if  it  sold  for  iu  weight  in  gold.    That  the 
seed  will  produce  the  genuine  miuticaulis,  I  hsjt 
no  doubt,  but  it  will  require  some  years  of  snoccs- 
sive  propagation  by  cuttings  to  develop  its  pea- 
liar  characters,  lang^  leaves,  &c     But  this  qoei- 
tion  is  a  matter  of  little  moment,  aa  no  peren  sil 
resort  to  seed  when  they  can  obtain  cuttings. 

The  soil.  Biiualionf  4*^,  best  adapted  to  tx 
morus  multicaulis,  have  already  been  meotoaei 
in  a  previous  part  of  this  paper.    Tbe  soil  ttoji 
be  such  as  will  yield  a  fair  crop  of  com;  if  nuie 
richer,  the  trees  will  grow  larger,  but  the  adns- 
tage  will  not  compensate  the  extra  expense.  It 
should  be  sandy  loam,  if  possible;  iMit  goffSK 
or  stony  soil  answers  well:  heavy  day  seals  do  o^ 
do  so  well.    Tbe  situation  must  be  high  Ish^— 
that  is,  it  must  not  be  low  bottom  land.    Hifl>ais 
are  best ;  the  tops  of  hills  next ;  level  iandi  sit 
good,  provided  they  are  eight  or  ten  leet  abave  the 
streams  of  water,  and  not  subject  to  water  stand- 
ing on  them  aAer  heavy  raina ;  but  if  they  are 
surrounded  by  hills  they  will  not  do,  being  mare 
subject  to  early  and  late  frosts  than  if  not  c£isiur- 
rounded  by  hills.  It  must  be  borne  in  miod,  tbsuwt 
are  discussing  the  subject  of  soils  and  stsuBtiom 
best  adapted  for  the  permanent  occopan'oo  oi'  ibe 
multicaulis.  Where  the  trees  are  raised  to  sefijor  lo 
be  removed  in  autumn,  then  rich  attuviai  or  loamy 
bottom  land  is  best.    The  trees  will  gcow  targer 
there ;  and  as  there  is  to  be  no  risk  of  winter-Vill- 
ing,  there  is  no  other  objection.    In  cokl  seasons, 
however,  and  especially  in  cold  late  ^rioga,  bot- 
tom lands  are  too  cold  lor  them,  and  conseqaea^y 
the  trees  will   be  small.     In    all    cases  when 
they  are  grown  on  bottom  lands,  they  dioaki  be 
taken  up  in  the  month  of  Noveintter,  and  buried 
root  ana  branch  on  some  high  drysitualioc,  ootci- 
ing  them  about  one  foot  deep.    This  will  preaerki 
them  effectually  till  spring,  when  they  should  be 
planted  out,  as  above  directed,  in  a  proper  sod  ski 
situation.    Cuttings  are  preserved   in  the  save 
way:  cut  them  off  close  to  the  tree  in  Noviaater^ 
dig  a  pit  two  feet  deep  in  a  high  situaiioo,  put 
them  into  it,  mingling- earth  among  them,  aad  fi- 
nally cover  them  up  a  foot  deep  atleaaC;  fifiiegt)^ 
Sit  entirely,  and  arching  it  as  in  buryiag>  potaxoe& 
:c.    Those  who  fear  the  loss  of  the  catfii^  u 
leA  remaining  on  the  trees,  can-  certainly 
them  in  this  wayj  but  if  trees  are  in  proper 
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tions  there  is  no  danger  of  the  cuttings  being  kill- 
ed; unless  indeed  from  late  planting  in  the  springs 
or  some  other  cause,  the  wood  of  the  cuttings  has 
not  been  properly  ripened.  In  that  case,  all  the 
unripe  wood  will  of  course  be  killed  by  winter  if 
left  on  the  tree,  and  it  will  be  proper  to  take  the 
cuttings  off  and  bury  them  as  aoove. 

Much  has  been  said  about  making  hedges  of 
the  moms  multicaulis.  As  a  barrier  against  cat- 
tle or  other  stock  it  will  not  do.  Cattle  are  very 
fond  of  it,  and  will  eat  the  leaves  and  even 
branches  as  large  as  the  finger  of  the  young 
wood.  It  may  l£  used  as  an  ornamental  hedge, 
however,  and  planted  in  hedge  form  in  fields,  to 
great  advantage.  The  distance  between  the  rows 
or  hedges  in  the  latter  case  may  be  from  12  to  20 
feet;  the  latter  will  admit  the  passage  of  a  cart  for 
conveying  leaves  to  the  laboratory. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  I  have  said  every  thing 
that  need  be  said  on  the  subject  of  the  mulberry, 
its  culture,  &c.  In  the  ne;ct  number  we  shall  dis- 
cuss the  rearing  of  silk- worms,  the  laboratory,  &c. 


8TBI0TURE8   AND    REMARKS    UPOH    FORMER 

ARTICLES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fannen'  RegUter. 

Sept.  6th^  1838. 

As  marvellous  assertions,  and  alleged  discove- 
ries, if  published  in  our  agricultural  papers,  with- 
out comment,  may  often  lead  the  san^urae  and  in- 
experienced of  our  brethren  into  senous  errors,  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  should  alwavs  be  noticed. 
This  remark  has  been  suggested  by  two  articles 
in  your  highly  useful  journal;  one  in  the  August 
No.  (p.  269),  and  dated  Houston  county,  Geor- 
fna,  which  you  have  copied  from  the  'Southern 
Agriculturist'  The  other  in  the  Sept  No.  copied 
from  the  'Watertown  Standard,'  a  New  York 
paper,  which  appears  to  be  editorial.  The  Geor- 
gia planter,  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  their 
negroes,  says,  (I  give  his  own  words,)  ^Hhey 
have  their  weMy  amwance  each,  of  three  hundred 
pounds  of  bacorij  or  Us  equivalent^  and  as  much 
hominy  or  corn-flour  as  they  can  consume,  ground 
at  the  miUSf  delivered  to  them.  When  ootatoes 
and  peas  are  in  season,  they  are  permit  tea  to  use 
all  they  may  toant."  Now  this  must  either  have 
been  a  great,  but  unnotised  slip  of  his  pen,  or  he 
must  be  a  near  relation  of  the  celebrated  Baron 
Munchausen.  Counting  seven  days  to  the  week, 
this  allowance  is  just  forty-two  pounds  and  six- 
sevenths  per  day,  which,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
hominy,  corn-flour,  peas  and  potatoes,  ought  to 
have  enabled  his  negroes,  instead  of  merely  dou- 
bling Mr.  Frost's  cotton  crop  of  four  thousand 
pounds  to  the  hand,  as  he  states  they  did,  to  have 
made  at  least  three  hundred  times  as  much. 

The  second  article  which  I  beg  leave  to  notice, 
is  published  to  prove  the  wonderful  efficiency  of' 
soaking  seed-corn  in  a  solution  of  saltpetre. 
This,  the  editors  pronounce  to  be  '^one  of  the 
greatest  discoveries  of  modem  times  in  the  ne- 
glected science  of  agriculture  "  On  examination, 
however,  of  this  highly  interesting  assertion,  we 
find  nothing  whatever  in  their  statement  to  sup- 
port it,  but  merely  their  own  belief  produced  by 
one  single  inspection  of  an  experiment  made  by  a 
Vol.  VL-55 


Mr.  Masse^^,  who  planted  five  rows  of  corn,  the 
seed  of  which  had  been  previously  soaked  in  a 
solution  of  saltpetre,  fit  is  not  said  whether  or 
not  it  was  a  saturatea  solution,)  while  the  adlia- 
cent  rows  had  not  been  soaked.  These  dissemi- 
nators of  useful  facts  in  husbandry  proceed  to  af- 
firm, without  any  apparent  doubt  in  regard  to  the 
accuracy  of  their  own  judgment,  that  **the  fios 
rows  planted  toith  com  pra^red  with  saltpetre^ 
will  yidd  more  than  twenty-Jwe  rows  planted  toith- 
out  the  preparation.^^  That  these  gentlemen  be- 
lieved what  they  said  to  be  true,  I  will  not  permit 
myself  to  doubt;  but  before  any  general  credence 
can  be  given  to  such  an  assertion,  a  well  authen- 
ticated statement  of  actual  measurement  must  be 
exhibited.  It  certainly  may  be  imagined  as  a 
possible  tiling  in  this  age  of  almost  incredible  in- 
ventions; but  a  five-fbid  increase  of  crop,  from  so 
simple  and  cheap  a  process,  approaches  too  near 
the  miraculous,  to  be  generally  taken  for  any  thing 
more  than  the  extrava^nt  opinion  of  persons  of 
very  little  experience  m  sucn  matters,  and  one, 
therefore,  but  illy  calculated  to  induce  practical 
corn-planters  to  repeat  the  experiment. 

A  word  or  two  now,  as  to  what  these  gentlemen 
call  "one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  modem 
times."  Almost  from  my  earliest  recollection, 
and  that  reaches  back  more  than  half  a  century,  1 
have  known  the  soaking  of  seed-corn  in  a  solution 
of  saltpetre  to  be  practised.  Indeed,  it  was  once 
common  in  some  parts  of  Virginia;  but  that  was 
at  a  time  when  1  paid  little  attention  to  such  mat- 
ters, and  therefore  I  do  not  recollect  how  far  it 
succeeded.  The  fact  however  is,  that  the  practice 
has  long  been  discontinued  among  us,  ana  conse- 
quently it  is  a  fair  inference  that  the  increase,  if 
any,  of  the  corn  crop  by  this  process,  could  not 
have  been  generally  thought  to  be  even  double, 
or  we  should  still  find  the  saltpetre  solution  in 

gmeral  use.  So  much  for  this  asserted  discovery, 
ut  since  the  constitutions  of  mankind  oflen  un- 
dergo such  changes,  that  food,  which  does  little  or 
no  good  at  one  time,  may  fatten  at  another,  the 
same  may  happen  to  the  constitution  of  plants. 
Many  still  more  extraordinary  analogies  have 
been  actually  traced  out,  or  imagined  to  exist  be- 
tween the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  By 
all  means,  therefore,  let  us  all  feed  our  seed-corn 
next  spring,  witli  sahpetre  and  water,  for  it  is  not 
quite  impossible  that  we  may  equal  or  beat  Mr. 
Massey's  five  rows  so  marvellously  fattened  upon 
that  food.  I,  for  one,  am  determined  to  try  the 
experiment  should  my  life  be  spared;  and  you 
shall  have,  not  my  opinion  merely,  but  an  accu- 
rate statement  of  the  nuantity,  by  measure,  of  the 
corn  fattened  upon  saltpetre  and  water,  and  that 
which  I  shall  leave  to  seek  its  food  from  the  ordi- 
nary sources  of  supply.  In  this  determination  I 
assure  you  that  I  am  perfectly  serious,  for  I  have 
been  a  corn-soaker  for  many  years,  in  full  faith  of 
its  efficacy  to  an  extent  which  renders  the  practice 
well  worth  continuing.  My  solution,  however, 
now  very  common  in  Virginia,  has  heretofore 
been  nothino:  more  than  tar  and  water,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  anout  one  pint  of  tar  to  ten  or  fifteen 
gallons  of  water,  afler  which  the  seed-corn  has  as 
much  plaster  of  Paris  or  lime  mixed  with  it  as 
will  adhere  to  each  grain.  This  protects  it,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  from  moles  and  birds,  and 
probably  benefits  the  subsequent  growth  and  pro- 
duct, although  I  know  of  no  experiments  yet 
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made  to  ascertain  whether  this  eupposilion  be  cor- 
rect or  not.     i  remain,  dear  sir, 

Your  old  friend  and  fellow  laborer, 

J.  M.  G. 

[The  article  respecting  the  womlcrful  (and,  afl  we 
fully  concur  in  pronouncing,  the  incredible)  increase 
ia  com,  from  merely  soaking  the  seed  in  a  solution  of 
nitre,  is  justly  obnoxious  to  our  correspondent's  stric- 
tures. It  was  inserted  during  our  absence,  or  it  would 
have  been  accompanied  by  remarks,  showing  that  the 
article  was  Selected  as  a  scrap  of  agricultural  news, 
and  as  furnishing  subject  for  experiment,  but  not  as 
ground  (or  belief,  or  confidence,  upon  merely  the  pre- 
sent statement.  W^e  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the 
editor  of  the  paper  from  which  the  article  was  copied, 
and  his  friend  the  farmer,  both  being  named  and 
known  witnesses,  could  have  deliberately  combined  to 
tell  so  monstrous  a  lie,  as  a  severe  judgment  may  pro- 
nounce upon  the  statement  made,  viz.,  that  simply 
soaking  the  seed-corn  in  saltpetre-water,  increased 
the  crop  fully  400  per  cent.  We  infer,  that  there 
wat  an  increase,  (greatly  exaggerated  perhaps  by  the 
guessers,)  but  that  it  was  owing  to  some  indirect  bene- 
fit, and  in  a  manner  n(^t  stated,  and  not  amounting  to 
any  noticeable  addition  to  the  fertility  or  producing 
power  of  the  soil. 

So  far  we  agree  with  our  friend  J.  M.  G.;  but  not  so 
in  his  harsh  strictures  upon  the  words  of  another  se- 
lected article.  It  is  very  true,  that  the  phrase  quoted 
is  not  grammatically  or  critically  correct;  and,  if  sub- 
jected to  be  construed  literally,  and  according  to  the 
strict  rules  of  composition,  that  it  would  (if  the  con- 
trary were  not  evident,)  bear  the  meaning  that  our 
correspondent  charges  to  have  been  conveyed.  But 
the  manifest  absurdity  of  a  man*8  weekly  allowance 
being  300  pounds  of  meat,  ought  alone  to  be  enough 
to  acquit  the  writer  of  any  intention  of  making  such 
a  statement.  To  our  reading  and  understanding,  it 
was  so  plain  that  the  writer  meant  a  weekly  proportion 
of  300  pounds  of  bacon  allowed  for  the  year,  that  it 
was  not  thought  necessary  to  add  any  editorial  note  in 
explanation.  If  such  an  inaccurate  mode  of  expres- 
sion had  been  seen  in  a  manuscript  communication,  it 
would  certainly  have  been  our  duty,  as  it  is  our  usage, 
to  correct  it;  but  it  is  not  our  practice,  nor  would  it 
be  justifiable,  to  alter  the  text  of  articles  selected  from 
other  publications. — Ed.  Far.  Reg.] 


PROFIT     FROM       CLOVER.         TIIK      DROIGHT. 
MB.\-ORli:    AND     RA1.T.        COULTRRING     NBW 

GROUND.      ]mprovi:mknt  of    land  and 

HEALTH,   &C. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmen'  Register. 

Old  Point  Qmforiy  Elizabeth  city  7 
Oni,nty,  September  10,  1838.         ] 

The  wheat  crops  in  this  neighborhood  have  not 
realized  the  sanguine  expectationB  entertained  be- 
fore harvest.  The  growth  of  Flraw,  was  moet 
luxuriant;  but  the  heads  small,  and  generally  light. 
The  fallowed  wheat  was  infinitely  superior'to  that 
sown  on  corn-iaod.    I  sowed  45  bushels  in  a  field 


of  42  ncrPB,  12  of  which  had  \\een  in  r  lover  turned  in 
in  Sppiemher.  The  cxncl  yield  I  have  no!  apcer- 
tained,  as  (  have  go!  out  yet  but  three  stack.^^, 
avemging  80  btiHhela  each;  but  I  obtained  ten 
Btacks,  and  of  these,  lour  and  a  half  were  cut  from 
the  twelve  acres.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  the 
fallowed  land  was  naturally  the  best  part  of  the 
field,  and  would,  under  any  circumslanres,  have 
produced  the  best  crop;  but  nothing  like  their  diffier- 
ence  would  have  resulted,  without  the  aid  of  the 
clover.  A  gentleman  in  this  neighborhood,  of 
great  accuracy  in  sjch  matters,  told  me,  that  last 
year  his  fallowed  land  yielded  26  buRlicln,  and  his 
com  land  IB  to  the  acre,  just  one-half;  and  that 
this  year  the  difference  was  full  as  great,  if  not 
crreaier;  the  land  in  both  instances  of  equal  qua- 
lily.  Can  there  be  a  stronger  argument  than 
this,  to  exhibit  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  clo- 
ver, to  say  nothing  of  the  excellent  pasturage  it 
afibrds  for  two  or  three  months,  if,  like  myself, 
you  are  compelled,  occasionalK^,  to  turn  your  stock 
upon  it,  until  the  harvest  nelds  are  reacly  for 
them. 

But,  says  one,  my  land  will  not  produce  clover, 
and  what  am  I  to  do  then?  Why  mari  it.  1 
don't  believe  there  is  an  acre  of  land  below  tide- 
water, that  will  produce  any  thing,  that  cannot  be 
made  to  produce  clover.  Lime  it,  and  if  you 
have  not  the  means  to  buy  the  lime  or  marf,  sell 
one-half  of  your  land,  ana  apply  the  proceeds  to 
the  other,  and  with  a  light  top-dressing  of  ve^- 
table  manure,  my  life  upon  it,  you  will  make  the 
clover  grow.  1  have  tried  it,  and  know  it  to  be 
true.  Four  years  ago  I  sowed  a  field  in  wheat, 
and  the  following  spring  put  it  in  clover,  at  the  rate 
of  a  gallon  to  the  acre.  The  wheat  was  indiffer- 
ent; the  clover  seed  thrown  away:  for,  except 
here  and  there  In  small  spots,  not  a  leaf  was  to  be 
seen.  The  following  winter  1  dressed  this  field 
from  a  deposit  of  burned  shells,  which  had  been 
on  the  farm  from  time  immemorial,  at  the  rate  of 
about  100  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  gave  it  a  light 
coat  of  vegetable  manure.  In  the  spring  it  was 
planted  in  corn  and  yielded  several  bushels  to  the 
acre.  In  the  fall  it  was  again  put  in  wheat,  and 
clover  sown  on  it  in  the  spring:  and  this  3'ear  I 
had  as  luxuriant  and  well-set  a  crop  of  clover^  as 
I  ever  saw  in  Virginia. 

We  have  suffered  this  year  from  the  drought 
and  heat,  coually  with  most  other  parts  of  the 
country.  We  had  no  rain  from  the  21st  July,  to 
the  14th  of  August  It  may  not  be  uninteresting 
here,  to  give  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
mean  temperature,  and  the  amount  of  rain  that 
fell  in  the  last  three  months  and  the  corresponding 
month  of  last  year. 


1838. 

Mean  tern- 
pemture. 

Inches  of 
rain. 

1837. 

Mean  tem- 
perBUire. 

Inches  of 
rain. 

June. 

76 

4rV 

June. 

75 

81*. 

July. 

83 

V. 

July. 

79 

2 

Aug. 

82 

h\ 

Aug 

79 

V. 

The  thermometer  is  noted  at  sunrise^  2  P.  M. 
and  dark. 

We  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  diflerence  in 
the  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  in  August  last  year 
and  this;  and  although  the  farmer  has  suffered 
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aiinouflly  in  the  curmiloient  of  his  corn  crop,  he  I 
has  ubundant  reason  (or  rejoicing  on  another  score; 
lur  the  same  cause  that  shortened  his  crop,  has 
preserved  his  lamily  in  the  enjoyment  of  earth's 
trreaiest  blessing,  health.  I  have  never  known 
the  country  so  heahhy  at  this  season;  and  I  doubt 
very  much,  on  balancing  accounts  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  ifthe  farmer  doesn't  find  himself  as  well 
o(i'  with  a  short  com  crop,  as  he  has  heretofore 
been  with. a  good  one:  for  when  there  is  no  sick- 
ness and  death,  there  is  no  toll  to  pay  the  doctors, 
and  no  reduction  in  the  capital  of  his  estate. 

I  obtained  a  very  satisiactory  result  from  the 
application  of  sea-ore,  on  a  part  of  my  corn-field 
this  year.  Whilst  the  neighboring  corn  was  fired 
above  the  shoot,  that  to  which  the  sea-ore  had 
been  applied,  aufiered  comparatively  little  or  no- 
thing. Independent  of  its  general  iertilizing  pro- 
perties, then,  (and  I  have  fully  demonstrated 
them,)  this  additional  one  of  attracting  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,  renders  it  a  most  invaluable 
manure,  especially  upon  high  sandy  lands. 

In  a  (brmer  communicatioui  I  mentioned  the 
beneficial  effects  I  had  experienced  from  sea-ore 
on  wheat  and  oats.  I  was  in  some  doubt,  whe- 
ther they  did  oot  depend  mainly  on  the  salt  con- 
taine<l  in  it;  and  this  year  I  have  fully  satisfied 
my  sell*  on  the  subject 

In  the  month  of  March  last,  I  top-dressed  a  bed 
of  fall  wheat,  one  of  spring  wheat,  and  one  of 
oats,  with  salt  scattered  by  the  handful,  as  you 
would  sow  oats.  I  watched  the  effect  closely  until 
harvest,  and  could  at  no  time  perceive  the  least 
benefit  from  the  application. 

I  was  occupied  a  good  deal  last  winter  in  getting 
tip  new  ground,  and  ray  experience  may  be  of 
some  use  to  others.  I  was  desirous  of  testing  the 
celattve  value  of  the  grubbing  hoe  and  coulter  /or 
the  first  breaking  up  of  the  land;  and  am  convin- 
ced., that  the  labor  <;an  be  performed  infinitely  bet- 
ter, and  at  less  than  one  half  the  expense,  with 
the  coulter  than  with  the  hoe.  This  rouy.be  no 
news  to  many  of  my  readers,  as  I  know  the  coul- 
ter to  the  north  and  in  some  parts  of  our  own 
state  is  extensively  used  for  the  purpose:  but  it 
will  be  to  some  of^our  low-country  fanners,  who 
have  never  used  it,  or  seen  it  used.  I  first  cut 
around  the  ^tunip,  and  cut  out  the  lai^e  surface 
roots,  then  run  a  strong  coulter  drawn  by  four  or 
six  oxen,  (I  used  two  oxen  and  two  steady  horsep,) 
thoroughly  over  the  ground,  and  atlcrvvards  cross 
it.  A  man  should  f»liovv  with  an  axe,  to  chop 
anv  root  that  may  be  too  strong  to  be  pulled  up. 

Mr.  B ,  an  intelligent  gentleman  of  my 

ac<{uuinlunce,  residing  in  this  county,  is  this  year 
muking  au  experiment  on  the  comparative  ex- 
pense of  keeping  his  hogs  up,  and  letting  them 
run  at  large,  until  taken  up  iu  the  flill  to  ftiiten. 
lie  found  tliatiiispenned-hogs  required  something 
more  than  food,  to  make  them  thrive.  .  He  gave 
them  sulphur  and  salt,  which  he  thinks  much 
more  higlily  oi',  and  asked  my  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  advised  him  to  give  them  ashes  without 
limit:  he  did  so;  and  when  I  saw  him  a  few  days 
ago,  spoke  in  the  most  rapturous  terms  of  their 
eH'ects,  and  insists  that  so  valuable  a  remedy 
should  be  generally  published.  I  replied,  it  was 
no  discovery  of  mine:  I  had  heard  it,  and  used  it 
with  great  success,  and  presumed  it  was  generally 
known.  He  said,  it  was  new  to  him;  and  as  it 
4Day  be  to  many  othera,  I  communicate  it  for  ge- 
neral inibrmatiojL 


The  ashes  plan,  however,  did  not  take  with  ray 
friend,  without  some  opposition  from  an  unexpect- 
ed quarter.  The  "old  lady,"  whose  province  ex- 
tended to  the  lie-stands,  entered  a  formal  protest 
against  this  encroachment  upon  her  domestic 
economy,  as  she  should  have  no  ashes  to  make 
soap.  But  when  it  was  proved  by  figures,  (and 
figuren  cannot  lie,  J  that  though  she  might  be  the 
loser  in  ashee,  she  would  be  the  gainer  m  grease, 
like  a  good  wife,  she  gave  in,  and  is  now  content 
to  abide  the  experiment. 

This  gentleman,  a  practical  mechank;,  told  roe 
of  a  cheap  and  eflfectual  method  of  rendering 
smoke-houses  and  dairies  rat-proofl  He  has  re- 
peatedly tried  it  himself,  and  induced  others  to  try 
it,  and  always  with  the  fullest  success.  Afler 
digging  out  your  foundation,  lay  the  first  course 
of  bricks,  to  extend  four  and  a  half  inches  all 
around,  beyond  the  wall.  The  operation  is  this: 
the  rat  always  burrows  close  to  the  wall,  and  con- 
tinues to  descend  until  he  meets  the  obstruction 
of  the  projecting  course  at  the  bottom;  finding  he 
can  go  no  lower,  he  desists.  Let  not  the  simpli- 
city of  this  plan  deter  any  from  adopting  iL  I 
will,  however,  add  one  suggestion:  Do  not,  as  1 
once  knew  a  gentleman  to  do,  who,  at  great  labor 
and  expense,  erected  whsl  he  supposed  would  be 
a  rat- proof  corn -crib.  It  was  placed  upon  eight 
posts,  nicely  hewed  and  smoothly  covered  with 
sheet  copper.  The  rat  could  not  climb  here,  be- 
cause there  was  no  place  to  stick  his  claws  in;  and 
it  was  so  high  from  the  ground,  that  he  couldn't 
byanypossibiliiyjumpup,and  get  a  foot-liold:  but 
it  was  also  too  high  for  the  gentleman  to  get  into, 
without  a  fair  of  steps;  so  they  were  put,  and  the 
enemy  had  no  longer  any  necessity  for  blunting 
his  claws  against  the  copper. 

Mr.  B is  an  instance  of  what  enterprise 

and  industry  will  effect  He  purchased  his  farm 
fiAeen  years  ago:  it  was  a  dense  ibrcst;  not  an 
acre  of  cleared  land  attached  to  it;  k  was  low, 
and,  consequently,  sickly:  but  he  determined  to 
make  it  a  productive  and  a  healthy  farm,  and  he 
has  succeeded.  He  has  eut  down  the  forest  of 
centuries,  exposed  a  fine,  rich  virgin  soil,  and 
ditched  in  every  direction.    Mr.  B  ,  jr., 

who  has  now  taken  upon  himself  the  direction  of 
the  farm,  has  this  year  cut  a  canal  eight  feet  wide 
and  four  d«;ep,  upwards  of  a  mile,  and  will  con- 
tinue it  as  far  nsrain.  This  canal  will  bring  into 
cultivation  as  fine  a  body  of  land,  when  cleared, 
as  there  is  in  the  lower  country,  which  has  here- 
tofore been  worse  than  useless,  as  it  served  but  as 
a  hot-bed  of  malaria.  A  portion  of  it  is  already 
in  com,  hieh  and  dry,  and  suflering  from  the 
drought.  The  homestead  embraces  every  build- 
ing necessary  for  the  convenience  or  comfort  of 
the  farm:  a  large  mill,  worked  by  oxen;  exten- 
sive sheds,  capable  of  covering  every  artksle  of 
stock  on  the  farm,  from  which  he  raises  abundant 
supplies  of  be«t  manure;  stacks  with  shingled 
roots,  for  the  protection  of^  his  artificial  grass  hay; 
and  the  best  corn-house  I  ever  saw.  A  few  such 
examples,  and  the  tide  of  emigration  from  east  to 
west  would  cease  to  fiow:  for  land  like  this  was 
can  be  purchased  for  $4  an  acre. 

I  sowed,  in  February,  two  bushels  sprtog-wbeaf, 
procured  from  Thorhurn,  in  New  York,  on  cora- 
land  of  fair  quality.  The  produce  was  twenty- 
one  bushels,  the  grain  very  good,  better,  I  think, 
than  that  sown.    The  general  opinion  here  is 
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much  a^iiut  it.  I  am  satipficd  it  never  can  be 
adopted  in  this  climate  as  a  subi^titute  for  winter 
wheat:  but  I  think  it  may  be  sown  to  advantage 
instead  of  oats,  on  land  that  will  produce  wheat. 
I  also  procured  from  Thorburn,  in  December 
last,  a  quart  of  a  new  white  wheat,  recently  sent 
OUT  from  England  as  a  sample,  with  a  few  of  the 
stalks,  called  *'Ealey's  gigantic''  It  well  de- 
serves the  name,  for  it  was  the  largest  stalk, 
largest,  fairest  and  heaviest  grain,  I  ever  saw.  1 
drilled  it  in  my  garden  and  cut  it  on  the  6th  Julv: 
it  yielded  three  bushels  and  a  peck.  The  stalk 
was  as  large  as  the  orisnnal,  the  heads  very  long 
and  apparently  well  filled,  but  the  grains  were 
shrivelled  and  evidently  injured  whilst  in  blossom, 
by  a  heavy  rain  and  windi,  from  which  the  other 
wheat,  being  more  advanced,  almost  totally  es- 
caped. 

R.  Archbb. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  MIDDLB  SOUTH  CARO- 
LINA. ADDRESS  OF  JOSEPH  E.  JENKINS, 
Esq.,  TO  THE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF 
ST.  JOHNS,  COLLETON,  8.  C.  THE  LOUIS- 
VILLE, CINCINNATI  AND  CHARLESTON  RAIL 
ROAD. 

To  Uie  Editor  of  Uie  Farmen'  Register. 

Sir:  "  In  passing  through  the  vpper  country, 
''  the  planters  are  osUmishM,  on  inquiry,  at  learn- 
**  ing  now  little  use  is  made  by  us  of  the  plough; 
''  an  instrument  of  indispensable  necessity  to 
*<  ihem !!!!  but,  it  is  easy  to  be  accounted  for;  two 
«  systems  of  agriculture  can  never  be  more  dis- 
<^  similar,  than  the  one  used  by  them,  and  that 
**  which  obtains  in  this  section  or  country.  There 
<'  (\  speak  of  the  section  through  whicn  I  passed 
'<  this  spring,  videlicet,  from  John's  Island  to  Co- 
"  lumbia,)  'twould  bepri^osf^otistospeak  ofma- 
'<  nuring;  from  12  to  15  acres  and  upwards  of  land 
<<  are  commonly  !!!!!  planted  of  cotton  alone;  here, 
"  3),  and,  in  some  rare  instances,  four  of  cotton, 
<'  and  one  of  corn.  We  have  not  the  facilities  of 
<<  shiHing  our  fields  from  a  wom->out  spot,  to  a 
'<  virgin  soil,  exhaustmg  that,  and  then  again 
"  pursuing  the  same  process.  •  •  #  #  • 
<*  Our  system  approaches  nearer  horticulture 
"  than  farming?;  comparatively,  "our  fields  are 
'^perfect  gardens:'  •  •  •  •  •  1  did  not 
«  see  a  field  of  cotton  on  my  return  from  Colum- 
"  bia,  on  the  5th  of  June,  which  had  theappear- 
"  ance  of  having  had  a  single  working,  from  the 
"  time  the  seed  had  been  deposited  for  planting, 
"  (the  planting  averaged  the  15th  April,  in  18^,) 
*^  to  that  day.  In  most  of  them,  the  weeds  and 
*^  grass  were  taller  than  Ute  cotton,  •  •  #  •  # 
"  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  gentlemen,  as  con- 
«  demning  their  system;  to  them,  it  may  be  most 
«  profitable;  to  us,  one  thing  is  certain,  it  would 
"  be  ruinous.  Therefore,  the  hoe  is  the  imple- 
«  ment  of  husbandry  with  us;  and  a  powerful  in- 
«  strument  it  is,  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  and  vi- 
«  fforous  people"— a  people,  to  subsist  whom  and 
allother  bipeds  and  quadrupeds  on  a  plantation, 
one  acre  of  com  is  planted  [to  the  hand.] !!!!!  This, 
at  least,  is  the  average  oi  the  low  country.  On 
Mr.  J.'s  plantation,  it  is  probable  his  servants 
have  of  fish  quantum  sifficit, 

Moely  observing,  that  the  italics  and  marks  of 


admiration  are  mine,  and  not  the  addresser's,  I 
cannot  avoid  expressing  my  ^^astonishment"  at  a 
representation  of  middle  and  upper  country  culti- 
vation, so  grossly  erroneous,  and  only  to  be  ex- 
cused, because  it  originates  in  innocent  ignorance. 
For  1  assert,  without  foar  of  contradiction,  that 
12  to  15  acres  are,  in  general,  the  maximium  of 
good  planters,  for  corn  and  cotton:  that  there  is 
not  a  respectable  planter  in  middle  or  upper  Ca- 
rolina, who  not  only  does  not  think  manuring 
^'preposterous,"  but  whose  conduct  isdiaroetricaUy 
opposed  to  it,  and  who  does  not  "shift  his  fields," 
not  as  above  described,  (a  circumstance  now 
wholly  out  of  the  question,)  but,  from  one  im- 
proved spot  to  another;  that  there  are  annually  to 
be  found  fields  of  cotton  on  the  Wateree,  the  Con- 
earee,  &c.,  which  will  vie  with  any  on  John's  Is- 
land for  horticultural  neatness;  that  as  to  ^Hhe 
weeils,  grass,"  &c.,  I  know  not  what  road  this  elo- 
quent addresser  travelled;  but,  this  I  know,  that, 
in  1838,  barring  a  short  space  of  time,  when  the 
grass  got  a  litt^  ahead,  most  of  the  cotton  in  the 
middle  country  was  very  clean;  and,  that  in  the 
same  section,  there  are  aslastidlous  amateurs,  folly 
as  well  acquainted  with  the  operations  of  the  hoe 
as  the  most  astute  planter  in  the  low  country. 

But,  what  is  the  fiscal  fact — in  short,  the  real 
value  of  land  in  the  middle  and  low  eountiy — (al- 
ways excepting  the  sea-island  cotton  and  the  tide- 
rice  plantations,  the  latter  diminishing  33  per  cent, 
in  the  produce  for  1837-^38,  and  Manilla  and  £ast 
India  rice  finding  a  profitable  market  in  CThartes- 
ton — )  literally  nothing — wholly  abandoned.  It 
has  been  sacrificed  to  the  "precision  and  peculiar 
eiegEuice  of  the  hoe,"  to  the  introduction  of  hor- 
ticulture, vici  agriculture,  to  the  atNindonment  of 
the  plough,  to  the  starvation  system,  which  arose 
from  the  substitution  of  cotton  for  rice,  and  the 
relinquishment  of  the  inland  swamps,  where 
cattle  to  any  extent  might  now  be  raised.  In* 
deed,  if  lawyers  could  be  driven  from  the  public 
counsels,  and  engineering,  instead  of  oratory,  be 
taught  at  the  colleges,  South  Caroh'na  has  the 
means  of  producing  millions  she  does  not  now  do. 
But,  to  return  to  the  price  of  land.  Tracts  in  ther 
low  country,  sold  aAer  the  revolution  for  guineas, 
are  not  now  worth  as  many  dollars.  On  th& 
other  hand,  in  the  middle  and  upper  country,  the 
price  is  constantly  increasing. — ^2,000  acres  have 
recently  been  sold,  on  two  years'  credit,  for  $20,- 
000,  which,  in  the  low  country,  would  not  pro- 
duce a  tithe  of  the  sum — 8,000  acres,  sold  by  an 
emigrant  for  82  50,  are  now  worth  S^)  if  not  819 
per  acre.  The  simple  reason,  the  superior  culti- 
vation, greater  produce  of  provisions,  infinitely 
better  treatment  of  negroes,  and  the  employmenc 
of  respectable  overseers;  for,  planting,  as  they  do, 

five  acres  of  com  to  the  hand, acres  of  oats, 

wheat,  potatoes  and  peas,  (with  the  com,)  so 
to  act  is  no  matter  of  diflfculty,  any  more  than  there 
is  to  be  discovered  an  impediment  to  an  allowance 
of  half  a  pound  of  good  bacon  per  diem  to  a  la- 
borer, or  the  payment  of  an  adequate  salary  to  a 
humane  manager.  IFtde  an  article  at  p.  269, 
Farmers'  Register.] 

In  consequence  of  this  system,  the  planter 
makes  his  three,  four,  or  five  bales  to  the  hand; 
and,  remembering  the  facilities  of  shifting  fielcfe, 
&c.,  I  would  observe,  that  I  have  known  a  hale 
to  the  acre,  produced  by  a  planter,  who  manures 
with  cottoD-seed,  clay,  leaves,  &c.,  from  land  that 
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has  been  cleared  thirty  years;  and,  it  is  not  more 
than  four  years  since,  that  on  discussing  the  sub- 
ject with  four  planters,  in  the  same  neignborhood, 
It  was  determmed  that,  for  every  bale  produced  a 
'  few  years  before,  four  were  now  sent  to  market — 
the  plough,  the  agent.  Fields  thus  productive, 
do  not  permit  the  growth  of  grass,  sc,  though 
after  the  ibdder  is  gathered,  good  crops  of  crow- 
foot grass  are  reaped  from  the  corn-field* 

The  editor  of  the  ^Southern  Agriculturist,'  (v* 
414,  Aug.  number,)  alluding  to  an  idea  of  yours, 
laments  the  want  of  county  agricultural  surveys. 
Their  want  is  evident  in  Mr.  Jenkins's  errors; 
and,  while  such  universal  ignorance,  so  great  a 
disposition  Jo  cherish  that  ignorance,  and  entertain 
such  monstrous  misconceptions  of  the  more  cor- 
rect management  and  the  greater  wealth  and 
equal  civilisation  of  the  upper  and  middle  districts, 
prevail  in  the  low-country,  the  prospects  of  the 
south,  and  South  Carolina  especially,  aredaric,  dark 
indeed.  In  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money, 
it  has  given  rise  to  an  absolute  proscription  of  all 
east  South  Carolina,  and  a  denial  of  instrumental 
surveys  to  sections  loudly  and  fiilriy  calling  for 
them.  The  rail-road  has  been  made  to  run  in 
such  a  direction  as  io  exclude  any  access  to  the 
provisions  of  the  west  from  east  South  Carolina. 
It  has  been  carried,  at  an  enormous  and  increased 
expense,  to  Branch villei  via  Orangeburg,  in  fact, 
to  a  rail-road,  that  cannot  carry  cotton  down  at 
any  reasonable  charge,  and  receives  and  spends 
81,000  per  diem,  or  only  8320,000  per  annum. 
This  is  the  rail-road  that  is  to  compete  with  the 
almost  completed  scheme  of  Georgia  and  Ten- 
nessee— a  scheme,  in  which,  nolens  volens,  the 
^'ancient  dominion"  must  join.  There  will  soon 
be  free  access,  from  the  Atlantic  at  Savannah  to 
Knoxvilie,  which  may  be  said  to  be  equi-distant 
from  the  James  at  Richmond  and  Petersburg, 
and  Charleston  and  Savannah.  On  its  north- 
east UmUnus  and  in  the  more  populous  and  pro- 
ductive character  of  its  whole  line,  (lessening  it 
to  one-third  if  not  one-quarter  the  distance,*) 
the  full  and  forcible  effect  of  western  commerce 
will  be  felt;  for,  nothing  can  prevent  a  road  from 
Knoxvilie  to  Abingdon,  and  thence  to  Lynchburg. 
Again,  North  Carolina  will  aid  by  a  road  along 
the  Piedmont  route  to  Danville,  thus  opening 
another  highway  to  Petereburg  and  Richmond. 
To  these  outlets  for  western  commerce,  we  may 
add  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road,  the  Mercer, 
(Chesapeake  and  Ohio)  canal-— ensuring  to  the 
Chesapeake  ba^,  &c.,  the  orbat  depot;  also, 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Erie  canals— canals commg, 
as  well  as  the  Meieer,  into  competition  with  an 
overwhelming  power,  if)  as  is  said  to  be  the  case 
ia  Great  Britam,  boats  can  be  towed  at  the  rate 
of  six  or  nine  miles  an  hour  by  steam. 

But,  what  is  "the  dominion"  abouti  In  the 
Knoxvilie  Register,  in  a  paragraph,  most  proba- 
bly written  in  Charleston,  we  find  "the  main  ob- 
**  ject  of  the  Augusta  convention  is  to  establish  a 
<<  direet  trade /rom  the  south  directly  to  Europe.  * 
«  •  «  «  £{|g(  Tennessee  is  particulariy  and 
<*  Titally  interested.  It  is  important  to  her,  be- 
*^  OBttss  it  throws  our  exports  and  imports  into  the 
''  same  channel."  Now,  gentlemen  of  Knox- 
vilie, permit  me  to  ask  you,  for  what  "exports 

*  See  a  paper  as  to  the  New  York  canal,  and  what 
it  brings  from  the  west,  in  a  late  Farmers'  Register. 


and  imports"  you  can  find  a  market  in  Charies** 
ton,  (the  very  existence  of  which,  as  a  harbor, 
according  to  the  engineer  Holmes*,  is  threatened,)- 
equal  to  that  on  the  borders  of  the  James?  None, 
whatever;  and  you  would  have  done  better  by  aa 
access  to  Sumpter,  &c.,  districts  in  South  Caroli- 
na, than  you  possibly  can  in  Charieston,  the* 
market  of  which,  in  bacon  and  com,  is  to  be  glut- 
ted by  a  single  train  of  cars;  and.  Indeed,  you  had 
better  now  pray  the  board  to  take  this  route  into' 
Its  serious  consideration.  But,  I  forget  myself; 
that  is  not  the  object  of  your  paragraph,  or  of  the 
meeting — the  intention  being  to  outT  the  bank 
and  prepare  the  speculators  to  plunder  the  publici- 
and  fill  their  own  pockets.  It  is  to  this  efl'ect, 
that  thev  tell  you  their  mighty  agent  is  to  sell  the' 
South  Carolina  bonds,  bearing  five  per  cent,  in- 
terest, at  par,  in  Amsterdam,  when  five  per  cent. 
New  York  stock  is  worth  but  ninety  in  London;  or 
rather,  that  he  can  get  a  premium  for  them,  and 
get  money  for  three  per  cent.  Thev  have  also 
said  Mr.  Biddlehas  pronounced  the  charter  worth 
millions.  But,  there  are  other  becauses — "6s- 
"  cause,  afier  the  establishment  of  the  south- 
"  western  bank,  (five-sixths  of  which  are  held  in 
"  Charleston  and  Columbia,)  the  rate  of  exchange 
"will  be  reduced  to  almost  nothing;  and,  because 
"  by  a  direct  shipment  of  the  great  southern  sta- 
"  pies,  and  a  direct  re-shipment  of  European  fab- 
"  rics,  the  factorage  and  commissions  now  paid  at 
"  the  north,  will  be  entirely  taken  off!!!!!  and 
"  our  foreign  fabrics  made,  by  so  muchf  intrinsi- 
"  cally  cheaper." 

It  is  for  the  sage  oV  Knoxvilie  to  demonstrate^ 
how  exchange  is  to  be  reduced  by  an  issue  of  pa- 
per, and  this  only  payable  in  Charleston,  the  ca- 
pital of  a  state,  not  having  more  than  300,000 
whites.  I  have  been  even  stupid  enough  to  be- 
lieve it  was  regulated  by  the  material  passing  to 
and  fro,  sold  and  consumed.  What  the  latter  iff 
of  35,000  persons,  two-thirds  negroes,  in  Charies- 
ton, had  better  be  first  ascertained,  as  well  b» 
whether,  should  cotton  fall  in  price.  South  Caro- 
lina will  not  necessarily  be  compelled  to  supply 
herself.  But  the  direct  shipment  is  the  reliance; 
as  if  it  did  not  and  had  not  existed  for  years*. 
Only  the  home  consumption  may  be  said  to  be 
consij;ned  (in  1837-8,  54,280  out  of  279,957  to 
the  25th  August,  from  Charleston,)  to  the  north.f 
This  year,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  have 
shipped  nearly  600,000  bales,  little  of  it  going  to 
the  north.  How  the  factorage  and  comrois8ion» 
are  to  be  saved,  is  beyond  my  humble  comprehen- 
sion.   Is  Charleston  to  do  the  business  for  nothing? 

1  will  conclude  this  paper  by  a  reference  to  the 

*  "Should  the  uninterrupted  pasffa^s  of  water,  by 
the  course  thus  formed,  continue,  it  is  greatly  to  he 
feared  that  a  few  years,  if  not  months,  will  effect  a 
total  change  of  the  currents  passing  by  onr  wharves; 
that  Hog  Island  will  become  the  north  channel,  and 
the  channel  in  front  of  our  wharves  be  obstrncted  by 
large  sand  deposits;  that  the  entire  western  portion 
of  Sullivan's  Island,  including  Fort  Moultrie,  will  be 
swept  away,  thus  widening  the  entrance  to  our  har- 
bor, which  must  substitute  sand  flatt  for  the  chatmels 
on  the  bar,  and  leave  the  city  and  harbor  ''exposed  to 
the  unchecked  violence  of  destructive  storms."  Three 
forts  at  the  site  of  Fort  Johnson,  and  three  at  Fort 
Moultrie,  have  already  been  destroyed. 

I  A  tabular  statement  of  direct  and  indirect  ship- 
ments for  a  few  years  back,  would  be  instructive. 
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8(h  section  of  the  bank  act,  '^declaring  directors 
and  capital  distinct  and  separate;"  and,  that  the 
bank  "shall  never  be  liable  for  the  debts  of  the 
*^  rail-road  company;  but  the  rail-road  company 
*^  shall  be  liable  for  ike  bank  In  case  of  failure; 
and,  then  add,  in  nearly  General  Ilayne's  own 
words,  how,  aller  all  the  dramatic  management 
in  Nashville  and  Columbia,  the  affair  of  the  bank 
was  concocted.  E'\yf\i  millions  were  to  be  sub- 
•cribed  by  the  Slat  December,  1837,  to  secure  the 
charter.  After  Tennepeee  had  assented  and  paid 
to  the  amount  of  1^650,000  for  roads  in  her  own 
state,  the  subscription  amounted  to  but  ^5,300,- 
000.  The  ooJy  means  of  eifectin^  this  import- 
ant object,  was  the  purchase  of  the  Charleston 
and  llamburg  road,  the  stockholders  of  which 
becoming  subscribers  in  the  Louisville,  Cincin- 
nati and  Charleston  road,  added  a  subscription  of 
20,000  shares,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  only  7,000 
shares,  or  8700,000,  to  make  up  the  88,000,000. 
But  88)000,000  were  necessary  for  the  first  in- 
stalment due  to  the  Charleston  company.  Of 
this  sum,  there  was  borrowed  8700,000  of  the 
banks,  and  8100,000  city  stock  was  liberally  ad- 
vanced by  the  corporation  of  Charleston. 

The  company  have  restricted  themselves  to  35 
cents  per  100  lbs.  for  100  miles,  as  charge  for 
freight.  In  Georgia  it  is  50  cents.  Thus,  a  bar- 
rel of  flour  by  the  Carolina  road,  will,  for  400 
miles,  pay  but  82.80— by  the  Georgian  84.00. 
Now,  the  Pensylvanians  brincf  flour  from  Pitts- 
burg to  PhUadelphia  fbr81.12i.  What  will  be 
the  freight  when  the  Mercer  and  Pennsylvania 
canals,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road  and  the 
James  nVer  improvements  are  completed?  What 
too,  will  be  the  difi'erence  of  the  shipping  expense 
on  the  Patapsco  and  the  .James,  and  at  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah?  These,  which  I  take  to  be 
facts,  give  us  the  reason  why  Georgia  can  go  to 
New  York  and  set  money  at  five  per  cent,  and 
South  Carolina  be  compelled  to  go  to  England, 
and  possibly  for— nothing. 

President  Hayne,  in  his  call,  (1838,)  talks  of 
lower  rates.  "The  charge,  (he  adds,)  for  cotton 
'<  from  Hamburg  to  Charleston,  has  never,  we 
^  believe,  exceeded  25  cents  (per  100  lbs.  or  for  a 
<<  bale,  81))  &°^  bas  been  as  low  as  18  cents,  (or 
"  75  cents  per  bale,)  or  one-half  the  rates  allow- 
**  ed  by  law."  (pp.  14,  15.)  Now,  what  says 
President  Tuppei^  He  states  the  power  on  the 
road  to  be  equal  lo  the  business,  "except  cotton 
"  down,  token  the  steamers  were  stopped  for  the 
"  want  of  wtUer,  Their  charge  was  76  cents; 
"that  of  the  rail-road  in  1837,  8 1-50  cents— of 
"  course,  the  latter  never  carrying  any  important 
"  amount.  For  the  last  three  months,  we  have 
"  been  obliged  to  send  up  empty  cars  to  bring 
''  down  cotton,  there  not  being  up-freight  enough. 
"  This  bas  increased  the  expense  without  ade- 
"  quate  profit,  the  expenses  being  about  equal 
^  lo  the  amount  received,  when  the  cars  are  only 
"  loaded  xaiihcotton  downJ*^  f  Report  1st  January, 
1838.)  The  cost  of  the  Cnarleston  road  was 
8125  per  share  in  old  stock,  (now  worth  8112,) 
25  per  cent,  on  new  stock  payable  for  every  share 
sola,  in  one  share  in  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and 
Charleston  company's  stock,  with  £5  paid  there- 
on.*   The  balance  one-third  in  cash,  one-third  in 


one  year,  and  one- third  in  two  years  with  interest 
and  mortgage.  The  property  apparently  noi  yet 
rendered.  G.  L.  C. 


*  By  the  8th  section  forfeiture  is  allowed.    General 
llayne,  in  his  1S36  address,  said,  "Ae  wUl  alwayi  be 


From  Uie  FatBien^  CaluBet. 
CULTURE  OF    ORIONS. 

The  town  of  Wethersfield  (Conn.)  has  long  been 
famous  for  the  large  quantities  of  onions  which 
are  annually  raised  and  exported  to  the  West 
Indies  and  the  southern  states.  It  has  been  super- 
stitiously  supposed  there  is  something  in  the  soil 
of  Wethersfield  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  onions  ;  and  this  whim  has  no  doubt  discour- 
aged many  from  attempting  the  cultivation  of  this 
valuable  root,  in  other  sections  of  the  country^ 
eaually  favorable  to  its  growth.  It  is  true  the  soil 
or  Wethersfield  is  a  rich  gravelly  and  sandy  loam, 
well  adapted  to  horticultural  purposes ;  mit  the 
success  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  culture  of  onions, 
is  attributable  in  a  much  greater  degree,  lo  a 
particular  virtue  in  the  fingers  of  its  females, 
than  any  peculiar  properties  in  its  soil. 

The  business  of  raising  onions  in  Wetheivfieki, 
is  reduced  to  a  perfect  system.  The  following  is 
the  method  of  cultivation.  £ariy  in  the  spring 
the  land  is  manured  by  ploughing  in  fine  manure 
from  the  stable  or  barn-yard,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  ten  loads  to  the  acre.  That  of  neat  cattle  is 
preferred,  as  that  of  horses  is  considered  of  too  heat- 
ing a  nature.  After  the  manure  is  ploughed  in, 
the  land  is  well  harrowed  and  laid  out  into  beds 
five  feet  wide.  The  beds  are  laid  oat  by  turning 
a  furrow  towards  them  each  way.  This  raises 
the  beds  above  the  aisles  and  gives  an  opportunity 
for  the  water  to  run  off  should  there  be  occasion 
for  it.  They  are  then  raked  with  an  iron-tooth,  or 
common  hay- rake,  and  the  aisles  suffered  to  remaio 
as  left  by  the  plough.  Thus  prepared,  the  beds 
are  ready  to  receive  the  seeds. 

As  early  as  the  season  will  admit,  the  seed  is 
sown  in  the  following  manner.    A  rake,  with  teeth 
a  foot  apart,  is  drawn  crosswise  of  the  beds,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  drills  for  the  reception  of 
the  seed.    The  seed  is  then  sowed  in  tfie  drill, 
with  the  thumb  and  fingers,  and  covered  with  the 
hand.    From  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  seed  is  put 
upon  an  acre.    Afler  the  plants  come  op  they  are 
kept  fi'ee  of  weeds,  which  generally  require  four 
weedings.    A  hoe  of  a  suitable  width  to  pass  be- 
tween the  rows  is  used  in  weeding,  which  saves 
much  labor.     When  ripe  they  are  pulled  and  the 
tops  cut  ofi'  whh  a  knife.    A  sufficient  lencfth  of 
top  is  lefl  to  tie  them  to  the  straw  in  roping,    ^hey 
are  then  roped,  or  bunched  in  ropes  or  bunches  of 
3^  pounds,  as  required  by  the  law  of  the  state. 
An  ordinary  crop  is  from  €000  to  8000  ropes  to 
the  acre.    The  quantity  annually  raised  in  the 
town,  is  estimated  from  1,000,000  to  1,500,000  ropes 
which  are  sold  at  an  average  price  of  8^  a  hun- 
dred, amounting  to  from  820,000  to  880,000. 

Most  of  the  labor  in  raising  onions  in  Wethers- 
field, is  performed  by  females.    The  cultivation 

at  liberty  to  forfeit  hit  shares;**  so  that  the  Charleston 
and  Hamburg  rail-road  company  may  do  the  same. 
In  three  years  they  will  get  $2,400,000,  and  $5  per 
share,  reducing  it  $100,000 — but  what  is  obtaining 
$125  for  what  is  worth  but  $1 12,  and  clear  of  a  crazy 
concern? 
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of  an  acre  requires  from  fif\y  to  sixty  days'  labor 
of  a  female,  whose  wages,  including  board,  is 
about  forty-two  cents  a  day.  Though  many  of 
the  young  ladies  of  Wethersfield  spend  a  portion 
of  their  time  in  onion  gardens  ;  yet  in  personal 
beauty,  education  and  politeness,  they  are  not  ex- 
celled by  females  of  far  less  industrious  habits. — 
Connecticut  paper. 


From  tbe  Pittsbitrger. 
POUL   AND  POnOirOtJS   BABTHEH  WARB. 

Mr,  Editor. — Sir :  Will  you  permit  me  to  ac- 
Guaint  the  public,  through  your  valuable  journal, 
tnat  there  is  a  kind  of  crockery  ware,  manufac- 
tured in  almost  every  city  in  the  union,  which  is 
dangerous  to  use — and  which  the  public  will  un- 
derstand by  the  term  common  red  pottery.  This 
ware  is  made  of  common  clays  from  the  brick 
yards,  and  when  formed,  is  coated  with  a  liquid 
called  glaze,  which  is  nothing  less  than  a  coat  of 
lead.  The  clays  being  of  the  commonest  kind, 
cannot  be  subjected  to  any  heat  in  the  burning 
that  will  make  them  safe  for  family  use— 6<tng 
porous — and  it  is  very  unsafe  to  deposit  any  ar- 
ticles of  family  use  in  them,  such  as  milk,  butter, 
or  in  fact  water,  as  a  portion  of  the  lead  glazing 
will  be  extracted,  and  the  article  will,  in  conse- 
quence, become  dangerous  to  use.  I  have  no- 
ticed no  fewer  then  ten  instances  within  the  last 
twelve  months,  of  familes  sustaining  injury  by  the 
use  of  such  ware. 

In  selecting  the  article  of  crockery  that  is  suit- 
ble  for  family  use,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ascertain 
that  the  body  of  the  ware^-the  clay— has  been 
hard  burnt,  which  any  person  can  understand  by 
the  sound  of  it — if  well  burnt,  it  will  have  a  clear 
sound.  The  poorest  kind  will  not  ring  at  all, 
and  therefore  can  be  easily  detected.  An  article 
of  this  kind  will,  in  the  course  of  a  month's  use, 
become  very  foul.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  this 
break  the  vessel,  and  they  will  ascertain  the  fact. 
There  is  a  kind  of  ware,  however,  that  is  roanfac- 
tured  in  almost  every  city  in  the  union,  called  stone 
ware,  which  is  perfectly  good  for  family  use.  This 
ware  is  formed  of  strong  and  superior  davs,  and 
undergoes  a  great  heat  in  the  burning, — and  more- 
over, the  glazing  is  not  a  thick  coat  of  lead,  but 
is  accomplished  by  throwing  salt  into  the  kiln.  All 
kinds  of  Liverpool  ware  are  adapted  to  all  pur- 
poses of  family  use,  being  made  of  sound  clays 
and  well  burnt.  As  a  preventive  is  better  than  a 
cure,  if  I  should  be  the  means  of  preventing  any 
person  sufiering  from  the  use  of  the  poisonous  ar- 
ticle—lead— this  advertisement  will  answer  the 
ends  1  design. 

C.S. 


From  the  Farmen*  Cabinet. 

niFFERSNCB  OF  PLANTING     CORN   ON  GRABS 
ANU   STUBBLE   LAND. 

It  has  been  the  prevailing  custom  with  the  ferm- 
ers  of  New  Jersey,  for  many  years,  to  plough  their 
sward  lor  corn,  that  they  might  raise  more  than 
in  tilling  otherwise.  I  admit  it  is  a  good  mode 
to  till  on  the  sward,  and  haa  always  been  allowed 
60  by  first  rate  farmers )  but  1  find  it  greatly  to 


my  advantage  to  reverse  the  practice,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  worm  making  such  sad  havoc  in  my 
corn-fields.  About  six  years  ago  I  planted  twenty 
acres  on  the  sward,  and  out  of  that  the  worms 
took  eight,  scarcely  leaving  a  hill  to  be  seen. 
The  tenth  day  of  June  I  had  it  planted  over 
again,  thinking  the  worms  would  not  disturb  it  so 
late  in  the  season,  but  still  they  preyed  upon  it, 
leaving  about  one  half  to  grovr.  The  next  spring, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  to  farm  differently; 
instead  of  ploughing  the  sward,  I  ploughed  up  my 
stubble  field,  gave  it  a  good  harrowing,  furrowed 
it  out  both  ways,  marled  and  manured  every  hill, 
and  then  planted  the  com.  In  about  a  fortnight, 
I  made  a  visit  to  the  field  for  the  express  purpose 
to  see  if  my  com  had  got  up,  or  if  the  worms 
were  taking  it  as  they  formerly  had.  I  must  ac' 
knowledge,  that  never  since  I  have  been  a  farmer, 
have  I  had  my  com  to  come  up  a«  well ;  and  I  am 
fully  satisfied,  that  is  the  best  manner  to  farm 
where  we  are  harassed  with  worms  and  other 
insects.  Although  the  field  which  I  farmed  had 
two  crops  in  succession ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  the 
third  crop  was  much  tietter,  sounder  corn,  than 
I  had  raised  for  many  years  till  I  adopted  this 
plan. 

The  manure  I  had  lefl  was  considerable,  after 
taking  out  enough  to  go  over  the  com-field ;  and 
0?  the  remaining  part  I  made  a  compost,  mixed 
with  marl  or  lime,  which  make  it  much  better 
for  wheat  than  to  put  it  on  in  separate  bodies  or 
portions. 

The  field  that  came  in  regular  rotation  to  plant 
with  com,  I  ploughed  up  for  wheat  and  rye. 
AAer  the  process  of  ploughing  was  over,  I  took 
a  three  horse  harrow,  gave  it  a  thorough  harrowing 
both  ways,  to  make  the  furrows  lay  level,  that  the 
grass  roots  might  rot.  Before  the  usual  time  of 
sowing  came  on,  I  took  what  manure  I  bad,  put  it 
on  regularly,  till  it  was  gone.  The  part  of  the 
field  which  had  no  manure,  I  sowed  in  rye,  and 
the  part  which  was  manured  I  sowed  in  wheat. 
Thus  I  have  farmed  for  five  years,  with  much 
better  success  than  I  ever  did  in  the  same  length  of 
time  previously. 


From  the  Baltimore  Parmer  and  Gardener. 
CARROT  FIELD  CULTURE. 

We  had  a  cogversation  a  few  days  since  with 
a  Yankee  farmer,  on  the  above  subject,  and 
being  pleased  with  the  course  of  his  remarks,  we 
prevailed  on  him  to  commit  them  to  writin|^.  in 
the  hope  that  as  the  season  is  now  approaching 
when  this  fine  vegetable  may  be  sown,  we  might, 
by  bringing  the  topic  to  the  notice  of  our  readers, 
induce  some  of  them  to  try  the  experiment  of 
raising  a  crop  for  feed  for  their  milch  cows.  The 
parsnip  too,  should  command  attention ;  the  same 
mode  of  culture' will  serve  for  them  as  for  the  car- 
rot, with  these  exceptions — that  the  drills  should 
be  about  18  inches  apart  and  the  plants  stand 
about  4  inches  asunder.  Thus  planted  in  the  month 
of  April,  in  suitable  soil  manured  with  well  rotted 
manure,  or  a  compost  of  spent  ashes  and  mould, 
kepi  clean  and  hoed  three  times,  they  would  yield 
from  500  to  1,000  bushels  of  roots  to  the  acre, 
which  might  be  loft  in  the  ground  all  winter  to  t)e 
du?  as  wanted  for  feeding. 

To  those  who  desire  to  have  butter  in  winter, 
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poflsesBing  all  the  virtues  of  that  article  made  from 
t^oivs  led  un  Mav  pasturee,  it  will  be  only  neces- 
sary to  say  that  by  a  very  little  trouble  they  may 
realize  their  wishes. 

The  communication  alluded  to  above  will  be 
(bund  subjoined. 

"The  carrot  flourishes  best  on  a  loam  or  sandy 
soil.  The  ground  should  be  prepared  by  plough- 
ing very  fine  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches, 
fine  manure,  in  quantity  suflicient  for  common 
crops  should  be  ploughed  in,  and  the  ground  har- 
rowed merely  sufficient  to  level  it,  the  seed  should 
be  sown  in  drills  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches 
apart ;  a  machine  made  for  the  purpose  is  the  best 
lor  sowing:  four  or  five  plants  to  a  foot  is  sufficient 
to  be  leJl  to  come  to  maturity  ;  a  good  day  for 
planting  com  is  a  good  day  for  sowing  carrot 
seed.  The  crop  is  usually  from  four  to  five  hun- 
dred bushels  to  the  acre.  There  is  not  a  more  pro- 
fitable crop  for  feeding  stock,  raised  in  the  N. 
England  States,  than  tlie  carrot,  where  the  soil 
suits  the  crop ;  with  a  little  more  labor,  you  will 
get  as  many  bushels  of  a  much  richer  vegetable 
than  the  potato.  One  experiment  has  been 
made,  by  puttmg  six  cows  into  the  stalls  in  Pe- 
4*ember,  and  feeding  five  with  corn-meal  and 
liay,  and  one  with  com-|neal  and  carrots,  and 
'when  slaughtered,  the  one  fed  with  carrots  was 
pronounced  the  fattest  and  handsomest  beef.  They 
are  equally  good  for  milch  cows,  increasing  the 
•quantity,  and  adding  color  and  richness  of  fla- 
vor to  the  butter,  but  little,  if  any,  surpassed  by 
the  best  pasturing.  They  can  be  profitably  used 
in  many  others  ways  by  a  farmer." 


ITHS  DROUGHT.     THB  GREEN  BPRIRO  LANDS 
OF  LOUISA  COUNTY. 

To  Uie  Editor  of  die  Parmen>  Register. 

Fluvanna,  Sept  10,  1838. 

In  compliance  with  a  request  in  your  last  num- 
ber of  the  Register,  that  reports  of  seasons  and 
crops  might  be  made  to  that  journal  from  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  country  in  which  it  circulates,  I 
give  you  one  which  I  am  sure  cannot  be  surpassed 
in  melancholy  of  detail  by  any  that  may  appear 
from  other  quarters.  Confining  myself  to  the  sec- 
tion of  country  between  the  James  and  Rappa- 
hannock rivers,  parallel  with,  and  extending  thirty 
miles  below,  the  South- West  Mountains,  I  can 
say  from  ocular  proof  and  certain  information, 
chat  no  drought  has  ever  come  under  the  observa- 
tion of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  that  will  compare  in 
severity  with  that  which  has  visited  this  counti*}^ 
since  about  the  middle  of  June.  Within  this 
range,  I  have  heard  of  but  one  neighborhood, 
^about  New  Canton,  on  James  river,^  in  which 
the  corn  and  tobacco  crops  have  been  at  all  bene- 
fited by  rain.  On  other  water-courses,  and  on 
good  highlands,  they  have  been  curtailed  from 
more  than  half  to  nothing  on  inferior  grades  of 
soil.  Pastures  and  meadows  are  burnt  up,  and 
the  most  luxuriant  green-sward  turf  in  our  yards 
destroyed  even  to  the  root.  To  add  to  these 
grievances,  the  little  fodder  that  had  escaped  be- 
ing entirely  blasted  by  drought,  and  a  sirocco-like 
wind,  which  has  prevailed  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, was  killed  on  most  flat  lands  by  a  frostf 


which  occurred  on  the  night  of  the  3d  instant 
biting  also,  and  in  some  instances  destroying,  a 
ponion  of  the  tobacco  on  low  situations,  panicu- 
iari^  in  those  wanting  sufficient  circumambient 
moisture  to  protect  them.    For  a  week  past,  there 
has  not  been  a  mill  within  fifty  miles  of  my  resi- 
dence that  can  grind  more  than  a  few  hours  in 
the  mornings,  and  very  few  of  them  at  olL    In- 
deed, such  is  the  impracticability  of  procuring 
meal,  that  1  keep  a  man  constantly  beating  coarse 
meal  and  hominy  for  mv  negroes,  having  neither 
potatoes  nor  peas  from  large  plantings,  to  substi- 
tute for  bread.    / shall  not  want  another  such  sea- 
son to  admonish  me  of  the  importance  of  a  horse- 
mill  on  every  farm  where  water-power  cannot  be 
relied  on.    Wheat  crops  have  been  fine  through- 
out this  country,  but  lor  want  of  com  tlie  smoi/ 
farmers  and  planters  and  many  of  the  larger  ones 
will  be  compelled  to  use  from  the  whole  to  a  part 
of  what  is  made,  for  bread  and  horse  feed.    By 
the  way,  could  not  your  disintertsted  Baltimore 
correspondent  R.,  extend  his  benevolence  to  our 
starving  community — ^afler  first  taking  care  of 
Maryland — in  telling  us  whereabout  in  Virginia 
he  ever  saw  such  abundant  crops  of  corn  at^l 
and  81  ^  per  barrel?    Or  might  he  not  be  in- 
duced to  change  his  trade  for  tlie  sake  of  a  profit 
of  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent.,  which  /(who 
am  also  "well  known")  will  ensure  him?*    On  a 
late  visit  to  the  Green  Springs  neighborhood,  in 
the  county  of  Louisa,  1  found  that  this  truhf  green 
and  fertile  country  had  been  visited  by  the  same 
desolating  evil,  to  a  degree  which  an  acquain- 
tance with  it  of  nearly  thirty  years  had  not  allow- 
ed me  to  conceive.    Still,  it  was  refreshing  to  one 
whose  sight  as  well  as  Aopes  from  the  soil  had 
been  seared  by  the  presence  of  a  universal  de- 
sert, which  had   taken  the   place  of  luxuriant 
fields  and  green  meadows  at  home,  to  witness 
even  the  partial  contrast  presented  to  the  eye  by 
the  more  flourishing  appearance  of  vegetation 
here,  where,  superadded  to  the  superiority  of  soil, 
there  had  been  one  shower  more  than  was  gene- 
ral in  the  parched  region,  which  is  the  subject  of 
my  remarks.    Had  other  evidence  of  the  favored 
condition  of  this  delightful  country  been  wanting, 
the  comparatively  fat  herds  of  impnwd  cattle 
and  flocks  of  Bakewell  sheep  with  their  creased 
backs  and  well-covered  ribs,  were  enough  to  sa- 
tisfy me  of  the  superior  richness  of  its  grasaes. 
By-the-by,  sheep  delight  in  and  will  fatten  most 
kindly  on  grass  partially  killed  by  drought. 

It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
who  feel,  1  know,  a  fostering  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  the  agriculture  of  Virginia,  to  receive 
some  accounts  of  this  garden-spot  of  it«  which  I 
believe  you  have  never  visited.  The  coffnomen, 
<<6reen  Springs,"  is,  I  suppose,  derived  from  the 
mineral  springs  in  the  heart  of  this  tract  of  coun- 
try, on  the  property  of  Dr.  James  M.  Morris. 
They  were  once  very  much  resorted  to,  and  with 
great  benefit  to  invalids.  Their  constituent  pro- 
perties are  said  to  be,  (as  the  flavor  of  the  water 


*The  piece  referred  to  was  not  a  communicatioii  to 
this  journal,  but  to  a  Baltimore  paper.  It  was  copied 
(for  exposure)  in  the  report  on  the  "  Season  and  state  of 
crops,"  which  accompanied  No.  6,  in  an  extra  sheet, 
and  which  will  be  republished,  immediately  following 
this  communication.— £j>.  Far.  Reo. 
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indicates)  sulphate  of  marfneoia,  iron  and  sulphur; 
(he  sprintrs  are  as  bold  and  salubrious  as  they  ever 
were.    I'he  wealthy  proprietor  has  thought  fit  to 
sufier  the  improvements  to  go  to  decay,  or  ihey 
would  doubtless  be  a^in  the  fountain  of  resort  to 
many  of  the  thirsty  pilgrims  who  now  seek  health 
and  pleasure  in  our  mountains,  where  I  thmk 
the  waters  little  or  no  more  salubrious,  and  the 
mutton^  certainly,  not  as  fine  as  at  the  Green 
Springs.    This  valuable  budy  of  land  is,  so  to 
speak,  a  basin  of  about  10,000  acres,  which  seems, 
by  a  sport  of  nature,  to  have  been  dropped  into 
the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  barren  districts  of 
Virginia.  lis  upper  margin  reaches  to  within  about 
ten  miles  of  Peter's  mountain — the  tallest  in  the 
south-west  range — is  watered  by  five  creeks  and 
the  river  South  Anna;  the  latter  bounding  its  north- 
eastern extremity.    One  of  the  creeks,  (the  south- 
eastern,) and  a  barren  ridge,  in  which  most  of  the 
creeks   rise,  reaches  across    the    north-western 
boundary.     The  fine  character  of  this  soil,  is 
doubtless  owing,  in  great  part,  to  these  water- 
courses, which  all  (but  one,  and  on  that  lies  very 
little  of  what  is  called  Green  Spring  land,)  dis- 
embogue into  the  South  Anna  at  one  point,  in 
the  farm  of  the  late  Major  Watson,  sen'r.    In 
further  proof  of  the  intensity  of  ih©  drought,  I 
will  here  remark,  that  the  beds  of  all  of  these 
usually  bold  streams,  including  the  river,  are  now 
as  dry  as  their  banks,  except  here  and  there  a 
stagnant  pool,  scarcely  sufficient  to   slake  the 
thirst  of  the  cattle,  which  depend  on    them  for 
existence.    The  principal  farms  in  this  tract  t>e- 
loDi^  to  tiie  descendants  of  Major  Watson,  decM., 
to  Dr.  J.  M.  Morris,  and  to  the  descendants  of 
Mr.  William  Morris,  dec'd.    Of  these,  the  Wat- 
son estate  is  considered  the  best;  containing  in  all 
at>out3|000  acres.    Dr.  Morris's  inny  be  rated 
next;  and  I  cannot  overlook,  in  this  classification, 
a  small,  sub-divided  tract,  belonging  to  a  family 
of  Branches,  equal,  by  nature,  to  the  best.    Mr. 
Wm.  Ragland's,  and  a  small  portion  of  a  farm  late- 
ly sold  by  Richmond  Terril,  Esq.,  include  neariy 
the  whole  of  this  body  of  land*    The  most  in- 
teresting, and  by  far  the  most  important  feature  in 
these  lands,  is,  their  remarkable  adaptation  to  plas- 
ter, which  has  produced  in  the  last  ten  or  fihecn 
years  a  change  in  the  thee  of  this  country,  that  is 
really  miraculous.    Dr.  George  Watson,  of  Rich- 
mond^ owns,  I  think,  the  most  beautiful  andlertile 
farm,  (with  a  few  exceptions  on  James  river,) 
that  I   know  of  in  Virginia.    He  has  been  the 
most  liberal  user  of  plaster  and  clover,  as  well  as 
improver  in  the  exclusion  of  stock,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, though  all  are  now  reaping,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term,  a  rich  harvest  from  these  mea- 
sures.   There  is  no  part  of  Virginia  on  which 
plaster  acts  more  powerfully  than  here.     The 
soil  is  generally  of  a  dark-gray  color,  intermixed 
with  small,  round,  ferruginous  gravel,  lying  on 
three  varieties  of  clay,  red,  yellow  and  blue— all 
tenacious.    It  has  been  analyzed,  I  understand, 
by  Professor  Rogers,  and  found  to  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  lime.    On  the  surface  of  the  country, 
18  to  be  seen  a  quantity  of  grayish-black  horn- 
blende, the  disintegration  of  which  gives  a  very 
rich  yield  of  lime.    In  conclusion,  I  cannot  say 
more  for  this  delightful  body  of  land,  and  its  pe- 
culiar susceptibility  to  improvement  from  clover 
and  plaster,  than  that  the  Watson  estate  and  Dr. 
Morria's  have  produced  this  year  19,000  bushels 
Voi«  VI.-& 


of  wheat,  at  23  bushels  to  the  acre,  when,  15  years 
ago,  one-fourth  of  that  quantity  would  have  been 
considered  a  very  fine  crop.  The  crops  of  corn 
and  tobacco  on  these  estates  are  sufficient  for  their 
consumption — tobacco  better  than  I  have  seen  oil' 
of  James  river— and  one  of  their  great  staples, 
(the  finest  bacon  and  mutton  in  the  world,)  as 
promising  as  it  can  be.  H. 


SEASON    AND    STATE  01*    CROPS,   tft  AUGUST. 

[Republidbed  from  the  lupplement  to  the  last  No.] 
During  the  latter  part  of  August  we  were  absent 
from  home  and  from  editorial  labors,  for  tea  days,  on  a 
visit  to  the  Fauquier  Springs.  It  was  the  first  time,  since 
undertaking  these  labors  and  duties,  that  we  have  taken 
even  half  so  much  time  of  absence,  for  pleasure,  health, 
or  relaxation  and  rest ;  and  we  find  that  this,  in  spite  of 
all  precautions  taken,  has  been  productive  of  inconve- 
nient omissions.  The  most  important  of  these  will  be 
partially  supplied  by  the  issuing  this  extra  sheet  to  ac 
company  No.  6  of  the  Farmers*  Register,  of  which 
the  Ikst  pages  had  been  printed  before  our  return. 

Reports  of  the  season  and  state  of  crops,  from  the 
subscribers  and  correspondents  of  the  Farmers*  Regis* 
ter,  have  become  so  rare  and  irregular,  and  their  re- 
ceipt so  little  to  be  counted  on,  that  we  had  ceased, 
(though  with  much  regret,)  to  look  for  them,  as  mat- 
ter for  each  monthly  publication.  Such  reports  are 
always  the  most  numerous  under  the  most  disastrous 
circumstances ;  and  the  recent  unprecedented  state  of 
heat  and  drought,  and  the  general  suffering  of  all  grow- 
inr^  crops,  have  served  to  bring  more  information  than 
would  come  in  half  a  year  of  prosperity  and  good 
prospects.  At  some  cost  and  trouble,  the  failure  to 
attend  to  these  favors  will  be  supplied  by  this  extra 
publication,  which  will  be  sent  with  every  copy  of  the 
September  number,  now  ready  to  be  issued,  and  the 
same  will  be  also  copied  into  the  next  succeeding 
number. 

We  shall  copy  below  a  few  of  the  most  distinct 
and  full  statements  which  formed  parts  of  letters  that 
awaited  our  return.  But  far  more  full  and  general  in- 
formation was  gained  by  personal  observation  on  our 
journey,  and  from  the  numerous  intelligent  farmers 
whom  we  met  at  the  Fauquier  Springs,  from  various 
parts  of  lower  and  middle  Virginia,  and  from  adjacent 
states.  It  is  needless  to  particularize.  The  hot  and 
dry  weather  has  been  more  or  less  mitigated  in  nume- 
rous places  by  partial  rains,  some  of  which  fell  heavily 
and  abundantly,  for  the  time,  when  the  country  around 
generally  remainea  parched,  and  but  a  small  extent 
was  even  sprinkled.  But  scarcely  any  where  did 
these  partial  and  limited  supplies  of  rain  come  soon 
enough  to  prevent  a  great  diminution  in  the  growing 
corn-crops ;  nor  did  the  effects  continue  as  long  as  was 
necessary  to  prevent  renewed  damage  from  drought 
ai\erwards.  Reports  of  great  and  certain  injaiy  firam 
the  drought  are  heard  from  almost  every  part  of  lower 
and  middle  Virginia,  (with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
very  small  sections  that  have  been  peculiarly  favored,) 
and  from  the  northern  valley  counties,  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  mountains,  from  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Ma- 
ryland, New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.    The  newS' 
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papen  are  now  full  of  such  reports,  which  would  ex- 
teod  the  damage  mich  farther ;  but  we  limit  our  views 
to  what  has  been  either  seen  or  heard  of  in  conversa- 
tion with  well  mformed  and  highly  respectable  observ- 
ers of  the  scenes  described,  or  obtained  from  corre- 
spondents, as  much  to  be  relied  on. 

In  Gloucester  only  have  we  heard  of  even  avera|;e 
crops  of  corn  being  expected;  and  two  gentlemen 
from  that  county  are  the  only  persons  heard  from,  who 
expect  themselves  to  make  better  than  average  crops. 
The  letter  of  one  (August  4,)  is  given  below;  the 
other  was  seen  as  late  as  August  24.  Also,  on  a  few 
of  the  best  farms  on  the  lower  part  of  James  river, 
fair  crops  of  corn  are  expected.  Some  of  the  poorer 
lands  by  the  railway  between  Richmond  and  Frede- 
ricksburg do  not  seem  to  have  suffered  so  much  by 
drought,  as  by  other  causes  of  unproductiveness. 
Elsewhere,  no  estimate  of  any  county  would  put  the 
diminution  of  the  corn  crops  at  less  than  one-fourth 
l)ebw  an  average,  and  more  frequently  the  estimate  of 
loss  would  be  one-half  or  more.  We  hope  and  trust 
that  very  few  parts  of  the  state  have  suffered  half  as 
much  as  tlie  generally  poor  countiy  of  Stafford  and 
lower  Fauquier,  which  stretches  firom  Fredericksburg 
to  the  Springs.  The  damage  here  must  amount  to 
t6  per  cent  unless  the  land  is  totally  worthless  for 
corn  in  the  best  of  seasons.  The  greater  number  of 
acres  seen  on  the  whole  route  of  36  miles  will  not 
yield  three  bushels  of  com  each — and  many  acres 
will  not  make  even  one  bushel  to  each.  The  drought 
extends,  with  its  worst  effects,  over  the  rich  grazing 
lands  of  upper  Fauquier,  Albemarie,  and  the  other 
Piedmont  range  of  lands  generally. 

We  know  by  experience  the  difficulty  of  forming 
in  advance  estimates  of  the  product  of  growing  crops; 
and  also  it  is  certain  that  the  greater  the  calamity,  the 
more  it  is  magnified  and  exaggerated  by  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  fears  of  even  the  most  cautious  and  judi- 
cious, as  well  as  the  most  respectable  and  veracious 
farmers.  Therefore  we  strike  off  a  large  amount  of 
the  usual  estimates  of  general  loss  when  we  suppose 
that  the  present  com  crop  will  be  from  one-fourth  to 
one-third  below  an  average  gross  product;  and  that 
through  all  the  great  regions  spoken  of  above,  there 
will  be  certainly  no  surplus,  even  if  not  a  great  defi- 
ciency to  be  supplied  by  importations  from  distant  and 
more  fortunate  places.  Gloucester,  the  only  county 
in  Virginia  from  which  any  good  crops  are  reported,  is 
part  of  a  fine  corn-producing  district.  From  the  next 
adjoining  counties,  and  from  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Virginia,  nothing  has  been  heard.  The  norlhem 
neck,  or  peninsula  between  the  Potomac  and  Rappa- 
hannock, has  shared  in  the  general  drought. 

Even  in  places  where  heavy  rains  have  fallen,  and 
more  than  once,  the  injury  is  very  great.  The  preva- 
lence and  unremitting  action  of  great  heat  have 
been  such,  that  the  heaviest  rains  seemed  to  be  entire- 
ly evaporated  in  a  few  days.  During  parts  of  July  and 
August,  and  for  several  weeks,  with  very  short  inter- 
vals of  cooler  weather,  the  thermometer  was  from  90 
to  96  degrees,  at  the  maximum  height,  in  the  shade, 
in  the  country  places  ii^  lower  and  middle  Virginia, 
and  tmm  95  to  100  degrees,  and  sometimes  more, 
in  the  towns. 


By  information  from  North  Carolina,  the  crops  have 
suffered  as  severely  by  drought,  in  the  upper  parts  of 
Northampton  and  Halifax,  and  in  Warren,  Granville, 
Caswell  and  Wake  counties.  On  the  low-grounds  of 
the  lower  Roanoke  (a  very  rich  and  highly  important 
com  district,)  the  season  has  been  favorable  enough 
to  promise  average  crops. 

In  Kentucky,  as  late  as  August  17,  the  season  had 
been  highly  IG&vorable  to  com  and  other  crops. 

The  crop  of  wheat,  as  stated  in  the  notice  in  No. 
5,  has  fallen  much  short  of  eariy  expectations,  and 
over  a  much  wider  extent  of  country  than  was  then 
known.  The  unusually  large  proportion  of  straw, 
caused  the  general  error  of  estimate.  For  the  com 
and  other  growing  crops,  we  beg  leave  now  to  add  the 
following  particular  statements  of  correspondents^  to 
the  general  digest  above. 

*<  Gloucesteb,  Va.  August  6th,  1838. 
"I  have  iust  shipped  my  crop  of  wheat,  which  ave- 
raged nine  bushels  to  one  sowed,  all  of  it  on  corn-land. 
The  promise  from  the  amount  of  straw  on  the  land  was 
much  greater.  The  quality  of  the  grain  is  fair.  The 
season  has  been  favorable  for  the  com  crops  in  Glou- 
cester; and  I  think  a  full  crop  must  be  made,  even  if 
there  should  be  no  more  rain,  the  eround  being  now 
thoroughly  soaked.  Bat  in  this  favored  region  tb« 
rains  come  with  such  regularity  and  frequency,  that 
the  poor  and  backward  lands  will  no  doubt  be  visited 
to  the  hearts'  content  of  the  farmers." 

<*  Buckingham,  August  10th,  1838. 
"  The  drought  throughout  this  region  is  fearful.  A 
bushel  of  com  to  the  acre  will  not  be  gatiiered  from 
thousands  of  acres  of  the  hill-land  crop.  May  you  not 
render  a  valuable  service  to  the  community,  by  a  con- 
densed exhibition,  in  your  next  or  an  eariy  numl>er  of 
the  *  Rerister,'  of  the  most  economical  means  of  feed- 
ing stock,  &c.  How  hogs  are  to  be  fattened  this  fall, 
and  how  a  stock  for  the  future  is  to  be  maintained 
through  the  winter,  are  important  inquiries,  in  the  so- 
lution of  which  you  may  afford  important  aid.*' 

**  Luif ENBUR6  Co.  August  10th,  1838. 
**  Our  agricultural  operations  are  quite  at  a  stand  for 
the  present ;  we  are  now  experiencing  the  most  dts- 
tressmg  drought  I  have  known  for  many  years,  if  in  my 
life.  For  several  miles  around  my  neif  bboHiood,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mecklenbuig  Court-bouse,  it  really 
looks  as  if  many,  whose  prospects  were  eood  a  fevr 
weeks  ago  for  an  average  crop  of  com,  wfll  not  now 
make  scarcely  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  a  crop — some  say 
scarcely  seed— if  it  does  not  rain  soon.  The  tobacco- 
crop  cut  short,  I  think,  half,  if  not  more.*' 

"  Halifax,  Va.  August  12th,  1S3S. 
**  As  I  am  at  leisure  this  evening,  I  vriil  drop  you  a 
few  lines,  partly  on  business,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  your  readers,  through  the  medium  ofyour  •  Re- 
dster,*  a  faint  account  of  our  crops  that  an  made,  and 
those  that  are  not  made,  and,  I  fear,  never  \frill  be,  ti> 
any  sort  of  perfection.  Our  wheat-crop  was  thought 
by  some,  previous  to  its  being  cut,  to  be  very  fine  in 
quality,  and  promising  good  quantity;  but,  1  beliere, 
all,  or  at  least  the  greaterpart,  now  admit  themselves 
to  have  been  deceived.  The  G^in  is  generally  small, 
and  rather  shrivelled  than  otherwise.    The  quantity  is 

generally  below  the  common  estimate.  As  far  as  I 
ave  seen  or  heard,  our  oat-crop  was  next  to  a  failure. 
At  this  time  the  corn-crop  is  suffering  more  from 
drought  than  I  recollect  to  have  ever  seen  one.  It  is 
nearly  spent :  in  fact,  I  fear  that  it  is  entirely  so.  li 
rain  does  not  come  in  a  few  days,  I  think  we  may  not 
expect  but  little  over  half  a  crop  in  this  upper  part  oi 
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the  eount^ ;  indeed,  I  do  not  know  or  hear  of  any 
part  of  this  county,  Pittsylvania,  or  Civmpbell,  where 
the  drought  does  not  prevail  to  an  alarming  extent. 
Our  tobacco*crop8,  of  course,  are  very  backward,  and 
are  beginning  to  bum  more  at  bottom  than  they  grow 
at  top.  Tobacco,  however,  is  a  part  of  our  crops  that 
will  recover  from  the  effects  of  drought,  when  all 
hopes  are  apparenUy  gone.  If  it  should  shortly  rain 
plentifully,  and  be  a  late  fall,  we  may  yet  make  re- 
spectable crops  of  tobacco ;  but,  at  present,  the  pros- 
pects for  corn  and  tobacco  are  dreadful — defying  all 
accurate  description." 

"  MiDDtcsEx,  N.  J.  August  18th,  1838. 
"  Our  farming  prospects  in  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try are  very  dull.  Up  to  the  middle  of  June,  the  pros- 
pect never  was  so  flattering.  Corn,  potatoes,  barley, 
uats,  all  as  promising  as  could  be  desired.  Since  that 
time,  however,  we  have  had  no  rain  that  has  done  any 
thing  but  scald — the  mercury  ranging  from  80°  to  98° 
in  the  shade.  The  corn  halfway  up  the  stalk  is  dead, 
one-third  destitute  of  ears,  and  the  residue  so  misera- 
ble, that  no  calculation  can  be  formed  of  the  result. 
Potatoes,  of  which  many  thousands  of  acres  have 
been  planted,  will  be  an  entire  loss.  Barley  and  oats 
half  a  crop.  Rye  very  poor  and  shrunk.  Buckwheat, 
OB  which  great  dependence  is  placed  for  winter  bread, 
in  many  cases  never  came  up,  and  on  the  whole  only 
one-fourth  of  an  average  crop  can  be  realized.  Last 
night  we  bad  a  thunder-shower,  and  slight  rain  from 
the  south ;  but  all  is  bright  and  hot  again.  Thermo- 
meter Sl^*  at  10  A.  M."" 

*«  PniNcirss  Anns,  Va.  August  14th,  1838. 
'*  We  have  had  the  driest  and  hottest  weather  I 
have  ever  seen  or  felt  here.  We  have  not  had  a  good 
rain  since  the  18th  of  June,  and  only  one  or  two  light 
showers  since  that  time.  A  great  deal  of  our  com  is 
burned  up  to  the  ear,  and  we  cannot  make  more  than 
lialf  or  two-thirds  of  a  crop." 

«  QuEEV  Ann'/i  Co.,  Md.,  August  17,  1838. 
"  While  writing,  I  will  take  leave  to  add,  that  never, 
I  believe,  within  the  memory  of  our  oldest  people, 
has  this  section  of  our  country  been  visited  with  so 
eariv  and  destructive  a  drought  as  that  which  we  have 
lately  experienced.  Our  crops  of  com,  potatoes,  &c. 
are  nearly  destroyed;  and  it  is  generally  thought,  so 
far  as  I  liave  heard,  and  so  far  as  my  own  observation 
extends,  it  verifies  the  opinion,  that  this  peninsula  can- 
not now,  whatever  rains  may  come,  even  the  most 
favorable,  make  any  thin^  like  com  sufficient  for  its 
necessaiy  consumption.  Our  clover  fields  are  burnt  up, 
with  scarcely  the  appearance  ol  vegetation  upon  them, 
even  since  the  late  rains.  Indee<C  the  whole  face  of 
the  country  wears  a  most  melancholy  aspect  We 
made  large  crops  of  straw,  in  proportion  to  the  ground 
sown  in  wheat;  which  was  less,  probably,  from  a 
fourth  to  a  third  of  that  which,  some  years  ago,  used 
to  be  put  in  that  grain.  The  yield  from  the  straw, 
however,  is  much  less — say  from  twenty  to  thirty  per 
cent. — than  a  fair  average,  owing  principally  to  rust 
The  ire  and  oats  crops  also  turn  out  baidly.  But 
enough  of  this  lugubrious  matter." 

"  FaoM  Louisville,  Et.,  August  17. 
"  We  have  had  through  the  months  of  June  and 
Jaly ,  and  so  far  in  August,  the  most  favorable  weather; 
plenty  of  rain  and  the  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  &c.,  are 
superabundant.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  plants,  the 
coldness  of  the  spring,  and  the  low  prices  last  season, 
there  will  be  a  small  crop  of  tobacco  made." 

CoooiN*8  Point,  Pa.  George,  Va.,  Aug.  26. 
<«Our  com  crop,  I  much  fear,  threatens  to  be  even 
worse  than  I  had  anticipated.  The  stalks  had  made 
flo  much  improvement  in  growth,  that  I  thought  some 
weeks  baek,  there  might  be  some  approach  to  an  ave- 
rage crop  Bttde  on  this  farm.    A  careful  examination 


yesterday  confirms  my  later  and  worst  feara.  Though 
the  etalKS  look  generally  well,  the  number  that  are 
without  ears  I  would  suppose  to  be  nearly  one-third; 
and  the  remaining  two-thirds  are  very  indifferent. 
This  is  what  I  feared  would  be  the  result,  from  the 
burning  up  by  the  extreme  drought  (as  formerly 
stated,)  of  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  tassels,  before 
the  exhibition  of  the  silks ;  but  the  extent  of  injury 
from  this  cause  is  much  greater  than  I  had  anticipated. 
All  prospects  of  even  half  a  crop  here,  I  fear,  are  now 
dissipated. 

Directly  in  contradiction  to  all  such  accounts,  from 
these  and  numerous  other  less  authentic  sources  which 
all  the  newspapers  are  full  of,  the  following  com- 
munication appeared  in  the  *  Baltimore  Patriot*  of 
August  17th.  We  know  not  whether  it  was  to 
this  very  positive,  and  seemingly  very  plausible  state- 
ment, or  to  other  causes,  that  was  owing  the  latter 
part  of  the  remarkable  occurrence  in  the  Baltimore 
market  of  a  sudden  rise  in  tlie  price  of  corn,  of  16 
cents  or  more,  in  the  bushel,  and  as  sudden  a  fall  to  the 
first  mark,  and  all  within  a  few  days. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Baldnora  Patriot.] 
« I  having  seen  a  dreadful  account  given  in  the  pub- 
lic prints,  concerning  the  failure  of  crops,  which  by 
all  appearance,  has  caused  a  ^at  rise  in  the  price  of 
grain.  I,  as  a  well  known  citizen  of  Baltimore,  deem 
It  my  duty  to  let  the  commercial  part  of  the  citizens 
know  the  true  state  of  the  crops  of  grain  in  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina.  I  was  continually  travelling  in 
the  above  states,  from  the  first  of  June  to  the  first  of 
August  and  have  been  accustomed  to  travel  in  the 
same  states  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  and  do  say,  I 
never  saw  such  fine  crops  of  corn  and  wheat  before, 
in  any  place;  and  I  heard  it  asserted,  they  excelled 
the  crops  of  any  season  ever  recollected,  by  the  oldest 
farmers — the  com  was  getting  hard  then,  and  consi- 
dered as  good  as  made.  Some  of  the  farmers  bad 
succeeded  in  engaging  their  growing  crops  of  com 
at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  barrel,  but  that  price 
could  not  be  easily  obtained.  I  heard  a  farmer  say 
that  be  did  expect  corn  to  be  as  low  as  one  dollar  per 
barrel,  at  the  neap  when  gathered. 

I  write  the  above  for  the  benefit  of  my  fellow  citi- 
zens, that  they  may  know  how  to  make  their  pur- 
chases. And  if  any  ^ntleman  should  suspect  me  of 
having  any  personal  interest  in  view  in  the  matter,  I 
assure  them,  I  am  neither  a  merchant  nor  speculator 
in  any  article  whatsoever;  and  they  can  nave  my 
name  by  applying  at  the  Patriot  office.  R." 

If  some  of  our  subscribers,  in  every  different  region, 
would  regularly  furnish  monthly  reports  of  the  state  of 
crops,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  present  in  extracts  from 
their  letters  a  full  and  authentic  statement  of  the  ge- 
neral condition  of  the  country,  it  would  be  of  great 
value,  as  information,  to  the  readers  of  this  publica- 
tion, and  to  the  country  at  large.  One  of  the  certain 
effects  would  be  to  prevent  groundless  panics  in  the 
marketsnand  also  to  extinguish  such  reporters  as  the 
author  of  the  foregoing  communication. 

August  29,  1838.  Ed.  Fab.  Reo. 


lOXTRACTS    OF    PRIVATE     C0RRESP0NDB1<C^CB:. 
8BAB0N  AND  STATE  OF  CROFS. 

Hanover,  September  6,  1838. 
^^  We  have  made  more  than  half  an  average 
crop  of  com  in  this  neighborhood,  notwithstanding 
the  long  continuance  of  the  drought.  I  have,  how- 
ever, seen  many  fields  of  corn  between  this  and 
Charlottesville,   which  will  fall  below  half  nn 
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average  crop.  White  in  liic  neighborhood  of 
William  Fulcher,  ol'  ihis  county,  1  uudcretood 
that  he  had  last  year  commenced  seeding  wheat 
the  latter  part  of  August,  finishing  in  September; 
and  that  his  crop  was  considered  a  good  one.  1 
did  not  see  Mr.  F.  himseil',  but  some  of  his  near 
neighbors  gave  me  this  inlbrmation.  While  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  wheat,  I  generally 
found  the  lOlh  of  October  to  be  the  best  time  to 
begin:  of  course  was  much  surprised  to  hear  that 
seeding  had  been  succcseiul  so  much  earlier." 


Brunswick^  Sept  8, 1838. 
<*The  high  price- of  the  mulberry  is  retardmg 
the  culture  of  silk,  much  to  its  injury.  I  had  de- 
termined to  retain  20,000  of  my  nest  trees;  but  I 
could  not  stand  the  temptation  of  the  price  offered 
lor  them,  in  these  dry  and  high- pressure  times.  I 
am  extremely  anxious  that  the  culture  of  silk 
should  succeed  in  this  section.  Our  soil  is  gone — 
no  lime,  no  marl — and  the  litter  very  poor  with 
which  we  used  to  manure  our  lands,  such  as  oak- 
leaves,  &c.  It  is  really  discouraging  to  view  the 
f^lls  and  ffullies  oo  our  farms,  and  more  fatigu- 
ing to  walk  over  them;  for  the  gullies  are  so  wide 
you  can't  jump  them;  they  must  be  headed.  We 
must  either  turn  our  attention  to  some  other  crop, 
that  is  not  such  an  exhauster  of  land,  or  desert 
the  country.  I  am  now  done  with  the  cotton  and 
tobacco  crops  on  my  home  plantation,  and  shall 
rely  on  the  silk  crop  to  sustain  me;  and,  instead  of 
improving  a  few  acres  of  land  for  cotton  or  to- 
bacco, I  shall  have  time  to  manure  double  the 
quantity  of  land,  which  will  increase  my  grain 
crop,  80  much  needed  at  this  time." 

September  10,  1838. 
"  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  the 
mulberry,  or  indeed  of  farming  in  general,  other 
than  that  I  have  obtained  from  an  occasional  pe- 
rusal of  your  valuable  iournal.  Whilst  sojourn- 
ing at  ••  *  •  I  picked  up  a  number  of 
your  periodical  to  dispel  an  hour's  dulness.  1  was 
soon  interested;  read  each  succeeding  number 
with  eagerness;  became  a  convert  to  your  opinion, 
that  ''more  money,  apart  from  the  consideration  of 


by  the  culture  ol  sugar 
south;"  changed  my  occupation  and  residence, 
and  have  now  set  down  to  attempt  the  realization 
of  hopes  which  you  have  engendered." 

Goochland,  Va,y  September  10, 183S. 
<<  Now  that  the  tops  are  taken  from  the  corn,  a 
tolerable  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  product. 
On  the  James  river  low-grounds,  not  more  than 
half  a  crop  will  be  gathered;  while  on  the  high- 
lands there  cannot  be  more  than  one-fourth.  No 
person  that  I  have  seen,  has  expressed  a  more 
ikvorable  opinion  than  this.  But  the  deficiency 
is  not  owing  entirely  to  the  drougiit.  The  chinch 
bugs  have  infested  the  country  in  myriads;  and 
their  depredations  have  curtailed  the  crops  of  com 
neariy  or  quite  as  much  as  the  dry  weather.  Not 
a  &rm,  as  far  as  my  observation  extends,  has  es- 
caped their  ravages;  in  some  nlaces  they  have 
been  so  numerous  as  to  utterly  destroy  whole 
acres,  besides  materially  diminishing  the  product 
of  the  fledda  at  large." 


Lake  Phelpn,  N,  C,  7 
Sept.  11,  1838.  5 
'*  1  cultivate  the  rich,  low  swiimp  lands  of  North 
Carolina,  and  this  is  the  thirty-fifth  crop.  1  have 
never  known  it  sutler  so  much  from  drought.  1 
cannot  get  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  crop.  My 
crop  of  wheat  was  as  good  in  quality  and  weight, 
except  once,  (1805,)  as  I  ever  raised;  but  felilar 
Rhort  in  quantity,  averaging  only  about  eighteen 
bushels  to  the  acre." 

Montgomery  Co.,  Md.y  Sept.  11th,  1638. 
"There  is  a  complete  failure  of  every  crop  that  is 
^rown  in  my  neighborhood,  with  the  exception  of 
wheat.    Corn,  tobacco,  oats,  and  the  whole  list  of 
culinary  vegetables  have  fallen  victims  lo  the  in' 
cessant,  and  yet  unending  drought  of  the  past 
summer.     The  rye  crop,  though  abundant  in 
straw,  yields  little  or  no  grain,  and  that  very  de- 
fective, in  consequence  of  the  heavy  rains  that 
fell  in  the  month  of  May,  when  it  was  in  blossoni. 
I  am  fully  convinced  that  there  will  be  less  grain 
made  in  our  state  this  year,  than  there  was  last, 
when  there  was  literally  no  wheat;  and  the  crop, 
however  good  it  may  prove  this,  cannot  make  up 
the  deficiency  in  the  other  crops." 

Fluvanna,  202A  Sept.  1838. 
"  The  equinoctial  spell  was  ushered  in  this 
morning,  with  great  parade  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning; but  as  yet,  (12  o'clock,)  very  little  rain  has 
fallen,  and  the  clouds  seem  light  and  hard,  though 
the  wind  is  at  a  rainy  point,  and  the  season  must 
bring  more.  Several  days  and  nights  of  such  as 
we  have  had,  would  be  required  to  start  our  mills, 
of  which  three  can  grind  in  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles,  and  I  believe  no  others  within  fifly.  The 
rains  that  fell  about  ten  days  ago,  were  confined 
to  the  lower  country.  Here,  there  was  a  heavy 
dew:  in  Albemarle,  not  a  drop.  The  dust  in  the 
Btage-roads  of  that  county,  was,  yesterday,  above 
ihe  horse's  fetlocks,  an  impalpable  powder,  and 
threatening  to  Bufl'ocate  man  and  beast." 

Od  the  11th  and  12th  of  September,  there  fell 
through  eastern  and  part  of  middle  Virginia,  a  most 
abundant  raia.  If  too  late  to  benefit  the  com,  it  at 
least  permitted  the  fallowing  and  plooghing  of  ctover- 
ley  for  the  next  wheat  crop  to  be  commenced,  in  pro- 
per manner,  though  much  too  late.  The  rain  did  not 
extend  to  the  upper  country.  The  general  inability 
to  plough  for  wheat  during  the  best  season,  and  through 
the  best  clover  and  wheat  region,  most  injuriously  af- 
fect the  wheat  crops  of  1839. 

P.  S.  Sept.  25th  and  26th.— Steady  and  abundant 
rain. — £d.  Fak.  Reg. 


LATEST  RBPORT  OF  THE  MUtTICAULIS  TRADE 

AND    MANIA. 

A  late  number  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of 
Philadelphia,  gives  the  following  statement. 

"  The  sales  of  mulberry  trees  have  been  veiy  brisk 
for  weeks  past,  even  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Many  culturists  who  were  disap- 
pointed in  obtaining  trees  last  year— or  postponed 
purchasing;  on  the  ground  that  plants  would  be  a  drug 
and  **as  cheap  as  a  broom"  this  year,  have  now  taken 
"time  by  the  forelock,"  and  bought  largely  at  higher 
prices  than  when  they  were  '*80  very  scarce  and  dear" 
six  and  nine  months  ago. 
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**  The  prices  are  so  various,  that  it  is  nearly  impos- 
sible to  give  exact  estimates.  Buyers  say  the  price 
is  60  cents  per  tree — the  sellers,  that  it  is  75  cents. 

**  Within  a  few  days  trees  have  been  ofTered  at  15 
cents,  17  cents,  and  20  cents  per  foot,  the  root  with 
one  inch  of  stsdk  being  counted  as  one  of  the  feet, 
and  some  fine  plants  have  been  sold  at  $1,  and  $1.50 
the  tree.  The  general  belief  is,  that  nearly  all  the 
trees  for  sale  within  40  miles  of  this  city  have  been 
sold .  The  growers  generally  choosing  to  keep  a  large 
stock  on  band  for  seed  the  ensuing  season;  and  well 
tbey  may  like  to  continue  propagating,  for  in  many 
instances  their  profits  have  reached  1,000  per  cent, 
while  others  who  have  not  been  so  fortunate  in  their 
cultivation  or  soil,  have  netted  500  per  cent  within 
the  last  six  months.'* 

A  purchase  has  very  lately  been  made  of  more  than 
20,000  young  trees,  untrimmed,  from  J.  Atkinson, 
Esq.,  Pitt  county,  N.  C,  at  40  cents.  Only  a  few  of 
them  are  of  the  second  year's  growth,  nearly  the 
whole  being  from  cuttings  set  out  last  spring,  (1838.) 
But,  as  stated  by  the  purchaser,  the  youngest  trees  are 
uncommonly  fine,  being  nearly  or  quite  6  feet  of  ave- 
rage height;  and  some  few  of  the  youngest  which  grew 
CD  bog*pen  ground,  are  nine  feet  high.  These  are 
strong  evidences  of  the  superior  and  remarkable  fit- 
ness of  the  climate  of  the  southern  states  for  this  va- 
luable tree.  It  is  now  a  matter  of  congratulation, 
that  this  laige  parcel  is  purchased  for  planting  in 
North  Carolina.  The  demand  of  purchasers  from  the 
northern  market  has  been  so  great  as  to  threaten  to 
leave  in  the  south  but  a  small  stock  to  plant  next 
spring. 

A  gentleman  who  has  a  lot  of  multicaulis  trees  in  Pe- 
tersburg, has  been  offered,  and  refused  to  take  $1  per 
tree,  (untrimmed,)  for  all  the  trees  of  more  than  one 
season's  growth.  These  plants  are  of  the  second  and 
third  season;  but  not  having  been  taken  care  of,  as  to 
proper  soil  and  culture,  they  are  not  six  feet,  average 
height,  and  of  much  less  size  than  all  ought  to  have 
in  two  seasons  from  the  cuttings.  Of  some  of  the 
same  original  stock,  (bronght  from  the  north  when 
very  small,  and  set  out  in  spring  of  1837,)  but  which 
have  stood  in  rich  land,  a  few  entire  plants  have  been 
sold  at  $6  a-piece.  These  were  not  the  best.  They 
had  all  been  cut  off  near  the  ground  last  fall,  and  the 
whole  of  the  present  tops,  (now  7  or  8  feet  high,)  are 
of  this  season's  growth. 

Contracts  have  recently  been  made  hero  for  some 
thousands  of  plants  of  the  growth  of  1839,  untrimmed, 
and  to  be  from  2  to  4^  feet  high,  to  be  delivered  in  the 
autumn  of  1889,  at  12)  cents  the  plant 

A  friend  has  shown  to  us  letters,  just  received  in 
answer  to  his  inquiries,  from  the  owners  of  the  most 
entensive  nursery  in  New  York,  and  another  in  Balti- 
more. The  prices  ot  both  are  copied  below,  not  only 
for  present  information,  but  also  for  the  admiration  of 
the  curious  hereafter,  when  this  mania  shall  have  sub- 
sided. 

The  tariff  of  prices  at  which  the  New  York  estab- 
lishment offers  to  sell,  is  as  follows,  for  the  plants,  all 
the  side-branches  trimmed  off. 
Plants  1   to  2  feet  high,    •       -       -       20  cents. 
««      1    to  8    "      "       -        -        -        25 
Ij  to  2    "      «*       -        -        .        22 
1)  to  2|  «      «      .        .        -        25 


«( 
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u 
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Plants  1^  to  3  feet  high,  -       -       28  eents. 

IJ  to  3^  «•      "       -        -        -       3U  " 
IJ  to  4    ••     •«       -        -        -        35    " 
2    to  4    «•      "       -        -        -        38    " 
"     2    to  5    "      "       -        -        -        45    " 
The  writer    adds,  that  when  the  expected  state 
bounty  for  silk  is  offered,  that  all  the  plants  in  the 
United  States  could  not  supply  the  demand  in  the  state 
of  New  York  alone. 

The  answer  from  the  Baltimore  nursery  men,  says, 
**  We  sold  last  week  our  entire  crop  at  22)  cents— 60 
and  60  cents  per  tree,  without  side  branches.'* — 
<*  Cuttings  with  two  eyes  are  now  worth  $80  per 
thousand." 

A  letter  from  another  well-informed  friend  in  Bal- 
timore, dated  September  22,  states  the  recent  sales  be- 
tween the  speculators,  have  been  at  10  cents  the  foot 
of  length  for  trimmed  plants,  and  20  cents  the  foot  for 
those  not  trimmed. 


Finnn  the  American  8Uk  Grower. 
MULTICAVLIb  PLAim  Off  I«ONO  I8I«AIfD. 

We  are  indebted  to  Wm.  Kenrick,  Esq.  of 
Newton,  Mam.,  who  recently  made  us  a  visit, 
for  some  information  concerning  the  mulberry 
prospects  at  the  north  and  east.  He  informed  us 
that  bis  trees  had  prospered  finely,  and  that  he 
should  have  100,000.  On  his  way  hither  he  call- 
ed at  the  nursery  of  William  Prince  and  Sons,  on 
Long  Island,  and  said  that  those  gentlemen  plant- 
ed six  acres  of  cuttings  and  three  acree  of  trees. 
The  trees  had  done  well,  but  the  cuttings  had 
failed,  or  nearly  so,  as  had  all  the  cuttings  that 
were  planted  on  the' island.  He  tbou^rht,  howe- 
ver, tnat  Prince  and  Sons  might  have  100,000,  but 
not  more.  Why  will  genuemen  advertise  ten 
times  as  many  trees  as  they  have  growing^  Will 
it  not  deceive  and  injure  individuus  and  the  pub- 
lid 


(« 


For  the  Fannera*  Beglstcr. 
ON  SEEDLINGS  OF  CHINESE  AND  OTHER  HUL- 

BKRBIE8. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Reirister,  there  are 
some  editorial  remarks  to  establish  the  fact,  that 
8t*edlings  of  the  morus  multicaulis  do  not  conform 
entirely  with  the  characteristics  of  the  parent.  I 
have  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
careful  examination  of  several  multicaulis  seed- 
lings; and  I  can  also  certify,  that,  though  there  is 
a  general  family  likeness,  they  are  certainly  differ- 
ent from  their  parent.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
sufficient  testimony  to  prove,  that  in  some  in- 
stances the  resemblance  is  complete.  Gideon  B. 
Smith,  of  Baltimore,  who  is  good  authority  on  the 
subiect,  contends  for  their  identity  of  character; 
and  David  Thomas,  of*  New  York,  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  scientific  botanists  in  this 
country,  assured  me  in  the  cotirse  of  some  remaika 
he  made  on  the  article  <<on  agncultural  humbugs,'* 
that  he  had  several  seedlings  which  were  preose- 
ly  like  the  origioai;  and  he^had  no  douhl  toe  mul- 
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ticaiilifl  was  a  diBtinct  species,  and  would  produce 
1(8  like. 

It  must  now  be  admitted  that  the  muhicaulis 
will  nin  into  varieties;  but  does  this  prove  that  it 
is  only  a  variety  of  itRelf?  fiy  no  means.  There 
is  no  species  of  mulberry  that  has  been  brouj^ht 
into  genera)  cuhivation,  that  can  be  relied  on  to 
reproiiuce  its  exact  likened  in  ail,  or  even  in  a 
majority  of  cases.  Indeed,  the  whole  family  of 
morus  seems  ditiposed  to  be  sportive;  and  the 
lon^  course  of  culture  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected,  has  contributed ,  as  in  the  case  of  many 
other  plants,  to  increase  this  propensity.  Witness 
the  rose  and  the  dahlia,  the  varieties  of  which  are 
endless,  but  which  to  this  day  would  have  re- 
tained all  their  ori^^inai  features,  if  thev  had  been 
permitted  to  remain  in  their  natural  kahitatB. 

I  have  recently  examined  a  great  number  of 
seedlings  of  several  species  of  mulberry.  The 
varieties  of  the  moru9  aiba  are  endless,  as  is  well 
known;  and  there  is  the  same  want  of  uniformity 
in  theofTspring  of  the  Canton,  the  Alpine  and  the 
finisea,  respectively.  In  all  these  species  there  are 
a  multitude  of  varieties  which  are  totally  worth- 
less; and  if  the  multicaulis  was  produced  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent,  this  charac- 
ter would  doubtless  apply  lo  its  ofipprinff  with  the 
same  force.  But  throughout  all  the«e  oiversities, 
a  practised  eye  will,  without  any  hesitation,  assij^n 
each  individual  to  its  appropriate  species.  If  the 
multicaulis  could  ever  run  into  the  white  mul- 
berry, there  might  be  some  reason  for  the  belief 
that  it  was  derived  from  that  species.  The  white 
mulberry  retains  its  glossy,  brilliant  foliage 
through  alt  generations;  and  in  the  multitude  of 
individuals  which  have  derived  their  existence 
lh>m  it,  none  can  be  produced  which  a  botanist 
could  possibly  mistake  for  the  multicaulis.  On 
the  other  hand,  whatever  shape  the  leaves  of  mul- 
ticaulis seedlings  ma^  assume;  however  they  may 
degenerate  in  size;  it  is  equally  out  of  the  order 
of  nature  that  they  can  ever  take  the  specific 
marks  of  the  white  mulberry. 

A  most  curious  and  remarkable  instance  of  the 
sportive  tendency  of  the  white  mulberrv,  may  be 
seen  at  John  Carter's  nursery,  near  Richmond. 
The  individual  was  ori^nated  on  his  grounds, 
near  to  where  the  multicaulis  and  the  alba  had 
both  fruited;  and  different  as  it  is  in  some  respects, 
from  any  other  mulberry  plant  which  has  come 
under  mv  observation,  yet  its  parentage  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  I  cannot  concur  with  the  origi- 
nator, that  it  is  a  hybrid.  In  its  growth  it  is  ra- 
ther dwarfish — the  joints  of  the  branches  are  not 
more  than  the  fourth  of  an  inch  apart — the  leaves 
are  about  five  times  as  large  as  the  white  mul- 
berry leaf,  but  in  shape  and  character  very  much 
resembling  it;  and  iipon  each  branch  there  is  such 
a  dense  mass  of  foliage  as  entirely  to  exclude  the 
stem  from  observation.  It  deserves  to  be  propa- 
gated as  a  curiosity — or  rather  as  a  monstrosity. 

TUCKAHOE. 


Fran  the  Qnwteily  Joanal  of  Agrteohnre. 
USEFUL    INSTRUCTIONS    RE6ARDINO    THE 
MILKING  or  COWS. 

The  operation  of  milking  is  performed  diflerently 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  some,  the 
dairy  maid  dips  her  hand  into  a  little  milk,  aiid  by 


successively  stripping  the  teat  between  the  finger 
and  thumb,  unloads  the  udder.  The  plan,  however, 
is  attended  with  the  disadvantage  of  irritating 
more  or  less  the  teat,  and  rendering  it  liable  to 
cracks  and  chaps,  which  are  followed  by  inflam- 
mation, extending  to  the  rest  of  the  quarter. 
This  accounts  for  the  disease  occurring  more  fre- 
quently among  the  cows  under  the  charge  of  one 
milker  than  it  does  in  those  which  are  under  the 
charge  of  another;  and,  as  this  practice  is  more 
common  in  some  parts  of  the  country  than  in 
others,  it  also  accounts  for  the  disease  being  more 
common  in  these  parts.  This'pinn  of  milking, 
where  the  irritation  is  not  sufficient  to  excite  the 
extent  of  inflammation  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
frequently  produces  a  horny  thickening  of  the  teat, 
a  consequence  of  the  cracks  and  chaps,  which 
readers  it  more  difiicult  to  milk  than  when  in  its 
natural  state;  and  at  the  same  time  predisposes  to 
inflammation,  when  any  case  occurs  to  set  it  up. 
These  effects  may  be,  and  are  almost  entirety 
avoided,  by  the  more  scientific  plan  of  milking 
adopted  in  other  parts  of  the  country* ,  where,  in- 
stead of  drawinj^  down  or  stripping  the  teat  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  fingers,  the  dairy  maid  fol- 
lows more  closely  the  principles  which  instinct  has 
taught  the  calf.  (The  calf  jerks  its  nose  into  the 
udder  and  forces  aown  the  milk.)  Shefirdt  takes 
a  slight  hold  of  the  teat  with  her  hand,  by  which 
she  merely  encircles  it,  then  lifis  her  hand  up,  so 
as  to  press  the  body  of  the  udder  upwards,  b^ 
which  the  milk  escapes  into  the  teat,  or  if  (as  is 
the  case  when  some  hours  have  elapsed  between 
milking  times)  the  teat  is  full,  she  grasps  the  teat 
close  to  its  origin  with  her  thumb  and  fore-finger, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  milk  which  is  in  the  teat  from 
escaping  upwards;  then  making  the  rest  of  the 
fingers  to  close  from  above  downwards  in  succes- 
sion, forces  out  what  milk  may  be  contained  in 
tlie  teat  through  the  opening  of  it.  The  hand  is 
again  pressed  up  and  closed  as  before,  and  thus  by 
repeating  this  action,  the  udder  is  completely  emp- 
tied, without  that  coarse  tugging  and  tearing  of 
the  teat  which  is  so  apt  to  produce  disease. 


From  the  Fanneis'  Caluiet. 
BROKEN   LIMBS  OF   AMMALS. 

An  idea  prevails  with  many  persons,  that 
broken  limbs  of  horses  and  other  quadrupeds  can- 
not be  cured,  owing  to  the  difiiculty  of  keeping 
the  part  sufficiently  at  rest  during  the  time  neces- 
sary for  a  broken  bone  to  heal  or  acquire  sofikient 
strength  to  support  its  share  of  the  animal's  weight. 

I  heard  of  a  case,  some  months  since,  which 
was  successfully  treated  in  the  following  manner, 
viz:  two  pieces  of  scantling  sufficiently  strong  to 
support  the  horse  were  placed  over  and  parallel 
with  him  in  the  stable;  apiece  of  strong  linen  was 
then  passed  under  him  and  the  two  opposite  ends 
confined  tu  the  scantling  so  as  to  raise  him  from 
the  ground  or  floor  when  required:  a  wooden  box 
was  provided  with  a  bottom,  two  sides,  and  one 
end,  composed  of  boards  nailed  together,  and  of 
sufiicient  length,  width,  and  depth,  to  contain  the 
leg  from  the  knee  to  the  foot,  inclusive,  besides  a 
space  of  half  an  inch  or  more,  on  each  side  of  the 
leg  to  admit  the  necessaiy  bandages,  &c.,  with 
the  bottom  cat  away  sufficiently  for  the  fix>t  to  en- 
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ter  aod  retain  its  natural  relative  position  with  the 
leg.  The  broken  leg  was  connned  in  this  t>ox, 
and  treated  in  the  usual  manner  that  bones  are 
when  broken,  and  the  box  totreiher  with  the  leg 
from  the  knee  to  the  foot  confined  in  a  horizontal 
position  or  nearly  so,  by  straps  of  leather  or  other 
suitable  substances  passed  over  the  horse's  back 
and  the  two  ends  confined  to  the  box;  the  horse 
was  permitted  to  put  his  other  three  feet  upon  the 
floor  sufficiently  to  preserve  a  healthy  action  to 
the  limbs,  but  not  so  as  to  permit  him  to  displace 
the  broken  limb  in  the  box  and  injure  it.  A  cure 
was  effected  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  This 
was  one  of  the  anterior  (or  fore)  legs.  I  see  no 
difiiculty  in  treating  a  hind  leg  by  partially  sus- 
pending the  animal  in  this  manner,  and  varying 
the  other  parts  according  to  the  particular  nature 
or  the  case.  Z. 

Chester  county,  Pa.,  June,  1837. 


NEW  BBANCH  OF  THE  BICHBfOND  AND    FAB- 
DBRICK8BUR6  RAILWAY. 

We  understand,  that  the  new  rail-road,  (about 
three  and  a  half  miles  long,  to  connect  the  Deep 
Run  Coal  Pits  with  the  Fredericksburg  and  Rich- 
mond rail-road,)  was  opened  on  Wednesday  last. 
The  road  is  said  to  be  admirably  constructed. 
The  field  of  coal  in  that  region  is  very  extensive. 
Several  shafls  are  about  to  be  sunk;  and  the  en- 
terprising Mr.  fiarrhas  already  160.000  bushels 
raised.  This  branch  road  has  been  constructed 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  mines;  and  they  are  en- 
titled to  the  privileiire  of  bringing  their  coal  down 
the  main  stem  to  Richmond,  rree  of  toll.  When 
the  road  shall  have  thus  been  paid  for.  it  will  be 
transferred  to  the  Fredericksburg  and  Richmond 
rail-road  company.— [Atdk.  Enquirer. 


MONTHLY  COMMERCIAL  REPORT. 

The  most  important  feature  in  the  transactions 
of  the  present  month,  is  the  great  advance  in  the 
price  or  grain.  Inadequate  supplies  of  wheat  for 
the  daily  demand  of  the  millers,  first  gave  an  im- 
pulse to  the  market;  but  accounts  from  England 
to  the  10th  August,  by  which  it  appears  that 
while  this  country  was  oppressed  with  heat  and 
drought,  the  very  reverse  prevailed  there,  and  ap- 
prehensions were  entertained  of  entensive  injury 
to  the  grain  crops,  created  great  excitement  in  all 
markets.  Prices  advanced  rapidly  in  England, 
and  were  expected  to  attain,  in  a  few  weeks,  to 
the  maximum  average  of  73  shillings  per  quarter, 
(of  560  pounds  of  wheat,)  at  which  foreign  grain 
is  admitted  almost  duty  free.  Accounts  to  the  8th 
of  this  month,  daily  expected  by  the  steam-packet, 
will,  in  a  great  measure,  decid.i  the  question,  as 
to  the  English  crops.  In  Holland,  also,  the  wea- 
ther was  unfavorable,  and  the  stocks  of  old  grain 
ifi  the  north  of  Europe  were  unusually  small. 
Xhe  price  of  wheat  consequently  advanced  in  our 
markets  until  it  reached  91  70  to  81  75  in  Rich- 
mond, 81 85  to  81 97  in  Petersburg,  and  81 50  to 
9 2  00  in  the  northern  cities,  where  there  is  a 

greater  divensity  of  quality.    Some  shipments  of 
our  have  already  been  made  to  Liverpool  from 


New  York  and  Philadelphia,  at  89  00  per  barrels 
These  mdy,  perhaps,  be  considered  rather  preci- 
pitate,  as  the  result  of  the  crop  is  yet  doubtnil — a 
few  days  will  decide  it. 

There  have  been  sufficient  rains  below  the  falls 
of  the  rivers  to  revive  vegetation:  but  higher  up 
the  country,  they  have  as  yet,  (22d  September,} 
been  so  moderate,  that  the  water  courses  are  not 
filled.  Few  of  the  country  mills  could  grind,  and 
interior  navigation  has  been  in  a  ^at  measure 
suspended.  The  same  state  of  things  has  pro* 
vailed  to  the  north  and  west;  so  that  supplies  of 
grain  and  fiour,  which  are  represented  as  very 
abundant  in  the  western  states,  will  be  moderate 
from  thence  until  next  spring.  Com  has  advan- 
ced to  95  to  100  cents  per  bushel.  In  the  lower 
part  of  North  Carolina,  and  in  some  of  the  lower 
counties  in  Virginia,  the  crop  is  said  to  prove  bet- 
ter than  had  bmn  anticipatM;  but,  in  the  upper 
country,  very  deficient.  The  price  of  bacon  nas 
gone  up  to  16  to  17  cents. 

The  weather,  for  some  days  past,  has  been  fa- 
vorable for  tobacco;  but  <<tft«  stond,"  (as  the  plant- 
ers term  it,)  was  so  small,  and  the  season  is  now 
so  far  advanced,  that  there  is  no  doubt  the  crop 
will  prove  very  short,  even  with  a  continuance  of 
favorable  weather;  and,  should  there  be  a  frost 
soon,  a  large  portion  of  the  crop  will  be  destroyed. 
This  article  has  attained  fo  high  prices:  86  ^  to 
813  60,  embrace  the  extremes,  except  for  a  fancy 
article.  The  export  to  Europe  has  been  mode- 
rate, as  are  the  stocks  on  hand  compared  with 
former  years. 

The  receipts  of  cotton,  during  the  month  past, 
have  been  very  light.  The  quantity  received  in 
all  our  ports,  since  1st  October  last,  is  now  stated  to 
be  1,806,000  bales,  against  1,960.000,  in  1837. 
The  export.  1,580,000  against  1,155,000.  Prices 
have  tteeii  sustained,  better  than  could  h0  expected, 
under  so  heavy  a  supply.  In  this  market,  10  to  11 
cents  is  now  quoted.  A  few  hundred  bales  of  the 
new  crop,  received  at  New  Orieans,  and  repre- 
sented as  very  fine,  commanded  121  to  18^  cents, 
while  the  quotation  of  old  is  7  to  11  cents.  The 
crops  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Alabama 
and  Arkansas,  are  stated  to  be  fine  and  abundant. 
From  other  quarters,  the  accounts  vary.  In 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  the  crop  is  undoubt- 
edlv  very  short. 

iilxchange  on  England  has  recently  been  at  9}^ 
to  10  per  cent,  premium;  but  the  importation  of 
grain  into  Great  Britain  will  tend  to  reduce  the 
rate  between  that  and  other  countries,  to  cause  an 
exportation  of  specie,  and  to  advance  the  rate  of 
interest  in  England.  X. 

September  22, 1838. 

P.  S.  Sqiit.  27.— The  steamer,  Great  Western, 
has  arrived  at  New  York  from  Bristol,  whence 
she  sailed  on  the  8th  inst.  The  weather  in  Eng- 
land bad  been  generally  favorable  for  harvesting, 
since  the  advices  previously  received;  and  there 
was  some  depression  in  the  prices  of  grain.  The 
average  of  the  preceding  six  weeks,  had,  how- 
ever, reached  72  shillings  and  11  pence,  or  within 
one  penny  of  the  rate  for  admitting  bonded  wheat, 
at  the  duty  of  one  shilling  per  quarter.^-There 
would,  therefore,  be  a  very  laige  quantity,  (not  less 
than  a  million  of  quarters)  entered  for  home  use, 
which  would  tend  to  reduce  the  price.  This  news 
has  caused  a  slight  decline  here.  In  the  prices  ol* 
cotton  and  toba^,  there  was  liitle  variation. 
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irOTICm  AlTD   RBPLIB8  TO  COABBSPOITDBHTS. 

There  is  no  autborieed  iseneral  agent  er  collector  for 
the  Farmers*  hegister  in  Vieoikia  ;  nor  will  any  be 
appointed  soon,  nor  without  notice  being  published. 
Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  departure  from  general 
usage,  were  stated  at  page  127,  No.  2,  of  this  volume, 
to  which  those  who  have  made  inquiries  are  referred. 

There  being  no  agent  to  receive  payments  is  no  im- 
pediment to  these  being  made,  whether  by  new  or  by 
old  subscribers.  In  either  case,  if  money  is  sent 
through  a  post-master's  hands,  or  evidence  is  taken  of 
a  letter  containing  money,  and  properly  directed  to  the 
editor,  being  committed  to  a  post-office,  the  loss  is  the 
editor's,  and  the  proper  credits  will  be  allowed,  and 
the  copies  sent,  upon  information  of  the  transmission, 
though  the  money  may  not  have  been  received.  (See 
the  conditions  of  Farmers*  Register.) 


The  notes  of  all  specie-paying  banks  will  now  be 
received  for  subscriptions  to  the  Farmers*  Register. 
The  banks  having  generally  resumed  specie  payments, 


it  is  hoped  that  much  of  the  inconrenience  suffered  by 
subscribers,  and  of  heavy  pecuniary  loss  by  the  pro- 
prietor, during  the  time  of  suspension  of  payments, 
may  herealler  be  avoided. 


'*A  subscriber,*'  whose  letter  was  received  through 
the  post  office  too  late  in  last  month  to  be  answered, 
is  requested  to  refer  to  and  read  the  ** Address  to  the 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  Farmers*  Register,"  at 
page  68,  No.  1.  of  this  volume,  for  the  explanations 
and  reasons  which  he  deemed  wanting. 


The  author  of  the  anonymous  communication  from 
the  north,  (a6companied  by  a  private  note  signed, « 
wot  then  wppoted,  by  a  real  and  responsible  name,) 
containing  serious  charges  against  a  lai^  and  noted 
seller  of  mulberry  plants,  is  informed  that  it  will  not 
be  published  in  the  Farmers'  Register,  until  sustuned 
by  known  and  undoubted  authority.  Our  pages  will 
always  be  open  to  well  established  statements,  from 
retponnbU  tourcet,  of  any  of  the  numerous  impositioos 
practised  upon  the  agricultural  public 
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((1  Hii  i/  r^iiirdiniir  adetrtiteitM 


Subscriber*,  who  hsvenhmttv 

anil  \(iliin)i-6  lo  Le  Lrokcn.  P.ml  iv 


le,  Biid  Hi  Ihe    whirJi  will  aiBo  n;iply  lo  oidrn  lor  any  Mbcr 
'  licatkwt  fhioi  tbe  «iia«  cvtablittmieDT. 


rreW  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  FARMERS'  BEOISTER. 

Tht  priet  ndiired  for  Iht  cttmnl  itni  ioek  nJdanea,  anJ  a  farilur  ralactiun  prapimiifitt  U*  next. 

I.  Th-    '■'    '" '-■-■-'■'■■'■-!  in  monthly  niimhow.  of  •»  lar^  0<U»o  n«(f.r-   -•■*-    ■■  '    --■■i---- 

•nnA   '<■  0[  thne  HEwiuburiberi,  bjr  icDiliDK  ih(ir  r 

timi  1"  I  'T-crr  other  [li^iluctioa  from  the  arooiint.itull  r. 

CMuf!!  I     PuKlimn  of  anj  three  vdIudiw  [oitri' 
inlik:'  I. 

II.  r  .  <iL<  for  iiiMcripUoot,  which  have  b««n  prtipnriir  tommi  ' 
Ihahun  •■iiniiitlijrtht  ailltvr.  Ai.i.  MtiL  rAvMKNT*  amr  m 
cHKii.  1 1  KitiHiA;  u\il  thait,  *n<1  all  othar  Uttcn,  {rxcviit  ■ucli  >< 

III    r   ■  .  ivi'iiby  m«il,  iiKlif  pTOji,'.'  iwil  nlli.-'-.  lUiiilicatcii  will  li.i  i..' 

*crit>«ii  wlx'  Ikiv'"  I'limpJii-iI  with  th'lr  o\i "  J.^ilura  ilull  t>9  uotiii.-n  l.'i  'i 

pvitiautnr,  (lid  wlUiln  two  moalhi  kCter  t!. 

IV.  rraaiibjcriiitlonliitotdirwtadto  i  :   'Fcr  oi  (bo  next  wlum.  I  . 
publuhtd.it  will  M   ttkaa  u  »  eofttinuiiK'  rn'tif  FDcnRrrnr*  wilL 'If    '    ."  i 
niniof  saoi?  ona  voluma,  rikI  will  not  ti  <"<< 

V.  The  miitDd  obUgBtiou  oT  the  pul  i 
lint  nunibtr  of  tbs  vojnme  Ulnued;  iii'i  < 

td.    Nor  will  a  tubaeriptiiM  ha  iliNOutiri'i 


Itsail 

VI.  . 


■r, -jfn.-^.i:fo,_(„. 


^V«i0  Cmit>(K>i»,  offtrtdfar  ttt*  Ith  volaiiu  on^ 
VII.  Each tutwcriberto the Fermcn'  Rogislar, forth*  preiMiit (61h )  votume,  loruirjipnon  w5r< 
■ubfchba  fur  it, )  wh»  has  paid  for  the  nne  whan  Ibi^  prunoKil  arrangemcDl  ihaD  '"'''-  "''- 
tSi  nnmrf  ofUutt  ntw  tubttriitn,  (ot  voIhid*  T,  at  anjr  one  tiiar  pravioua  to  January  1,1- 
'  •  rust-VAiii  furnnl  bank  noU,  or  ektek/ar  Ira  d»Uan,  *hall  htva  emlit  ri>r  hli  ow:i  |i 
inailiUltun  totliat  for  the  tlir««D«wiab«cfiba(«i  ttw /uiu- ca/ui,  e/  thai  rwlum*  ludf.  i 
t«n  ilollan. 

Gineral  RtgulaHont  adopltd  by  iht  Editnriat  Cbavtntiim, 

TIl>  (bttovrini;  reioluUon*  of  Ibe  Editorial  Convention  of  Vlr^nla,  irill  hrraanet  fom  pari  vT  Ola  C 
(li^Lu  oCthe  Farmcn'  Kcctatvr.  and  will  b«  utricUy  obavrvrJ. 

I.  "AlliubicrljitlniisfhaU  hereallt'r  ba  eoiiawUrail  t»  incurred  and  due  in  advance,  tn"'  '••'  -•  <"'"'-  >.-' 
tiiin,  unless  ificeially  ordei-ed  for  a  ghorler  time,  aod  paid  for  in  advance  lor  that  ihiiii. 

3.  "No  publicalian  sbati  be  wnt  to  th*  order  ofanjr  new  and  unkoowa>uli>«rib«,nril< 
or  (atialactory  rvfnrenca  bo  made  to  aome  known  and  accuaible  prnon  in  rr^^utl  lo  thr 
inint.   But.  in  caM  of  an  order  farspublicalioni  without  payment,  from  a  neu  iiib>cr>t>r:[  muh  u  .:i.'i  , 
ed  with   the  coodltiona,  a  single  niimb«r  may   be  unt,  coiitainini;,  or  accompanied  ty,  a  (-i.,    .. 
rceuliklion, 

8.  "The  nameinrallaiitMerifoen,  whose  ability  (a  pay  mny  br  imkuown  lo  Iha  pabliihir.  nni)  «li.->  :ri^ 
main  indebted  on  open  account  at  the  end  of  two  yearn,  trum  Ihe  Ilmr  wbon  th*  ailvanced  panutnl  v-  ~t 
iliallboeruedfrunUieiittof  lubieilben."        llUiolutioiH  of  Uk  KiUhtlal  Contmiion  of  !"«. 
April  12tb.  1838. 


I  in«Drla4rthii»«ui  voliiBa  «  tVonntmrSl,  lt9S-«r  im 

.    Tlinnn>n,  Uii  ant  anit  ■uitr'i-illcif  voluinra  ullt  b^  wv 
tv.  and  '•  i7>i>wlalrir  n^riind  Ihr  ao  ■frtcnlniriil  Jvaixl' 


L.  E.  STAINBACK,  SON  Si,  CO. 

7\ibaceo,  Cotlon  and  flour  Cammistion  MerAanii 
PelerthuTg,  fa. 
Refer  to— Nathaniel  E.  V<^nnble,  Esq. ..Samuel 
Lyie,  fieq.,  ami  Jamea  U.  VTood,  Eaq.fOt  Vntat- 
ville.— Jnmea  C.  Druoe,  Eaa,,  Geo.  Edward  C. 
Carrtitglon,  ami  Alossra.  KnaW,  Logan  k  Co.,  ot 
Holilkx  uouuiv.— MHcBns.  PDlmom,  Daniel  and 
Goodman,  aod  Thoioaa  ii.  Iiibell,  Gh].,  of'  Cum- 
berland —Col.  Clement  Carringlon,  of  Charlulte 
eounty.— Beverly  Sydnor,  Een„  Tucker  Carring- 
lon, Em\.,  and  lit.  Paul  C.  VenQble,  oT  Mecklen- 
burg couniy._.A.  W,  VpnaMe,  En].,  of  Granville 
county,  f.  C-Samuel  W.  Puffh,  of  Gaaion,  N. 
C.  Dec.  1.— n&Atf 
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And  tae  fan  it  fbr  ki*  opiDion, "  tbu  whognc  coBld  taaa  tin  BUI  or  eon, « ivo  IAi4m  of  rttM,  la  ■»«  BpoQ  m  ipot 
sriTDiind  wbcn  anlTaa«ireirlHft>n,wi>a]d4acnabMMiafmuUDi,wd4amn«BuiUHn1c*UUtemu- 
OT,  tliu  itaa  wbDlg  net  of  poliiicUu  put  tottOnr."  B^^ 


rUBLISHSD   BT   THE   PROPKISTOB, 
1838. 


■mw  CONDITIONS  OP  THE  FARMERS'  REGISTER. 

The  priet  rtdiieed  for  t&(  cumnl  anJ  ioefe  wrfumM,  and  a  furlhtr  rtdurlivn  prifKittd  for 

I.  Tii:-  '■' '"--■-'-':=■■■•'•'■-':-' in  minifcly  numbers,  of  8*  large  octavo  M".-;    -■->■   --' 

**rail.  .^1  -  '  Oribtr*  xKWtubtcritwn,  hyacoilini;  lArir  - 

Urn'-  '<>  >r'.'i'vrvaOur>li»luclti>nrn)iiith>  amaunc,tliali  - 

omtyi''  '  ii.     Parchucn  of  iny  (bnn  volumes  (•kr>'|' 

II.  I'ti'-"  ink  oi  lusi  or  ji.iynir^nu  inr  iiibicriptionj,  which  havn  betn  p[»|i(rty  coinr^ii'' 
ths  hiudt  ul  «  pculinaslti.  ti  wiuined  by  iiai  editor.  All  miil  rAv>iKi4T>  nnir  lu 
OHECRj.or  i-Aii  r*i.iic  IH  TiaeiiciA;  and  Uic««,  ftad  kil  other  Ictton,  (except  nucti  . 
puttlicalian.)  muat  be  rosr  p&ic. 

in.  For  allcopiBi  n.it  r,..ffiv(..l  t-y  tnsil.  K  ch.-  (-r->p..[-  pi^l  oSl-.'s,  .li.plicitoi  will  b.;  i.. 
•oribcra  who  havr.- ...      ■  l.iiirire  sliall  br  Qi.-tjljrril  ( 

pMtnwtar,  «nd  wi 

IV.  Ifftiu(M(ri:.  uSct  ol  ChcuFxtnilcm 

piibli>h(d,it  will  '.  ■■!  m'!"!  tonimrnoe  with 


ttfort  Uui  iutiu  of  iU  ttcaiid  ituutin;  ujui  uiitluiiit  >:iiuiijw  .... 
credltM  for  their  £t«  eopiet  for  th«  yenr  «a  paid  lbi~'i 
Tbia  pcirile^e,  oT  eount*.  mum,  foreuh  volunw.  »  ioon  u  ii--  . 
use  ii.  mho  i>  irnUbUdfir  a prccwui  ycitr,  ualcs)  bi*  arrean  are  y  ., 

AVio  Amrfi/Min,  offend  f^  lAe  7W  (Wu»m  (m^ 
VII.  KachfUbMribeitotheFannrra'  KegiiUr.focthe  prcKnt(RUi)  vntumt,  (or  uiy  prnmn  irhnciTr 
xuhtcribs  for  it,)  whobu  paid  fbi  tha  auno  when  the   propoied   anangtainnl  nhall  W.'   »i"--     * 
Mrnamrto/'Mm  new  wui$crilnr$.  Tor  robing  T,  »t  any  on:  time  previous  to  January  I,  )-    ' 
«  rosi-rAiD  CHmnf  boMft  nob,  or  eAtdk^r  Ira  doMnri,  eball  have  credit  lor  hU  own  i 
iiiadiliiioaioUiBl  (bribe  three nawtubicnlfen;  \3iv  fimr ra/nn,  a/  that  nlumtonlt,  i 
ten  dullari. 

Gttteral  Rsgulaliotu  odopled  Ay  1A<  EttUoriat  Qinvtnlum. 

T)ie  ToUowins  rcsolutiont  of  the  Editorial  Convenlioa  of  Virginia,  will  hensnKr  tiitm  part  oT  11 
liuni  of  llie  Fatoirrs*  RteirSet,  and  wilt  be  strictly  obaerved. 

I.  "AllsulMcripllons  ehnll  hsreilter  be  corialdered  is  inrurreil  and  due  in  advanee.  a^il  ii;i  ■•  «i..>f'> 
liou,  unleis  apecislly  ordei'ed  br  a  shorter  time,  and  paid  for  in  ailvance  for  tliat  alicm.  . 

3.  "Ho  publiealioB  ihall  be  sent  to  the  order  of  any  new  and  unknown  aubiicrifae.r,  un' 
ac  latig&cloi^  rrrereiiFo  be  made  to  some  known  and  accvMlblf!  p'raoii  lu  ri'unnl  to  f'l. 

in»n(-   Bui,  lu  case  of  an  order  for  a  publication,  without  payment,  from  n  in -.-    ■■' 

ed  with  the  couilitione,  ■  siogle  number  ma;   ba  leut  cont^niax.  oi   f. 
vej^ulation. 

8.  "The  naiDca  of  allsubsoribvs,  wboee  ability  to  pay  miy  be  unlcnowir  i 
main  iodebtad  rm  open  aceount  at  the  end  uf  two  yean,  frmD  lliu  tim>?  wliin  >' 
aballbe  erased  from  the  liat  of  tubscciben-"         [RaaluliMt  af  Um  EdUorial  ciiii'tuit^^  -a  t.< 
April  Wtb,  I83S. 


L.  E.  STAINBACK,  SON  &.  CO., 

7^)bacco,Vi!llmianilfTouTUammis»i<mJHtrtJumU, 
Pritrthttre,  J'a. 
ReTer  to— Nathaniel  E.  Vooable,  Esq.,  Samuel 
Lrle,  Eat].,  and  Janes  U.  Wood,  Esn.,  ol  Farm- 
Tille.— Jaitiea  C.  Brut*,  Esq.,  C«d.  Edward  C, 
Cerrington,  und  Menrs.  Ene'ejr,  Ijogan  &  Co.,  al' 
Halifax  couniv.— MesBrg.  Palmore,  Cnniel  and 
Gopdiimn,  and  Thomna  H.  Iitbell,  Ek].,  of  Cum- 
Lerland  — Uol,  Clement  Csrtinglon,  oC  Chariotic 
counly.— Beverly  Sydnor,  Eeq„  Tucker  Carriog- 
ton,  Esq.,  and  l>r.  Paul  C.  Venable,  of  Mecklen- 
burg county  .—A.  W.  Venable,  Ew].,  orCrBDville 
MUmy,  r.  C^-Swnucl  W.  Puirh,  of  Gaaton,  N. 
'  Dec.  l.-B(i*tf 
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JOHNSTONE 


DRAINING    LAM 
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'  **       Ordcre  by  mail,  coinmniiig  n, 

ii'lnr  1  ilup  pp?rp'i'^i'i1  liy  IMf  """^  iio!?(-p>iM.  will  he  pn^trj^ly 
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8. 

EDMUND   RUPFIN,   EDITOR   AND   PROPRIETOR. 

THE  ACTUAL  STATE  OF  SILK  CULTURE  IN  THE 
NORTH,  AND  REMARKS  ON  ITS  EXTENSION 
IN  THE  SOUTH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmera'  Register. 

Some  years  past,  I  have  been  endeavoring  to 
collect  all  the  inrormation  that  was  accessible  on 
the  subject  of  the  silk-culture,  with  the  view  of 
engaging  in  it  as  soon  as  opportunity  should  offer. 
And  during  the  past  summer  1  made  a  visit  to 
some  of  the  northern  states,  lor  the  purpose  of 
more  fully  satisfying  myself,  by  personal  observa- 
tion; and  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  what  was  do- 
ing there,  that  might  justify  the  glowing  accounts 
that  were  published  in  the  agricultural  papers.  It 
is  now  my  intention  to  give,  in  as  fair  ana  impar- 
tial a  manner  as  I  am  capable  of  doing,  the  re- 
sults of  my  observations;  interspersed  with  such 
remarks  and  reflect  ions  as  they  have  suggested. 

In  these  tiroes,  when  so  much  is  done  for  effect, 
and  when  every  new  enterprise  is  ushered  before 
the  public  with  so  much  pomp  and  circumstance, 
it  is  natural  that  the  sapguine  should  be  easily  led 
astray,  and  come  readily  to  indulge  in  all  the  ex- 
travagances which  characterize  the  projectors  of 
novel  schemes.    In  regard  to  silk-culture,  though 
I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  it  will  be  both  prac- 
ticable and  profitable,  and  that  its  introduction 
into  this  country  will  become,  or  ought  to  become, 
a  general  thing  at  n^  very  distant  day;  yet  consi- 
dering the  progress  that  has  been  actuallv  made, 
and  the  little  that  has  been  accomplished,  the 
wildest  calculations  have  been  made  of  its  profits; 
theory  has  run  far  ahead  of  practice;  and  very 
few  of  those  who  make  such  extravagant  boast- 
ings have  tested  its  real  advantages  by  experiment. 
Some  years  ago,  when  the  sunject  was  first  agi- 
tated with  so  much  earnestness,  a  number  of  in- 
corporated companies  with   large  capitals  were 
established  in  the  eastern  states.    The  most  of 
these  have  now  an  existence  onlv  in  name.  Some 
of  the  most  prominent  of 'them,  by  attempting  too 
much,  and  by  combining  the  manufacture  with  the 
production  of  silk,  have  entirely  sunk  their  means. 
Others  have  failed  to  make  any  dividends,  through 
the  incompetency  of  agents,  or  in  consequence  of 
the  high  salaries  that  were  allowed  them.  Others 
again,  and  perhaps  all,  in  a  measure,  have  trans- 
ferred their  zeal  from  the  legitimate  object  of  their 
establishnient,  to  the  tempting  allurements  held 
out  by  the  high  prices  of  mult^rry  trees ;  and  not 
one,  aa  far  as  my  information  extends,  has  done 
any  thing  towaras  extending  the  knowledge  of 
the  ailk-cultuie  amongst  the  people  at  large,  or 
made  any  attempts  to  Introduce  improvements  in 
the  management  of  the  worms,  and  in  the  art  of 
reelin|if  and  preparing  silk.    In  the  excess  df  their 
early  zc»b1,  the  natural  order  of  things  was  revers- 
ed.    Lands  were  provided,  buildings  and  fixtures 
erected,  before  there  was  any  food  lor  the  suste- 
nance of  the  worm.    Having  begun  at  the  wrong 
end,  and  been  then  diverted  by  other  conmdera- 
tions  from  carrying  out  the  original  object  of  their 
destg^n,  they  have  failed  to  answer  tfie  purposes 
contemplated  by  their  formation. 
Vol..  VI.^67 


Whoevei^  therefore,  depending  on  the  ostenta- 
tious parade  with  which  silk  companies  have  been 
introauced  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  readers  of 
silk  and  agricultiural  papers,  visits  New  England 
or  elsewhere,  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  the 
silk  culture  carried  on  by  them,  and  of  denving 
the  necessary  information  from  them  for  his  own 
guidance,  cannot  fail  to  be  disappointed.  He 
must  go  to  private  individuals  for  instruction ;  he 
must  get  access  into  families,  engaged  in  feeding 
worms,  and  observe  their  practices  and  mana^- 
ment.  It  is  amongst  them  only  that  anything 
has  been  done,  or  from  whom  anv  thing  can  be 
reasonably  expected.  The  silk  business,  in  it« 
present  state  of  infancy,  will  not  justify  a  large 
outlay,  with  a  view  to  carrying  it  on  to  advantage. 
And  especially  is  it  necessary  to  consult  economy 
in  those  places  where  the  white  mulberry  is  de- 
pended on  as  food  for  the  worms.  There  is  not, 
at  present,  skill  enough  in  the  country  to  justify 
the  employment  of  agents,  except  under  the  im- 
mediate control  of  the  person  interested,  to  super- 
intend the  fbeding  of  a  lai^ge  number  of  worms. 
When  the  business  shall  have  been  perfected  in 
families,  and  the  process  of  making  silk  shall  have 
become  generally  understood,  so  that  given  mean* 
may  be  relied  on  to  effect  given  results,  operations 
may  be  extended  to  a  larger  scale  with  greater 
prospect  of  success. 

At  Northampton  I  expected  to  see  greater  pro- 
gress made  in  the  silk  culture  than  at  any  other 
place  in  the  United  States.  It  has  claimed  for  it- 
self the  merit  of  being  the  pioneer  in  the  great 
work.  For  years  the  Northampton  paper  has 
been  applauding  the  efibrtsthat  have  been  making 
to  introduce  and  extend  it.  We  were  led  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  silk  busi- 
ness— the  fountain  from  which  instruction  was  to 
flow  like  a  stream,  to  gladden  and  enrich  the 
whole  country.  A  great  silk  company,  styled 
par  exciUencs,  the  <<  New  York  Silk  Company,'^ 
was  established  there  at  an  early  date — a  large 
caphal  was  subscribed — a  farm  of  several  hundred 
acres  was  purchased  at  a  great  price— upwards 
of  one  hundred  acres  were  planted  in  mulberries 
of  one  kind  or  other — a  large  factory  was  erected 
at  considerable  expense — and  there  the  work  ter- 
minated. The  farm  is  now  offered  for  sale ; 
and  the  operations  of  the  company  are  to  be  con-* 
fined  in  future  to  the  factory.  Not  a  pound  of 
silk,  as  far  as  1  was  informed,  has  ever  been  pro- 
duced by  the  company.  Glowing  accounts  have 
also  been  given  of^  a  silk  company  at  Norwich,  in 
Gonnecticut.  Before  leaving  Virginia,  1  had  been 
advised  to  take  that  place  in  my  route,  and  was 
infbrmed  that  silk  would  be  produced  there  this 
vear,  not  by  pounds,  or  by  hundreds  of  pounds, 
out  by  thousands !  During  the  time  I  remained 
in  New  England,  I  made  diligent  inquiries  about 
Norwich,  and  could  not  learn  that  any  thing  was 
in  progress  there  that  would  instruct  or  interest  a 
visiter.  These  examples  are  given  as  a  fair  illus- 
tration of  what  has  been  perrormed  by  incorpo- 
rated companies.  At  Northampton,  however,  we 
are  promised  better  things  for  the  future;  and 
something  has  been  done  during  the  past  seasoo, 
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both  in  the  village  and  in  the  neighborhood,  in  the 
wa^  of  (eedinir  worms.  1  saw  one  cocoonery,  in 
which  perhaps  fifly  thousand  worms  had  just 
completed  their  labors ;  and  another,  erected  on  a 
jarge  scale,  in  which  nearly  a  million  of  eggs  were 
in  the  act  of  being  hatched.  But  there  was  a 
great  scarcity  of  food ;  and  liberal  prices  had  to  be 
oflerad  to  the  owners  of  such  plantations  as  were 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village,  for  whate- 
ver amount  of  foliage  they  could  supply.  So  great 
has  been  the  trade  at  Northampton,  in  mulberry 
trees,  that  out  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
seedlings  which  have  been  grown  there  within  the 
last  lew  years,  the  number  of  those  planted  ex- 
pressly ibr  feeding  worms  is  very  inconsiderable. 
Perhaps  no  place  has  dealt  more  largely  in  the 
article  *,  and  the  practice  of  selling  off  so  close  as 
to  leave  none  lor  feeding  worms,  has  been  the 
•ubjeet  of  considerable  censure.  A  reformation 
has  been  promised  in  this  respect ;  and  I  was  as- 
aured  by  a  prominent  and  enterprising  culturisf, 
that  he  was  determined  hereafter  to  retain  the 
greater  part  of  his  trees  for  permanent  plantations 
on  his  own  grounds.  Should  he  devote  his  ener- 
gies to  the  silk  culture,  I  know  of  none  whose  in- 
telligence and  quail6cations  are  better  caiculated  to 
insure  success. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  charge  either  individo- 
ftb  or  associations  with  a  design  to  delude  the  pub- 
lic On  the  contrary,  I  have  no  doubt  that  most 
of  them  were  influenced  by  aa  correct  motives,  in 
advocating  the  adoption  of  the  silk-cultuie,  as 
generally  govern  the  actions  of  men,  willing  to 
instruct  othere  and  promote  their  interests  at  the 
same  time  that  they  can  do  it  with  advantage  to 
themselves.  Neither  do  I  believe  that  the  silk 
culture  Is  intended  or  expeeted  to  torn  out  a  mere 
delusion.  If  companies  have  feiled,  individuals 
have  been  eminently  successful;  in  a  smaller  way, 
it  is  true,  but  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  prove 
that  the  culture  is  both  practicable  and  advantage- 
ous. A  number  of  instances  might  be  adduced 
to  establish  the  feet  that  worms  may  be  fed  in  this 
country,  and  carried  through  their  various  ages 
in  perfect  health;  that  the  climate  is  admirably 
adapted  to  their  welfere;  and  that  silk  of  the  best 
auality  may  be  readily  produced.  The  reason, 
thereMre,  that  so  little  actual  progress  lias  been 
Bade,  oonsiderinir  the  much  that  has  been  said 
and  written,  and  the  great  degree  of  public  atten- 
tion and  even  excitement  that  has  been  elicited  in 
its  behalf,  is  to  be  feund  in  causes  sufBciently  obvi. 
aofl,  and  which  have  already  been  adverted  to.  The 
wonderful  demand  fer  the  mortis  muUieauUt  and 
other  valuable  species  of  the  mulberry,  renders  the 
cultivation  of  these  plants  the  most  profitable 

r'  cultural  occupation  that  ever  was  fellowed  in 
country.  A  greater  profit  is  to  be  derived 
from  a  few  acres  of  land  under  this  culture,  than 
fi»m  large  fields  of  wheat  or  com,  or  even  cotton 
or  tobarao.  As  long  as  men  will  consult  their 
interest,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  slow  and 
tedious  process  of  rearing  silk-worms  and  reeling 
aiik,  however  profitable  it  may  be,  compared  with 
most  other  agricultural  pursuits,  will  be  prosecuted 
with  fiill  vigor,  while  the  profit  to  be  derived  from 
the  sale  of  the  plant  which  constitutes  the  fooMd  of 
the  worm,  transcends  in  value  that  of  the  silk  to 
be  derived  fixtm  it  While  the  demand  fer  the 
mulberry  continues  to  be  extensive,  and  the  prices 
highi  it  will  be  idle  to  expect  that  silk  wiU  be  pro- 


duced  in  large  quantities.  But  in  a  few  years, 
when  the  country  comes  to  be  well  stocked,  and 
the  prices  decline  so  much  that  sales  can  with  dil^ 
fieulty  be  eflected,  a  new  state  of  things  may  be 
anticipated.  There  will  then  be  no  other  resource 
but  to  appropriate  the  mulberry  to  its  legitimate 
use ;  the  community  at  large  will  be  compelled  by 
the  force  of  circumstances  to  engage  in  the  culture 
of  silk,  and  we  may  then  expect  to  see  the  busi- 
ness extensively  flourish.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  experiments  that  are  making  will  lead  to  im- 
provements in  the  management  of  the  worm ; 
every  year  will  be  adding  something  to  the  stock 
of  knowledge,  and  contributing  to  ultimate  suc- 
cess. The  mulberry  will  shortly  be  in  the  poasca 
sion  of  every  femily,  or  readily  accessible  to  all ; 
and  no  longer,  as  at  present,  capable  of  being 
monopolized  by  speculators,  who  having  no  inte- 
rest in  the  establishment  of  the  silk  culture  farther 
than  to  supply  the  plants,  and  never  intending  to 
follow  it  as  a  branch  of  industry,  are  intent  only 
on  deriving  a  heavy  profit  from  them. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  that  object  to  seeing  the 
mulberry  sell  at  fair  prices,    n  there  was  no  de- 
mand fer  them,  all  attempts  to  extend  the  silk  cul- 
ture would  fail.    But  I  do  object  to  making  the 
mulberry  culture  and  silk  culture  two  distinct 
branches  of  business;  and,  above  all,  to  the  prac- 
tice which  many  pereons  fellow,  of  calling  them- 
selves iUk'CuUwrigUf  "when  they  are  only  specu- 
lators in  the  plants,  or  growers  of  them  fer  the 
market.    None  talk  more  largely  of  the  benefits 
of  making  this  a  silk-growing  country— none  dis- 
course more  eloquently  on  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  adopting  the  culture— while  the  main 
object  is  to  create  a  demand  fer  their  trees.    The 
press  teems  with  '^silk-growere'  guides,"  and 
other  publications,  from  the  fertile  pens  of  mulberry 
growers,  demonstrating  in  glowing  language  the 
enormous  profits  of  the  silk  culture.    It  would  be 
desirable  if  public  opinion  could  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  such  persons,  and  compel  them — a  reasona- 
ble compulsion  it  would  be— to  appropriate  some  of 
their  profits  to  the  construction  of  cocooneries,  ia 
order  to  prove  to  those  whom  they  are  persuading 
to  purchase,  that  silk  may  be  profitably  produced  ; 
and  give  them  ocular  demonstration  that  their 
trees  are  worth  what  is  demanded  for  them.    By 
this  mode,  the  sale  of  trees  might  not  be  diminish- 
ed ;  it  would  probably  be  promoted ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  every  person  would  purchase  with  a 
knowledge  of  what  he  was  doing;  and  the  trees 
wouki  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  en- 
deavor to  convert  a  portion  of  them  into  atlk.  Had 
this  83rstem  been  pursued,  and  iij|rht  shed  amongvt 
the  people,  even  the  present  hi^h  prices  fer  Hie 
mulberry  might  not  be  above  their  value :  at  any 
rates,  the  demand  would  not  be  a  factitious  one. 
It  is  in  truth  a  most  valuable  plant,  if  the  silk 
culture  is  practicable,  and  deserving  of  higher  ap- 
preciation, from  the  fbct  that  it  is  reproduced  with 
so  much  facility.    Although  the  actual  cost  and 
labor  of  propagation  are  inconsiderable,  yet  its  in- 
trinsic merits  so  fer  surpass  those  of  any  other 
mulberry,  that  for  an  outlay  of  five  dollars,  a  stock 
of  plants  may  be  obtained,  in  four  or  five  ycarsy 
capable  of  sustaining  millions  of  worms.  It  would 
therefere  be  better  to  give  even  a  dollar  a  piece 
for  a  few  plants,  than  to  give  a  dollar  a  thousand 
fer  the  old  white  mulberry,  which  would  only  be 
fit  to  feed  from,  at  six  years  of  age,  with  a  scanty 
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supply  offoliaffe,  and  difficult  to  gather,  even  then. 
tt  18  generally  considered  that  the  multicaults  is 
the  modt  valuable  mulberry  in  the  country.    In 
the  southern  states,  and  as  far  north  as  to  Vew 
York,  and  even  in  some  parts  of  New  lilngland,  it 
flourishes  with  m'eat  luxurian<ie$  and  the  roots, 
and  even  branches  for  the  most  part,  will  with- 
stand the  winters  without  material  injury.    But 
for  the  more  northern  portions  of  the  Cnited  States, 
(t  IS  extremely  doubtful  whether  it  can  ever  be 
cultivated  to  advantage.    It  is  certain  that  in  the 
neighborhoods  of  Albany  and  Northamptdfl,  its 
growth  is  stunted ;  but  local  causes  exist  to  render 
those  places  colder  than  any  others  in  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude.    The  soil  for  a  considerable 
distance  round  them  is  so  light  and  sandy,  that  it 
parts  rapidly  with  its  heat  whenever  the  rays  of 
the  sun  are  withdrai^n  or  excluded.    For  the 
northern  and  eastern  states,  however,  there  are 
other  species  of  the  mulberry  more  hardy  than  the 
multicautia,  of  a  rapid  and  vigorous  growth,  and 
furnishing  leaves  of  a  large  size  and  in  great 
abundance.  Distinguished  cultivators  there  have 
their  particular  fkvbrites.    The  Alpine  was  intro- 
duced and  is  patronized  by  Saml.   Whitmambi 
the  Canton  by  Dr.  Stebbins,  and  the  Itrussa  by 
flome  gentlemen  of  Albany.*    At  Northampton, 
there  is  such  a  confusion  of  names,  that  persons 
residing  at  a  distance  have  very  little  idea  of  what 
their  mulberries  really  are.    Instead  of  beinsr  de- 
signated in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  readily  diatia- 
guished  from  all  others,  the  specific  term  ol'mulH- 
taulis  is  applied  to  species  entirely  distinct,  as  well 
from  each  other  as  from  the  multicaulis  proper. 
Thus  the  Alpine  is  called  the  moras  muUicautia 
Alpvntnse;  and  the  Canton,  the  Canton  muUteau- 
lis.     Both  the  Alpine  and  Canton  have  sufficient 
merits  of  their  own  to  enable  them  to  stand  without 
any  extrinsic  aid ;  and  the  appropriation  of  terms  to 
which  a  deGnite  idea  has  been  long  attached,  is 
calculated  to  mislead  and  produce  a  false  impres- 
sion.   The  Alpine  is  only  known  as  having  been 
brought  from  the  foot  of'^the  Alps,  where  it  was 
called  the  Chinese  mulherry,  and  Is  the  same  kind 
for  which,  under  this  cognomen,  the  irentleman 
that  introduced  it  was  made  the  object  of  so  much 
obloquy  a  few  years  ago.    The  odium  that  was 
cast  on  him  then,  was,  as  I  am  now  convinced, 
very  undeserved.    The  merits  of  the  controversy 
fumed  on  a  name ;  and  that  name  appears  to  have 
been  inadvertently  adopted,  or  rather  continued  in 
conlbmiity  with  the  desiflrnation  of  the  species  in 
Italy,  and  not  with  the  intention  of  passing  it  off  as 
the  genuine  multicaulis.     The  effect,  however, 
has  been  to  impair  his  usefulness  ever  since. 

If  the  silk  culture  has  not  advanced  with  the 
rapid  strides,  in  the  states  where  it  received  its  first 
impulse,  which  were  predicted  of  it*,  yet  it  has 
made  some  progress  in  other  places,  where  it  has 
been  recently  introduced.  A  much  larger  num- 
ber of  worms  has  been  fed  during  the  past  sen- 
son  than  has  ever  been  fed  in  one  year  before; 
and  coiDplete  success,  as  far  as  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity o(^  observing  or  ascertaining,  attended  the 
management  of  them.  In  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Delaware,  and  on  the  Fastem  Shore 

*  Charles  Rhind,  Esq.,  formpriy  minister  at  Constan- 
tinople, introduced  the  Bnissa  mulberry.      See  his 

communication  to  the  Fanners'  Register,  page  66,  vd. 
v.— Ed. 


of  Maryland,  much  more  has  been  done  than  in 
any  other  parts  of  the  country.    A  considerable 
stimulus  has  been  given  to  the  business^  in  some 
of  those  States,  by  the  liberal  bounties  uj)on  silk 
produced  within  their  respective  limits.    A  large 
proportion  of  the  late  crop  of  cocoons  was  feserv* 
ed  for  eggs  for  another  year;  and  even  now  th0 
demand  ifbr  esrgs  is  almost  as  great  as  that  for 
mulberries.    The  experience  of  this  year  has  sa- 
tielactorily  proved  that  even  from  trees,  the  growth 
of  cuttings  and  layers   planted   in   the  spring, 
worms  mav  be  advantageously  fbd  the  ensuing 
summer.    It  is  only  necessary  to  retard  the  hatch- 
ing of  the  eggs  by  placing  them  in  ad  ice-house, 
which  should  be  done  before  the  warm  weather 
in  the  spring  comes  on.    By  this  means,  the^v  have 
been  kept  till  midsummer.    (Tnder  any  ciicum- 
stances,  the  hatching  ma^  very  properly  be  de- 
layed till  the  eariy  part  of^June,  which  is  proba- 
bly as  soon  as  worms  shoufd  be  brought  out  even 
in  Virginia.    The   cold,  wet  weather  of  May, 
which  Is  fhequ^tly  a  disastrous  period  to  the 
young  worms,  is  thereby  avoided;  and  the  natn- 
i^I  time  of  hatching  is  only  postponed  about  three 
weeks.    Whether  they   can,  for  a   number  of 
years,  consistently  with  the  health  of  the  fnsect, 
he  prevented  from  hatching  until  the  latter  part  of 
July,  may  be  regarded  as  doubtful.    The  practice 
is  so  contrary  to'  nature,  that  it  will  not  oe  at  all 
surprising  if  the  effect  should  prove  unfavorabfe. 
'Neither  would  any  necessity  exist  for  it,  if  the 
'culturist  would  reserve  a  small  number  of  stand- 
ard  trees  or  roots,  and  make  use  of  the  two-crop 
worm  for  his  second  and  third  crops. 

I  have  no  Information  which  would  enable  m0 
to  state  with  precision  the  quantity  oi'  siflc  that 
may  he  produced  from  an  acre  of  ground.  Dur- 
ing the  past  season,  one  gentleman  in  New  Jer* 
sey  obtained  from  the  sixteenth  of  an  acre,  a  pro- 
duct at  the  rate  of  66  pounds  per  acre,  from  trees 
of  the  first  year's  growth.  Had  the  trees  been  a 
year  older,  the  quantity  of  silk  would  no  doubt 
have  been  fully  doubled;  and  might  have  been 
still  further  increased  by  successive  crops.  The 
cocoons  of  this  year  were  almost  invariably  firm 
and  heavy;  and  I  heard  of  no  worms  that  fed 
longer  than  twenty-ei^jht  or  twenty-nine  days; 
the  usual  period  of  their  lives  being  thirty-five^ 
days.  This  abridgment  of  the  ordinary  term  of 
their  existence,  is  to  be  af^cribed  to  the  high  tem- 
perature of  the  summer;  lor  we  know  that,  under 
different  circumsrances,  it  is  sometimes  prolonged 
to  forty  dayp.  The  pnst  season,  hot  and  dry  as  it 
was,  appears  to  have  b<*en  very  favorable  to  the 
health  of  the  worms.  I  heard,  on  respectable  au- 
thority, that  a  culturist  in  Delaware  had  fed  150,- 
000  with  a  loss  of  not  more  than  twenty.  Among 
all  that  I  saw,  some  of  which  were  a  good  deal 
crowded,  I  observe<l  no  symptoms  of  disease,  and 
heard  of  none  prevailing  elsewhere.  One  or  twa 
facts  that  came  within  my  knowledge,  showed 
that  much  care  is  requisite  In  the  treatment  of 
egfifs  when  the  hatchins:  is  to  be  postponed.  It  w 
acknowledged  by  all,  that  it  is  important  to  keepr 
them  dry;  and  to  guard  against  the  feast  admit* 
sion  of  moisture,  some  persons  put  them  in  bottler 
and  seal  them  air-tight.  Whenever  the  eggs  re-' 
mained  in  this  condition  for  any  length  of  time, 
their  vitality  was  entirely  destroyed ;  while  othenr 
of  ttie  same  parrels,  but  treated  with  leas  car^ 
hatched  without  loss. 
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Withoat  intending  to  make  any  invidious  com- 
pariBonfl,  and  preinlsing  that  there  were  many 
places  where  the  silk  culture  was  said  to   be 
thriving,  which  i  did  not  visit,  1  have  no  hef>ita- 
tjon  in  saying  that  there  was  more  doing  at  Bur- 
lington, New  Jersey,  considering  bow  recently 
the  business  has  been  started  there,  than  at  any 
other  place  which  came  under  my  observation. 
A  considerable  number  of  persons  were  engaged 
in  feeding  worms  as  well  as  in  raising  treea.    A 
few  extensive  cocooneries  had  been  erected,  one 
of  which  was  large  enough  to  accommodate  about 
a  million  of  worms;  and  several  others  from  one 
to  two  or  three  hundred  thousand.   The  soil  in  the 
vicinity  of  Burlington,  is  light  and  sandy,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  multicaulis.    Indeed 
the  greater  part  of  New  Jersey  is  admirably  suit- 
ed to  the  purpose;  and  the  business  is  so  rapidly 
spreading,  that  in  a  few  years,  that  state  will  pro- 
bably be  much  in  advance  of  any  other.    Within 
a  few  yean  the  improvements  in  the  construction 
of  cocooneries,  have  contribnted  greatly  to  the  fa- 
cility of  feeding  worms.    The  plan  of  those  at 
Burlington,  struck  me  as  being  rather  superior  to 
any  I  saw  elsewhere.    The  necessity  of  handling 
the  worms  is  entirely  dispensed  with  by  the  use  of 
hurdles  of  net-work ;  at  the  same  time  that  the 
deansiqg  of  the  shelves  and  the  removal  ofthe  litter 
are  more  easily  effected.  When  it  is  time  to  change 
them,  another  hurdle  is  laid  on  the  one  containing 
the  worms,  and  fresh  leaves  are  sprinkled  over  it, 
which  are  always  cut  up  by  nmning  them  through 
a  cylindrical  cutting  box.    In  a  few  hours,  the 
worms  attracted  by  the  fresh  leaves,  get  on  the 
upper  hurdle,  when  the  lovrer  one,  containing  the 
litter,  is  removed.  In  this  manner,  a  large  number 
of  worms  may  be  cleansed  in  a  day,  by  providing 
extra  hurdles.    A  better  fixture  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  worms  in  spinning,  has  been  latterly 
introduced.    On  the  lower  side  ofthe  shelf  imme- 
diately above,  which  is  not  more  than  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches  distant,  strips  or  laths,  about  two 
inches  nnde  and  three  inches  from  each  other,  are 
fastened  at  right  angles  to  the  range  of  shelves,  to 
which  the  worms  mount  by  very  simple  ladders, 
and  spin  their  balls  along  the  junction  ofthe  strips 
and  door.    This  mode  adds  greatly  to  the  conve- 
nience of  gathering  the  cocoons,  and  the  floss  is 
removed  from  them  free  ofthe  litter  which  attends 
the  use  of  brush  or  dried  leaves.    A  room  thirty 
feet  wide  will  admit  of  four  ranges  of  shelves,  three 
feet  wide,  leaving  an  aisle  between  each  range, 
and  also  between  the  outer  ranges  and  the  wsuls, 
of  three  and  a  half  feet    The  number  of  shelves 
in  each  range  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  pitch  of 
the  room ;  say  six  shelves  for  a  room,  nine  or  ten 
feet  high.    Each  hurdle  is  three  by  four  feet,  and 
will  accommodate  a  thousand  full-grown  worms. 
On  this  plan,  a  room  of  a  hundred  feet  in  length 
by  thirtv  feet  in  width,  wiih  a  pitch  of  nine  or  ten 
feet,  will  accommodate,  without  crowding,  about 
half^  a  million  of  worms  at  a  time.    But  in  a  co- 
coonery, near  Frankfbrd,  in  Pennsylvania,  which 
was  not  of  much  more  than  half  these  dimensions, 
six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  worms  were  fed  in 
June  last,  which  spun  well.  They  were,  however, 
evidently  too  much  crowded,  as  was  shown  by  the 
small  size  of  the  cocoons ;  and  had  not  the  season 
been  of  the  most  fhvorable  character,  the  whole 
brood  would  have  been  in  danger  of  being  swept 
off  by  an  epidemic.    In  a  small  room  at  New 


Haven,  in  a  house  occupied  by  a  Frenchman, 
which  did  not  exceed  ten  feet  square,  he  had  suc- 
cessfully fed  forty  thousand  worms,  without  the 
appearance  of  any  disease  amongst  them.  I  saiv 
a  number  of  the  cocoons,  which  were  laige  aod 
firm. 

Many  persons  have  amused  themselves,  and 
the  public  too,  bv  making  calculations  of  thecrreat 
profits  of  the  silx  culture.  It  may  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  state  with  tolerable  certainty  how  many  - 
good  cocoons  will  yield  a  pound  of  silk;  but  I  thinlc 
an  error  has  been  frequently  committed  bv  esti- 
mating the  product j9er  acre.  Of  mulberrv  leaves, 
as  well  as  every  thmg  else,  the  crop  will  be  very 
variable,  and  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  land. 
If  worms  can  be  preserved  exempt  from  disease, 
and  good  cocoons  can  be  obtained  from  them,  the 
number  that  an  acre  of  ground  will  support,  at  the 
usual  prices  of  land  in  our  country,  is  a  matter  o( 
very  subordinate  interest.  It  is  only  important 
when  land  is  worth  from  one  hundred  to  three 
hundred  dollars  per  acre.  When  the  value  does 
not  exceed  five  or  ten  dollars,  as  is  the  case  wiih 
most  of  our  lands,  it  is  belter  to  estimate  the  pro- 
fits of  the  culture  by  the  number  of  worms  that 
mav  be  fed,  than  by  the  quantity  of  land  that  it 
will  require  to  supply  them. 

While  so  much  is  doing  in  some  of  the  slates 
to  the  north  of  us,  for  the  advancement  of  the 
silk-culture,  scarcely  any  thing  has  yet  been  at- 
tempted in  Virginia.    The  attention,  however,  of 
some  individuals,  has  been  directed  to  the  subject; 
and  an  interesting  experiment  in  feeding  worms 
has  recently  been  detailed  in  the  'Farmeis'  Regis- 
ter,^ by  a  gentleman  of  Brunswick.    A  very  lai^ge 
cocoonery  has  been  fitted  up  at  Fredericksburg, 
which  will  probably  be  filled  with  worms  next 
year.   Other  gentlemen  are  making  arrangements 
to  enter  upon  the  culture.    During  the  ensuing 
season,  it  is  hoped  that  interesting  results  may  be 
established  by  various  persons.  But,  unfortunate- 
ly, almost  every  tree  grown  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  with  the  exception  of  ttuse  retained  to 
propajrate  from  another  year,  has  been  bought  up, 
and  will  be  taken  to  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey. 
TJbe  Virginia  and  Carolina  trees  have  a  decided 
superiority  in  the  northern  markets,  and  are  sought 
afler  with  avidity;  a  fact  of  which  the  cultivatorB 
here  are  perhaps  ignorant.    Southern  trees  are 
mostly  produced  from  cuttings,  while  those  of 
northern  growth  are  raised  from  what  are  called 
lexers— that  is  to  sa^,  a  whole  plant,  both  root 
and  stem,  is  laid  horizontally  in  a  fiirrow,  and  co- 
vered over  with  earth.    The  young  shoots  sprout 
up  so  thickly  that  they  make  a  spindling  growth. 
Plants  from  cuttings,  on  the  contrary,  having  more 
distance,  throw  out  a  niunber  of  side  branches, 
and  furnish  a  much  greater  supply  of  wood,  which , 
besides  that  it  is  better  matured  by  our  southern 
sun,  adds  considerably  to  the  market  value.    It 
would  be  desirable  to  Icnow  what  number  of  trees 
have  been  grown  in  these  two  states  during  the 
present  season.    It  will  probably  not  M  much 
short  of  half  a  million;  and  next  year,  the  numtier 
will  no  doubt  be  two  or  three  times  as  many.   But 
as  long  as  we  send  them  abroad,  we  are  domg  no- 
thing towards  the  advancement  of  the  ailk-culture 
in  our  own  state.    And  if  there  be  any  state  in 
the  union  that  would  be  more  benefited  by  the  in- 
troduction of  this  culture,  allowing  it  to  be,  as  is 
contended,  both  practicable  and   profitable,    or 
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whose  soil  and  climate  are  better  adapted  to  it,  or 
where  it  can  be  prosecuted  with  greater  economy 
in  reference  to  labor,  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  point 
it  out.  We  occupy  that  position  in  regard  to  cli- 
mate, which  is  too  far  north  to  admit  of  ours  being 
a  planting  state;  and  too  much  to  the  south  to  be 
a  first  rate  grain«growing  or  grass-growing  coun- 
try. We  have  extensive  tracts  of  impoverished 
land  in  which  the  mulberry  will  flourish  without 
difficoltv,  and  where  nothing  else  will  grow.  Our 
dry  and  long  continued  summers  are  eminently  fa- 
vorable to  the  health  and  prosperity  even  of  suc- 
cessive crops  of  the  silk-worm.  We  have  in  almost 
every  family  a  number  of  unprofitable  hands, 
either  too  young  or  too  old  to  be  put  to  constant 
employment;  and  the  more  intelligent  portion  of 
our  colored  population,  remarkable  as  they  are  for 
their  tractableness  and  powers  of  imitation,  would 
soon  learn  to  conduct  all  the  operations  of  the  co- 
coonery with  neatness  and  skill. 

Many  of  the  stales  to  the  north  of  us  have  en- 
couraged the  introduction  of  the  silk  culture  by  le- 
gislative bounties;  and  I  am  convinced  the  wisdom 
of  this  policy  will  be  justified  in  due  course  of 
time,  if  from  causes  already  pointed  out,  but  lit- 
tle has  yet  been  accomplished  in  the  production  of 
the  article  thus  encouraged,  yet  the  ground-work 
has  been  laid,  and  the  superstructure  will  be  erect- 
ed upon  it  The  seed  has  been  sown,  which  will 
produce,  some  ten,  some  twenty,  and  some  possi- 
bly a  handred-fbld.  It  will,  however,  necessarily 
be  a  work  of  time.  It  may  be  another  generation , 
and  yet  another  perhaps,  befbre  it  is  established 
oa  a  durable  basis.  But  with  a  climate  like  ours, 
RDd  with  a  species  of  mulberry  superior  to  any 
hitherto  known,  the  energies  of  the  Anffto-Saxon 
race  will  eventually  command  success.  The  men- 
tal resources,  the  quickness  of  perception,  the  de- 
termined perseverance,  which  constitute  the  dis- 
tinguishiniif  attributes  of  this  people,  will  enable 
them  to  triumph  over  every  difficulty,  and  achieve 
all  bat  impossibilities. 

T.  S.  Plsabants. 

Goochland^  Sq»tember  15. 


contend.  I,  as  well  as  my  friend  above,  believe 
them  to  be  one  and  the  same  bird.  But  whether 
crow  or  daw,  it  is  immaterial;  it  was  one  of  that 
family,  and  one  of  a  large  and  full  size. 

By  your  reader,  J).  S^ 


For  the  Fannen*  Register. 
THB    OBOW  (OB    DAW  7)  A    BIBD    OF  PBBT. 

Surry,  Sepi.  12, 188B. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  whilst  I  was  at  a  gentleman's 
house  of  this  county,  I  witnessed  an  act  in  a  crow, 
(the  corn-dealer,)  which  was  entirely  new  to  me, 
aod  it  may  be  so  to  some  of  your  surocribers. 

My  fKend  and  myself  had  been  noticing  his 
flock  of  yoanip  tttrkejrs,  then  about  a  week  old. 
He  was  complaining  of  the  depredation  and  ha- 
vock  the  erows  were  playing  among  them,  saving 
that  he  expected  to  raise  not  one  out  of  the  whole. 
This  excited  much  surprise,  and  induced  me  to 
wateh  for,  and  to  notice  the  movements  of,  the 
crows.  Whilst  talking  about  them,  or  in  a  very 
lew  moments^  aflerwards,  there  came  one,  (and 
crow  he  certainly  was,)  and  immediately  attacked 
the  young  brood,  and  af\er  one  or  two  unsuccess- 
ful efforts  he  succeeded  in  taking  up  one,  in  spite 
of  every  attenapt  of  defence  of  the  mother  hen, 
and  bore  it  off,  in  every  respect  similar  to  the 
h^wk.  It  may  be  said,  that  this  was  a  jack-daw, 
a  smaller,  and  a  di&reat  bird  from  a  crow,  as  some 


From  the  FamierB'  GRbincC 
A  TRIP  TO  MARYLAND. 

We  passed  over  the  bridjgre  at  Wilmington,  into 
the  rich  alluvial  bottoms  of  The  Christiana  creek,- 
which  extends  nearly  a  mile  from  the  city.  The 
causeway  is  hemmed  with  two  rows  of  beauti- 
ful trees,  and  surrounded  with  luxuriant  pasture-' 
grounds,  ihat  have,  within  these  few  years,  been 
very  considerably  cultivated  and  improved.  The 
high-land  immediately  connecting  those  rich  bot- 
toms, is  gravelly  and  poor,  but  the  immense* 
amount  of  manure  produced  by  the  marshes,  en- 
ables the  fkrmer  to  force  vegetation  in  eveiy 
comer  of  his  farm,  and  thus  make  his  habitation 
a  place  of  comfort  and  plenty. 

The  land  through  New  Castle  county  is  tolera- 
bly well  improved;  much  of  it  is  under  cultiva^ 
tion,  and  the  crops  of  wheat  look  well  and  bid  fair 
to  produce  at  least  an  average  quantity;  oats  and! 
com  not  forward  enough  to  form  any  ophrribir. 

In  Maryland,  where  the  ruinous  three- field  sys- 
tem of  farming  prevails,  the  wheat  lobks  bad^ 
enough  to  alarm  one  with  the  fear  of  want,  not^ 
withstanding  some  of  her  most  intelligent  citizens 
are  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  the  prospect  is  id 
favor  of  a  medium  crop. 

As  we  advance  towards  the  table-land  that  di- 
vides the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Delaware 
and  Chesapeake,  we  find  a  kind  of  soil  perhape 
the  most  congenial  to  the  growth  of  wheat  of  any 
in  the  United  States,  and  whv  it  is  not  a  subjecV 
of  deeper  interest  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, particularlv  to  the  enterprising  citizens  of 
Chester  and  Delaware  counties,  is  a  matter  of 
some  smprise. 

In  Chestertown  we  found  land  selling  at  6re 
dollars  per  acre,  and  shell  [Tme  at  six  cents  per 
bushel,  neither  of  which  seemed  to  excite  any 
anxiety  among  the  farmers,  though  the  land  wav 
about  a  mile  from  the  wharf,  and  the  wharf  with* 
in  a  few  hours'  sailing  of  the  city  of  Baltimore^ 

On  many  of  the  farms  upon  the  Eastern  Shore^ 
there  are  immense  beds  of  shells  spread  over 
acres  of  land,  and  in  some  pfaces  six  or  seven  feet 
deep,  in  a  perfectly  sound  state,  yet  covered  with 
mould,  perhaps  the  growth  and  decomposition  of 
jQ:ra8s  and  trees  for  many  a  century.  A  white  oafr 
that  measured  fiAeen  feet  in  circumference,  had 
once  reared  his  loAy  head  over  those  banks,  but 
was  now  prostrate  in  a  wilderness  of  undenvood* 
with  his  tangled  roots  jammed  full  of  shells,  ana 
most  of  them  without  any  appearance  of  ever  hav- 
ing touched  the  earth.  Shells  mrake  the  purest 
and  best  of  lime;  bv  a  chemical  analysis,  it  10 
found  to  contain  little  or  none  of  those  foreign 
substances  that  constitute  from  twenty  to  thirty, 
and  in  some  cases,  as  much  as  forty-five  per  cent* 
of  stone  lime. 

Shell  lime  can  be  had  on  the  £astem  Shore  at 
a  very  smafl  expense,  compared  with  what  a 
Pennsylvania  farmer  pays  tor  stone  lime,  even  if 
he  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  limestone 
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quarry  upon  hia  farm;  and  vet  0uch  is  the  dea- 
poodintf  condition  of  agriculture  in  this  country, 
that  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  Buhject. 

We  visited  Wharton  Point,  a  hi«h  bluff  of  roll- 
ing-laod  that  projects  some  distance  into  the  Che- 
sapeake, and  forms  rather  a  pleasant  prospect  of 
land  and  water  scenery;  but  what  was  far  more 
interectini;,  were  the  beds  of  shells  which  cover  a 
•pace  perhaps  of  fi/ty  acres  from  one  to  six  tet 
deep. 

This  property  lies  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Susquehanna,  which  is  constantly  disgorging 
great  quantities  of  all  kinds  oi  drift  wood  upon  the 
shore.  With  this  wood  they  bum  the  shell  lime 
at  an  expense  of  about  two  cents  per  bushel. 

The  proprietors  of  this  estate  live  in  Delaware, 
and  are  making  efforts  to  introduce  the  Pennsyl- 
vania mode  of  farming  into  the  neighborhood; 
they  have  now  on  hand  thirty-thousand  bushels 
of  shell  lime,  which  is  to  be  drawn  out  this  sea- 
son and  spread  at  the  rate  of  one. hundred  bush- 
eb  to  the  acre  for  the  next  year's  crop.  We  had 
taken  with  us  small  quantities  of  rata  baga, 
manjiiel  wurtsei,  and  sugar  beet-  seed,  and  here 
we  roand  a  person  willing  to  prepare  a  piece  of 

Sound  to  try  the  experiment  or  root -culture  with 
e  siAingi  or  dust  from  the  shells  as  a  manurs. 
We  likewise  engaged  him  to  make  an  experiment 
upon  an  acre  of  poor  land  in  raising  of  wheat 
We  directed  him  to  turn  the  land  down  with  the 
plough,  spread  upon  it  one  hundred  bushels  of 
BhelTlime,  sow  it  with  three  bushels  of  oats;  when 
the  oats  had  grown  up  and  was  beirinning  to 
change  its  color,  roll  St  down,  plough  it  in  and  sow 
the  ground  with  two  bushels  of  com  broad  cast; 
about  the  second  week  in  October,  roll  the  com 
down,  plough  it  in  and  sow  the  irround  with 
wheat  To  give  this  experiment  a  fair  trial,  the 
oats  should  have  been  sown  in  the  early  part  of 
the  Iburth  month. 

I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  above  plan 
would  make  the  principal  part  of  Delaware  and 
Maryland  produce  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre,  which,  at  SI..W  per  bushel,  would  buy  the 
land  and  pay  all  expenses  of  lime,  seed  and  labor, 
and  if  laid  down  with  clover,  would,  for  a  succes- 
sion of  years,  produce  good  crops  of  hay  and  pas- 
ture. Such  an  investment  of  idle  money  would 
be  more  proGtabte  than  shaving  notes  at  two  per 
cent,  a  month,  besides  the  additional  security  of 
real  estate,  and  the  satisfaction  every  irenerous 
mmd  must  feel  in  the  reflection  that  his  labor  has 
made  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew 
before.  This  peninsula  possesses  local  advan- 
tages that  few  places  in  our  country  can  boast. 
A  soil  peculiarly  adapted  to  raisinsr  of  grain,  one 
that  is  easily  improved  and  very  difUcult  to  wear 
out  It  is  watered  with  such  a  number  of  creeks, 
outlets  and  bays,  that  many  of  their  farms  are 
bounded  by  navigable  streams,  and  very  few  in- 
deed that  lie  further  than  five  or  six  miles  from  a 
landing  where  abundance  of  lime  and  plaster  can 
be  had  at  reasonable  prices,  stone  lime  from  the 
Schuylkill  sells  from  sixteen  to  twenty  cents  per 
bushel,  and  shell  lime  at  about  half  the  price. 

While  so  many  are  enamoured  with  the  <'fai 
west,"  parting  with  their  friends,  their  homes, 
and  their  fire-sides,  for  a  prospect  of  buying  land 
cheap,  and  being  independent,  for  81*25  per  acre, 
could  here  buy  hundreds  of  acres  for  less  than  no- 
thing, compared  with  the  wild  lands  of  the  weet^ 


and  that  too  within  a  day's  journey  of  three  of 
the  largest  cities  in  the  Union.  I  say  less  than 
nothing,  for  such  is  the  depressed  state  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  peninsula,  that  farms  are  often  sold  for 
less  than  the  buildings,  fences  and  other  improve- 
ments have  cost. 

It  is  certainly  a  question  of  some  importance, 
whether  the  wom-out  lands  of  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, and  other  parts  of  our  country  cannot  be 
improved  at  less  expense  than  to  clear  off  the  al- 
most impenetrable  forests  of  the  west.  When 
we  consider  the  time  it  necessarily  occupies  to 
clear  and  make  ready  for  the  plough  a  hundred 
acres  of  heavy  timbered  land,  the  expense  of  la- 
bor, where  labor  is  not  easily  obtained,  the  dis- 
tance from  market,  the  privations  and  hardships 
inseparably  connected  with  new  settlements;  if 
seems  at  least  worthy  of  an  experiment  to  ascer^ 
tain  the  fact.  A  Surscribbk. 

Wilmington^  Del.  5(k  mo.  18,  1837. 


tHB   MAKL    INDICATOK. 

It  has  been  long  and  genertny  befieved  among  dis 
marling  farmers  of  King  William  eoanty,  and  the  id- 
joioing  covntry,  that  the  growth  of  a  certain  plant,  in 
nmning  water,  indicates,  with  absolute  certainty,  the 
presence  of  marl,  or  lieds  of  foisil  shells,  some  where 
hi^er  up  the  stream.  The  great  value  of  any  snch 
indication,  to  those  who  are  searehiog  for  mari,  is  obri- 
oufl.  We  were  informed  of  the  peculiar  rale  of  loca- 
tion of  this  plant  several  yean  ago,  by  our  friend  and 
correspondent,  Dr.  William  B.  Westmore,  thev  a  resi- 
dent of  King  William;  and,  at  that  time,  seqjaested 
such  particular  information  as  would  enable  us  to  iden- 
tify the  plant,  and,  by  publishing  the  descripoon,  to 
furnish  all  the  readers  of  the  Farmers'  Register  the 
means  to  avail  of  its  use,  in  showing  the  before  hidden 
presence  of  marl  on  their  lands,  or  in  their  neighboi- 
hood.  Dr.  Westmore  caused  a  correct  coloied  diaw- 
ing  to  be  made  of  the  plant,  by  a  good  artist  who  hap- 
pened to  be  at  his  house;  and  from  the  drawing  we 
have  had  engraved  the  representation  which  ac- 
companies this  article;  and  which,  with  our  own 
description,  may  enable  persons  witfaoat  botaaicsl 
knowledge  to  identify  the  plant.  But  to  those  who 
possess  any  thing  of  that  knowledge,  (to  which  we 
have  no  pretension,)  a  much  surer  means  of  identifica- 
tion is  offered  in  the  following  report  of  the  botanical 
character  of  the  plant,  which  was  furnished  at  onr  re- 
quest by  a  correspondent,  who  is  mueh  better  iBform- 
ed  on  the  subject,  and  to  whom  the  growing  plant  was 
exhibited.    His  report  was  ss  follows : 

**I  carefully  examined  the  plant  you  pointed  out  to 
me,  when  heie,  as  indicating  the  presence  of  mari  in 
the  earth,  or  as  growing  only  in  streams  supplied  wit6 
calcareous  matter.  Though  the  ftowers  are  veiy  sBaN^ 
the  botanical  character  is  obvious,  and  easily  deter- 
mined. The  plant  belongs  to  the  second  class  sad 
first  order  of  the  artificial  system,  (diandria  mouog§' 
nia,)  and  to  the  genus  Veroniea  of  that  order.  Lou- 
don describes  84  species  of  this  genus,  only  one  of 
which  (  Veronica  Virgimcat  with  a  variety,  Incamaia,) 
is  American.  This  plant  does  not  agree  with  any  of 
the  numerous  species  described  by  Loudon,  and  I 
very  much  doubt  whether  «^  ii  ^*w:nbed  by  any  bota^ 
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nist.  I  would,  therefore,  be  inclined  to  consider  it  a 
new  and  important  species.  Its  botanical  description 
IS — root  fibrous,  stem  smooth,  leaves  opposite  implex- 
icaal,  lanceolate,  slightly  seirate,  flowers  racemose, 
axillary,  calix  four-toothed,  corolla  light  blue,  entire 

1»ase;  hplbur-parted,  capsules  two,  called .  Should 

tthis  be  (as  I  think  there  is  every  probability)  an  en- 
•tirely  new  species  of  Veranda,  would  you  permit  me 
the  liberty  of  sugp;esting  a  specific  name — Veroniea 
Muffinia  ?  If  its  presence  is  a  sure  indication  of  marl, 
■it  is  a  highly  important  plant,  and  your  name  is  al- 
most identified  with  marl." 

We  beg  leave  to  decline  the  unmerited  honor  above 
•proposed,  as  we  have  no  claim  to  the  discovery — and 
%ut  only  that  of  having  appreciated  the  facts,  as  soon 
■%»  they  were  heard  of,  and  now  of  making  them  pub- 
lic. We  should  think  the  name  of  Wtilmorea  more 
appropriate;  but  our  friend  Westmore  also  waives  all 
•claims  to  the  discovery,  and  says,  that  he  does  not  know 
who  first  noticed  the  connexion  of  the  plant  with  marl. 
And  if,  contrary  to  the  present  supposition,  the  plant 
should  in  fact  have  been  long  on  the  catalogues  of  bo- 
tanists, it  will  not  the  lest  deserve  to  be  considered,  for 
its  peculiar  quality  now  just  brought  to  light,  as  a  new 
«nd  important  agricultural  discovery.  We  prefer  for 
its  name,  the  descriptive  one  of  the  '*  Marl  ladicator." 

But  we  have  further  evidence  of  this  being  In  trelh 
«  new  species,  in  the  opinion  of  our  friend  and  cor- 
fespondent,  Gideon  B.  Smith  of  Baltimora,  to  whom 
we  sent  the  drawing  to  have  it  engraved,  accompa- 
nied by  a  statement  of  the  peculiar  value  of  the  plant, 
and  a  copy  of  tho  foregoing  botanical  description. 
His  answer  says— 

*<  I  cannot  determine  the  botanical  character  of  the 
plant  firom  the  drawing,  but  it  certainly  appears  to  be 
a  Veronica.  The  description  of  the  plant  and  the 
<lrawing  agree  perfectly,  so  far  as  I  can  follow  the  lat- 
ter—the characters  of  the  corolla,  calyx  and  capsule 
not  beinf  distinct  in  the  drawing  Rowing  to  their  small 
«ize.]  The  plant  is  new  to  me;  it  is  not  described  by 
Loudon,  nor,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  by  Elliott,  nor  any 
other  botanist  to  whose  works  I  have  access. 

"  It  will  be  a  curious  and  valuable  discovery  for  iht 
afpricultural  interest,  should  it  prove  to  be  in  fact  an  in* 
^ication  of  the  presence  of  calcareous  matter ;  and  I 
«hall  certainly  Bear  it  in  mind  in  all  my  botanical 
rambles.*' 

We  readily  found  this  plant  growing  in  several  of 
the  rivulets  flowing  through  different  beds  of  fossil 
shells,  or  mail,  on  our  farm.  For  the  fact  that  it  is  to 
l>e  found  in  none  other  than  such  streams,  we  hare  as 
yet  to  rely  on  the  information  of  others;  and  on  the 
certainty  of  its  absence  as  weU  as  its  presence  agree- 
ing with  the  absence  and  presence  of  marl,  obviously 
•depends  the  value  of  the  *f  indicator.*' 

The  plant  is  an  evergreen;  it  grows  only  in  shal- 
low wat^r.  The  stalk  is  seldom  more  than  a  foot 
high;  though  we  found  some  2)  feet  It  is  so  succu- 
lent and  tender,  that  it  droops  and  withers  very  quick- 
ly after  being  pulled  up,  and  left  dry;  but  when  im- 
mediately placed  with  the  toots  in  a  bottle  of  water, 
it  continued  to  live,  and  to  throw  out  successive  flow- 
ers for  several  weeks.  It  was  in  flower  in  May,  and 
had  not  ceased  to  flower  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. The  flowers  are  very  small,  of  a  pale  blue,  or 
nearly  of  a  lilac  color,  and  appear  in  small  clusters, 
or  strings. 


We  have  taken  much  trouble  and  incurred  some  ex- 
pense, to  enable  our  readers  to  identify  this  "plant.  It 
is  hoped  that  many  will  seareb  for  it,  and  test  its 
alleged  peculiarity  of  location;  and  if  observaUoa 
should  serve  to  disprove  that  peculiar  character,  it  la 
further  hoped  that  such  observation  and  facts  will  be 
communicated  for  publication.  To  correct  eironeooa 
opinions,  and  mistaken  facts,  is  as  useful  and  as  neces- 
sary to  agricultural  knowledge  and  improvement,  as  to 
announce  new  and  undoubtedly  true  opinions  and  facts. 

As  no  calcareous  earth  exists  in  the  tide-water  re- 
gion of  the  southern  states,  except  the  fossil  shell  de- 
posite,  or  marl  as  commonly  termed,  of  coarse  the 
growth  of  this  plant,  when  found  any  where  in  that  re- 
gion, will  always  indicate  that  form  of  calcareous  earth 
only.  But  if  it  grows  among  the  mountains,  and  in 
more  northern  as  well  as  more  elevated  lands,  it  will 
probably  be  found  in  all  limestone  streams. 


AORICULTURV  OF  UPPER   FAUQUIER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Paraen'  Bagteier. 

In  fulfilmeDt  of  a  promise  which  I  made  you  at 
the  Fau(jaier  Springs,  I  proceed,  at  as  early  a  mo- 
ment ae  It  is  powible  to  compose  my  faculties,  af- 
ter the  stir  and  buttle  of  that  deservedly  popular 
watering-place,  to  ^ive  you  some  account  of  our 
agricultural  operations  in  upper  Fauquier.  I 
could  well  have  wished  that  this  task  had  devolv- 
ed on  abler  hands,  and  it  is  only  in  consideration 
of  the  honor  done  roc  by  your  request,  that  I  now 
make  the  effort. 

Before  entering  on  the  subject  immediately  in 
hand,  I  beg  leave  to  be  indulged  in  a  few  prelimi- 
nary observations.  Farmers  scarcely  ever  write 
well,  in  conseauence,  perhaps,  of  the  "difference 
between  the  aiameter  of  a  pen  and  a  plough- 
handle."  fie  this,  however,  as  it  may,  I  consi- 
der farming,  of  all  subjects  in  the  world,  the  most 
difficult,  in  every  thing  which  relates  to  it  To 
plough,  to  sow,  to  reap,  gamer  and  to  gather;  to 
sell,  to  buy,  to  use  and  not  to  abuse^  are  ail  appa- 
rent!]^ the  most  simple  things  ima^nable;  but,  in 
practice,  we  know  that  each  ana  every  one  of 
these  operations  are  attended  with  oiiBculues 
which  no  novice  can  appreciate,  and  to  over- 
come which,  many  men  have  utteriv  failed,  even 
afler  growing  gray  in  the  service.  And  to  render 
to  the  public  a  graphic  description  in  detail  of  even 
a  part  of  the  mysteries  of  this  wonderful  trade,  is 
found  to  be  no  less  irksome,  than  to  lead  the  ope- 
ratives in  the  field. 

On  this  subject,  at  least,  the  worid  has  certainly 
had  the  advantage  of  a  great  deal  of  practice, 
without  treasuring  up,  however,  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  much  useful  experience.  The  truth  is, 
that  from  the  diversity  of  soil,  climate  and  the 
seasons,  the  operations  of  an  agriculturist  cannot 
generally  be  reduced  to  any  fixed  rules,  and  hence 
the  knowledge  of  the  art,  is  not,  to  any  available 
extent,  transmissible.  The  writings  of  almost  all 
the  agricultural  associations  and  societies  that  ever 
existed,  are  now  laid  upon  the  shelf  as  useless 
lumber.  Every  man  has  to  be  the  founder  of  his 
own  system,  and  even  that  it  is  oAen  necesaary  to 
change  from  year  to  year.    In  proportion  to  num- 
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bere,  there  are  few  good  fanners  in  any  country: 
and  even  among  the  best  of  them,  success  rarely 
results  in  the  accumulation  of  large  fortunes.  A 
competency — a  vecy  moderate  degree  of  indepen- 
dence, is  all  which  the  most  of  us  aspire  to,  and 
even  that,  many  fail  ever  to  get  To  make  a  good 
farmer,  it  reqmres  a  combination  of  prerequisites 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  same  individucd:  he 
must  possess  the  patience  of  Job,  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  the  eyes  of  Argus,  and  the  equanimity 
of  a  saint. 

It  is  said,  that  between  man  and  the  earth  there 
is  a  natural  sympathy:  the  earth,  <<from  which  in 
sorrow  he  came,  and  to  which  in  sorrow  he  must 
return."  Every  man,  at  some  period  or  another 
of  his  Ufe^  aspires  to  the  honor  of  becoming  a  cul- 
tivator of  the  soil;  to  plant  a  tree,  the  fruit  of 
which  he  may  never  taste;  to  build  a  cabin  or  a 
villa;  to  enjoy  a  little  of  the  ^^otium  cumdignitate,'*^ 
supposed  to  be  incident  to  the  profession;  to  rear 
up  an  inheritor  of  his  name  and  fortune,  and  to 
deck  the  bosom  of  that  earth,  in  which  he  knows, 
at  no  distant  day,  he  will  find  a  grave. 

Adam,  our  great  progenitor,  was  a  farmer,  or, 
at  least,  it  was  intended  that  he  should  be  one, 
even  before  his  fall;  for,  when  placed  in  Paradise, 
he  was  directed  '^to  keep  it  and  to  dress  it:"  but 
lie  lacked  experience,  and  managed  his  affairs 
very  badly,  for  he  lost  his  inheritance,  ''which 
brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  wo," 
before  he  probably  had  pitched  his  first  crop. 
Most  of  the  patriarchs  were  graziers ;  and  that 
rich  old  sentleman,  Abraham,  was  one  who  did 
no  discredit  to  the  profession.  In  his  entertain- 
ment of  the  three  angels,  who  unexpectedly  paid 
him  a  visit,  his  running  "to  fetch  a  calf,  botn  ten- 
der and  good,"  and  his  directions  to  his  dutiful  wife, 
Sarah,  to  cook  the  cakes  on  the  hearth,  we  have 
a  most  beautiful  picture  of  primeval  hospitality 
and  simplicity.  The  fare  was  plain  and  abundant; 
but  how  different  the  style  from  that  of  a  wealthy 
herdsman  of  the  present  day! 

To  feed  well,  is  one  of  those  indispensable  re- 
quisites, that  cannot  be  too  often  inculcated.  A 
farmer  should .  feed  every  thing  well,  and  last, 
thouffh  not  least,  he  should  feed  himself  well. 
■His  house  should  be  the  seat  of  social  comfort,  of 
hospitality  and  affluence.  I  hold  no  communion 
with  your  lank-visa^ed  Shylock:  he,  who  exacts 
"his  pound  of  flesn,"  eats  little  himself,  and 
drinks— he  drinks  water;  and  there  is,  after  all,  no 
real  sociability  without  the  occasional  use  of  the 
"ivine-cup."  We  are  pleased  with  the  caricature 
of  a  "turtle-fed  alderman;"  we  are  delighted  with 
the  admirably  drawn  character  of  Falstafif,  the  per- 
sooification  of  good  living,  the  very  prince  of  good 
eaters  and  deep  drinkers;  we  can  pardon,  atleast,  the 
viceof  a  hospitable  "landlord,  who  never  sufibrs  a 
guest  to  leave  his  table,  either  sorrowful  or  sober." 

There  is  no  truth  in  the  adage,  "  that  there  is 
no  place  like  home,  thoush  never  so  homely;" 
many  a  poor  fellow,  with  at  least  an  ordinary 
share  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  his  soul, 
roams  through  the  wide  deserts  of  this  cheeriess 
worid,  until  brought  up  at  last  by  starvation  and 
death,  for  no  other  reason,  but  that  he  has  no 
home,  or  none  at  least  with  such  endearments  as 
to  make  life  desirable— no  blazing  hearth — no 
smoking  board — no  prattling  children — and  worse 
than  aU.  ''no  eye  there,  to  look  brighter  for  his 
coming." 
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A  farmer  should  retire  eariy  to  bed,  and  require 
no  such  monitor  as  Dr.  Franklin,  who  once  in- 
formed the  citizens  of  Paris  of  the  astonishing 
fact,  <*  that  at  5  o'clock  the  sun  was  up,  and  that 
it  was  quite  light ;"  but  with  his  eyes  wide  open, 
at  eariy  dawn,  let  him  "first  see  that  all  fs  right, 
and  then  go  ahead,"  without  the  necessity,  how- 
ever, of  wending  his  way,  either  to  "  the  Devil  or 
to  Texas. " 

I  cannot  speak  for  others,  but  I  know  that  farm- 
ers like  a  warm  fire — a  cheerful  candle — a  comfort- 
able bed ;  they  like  to  dream  of  pleasant  times 
that  are  past,  and  of  a  joyous  prospect  to  come — 
"of  wife,  children  and  friends"— of  fat  beeves,  of 
full  hog-pens,  of  heavy  stack-yards,  with  real  old- 
fashioned  Bonaparte  pieces  booming  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

Afler  this  lonff  preamble,  it  is  time  to  come  to 
the  real  object  of  this  letter,  and,  to  do  it  to  your 
satisfaction,  I  shall  try  and  "  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning. "  Fauquier  county  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  populous  in  the  state,  east  of  the  Bluo 
Ridge  Mountains.  It  is  composed  of  two  large 
oblongs,  joined  together  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land, 
just  at  lYarrenton,  a  little  above  the  White  Sul- 
phur Springs.  The  land  in  the  lower  section  is 
not  good,  the  upper  and  larger  section  I  shall  now 
attempt  to  describe.  From  Warrenton  to  Salem, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  poor  land,  but  above  Salem, 
in  the  direction  of  Farrowsville,  Upperville  and 
Middleburg,  the  land  is  generally  excellent,  some 
very  tolerable,  and  only  a  small  portion  ordinary. 
The  country  ^nerally  is  broken,  rough,  rugged, 
hilly,  mountainous,  stony  and  rocky.  It  is  as 
healthy  as  Montpelier,  and  as  finely  watered  as 
any  portion  of  the  habitable  globe.  It  Ib  a  fine 
farming  country,  though  not  picturesque ;  it  is  oc- 
casionally romantic,  but  not  generally  pretty. 

A  traveller,  in  passing  along  any  or  the  public 
highways,  would  not  be  impressed  with  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery,  thegoodappearance  of  the  houses, 
or  the  excellence  of  the  cultivation.  Wood  is  in 
many  places  scarce;  but  still  Volney  would  pro- 
nounce it,  in  comparison  with  France,  "  a  great 
forest;"  so  great  is  the  predominating  effect  of 
wood  land  over  cleared  and  open  fields.  The 
general  surface,  as  presented  to  the  eye,  is  not  only 
rough  and  broken,  but  intersected  by  numberiess 
branches  and  little  swamps,  lefl  for  the  most  part 
intentionally  uncleared.  These,  though  unsightly, 
answer  the  double  purpose  of  protecting  the  sprinffs 
and  streams  of  water,  and  ol  affording  shelter  for 
cattle. 

The  soil,  in  its  natural  state,  is  generally  good, 
but  not  first  rate,  as  compared  with  that  fine  region 
of  country  in  Maryland,  between  Hagerstown  and 
Frederick,  or  with  some  localities  beyond  the 
mountains.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact,  it  is  composed  of  seven-tenths  of 
clay,  two-tenths  of  sand,  and  the  remaining  tenth 
of  vegetable  matter,  a  little  iron,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  calcareous  matter,  with  a  substratum 
of  stiff  red  clay.  There  is  certainly  too  little^Ai^ 
fiius,  and  probiably  too  much  clay  for  a  perfectly 
good  soil,  or  for  it  to  be  ploughed  easily. 

Large  crops  of  wheat  are  grown  in  upper  Fau- 
quier, and  we  consider  it  an  excellent  soil  for  that 
grain,  and  inferior  only  to  good  limestone  land ;  for 
corn  and  oats,  it  is  tetter  than  any  limestone;  for 
rye,  it  is  unsuitable ;  but  for  grass,  when  aided  by 
plaster,  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any  land  in  America. 
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This  fact  point!  to  a  Boarce  of  profit  in  grazing}  to  I 
which  we  have  not  been  alow  in  reaorting— as 
many  cattle  being  fattened  in  thisaection  ol'  coun- 
trv  aa  in  any  other  area  of  equal  extent  in  the 
Union. 

We  sow  a  great  quantity  of  clover  and  other 
grass  seeds,  and  use  plaster  liberally  on  every 
plant  which  we  attempt  to  raise,  and  this  some- 
times acts  with  an  energy  truly  astonishing.  We 
work  well — we  plough  well — we  cultivate  well. 
But  what  constitutes  ^ood  cultivation?  not  certain- 
ly the  deepest  ploughing,  as  supposed  by  some,  or 
the  most  frequent  ploufi^ing  and  harrowing,  as 
advocated  by  Tull.  Without  pretending  to  any 
skill  in  definitions,  f  should  say,  that  is  the  best 
cultivation,  either  for  wheat  or  com  which  most 
completely  destroys,  or  holds  in  obeyance,  all 
spontaneous  vegetation,  so  as  to  give  the  crop  a 
monopoly  of  the  soil.  The  most  perfect  cultiva- 
tion for  wheat  would  be,  to  plough  in  the  spring, 
to  cross-plough  a(\er  harvest,  harrow — mw  the 
«eed,  shovel  in,  ^d  then  harrow  again.  Bat  this 
h  not  the  Fauquier  method  of  doing  the  business ; 
neither  is  it  the  best  wav :  a  single  good  plough- 
ing, by  which  I  mean  that  the  surface  should  be 
completely  turned  under,  with  the  wheat  sowed 
on  tne  rouffh  surface,  if  there  be  not  too  many 
cloiU,  and  then  two  good  harrowings  are  all-suf- 
ficient. 

The  reason  for  this  is  very  obvious,  which  it 
may  be  as  well  perhaps  to  state.  When  land  is 
first  ploughed,  the  vegetable  matter  turned  down 
undergoes  a  decomposition  more  or  less  violent, 
aiireeably  to  the  presence  of  hent  and  moisture. 
When  the  ^rain  is  sowed,  immediately  af\er  the 
ploughing.  It  receives  the  gas  as  it  is  generated, 
like  a  plant  in  a  hot-bed.    But  if  the  land  be 

f)loughed  k  great  while  before  seed  time,  there  is  a 
OSS  of  all  the  volatile  part  of  the  manure,  which 
failed  to  combine  with  the  soil.  And  the  same 
reasoning  is  applicable  with  still  stronger  force  to 
the  corn  crop.  Fall  ploughing  for  corn  is  now 
very  generally  abandoned. 

In  farming,  generally,  we  use  much  less  manual 
labour  than  our  brethren  in  lower  Virginia;  we 
depend  more  upon  the  cheaper  service  of  the  horse 
and  the  ox.  The  plough  has  in  a  ^reat  degree 
superseded  the  use  of  the  hoe.  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  we  have  too  tittle  manual 
labour.  And  this  proceeds  from  necessitv.  The 
<' cotton  fever,"  which  raged  so  intensely  a  few 
years  since,  to  the  south,  not  only  carried  off  some 
of  our  most  active  and  enterpnsing  people,  but 
deprived  us  to  a  very  injurious  extent  of  our  ne- 
groes. I  shall  not  stop  to  bandy  words  with  those 
who  may  deem  this  a  blessing ;  it  is  sufficient  tor 
my  purpose  now,  barely  to  state  that  we,  whose 
interest  is  most  affected,  view  it  in  a  very  difiierent 
light. 

In  a  country  so  rough  as  this  is,  where  there  are 
so  many  stones,  both  in  the  ground  and  out  of  the 
ground,  and  so  many  fences  yet  to  be  made  out  of 
them,  a  very  strong  force  might  be  used  to  advan- 
tage, independently  ot'  that  which  is  necessary  for 
mere  cultivation.  The  farms,  also,  are  generally 
rather  large,  with  a  strone,  but  very  natural  ten- 
dency to  accumulation  in  Uie  hands  of  the  few,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  many.  *<The  rich  are  be- 
coming richer,"  but  the  poor,  not  beins  willmg 
« to  become  poorer, "  are  going  where  Uiey  can 
<(<{et  richer"  too— they  are  going  to  <*tbe  great 
West." 


A  great  deal  is  generally  supposed  to  depend  on 
a  judicious  rotation  of  crops ;  but  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  at  last  is  not  to  cultivate  the  land  too 
frequently  in  any  crop.  Exposure  to  the  influence 
of  the  atmosphere  is  of  much  more  injury  to  a 
soil,  than  the  loss  of  that  portion  of  vegetable 
matter,  which  constitutes  a  part,  and  only  a  small 
part,  of  the  food  of  plants.  A  quick  rotation  is 
generally  adopted,  from  the  fear  of  the  effects  of 
blue  grass ;  but  this,  like  every  other  vegetable,  or 
animated  production  of  the  earth,  has  its  period 
of  youth,  maturity,  and  decay,  and  a  sod  of  five 
years'  standing  is  more  easily  sabdued  by  the 
plough,  than  one  of  three,  bestdee  possessing  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  bring  from  a  fourth  to 
a  third  more  grain.  The  grazing  of  so  many 
cattle  enables  the  farmers  of  this  Deighborhood 
to  keep  a  large  portion  of  their  arable  land  con- 
stantly and  profitably  in  grass.  This  accounts  for 
the  rapid  improvement  of  the  conntry,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  people. 

The  proprietors  of  upper  Fauquier  are  general- 
ly the  builders  of  their  own  fortunes.  If  we  have 
few  very  rich  men,  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
many  that  are  poor :  the  great  mass  is  composed 
of  <<  middle  interest  men, "  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
every  country.  Some  of  the  refinements  and  lux- 
uries of  the  world  may  yet  be  wanting,  bat  we 
live  abundantly,  and,  I  hope,  hospitably.  To  the 
ornamental  part  of  our  profession  but  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid ;  our  farms  have  nothing  of 
that  garden-like  appearance,  with  which  Hazlitt 
was  so  delighted  on  a  long  journey  through  JLom- 
bardy;  neither  are  our  dwellings  embowered  in 
trees,  or  embellished  with  tasteful  enclosures^  and 
the  beautiful  shrubbery  and  flowers  of  the  sweet 
little  cottages  of  England.  But,  the  Bible  says, 
"  there  is  a  time  for  all  things. "  We  now  "go 
for  the  main  chance, "  and  hope  to  leave  to  oor 
children,  the  means,  and  there  will  be  plenty  of 
room,  for  the  exercise  of  all  their  taste  in  onoa- 
mental  agriculture. 
I  remain. 

Year  obedient  servant, 

R.  B.  BucKNEm. 

St,  Bemardf  20th  September,  1836. 


For  Um  Fanotn'  Bagkler. 
THB  THBOBY  OF  MANURIHG  WITH   I.RA.VKI, 
8UPPORTBO  BY   A  FBW  KXPSBIMBITTB. 

There  are  no  truths  in  the  science  of  agriculture, 
not  immediately  obvious  to  the  senses,  more  sus- 
ceptible of  proof,  than  that  much  the  greater  part, 
if  not  the  entire  substancej  of  every  vegetable  ia 
constituted  of  precisely  the  same  elements,  or  ma- 
terials, merely  differing  in  their  proportions ;  and, 
consequently,  that  every  vegetable  sobetance, 
when  suitably  reduced  or  decomposed,  is  food  fbr 
growing  plants  of  other  kinds.  Hence  it  must 
necessarily  follow  that  every  kind  of  vegetable 
matter  must  be  an  alimentary  manure ;  and  if  it 
does  not  act  as  such,  or  to  much  extent,  that  It  is 
not  because  the  substance  does  not  possess  the 
raw  material  of  which  to  make  manure,  bat  on 
account  of  some  inconvenience  attending  its  form, 
or  defect  in  the  mode  of  application. 

Upon  such  grounds,  theoiy  would  prooonnce^ 
even  if  practice  had  not  at  all  confirmed  it,  that 
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tiie  leaTec  of  trees  furnish  a  materia!  fbr  alimenta- 
ry manure ;  and,  in  as  much  as  the  (juantity  in  the 
reach  of  most  farmera  in  Virginia,  is  super-abun- 
dant, that  this  resource  for  fertilization,  if  proper- 
ly used,  would  be  of  incalculable  value,  on  all  lands 
so  constituted  as  to  be  profitably  enriched  by  an^ 
other  vegetable  manures.  On  RQils  wanting  this 
proper  constitution,  profit  is  not  to  be  expected, 
either  from  leaves,  or  firom  far  richer  vegetable 
manures. 

But,  putting  theory  aside,  (as  its  authority  is 
deemed  of  but  small  value  by  most  cultivators,) 
there  are  enough  examples,  m  the  regular  prac- 
tice, and  the  results,  of  many  successful  farmers, 
to  place  beyond  question  the  advantage  and  pro- 
fit of  using  leaves  as  manure.  Many  striking  facts 
of  extensive  and  successful  use  of  leaves  as  manure 
have  been  reported  in  the  Farmers'  Regiiter,  in 
the  practices  of  sundry  good  farmers,  and  profita- 
ble enrichera  of  land. 

Still,  however,  many  other  farmers  have  com- 
menced, and  made,  for  a  while,  energetic  efibrts  to 
collect  and  apply  leaf^manure,  and  nave  encoun- 
tered so  much  trouble  for  so  little  of  appreciable 
or  manifest  improvement,  that  their  efforts  soon 
slackened,  or  totally  ceased,  becauHe  they  were 
supposed  not  to  be  compensated.  Such  was  the 
impression  and  the  course  of  the  writer  of  these 
remarks,  afler  a  very  large  use  of  leaves  for  one 
year.  But  being  now  satisfied  that  the  failure 
was  owing  to  his  own  improper  practice,  and  not 
to  the  want  of  value  in  the  material  used,  he  will 
state  what  he  believes  to  have  been  his  and  the 
general  errors  in  the  mode  of  application;  and  the 
few  facta  since  ascertained,  as  well  as  the  reasons, 
t^hich  recommend  a  diflferent  and  cheaper  mode. 

Though  nearly  the  whole  of  every  vegetable 
aubstance  is  a  material  for  manure,  and  capable 
of  becoming  food  for  growing  plants,  it  is  far  from 
being  the  case  that  all,  of  any  one  substance,  is 
ready  ao  to  act  at  any  one  time.  And  it  may  well 
he  with  some  substances,  which  strongly  resist 
lotting  and  decomposition,  that  the  portion  which 
is  fit  fo  feed  plants  is  so  small,  at  any  one  time, 
and  the  proportion  of  the  unfit  f  and  for  the  time, 
therefore,  Aurtfuli)  so  lam,  that  no  profit,  or 
perhaps  benefit,  would  be  derived  from  the  most 
abunaant  applications.  No  part  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter ia  ready  to  act  as  manure,  unless  it  is  at  the 
time  soluble  in^ water;  as  it  is  only  when  fluid, 
and  dissolved,  that  it  can  be  taken  up  by  the  very 
small  absorbing  mouths  of  the  roots  of  plants.  (See 
Davy's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Lect.  I,  and  Vl) 
Therefore  the  deduction  is  clear,  that  if  of  100 
pounds  of  leaf-litter,  applied  as  manure,  5  pounds 
only  are  soluble,  the  other  95  pounds  are,  for  the 
time,  useless;  and,  ifburied  in  or  mixed  with  the  soil, 
may  even  be  injurious  to  the  crop.  Saw-dust  is  a 
vegetable  substance,  containing  still  less  soluble 
matter,  and  is  verv  slowly  decomposable;  and 
though  its  entire  substance  also  is  capable  of  be- 
coming food  for  plants,  and  of  course  manure  for 
the  soil,  yet  it  has  not  been  found  worth  using,  in 
any  coiamon  mode  of  applying  manures.  Tan- 
ner's spent  bark,  also,  for  immediate  or  speedy 
action,  is  worthless  as  manure,  and  would  do  more 
harm  than  good  to  the  first  crop.  Vegetable  sub- 
stances, of  a  more  decomposable  nature  than  these, 
when  under  a  low  tem|)erature,  continue  imde- 
compoaed,  and  of  course  insoluble,  for  ages ;  and, 
in  that  state,  are  reause  of  sterility,  instead  of  be- 


ing manure  to  the  covered  soil.  Such  are  the 
peat  lands  of  Scotland,  and  other  cold  and  moist 
countries.  In  such  regions,  there  is  but  little  of 
naturally  poor  land  which,  if  let  alone,  will  not,  in 
the  course  of  time,  be  covered  with  some  inches' 
thickness  of  peat,  or  pure  and  solid  vegetable  mat- 
ter, formed  from  the  annual  dyine  and  deposite  of 
the  plants  growing  thereon ;  and  in  the  most  fa- 
vorable situations,  this  covering  of  inert  and  al- 
most barren  vegetable  matter,  mcreases  to  many 
feet  in  thickness.  Yet  all  these  vegetable  sub- 
stances are  still  composed  of  materials  fit  to  be 
converted  to  ibod  for  plants.  This  conversion 
of  peat  has  indeed  been  made,  in  practice ;  and 
not  only  in  scientific  experiments,  but  economical- 
ly, and  profitably,  in  practical  agricultural  improve- 
ments. The  means  used  were  to  make  the  peat 
into  compost,  with  both  alkaline  and  highly  |)u- 
trescent  animal  manuring  substances,  so  as  to  in- 
duce fermentation  and  decomposition  in  the  before 
inert  and  dead  peaty  matter.  Such  would  be  the 
case  with  any  other  of  the  least  decomposable  and 
soluble  of  other  vegetable  matters,  but  though 
theoretically  true,  it  may  well  happen  that  the  re- 
turns from  some  such  substances  would  not  com- 
pensate the  labor  and  other  cost  of  con  verting  them 
to  active  manures.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case 
with  leaves ;  which,  in  this  climate,  are  not  too 
slow  or  difficult  to  decompose,  even  without  any 
admixture  of  either  alkaline  or  animal  mattere, 
and  which  are  far  richer  in  nutriment  than  the 
more  intractable  and  insoluble  substances  named 
above  for  illustration. 

But  while  maintaining  the  value  of  leaves  to  be 
important,  on  account  of  their  great  quantity,  and 
usual  cheapness,  it  is  not  preten(ied  that  they  are 
to  compare  in  richness,  bulk  for  bulk,  with  straw. 
Upon  the  grounds  slated  above,  it  is  presumed 
that  their  wnole  substance  is  a  fit  materia]  for  food 
ibr  plants,  and  therefore  may  be  entirely  converted 
to  manure.  But  still  it  will  be  a  poor  manure,  in 
comparison  to  most  others  in  common  use,  and  of 
established  value.  Articles  of  food  ibr  plants,  like 
those  of  food  for  animals,  may  be  altogether  nour- 
ishing; but  yet  nourishing  m  very  difierent  de- 
grees. Thus,  though  meat,  bread,  and  potatoes, 
are  all  excellent  and  nourishing  food  for  roan,  still 
the  nourishment  received  from  an  ounce  of  meat 
might  be  as  much  as  from  six  ounces  of  bread,  or 
from  twenty  of  potatoes.  And  still  the  potatoes 
may  be  the  cheaper  and  more  fattening  and  profi- 
table food,  if,  to  a  starving  people,  forty  times  as 
much  in  quantity  can  be  furnished  as  of  meat,  at 
eaual  cost.  This  is  the  mode  in  which  the  value 
of^  leaves  should  be  estimated,  in  comparison  with 
farm-yard  and  stable  manures.  And  the  farmers 
who  commence  their  use  will  be  disappointed  in 
the  results,  if  they  make  their  eost  (in  the  labor  of 
preparation  and  application,)  equal  to  thatof  iarm- 
yan!  manure,  or  expect  equal  efiecls,  fron^  equal 
quantities. 

In  applying  leaves,  and  in  large  quantities,  as 
manure,  the  first  object  of  the  farmer  should  be  to 
make  the  mode  of  application  as  cheap  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  the  next,  to  prevent  any  of  its  eflects  be- 
ing actually  injurious.  Neither  of  these  objects  are 
usually  attained ;  and  hence  the  many  disappoint- 
menti  in  the  eariy  practice,  and  the  general  relax- 
ing, if  not  entire  cessatbn  of  efibrt  in  this  direction. 
Such  was  the  result  of  my  own  eariy  and  very  sz- 
I  tensive  use  of  leaves ;  although  I  did  not  commit 
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both  these  uaaal  errors,  but  only  the  one  ot*  mak- 
ing the  application  too  laborious  and  costly  to  leave 
any  certain  profit.  My  erroneous  and  unprofitable 
applications  were  very  large ;  those  made  on  more 
correct  views,  and  giving  satisfactory  results,  are 
more  recent,  and  comparatively  but  small. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1833-33, 1  firat 
commenced  the  use  of  leaf- litter  on  a  large  scale, 
and  with  a  view  of  making  it  a  regular  part  of  the 

r rations  of  the  farm.  My  land  had  then  been 
made  calcareous,  (by  shell-marl,)  and  the 
soil,  therefore,  was  then  fitted,  though  incapable 
of  it  before,  to  be  profitably  enriched  by  the 
use  of  putrescent  mantires;  and  the  efiorts  to  ac- 
cumulate them,  and  the  care  in  saving  and  ap- 
plying them,  (which  had  been  but  small  while 
the  marling  was  going  on,)  had  been  extended 
since  a  year  or  two,  much  bevond  my  previous  ha- 
bits, or  the  general  careless  habits  of  our  country, 
though  still  they  were  very  far  behind  what  good 
and  improving  forming  would  require.  The  ofial 
of  the  ffrain  crops  were  all  used  as  food  or  litter 
(or  the  farm- teams  and  a  small  stock  of  cattle,  and 
were  applied,  well  or  ill,  to  the  crops.  My  diflicalties 
and  doubts  as  to  the  best  mode  of  securing  the 
value  of  manure,  and  sundry  experiments  •  on 
the  heaping  and  fermentation,  were  presented  in 
■everalpieces  which  were  published  anonymously 
in  the  Farmers'  Register,  at  page  136,  vol.  1,  and 
pages  497  and  669,  of  vol.  il.  It  is  enough  here 
to  say,  that  my  general  mode  was  to  have  all  the 
vegetable  matters  trodden  by  the  stock  in  the  sta- 
ble and  bam-3rard  ;  and  the  only  question  in  ap- 
plying was,  whether  fermented  or  not,  or  to  what 
extent  and  in  what  manner  to  carry  the  fermen- 
tation of  the  manure.  This  was  the  state  of 
things,  when,  by  heaping  the  leaves  in  the  woods, 
my  Dulk  of  litter  was  nearly  doubled.  For  so 
small  a  stock  of  mules  and  cattle  as  mine,  the  of- 
fal of  the  crops  had  before  furnished  more  than  an 
abundance  of  litter,  for  profitable  admixture  with 
the  animal  matter.  And  by  adding  as  much 
more,  of  a  still  poorer  material,  there  was  proba- 
bly not  much  value  gained  merely  by  the  mixture, 
(or  more  than  the  leaves  might  have  had  in  a  se- 
parate and  cheaper  application,)  and  the  whole 
labor  of  hauling,  in  and  out,  heaping,  loading, 
spreading,  and  ploughing  in,  was  doubled.  The 
portion  of  benefit  due  to  the  leaves  alone  could 
not  be  separately  estimated,  or  fairiy  appreciated; 
and,  with  all  the  desire  felt  to  find  a  favorabia  re- 
eult,  the  whole  benefit  from  the  manure  was  hot 
enough  to  admit  of  allowing  much  profit  to  bav% 
been  derived  from  the  leaves.  Without  being 
able  to  make  any  fair  estimate  of  the  whole  be- 
nefit derived  from  the  winter's  manure,  and  not 
even  to  approach  an  estimate  of  the  leaf  portion 
of  it,  the  result,  as  to  the  latter,  was  altogether 
discouraging.  There  was  no  evidence  that  the 
application  bad  paid  for  the  labor. 

Another  mode  of  application  had  also  been 
tried  on  from  10  to  20  acres.  It  was  evident  that 
the  passing  all  the  leaves  through  the  cattle-peas 
would  require  more  labor  Iq  the  afier-operations 
than  the  farm  could  spare.  Therefere,  the  leaves, 
as  raked  up  in  the  woods,  in  ^tnid- winter,  were 
hauled  directly  on  the  land  designed  for  corn,  and 
dropped  as  thick  as  they  could  be  ploughed  in  to- 
terably  well,  after  being  spread,  bv  ploughs  run- 
ing  6  or  7  inches  deep.  The  quantfty  to  the  acre  is 
not  remembered;  nor  oan  I  say  what  the  st^ppost* 


tion  was  of  the  benefit  derived  to  the  next  or  any 
succeeding  crop,  as  I  did  not  reside  on  the  farm; 
and  not  long  afler,  my  personal  attention  was 
almost  entirely  withdrawn.  But  this  is  certain, 
that  there  was  not  enough  benefit  to  promise  re- 
ward for  that  mode  of  applying  leaves. 

These  results  were  discouraging,  and  to  roost 
persons  would  have  been  sufficient  proof  that 
leaves  were  not  worth  using.  But  I  had  been  sa- 
tisfied, from  the  beginning,  that  there  were  great 
objections  to  all  the  methods  tried,  and  that  no 
fair  trial  could  be  made,  or  full  value  known,  until 
these  defects  of  practice  were  avoided.  A  small 
experiment  of  wnat  was  deemed  a  better  method, 
helped  to  strengthen  my  opinion.  Still,  the 
wretched  superintendence  and  consequent  bad 
management  of  my  farm  for  some  years,  and  lat- 
teriy  £e  want  of  spare  time,  and  other  labor,  have 
prevented  the  reducing  my  plans  to  practice  until 
last  winter,  and  then  not  to  half  the  extent  that  is 
hoped  to  be  reached  in  the  approaching  winter, 
and  henceforward. 

The  defects,  which  should  be  avoided,  will  first 
be  stated ;  and  to  know  these  defects,  it  is  neoesr 
sary  to  recur  to  the  chemical  constitution  of  leaves, 
in  different  conditions,  and  to  the  established  prin- 
ciples of  the  nutrition  of  plants.  It  has  already 
been  stated,  that  nothing  can  act  immediately  as 
food  for  plants,  except  it  be  then  soluble  in  water. 
Therefore,  whether  it  be  of  the  richest  rotten 
ferm-yard  manure,  or  of  recently-fallen  and  un- 
rotted  leaves,  the  only  parts  that  are  ready  to  serve 
as  food  fer  plants  is  so  much  of  each  as  can  be  dis- 
solved in  water  by  being  soaked  in  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity, and  fer  a  few  hours,  or  dhys.  The  soluble  pro- 
portion of  the  rich  and  rotten  manure  would  be  very 
large;  and  of  unrotted  leaves,  very  small.  But 
small  as  may  be  the  latter,  it  is  rendered  less,  if 
not  for  the  greater  part  removed  and  lost,  by  every 
heavy  and  thoroughly  soaking  rain  that  falls,  and 
which  must  dissolve  and  cany  ofi*,  or  into  the 
earth  below,  most  of  the  extractive  or  soluble  parts 
of  the  leaves  so  treated.  But  the  wetting  pro- 
motes decomposition,  and  consequently,  the  con- 
version of  insoluble  to  soluble  matter;  and  when- 
ever another  heavy  rain  fells,  there  may  be  afiain 
formed  as  much  or  more  soluble  matter  as  before, 
to  be  again  dissolved,  and  again  ket.  Thus, 
though  it  may  take  Gve  or  six  years  for  the  leaves 
of  one  year's  deposite  on  poor  wood-land,  to  rot 
entirely,  and  though,  in  that  time,  all  the  parts 
may  have  been  successively  soluble,  and  ready  to 
feed  plants,  still,  a^  any  one  period  the  quantity 
then  ready  to  act  was  very  small,  and  the  value  of 
the  whole  was  made  less  and  leas  by  every  sue- 
cessive  rain.  Leaves  which  have  been  two  or 
three  years  lying  on  the  ground  where  they  fell, 
and  are  rotten  and  much  reduced,  appear  ncher, 
and  more  like  manure,  and  perhaps  may  be  more 
fertilizing  at  the  present,  than  newer  leaves.  But 
still  the  former  have  already  lost,  by  decomposi- 
tion, and  washing  bv  the  rains,  half  their  tmlk, 
and  more  than  hidf  their  strength. 

According  then,  to  this  reasoning,  the  firet  error 
which  is  generally  made  in  collecting  leaves,  is  to 
prefer  the  old  to  the  new,  and  to  be  regardless  of 
the  lapse  of  time,  and  exposure  to  rains,  both  of 
the  new  and  the  old  leaves. 

Some  fermers,  who  regulariy  collect  leaves  Co 
litter  their  stock,  and  make  manure,  and  who  have 
more  wood-land  than  they  need  to  rake  every 
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year,  divide  it  into  several  portions,  and  rake  each 
portion  in  succession;  so  as  to  get  as  large  a  pro- 
portion as  possible  of  the  oldest  and  most  rotten 
leaves.  Their  course  should  be  precisely  difi'er- 
ent;  and  if  new  leaves  enough  could  be  secured, 
and  with  equal  ease,  it  would  be  better  to  let  alone 
those  of  previous  years,  which  have  been  already 
robbed  of  the  greater  part  of  their  fertilizing  in^- 
dients.  It  is  not  meant  that,  when  rakinff  a  piece 
of  wood-land,  the  lower  and  older  leaves  should  be 
left.  That  would  cause  much  more  trouble  in  the 
separation,  than  gain  in  the  difference  of  quality. 
But,  afler  having  once  removed  the  whole  cover 
of  the  leaves,  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  rake  the 
same  land  every  succeeding  year,  and  thds  obtain 
recent  leaves  only,  rather  than  to  go  elsewhere  for 
a  thicker  and  more  rotten  layer,  formed  princi- 
pally of  leaves  which  have  been  soaked  in  every 
rain  that  has  fallen  in  two  or  three  years.  This 
opinion,  however,  is  deduced  entirely  from  reason- 
ing, and  has  not  been  tested  by  experiment. 

1f^  however,  in  the  absence  of  proper  experi- 
ments, any  one  doubts  the  great  waste  of  the  so- 
luble matter  of  leaves,  let  him  take  some  that  have 
recently  fallen,  and  are  quite  dry,  and  soak  them 
for  12  hours  in  a  vessel  of  water;  and  the  color 
given  to  the  water,  alone,  will  show  that  there  is 
much  loss,  in  that  short  time.  Every  heavy,  or 
tons-continued  rain,  has  fully  as  much  efiect  on 
all  the  dead  leaves  then  exposed.  The  much 
greater  part  of  this  matter  extracted  by  infusion, 
sinks  immediately  into  the  earth  below,  and  is  not 
seen,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  appreciated.  But, 
on  poor  soils,  Tor  all  very  deficient  in  calcareous 
matter,)  afler  neavy  and  continued  rains,  the  pud- 
dles and  streams  of  water  are  all  more  or  less 
deeply  tinged  with  the  brown-colored  extract  from 
the  leaves;  and  the  permanent  streams,  mill-ponds, 
and  even  lakes  and  rivers  formed  of  water  flow- 
ing from  such  lands,  are  always  so  colored.  Such 
examples  are  numerous  in  lower  Virginia,  where- 
ever  the  lands  are  naturally  poor,  and  there  is  no 
calcareous  matter  in  the  soil  over  which  the  water 
passes.  No  such  coloring  matter  remains  in  the 
water  on  calcareous  strata,  or  on  good  natural 
soils,  the  goodness  of  which  is  evidence  of  lime 
being  contained.  In  such  cases,  the  ve^retable 
extract  is  seized  on  by,  and  combines  with,  the 
lime,  or  the  soil  containing  lime,  and  is  saved  for 
fertilizing  use,  if  the  soil  is  in  a  state  fit  to  pro- 
duce any  valuable  crop.  But,  i  f  the  land  on  wnich 
the  colored  water  flows,  or  stands  ^in  ponds)  or  sinks 
into,  bsia  not  the  natural  constitution  to  enable 
it  to  attract,  and  chemically  combine  with,  ve- 

Sitable  extractive  matters,  or  vegetable  manures, 
en  this  kind  of  food  for  plants  will  not  be  re- 
tained, nor  be  profitable  to  oe  applied  thereto,  any 
more  than  other  putrescent  manures  on  the  most 
unmteful  soils.  The  propriety  and  profit  of  ap- 
plying leaves,  as  of  every  other  putrescent  ma* 
nure,  of  course  depends  on  the  fimess  of  the  soil 
to  receive  such  benefit.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
set  forth  the  causes  of  such  diflerent  qualities  of 
sods,  (and  which  has  been  done  elsewhere, )  and 
in  all  the  remarks  on  the  benefit  of  applying  leaves 
as  manare,  it  is  understood  to  be  on  soils  which 
would  retam  good  profit  for  the  use  of  other  ve- 
getable maiMifes.* 

*  See  Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures,  second  edition, 
ciiap.  "%'$$  and  S. 


If  the  opinions  expressed  above  are  correct,  the 
proper  practice  in  collecting  leaves,  and  one  totally 
difiiBrent  from  the  common  mode,  may  be  readily 
inferred.  Those  who  collect  leaves  for  manure, 
seldom  rtike  up  and  heap  any  soon  after  they  have 
fallen,  and  before  they  have  been  soaked  by  many 
successive  rains.  The  raking  is  most  generally 
done  at  leisure  times,  in  the  latter*  part  of  winter 
and  in  spring,  and  is  sometimes  continued  through 
summer  and  autumn,  to  neariy  a  year  after  the 
newest  of  the  leaves  have  been  lying  on  the 
earth,  soaked  by  rains,  and  wasting  continually. 
If  this  litter,  soused,  is  found  highly  advantageous 
by  improving  and  judicious  farmers,  (of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt,)  it  is  even  more  certain  that 
their  profits  from  it  would  be  much  greater,  if  the 
collection  and  application  were  made  without  per- 
mitting such  waste  previously  to  take  place. 

The  raking  up  and  heaping  of  the  leaves,  in  the 
woods,  ought  to  be  eflected  as  soon  as  possible 
after  neaiw  all  have  &llen  in  the  eariy  part  of 
winter.  The  work  is  done  much  the  easier  if  the 
leaves  are  wet;  and  therefore  a  slight  or  slow  rain, 
just  before,  is  desirable.  Even  a  single  heavy  rain. 
If  not  continuing  ven^  long,  may  assist  the  collect- 
ing and  removal  of'^  the  leaves,  more  than  it  will 
diminish  their  soluble  and  enriching  parts.  Be- 
sides, by  being  put  up  wet^  decomposition  will 
proceed  in  the  heaps;  but  if  heaped  dry,  and  es- 
pecially if  principal^  of  oak  (or  any  other  than 
pine)  leaves,  the  upper  part  of  each  heap,  forms 
a  thatch  almost  impervious  to  rain,  and  the  inte- 
rior of  the  heap  may  remain  dry  and  unchanged 
for  a  year.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  have 
the  leaves  raked  up,  and  put  into  good  stout  heaps, 
as  eariy  as  possible  afler  the  proper  time.  But  af- 
ter being  heaped,  and  secured  from  the  wind  by  a 
few  hoefuls  of  earth,  they  will  lose  little  or  no- 
thing by  waiting  months,  or  perhaps  even  a  year, 
for  a  convenient  time  to  be  carted  away  and 
spread  on  the  fields. 

The  poorest  lands,  when  not  annually  raked, 
yield  the  greatest  bulk  of  leaves;  because  the 
acidity  of  such  soil  retards  the  rotting  so  much 
that  the  leaves  of  five  or  six  years  may  be  on  the 
surface  at  one  time.  On  calcareous  and  rich  soils, 
there  being  not  only  no  acid,  but  also  a  strong 
chemical  action  or  attracrion  between  the  soil  and 
any  vegetable  matter  in  contact,  the  leaves  soon 
disappear,  if  not  raked  up  and  heaped.  On  a 
small  piece  of  wood-land,  of  soil  botn  calcareous 
ani  very  rich,  I  had  the  leaves  raked  into  heaps 
daring  winter;  and  when  hauled  away  the  next 
autunjn,  the  heaps  were  well  rotted,  and  as 
"short"  and  as  black  as  old  fermented  and  dry 
farm-yard  manure.  Heaps  made  about  the  same 
time  on  the  poor  huckleberry  ridge  forest  lands, 
in  the  same  space  of  time  were  but  little  altered. 

The  greater  proportion  of  pine  there  is  in  the 
forest  growth,  the  more  valuable  the  cover  of 
leaves;  and  of  course  the  old  worn-out  lands,  bear- 
ing a  second  growth  of  unmixed  pine,  are  the 
best  to  furnish  this  manure.  There  is  more  of 
substance  and  weight  in  the  same  bulk;  the  pine 
leaves  are  more  easily  handled  in  every  process; 
and  from  their  narrow  and  compact  form,  they  op- 
pose no  impediment  to  the  young  spires  of  any 
crop  on  which  they  mav  be  laid,  and  for  the  same 
reason  they  are  not  lialSe  to  be  carried  off  by  the 
winds.  Farmers  more  experienced  than  myself  in 
their  ose,  and  whose  opinioDB  are  therefbie  of 
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more  worth,  alto  believe  that  pioe  leaves  are  rich- 
er, than  thoee  of  the  other  usual  forest  growth, 
whether  comparing  weight  of  litter,  or  the  spaces 
of  ffround  furnishing  the  different  kinds  of  leaves. 

The  next  greatest  error  in  leaf- manuring  upon 
a  targe  scale,  is  passing  more  of  the  leaves  through 
the  farm-yard,  or  stable,  than  are  needed  for  plen- 
'tiful  litter  to  the  animals,  and  as  a  vegetable  ma- 
terial to  absorb  and  mix  with  the  richer  animal 
matters.  When  so  poor  and  so  slowly  putrescent  a 
substance  as  new  or  dry  leaves  are  used  as  litter, 
and  in  very  great  quantities  compared  to  the  rich- 
er ingredients  of  the  whole  mass,  the  manure  will 
not  be  fit  to  use  profitably  for  com,  or  other  spring 
crops,  without  its  being  heaped,  and  more  or  less 
fermented  and  reduced.  This  labor,  and  this  source 
ufloss,  would  be  a  serious  matter, besides  the  having 
double  handling  and  hauling  of  the  leaves,  befbre 
applying  them  to  the  land. 

if,  to  avoid  the  heavy  cost  of  twice  loading  and 
twice  carting  of  many  hundreds  of  loads  of  leaves, 
they  are  taken  at  once  to  the  field,  and  spread  and 
ploughed  under,  unmixed  and  unrotted,  then  ano- 
ther great  loss  will  be  sustained,  in  the  trouble  of 
ploughing  under,  and  afterwards  among,  such  a 
cover  of  unrotted  litter,  and  the  eariy  unfitness  of 
the  leaves  to  nourish  or  help  the  growing  crop, 
even  if  it  does  ic  no  positive  harm  (as  would  seem 
very  likely)  in  a  dry  summer.  If  lefl  to  choose  be- 
tween these  several  modes  of  application,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  decide  in  favor  of  either ;  and  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  either,  on  a  large  scale, 
and  requiring  much  of  the  resrular  labor  of  a 
form,  would  be  of  much  profit.  But  judging  from 
reason,  more  than  from  ray  yet  but  small  experi- 
rience,  it  still  seems  manifest  that  all  farmera  who 
can  easily  obtain  leaves,  in  great  quantity,  and 
will  put  them  on  soils  fit  to  receive  improvement, 
and  on  a  different  method  from  any  of  those  above 
described,  may  thereby  improve  their  land  and 
their  profits,  greatly  and  cheaply.  My  proposed 
plan  is  the  following: 

Ist  To  make  and  heap  as  much  leaf-litter,  in 
the  woods,  as  the  demand  for  other  farm  labors 
may  permit,  eariy  in  the  winter ;  and  the  balance 
allerwards,  as  soon  as  convenient,  and  at  leisure 
times.  The  leaves  to  be  heaped  when  moist,  in 
preference,  and  the  heaps  to  be  kept  safe  from  wind, 
by  having  thrown  on  them  a  few  sods  of  huckle- 
berry roots,  or  a  few  hoefuls  of  earth. 

2d.  To  use  as  litter  for  stock  no  more  than  is  re- 
quired ;  and  to  cart,  as  convenient,  up  to  the  time 
of  next  harvest,  the  leaves  on  the  land,  to  be  im- 
mediately spread,  as  top-dressing.  The  principtd 
application,  through  winter,  especially  of  the  lit- 
ter composed  wholly  or  mostly  of  pine  leaves,  to 
be  on  the  growing  wheat;  and  in  the  spring  and 
eariy  part  of  summer,  on  young  clover  sown  the 
season  previous.  When  not  convenient  on  either, 
the  leaves  might  be  spread  on  any  land  in  natural 
grass,  or  weeds,  and  not  intended  to  be  ploughed 
until  the  next  year,  and  not  to  be  grazed. 

It  will  be  obvious  at  once,  that  whether  much 
or  little  improvement  is  found  from  this  mode  of 
application,  that  it  will  be  at  but  little  cost  of  labor. 
Ttiere  is  no  double  loading  and  carting—no  labor 
or  loss  in  heaping  and  fermenting — ^no  ploughing 
under  or  among  the  leaves  while  unrotted— and 
no  possible  injury  to  a  growing  crop.  And  if  it  is 
beneficial  to  top-dress  young  wheat  with  other 
vegetable  manaroayaod  young  clover  and  other 


grass  with  dry  and  unrotted  strew,  as  well  as  Arm- 
yard  manure,  (both  of  which  I  highly  approve, 
and  have  practised  as  largely  as  convenient  for 
several  years,)  then  there  can  be  no  ground  to 
question  the  soundness  of  my  conclusion,  that 
whatever  value  there  may  be  contained  in  the 
leaves  will  be  given  in  this  manner  most  complete- 
ly, as  well  as  by  far  the  most  cheaply. 

My  eariiest  trial  of  top-dressing  young  wheat 
with  fresh  and  dry  leaves  was  in  the  beginning  of 
the  winter  of '33-4,  and  was  made  soon  after  the 
wheat  had  come  up.  If  it  could  be  done  at  so 
busy  a  time,  it  would  be  much  better  before  the 
coming  up  of  the  wheat  3  as  it  would  be  less  trou- 
blesome, and  less  liable  to  injure  plants  by  the 
carting.  Pine  leaves  were  used,  as  othere  would 
have  been  blown  off  by  the  dry  March  winds ;  and 
they  were  necessarily  put  thinly,  to  avoid  smolher- 
ing  the  wheat.  The  quantity  to  the  acre  is  not 
known  more  accurately.  As  was  expected,  the 
slight  cover  of  leaves  served  evidently  to  protect 
the  young  plants  from  the  severity  of  the  cold 
weather  in  winter;  and  from  this  mere  mechanical 
efiect,  (which  is  independent  of  and  distinct  from 
any  alimentary  or  enriching  matter  furnished  by 
the  leaves,)  there  was  a  very  perceptible,  though 
tMit  slight  benefit  exhibited  by  the  top-dressed 
wheat,  before  any  could  have  been  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  the  leaves  as  manure.  A  slight  su- 
periority continued  plainly  to  be  seen  until  the 
growth  was  well  advanced,  which  was  as  late  as 
it  was  observed. 

It  is  admitted  that  this  improvement  of  (he  crop 
was  but  small ;  but  the  cost  of  the  dressing  was  also 
very  small ;  and  the  mechanical  part  of  the  bene- 
fit, (which  was  probably  all  that  was  derived  by 
that  first  crop,)  must  be  certain  in  every  winter, 
and  might  sometimes  save  a  crop  that  would 
otherwise  be  killed  by  the  severity  of  the  cold.  If 
clover  is  sown  on  the  wheat,  that  also  would  have 
the  same  mechanical  protection,  both  from  late 
cold  spells,  and  from  the  heat  of  the  following 
summer.  My  later  practice  of  this  year,  as  will 
be  stated  below,  has  shown  this  particular  and 
very  important  benefit  in  a  striking  manner. 

The  slower  fertilizing  action  of  unrotted  leaves 
applied  as  top-dressing  to  clover,  or  other  crops, 
will  be  less  evident  or  perceptible  than  the  me- 
chanical. Upon  my  own  recent  and  only  judi- 
cious applications,  there  has  not  yet  been  enough 
lapse  of  time  for  the  best  eflectsto  show.  I  do 
not  pretend,  therefore,  to  estimate  what  may  be 
the  full  benefit  derived  from  a  certain  amount  of 
leaves  laid  upon  a  certain  space  of  ground,  nor  to 
affirm  whether  much,  or  but  little  increase  of  fer- 
tility will  be  thereby  produced,  fiut  having  full 
confidence  in  the  propriety  of  using  dry  straw  and 
other  more  putrescent  manure  as  top-dressing,  in 
preference  to  ploughing  under,  and  on  younff  clo- 
ver, in  preference  to  grain  crops,  I  have  equm  con- 
fidence in  that  mode  of  applying  leaves,  to  profit 
by  their  full  value,  whatever  that  value  may  be. 

It  was  not  until  last  winter  that  the  state  of  my 
farm,  in  other  respects,  made  it  convenient  ^r  me 
to  resume  collecung  and  applviog  leaves,  to  any 
considerable  extent,  and  entirely  upon  the  surface 
— the  former  modes  being  deemed  of  no  certain 
advantage,  above  the  value  of  the  labor  employ- 
ed. The  want  of  sufficient  spare  team-labor 
still  caused  the  (quantity  applied  to  be  much  less 
than  will  be  applied  annually  heresAer,  if  there  is 
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no  disappointment  found  in  the  efiecta  produced: 
The  general  reaulta  of  the  last  applications  have, 
so  far,  been  highly  gratilyiiig.    Particular  efiects, 
which  were  more  carefully  observed  and  noted, 
will  be  stated  in  the  report  of  my  macaffer  below. 
The  earl^  benefit  which  he  reports  on  the  wheat, 
and  strikrag  later  benefit  to  clover  and  weeds,  the 
apportfU  destruction  of  wire-grass,  covered  by  the 
top-dressinff  of  leaves,  laid  on  as  brought  Iroro 
the  woods,  1  observed  myself,  at  different  times  of 
hasty  and  widely  separated  visits  to  the  fiirm. 
But  as  there  was  much  that  is  more  of  general 
statement,  which  I  did  not  myself  see,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  experiments,  and  there  is  much  more 
that  can  neither  be  properly  appreciated  or  de- 
scribed except  by  the  person  who  has  observed 
them  throughout,  it  was  deemed  preferable  that 
the  report  should  be  made  by  the  manager  him- 
self and  upon  his  own  responsibility.    I  therefore 
requested  a  particular  and  accurate  report  of  the 
facts  observed,  and  which  had  been  mostly  noted 
belbre,  ibr  pubUcation,  and  which  is  as  follows. 


"  Coggin's  Point,  7th  SepU  1888. 
*<  In  obedience  to  your  instructions,  I  hereby  for- 
ward to  you  a  statement  of  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments made,  agreeably  to  your  directionst  of  pine  and 
other  leaves,  applied  as  top-dressing  to  young  wheat 
and  clover. 

"  The  leaves  were  collected  into  heaps  as  early  as  pos- 
sible after  falling  from  the  trees.    The  pine  leaves 
were  hanled  and  put  on  the  nearest  portions  of  our 
young  wheat*  in  the  months  of  Januaiy  and  Febmaiy, 
when  the  ground  was  sufficiently  frozen  to  admit  of 
the  teams  travelling  on  the  wheat  without  injury,  and 
applied  at  the  rate  of  from  twenty  to  twenty- three 
loads  per  acre,  (in  carts  of  118  cubic  feet,  and  that 
would  contain  nearly  one  hundred  bushels,)  and  were 
scattered  over  the  wheat  as  evenly  as  possible.    The 
benefits  resulting  to  the  wheat  trom  this  top-dress- 
ing, were  very  apnarent  soon  after  the  application, 
and  by  the  18th  or  March  were  strikingly  obvious ; 
and  from  then  being  some  inches  taller,  and  of  a  deep- 
er green  color,  than  the  general  crop  not  so  top-dress- 
ed, tiie  ground  could  be  easily  discerned  at  a  con- 
siderable distance.    A  person  standing  on  one  side  of 
a  piece  of  ground  so  top-dressed,  could  distinctly  trace 
the  exact  outlines  to  where  the  leaves  were  applied. 
The  wheat  so  top-dressed  maintained  this  decided  su- 
periority throughout  the  whole  of  its  growth,  and  con- 
tinued very  obvious  at  a  distance  until  the  wheat  came 
into  ear;  but  notwithstanding  its  superioritjr  in  every 
other  respect,  it  was  about  eight  days  later  in  flower- 
ing than  the  adjoining  wheat  not  so  top-dressed.    The 
difference  in  rii>ening  however  was  not  more  than  four 
days.    On  reaping  the  wheat,  the  straw  was  evidently 
much  taller  and  stronger,  than  that  of  the  adjoining 
wheat,  the  heads  appeared  to  me  as  being  larger,  and 
the  erains  of  a  lai^er  and  plumper  appearance.    In 
this  latter  respect,  it  is,  however,  difficult  to  form  a 
correct  estimate,  though  as  far  as  I  could  I'udge,  I  am 
wananted  in  saying,  that  the  grain  did  not  derive  less 
benefit  than  did  the  bulk  of  straw.    The  leaves  were 
not  applied  on  one  continued  portion  of  the  field,  but 
on  four  different  and  detached  places,  and  on  each 
with  the  same  very  obvious  benefits;  consequently 
these  benefits  are  wholly  attributable  to  the  covering 
of  leaves,  and  not  to  any  difference  in  soil  or  situa- 
tion.   Nor  did  these  very  apparent  benefits  terminate 
with  the  wheat  crop;  for  in  this  unprecedented^  diy 
season,  when  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  clover, 
sown  amongst  wheat  last  spring,  is  destroyed  by  the 
excesdva  utd  long«continued  drought,  the  clover  on 
those  places  top-dnssed  with  leaves  looks  well,  is  ap- 


er  growth  of  the  clover  and  cover  of  weeds,  make 
these  spots  even  now,  more  obvious  than  at  any  period 
during  the  growth  of  the  wheat. 

"There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  the 
above,  that  I  consider  worthy  of  notice.  The  leaves 
(altogether  of  pine)  covering  the  wheat  in  one  place, 
were  extended  over  a  portion  of  ground  much  infest- 
ed with  wire-grass.  At  this  time,  the  ground  thus 
covered  with  leaves  presents  a  very  scanty  growth  of 
this  pest,  while  on  the  adjoining  ground  there  is  a  very 
close  cover  of  it.  This  difference  is  so  evident  as  to 
be  distinguishable  from  a  considerable  distance;  and, 
when  closely  examined,  is  found  to  follow  ail  the  lit- 
tle departures  from  a  straight  line  made  in  scattering 
the  leaves. 

**  For  a  top-dressing  to  youne  clover,  leaves  of  every 
description,  convenient  to  the  field,  were  collected  and 
also  applied  in  the  months  of  January  and  February, 
when  the  eround  was  suitable  for  hauling  on,  at  the 
rate  of  S2 loads  to  the  acre,  (in  carts  of  the  same  ca« 
pacity  as  stated  above;)  but  as  it  was  difficult  to  have 
all  of  the  loads  equally  large,  occasional  additional 
loads  were  necessary,  and  probably  85  loads  were 
given  to  the  acre.    The  benefits  resulting  from  this 
application,  were  soon  very  apparent  in  the  earlier 
and  better  g^wth  of  the  clover,  though  I  now  consi- 
der the  covering  as  having  been  rather  heavy.    Ad- 
joining to  this  was  a  portion  of  clover  covered  in  the 
1>raeeaing  September  with  straw.    That  covered  with 
eaves  made  an  earlier  start,  and  maintained  a  better 
appearance  than  that  covered  with  straw,  until  after 
the  beginnin|^  of  May,  when  the  latter  evidently  gain- 
ed the  superiority,  which  it  maintained  throughout  the 
season.    The  benefits,  however,  resulting  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  leaves,  are  up  to  the  present  time 
very  apparent;  both  the  clover  and  growth  of  weeds 
being  better  than  on  adjoining  ground  which  bad  a 
liberal  top-dressing  of  farm-pen  manure  (but  of  course 
very  light  compared  to  the  bulk  of  leaves)  in  April 
and  beginning  of  May. 

**  In  connexion  with  the  above  experiments,  permit 
me  also  to  state  what  has  been  the  result  of  applying 
unrotted  straw  as  a  top-dressine  to  young  clover  early 
in  the  fall.    In  the  months  of  August  and  September, 
1887,  all  of  our  wheat  straw  with  the  exception  of  a 
limited  supply  left  for  littering  stables,  &c.,  was  haul- 
ed out  and  spread  on  youne  clover.  The  clover  evident- 
ly derived  much  and  early  benefit  from  this  covering 
of  straw;  and,  with  a  small  exception,  was  the  only 
clover  on  the  farm  this  season  (1838)  really  worth 
mowing,  which  was  done  for  green  feeding;  and  this 
was  the  only  portion  of  our  cfover  from  which  a  se- 
cond cutting  could  have  been  obtained,  it  having  long- 
est withstood  the  effects  of  the  drought    This  season 
I  had  128  loads  of  straw  hauled  out,  as  return  loads, 
when  hauling  in  wheat  to  the  thrashing  machine,  be- 
tween the  12th  and  18th  of  July,  and  spread  the  loads 
as  soon  after  as  an  opportunihr  offered,  on  young  clo- 
ver.   This  early,  though  small  application,  has  proved 
very  beneficial  to  the  clover  during  the  scorehing 
weather  that  has  since   occurred.    After   finishing 
wheat-thrashing,  all  our  straw  (with  the  exception  of 
a  small  portion  for  litter)  was  hauled  out  together  with 
the  chan,  summer-made  manure,  &c.,  and  also  spread 
on  the  young  clover;  and  though  only  finished  so  late- 
ly as  the  end  of  August,  there  is  already  a  very  per- 
ceptible improvement  in  the  growth  of  clover,  grass 
and  weeds,  compared  to  that  which  has  not  bad  the 
benefit  of  a  top-dressing. 

"  Having  simply  stated  the  results,  so  far  as  my  obser- 
vation has  led  roe,  I  leave  you  to  draw  the  evident 
inferences,  merely  remarking  that  I  consider  from  the 
result  of  these  experiments,  that  pine  leaves,  when 
they  can  be  g^t  conveniently,  as  being  even  a  prefera- 
ble top-dressing,  for  wheat,  to  rotted  farm-pen  ma- 
nure. Wliat  they  may  want  in  fertilizing  matter,  they 
i  more  than  compensate  by  the  warmth  and  shelter  they 


pareBtly  little  injmed,  and  the  difference  in  the  great- 1  afford  to  the  young  plants  both  of  wheat  and  clover; 
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and  I  would  recommend  a  continuance  of  the  practice, 
80  far  as  practicable.  The  practice  of  applying  un- 
rotted  straw  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  preferable  and  moat 
economical  mode  of  applying  it,  particularly  if  oh 
young  clover.  There  is  only  one  objection  to  the 
practice,  which  is,  that  seeds  of  spelt,  flu.,  are  thus 
applied  to  the  soil  in  a  state  favorable  to  their  vege- 
tating.  The  cutting  of  the  clover  in  the  proper  sea- 
son, and  consequently  of  these  foul  weeds  befors 
they  get  into  seed,  would,  however,  remove  this  ob- 
jection. Anokxw  Nicol." 

It  may  seem  contradictory,  as  well  as  strance, 
that  the  rifienin^  ot  the  wheat  should  be  retarded 
by  the  top-dressing  of  leaves,  which  so  maniftstly 
forwarded  its  early  growth,  and  improved  the  pro- 
duct. But  these  opposite  effects  are  easy  to  ac- 
count for.  The  leaves  not  only  sheltered  the 
ground  from  the  extremes  of  cold  in  winter,  but 
also,  in  some  measure,  from  heat  and  drought  in 
summer.  Thus,  the  mechanical  effect  is  to  give 
the  benefit  of  a  cooler  summer  climate — ^whicb, 
to  our  wheat  crop,  especially,  would  be  a  great 
benefit.  It  is  known  to  others,  as  well  as  to  my- 
eelf,  that  Irish  potatoes,  made  without  tillage, 
under  a  very  thick  coat  of  leaves,  are  of  a  very 
superior  quality,  (as  well  as  in  good  quantity;,) 
and  more  like  those  grown  in  northern  and  moist 
countries,  than  such  as  we  usually  make  on  ground 
not  thus  covered.  This  thick  cover  preserves 
moisture,  as  well  as  shade  and  cooler  temperature. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  add,  in  explanation,  that 
all  the  parts  of  the  practices  referred  to,  or  des- 
cribed in  the  forefloing  statement,  were  not  con- 
sidered judicious,  but  were  compelled  at  the  time, 
to  avoid  siill  greater  loss.  For  example— though 
an  advocate  lor  top-dressing  in  general.  1  do  not 
extend  the  approval  to  putting  out  barn-yard  and 
stable  manure  as  top-dressing  in  the  latter  part  of 
summer.  Top-dressing  with  manures  so  putres- 
cent as  to  be  soon  ready  to  act,  fas  those  from  the 
stable  and  barn-yard,)  oughtto  be  given  to  a  crop 
then  growing,  and  ready  to  consume  the  food  furn- 
ished by  the  decomposing  manure;  and  all  top- 
dressings  should,  if  possible,  be  applied  to  a  crop 
in  ite  young  state  and  early  in  the  growing  season, 
that  it  may  have  the  longest  time  to  derive  bene- 
fit therefrom.  Leaves,  therefore,  should  be  also  ap- 
plied to  clover  early;  and  for  an  additional  reason, 
viz:  that  its  growth  may  cover  the  top-dressing  in 
a  short  time,  and  thereby  not  only  protect  the  leaves 
from  being  moved  by  the  winds*  bat,  by  keeping 
them  shaded  and  moist,  forward  their  decompo- 
sition, and  convert  them  to  food  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble Of  course,  it  is  an  essential  part  of  this  plan 
of  top-dressing  that  the  growth  of  clover  shall 
not  be  taken  off*,  by  grazing  or  mowing,  until 
the  previous  top-dressing  is  decomposed  by  the 
aid  of  its  shelter  and  shade.  The  process  de- 
signed, is,  first  to  make  the  leaves,  (or  any  other 
top-dressing,)  to  manure  and  feed  the  clover— and 
the  next,  to  make  this  crop  of  clover,  (turned  in 
green  or  dry,)  manure  the  succeeding  crop  of 
wheat  or  corn.  . 

No  apology  will  be  offered  for  presentmg  these 
theoretical  views,  sustained,  as  yet,  by  so  little 
•practical  experience.  The  main  object  of  the 
communication  is  to  elicit,  from  other  persons, 
who  are  much  more  ex|)crienced,  and,  therefore, 
ntuch  belter  qualified  to  instruct,  their  more  prac- 
tical views,  and  more  profitable  results.  There 
are  many  intelligent  and  improving  larmers  among 


the  readers  of  the  Register,  who  are  reported  to 
be  successful  manurers  with  leaves  on  a  Jar^ 
scale ;  and  it  is  earnestly  desired  by  the  writer, 
that  such  farmers  will  give  to  the  public,  through 
this  journal,  at  length,  their  more  «rtcnded  prac- 
tice, and  more  valuable  opinions.  It  wiU  be  gra- 
tifying to  the  writer  ofthese  observations,  to  aid  thus 
indirectly,  if  in  no  other  manner,  in  causing  light 
to  be  shed  on  this  important  subject,  even  though 
it  should  be  accompanied  by  the  showing  hie  own 
views  and  practice  to  be  erroneous. 

£oM.  RuFFiir. 


DIRECTIOHS  FOR  THE  If  AKAGEMEWT  OF  Blt-K.- 
WORM6    THROUGH    THEIR  HATCHIHG   AND 
FBEDIHG  TIME,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  MOST 
APPROVED  EUROPEAH  PRACTICE. 
Tfanilated  fiom  the  Ftench,  for  the  Fwrncn'  Ra||im'» 
BY  THE  EDITOR. 

7Van8laior^8  Introduction. 

II  is  now  more  than  ten  years  since  silk-cultuic  wis 
proposed  as  a  new  and  profitable  direction  for  a  part 
of  the  agricultural  labor  oi  the  United  States;  and  for 
sixty  yean,  silk  has  been  made,  upon  a  smaU  scale, 
and  with  satisfactory  profits,  in  a  pairt  of  Connecticut. 
In  the  last  few  years,  many  adventurers  have  embarked 
in  this  new  business,  in  the  northern  states,  or  have 
made  preparations  for  commencing.  The  snccessful 
and  known  results  however,  have  fcUen  far  short  of 
the  expectations  excited  by  the  first  promises  of  profit, 
and  the  loud  notes  of  preparation  for  silk  culture. 
Some  of  the  causes  of  such  results,  have  been  stated 
at  length  in  an  article  in  the  last  number  of  ttie  Tann- 
ere*  Register,  (commencing  at  page  889,  volume  VI.) 
It  is  sufficient  here  to  state  the  general  fact,  that  the 
business  of  selling  the  mullicaulis  mulbeny  plants, 
offered  so  much  greater  profits  than  feeding  the  leaves 
to  silk-worms,  that  the  former  business  has  supeised- 
ed  the  latter,  for  the  present,  and  may  continue  to  do 
so  for  a  year  or  two  to  come ;  and  thus,  in  providing  the 
meofM,  the  end  d^isigned  seems  to  be  forgotten. 

The  recent  introduction  of  the  most  valuable  variety 
of  mulberry,  the  moms  multicaulis,  will  so  much  lessen, 
the  labore  of  silk-culture,  that  it  may  correcOy  and 
properly  have  the  effect  of  extenduig  the  business,  for 
beyond  its  otherwise  proper  and  profitable  limits.  The 
actual  demand  for  the  plants  of  this  variety,  has  re- 
cently produced  a  speculating  mania,  which  has  enor- 
mously enhanced  the  market  value  of  all  the  stock 
now  growing  in  the  country;  and  this  fictitious  demand, 
for  speculation,  and  its  feverish  and  improper  excite- 
ment, are  spreading  rapidly  over  all  the  southern  and 
middle,  as  well  as  the  northern  states  where  it  com- 
menced, and  to  which,  though  the  least  favorable  region 
of  our  country,  schemes  of  silk-culture  had  been  befiire 
almost  exclusively  confined. 

The  first  effect  of  this  speculating  mania,  will  be  to 
cause  a  large  amount  of  money  to  be  made  by  some 
purchasers,  and  perhaps  much  to  be  lost  by  others. 
The  mere  cultivator  of  the  plants,  in  no  case  has  yet 
lost  any  thing,  nor  can  he  lose  by  the  mad  speculations 
of  othera,  or  by  any  decline  of  prices,  unless  in  suffer- 
ing disappointment  of  his  own  too  highly  exeitei 
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hopM  of  enonaotts  profits.    The  next,  and  a  ver)*  be- 
neficial effect  of  this  mania,  will  be  to  spread  the  mol- 
ticaulis  plants,  or  cuttings,  to  every  part  of  t!ie  United 
States;  and  so  great  is  the  facility,  certainty,  and  rapid- 
ity of  propagation,  that  wherever  a  siogle  twig  is  plant- 
ed, its  increase  may,  in  a  few  years,  serve  to  feed  a  great 
number  of  sflk-worms.    The  violent  fever  of  excite- 
ment, produced  by  this  speculation,  is  also  causing  the 
silk  busine^  to  attract  genenil  attention  thtough  the 
whole  country,  and  of  thousands  of  individual  farmers 
who  could  not  have  been  stimulated  to  attempt  a  new 
and  untiied  pursuit,  by  merely  the  more  moderate, 
even  though  sure  profits,  of  silk-culture  proper.   This 
will  operate  as  an  immense  benefit  to  all  the  country 
fit  for  this  business;  and  especially  for  Viiginiaand  the 
adjoining  slave-holding  states,  whose  circumstances 
are  such  as  to  offer  double  the  profits  that  can  be 
obtained  from  rearing  sUk- worms  in  the  northern  states. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  estimate,  nor  even  to  have 
any  correct  idea  of,  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  mak- 
ing silk.    Thuse  who  are  willing  to  trust  to  such  con- 
jectural estimates,  may^find  them  in  sundiyfpublica- 
tions  issued  in  the  states  north  of  Yiiginia.    But  with- 
out discussing  the  cJaims  of  any  such  estimates  to  be 
trusted,  a  nd  without  deciding  whether  the  net  profit 
may  be  $800  per  acre,  (which  some  estimates  make 
out,)  or  the  tenth  of  that  amount,  (which  might  satisfy 
most  cultivators  here,)— of  this  conclusion  we  are  per- 
fectly  sure,  THAT  WHATEVER  MAT  B£  THE   PROFIT 
OP  SILK-CULTURE  NORTH  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  MUCH 
MORE     PROFIT    MAT     BE    OBTAINED    IN     YlROINIA. 

And  the  grounds  from  which  this  conclusion  is  deduced 
are  such  as  win  scarcely  be  denied,  or  questioned. 
They  have  frequently  been  stated  in  editorial  articles 
in  the  Fanners'  Register,  and  therefore  will  now 
merely  be  brieiiy  repeated. 

The  first  superior  advantage  possessed  by  Virginia, 
is  in  the  wanner  climate,  which  is  more  suitable  to  the 
si  Ik- worms,  and  far  more  suitable  to  the  early,  long- 
continued,  and  luxuriant  growth  of  the  mulberry  trees, 
and  especially  the  multicaulis  mulberry,  which  greatly 
prefers  our  southern  climate. 

Secondly,  millions  of  acres  of  land,  worn  down  by 
tillage,  but  atill  very  suitable  for  bearing  mulbeny 
trees,  (and  which  would  necessarily  be  improved  by 
the  general  ^system  of  silk-culture,)  may  be  devoted 
to  this  growtli;  which  land  is  worth  nothing  to  the  pro- 
prietors, and  would  not  sell  for  more  than  ^2  to  $4  the 
acre.  Tet  land,  equally  poor  and  unproductive,  at 
first,  in  New  England,  if  obtained^for  this  purpose, 
would  scarcely  cost  less  than  $20  the  acre  ;  perhaps,  a 
much  larger  amount. 

Thirdly,  the  labor  required  for  feeding  silk-worms, 
(which  is  elsewhere  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  expense,)]  would  cost  very  little  on  most  farms 
in  Vii^ginia.  There  are  very  few  farms,  on  which  there 
are  not  some  slaves  who  are  too'youug,  or  too  old,  or 
otherwise  too  infirm,  for  any  common  labor,  and  who, 
therefore,  do  nothing,  and  are  a  dead  expense  b  their 
maintenance.  These,  now  worthless  and  expensive 
consumers,  would  be  precisely  suited,  and  perfectly 
competent,  to  perform  all  the  labors  of  a  silk  establish- 
ment, under  the  direction  of  an  intelligent  and  care- 
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ful  conductor,  male  or  female.  Indeed,  in  many  • 
without  any  hired  supervisor,  a  ftrmer's  induStrioot 
wife,  with  her  before  useless  slaves,  might  make  a  crop 
of  cocoons  that  would  sell  for  half  as  much  money  as 
her  husband's  surplus  grain  crop. 

£ither  of  these  three  advantages  over  northern  silk* 
culture  is  very  great;  and,  all  combined,  can  scarcely 
be  less  than  equal  to  the  production  of  a  double  net 
profit.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  to  insovo 
this  (or  even  any)  profit,  there  must  be  applied  to 
these  superior  advantages,  the  enterprise,  industry^ 
watchfulness,  and  perseverance,  which  our  northern 
brethren  exercise  in  all  their  undertakings  and  employ- 
ments, and  which  requisites  for  success  are  generally 
and  deplorably  wanting  in  the  southern  states. 

Entertaining  these  opinions,  we  earnestly  hope  that 
the  now  prevailing  trading  demand  for  multicaulis 
mulberry  plants,  and  mania  for  speculation,  may  hav« 
the  good  effect  of  establishing  silk-culture,  as  well  M 
mulbeny  culture,  in  the  south*;  and  that  the  solid  and 
certain,  though  moderate  profits  of  the  business,  najr 
not  be  scorned  and  rejected,  as  soon  as  the  sales  of  mul- 
ticaulis plants  come  down  to  a  lair  price,  or  cease  ••- 
tirely  for  want  of  buyers. 

In  urging  the^andholders  of  Virginia  to  commenca 
silk-culture,  we  do  not  use,  as  an  inducement,  the  yuf 
general  statement  of  its  advocates  in  this  country,  that 
the  business  **  is  very  simple,  easy,  and  requires  very 
little  trouble  and  no  particular  system."  Such  is  not 
our  opinion.  It  is  a  branch  of  industry  promising 
large  returns  for  a  sufficient  outlay  of  care  and  labor, 
as  well  as  expense  in  arrangement  and  fixtures;  but 
promising  nothing  to  neglectful,  careless,  and  indolent 
management.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  the  public 
interest,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  individual  adventuren 
in  this  new  and  untried  direction  of  industiy  in  Vir'> 
ginia,  that  there  should  be  as  little  risk  as  possible  of 
disappointment  and  loss,  caused  by  ignorance,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  omission  of  the  cares  essential  to  suc- 
cess. Whosoever  may  commence  this  business  under 
the  belief  that  it  requires  no  particular  procedure,  and 
not  much  care  or  trouble,  and  shall  act  accordingly, 
will  probably  lose  his  trouble  and  expense,  as  little  at 
(bey  may  be.  But  he  who  takes  the  opposite  view, 
that  much  trouble  and  ^unremitting  attention  are  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  is  resolved  to  bestow  all  that  is 
requisite,  will  probably  have  less  trouble,  in  the  end, 
than  ^e  most  careless  conductors,  and  will  reap  as 
much  profit  as  the  others  will  find  of  loss.  It  is  to 
guard  against  this  very  general  error,  and  to  direct  new 
beginneis  to  a  course  of  proper  and  profitable  proce- 
dure, that  has  induced  the  translation  of  the  treatise 
which  will  follow  these  introductory  remarks. 

In  the  several  treatises  on  the  rearing  and  manage- 
ment of  silk- worms,  which  have  already  been  written 
and  published  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  the  more 
numerous  shorter  articles  on  the  same  subject,  which 
have  appeared  in  periodical  papers,  there  appears,  in 
one  important  respect,  a  general  similarity  between 
them,  and  a  maiked  difference  from  all  known  foreign 
works  of  high  authority.  In  the  latter,  the  method 
directed  for  raising  silk-worms,  is  to  preserve,  with 
great  care,  certain  degrees  of  temperature,  with  as 
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littte  Tanation  u  possible  (torn  tbe  different  grades  re- 
quired at  different  times ;  and  to  give  food  in  certain 
quantitiet,  according  to  tbe  age  and  condition  of  the 
eilk-worms.  To  be  able  to  command  the  former  ob- 
ject, it  is  necessary  to  raise  tbe  beat  of  tbe  labora- 
tory abore  the  average  degree  of  tbe  external  air ;  and 
to  regulate  it,  by  means  of  fires  in  stoves  or  chimneys 
to  raise  tbe  heat,  and  by  ventilators,  to  lower  it ;  and 
by  thermometers  to  measure  and  direct  the  temperature 
according  to  fixed  rules,  which  have  been  established 
by  careful  scientific  investigation,  and  long  practical 
experience.  All  this  array  of  means,  even  though  it 
may  finally  conduce  to  economizing  of  labor,  and  to  in- 
crease the  net  profits,  in  a  regular  and  established  bu- 
siness, is  alarming  to  new  beginners,  or  experimenters, 
who  are  unprovided  with  any  such  means  for  a  fully 
and  properly  established  business ;  and  they  have, 
without  exception,  readily  yielded  their  assent,  and 
conformed  their  practice,  (so  far  as  there  has  been  any 
practice,)  to  the  very  opposite  opinions  and  directions 
of  those  who  have  written  in  the  Unitsd  States.  These 
writers  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  the  precise  niles, 
and  artificial  and  regulated  temperature,  of  tbe  Euro- 
pean method,  are  altogether  unnecessary ;  that  the 
raising  of  silk-worms  is  a  very  simple  operation,  and 
may  be  done  soccessfully  without  any  particular  fix- 
tures, system,  or  rules,  if  merely  enough  of  proper 
ibod  is  supplied,  and  the  worms  are  kept  clean  enough, 
and  not  too  much  crowded  during  their  growth.  Whe- 
ther it  is  that  these  instructions  are  so  reasonable  as  to 
cariy  conviction  with  them,  or  that  they  are  more 
suitable  to  the  natural  indolence  of  men,  and  their  dis* 
pofiitioo  to  avoid  labor  and  expense  as  much  as  possi- 
ble in  every  new  undertaking,  the  result  has  been, 
that  all  who  have  commenced  to  raise  silk-worms  In 
this  country,  have  adopted,  upon  the  advice  of  Ame- 
rican writers,  this  moire  natural  method,  as  it  may  be 
termed,  in  contradistinction  to  the  highly  artificuU 
mUhod  of  European  authorities— scientific  investiga- 
ton,  as  well  as  successful  practical  culturists. 

In  (be  reported  results  of  the  experimenters  and 
older  culturists  in  this  country,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
gathered  firom  the  very  limited  aiul  imperfect  publish- 
ed statements,  the  returns  are  said  to  be  satisfactory, 
and  tbe  jtrotpeeU  of  futuie  success  and  profit  very  flat- 
tering. But  it  also  often  appears,  from  indirect  testi* 
mony  stated  at  first,  or  from  making  further  inquiry, 
that  there  were  also  some  heavy  deductions  from  pro- 
fit snibred  in  one  or  more  of  such  occurrences  as  the 
wonns  suffering  irom  excess  of  heat,  cold»  or  damp 
weathei^-of  their  supplies  of  food  being  irregular.,  and 
sometimes  deficient,  sometimes  in  excess— -of  irregu- 
lar progress  in  theur  growth,  and  tbe  whole  time  being 
more  or  less  protracted ;  and  from  all  of  such  causes, 
there  having  resulted  great  increase  of  labor  and  ex- 
pense in  the  management,  diseases  produced  and  great 
nioitBlity  of  worms,  and  the  crop  of  cocoons,  in  quan- 
tity and  quality,  being  very  far  below  a  proper  return. 
If,  notwithstanding  all  these  losses,  a  fair  net  profit  is 
made,  (compared  to  other  branches  of  agriculture,)  or 
even  a  fiur  promise  of  future  profit  Is  in  prospect, 
when  the  worst  first  errors  shall  have  been  avoided, 
it  is  daemed  by  the  culturists  as  sufficient  evidence  of 


tlie  superiority  of  the  simple  and  natural,  over  tbe  ar- 
tificial  method. 

In  this  very  general  opinion,  hekl  ia  this  country, 
by  both  writers  and  practical  cultarists,  we  cannot, 
yet,  concur.  Our  practical  experience  in  reari 
worms,  it  is  true,  has  been  L'mited  to  a  very  small  ex« 
periment ;  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  piesmnptuoua 
either  to  condemn  or  approve,  without  reservation, 
any  practices  of  which  it  is  admitted  we  are  pmcti- 
cally  ignorant.  But  reasoning  from  all  the  known  fticts 
and  circumstances,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  eettaia 
and  accurately  reported  cases  of  success  in  rearing 
worms  on  a  large  scale  upon  the  more  natural  method, 
we  hold  to  the  opinion,  that  the  method  of  regular  an^ 
artificial  temperature  is-  not  otiky  productive  of  the 
greatest  gross  products  from  a  certain  quantity  of  eggs 
and  of  food,  but  is  also  the  safest  and  the  cheapest. 
And  yet,  while  presuming  thus  to  object  to  opmions  so 
generally,  if  not  universally,  received  in  this  country, 
we  feel  some  distrust  of  our  course,  not  only  upon  the 
admitted  ground  of  want  of  practical  experience,  but, 
still  more,  because  of  the  contrary  opinion  of  the  few 
individuals  in  this  country,  whose  opinions  on  this 
subject  deserve  much  respect.  Among  the  highest, 
we  would  place  the  author  of  the  '  Treatise  on  Silk 
Culture,'  which  was  commenced  in  the  last  number 
of  this  journal,  and  of  which  the  continuation  will  be 
furnished  by  the  author  as  soon  as  his  engagements 
may  permit  But  though  willing  to  pay  the  utmost 
respect  to  opposite  views  from  such  sources,  and  ready 
to  yield  to  good  reasons  and  proofs,  whenever  they  are 
brought  forward,  until  so  convinced,  we  shall  still 
maintain  the  superiority  of  the  method  of  artificially 
regulated  temperature,  and  weighed  and  regulated  al- 
k>wances  of  food.  The  reasons  for  this  preference  will 
be  concisely  stated. 

It  is  affirmed  by  scientifie,  intelligent,  and  abo  prac- 
tical silk  culturists  of  Europe,  that  certain  degrees  of 
temperature  are  most  proper  for  silk-worms  in  each  of 
their  various  stages  and  conditions  of  life ;  and  that 
sudden  and  frequent  changes  of  temperature,  even 
though  but  of  a  few  degrees,  (or  much  less  than  oc- 
cur in  the  natural  temperature  of  every  24  hours,)  is 
hurtful  to  their  appetite,  health,  and  future  product. 
It  is  also  aflfamed,  (and  that  wiU  scarcely  be  denied 
by  any  practical  culturist,  or  even  new  experimenter,) 
that  equality  of  temperature,  and  of  other  treatment, 
is  necessaiy  to  produce  equality  and  uniformity  in  the 
successive  changes  of  condition  (or  "  ages*')  of  the 
worms,  and  of  the  duration  of  their  Kves ;  and  the  in- 
fervnce  is  inevitable,  that.  If  such  uniformity  and  re- 
gularity is  totally  wanting,  the  trouble  of  manage- 
ment will  be  greatly  increased,  even  if  no  other  evil 
were  to  be  feared.  It  is  %lso  a  settled  matter  among 
tbe  highest  authorities  in  Europe,  that  in  every  age 
and  successive  change  of  condition  of  the  worms  pro- 
duced from  a  certain  weight  of  eggs,  a  certain  quan- 
tify of  food  is  required,  and  that  they  would  sufier  by 
any  material  diminution ;  and  any  excess  would  cause 
a  waste  of  leaves,  be  additional  trouble  in  clearing 
away  the  litter,  and  annoyance  and  injury  to  tbe 
worms  by  the  previous  accumulation.    Hence  must 
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be  iDferred,  not  only  the  benefit  and  expediency,  but 
the  economy^  both  in  labor  and  expenee,  of  knowing 
bow  much  food  is  neceseaiy,  and  furnishing,  by  care- 
ful selection  and  weighing,  tiiat  precise  allowance  for 
every  day,  and  sometimes  for  every  meal. 

It  may  well  be,  notwithstanding  all  the  long-con- 
tinued and  laborious  investigations  of  Dandolo,  Bona- 
foux,  and  other  scientific  culturists,  that  the  most  per- 
fect rules  of  treatment  may  not  yet  have  been  disco- 
vered. Indeed,  improvements  in  this,  as  in  other  arts, 
are  made  every  year,  and  we  entertain  no  doubt  but 
that  the  inventive  faculties  and  enterprise  of  Ameri- 
cans will  soon  produce  as  much  improvement  in  silk- 
culture,  as  in  other  old  arts,  derived  from  other  coun- 
tries. But  still,  the  principle  of  the  European  method 
will  not  be  the  less  true,  nor  less  important  to  be 
obeerred  in  every  laboratory,  viz.  that  certain  degrees 
of  tempeFstnre,  and  certain  quantities  of  food,  are  best 
for  each  of  the  various  successive  conditions  of  the 
silk-worms.  And  if  this  prinoiple  Is  correct,  it  can- 
not be  proper  or  safe  to  leave  the  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture to  b«  regulated  by  the  chances  of  the  vaiying 
seaaone ;  smd  the  proportions  of  food  by  guessing,  or 
even  by  vireighing,  without  knowing  the  wants  of  the 
worms  at  any  particular  time. 

It  is  not  only  the  scientific  silk-culturists  of  Italy 
and  France,  who,  in  modem  days,  have  maintained 
the  neceeslty  for  the  artificial  method  of  heating.  The 
like  opinion  has  obtained  in  China,  the  natural  region 
of  the  silk-worm;  and  the  like  end  has  been  reached, 
(though  by  very  different,  and  far  less  perfect  means,) 
in  the  practices  which  perhaps  have  prevailed  in  that 
country  for  thousands  of  years.  In  the  extracts  from 
the  curious  old  Chinese  work,  published  in  the  Farm- 
ers' Register,  it  will  be  seen  that  artificial,  and  carefully 
r^golated  heat,  is  directed  to  be  maintained  throughout 
the  rearing ;  and  though  without  thermometers,  other 
means  are  need  to  estimate,  and  thereby  direct,  the  al- 
lowance of  heat  (See  page  282,  vol.  VI,  Farm- 
ers* Register.) 

If  the  Enropean  rules  are  not  absolutely  false— if 
obadience  to  them  is  in  truth  more  beneficial  than  the 
natoral,  simple,  or  chance-directed  methods  of  rearing 
silk-worms — there  can'  be  little  doubt  but  that,  to  pur- 
sue these,  or  other  proper  rules,  strictly  and  carefully, 
it  will  be  foand  economical,  in  labor  of  attendance,  in 
quantity  of  food,  in  the  good  condition,  and  more  rapid 
maturity  of  the  worms,  in  greater  security  against  loss 
by  diMBMfl  and  deaths,  and  in  the  products  of  all  that 
may  live  to  form  cocoons. 

But4>eeaa8e  approving  of  a  very  regular  system  in 
a  lai^  and  estsbllsbed  silk  business,  it  Is  not  meant 
that  such  regularity,  or  even  any  particular  means,  or 
rules,  are  necessary  to  make  first  experiments,  and  to 
meet  with  great  success  in  the  management  of  a  small 
number  of  worms.  No  one  need  wait  to  construct  a 
proper  cocoonery,  or  to  use  any  artificial  temperature, 
to  raise  m  few  thousand  worms.  There  will  be  waste 
of  labor  In  attendance,  because  of  the  want  of  system- 
atic procedure — there  will  be  a  waste  in  the  excess  of 
food  given— and  there  may  be  a  protracted  or  too 
rapid  feeding  time.    But  the  worms,  by  having  plenty 


of  room,  and  plenty  of  food,  may  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  hurtful  variations  of  temperature,  and  may 
produce  better  cocoons  than  the  average  of  regular 
and  large  establishments.  First  attempts  in  feeding 
silkworms  ought  always  to  be  on  a  small  scale;  and  in 
such,  it  is  of  very  little  importance  whether  the  cost 
be  greater  than  is  necessaiy,  or  not,  provided  the  new 
culturist  learns  what  is  proper  for  future  and  laiger 
operations.  Therefore,  we  would  advise  all  who  desire 
to  make  silk,  to  begin  as  soon  as  they  can  command 
enough  of  any  eatable  mulberry  leaves  for  food,  and 
without  any  expensive  apparatus  or  regular  and  exact 
system;  but  to  conl'orm  to  a  proper  system,  by  the 
time  their  business  becomes  established,  and  upon  a 
much  larger  scale. 

Under  the  impressions  stated  above,  we  have  thought 
that,  in  the  present  general  interest  felt  on  the  subject, 
it  would  be  an  acceptable  service  to  the  agricultural 
public,  to  furnish  a  correct  translation  from  one  of  the 
latest  European  treatises,  which  may  be  supposed 
to  contain  the  received  opinions  of  the  culturists  of 
the  highest  anthority,  up  to  the  time  of  the  publica- 
tion. For  this  purpose,  we  have  choser.  Morins'  "Jlfo- 
nuel  de  Vari  d*6lever  et  de  ttdgner  Us  ven-a^toie*  etc., 
published  in  Paris,  1828;  and  have  translated  the  por- 
tion which  directs  the  whole  treatment,  from  the  first 
preparation  for  hatching  the  eggs,  to  the  end  of  feeding 
the  worms,  when  they  are  ready  to  climb,  and  to  spin 
the  cocooDS.  So  far  as  given,  the  text  of  the  author 
has  been  rendered  fully  and  almost  literally ;  as  we  are 
not  of  the  opinion  that  a  translator  has  any  right  to  take 
any  thing  from,  or  add  to,  the  argument,  unless  when 
fully  showing  the  fact  and  its  extent,  and  the  cause  of 
the  privilege  taken.  Many  parts  of  the  directions  are, 
perhaps,  unnecessarily  minute,  end  othen  (especially 
in  re^tfd  to  the  firet  preparations  for  hatching  the  eggp,) 
may  be  totally  useless.  Of  these  the  reader  can  judge 
what  is,  or  is  not,  useful;  taking  care  to  secura  the 
only  important  object,  which  is  to  have  all  the  eggs  to 
hatch  together,  and  at  tbe  proper  time,  and  to  know 
the  pracise  quantity  hatched. 

The  portion  of  the  work  which  treats  of  ttie  various 
kinds  of  mulberry  trees,  and  their  culture,  has  been 
omitted  entiraly,  because  the  more  recent  introduction 
and  rapid  extension  of  the  culture  of  the  more  valua- 
ble monis  muiUeauUtii  or  Chinese  mulberry,  will  near- 
ly supersede  all  other  and  older  kinds  in  this  country. 
Also,  the  portion  of  the  original  work  which  directs 
the  formation  of  the  "hedge,'*  or  shelter  for  tbe  worms 
when  spinning  their  cocoons,  has  not  been  given,  be- 
cause better  modes  have  already  been  discovered  in 
this  country,  which,  as  well  as  a  plan  of  a  good  labora- 
tory, will  be  particularly  described  in  a  future  article. 
This  translation  therefore  embraces  only  the  entire 
hatching  and  feeding  time. 

It  was  not  until  alter  (his  translation  had  been 
written,  that  we  obtained  tbe  first  sight  of  the  manual 
of  silk  culture,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  by  order  of  the  Honse  of 
Representatives,  and  published  in  1828  (Document 
168.)  It  was  manifest,  upon  examination,  that  our 
French  author,  Morin,  and  the  translator,  compiler,  or 
author  of  the  manual  prepared  by  direction  of  our  go- 
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rmam^mU  Attw  their  mstruttions  for  the  hatching  and 
fcading,  though  through  different  channels,  from  the 
•ame  remote  source,  and  the  highest  authority,  Dan- 
polo's  woric.  Of  course  there  is  a  general  similarity, 
and  often  indeed  identity  of  substance  in  the  descrip- 
tions  and  directioDS>>  as  must  be  expected  in  any  differ- 
•nt  tiestifles  drawn  principally,  however  circuitously 
and  remotely,  from  a  common  source.  Still,  there 
aia  imperfections  of  form,  and  manifest  errors  of  ver- 
•ioDi  (in  mistakes  of  the  author's  meaning,)  so  great 
and  so  important,  in  the  manual  published  by  order  of 
the  government,  that  we  had  no  reason  to  consider  our 
own  labor  as  thereby  rendered  u:ieless,  or  superseded 
by  the  prior,  though  unknown,  work  of  another,  who 
is  compiler  and  author,  as  well  as  translator.  This 
eombination  of  characters  is  the  first  and  great  objec- 
tion to  the  treatise  in  question;  for  though  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  writer  is  generally  merely  a  very  free 
translator,  from  a  work  of  very  high  authority,  yet 
he  often  intermixes  the  instructions  or  statements  of 
others,  and  often  his  own,  without  distinguishing  be- 
tween them.  It  follows,  that  the  reader  is  left  to 
guess,  from  the  context,  whether  he  is  receiving  instruc- 
tion upon  the  high  authority  of  Dandolo,  the  perhaps 
questionable  authority  of  others,  or  from  the  American 
writer  of  the  document,  whose  authority  on  practical 
silk  culture,  like  our  own,  deserves  no  respect  whatever. 
The  French  work  from  which  this  translation  is 
made,  is  one  of  a  number  of  manuals,  upon  almost  every 
useful  science  and  art,  which,  though  so  many  separate 
treatises,  when  taken  toe^ether  form  the  *Lihraire  En- 
cyclopiiUque,'  This  general  and  extensive  work  was 
prspared  by  the  combined  labors  of  a  number  of  sci- 
entific and  literary  men,  and  upon  much  the  same 
general  plan  as  was  conducted  the  'Library  of  Usefhl 
Knowledge'  in  England.  It  may  be  inferred  of 
any  one  of  the  separate  "Manueh**  which  have  re- 
cently been  published  under  this  plan  in  France,  that 
it  presents  the  latest  and  most  correct  information,  and 
what  is  there  received  as  the  best  system  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  which  it  treats.  This  inference  was 
our  ground  for  supposing  that  this  treatise  would  fnr- 
hish  such  instructions  as  are  deemed  correct  by  the 
best  silk  eulturists  of  the  present  time  in  Italy  and 
France,  or  those  regions  of  Europe,  where  the  art  of 
rearing  silk- worms  has  been  investigated  with  the  most 
careftil  and  scientific  labor,  and  where  the  practical  re- 
sults have  been  the  most  profitable,  and  the  products 
the  most  abundant. — Ed.  Far.  Reo. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Of  ih0  hatching  of  the  siik-wofms*  eggs. 

Among  the  preliroinarleei  to  be  observed  in  the 
disposition  necessary  to  make  for  the  hatching  the 
egjrs,  after  having  detached  them  from  the  cloth 
or  paper  upon  which  they  have  been  preserved 
vince  they  were  laid,  the  most  important  is  to  enb- 
mit  them  to  a  temperature  a  little  raised ;  as  much 
for  obtaining  them  vigorous,  and  to  preserve  them 
eapable  of  fblfilling  the  end  propoeed,  as  to  make 
them  batch  altogether.  It  has  not  been  very  long 
•iDce,  for  this  purpose,  recourse  was  had  to  the 
heat  of  dunghills,  of  beds,  of  kitchens  and  other 
places ;  now  t|iey  construct  hot-housee,  or  warm 


green-hoosea,  precisely  like  thoae  which  garden- 
ers  use  ibr  obtaining  flowers  in  winter.  From 
the  moment  at  which  the  eggs  are  exposed  to 
ihls  heat,  they  undergo,  all  together,  the  samo 
conditions;  and,  whatever  may  be  their  number, 
they  almost  all  reach  the  end  desired  in  the  same 
time.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  bring  to  bear 
unremitting  care  and  attention,  and  great  watch- 
tulnew ;  for  without  these,  the  whole  brood  would 
be  injured  or  destroyed.  Supposing  then,  that 
the  operator  is  provWed  with  thermometers,  hatch- 
inff  stoves,  Ice,  as  will  be  hereafter  described,  we 
will  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  hatching  oC  the 

worms.  ^  ^        

1.  To  prepare  the  eggs  to  hatch,  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  they  should  have  been  well  fecun- 
dated, and,  above  all,  well  preserved,  m  the  cli- 
mates of  France,  to  the  latler  part  of  April,  or 
firet  days  of  May.  The  cloths,  to  whidi  the 
eggs  are  attached,  are  plunged  into  comrooo  wa- 
ter, and  suffered  to  remain  six  minutes,  that  the 
mucilaginous  matter,  by  which  the  eggs  adhere, 
may  be  dissolved.  The  water  is  then  suffered  to 
be  drained  from  the  cloths,  fbr  ten  minutes,  and 
the  eggs  are  then  carefully  scraped  oflf  with  a  roifa- 
ble  instrument,  [such  as  an  ivory  paper-lblder,  ora 
snatula,]  which  may  be  done  with  moch  faeiiity. 
The  egss  are  collected,  for  the  purpose  of  pouring 
them  off  successively,  and  until  none  arc  left  upon 
the  cloths.  We  mav,  in  any  kind  of  vessel,  do 
it  in  half  an  hour.  JBefore  separating  the  eggs, 
there  is  poured  over  them  a  little  water,  which 
serves  to  wash  them.  All  which  swim  on  the  wa- 
ter are  thrown  awav.  For  this  operation  five 
minutes  are  sufficient.  It  has  been  noticed  that 
egirs  which  had  been  laid  in  a  cokl  and  moist  tem- 
perature, and  are  yellow,  [the  mark  of  not  being 
fecundated,)  yet  are  heavy  enough  to  sink  in  the 
water  to  the  Iwtiom  of  the  vessel.  AH  are  next 
poured  upon  a  sieve,  or  rather  upon  a  thin  moolrn 
cloth,  to  separate  the  eggs  fh>m  the  water.  The 
egcB  are  ihea  put  into  weak  wine,  either  red  or 
white.  Some  persons  aflerwards  wash  them  again 
in  another  water,  and  that  causes  no  marked  dif- 
ference; but  prudence  requires  that  the  egga 
should  not  be  left  too  long  in  the  wine,  because  it 
hardens  them  very  moch,  which  retards  their 
hatching.  They  should  be  withdrawn  fK>m  the 
wine  afler  ten  RHOutes.  The  temptatioo  of  gain 
alone  has  induced  the  dealers  in  eggs  to  dip  them 
in  high-colored  wine,  by  which  the  ei^  all  ac- 
quire the  color  natural  to  those  well  fecundated, 
even  when  they  are  worth  nothing.  This  fraud  it  is 
necessary  fbr  bnyers  to  be  guarded  against.  Whilst 
in  the  wine,  the  effgs  should  be  separated  from 
each  other,  by  being  soflly  rubbed,  then  stirred, 
shaken,  and  poured  out  with  a  eertaio  dogtet  of 
quickness,  by  which  the  heaviest,  which  are  all 
excellent,  are  easily  separated  from  the  light  aad 
unfruitful.  The  wine  is  separated  and  the  egga 
spread  upon  new  dry  cloths,  until  the^  are  com- 
pletely dried,  which  requires  forty-eight  hours. 
They  ate  then  kept  in  earthen  or  porcelain  plates, 
in  beds  of  six  to  eight  Hnes*  of  thiekness,  umtl  il  is 

*  The  weights  and  measures  stated  in  this  transla- 
tion are  French,  and  hoih  exceed  the  American  in 
about  the  same  propoition.  Six  French  feet  are  equaJ 
to  six  feet  and  tour  inches  American  measure.  The 
French  foot,  like  the  American  or  £B|r|tsfa,  is  divided 
into  12  inches,  and  the  inch  iato  It  Imes.    Sev«& 
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datirod  to  make  them  hatch.  They  must  be  pro- 
tected (rom  light  and  from  humidity;  and,  provided 
ihat  the  temperature  is  kept  at  between  46  to  69 
degrees  [of  Fahreobeit's  thermometer,]  it  is  suf- 
ficieoL*  All  these  attentions  do  not  require  more 
than  an  hour  and  a  half. 

2.  In  order  to  be  able  to  establish  the  tempera- 
ture whwh  suits  best  for  hatching  of  the  silk- 
worms, and  in  order  to  reflate  it  and  keep  it  al- 
ways equali  it  is  necessary  ibr  the  conductor  of 
the  business  to  have  at  his  disposition,  and  under 
his  eyes,  a  well  eonstructed  and  well  graduated 
thermometer.  For  that  purpose,  those  of  mercu- 
ry are  best ;  but  as  these,  if  large,  are  very  dear, 
M«  Lagarde,  optician  at  Paris,  (Quai  de  Gevres, 
No.  10,)  makes  thorn  of  spirit  of  wine,  with  which 
it  is  impossible  to  commit  errors.  He  has  con- 
structed them  upon  the  plan  of  a  physician  of 
Milan,  and  by  instructions  of  M.  Dandofo  himself. 
For  'Uha  distance  marked  from  the  freezing  to  the 
boiling  point  upon  ordinary  thermometers  is  too 
small,  the  degrees  are  too  near  together,  which 
sometimes  causes  mistakes  to  be  mi^e.  To  avoid 
thisinoonvenieoee,  I  have  made,  for  the  hatching- 
room,  thermometen  with  long  scales,  the  distance 
from  the  mark  of  one  degree  to  another  being  equal 
to  that  often  degrees  of  common  thermometers.  In 
this  manner,  1  have  been  able  to  divide  each  de- 
gree into  five  fractions,  which  are  easily  distin- 
guished, even  at  some  distance.  Thus,  the  least 
changes  of  the  temperature  oi  the  apartment  may 
be  peroeived.  These  thermometers  have  a  sign 
which  indicates  the  point  at  which  the  column  of 
colored  spirit  ol'  wine  ought  to  stop."  It  will  be 
most  proper  then,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  in 
a  manner  as  certain  as  it  is  possible  to  do,  to  pro- 
cure thermometers  of  this  kind.t 

8,  The  hot-house  hatching  room  is  made  of  a 
•mall  apartment,  12  feet  square,  of  whkh  the 
walls  [of  brkk]  are  quite  dry,  and  in  the  midst  of 
which,  on  one  side,  must  be  placed  a  furnace  made 
of  baked  earth,  or  rather  of  very  light  bricks. 
The  furnace,  or  stove,  should  be  capable  of  being 
heated  with  but  Uttle  fuel,  and  gradually,  in  order 
that  it  may  prolong  and  preserve  its  heat  as  much 
as  possible,  or  that  it  may  be  augmented  or  dimin- 
ished, as  required,  without  letting  any  smoke  get 
into  the  room.  Thermometers  should  be  placed 
at  proper  distances,  to  mark  and  show  that  the 
heat  is  every  where  the  same ;  fbr,  if  it  is  certain 
that  all  the  eggs  of  caterpillars  do  not  come  to  the. 
hatching  point  until  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere 
hot  enough  to  cause  the  germ  of  life  to  l^e  deve- 
loped, ajod  as  silk-worms  in  our  elimates  cannot 
certainly  obtain  the  degree  of  heat  which  they 
would  noeei  with  in  those  regkms  whence  they 
were  bcooght  originally,  it  is  then  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  supply  that  temperature,  in  order  to 
make  them  hatch  together,  and  that  they  may  be 

pounds  French,  are  seven  pounds  end  twelve  ounces 
Amerietn  weight.— Tkanslatok. 

*  In  the  onginal,  the  degrees  of  temperature  are 
marked  by  Reaumur's  scale,  which  are  chanjced  to  their 
equindents  in  Fabrenheit'ii  throaghout  this  tranala- 
tlon.-^Tm. 

fThs  degrees  mariced  on  Reaumur's  tbermoneter, 
the  kind  imrred  to  ia  the  text,  are  each  equal  to  2| 
degraes  of  Fahrenheit's,  which  is  used  in  England  and 
the  United  States.  Therefore,  the  objection  made  to 
the  sBBsU  divisions  of  the  degree,  does  not  so  nrach 
apply  here  as  in  France.— T». 


developed  in  the  same  manner.  There  should 
be  arranged,  in  advance,  trays  of  wicker-work, 
or  hurdles,  or  moveable  frames,  or  shelves  of  fir, 
fixed  near  the  walls  by  means  of  cross-pieces, 
which  are  implanted  in  the  walls  in  such  manner 
as  not  to  leave  between  each  two  but  22  inches  of 
interval,  to  place  upon  them  the  neccssai^  boxes, 
constructed  of  paste- board,  or  of  veiy  thm  white 
wood.  The  boxes  of  paste-board  should  be  8 
inches  square,  with  sides  half  an  inch  high,  for  an 
ounce  of  eggs  to  each.  When  it  is  desired  to 
place  more  eggs  than  this  quantity,  wooden  boxes 
are  provided,  of  greater  or  less  length  and  breadth, 
and  with  edges  more  or  less  elevated,  upon  which 
their  respective  numbers  are  to  be  marked.  They 
are  placed  near  each  other,  leaving  betweeu 
each  two  an  interval  of  two  inches  width ;  and 
placed  alivays  at  a  convenient  height  to  be  exa- 
mined at  the  ease  of  the  manager,  and  for  him  to 
be  able  to  move  the  eggs,  from  time  to  time^  with 
a  wooden  spatula,  or  shallow  spoon,  which  serves 
well  to  stir  the  eggs,  without  risk  of  crushmg  them. 

By  means  of  very  sensible  thermometers,  it  will 
be  very  easily  perceived  which  are  the  places  in 
the  hatohing-room  where  the  heai  is  lowest;  and 
thus  it  will  bo  known  where  to  put  the  eggs  of 
which  it  is  desired  to  advance  or  retard  the  hatch- 
ing, according  as  the  season  ma^  have  been  fa- 
vorable or  unfavorable  to  the  putting  forth  of  the 
leaves.  By  also  adding  some  light  tables,  upon 
which  may  be  deposited  the  boxes  in  which  the 
worms  are  hatched,  they  can  easily  be  changed 
from  place  to  place  on  the  shelves,  at  will,  and  as 
required. 

With  one  window  of  large  glass,  the  room  will 
be  well  enough  lighted.  The  light  can  do  no 
harm  to  worms  ol  the  first  age;  and  if  there  is 
need  to  moderate  the  heat,  there  may  he  fitted  in 
the  sash  a  moveable  pane  of  glass,  which  will  be 
opened  or  closed  according  to  the  degree  of  heat 
desired  to  be  maintained,  or  there  may  be  con- 
structed an  opening  in  the  door,  or,  belter  still,  en 
air-hole  or  ventilator  through  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  to  be  opened  or  shut  by  means  of  a  trap- 
door. When  the  hatching  of  the  worms  is  finished, 
this  hatchinff-room  shoiiiid  be  put  to  the  common 
uses  of  a  laboratory,  or  feeding-room ;  and  in  it 
may  be  placed  worms  to  be  fed  and  reared,  unless 
subsequent  hatchings  are  desired  to  be  made. 

4.  To  properiv  order  the  time  of  hatching  the 
worms,  there  will  be  need  to  observe  the  progress 
of  atmospheric  temperature,  compared  to  the  put-* 
ting  forth  of  the  leaves ;  and  ten  days  before  the 
worms  are  desired  to  be  out  of  the  egg,  they 
should  be  put  into  the  boxes.  The  time  should  be 
noted,  and  written  down,  when  each  parcel  of  eggs 
entered  the  hatching  room,  with  the  nnmber  of 
the  box  which  contained  each  parcel.  By  giving 
spaces  between  the  boxei),  it  will  be  impossihle  (or 
one  parcel  to  be  mixed  with  another.  The  wicker 
hurdles,  or  other  moveable  frames,  will  be  cover- 
ed with  paper  in  the  hatching- room,  which  should 
be  heated  from  the  first  moment  to  64  degrees  ol* 
heat,  and  so  kept  tor  two  consecutive  days.  The 
third  day,  the  heat  must  be  raised  to  06  degrees ; 
the  fourth,  to  68 ;  the  fiflh  to  71 ;  the  sixth  to  73 ; 
the  seventh  to  75 ;  the  eighth  to  77;  the  ninth  to 
80 :  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelvth,  to  82  degrees. 

By  the  signs  which  we  are  going  to  indicate,  it 
will  be  very  easy  to  know  the  precise  time  when 
the  hatching  of  the  worms  is  to  be  expected.  For 
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tbe  eggs,  which  were  of  an  mh-eolored  gray,  be- 
come more  or  lest  black ;  they  then  pass  to  violet, 
then  to  a  yellowish  gray,  and  finally  to  a  dull 
white ;  although  those  eggs  which  may  have  been 
washed  in  very  high-colored  wine,  will  retain  the 
reddish  tint  to  the  time  when  the  worms  come  ouf. 

OHen,  before  placing  the  eggs  in  the  heated 
room,  to  make  them  hatch,  they  are  made  to  un- 
dergo what  is  called  maceration ;  which  is  done 
by  enclosing  them  in  little  hairs,  which  are  placed 
under  cushions,  between  mattresses,  or  in  woollen 
coverlets.  Prom  time  to  time  they  aie  moved, 
stirred,  and  this  operation  is  used  only  to  hasten 
the  hatching  of  the  worms.  This  method  is  so 
much  the  more  uncertain,  as  it  is  as  impossible  to 
know  exactly  what  degree  of  heat  the  eggs  may 
have  undergone  in  advance,  as  to  guess  what  de- 
gree will  be  necessary  to  effect  the  hatching  pro- 
perly. It  is  not  necessary  thus  to  grope  our  way 
to  an  object,  in  the  dark,  when  it  is  possible  to 
arrive  at  it  with  confidence  and  certainty.* 

In  every  ejrg  exposed  to  a  state  of  heat  contimi- 
ed  for  some  time,  the  embryo  which  it  incloses  ac- 
quires its  degree  of  perfection,  and  the  worm  is 
finally  hatched.  Inaeed,  when  the  eggs  have 
been  preserved  from  one  season  to  another  in  a 
mild  temperature,  there  is  no  need  of  so  great  a 
heat  in  the  hatching-room.  They  may  eveii  hatch 
spontaneously  and  unexpectedly,  and  before  the 
vegetation  of  the  mulberri''  has  yet  put  forth,  if* 
kept  in  a  temperature  of  65  to  59  degrees.  It  is 
then  important  and  essential  to  apply  the  strictest 
attention ;  for  it  is  an  absolute  and  totally  unne- 
cessary loss  when  the  young  worms  perish  be- 
cause their  food  is  not  ready  to  be  used.  To  have 
them  to  hatch  a  little  too  soon  is  a  ffreat  injury ; 
but  a  few  days  too  late  is  not  so.  But  when  the 
hatching  has  once  commenced,  it  would  be  hurtful 
to  the  worms  to  have  it  retarded,  and  their  deve- 
lopement  would  greatly  sufTer.f 

*  All  these  preparatoiy  steps  are  unnecessaiy  to  the 
yoQTig  bspnaer,  who  does  not  intend,  or  is  not  prepar- 
ed, to  pursue  the  strict  rules  of  procedore  afterwards, 
throagn  tbe  feeding  time.  For  such  perMns,  almost  all 
the  irood  egi^s  will  batch  jast  as  well,  as  they  stick  to 
the  M  papers  where  they  were  laid.  Bat  it  should  be  ob- 
served, that  all  the  preparatioDii  described  above  are  not 
for  the  pnrpofle  of  makina^  good  eggs  hatch  more  sare- 
ly,  but  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  worthless  eggs, 
and  the  gammy,  and  eveiy  other  foreigrn  matter,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  know  exactly  the  qeantily  of  eggs  that  wiff  a  great  number  of  hairs,  remarkable  for  their 


hatch.    It  is  essential  to  the  correctness  of  all  the  fu 
tare  operatioDs,  to  know  precisely  the  weight  of 
egKs.~Tm. 

t  Dandolo  says  that  the  eggs  which  have  been  sab- 
jeeted  to  the  process  of  maceiatioD,  or  otherwise  kept 
through  winter  in  a  mild  temperature,  will  hatch  ear- 
lier (sometimes  4  or  5  days  earlier,)  than  tbe  eggs 
kept  in  a  much  colder  state,  though  both  parcels  are 
•QDJected  to  the  same  heat  and  treatment  in  the  stove- 
room,  daring  tiie  hatching  process.  Hence  tbe  import- 
ance of  previously,  as  well  as  daring  that  process, 
keeping  tbe  eggs  always  at  certain  and  known  de- 

Srees  oif  temperatore.  And  as  tbe  extension  of  the 
me  required  for  batehlng,  or  otherwise  the  ineiessed 
heat,  is  not  so  objectionable  as  any  anceitainty  in  cal- 
culation, or  difference  in  the  times  of  the  wonns  leav- 
ing the  eggs,  it  would  seem  that  it  would  be  best  to 
keep  the  eggs  in  the  teroperatare  of  a  deep  dry  ceUar, 
or  an  ice-house.  Then  the  time  of  hatching  under  a 
certain  temperature,  and  other  like  circumstances, 
would  be  precisely  and  always  the  same,  and  would  be 
well  known  in  advancc^-Ta. 


It  is  only  at  the  moment  when  the  e|rg  ac- 
quires the  dull  white  color,  that  the  worm  is  en- 
tirely formed,  and  ready  to  hatch ;  it  may  then  be 
easily  distinguished  through  a  maffnilying  glasa. 
At  that  stage,  there  should  be  placed  upon  the 
eggs,  covering  pieces  of  white  paper,  pierced,  be- 
fore-hand, with  numerous  little  holes,  made  by 
an  awl  or  needle  of  suitable  size.  Or  very  open 
muslin  may  be  used  instead.  To  collect  the  young 
worms,  there  roust  be  laid  upon  the  papers  some 
very  small  shoots  of  mulberry,  with  the  young 
leaves  at  their  extremities.  These  are  to  be  supplied 
as  needed ;  and  on  them  the  worms  will  collect, 

Smd  may  be  easily  removed,)  afler  they  dimb  up 
rough  the  holes  in  the  paper.  These  branches 
niso  serve  to  prevent  any  of  the  worms  from  wan- 
dering out  of  their  proper  boxes. 

The  worms  which  climb  upon  the  paper  the 
first  day,  are  often  so  few  in  number,  that  it  will 
be  cheaper  to  get  rid  of  them  imroediatelv,  and 
to  take  care  only  of  the  multitude  that  will  come 
out  in  the  two  succeeding  days.  The  first  few,  if 
preserved,  as  they  would  keep  in  advanee  of  the 
great  number,  would  trouble  the  order  to  be  esta- 
blished for  the  developement  and  raising  of  tbe 
others. 

For  collecting  the  wonns  as  they  are  hatched, 
the  small  branches  of  mulberry  are  to  be  preferred 
to  single  leaves ;  because  tlie  latter  might,  by  their 
weight,  keep  down  the  little  worms,  and  prevent 
their  climbing  above ;  and  the  greater  part  might 
perish  fh>m  being  unable  to  surmount  this  obetacle. 
All  the  worms  which  are  made  to  hatch  in  the 
manner  described  above,  by  means  of  the  stove, 
possess  a  force  and  vigor  which  is  marked  by  their 
deep  chestnut  color.  Healthy  worms  are  never 
reddish,  and  still  less  black.  When  newly  hatched, 
and  seen  as  placed  upon  the  sheet  of  perforated 
paper,  they  appear  to  form  a  downy  bed,  spread 
out  over  the  whole,  in  which  are  distinguished  an 
infinite  number  of  animalcules,  with  heads  raised, 
which  are  surmounted  with  black  and  shining 
muzzles.  The  whole  extent  of  their  bodies  is 
then  stuck  fbll  of  very  small  hairs,  with  some  of  a 
little  greater  size.  Their  ciUicle,  already  white,  is 
developed  according  as  they  advance  in  aire,  and 
the  hairiness  disappears  gradually.  In  hokinfg  at 
the  worms  through  a  magnifying  glass,  their  white 
skin  is  perceived  very  distinctly  at  the  insertion  of 
the  head.    Their  tails  are  also  seen  to  be  set  with 


lenffth. 

When  the  worms  are  about  coming  oat  of  the 
eggs  (by  aid  of  artificial  heat,)  in  the  hatching- 
room,  there  roust  be  placed  at  suitable  distances 
basins  of  water,  to  moisten  the  inclosed  air.  This 
is  to  prevent  a  too  great  degree  of  dryness  iniuring 
their  developement  T*he  hatching  is  also  favor- 
ed by  moving  the  eggs,  from  time  to  time,  with  a 
woorlen  spatula ;  and  this  movement  becomes  po 
much  the  more  useful,  and  even  necessary,  as  the 
moment  of  hatching  is  approached. 

Nothing  is  lost  by  these  operations;  and,  by 
omitting  them,  the  inoonveniencea  caused  by  the 
failure,  mifrht  greatly  and  injuriously  influence  the 
worms  during  the  whole  remainder  of  their  short 
existence.  It  is  even  highly  to  be  desired,  in  the 
departments  of  France,  where  the  raising  of  silk- 
worms is  a  general  object  of  industry,  that  the 
government,  as  a  means  of  augmenting  and  aiding 
1  the  business,  should  establish  in  everysmaiJ  dis- 
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trict,  a  pubiic  hot^house,  (or  hatching  in  common 
the  eg$^  belonging  to  alt  the  neighooring  culiu- 
rists.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  in  thus  charg- 
ing with  the  business  an  intelligent  man,  well  in- 
structed in  the  art  of  hatching  the  eggs,  it  would 
contribute  much  to  diminish  the  losses  met  wiih  in 
every  year's  stock  of  eggs ;  which  losses  occur  for 
want  of  care,  or  in  consequence  of  the  procedure 
under  a  blind  routine  of  practice,  established  by 
custom,  and  adhered  to  through  ignorance  or  pre* 
judice. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Of  the  smaU  laboratory. 

I.  If  the  too  great  heat^  accompanied  by  dryness 
of  the  air  which  surrounds  them,  is  injurious  to  the 
worms,  when  about  to  hatch,  it  is  not  the  less  ne- 
cessary to  use  the  utmost  care  that  they  may  not  be 
exposed  to  the  least  cold,  even  though  it  should  be 
for  but  R>rty-eight  hours.  The  place  in  which  they 
are  to  pass  their  lives  will  be  proportioned  in  nize 
to  the.  number  of  worms  which  are  to  be  collected 
there  ;  and  it  should  be  calculated  in  advance  what 
space  they  will  require  to  occupy,  in  proportion  as 
they  grow  larger,  and  also  what  space  will  be  re- 
quired, so  as  not  too  much  to  affect  the  purity  of 
the  air.  It  is  known  by  experience,  that  the  new- 
ly hatched  worms  of  as  many  eggs  as  would  have 
weighed  an  ounce,  will  occupy  a  space  of  7  or  8 
square  feet  to  the  time  of  the  first  moulting;  that 
it  must  be  extended  to  15  or  16  feet  to  the  second, 
andthea  to  95  ieet  to  the  third  moulting.  The 
number  of  shelves,  or  of  frames  or  hurdles,  should 
be  in  proportion  to  these  measures,  so  that  the 
ivorms  may  neither  be  troubled,  nor  heaped  on 
each  other.  The  shelves  or  horales  should  be  22 
incheif  apart,  in  perpendicular  distance,  and  fur- 
nished with  6aper  with  upright  borders,  to  prevent 
the  worms  falling  off.  These  sheets  of  paper,  as 
well  BM  of  the  boxes,  should  be  numbered,  in  order 
that  no  errer  shall  be  committed  by  changing 
their  places,  and  to  be  able  to  attend  to  the  worms 
in  the  proper  order  of  their  age,  until  their  com- 
plete developement. 

In  the  first  or  small  laboratory  should  be  placed 
two  thermometers.  It  is  to  be  so  arrangea  as  to 
be  suitably  heated,  either  by  a  stove,  or  by  two 
small  chimnevs  at  the  comers.  The  windows 
and  doora  will  be  placed  so  as  to  give  enough 
light,  and  permit  sufficient  ventilation.  The  tem- 
perature IB  to  be  kept  constantly  at  75  degrees,  al- 
wavs  from  5  to  7  less  than  in  the  hatching  room; 
and  progressively  according  as  the  worm  ad- 
vances m  age  and  becomes  strong.  But  when 
the  season  is  cold,  and  the  leaves  backward,  this 
heat  is  lowered  to  71  de^ees,  and  even  to  68, 
which  is  the  lowest  admissible  temperature. 

The  prudent  culturist,  says  M.  Dandolo,  has 
done  all  that  depends  upon  his  care,  when  he  has 

Kut  the  eggs  into  the  stove-room  at  the  lime  that 
e  saw  the  sprouts  of  the  mulberry  trees  well  de- 
veloped, and  the  weather  fair  and  warm.  !(  af- 
terwardisi  the  weather  suddenly  changes  to  cold, 
as  took  place  in  1814,  it  is  a  highly  important 

EDwer  to  be  able,  without  danger,  to  retard  the 
atching  of  the  worms,  and  to  prolong  (or  some 
days  their  two  first  ages.  To  obtain  this  great 
advantage,  there  is  nothing  else  to  do,  if  it  is  the 
first  day  that  the  worms  are  placed  in  the  small 
Jaboratoryi  but  to  lower,  after  four  or  five  hours,  to 


73  degrees  the  temperature  which  before  stood  at 
75,  and  (bur  or  five  houps  after  to  71,  and  the  next 
day  to  68,  if  that  should  be  necessary.  This  coot* 
ing  of  the  air  diminishes  the  appetite  of  the 
worms,  gradually  and  without  danger;  and  by 
this  means  are  hindered  the  modifications  which, 
Qjt  the  75th  degree,  would  have  led  sooner  to  the 
moulting.  At  75  degrees,  the  first  moulting  (or 
casting  off  the  first  skin  of  the  worms)  would  be 
accomplished  in  five  days;  but  six  or  seven  are 
necessary  at  the  reduced  temperature.  The  se- 
cond moulting  is  completed  in  four  days  at  75  de- 
grees; but  requires  more  than  six  clays,  if  the 
temperature  is  between  68  and  71.  Thus  it  may 
be  seen  how  the  culturist,  who  is  prudent  and  in- 
telligent, by  thus  prolonging  the  two  first  ages, 
may  gain  seven  to  eight  days  of  time  to  ward  oft* 
the  dangers  of  an  inclement  season.  There  may 
be  also  gained  some  days  in  the  course  of  the 
other  ages,  as  will  be  seen  herealler.  This  gain 
of  time  for  the  leaves  to  grow,  as  will  be  rewlily 
perceived,  may  be  a  very  great  advantage. 

The  tables  annexed  at  the  end  of  Bandolo's 
work  show  that  in  1813  the  worms  had  climbed 
(to  bei^in  to  spin  their  cocoons,)  in  81  days;  and 
that  28  were  necessary  in  1814,  to  give  the  time 
required  for  the  mulberry  leaves  to  ripen.  1  do 
not  include  in  these  seven  days  of  gain  the  three 
of  retarding  the  hatching  of  the  eggs,  which 
might  have  been  usod,  when  delay  is  required 
still  earlier. 

Those  persons  who  will  not  take  this  care,  and 
who  do  not  employ  any  of  the  means  indicated  l>y 
art  to  prevent  tne  ill  effects  of  inclement  weather, 
would  be  obliged  to  throw  away  all  the  worms 
hatched  too  soon,  or  otherwise  to  strip  the  mul- 
berry trees  so  completely,  that  they  would  offer 
leaves  of  bad  quality  for  the  adult  age  of  the 
worms. 

These  considerations  ought  to  cause  to  be  gene- 
rally felt  the  necessity  for  retarding,  rather  than 
hastening,  the  putting  the  eggs  to  hatch;  especial- 
ly as  knowing  that,  with  a  good  method  of  taking 
care  of  the  i¥orms,  there  is  nothing  to  (ear  from 
some  days  of  hot  weather;  which  would  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  complete  the  last  moultings 
some  days  sooner.  It  Is  besides  certain,  that  the 
silk-worms  which  are  retarded  choose  the  leaves 
suitable  to  theJr  age,  and  particulariy  the  ripest 
leaves,  when  they  are  in  their  last  age;  the  time* 
decisive  of  the  profits  of  the  proprietor,  as  the 
worm  then  acquires  all  its  value. 

II.  Afier  bemg  hatched,  if  it  is  intended  to  raise 
the  silk-worms  in  the  same  place,  the  little  branch- 
es of  mulberry,  scattered  over  the  whole  extent  of 
the  perforated  papers,  which  cover  the  little  boxes 
after  being  filled  whh  worms,  are  placed  in  the 
boxes,  upon  the  little  table,  (or  board,  suspended 
by  a  wire,  or  by  strings,)  which  is  to  serve  \o 
transport  them  to  the  small  laboratory.  There, 
upon  other  and  thicker  sheets  of  paper,  numbered 
and  marked  like  the  boxes,  should  be  taken  those 
boxes  which  bear  the  same  numbers;  and  the  ta- 
ble being  placed  upon  the  edges  of  the  hurdles,  it 
will  be  easy  to  lay  hokl  of  the  perforated  paper 
upon  which  the  worms  are,  and,  by  means  of  the 
the  branches  which  support  them,  to  make  them 
slide  off,  to  the  papers  placed  upon  the  hurdles. 
To  effect  this  more  safely  than  with  the  fingers, 
(which  always  endanger  the  Worms,)  a  little  hook 
made  of  wire,  may  beadvantageously  used.  Care 
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should  be  titken  to  plnea  all  the  little  bninf  hes  at 
miiiahle  distances,  so  that  they,  bb  well  as  the  in- 
tervals between,  can  be  covered  equally  with 
leaves;  and  that  the  worms  may  be  distributed 
equally  every  where.  The  space  which  they 
ousrht  then  to  occupy,  is  20  inches  square.  Tftie 
sheetfi  of  siroog  paper  ought  to  be  23  incbes  long 
and  21  broad.  Of  these,  the  worms  should  not 
occupy  tmt  10  inches  square,  in  the  middle ;  and 
the  worms  hatched  ftxmi  one  ounce  of  eggs,  will 
therefore  require  four  of' such  paper  sheets^  That 
will  suffice  until  the  end  of  the  first  RMMiitIng ;  for 
their  extent  of  surlnce  being  four-times  that  oTthe 
Uttle  box,  there  will  be  no  need  of  moving  the 
worms  at  all,  during  that  lime.  The  worme 
should  then  be  fod  with  a  few  young  and  very 
tender  leaves,  cut  up  equally  into  small  pieces, 
spread  equally  upon  and  between  the  branches,  in 
order  that  the  worms  may  cover  them  reguJarly. 
And  if,  by  chance,  the  worms  should  gather  to- 
gether too  thickly  in  some  places,  some  whole 
leaves  should  be  put  on  these  places,  and  after 
enough  of  the  worms  have  crept  upon  them,  these 
leaves  should  be  put  in  spots  the  least  supplied 
before.  These  should  be  led  as  the  first ;  but  ao- 
thing  should  be  given  to  them  t>eibrethe  sheet*  of 
paper  are  completely  furnished,  in  order  that  ihi9f 
may  all  together  receive  their  second  OMal. 

As  the  whole  number  of  worms  designed  to  be 
raised  together,  will  scarcely  hatch  in  less  time 
than  48  hours,  all  the  earliest  hatching  will  have 
gained  some  increase  of  size  before  the  last  ap- 
pear, which  dtlierenoe  of  time  is  caused  by  the 
difference  of  heat  in  different  parts  of  the  room. 
But  this  difference  of  sise  wilt  disappear  soon, 
upon  giving  the  most  food  to  the  latest  hatched 
worms.  They  will  soon  be  as  large  as  the  oMer 
ones. 

After  all  that  has  been  said,  it  may  easily  be 
imagined  that  there  will  of\en  be  more  than  three 
days  required  to  hatch  all  the  silk-worms  desired 
to  be  obtained  from  a  certain  quantity  of  eggs. 
For,  if  the  moths,  according  to  the  temperature 
in  which  they  are  kept,  take  from  ten  to  filleen 
days  to  appear,  and  come  out  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  cocoons,  it  is  cfoar  that  their  eggs  will  also  be 
laid  io  the  same  space  of*  between  ten  and  fifteen 
days.  Bat  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  why 
eggs  which  are  all  put  to  hatch  the  same  day,  ex- 
posed to  the  same  degree  of  heat,  do  not  permit 
their  worms  to  come  out  at  the  same  time.  It 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the  peculiar  constitution 
of  each  egg,  and  the  care  taken  to  confine  them 
to  the  degree  of  temperature  which  suits  them  best. 

li  is  not  the  less  true  that  a  culrurist  who  has 
but  one  Hide  box  of  eggs,  and  of  which  the  worms 
are  all  to  be  hatchecl  and  reared  in  the  same 
chamber,  ought  not  to  count  upon  raising  the  first, 
and  still  less  the  last  hatching;  not  that  they  are 
not  good,  but  to  avoid  the  trouble  caused  by  the 
difference  of  age.  Those  persons  who  hatch 
n^any  silk  worms,  and  trust  their  rearing  to  other 
persons,  ought  to  keep  together  all  of  the  same 
day's  hatching,  and  never  mix  the  first  with  the 
last.  It  is  much  better  to  lose  the  worms  hatched 
the  first  day,  and  all  the  eggs  not  hatched  on  the 
third,  than  to  be  troubled  with  the  care  of  them. 

As  to  those  which  have  to  be  carried  to  labora- 
tories for  from  the  hatching-room,  it  is  necessary  to 
place  the  whole  ounce  upon  a  single  sheet  of  pa- 
per, in  a  single  square  of  18  inches,  which  is  di< 


vided  into  four.  By  passing  Che  hands  beneath 
the  litter  to  which  the  worms  are  attached,  und 
making  the  fingers  penetrate  to  the  mkklle,  the 
separation  is  made  with  facility,  observiog  to  di* 
vide  them  as  equally  as  possible. 

if  these  eaHv  attentions  are  nagleeted,  a  largo 
proportion  of  tne  worms  will  be  lost,  even  if  they 
do  not  eome  [to  the  difierent  changes  of  condi- 
tion] very  unequally,  and  do  not  contract  paitica- 
lar  diseases  which  will  be  described  hereafter. 

For  the  irreaier  facility  of  transporting  to  a  dis- 
tance all  the  worms  which  have  been  hatched 
together  by  artificial  heat,  use  may  be  made  of  a 
close  box,  or  case,  made  in  the  form  of  a  small 
book-case,  with  folding  doors;  but  of  which  the 
shelves  are  only  two  inches  apart.  The  slielves 
are  moveable,  and  slide  in  parallel  grooves*  The 
case  has  two  handles,  or  straps,  on  the  posterior 
face,  to  enable  it  to  be  fixed  to  and  earned  oa  a 
man's  back  or  shoulders,  if  such  a  box  or  eass 
cannot  be  readily  procured,  a  common  seuttley 
(hotU)  or  hamper,  may  be  substittitad,  taking 
care  that  the  worms  are  not  exposed  to  ooid.  To 
secure  this  object,  the  case  shouki  be  covered  with 
paper  well  secured  with  paste.  The  shallow 
paste-boaid  boxes,  oonmining  the  vounff  worms^ 
will  be  placed  on  the  shelves,  whku  wiU  leave  a 
space  of  1|  to  2  inches  above  the  worms ;  whieh 
will  aflTord  room  to  sprinkle  over  them  lender  mul- 
berry teaves,  cut  up  mto  fine  slips,  if  the  journey 
is  to  be  of*  much  length,  it  shouki  not  be  made  but 
in  the  mildest  part  oT  the  day,  between  .11  o'clock 
and  2  or  S  at  latest.  In  the  morning,  and  still 
more  in  the  evening,  the  atmospheric  variations 
would  be  injurious  to  the  worms. 

If  the  embryo  worms  experience  any  dama^^ 
ftoro  the  alternations  of  heat  and  coki,  they  will 
suffer  much  less  when  the  temperature  becomes 
four  degrees  colder,  than  when  it  beoomes  as 
much  warmer.  As  to  the  light,  its  influence  is 
of  a  kind  so  little  marked,  that  it  would  be  dif^ 
ficult  to  perceive  its  effect.  If)  in  the  morning, 
when  the  sun  strikes  directly  on  the  windows,  the 
worms  are  seen  to  appear  in  greater  quantity,  it  is 
solely  on  account  of  the  increase  of  heat.  If  all 
things  were  equal  in  the  (Neliminary  dispositioDs 
in  relation  to  the  brood,  it  is  certain  that  they 
might  almost  all  hatch  at  the  same  tirae^  And 
when  the  worms  are  to  be  distributed  among  other 
persons,  to  be  fed  and  reared,  they  should  be  ^  ven 
out  upon  sheets  of  paper  which  can  contain  an 
ounce,  all  hatched  at  the  same  moment.  That 
will  facilitate  the  proper  division  of  the  wovms,  as 
hatched  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  days.  In 
the  stove  department,  no  good  eggs  can  pass 
the  third  day  without  hatching. 

CHAPTSa    III. 

The  differtnt  agta  of  tke  nlk-worm. 

The  most  important  part  in  the  roanagement  of 
silk- worms  is  to  know  well,  and  to  maintain  steadi* 
Iv  and  without  variation,  the  degrees  of  heat,  and 
the  temperature,  which  is  most  suitable  and  bene* 
ficial  to  them,  during  the  term  of  their  existence. 

it  cannot  be  said  that  the  silk-worm  is  endan- 
ceied  by  any  degree  of  heat  of  the  climate  of 
France,  however  considerable  it  may  be.  Ori- 
ginally from  Asia,  it  supports  in  its  natal  coontry  a 
heat  certainly  more  powerful  than  any  which  it 
can  experience  in  Europe.    But  it  is  hurt  by  any 
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sudden  transition  from  a  feeble  to  a  strong  degree 
of  heat.  It  may  be  said  in  general,  that  the  too 
rapid  changes  rrora  cold  to  heat,  and  from  lieat  to 
cold,  are  very  injurious  to  them.  In  their  own  coun- 
try, they  are  not  exposed  to  these  yicissitudes; 
therefore  they  thrive  there  very  well,  and  do  not  re- 
quire the  care  which  we  are  obliged  to  give  them  in 
our  climates,  where  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  so  inconstant,  that  without  the  help  of 
art  we  would  not  be  able  to  have  it  steady  in  the 
laboratories  where  the  silk- worms  are  fed. 

A  long  course  of  experience  has  proved  that,  in 
France,  the  68th  degree  of  heat  [indicated  by  the 
thermometer  of  Fahrenheit,]  is  the  most  suitable 
to  silkworms.  There  are  some  culturists  who 
have  pushed  the  heat  to  73,  and  even  to  77  de- 
grees, and  the  worms  have  succeeded  equally 
well.  It  must  be  kept  in  view  that  it  is  not  the 
degree  of  heat,  but  the  too  sudden  changes,  from 
one  to  another,  which  injure  silk-worms.  If  it 
happens  that  it  is  necessary  to  hasten  the  growth 
of  the  worms,  on  account  of  the  advanced  state  of 
the  leaves,  (of  which  the  progress  could  not  be 
retarded,)  it  should  be  done  by  increasing  the 
heat  very  i^aduaily,  so  that  the  worms  will  scarcely 
perceive  the  changes.  For  they  suffer,  it  may  be 
said,  as  much  by  sudden  variations  of  tempera- 
ture, as  they  would  by  the  difRculty  of  breath- 
ing, if  plunged  into  nephritic  air. 

M .  Boissier  de  Sauvages  states  that  being  press- 
ed by  the  advanced  growth  of  the  leaves,  which 
were  well  out  in  the  first  days  of  April,  he  gave 
to  his  silk-worms  about  100  degrees  of  beat  in  the 
two  first  days  after  hatching,  and  about  96  during 
the  remainder  of  the  first,  and  through  the  second 
age.  They  took  but  nine  days  for  both  these 
ages,  or  from  the  hatching  to  the  second  moulting 
inclusively.  All  the  persons  who  visited  the  la- 
borator}*  supposed  that  the  worms  could  not  but 
aufier  by  so  ^reat  a  heat,  which  produced  profuse 
perspiration  in  a  few  minutes  after  entering  the 
apartment.  The  walls,  and  the  edges  of  the  hur- 
dles were  so  hot  that  it  could  not  be  endured  to 
keep  the  hand  on  them.  They  felt  sure  that  all 
would  perish.  Nevertheless,  all  went  on  perfectly 
well,  and,  to  the  general  astonishment,  the  crop 
of  silk  was  abundant. 

He  aHerwards  allowed  93  to  95  degrees  of  heat 
for  the  first  age,  89  or  91  fer  the  second;  and, 
what  was  singular,  the  duration  of  the  first  ages 
of  this  raising  was  neariy  as  short  as  the  former, 
of  which  the  worms  had  much  more  heat  The 
cause  of  tliitf  probably  is,  that  there  is  a  limit  be- 
low which  the  life  of  the  worms  cannot  be 
abridged,  whatever  degree  of  heat  they  may  be 
made  to  bear.  It  is  true  that  to  these  had  been 
given,  in  this  raising,  and  in  the  ordinary  mode  of 
treatment,  a  like  number  of  repasts,  fiut  what  is 
still  more  strange,  is,  that  the  worms  thus  hasten- 
ed, took  but  ^ye  days  for  each  moulting  in  the 
two  first  following  ages,  although  they  were  then 
in  a  temperature  of  only  82  degrees;  while  worms 
which  have  not  been,  from  the  commencement, 
pushed  forward  in  the  same  manner,  require,  at 
the  same  heat,  seven  to  eight  days  for  each  of 
these  same  ages,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  third  and 
feurth.  It  seems  as  if  it  were  suflwient  to  have 
put  these  little  animals  in  the  proper  train,  fer 
them  to  obey  the  first  impulse,  or  the  first  bend 
giveii  to  them.  This  eariy  high  degree  of  heat, 
as  given  in  this  case,  which  produces  a  rapid 
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growth,  gives  the  worms,  at  the  same  time,  a  vi* 
gorand  activity  which  they  carry  into  their  fol- 
lowing ages;  and  this  is  an  advantage  in  the  has- 
tened rearing,  (that  is,  pushed  forward  by  heat,) 
and  which,  besides,  prevents  many  maladies. 
This  hastened  management  abridges  the  trouble 
and  the  labor,  and  releases  the  manager  sooner 
from  the  inquietude  and  sense  of  insecurity  which 
he  win  always  feel  until  the  cocoons  are  com- 
pleted, and  gathered. 

To  pursue  this  method  of  using  high  tempera- 
ture, it  is  necessary  to  pay  the  utmost  attention  to 
the  seasons'  being  more  or  less  advanced,  and  to 
the  state  of  growth  of  the  leaves,  and  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  that  growth  being  afierwards 
checked  by  cold.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  put- 
ting ferth  of  the  leaves  is  backward,  and  it  is  fel- 
lowed  by  heat  which  lasts  long,  as  may  usually 
be  expected,  and  yet  if  but  little  beat  is  kept  up  in 
the  laboratory,  the  worms  will  advance  slowly, 
and  their  growth  will  be  prolonged.  Still  the 
leaves  grow  and  become  harder,  and  have  too 
much  consistence  for  the  worms  in  their  backward 
state.  This  then  is  a  state  of  things  in  which  the 
(growth  of  the  worms  should  be  hastened  by  con- 
tinued higher  temperature,  in  order  that  their  pro- 
gress may  be  brought  up  to  that  of  the  growth 
of  the  leaves,  which  is  an  essential  point 

If  a  culturist  should  determine  early  to  pomie 
this  method,  he  should  set  and  hatch  his  eggs 
some  days  later  than  the  others.  For  a  still 
greater  degree  of  prudence,  he  will  wait  eight 
days,  and  will  calculate  irfUurwards  the  duration  of 
the  ages;  or  rather,  he  will  do  better  to  so  arratiffs 
his  procedure  as  to  have  the  latest  feeding  of  the 
worms  to  correspond  in  time  with  the  state  of  fuU 
growth  of  the  leaves.* 

It  has  been  said  above  that  the  worms  produced 
from  an  ounce  of  eggs,  ought  to  occupy,  in  their 
first  age,  and  to  the  first  moulting,  a  space  of  7  or 
8  square  feet;  of  14  or  15  to  the  second  moulting; 
of  30  to  35  until  the  third;  and  fer  the  fourth  and 
last,  the  space  ought  to  be  at  least  83  or  84  square 
feet  It  is  also  necessar\',  in  .fixing  the  proportion 
of  the  quantities  of  food,  given  to  the  worms,  to 
the  spaces  allowed,  not  to  forget,  that  until  the 
firet  moulting  the  tempereture  must  be  constantly 
maintained  at  75  degrees;  in  the  second  age  it 
will  descend  to  78;  in  the  third,  the  temperature 
should  be  from  73  to  71;  and  from  71  to  68  de- 
fliees  in  the  fourth  age.  These  degrees  of  heat 
being  well  established,  there  should  be  given  to 

*  This  new  mode  of  retrini^  worms  under  an  uaa- 
sual  and  very,  high  temperature,  if  sufficiently  tested 
by  experience,  would  be  a  far  more  valuable  improve? 
ment  m  pmctice  in  Virginia,  and  the  more  southera 
states,  than  in  France.  For,  one  of  the  greatest  dan- 
gers which  threatens  silk-worms  here,  is  tlie  circum* 
stance  of  the  heat  of  the  weather  occasionally  rising 
so  much  higher  than  the  proper  temperature  for  the 
interior  of  the  laboratory,  that  the  latter  could  not  be 
kept  down  by  shading  and  ventilation.  This  evil 
wouM  sometimes  happen  to  the  eariiest  broods;  and 
would  certainly  attend  second  or  third  broods,  roared 
in  midsummer,  if  the  usual  degrees  of  temperature 
directed  above,  were  attempted  to  be  preserved,  or  tf 
no  artificial  mode  of  heating  were  put  in  use.  This 
new  mode  of  using  great  heat  wooM  be  an  adminbis 
and  sufficient  safeguard  against  this  otherwipe  .certaia 
and  great  evil;  as  the  heat  used  would  rarely  be  ex- 
ceeded by  the  natural  heat  of  our  hottest  days.-* 
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the  woriM  Umd,  after  their  hatehing,  their  ar- 
rangemeDty  and  their  diatribution  upoD  the  papers. 
6  pounda  of  joung  mulberry  leavei,  clean,  aiui 
ehopped  or  aboed  very  amall.  In  the  aecood  afle, 
the  qaantity  ahoold  be  ioereaaed  to  18  pounds, 
but  cut  up  lest  finely;  in  the  third,  60  pounds  of 
leaves  will  be  required,  still  less  cut;  and,  lastly, 
in  the  fourth,  the  quantity  ol'  leaves  must  be  in- 
creased to  180  pounds,  the  leaves  only  cut  about 
to  half  the  size. 

However,  there  may  arise  some  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances, of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  cal- 
culate the  effect  in  advance.  But  with  care,  and, 
above  all,  withforesiffht,  we  may  be  able  to  effect 
the  hatching  precisely  when  the  trees  offer  tender 
leaves,  and  which  will  acquire  more  or  less  firm- 
ness in  proportion  to  the  advancement  of  growth 
of  the  worms,  if  the  contrary  case  should  occur, 
it  would  compel  the  loss  of  the  stock  of  worms, 
(unless  another  brood  coold  be  procured,)  when- 
ever a  bad  season  should  gteatly  retaid  the  shoot- 
ing of  the  leaves.  If  after  hatching  the  worms  in 
^wd  and  apparently  settled  weather,  it  becomes 
mclement  unezpeetedly,  it  is  easy  to  retard  the 
rate  of  growth  of  the  worms,  at  least  during  some 
time,  tM  thos  to  suit  their  after  progreas  to  that 
of  the  before  auspended  growth  of  the  leaves.  In 
the  case  when  tne  leaves  shall  not  have  the  re- 
quisite qualities,  they  should  further  be  diminish- 
ed or  increased  for  the  repasts,  according  to 
circumstances.  For,  all  the  quantities  which  nave 
been  determined  by  approximation,  although  con- 
firmed by  reiterated  experiments,  d^^nd  almost 
entirely  apon  the  degree  of  hmt  in  which  the 
worms  are  kept  and  fed.  In  fine,  the  economy  or 
procedure  prescribed  in  soeh  cases,  does  not  pre- 
vent them  irom  devouring  their  tbod  with  great 
appetite,  di(i;esting  it  easily,  and  beine  preserved 
constantly  m  a  state  of  vigor,  and  excellent  con- 
dition. 

To  economize  the  food  and  to  obtain  a  crop  of 
cocoons  as  abundant  as  possible  to  have,  such  are 
the  principal  objects  which  every  silk-cuhorist 
should  have  in  view.  It  is  known,  by  experience, 
that  by  over-loading  the  worms  with  food,  there 
is  not  onlv  lost  the  value  of  the  (bod  wasted,  but 
also,  by  the  accumulation  of  litter,  the  little  vigor 
which  the  worms  enjoy  during  some  moments  of 
their  existence  undergoes  changes  in  the  time  of 
moulting,  which  make  them  pass  from  having  good 
appetite,  to  estate  of  visible  languor;  and  if  care 
and  attention  are  not  redoubled,  the  worms  be- 
come weak,  languishing,  sick,  and  do  not  wait 
kMiff  to  perish.  But  i{  to  the  contrary,  nothing  is 
negtected  of  the  attentions  which  should  be  ob- 
served, and  if  the  course  advised  for  the  best  de- 
▼elopement  of  the  worms  is  followed  exactly, 
there  will  be  saved  a  quantity  of  cocoons  propor- 
tioned to  the  quantity  of  eggs  set,  and  of  the  mul- 
berry leaves  consumed.  For  M.  Dandolo  as- 
sures us,  1st.  that  when  110  or  120  pounds  of 
eocoons  are  obtained  from  one  ounce  of  eirgs,  there 
will  have  been  consumed  very  neariy  1660  pounds 
of  leaves ;  2d.  that  when  from  an  ounce  of  eggs, 
there  is  obtained  but  66  or  60  pounds  of  cocoons, 
there  will  have  been  used  about  1060  pounds  of 
leaves ;  in  which  supposition,  there  would  be  re- 
quired about  2100  pounds  of  leaves  to  obtain, 
from  two  ounces  of  eggs,  the  first  named  quantity 
of  110  or  120  pounds  of  cocoons ;  3d.  that  the  110 
or  120  pounds  of  cocoons  obtained  from  a  single 


ounce  of  eggs,  are  worth  much  more  than  the 
same  products  from  two  ounces  of  eggs. 

If,  as  M.  Dandolo  affirms,  from  an  ounce  of 
eggs,  hatched  and  well  taken  care  of,  we  may  ob- 
tain about  166  pounds  of  cocoons,  any  deduction 
from  that  amount  must  be  considered  as  so  much 
actual  loss ;  even  though  the  consumption  of  leaves 
may  have  been  much  more  considerable.  And  if 
there  is  added  to  this  loss  the  injurious  influence, 
which  the  worms  which  die  in  the  course  of  their 
developement,  have  upon  the  sorvivora,  the 
amount  will  be  greatly  increased.  The  dead  bo- 
dies increase  the  indisposition  and  feeUeness  of 
the  living;  and  the  more  the  number  is  diminish* 
ed,  by  want  of  care,  the  less  silk  of  good  cfuality 
will  be  furnished  by  the  remaining  worms,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number.  It  is  much  to  be  desired, 
to  remove  all  doubts  on  this  sulgect,  that  there 
should  be  established  a  parallel  between  the  qua- 
lity and  quantity  of  cocoons  produced  by  a  ffood 
manner  of  treating  the  worms,  and  the  bad,  which 
results  almost  always  ftom  the  common  routine  of 
practice,  and  from  prejudices,  as  much  as  from 
ne^^igence.  A  series  of  tables,  which  even  though 
but  approximations  to  truth,  in  a  anceeasion  of 
many  ywn,  with  the  meteorological  indications 
of  the  atmosphere,  during  the  season,  would  be 
the  best  means  to  employ  for  the  purpose  of  know- 
ing well  the  losses  caused  by  tne  state  of  igno- 
rance, out  of  which  the  managen  of  silk-worms 
are  not  willing  to  be  drawn,  whatever  efforts  may 
have  been  made  for  their  instruction  and  benefit. 

7%e  fint  age. 

Huffttday,  Scarcely  are  the  worms  hatched 
and  distributed  on  the  squares  of  paper,  as  describ- 
ed above,  when  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  food 
four  times,  in  quick  succession.  [3}  pounds  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.]  For  that  purpose,  the  young 
leaves  are  cut  into  slender  shreds,  either  with  a 
sharp  knife,  or  in  a  suitable  cutting  box,  rcon- 
structed  upon  the  principle  of  a  straw-cutter,]  and 
distributed  with  moderation  for  the  firit  repast,  to 
be  augmented  for  the  second,  third  and  fourth,  at 
the  distance  o£  six  hours  from  each  other.  There 
is  not  necessary  to  the  worm  but  an  hour  and  a 
half,  or  two  houra  at  most,  for  it  to  be  filled  and  to 
fall  thsn  into  a  sort  of  torpid  state,  during  which 
there  is  need  to  watch  arid  keep  the  temperature 
constantly  equal,  and  to  avoid  all  changes  of  hot 
and  cold.  For  five  ounces  of  eggs,  it  is  proper  to 
place  the  sheets  of  worms  upon  a  space  of  the 
shelves  of  96  square  feet,  8  inches ;  and  to  distri- 
bute over  them  very  n^u4y  4  pounds  of  young 
leaves,  tender  and  cut  small ;  while  for  one  ounce 
of  hatched  eggs,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  ex- 
ceed a  pound  and  a  half.  A  space  of  twenty 
inches  square  suffices  also  to  contain  them,  ao  that 
the  leaves  will  be  found  eaten  throu^.  As  the 
worms  as  vet  reject  no  excrement,  it  would  be 
useless  to  change  their  place.  Then  they  are  so 
frail  and  delicate  that  they  should  not  be  touched 
with  the  hands.  If  anv  of  them  get  too  much 
scattered,  they  should  6e  carefully  lifted  with  a 
slender  twig,  or  a  laige  needle,  to  be  put  back  to 
their  place.  For  gaUiering  up  the  leaves  scatter* 
ed  too  far  from  the  worms,  a  little  broom  will  be 
found  useful.  At  this  stafle  of  its  MSb,  the  silk- 
worm will  eat  its  own  weight  in  leaves  in  twenty- 
four  hours ;  therefbre,  all,  for  one  repast,  should 
not  be  distributed  at  once.    On  the  contra^,  soma 
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should  be  reserved  to  eive  in  the  intervali,  and 
principally  on  all  the  pmces  where  leaves  appear 
to  be  deficient,  because  strewn  there  too  thinly  at 
first. 

2%9  ueond  day,  there  should  be  used,  in  the 
twenty-lour  hours,  from  6  to  7  pounds  of  fresh 
leaves,  cut  very  small ;  taking  care  to  give  a  small- 
er share  of  the  day's  aliowanoe  at  the  first  time, 
and  all  that  remains  at  the  last  The  squares  are  en- 
larged by  degrees.  Already  the  aspect  of  the  worm 
is  not  the  same  as  on  the  day  before.  Its  head  is 
larger,  and  whiter ;  the  color  of  its  body  diminish- 
es ;  its  villoeities  are  much  less  apparent. 

On  the  third  day,  as  the  worms  now  eat  very 
greedily,  and  as  they  ocoupy  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  sheets  of  paper,  there  should  be  given  to  them 
8  pounds  of  cut  leaves  at  each  of  their  four  re- 
pasts.   In  order  to  satisfy  them  the  better,  the  first 
time  there  should  be  given  but  half  of  the  allowance; 
and  if  it  is  eaten  in  an  hour,  the  time  for  the  se- 
cond regular  repast  should  be  hastened,  as  wsll  as 
to  give  the  reserved  help  of  the  first  repast,  in  the 
interval  between  the  two.    Without  their  being 
entirely  covered  over,  their  particular  disposition 
and  the  quantity  of  leaves  cut  to  distribute,  might 
alone  serve  as  guides  in  the  matter.  Their  heads, 
towards  the  erase  of  this  day,  are  much  whiter ; 
they  ha^e  taken  much  more  developement;  the 
viUosities  have  almost  disappeared ;  their  skins 
have  become  reddish-brown ;  their  bodies,  and  es- 
pecially their  heads,  have  become  shining,  with 
a  semi-transparent  appearance. 

On  the  fmrih  dau,  as  the  appetite  of  the  worms 
diminishes,  so  ought  their  food  to  be  lessened. 
There  should  not  then  be  used  but  7  pounds  of  cut 
leaves.  The  first  distribution  will  be  of  2^  pounds, 
and  the  others  will  be  diminished  In  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  leaves  of  the  preceding  repast 
which  may  remain  untouched.  The  attendant  will 
also  take  care  of  the  sub-divisions  of  the  inter- 
mediate distributions.  The  sheets  of  paper  are 
DOW  covered  with  worms  completely,  fiy  enlarg- 
ing the  space  covered  with  leaves,  at  each  repast, 
they  are  prevented  from  being  heaped  upon  each 
other,  wnich  might  be  iniurioos  to  them.  As 
fit>m  the  first  part  of  this  day  the  worms  agitate 
their  heads,  it  is  a  proof  that  their  outer  skin  now 
troubles  and  overloads  them.  A  great  number  of 
them  eat  but  little,  and  their  heads  have  grown 
much,  and  are  more  shining,  fiy  the  evening, 
the  worms  are  almost  all  still,  or  torpid,  and  eat 
almost  nothing.  Their  bodies  are  almost  trans- 
parent; they  approach  to  moulting,  and  if  observ- 
ed near^  and  affainst  the  1ig[ht,  they  appear  of  a 
dull  white,  livid,  and  yellowish. 

On  tfts  j^th  day,  during  the  whole  of  it,  I^,  or 
at  most  2  pounds  of  fresh-cut  leaves  are  sufficient. 
They  should  be  scattered  as  equally  as  possible  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  and  only  in  the  places  where 
worms  are  perceived  in  a  condition  to  eat.  The 
quantity  of  leaves  indicated,  should,  of  course,  be 
increased  or  diminished,  if^  from  any  circumstances, 
the  worms  should  need  more,  or  lees.  There  can- 
not be  too  much  attention  paid  to  the  exactness 
of  the  distributions,  and  the  economvof  the  leaves. 
Towards  evening,  the  worms  are  almost  all  torpid 
or  still ;  some  orthem  are  beginning  to  revive. 

The  first  moulting,  [or  castinf?  off  the  first  or 
outer  skin,]  is  now  terminated.  The  worm  lakes 
an  ash-color.  Its  vermicular,  or  crawling  motion 
is  very  decided  ;  all  its  rings  go  and  come  npon 


themselves  in  a  manner  much  moie  easy  and  fiee. 
The  leaves  which  are  to  sustain  them  ought  to  be 
gathered  at  least  eight  hoars  before  being  given 
to  the  worms.  Leaves  may  be  preserved  even  fbr 
a  day  or  two,  in  a  cool  and  dry  placoi  sheltered 
fh>m  heat  and  light 

Thus  the  first  age  of  the  wonns  is  osually  com- 
plete on  the  iiith  day,  without  countnj^  in  tne  two 
dAyn  oocupied  in  their  hatchipg,  and  m  coHeeting 
and  distributing  them  from  the  moment  of  leavmg 
the  eggs.  To  this  time  they  have  consumed  a 
little  more  than  thirty  pounds  of  leaves.  They 
have  increased  to  fourteen  times  their  first  weight 
in  the  space  of  six  dasrs ;  and  increased  in  length 
to  four  or  ^y%  lines,  since  eominj^out  of  the  egg, 
when  they  are  scarcely  one  line  in  length.* 

It  is  especially  recommended,  to  renew,  fipom 
time  to  time,  the  atmospheric  air  which  serves  for 
the  worms  to  breathe  in  the  small  laboratory,  either 
by  opening  the  door,  or  the  window,  if  the  season 
is  mild.  In  the  contrary  case,  of  cold  weather, 
the  worms  are  warmed  by  the  furnace,  or  the  fire- 
places, if  there  are  anv,  to  maintain  equal  and 
constant  the  decree  of  heat  which  is  necessary  to 
keep  them  healthy,  vigorous,  and  in  good  condi- 
tion. It  is  even,  in  some  manner,  upon  this  first 
period  of  their  existence,  that  depend  all  the  other 
circumstances  which  are  to  bring  on  the  success- 
ful termination  in  view.f 

II.  Second  j^gt. 

In  arriving  at  the  second  age,  the  worms  from 
five  ounces  of  eggs  should  occupy  a  space  of  78 
square  feet  of  the  shelves,  or  thereabout,  and  the 
wnole  space  should  be  covered  with  paper.  The 
temperature  in  which  they  are  kept  ouffht  to  be 
from  73  to  75  degrees.  To  change  the  litter,  it  is 
proper  that  the  greater  number  of  the  worma 
should  have  awakened ;  and  when  they  come  out 
of  the  leaves  where  they  were  placed,  they  ought 
to  be  changed  immediately.  •  When  they  are 
unequal  in  reviving,  it  is  caused  by  their  not 
having  been  distributed  according  to  the  rate  of 
their  developement ;  from  the  greater  part  having 
eaten  continually,  while  some  have  remained  un- 
der the  litter,  and  all  the  othera  upon  them,  and 
prevented  thereby  from  breathing  freely,  or  were 
neariy  sufibcated  under  the  leaves,  where  they  be- 
come torpid,  when  they  should  have  awakened, 
la  short,  the  inequality  of  awakening  is  owmg  to 
the  difierences  of  vitality,  or  the  decrease  of  it, 
into  which  the  worms  have  been  forced  by  the 
negligence  of  those  who  should  have  watched 
over  them.  The  ineauality  of  awakening,  may 
also  be  attributed  to  the  first  hatched  worms  not 
having  been  put  in  the  coolest  places  of  the  labo- 
ratory, or  the  latest  hatched  not  being  put  in  the 
warmest ;  or  by  not  having  increased  the  growth 
of  the  latter  by  supplementary  distributions  of 


*  A  line  is  one-twelfth  of  an  inch.— Tr. 

t  Throuf^hout  each  of  the  ages,  the  like  i^aeral  in- 
crease, first,  and  then  the  decrease  of  appetite,  occur, 
and  the  same  general  rules  for  distributine  the  food 
should  be  observed.  That  is,  darisg  the  first  part  of 
the  age,  the  meals  of  each  day  sbouM  successively  be 
increased  in  quantity,  as  well  as  the  successive  days' 
allowances,  until  the  maximum  of  appetite  and  of  food 
is  reached ;  and  then  a  decrease  of  each  day's  several 
meals,  in  succession,  until  the  worms  again  suspend 
their  eating.— T». 
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laavMi  to  make  them  overtake  the  growth  of  the 
earlieet  onee.  From  the  operation  of  the«e  cauiet 
of  ioequalityi  eome  worms  are  in  the  torpid  itate, 
while  eome  othen  are  eating,  aher  having  awak- 
enedi  and  the  iloweet  ■till  eat  beeauae  tl£y  have 
not  arrived  at  the  torpid  itate.  Aleo,  it  ii  at  com* 
mon  to  eee^  upon  the  eame  sheet  of  paper,  worms 
of  four  different  sizes,  as  it  is  for  the  last-comeri 
to  perish.  It  is  upon  going  out  of  the  moulting^ 
that  they  experience  the  greatest  need  of  air,  ana 
of  mikl  heat,  equally  distributed,  to  hasten  the 
consistence  and  eoerffy  of  their  organs,  and  espe- 
cially of  their  muzz^  which,  now  stripped  of 
their  first  soalv  covering,  are  a^n  hardening  by 
contact  with  the  surrounding  air. 

In  thefir$t  day  of  the  second  age,  and  the  sixth 
from  the  birth  of  the  worm,  there  should  be  pro- 
vided nine  or  ten  pounds  or  smaU  twigs  of  mul- 
berry, as  tender  as  possible,  and  as  many  fresh 
leaves,  cut  small,  after  being  cleaned  and  picked 
over.*  Also,  all  the  preparations  should  be  made 
for  changing  or  removing  the  worms,  in  order  to 
clean  the  finf  sheets  of  paper  upon  which  they 
were  kept.  When  they  are  perceived  to  be  gene- 
rally awakened,  that  tney  agitate  their  heads,  or 
hold  them  elevated,  as  if  searching  for  some!hiiig, 
and  when  some  of  them  have  wuidered  from  the 
litter,  the  removal  should  be  commenced  with 
those  which  show  most  motion.  For  this  purpose, 
the  small  mulberry  branches,  with  their  leaves, 
are  laid  over  the  papers  of  worms,  with  spaces, 
[one  or  two  inches  wide,]  lefl  between.  Very 
soon  these  boughs  are  covered  with  worms;  then, 
by  means  of  small  moveabto  boards,  very  smooth 
and  even,  the  little  branches  ot  mulberry  may  t>e 
changed  with  the  worms  on  thedn ;  and,  instead 
of  keeping  them  as  before,  in  squares,  there  are 
placed  bands,  (or  moveable  dividing  strips  of 
wood,)  across  the  shelf,  and  are  disposed  in  such 
manner,  that  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  enlarge 
the  two  sides  of  the  compartment,  [by  aioving 
outward  the  bands,  or  sliding  strips,]  whenever 
there  is  need  of  more  room ;  for,  at  first,  the 
worms  ought  not  to  occupy  but  the  half  of  the 
space  in  each  small  compartment,  which  is  intend- 
ed for  them  aflerwards. 

By  means  of  the  little  tables,  or  boards  of  trans- 
port, which  are  rested  with  the  long  side  upon  the 
hurdles  or  shelves,  and  inclining  them,  the  little 
branches  on  them,  with  their  burden  of  worms, 
are  gently  elided  ofi  upon  the  shelves,  where  ikay 
must  be  arranged  in  proper  order  by  the  hands. 
Whenever  there  are  seen  a  few  more  revived 
worms,  lefl  still  uponthe  old  litter,  more  of  the 
little  branches  are  put  there,  to  gather  op  and  to 
remove  the  worms,  as  the  precedinsr,  to  the  leaves 
disposed  for  them — which  must  be  counted  as 
one  distrihotion ;  lor,  in  a  very  short  time,  there 
will  be  nothing  of  them  remaining.    The  contact 

*  It  is  obviously  an  important  savina:  of  trooltle  to 
pick  over  the  leaves  caretQily,  before  chopping  them, 
and  to  remove  all  dead  leaves,  and  other  parts,  or  fo- 
reign matters,  which  are  unfit  for  food.  For  even  if 
none  of  these  matters  are  otherwise  hurtful  to  the 
worms,  their  presence  will  prevent  the  <)uantity  of 
food  given  by  weight  being  accurately  estimated,  and 
moreover  will  serve  grreatly  to  increase  the  mass  of 
litter  and  filth,  and  will  cause  more  labor  to  separate  it 
from  the  worms,  when  removed  at  last,  than  would  be 
required  to  avoid  distributiog  them  with  the  dean 
leaves  at  first— Ta.  1 


of  warm  air  is  then  sufficwot  to  devefope  their 
jaws,  enfeebled  by  the  moulting;  and  far  from  be- 
ing inclined  to  remain  upon  the  litter,  where  they 
were,  they  are  seen  grouped  upon  the  little 
branches  which  have  served  for  their  removal, 
and  adhering  so  cfosely  as  to  remain  heaped  to- 
gether. For  the  purpose  of  changing  the  place 
of  silk-worms,  at  all  times,  this  is  the  msI  oiethod 
to  follow. 

One  or  two  boom  after  the  worms  have  been 
removed  and  placed  upon  the  shelves,  there  should 
be  distributed  to  them  three  pounds  of  leaves,  cut 
small,  as  before.  In  the  cases  where  the  wormr, 
though  crowded  upon  the  stripped  branches;,  may 
leave  vacant  intervals  between  them,  there 
should  be  placed  on  these  intervals  other  leaves, 
so  as  to  make  them  extend  themselves,  and  oc- 
cupy the  whole  space  designed  for  them,  aAer 
this  first  repast.  The  two  others,  for  this  day,  are 
to  be  given  at  intervals  of  six  hours  from  one 
another. 

The  removal  of  the  worms  to  the  other  shelves, 
being  finished,  the  first  sheets  of  paper  which 
they  occupied  must  be  rolled  up,  to  be  carried  out 
of  the  laboratory.  For  what  remains  on  them  is 
only  excremental  matter,  and  the  cast  skins, 
mingled  with  the  remains  of  the  leaves  fed  on 
since  the  birth  of  the  worms.  Out  of  thirty 
pounds  of  leaves  given,  it  maybe  counted  on  that 
twenty-two  and  a  half  will  have  been  oompletely 
digested. 

In  the  Bicond  day,  there  shouki  be  given  thirty 
IKHinds  of  cut  leaves,  to  be  divided  into  four  por- 
tions, and  given  at  intervals  of  six  houra.  The 
two  last  distributions  should  be  rather  larger  than 
the  first.  The  Enclosing  strips  should  be  enlarged, 
and  moved  to^  the  compartments  this  evening,  so 
as  to  permit  two-thirds  of  the  wb9le  space  to  be 
completely  occupied.  Theworm  isnowof  ac/ear 
white  color ;  its  head  is  a  little  burger.  They  are 
dispersed,  as  has  been  said,  by  taking  them  upon 
little  branches^  to  bear  them  to  the  pmces  where 
there  are  too  few.  It  is  very  important  that  they 
should  be  equally  spread  over  the  surface. 

In  the  third  day^  the  two  firat  meals  should  be 
more  abundant  There  should  be  used  for  this 
day  thirty-three  pounds  of  leaves,  out  small,  tak- 
ing care  to  proportion  them  according  to  the  wants 
of  the  worms.  For,  towards  the  eml  of  this  day, 
not  only  does  their  appetite  lessen,  but  again  they 
hold  the  head  hiffh,  they  cease  to  eat,  and  fidi  into 
a  marked  state  of  torpor.  Their  spaces  are  again 
enlarged,  so  that  they  now  have  four-fif^s  oTthe 
whole. 

In  the  fivr^  day,  there  shouU  he  distributed  to 
the  worms  only  nine  pounds  of  leaves,  picked, 
cleaned  and  cut,  observing  always,  to  divide  them 
equall>*  and  lightly.  When  once  completely  tor- 
pid, it  is  not  until  the  next  day,  and  after  the  ter- 
mination of  their  second  casting  oflf  their  skins,  that 
they  will  awaken.  Then  their  second  age  will  be 
entirely  completed.  In  calculating  their  consump- 
tion of  ninety  pounds  of  cut  leaves  and  little 
branches,  with  what  remains  of  the  litter,  it  is 
seen  that  it  required  twentv-one  pounds  to  leed 
each  ounce  of  worms,  considered  ^parately.  Dur- 
ing this  second  period,  the  worms  are  become  ofa 
clear  gray  color  *,  the  haire  are  so  shortened  as  to 
be  seen  with  difiiculty ;  the  muzzle,  which  had 
been  black,  has  whitened,  and,  immediately  afrer 
the  moulting,  is  soA,  soon  to  retake  its  first  form 
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and  first  color.  It  hardena  evea  according  as  it 
makes  progress,  and  accordinff  to  the  need  of  hav- 
ing food  a  litde  more  solid.  Upon  the  back 
are  seen  two  curved  lines,  opposite  to  each  other. 
The  worm  has  grown  in  length  two  lines,  and  al- 
ready it  has  ne^  of  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
air  to  respire  at  its  eiuie.  its  respiration,  greatly 
iocieased,  exacts  a  more  frequent  renewal  of  the 
air,  either  by  opening  the  windows  when  the  outer 
air  is  mild,  or  by  openinft  the  door,  or  the  smaller 
opening  made  in  the  door,  and  until  the  thermome- 
ter shall  have  sunk  two  degrees. 

III.    J%ird  age. 

For  the  first  day,  the  preparation  for  feeding 
should  consist  of  15  pounds  of  dean-picked  and 
fresh  leaves,  less  cut  than  the  preceding,  to  which 
should  be  added  as  much  in  weight  of  small 
branches.    The  worms  of  five  ounces  of  eggs 
will  now  occupy  174  feet  of  the  shelves,  which 
should,  as  before,  be  covered  with  paper.    They 
will  be  kept  in  a  temperature  ranging  from  71  to 
73  degrees.    They  must  not  be  changed  to  new 
places  until  it  is  seen  that  they  have  almost  all 
come  out  of  their  torpid  state,  (which  usually 
takes  place  in  24,  or  80  hours  at  most,)  by   a 
movement  of  turning  which  they  make  with  the 
head.  Agitating  the  air  cannot  hurt  them,  though, 
when  breathecT  upon,  thev  seem  to  experience  a 
disagreeable  sensation.    To  remove  them,  af\er 
this  moulting,  there  should  be  used  the  same  pro- 
cedure and  precaution  as  before.    If  the  spaces 
which  silk-worms  should  occupy,  in  their  different 
ages,  are  correctly  calculated,  there  will  be  nothing 
more  easv  than  to  liA  them,  to  clean  them,  and  to 
dispose  them  anew  upon  hurdles  or  frames,  where 
they  are  lefl  until  they   have  completed  their 
moulting,  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  each  other. 
They  eat  now  with  the  greatest  facility.    Their 
lifter  cannot  injure  them  m  any  manner.    Their 
first  repast  will  consist  of  the  15  pounds  of  little 
branches  with  all  the  leaves  growing  on  them, 
which,  when  eaten,  will  be  replaced  by  7  or  8 
pounds  ofother  leaves,  equally  distributed  by  means 
of  the  broom.   The  most  essential  point,  then,  for 
him  who  is  charged  with  the  care  of  silk- worms,  is 
to  distribute  them  equally  upon  the  shelves,  or  the 
hurdles,  as  well  as  to  watch  over  the  just  distribu- 
tion of  the  leaves  with  which  be  feeds  them ;  for 
to  famish  too  great  a  quantity  would  be  an  abso- 
lute loss,  and  the  excess  would  serve  but  to  auff- 
ment  the  litter,  which  would  lead  to  its  certain 
fermeDtation,  and  might  be  the  occasional  cause 
of  many  diseases. 

This  day  will  be  tarroinated  by  a  distribution  of 
7  pounds  of  leaves.  Or  if  they  should  not  be 
wantingf,  they  should  be  kept  to  add  to  the  supply 
for  the  next  day. 

It  may  take  an  hour,  or  two  at  mos%  to  change 
the  worms  which  are  to  cover  174  feet  of  shelves 
or  frames.  Always  as  soon  as  possible  af>er  re- 
movinc^  the  worms,  the  litter  should  be  rolled  op 
with  the  paper,  and  carried  out.  Before  getting 
rid  of  the  litter,  search  should  be  made  in  it  whe- 
ther there  may  not  remain  there  some  torpid 
worms,  Tvhich  ue  contact  of  the  open  air  will  re- 
animate much  sooner  than  that  of  the  laboratory ; 
and  afler  having  placed  them  upon  some  little 
branches,  they  should  be  brought  back  to  the 
ot  hers.  A  s  to  these  last  roused,  they  should  be  kept 
on  separate  shelves,  in  the  warmest  parts  of  the 
laboratory,  and  allowed  plenty  of  room. 


From  this  time  the  consumption  of  the  worms 
is  very  great.    To  give  them  the  leaves  easily, 
there  should  be  provided  square  baskets,  shallow 
and  wide,  with  handles^  by  which  they  can  be 
suspended  on  hooks,  any  where,  and  may  be  emp- 
tied, using  both  the  hands  together,  of  the  leaves 
which  they   contain,  to  bo  distributed  at  will*, 
whether  at  the  height  of  the  individnal,  or  upon 
the  more  elevated  shelves,  by  aid  of  little  stools,  or 
very  light  ladders.    When  the  worms  shall  have, 
eaten  three  or  four  of  these  meals,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  their  size  is  sensibly  increased,  that 
their  color  is  brighter,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
the  muzzle  Is  lengthened. 

On  the  $ecand  day,  there  must  be  provided  90 
pounds  of  picked  and  cut  leaves,  of  which  the  two 
first  meals  will  be  smaller  than  the  two  last,  be- 
cause that  by  the  evening  the  appetite  of  the 
worms  is  increased.  The  space  occupied  by  them 
also  should  still  be  enlarged  gradually. 

On  the  third  day,  there  must  be  distributed  to 
the  worms  seven  pounds  of  cut  leaves  more  than 
the  quantity  of  the  previous  doy;  observing  to 
irive  the  greatest  shares  at  the  two  first  meals. 
The  distribution  of  food  for  the  evening  ought  to 
be  less,  because  the  worms  are  then  losing  their 
appetite.  They  have  now  grown  much  in  size, 
are  becomini;  white  and  transparent,  their  heads 
are  lengthened,  and  the  ciroumvolutions  which 
they  make  with  it,  precede  the  moment  when 
they  are  goins?  to  become  torpid  again. 

On  the  fiiurth  day,  the  food  wilj  be  only  02 
pounds  of  leaves,  because  the  ap'petite  of  the 
worms  IS  much  less.    The  greater  number  are  al- 
ready torpid.    The  share  for  the  first  meal  should 
be  the  largest,  and  for  the  last,  much  less.    The 
iaaves  should  not  be  spread  but  in  the  places 
where  they  are  needed,  and  the  want  of  them  is 
perceived.    In  case  there  are  found  on  the  same 
shelf  some  which  still  require  food,  there  need  be 
no  fear  to  give  it  to  them,  that  they  may  more 
quickly  reach  the  state  of  the  others.    Excellent 
effects  are  obtained  from  there  intermediate  meals. 
For  the  fifth  day,  the  distribution  of  cut  leaves 
should  be  only  27  pounds  in  all,  and  shared  only 
to  the  places  where  it  is  seen  that  food  is  wanted. 
Since  the  day  before,  there  may  be  seen  through- 
out some  of  the  foam  or  slaver  of  silk,  which  the 
worms  have  rejected.    They  are  seennow  to  seek 
I  to  go  to  their  sleep,  in  free  air,  in  tlKflry  places, 
and  holding  the  head  continually  mis^;  and  those 
which  are  compelled  to  remain  on  the  litter,  elevate 
their  heads  above  it,  maintaining  the  same  position. 
At  the  instant  when  they  are  passing  into  their 
state  of  momentary  torpor,  they  evacuate  all  that 
thev  have  within  their  bodies ;  the  intestinal  cansl 
is  then  distended  by  a' lymphatic  fluid,  yellowish 
and  transparent ;  the  outer  skin  becomes  wrinkled 
I  and  dry  before  being  cast  off.  During  all  the  time 
of  the  moulting  it  is  necessary  to  agitate  and  re- 
new the  air  of  the  laboratory,  taking  care  to  keep 
the  temperature  at  the  previous  degree  of  elevation. 
On  the  sixth  day,  the  greater  number  of  worms 
are  disposed  to  revive  from  their  torpor.    Their 
third  age  is  now  completed.    They  have  passed 
through  it  in  the  space  of  six  days,  consuming  300 
pounds  of  leaves  and  small  branches ;  whirh  is 
neariy  69  pounds  to  the  ounce  of  e^rgs.    Their 
muzzle    is   lengthened,  and   jutting  out;  from 
black,  which  it  was  before,  it  has  become  of  a 
reddish-gray;  the  head,  the  body,  have  sensibly 
increased  in  size ;  the  body  is  covered  witli  wriu- 
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Um,  as  well  as  the  head,  and  the  ■kin  no  longer 
appean  haiiy.  The  flenerai  color  borden  upon 
yellow  orange.  All  their  feet  towardi  the  poste- 
rior end  being  developed,  permits  the  worms  to 
cling  strongly  to  whatever  they  touch  and  eat. 
There  is  even  heard  a  slight  sound,  which  thev 
make  in  moving  firom  one  place  to  another,  which 
ceases  when  they  fix  themselves,  and  which  be- 
comes more  stronff  as  they  grow  older.  Since  the 
second  moulting  the  worms  have  gained  six  lines 
in  length,  and  have  increased  their  weight  fourfold. 

IV.    Fourth  age. 

The  space  which  the  worms  should  now  occu- 
py is  of  41B  square  feet,  and  the  temperature  re- 
quired for  them  is  from  6i8  to  71  degrees ;  and  even 
should  it  rise  to  73  degrees,  or  higher,  there  will  be 
no  danger,  provided  the  air  be  renewed  from  time 
to  time,  bv  opening  the  doom  and  windows,  [keep- 
ing closed  the  Venetian  blinds.]  By  this  meaniL 
the  litter,  is  almost  always  moist,  is  hindered 
fh>m  entering  into  fermentation,  and  disenga^ng 
exhalations  which  would  be  extremely  injurious 
to  the  worms.  Many  times  entire  broo«  have 
perished  for  want  of  such  precautions  being  taken. 

The  hurdles  should  not  be  changed  untiialmost 
all  the  worms  have  got  over  their  torpor.  Those 
first  revived  should  oe  put  in  the  places  the  least 
hot,1ind  the  last  where  the  temperature  is  highest 
The  thermometer  will  easily  direct  to  the  proper 
places  for  both.  These  attentions  are  even  indis- 
pensable, when  it  is  required  to  make  the  worms 
climb  (to  bttrin  their  cocoons,)  all  at  one  time. 

The  thinf  moulting  being  thus  ended,  the 
worms  should  be  removed,  that  they  mav  no  mote 
be  disturbed,  to  the  great  laboratory ;  where  they 
should  have,  that  thev  may  be  at  ease,  920  square 
feet  of  surfoce  on  the  shelves,  whether  in  one 
large  apartment,  or  in  several  smaller,  but  conti- 
guous, for  the  greater  quickness  and  ease  of  the 
services  to  be  performed.  However,  as  at  coming 
out  of  the  third  age,  they  did  not  occupy  but  469 
square  ieet,  it  is  necessary  to  mark  ofi'  toe  spaces 
in  advance,  and  fix  them  by  proper  bands,  or 
strips,  which  may  be  moved  to  enlarge  the  spaces 
gradually,  and  at  will.  There  result  fh>m  this 
arrangement,  essential  m  every  reariqg  of  silk- 
worms. Ist,  that  the  litter,  (which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary should  be  taken  awa^  in  the  fourth  a^) 
increases  i|^sibly,  and  as  it  has  very  little  thick- 
ness, tberoK  disengaged  from  it  no  marked  or 
hurtful  odor ;  2d,  by  such  thin  scattering  of  the 
leaves,  it  results  that  thev  are  more  eaually  eaten ; 
they  have  no  time  to  mde,  and  still  less  to  be 
spoiled ;  3d,  that  the  worms,  being  suitably  dis- 
persed, eat  much  better,  and  at  their  ease;  it  is 
much  easier  for  them  to  move  themselves;  and 
their  perspiration,  as  well  as  their  breathing, 
is  performed  in  a  manner  which  is  extremely  be- 
neficial. 

For  the  first  day,  which  is  the  sixteenth  of  their 
existence,  there  should  be  provided  for  the  worms 
thirty -eight  pounds  of  small  branches,  and  sixty 
pounds  of  leaves  cut  only  to  about  half  sizes,  by 
the  cutting-machine.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  worms,  there  should  bespread  some  of 
the  liiile  branches  of  mulberry  over  two  hurdles 
only  Ht  a  time ;  and  when  theso  are  filleil  and  co- 
vered with  worms,  they  are  transported  on  the 
boards  as  before.  The  little  branches  may  be 
subntiiuied  by  numbers  of  the  whole  leaves  tied 
together  by  their  foot-stalks,  to  be  spread  out  to  > 


receive  the  worms,  and  to  be  lifted  and  moved 
when  filled  with  them.  Two  penoos  being 
ehaiged  with  this  part  of  the  operation,  and  two 
others  conveying  the  )>oard8  with  the  loaded 
boughs,  or  bunches  of  leaves,  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble to  the  places  destined  for  the  worms,  will  soon 
effect  the  removal.  If  there  remain  some  which 
are  still  torpid,  they  must  be  collected  and  put  in  a 
separata  place. 

There  are  then  distributed  to  the  whole  number 
thirty  pounds  of  leaves,  all  along  the  bands,  m 
strips,  which  are  kept  stilt  at  some  width.  The 
scattered  leaves  are  gathered  to  the  places  where 
they  are  wanted,  by  the  little  broom.  Soon  all 
the  silk-worms  are  disposed  equally  over  the 
frames ;  and  if  the  leaves  are  still  cut  for  them  for 
three  or  four  more  days,  it  is  to  induce  them  to  eat 
quicker,  by  the  leaves  exhaling  a  stronger  smeH, 
and  presenting  many  more  surmces  to  the  mouths 
of  the  worms.  The  second  meal  being  ended  to- 
wards evening,  when  it  is  entirely  consumed,  the 
worms  become  whiter,  have  much  more  strength 
and  vigor,  and  their  movements  are  more  marked. 

For  the  second  day,  there  will  be  used  165 
pounds  of  leaves,  still  cut,  though  hut  slightly. 
Of  this,  the  three  first  meals  will  be  moderate,  and 
the  last  ample.  The  space  which  the  worms  oc- 
cupy is  gradually  enlarged,  as  they  now  increase 
in  size  rapidly.  At  the  same  time  they  take  a 
much  whiter  color. 

For  the  tkM  day,  there  should  be  given  In  the 
four  meals  225  pounds  of  leaves,  cleaned  and  cut 
into  larve  pieces.  The  quantities  for  the  two  fast 
mcAls  should  be  much  greater  than  the  two  first. 

On  the  fourth  dm/,  there  should  be  fed  255 
pounds  of  leaves.  The  three  first  shares  should 
oe  about  seventy  pounds  each,  and  the  last,  forty- 
five.  Towards  the  close  of  the  day,  the  silk- 
worms are  about  18  lines  in  length ;  and  they  are 
still  whiter  than  on  the  preceding  day. 

On  the  j^ih  day,  as  the  hunger  of  the  worms 
will  have  sensibly  lessened,  120  pounds  of  leaves 
sliffhtly  cut,  will  be  enough.  The  first  distribution 
win  be  the  most  considerable.  The  worms  al- 
most all  become  still  or  torpid.  The  other  distri- 
butions of  leaves  should  be  made  only  on  the 
places  where  worms,  not  yet  torpid,  are  seen.  Ge- 
nerally they  have  mcreased  in  length  two  lines 
more. 

For  the  ^tasih  day,,  no  more  will  be  required  for 
fbeding  than  thirty-five  pounds  of  leaves  divided 
and  given  according  as  the  want  of  them  la  per- 
ceivMl.  fiy  the  evening,  the  worms  will  t^ve 
evacuated ;  they  are  become  much  smaller ;  the 
green  color  has  disappeared;  they  are  covered 
with  wrinkles  which  are  scarcely  visible. 

In  the  seicenih  day,  the  silk-worms  accomplish 
their  fourth  moulting,  and  come  out  of  the  torpid 
state.  During  the  last  7  days  they  have  increaaea  i  n 
length  six  lines.  They  are  now  of  a  grayish  and 
reddish  color,  deeply  tinced,  and  their  augmented 
weight  is  quite  visible.  During  all  the  time  of  this 
a^e,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  air  of  the 
laboratorv  should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  continual 
purity.  Thus  it  must  be  renewed  as  oflen  as 
IS  found  necessary,  either  by  opening  the  doors, 
the  windows,  the  air-holes,  or  the  ventilators, 
whenever  the  outer  temperature  is  nearly  the  aame 
with  that  of  the  laboratory ;  and,  in  the  contrary 
case,  by  making  fires  in  the  chimneys  with  very 
dry  combustible  matters.  The  purity  of  the  air, 
in  which  the  worms  are  continually  kept,  is  of  the 
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fifBt  necMsiiy,  to  maintain  their  existence  in  a 
■tate  of  tuBtained  vigor,  and  to  prevent  the  con- 
tracting of  diseases.  The  persons  occupied  in  at- 
tending to  the  worms,  ought  also  not  to  sufier  any 
disagreeable  sensations  in  breathing  the  air  of  the 
laboratory ;  and  if  they  experience  any  such  sen- 
sation, or  affection  troublesome  to  the  organs  of 
the  chest,-  however  little  it  may  be,  they  should 
immediately  use  all  the  means  at  their  disposal  to 
renew  the  air  which  surrounds  them. 

V.  Fifth  age. 

In  the  first  day  of  the  fiflh  a^,  which  is  the 
twenty-third  of  the  life  of  the  silk-worms,  their 
fourth  moulting  is  finished,  and  almost  all  are 
again  aroused  from  their  torpor.  They  ouffht  now 
to  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  68  to  71  degrees. 
Spread  oui  upon  91o  square  feet  of  the  shelves  by 
a  sufficient  number  of  persons,  this  operation 
ought  to  be  completed  in  eijg;ht  hours  at  most.  The 
fimt  distribution  which  is  necessary  to  them, 
amounts  to  ninety  pounds  of  small  branches,  or 
whole  leaves,  and  as  much  of  others,  but  aher 
havintf  been  cleaned.  The  branches  must  be 
spread  out  upon  four  or  five  hurdles.  As  soon  as 
covered  with  the  worms,  the  branches  are  carried 
to  other  frames,  in  the  middle  of  each  of  which 
there  is  lefl  a  vacant  interval  of  more  than  half 
the  size  of  the  frame.  The  fhunes  from  which 
the  worms  are  thus  removed,  are  then  cleaned  : 
and  all  the  worms  which  may  be  still  torpid,  and 
leA  on  them,  are  to  be  collected  together,  as  di« 
rected  formerly,  upon  separate  shelves,  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  laboratory,  and  taken  such 
special  care  of,  that  they  may  arrive  at  the  latter 
conditions  in  the  same  time  with  the  others. 

If  attention  has  been  paid  in  first  placing  the 
worms  on  half  of  the  shelves — fifths  interval 
in  the  middle  of  the  hurdles  has  been  well  pre- 
served— in  two  changes,  all  the  worms  will  be 
found  equally  distributed  through  all  the  interior 
of  the  laboratory,  and  in  a  suitable  manner.  The 
leaves  of  the  branches  used  will  have  served  for 
one  of  the  meals ;  what  remains  of  the  leaves 
and  other  branches  will  be  given  afier  an  interval 
of  six  hours ;  taking  care  to  bring  together  with 
the  little  broom  all  the  leaves  too  much  scattered, 
and  to  disperM  the  worms  which  may  be  too  much 
clustered  together,  into  places  where  there  is  space 
to  spare.  At  the  last  meal,  which  will  be  but  of 
forty-five  pounds  of  leaves,  the  boards  should  be 
again  moved,  to  altow  more  space  to  the  worms. 
All  will  thcsn  appear  to  enjoy  a  degree  of  vigor 
sufiiciently  well  marked.  Fresh  air  should  be 
given  by  the  windows,  if  the  outer  temperature 
should  be  neariy  equal  to  that  of  the  laboretoiy, 
and  espeeiallF  while  the  cleaning  is  done.  Slignt 
attention  to  the  thermometer  ana  hygrometer  will 
serve  to  show  what  changes  may  be  made  in  the 
air.  • 

^  A  hjrgrometer  is  sny  instnimeDt  fbr  me&smiiig  or 
compsiing  the  different  decrees  of  moiftore  in  the  stmo- 
spbers.  If  no  better  can  oe  conyeniently  provided,  a 
very  simple  but  suflicient  one  may  be  made  with  a 
long  twine  sos|>ended  from  one  fixed  end  in  the  labo- 
ratory»  and  having  a  weight  at  the  other  end,  to  keep 
it  well  stretched.  The  lenetfa  of  the  strmg  will  con- 
tract in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  moisture  in  the 
sQiTounding  air,  and  extend  in  proportion  to  the  dry- 
Bess  ;  and  tiie  changes  will  be  readily  shown  in  a  gra- 
dostad  scale,  alone-side  or  over  which  the  weight  will 
rise  or  sink,  as  tne  shring  contracts  or  expands  in 


In  the  ssoofid  day,  the  spaces  should  be  again 
enlaiged,  and  there  should  be  given  to  the  wormsy 
270  poimds  of  clean  leaves,  divided  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  fifty-two  pounds  fbr  the  first  meal, 
and  ninety-seven  for  the  last  j  [the  balance  of  121 
pounds,  fbr  the  two  middle  repasts.]  It  is  plainly 
seen,  towards  the  end  of  the  day,  that  the  worms 
are  much  whiter  than  the  day  before,  and  that 
they  are  rapidly  tending  to  their  further  developer 
ment. 

On  the  third  day^  there  should  be  spread  over 
the  worms,  which  are  now  very  voracious,  420 
pounds  of  clean  leaves.    The  first  meal  will  be  of 
77  pounds ;  the  second  and  third,  of  more  than  100 

Founds  each ;  and  the  fourth  will  take  120  poimds* 
t  is  very  certain  that  thev  can  eat  much  more ; 
but  the  quantity  indicated  here  has  always  ap- 
peared siuBcient  to  keep  them  vigorous,  when  care 
IS  taken  to  continue  to  manage  the  bands,  and  en- 
large the  spaces  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
focS.  The  worms  are  now  26  and  28  lines  in 
length,  and  their  whiteness  is  also  much  increased. 

On  the  fowrih  day,  the  quantity  of  leaves  to  be 
given  should  still  t!e  inerrased.  The  first  meal 
will  be  of  120  pounds,  the  two  following  of  185 
each,  and  the  last  of  150.  The  appetite  of  the 
worms  is  still  greater,  and  they  have,  in  very  litde 
time,  reached  a  length  of  about  3  inches.  They 
consequently  require  much  food,  and  there  is  no- 
thing to  be  feued  in  giving  to  them  the  5^ 
pounds  of  leaves. 

On  the  fifth  day,  the  provision  of  leaves  ought 
to  be  augmented  to  810  pounds;  of  which  the  first 
distribution  will  be  150  pounds,  the  last  210,  and 
the  two  intermediate  meals,  220  and  230  pounds 
of  leaves.  It  is  also  often  of  necessity  to  make 
some  partial  distribution  of  leaves,  in  the  intervals 
of  time  between  the  greater,  especially  in  placee 
where  it  is  perceived  that  otherwise  the  worms 
would  be  too  lonjg  without  food.  If  the  frames 
need  clearing,  it  should  be  done  at  the  dose  of  this 
day,  or  eany  in  the  next,  in  not  disUibuting 
the  leaves  but  upon  four  frames  at  once.  But  as 
the  worms  are  no  more  to  be  changed,  or  moved 
away  from  the  frames  they  occupy,  the  following 
method  fbr  clearing  will  be  followed.  In  a  little 
time  after  the  leaves  are  spread,  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  covered  with  the  worms,  they  are  taken 
ana  placed  as  quickly  as  possible  upon  the  little 
tables,  or  moveable  boards,  used  for  transporting, 
which  are  leaned  fbr  that  purpose  on  the  edges  of 
the  frames.  The  litter  is  then  immediately  taken 
up  from  the  frames,  and  thrown  into  the  baskets. 
This  done,  the  worms  are  replaced  as  before  on 
the  frames ;  and  so  on,  successively,  with  all  the 
frames  to  the  end. 

With  whatever  quickness  the  litter  may  be 
changed,  the  opereuon  is  always  too  long ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  feed  the  worms  first 
cleaned,  so  as  to  leave  no  interval,  and  that  the 
meaki  may  be  shared  equally  between  the  last  and 
the  others.  The  mans^ger  must  look  well  to  the 
state  of  the  interior  of  the  laboratory,  in  respect  to 


length.  As  the  amoont  of  variation  win  be  In  propor* 
tion  to  the  length  of  the  string*  and,  of  coarK,  tbe  size 
of  the  demes,  marked  on  tM  scale,  and  the  accoiaey 
of  the  scale,  the  length  may  be  made  as  great  as  de« 
sired,  and  yet  the  whole  kept  within  convenient  limits, 
by  jaaalnk  the  string  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
honzontalfy,  over  the  rollere  of  sundiy  small  puU 
wheels,  which  will  yield  freely  to  the  sU^test  impol 


of  the  string.— Ta. 
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humidity,  to  the  atmospheric  heat,  and  to  the 
state  of  the  air  which  ii  contained,  in  order  that 
the  worms  may  be  preserved  in  their  condition  of 
vigor  acquired  by  the  progress  of  age.  It  is  scarce- 
ly necessary  to  say  that  the  litter  heaped  in  the 
baskets  should  be  carried  out  of  the  house  imme- 
diateljr ;  and  that  in  the  handtinja;s  required  for 
changing  the  leaves  covered  with  the  worms, 
irreat  care  should  t>e  taken  not  to  wound  or  hurt 
the  worms  with  the  finserB. 

On  the  iixth  day^  without  being  an  eve- witness 
to  the  circumstances,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  have 
a  correct  conception  of  the  voracity  with  which 
the  worm  seizes  on  every  thing  presented  to  it.  It 
even  attaches  itself  to  the  fruit  of  the  mulberry  tree, 
which  by  chance  are  left  among  the  leaves.  This 
day,  there  will  be  distributed  in  four  times,  975 
pounds  of  leaves.  The  last  meal  should  be  much 
the  largest  share  of  the  four.  It  must  not  t>e  for- 
gotten to  add  more  leaves  in  all  the  places  where 
the  worms  appear  to  need  them,  between  the  times 
of  the  regular  meals,  in  the  prolonging  of^  which 
the  worms  now  gnaw  and  tear  all  that  is  given  to 
them.  They  are  now  3  inches  \onsi ;  and  if  they 
are  very  white,  soA  to  the  touch,  and  of  a  velvet 
smoothness,  they  may  be  considered  in  the  most 
perfect  health. 

The  tevtnih  day  is  that  in  which  the  worms 
complete  the  greatest  length  which  they  can  ac- 
ouire,  and  arrive  at  their  full  weight.  If  no  more 
than  six  worms  are  re<]uired  jB;enerally  to  weigh  an 
ounce,  they  are  then  m  their  highest  slate  of  vi- 

Sor.  There  will  be  distributed  to  them,  in  meals 
ecreasing  in  quantitv  from  the  first  to  the  last, 
neariy  900  pounds  of  leaves ;  and  giving  interme- 
diate supplies,  if  required  by  circumstances.  To- 
wards the  evening,  their  extremity,  which  had 
been  white,  assumes  a  yellowish  color ;  it  is  said 
then  that  the  worms  are  'Vipsntn^."  Their  mas- 
tication perceptibljT  lessens ;  it  is  the  same  of  their 
weight,  and  of  their  length ;  they  dischar^  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  excrement;  there  is  a  con- 
tinual exhalation  and  evaporation  rising  from  their 
bodies;  and  if  they  have,  in  about  seven  days, 
doublbd  their  length,  they  are  now  going  to  de- 
crease as  fast. 

On  the  iighih  day,  as  the  appetite  of  worms  is 
much  lessened,  there  will  be  need  of  no  more  pro- 
vision than  660  pounds  of  leaves,  which  should 
be  chosen  as  good  as  possible,  and  from  the  oldest 
trees.  The  nret  share  should  be  the  largest,  say 
200  pounds,  and  the  following  meals  be  lessened 
suoeessively.  And  that  the  worms  may  ripen  to- 
(jether,  still,  as  before,  some  intermediate  distribu- 
tions should  be  made,  wherever  they  are  seen  to 
be  needed.  The  yellow  color  of  the  worm  now 
extends  from  one  ring  to  another;  they  become 
shining ;  are  no  more  greenish ;  they  diminish 
percepllbly  in  bulk ;  they  seek  the  edffes  of  the 
nurdles  to  evacuate  alt  that  ought  to  be  discharged 
from  their  bowels.  In  proportion  as  it  is  perceiv- 
ed that  they  approach  maturity,  and,  especially,  if 
there  Is  too  much  moisture,  the  litter  should  be 
removed,  as  quickly  as  possible.  Strict  attentkm 
must  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  the 
laboratoiy,  and  to  the  removal  or  correction  of 
every  thing  that  can  be  injurious  in  any  manner 
to  the  worms. 

On  the  ninth  day,  the  thirty-firBt  since  the  birth 
of  the  worms,  the  provision  of  leaves  will  be  only 
436  pounds,  to  be  distributed  throughout,  and  wher- 


ever there  is  more  special  want  The  worms  are 
becoming  more  yellow,  the  surfkce  on  the  back  im 
more  shining,  the  rings  are  orange,  the  muzzle  im 
more  clear.  Currents  of  air,  and  exposure  to  sud- 
den changes  of  temperature  must  be  guarded 
a^inst ;  though  it  may  seem  that  the  healthy  and 
vigorous  wornis  may  sufier  no  remarkable  ineoo- 
venience,  even  if  exposed  to  consideral>lo  incle- 
mency of  the  weather. 

The  worms,  from  their  hatching  to  this  time, 
have  grown  to  forty  times  their  first  length,  and, 
in  a  month,  have  increased  to  nine  thousand  times 
more  weight  than  thev  were  when  just  come 
forth  fVom  the  egg.  The  most  active  period  of 
their  short  life  is  the  space  of  nine  days  comprised 
witliin  the  fiflh  age.  There  is  yet,  however,  need 
for  great  watchlblness  over  the  worms,  that  ihey 
may  arrive  safely  at  pertect  maturity,  which  will 
not  be  until  they  throw  off  the  skin  that  now 
covers  them  and  change  to  the  thrysaHa  form, 
losing,  at  the  same  time,  half  the  bulk  and  weight 
of  their  bodies.  The  transverM  bands  reappear 
upon  their  backs,  and  the  scaly  prolongation  of 
the  muzzle  becomes  blackish,  brilliant,  and  very 
strong.  Their  whiteness  is  much  more  decided 
that  it  has  been  before ;  and  to  the  touch,  they 
have  the  firmness  of  flesh,  as  well  as  velvet  soft- 
ness,  especially  when  healthy  and  vigorous.  At 
this  time  the  worms  should  be  kept  not  only  in  a 
warm  enough  temperature,  but  in  air  continually 
renewed,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  favor  the 
evaporation  and  aid  the  removal  of  the  perspira- 
tory fluids,  which  are  transuding  from  the  worms 
continually,  during  the  last  part  of  their  existence 
in  this  form. 

In  the  last  period  of  the  fiflh  age,  for  the  forma- 
tion and  perfect  completion  of  the  cocoons  by  the 
uninterrupted  spinning  of  the  silk,  until  the  moment 
when  the  worm  becomes  a  chrysalis,  it  is  necessa- 
ry that  the  silk- worm  should  have  its  body  com- 
posed of  but  two  substances,  the  one  the  silk  ma- 
terial, and  the  other  purely  of  animal  matter ;  and 
that  the  intestinal  canal  should  be  evacuated  of  all 
the  excrement al  matter  which  it  contained.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  to  keep  the  worms  in  the 
most  periect  state  of  cleanliness,  and  also  to  eon* 
tinoe  to  give  them  leaves  ieit  the  same  time,  not 
only  to  finish  this  day,  but  still  to  wait  some  twen- 
ty-four hours  more  for  their  maturity  to  be  fully 
completed ;  which  will  be  known  by  the  fbUowing 
signs : 

On  the  tenth  day,  the  thirty-second  from  their 
hatching,  when  fresh  leaves  are  given  to  the 
worms,  if  they  climb  upon  them  and  do  not 
eat — if  they  keep  the  neck  stretched  and  the  head 
raised,  as  it  searching  for  soroething^if  they  are 
transparent,  and  of  a  fine  yellow  color — ^when 
they  raise  themselves  upon  the  hurdles  where  they 
were  supported,  crawling  slowly,  and  when  they 
reach  the  ed^,  endeavor  to  go  farther — when 
their  rings  disappear,  and  their  greenish  hue  is 
entirely  changed  to  orange-yellow,  the  neck  be- 
comes wrinkled,  and  all  the  body  beoomea  soft— 
finally,  if  in  placing  one  of  the  worms  in  the  hol- 
low of  the  hand,  and  looking  at  it  facinfl:  the  li^t, 
it  is  perceived  that  the  li|^t  shows  tnrough  it — 
then  immediately  every  thin^  should  be  disposed 
to  favor  the  immediate  climbing  of  the  worm,  fbr 
the  purpose  of  their  beginning  to  spin  their  oocooos, 
lest  any  fruitless  efibrts  in  searching  for  places  to 
spin,  may  exhaust  some  of  their  silk. 
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For  tb«  Fvm«n>  Begifter. 
*     TRKATISa  ON  THID  CULTURE  OF  BILK. 

HY  OZSEON  B.  8UITH. 

No  2. 

7%e  laboratory ffixturesj  sUk-worms,  ifc 

The  laboratory,  or  building  in  which  eilk- worms 
Bre  to  be  raised,  must  be  of  a  size  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  worms  intended  to  be  kept.  As  to 
its  form  and  structure,  no  precise  rules  can  be 

fiven,  nor,  indeed,  are  any  such  necessary.    Pro* 
ably  no  two  persons  in  Europe  have  laboratories 
precisely  alike ;  and  this  (act  goes  to  prove  that  no 
particular  construction  is  necessary.  All  that  is  re- 
quired, is,  that  the  room  should  be  of  sufficient 
fsize  to  accommodate  the  number  of  worms  intend- 
ed to  be  kept ;  that  it  should  be  provided  with  fire- 
places or  stoves,  for  raising  the  temperature  when 
necessary,  and  dryin'g:  the  air,  and  with  ventila- 
tors in  me  ceiling,  and  windows  on  all  sides,  for 
the  purpose  of  ventilation  and  lighL    I  would, 
however,  recommend  wooden,  instead  of  brick  or 
stone  buildings,  as  they  are  more  easily  managed 
as  to  temperature,  than  the  latter ;  and,  in  damp 
weather,  do  not  condense  and  collect  water  from 
the  atmosphere  so  much.    In  a  large  room,  three 
or  four  small  stoves  at  the  extreme  ends  and  sides 
are  very  useful  in  severe  cold  times,  and  also  in  very 
damp  weather.    Ventilators  may  be  very  usefully 
made  at  each  side  of  the  room  (if  the  house  be  a 
fram6,}  by  leaving  a  space  one  or  two  feet  deep, 
and  the  whole  len^  of  the  room,  and  reaching 
to  the  floor,  occupied  by  long  shutters,  hung  by 
hinges  on  the  upper  sides.    In  ordinary  warm, 
dry  weather,  these  shutters  may  be  raised,  more 
or  less,  as  desired,  and  thus  the  room  kept  well 
auppliedwith  fresh  air.    Durjng  cold  or  damp 
weather,  the  shutters  will,  of  course,  be  kept  closed. 
A  large  room  ought'to  have  several  vents  fbr  the 
escape  of  foul  air,  ip  the  ceiling.    These  may  be 
nothing  more  than  ordinary  trap-doors,  two  feet 
wide  and  three  feet  long,  with  shutters  to  close 
them  at  pleasure.    When  these  are  opened,  and 
the  ventilators  at  the  sides  also  open,  a  free  cur- 
rent of  air  will  be  kept  up  through  the  hurdles, 
and  thus  the  laboratory  will  be  kept  free  from  im- 
pure air.    Tbey  will  be  found  particularly  useful 
after  a  lime  of  rainy  or  damp  weather,  during 
which  it  has  been  necessary  to  keep  the  room 
■hut  up.    I  have  found  firt  particularly  useful  in 
these  damp  times,  (though  the  temperature  was 
sufficiently  high  of  itself,)  jo  purifying  the  atmo- 
sphere in  the  room.    1  generally  make  a  brisk 
blaze  with  light-wood  or  shavings  in  ihe  fire- 
places or  stoves.    It  has  an  admirable  effect,  not 
only  in  expelling  foul  air,  but  in' enliveninjj  the 
worms — probably  by  drying  the  damp  air.     I 
have  found  much  more  use  for  fire,  during  such 
times,  than  I  ^ever  have  on  account  of  cold  wea- 
ther.   Indeed,  we  seldom,  have  weather  cold 
enough  to  do  harm  at  the  season  of  feeding  silk- 
worms'; though  we  do  sometimes,  however,  it  is 
of  short  duration.    Permit  me  to  make  one  re- 
main here,  ch  tbe  effect  of  temperature  on  silk- 
wormci.    I  would  not  be  understood  as  saying  or 
believing,  ttot  the  temperature  could  be  neither 
too  high  nor  too  low  for  a  profitable  result  \  but  I 
do  say,  that  silk- worms  are  not  affected  moit  tkan 
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other  insects,  by  its  variations.  Indeed,  I  am 
pretty  well  convinced,  that  ordinary  variations  of 
temperature  are  as  beneficial  to  the  constitutions 
of  silk-worms,  as  they  are  known  to  be  to  other 
animals.  Extrtmea  only  do  harm.'  Do  we  not 
find  that  a  continued  sameness  of  temperature,  es- 
pecially if  warm,  is  debilitating  to  our  own  sys- 
tems, and  to  those  of  all  other  animals  ?  Look  at 
the  people  of  the  tropics.  The  temperature  there 
is  seldom  higher  than  with  us  in  summer,  but  it 
is  more  eauable — always  neariy  the  same.  I 
need  not  allude  to  the  effect  of  it  on  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  people :  their  imbecile,  lanfiniid,  lazy, 
spiritless  characters,  are  proverbial.  As  we  so 
north,  where  the  variations  of  temperature  are  the 
greatest,  we  find  the  constitutions  of  men  and  ani- 
mals the  most  robust.  Indeed,  variations  of  tem- 
perature, and  the  agitation  of  the  atmosphere  in 
the  form  of  heavy  winds,  appear  to  be  beneficently 
provided  by  the  Creator,  for  the  well-being  of  all 
his  creatures.  Why,  then,  are  silk- worms  sup- 
posed to  be  exceptions  to  this  rule  ?  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  they  are ;  and  my  experience  supports 
me  in  the  belief  of  their  being,  like  all  other  ani- 
mals, only  injured  by  extremes. 

A  pratty  good  calculation  may  be  made  as  to 
the  size  of'^the  room  required,  from  the  fact,  that 
a  room  eighty  feet  long  and  forty  wide  will  ac- 
commodate one  million  of  worms.  I  nstead  of  one 
room  of  that  size,  four  of  forty  by  twenty,  I  think, 
would  be  preferable,  as  being  more  conveniently 
managed,  and  being  better  adapted  to  a  proper  ^i- 
ttiston  of  the  worms,  which  may  then  be  separat- 
ed, each  day's  hatching  beins  placed  in  a  distinct 
room.  The  temperature  of  the  rooms  can  also  be 
more  easily  regulated,  though  possibly  at  some- 
thing greater  expense  of  fuel. 

Inlarffe  establishments,  a  hatching-room  will 
be  useful.  This  need  not  be  large— say  twelve  by 
fifteen  feet.  It  should  be  made  close,  with  a 
couple  of  windows,  capable  of  being  perfectly 
closed  by  shutters  at  pleasure.  A  good  stove 
should  be  provided,  capable  of  raisinff  the  tempe- 
rature to  summer-heat,  when  required.  This 
room  may  be  conveniently  used,  also,  fbr  killing 
the  chrysalis  in  the  cocoons^  as  will  be  hereafter 
shown. 

Another  room  will  be  necessary  fbr  the  accom^ 
modation  of  leaves,  a  ffood  supply  of  which  fbr 
a  4ay  or  tWo  a-ihead,  should  always  be  provid- 
ed, that  no  lack  of  a  supply  may  occur  .during 
rainy  weather.  A  loll  over  the  laboratory,  or  a 
room  in  the  basement,  may  be  very  conveniently 
used  for  the  purpose.  In  a  basement,  leaves  will 
keep  fresh  fbr  tnree  days,  bat  they  should  not  be 
Jefl  in  compact' masses,  as  they  are  apt  to  htat^ 
from  spontaneous  fermentation.  It  is  proper  that 
they  should  be  occasfonaily  stirred  and  shaken 
about,  to  prevent  such  an  event 

The  fixtures  of  the  laboratory,  are  convenient 
hurdles  or  shelves,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
worms  while  feeding,  and  spinning  their  cocoons. 
The  best  fora^  and  construction,  are  those  ^rst 
adopted  by  me,  and  which  I  believe  are  now  in 
fleaeral  use.  They  are  two  and  a  half  to  three 
feet  wide,  and  four  to  five  feet  long.  The  size 
may,  of  course,  be  varied  at  ^easure,  without  de- 
triment or  inconvenience.  The  size  mentu>ned 
will  accommodate  about  500  worms,  when  ready 
to  spin  cocoons.  They  are  made  like  the  outside 
frame  of  a  window-sash,  with  a  floor  of  netting. 
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The  nettfng  is  now  woven  In  the  north  (or  the  par- 
pose,  and  only  requires  to  be  tacked  to  the  frame, 
well  stretched.  Formerly  it  was  necessary  to 
make  the  netting  ourselves,  which  was  done  by 
perforating  the*  sides  and  ends  of  the  frame  with 
a  broad  awl  five-eighths  of  an  inch  apart,  and 
inserting  good  ekein  twine  first,  length^wise,  until 
it  was  filled,  then  crosswise,  weaving  it  by  pass- 
ing it  over  and  under  the  other  twine  alternately, 
and  drawing  it  quite  tight.  The  twine  will  be 
about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  apart  each  way.  It 
18  of  some  importance,  that  the  twine  should  be 
tannedf  by  immersion  in  a  tanner's  vat,  for  a  few 
hours,  dried,  and  then  thoroughly  washed,  to  re- 
move any  remains  of  the  tan  that  may  be  on  it. 
This  ought  also  to  b^done  with  the  prepared  net- 
ting, if  that  be  obtained.  The  utility  of  the  tan- 
ning is  obvious :  it  prevents  rotting,  to  which  the 
twine  is  liable,  from  the  dampness  of  the  filth. 
The  netting  should  also  be  pot  on  the  frames  in 
dry  weather,  because  the  twine  Is  then  at  its 
greatest  expansion ;  and  if  put  on  in  that  state,  is 
not  so  liable  to  stretch  and  lag,  when  loaded  with 
worms  and  food.  Another  frame  of  the  same 
size,  is  to  be  covered  with  paper  or  muslin,  to  be 
placed  immediately  under  the  net  frames,  in  the 
stands.  These  latter  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  the  ordure  and  filth  that  fulls  through  the 
netting  of  the  hurdles.  They  may  be  placed  two 
or  three  inches  below  the  hurdles. 

The  6TAND8,  for  the  support  of  the  hurdles, 
are  simply  upright  posts,  made  of  three  or  four 
inch  joisfr,  firmly  fixed  to  the  floor  below,  and  to 
the  ceiling  above,  two  feet  apart  one  way,  and 
just  far  enough  the  other  to  permit  the  free  pas- 
sage of  the  hurdles  sideways  between  them. 
Pieces  of  wood  are  to  be  nailed  to  each  two 
posts  to  support  the  hurdles,  at  a  bout  twelve  inches 
apart.  I  had  mine  only  nine  inches  apart ;  but  T 
think  they  are  better  at  twelve  inches.  Another 
piece  is  to  be  put  upon  the  posts  two  or  three 
mches  below  the  others,  to  support  the  paper 
shelves.  On  this  plan,  it  will  be  perceived,  that 
the  hurdles  have  the  appearance  of  a  set  of 
shelves.  The  whole  room  is  to  be  thus  o6cupied 
with  the  hurdles,  leaving  alleys  between  each 
range  for  the  free  passage  of  the  attendants. 

The  fixtures  in  the  hatching-room,  are  simply 
one  or  more  ordinary  tables,  sufiicient  to  accom- 
modate the  eggs  to  be  hatched,  a  thermometer, 
and  a  good  stove. 

HATCHiif  6.— About  the  first  of  May,  the  eggs, 
which  have,  of  course,  been  kept  in  the  cellar  since 
the- time  they  were  laid  last  season,  are  to  be  put 
in  the  hatching-room ;  the  papers  on  which  they 
are,  are  to  to  be  spread  out  on  the  tables.  If  the 
temperature  be  not  as  high  as  70^,  it  must  be 
raised  to  that  point  before  the  eggs  are  taken  to 
the  room ;  if  it  be  higher,  naturaUy,  it  is  of  no 
consequence.  Every  day  me  temperature  should 
be  increased  one  or  two  degrees  until  the  eggs 
are  hatched ;  unless,  as  just  observed,  the  tem- 
perature be  above  70^  naturally,  in  which  case  all 
that  will  be  necessary  is  to  prevent  a  depression  at 
night,  and  changes  of  the  weather.  It  will  not 
be  necessary,  at  any  time,  to  raise  the  heat  higher 
than  dfP.  Generally,  in  about  five  days  the 
worms  will  begin  to  hatch.  The  first  day,  but 
few  will  come  out,  and  these  need  not  be  regarded ; 
but  on  the  second  day,  considerable  numbers  will 
hatch,  and  they  should  be  taken  and  placed  on  the 


hufdles,  and  the  hurdles  containing  each  day's 
hatching  should  be  marked  with  the  date  of  the 
hatching.  Where  there  are  four  laboratories,  as 
recommended  in  a  previous  page,  each  day's 
hatchings  should  be  conveyed  to  separate  rooms. 
On  the  third,  fourth  and  fillh  days  of  the  hatch- 
ing, the  same  routine  must  be  observed.  On  the 
latter  day,  all'  the  eggs  will  be  found  to  have 
hatched,  except  a  few  scattering  ones,  which,  like 
those  of  the  nrst  day,  need  not  be  regarded,  as 
they  will  be  too  few  in  number  to  be  worth  any 
trouble ;  and  if  mixed  with  the  others,  will  only 
cause  confusion  by  their  irregularity  in  moult- 
ing,  &c. 

For  removing  the  young  worms  from  the  hatch- 
ing-tables to  the  hurdles,  1  have  found  the  best 
method  to  be,  to  lay  whole  mulberry  leaves  on  the 
table,  covering  the  eggs  and  worms  completely. 
The  young  worms  will  soon  collect  upon  the 
leaves,  when  they  are  readily  conveyed  to  a  small 
portable  hurdle,  by  taking  hold  of  the  stem  of  the 
fea^  borne  to  the  laboratory  and  laid  upon  the 
hurdles.  Many  thousands  may  be  accommodat- 
ed on  each  hurdle  for  the  first  week ;  and  as  the 
worms  grow,  and  become  crowded,  they  must  be 
distributed  to  other  hurdlef>.  All  these  minute  af- 
fairs will  suggest  themselves  to  the  intelligent 
operator,  as  they  become  necessary.  The  morn- 
ing is  the  time  for  removing  them,  as  Jiey  gene- 
rally  hatch  from  day-light  to  7  or  8  o'clock. 

As  soon  as  the  youncr  worms  are  placed  upon 
the  hurdles,  a  supply,  of  food  must  be  given  them. 
The  leaves  may  be  torn  into  small  pieces,  and 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  ihe  hurdle,  coven ng 
the  young  worms  with  them.    They  will  speedily 
commence  eating.    The  leaves  on  which  they 
were  borne  from  the  hatching-room  will,  how- 
ever, be  sufficient  for  several  hours.    The  worms 
are  now  to  be  regularly  fed  three  times  a  day,  with 
fresh  leaves,  torn  into  small  pieces,  the  size  of  a 
dollar,  or  thereabouts,  for  the  first  week ,-   after 
which,  they  are  as  well  laid  on  whole.     Care 
should  be  observed,  not  to  lay  on  more  leaves 
than  will  be  consumed,  as  considerable  waste 
would  thus  occur;  and,  also,  not  to  allow  the 
worms  to  remain  one  moment  without  Rxtd ;  it 
were  far  better  economy,  indeed,  to  waste  leaves 
by  giving  too  much,  than  to  stint  the  worms,  at 
any  stage  of  their  existence.    For  the  first  two 
weeks,  no  other  care  is  necessary  than  attention  to 
their  b^ng  properly  fed  three  times  a  day,  as 
above  remarked ;  keeping  the  room  at  a  moderate 
temperature,  by  artificial  heat,  when  cold,  and  by 
ventilation,  when  hot  and  sultiy.    The  French 
divide  the  time  of  the* worms'  existence  into  pe- 
riods, which  are  distinguished  by  their  moulting, 
or  shedding  their  skin.    These  periods  are  called 
ages,  and  very  particular  directions  are  given  ^r 
observance  at  each  of  these  periods  or  ages.     I, 
however,  have  never  found  any  particular  neces- 
sity for  much  variatioh  in  treatment    Cleanliness, 
moderate  temperature,  and  a  full  supply  of  food, 
at  all  times,  are  all  I  ever  found  either  necessary  or 
useful  at  any  time.    The  periods  of  moulting  are 
generally  about  the  seventh,  thirteenth,  nineteenth 
and  twenty-fourth  days  from  the  hatching ;  but 
these  periods  are  materially  influenced  by  the  care 
and  attention  bestowed^  and  the  state  or  the -wea- 
ther.   Some  worms  will  be  ready  to  spin  on  the 
25th  day,  while  others  will  delay  their  spinning 
even  to  40  and  50  days,  according  as  they  are 
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well  or  illy  attended  to.  And  here  let  me  advise 
the  younff  beffinner,  that  care  is  money  ;  for  there 
k  no  kind  of  numan  eniployment  in  which  care 
is  80  well  rewarded,  as  in  the  management  of 
silk-worms.  The  worms  that  bv  want  of  atten- 
tion are  made  to  spin  oat  their  time  of  feeding  to 
40  or  50  days,  will  have  consumed  double  as  much 
food  as  those  that  begin  to  spin  their  cocoons  on 
the  26th  to  the  28th  day ;  will  have  occupied  dou- 
ble the  time  of  the  attendants ; ,  and,  after  all, 
will  not  produce  much,  if  any,  over  half  as  much 
silk,  and  that  of  an  inlerior  quality,  as  they  would 
have  done,  if  well  attended  to,  and  thus  made  to 
spin  at  the  proper  time.  This  fact,  which  I  have 
abundantly  proved  in  my  own  practice,  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  French  also  direct  certain  quantities  of 
leaves  to  be  given  each  day,  during  each  age  of 
the  worms.  This  I  never  found  of  any  service 
whatever.  Worms  will  eat  double  as  much  one 
day  as  they  will  another,  owing,  probably,  to  the 
dampness  ordiynese  of  the  air,  or  to  various  other 
causes ;  but  whatever  the  causes  be,  the  fsn  or 
imenty  pounds  of  leaves  directed  to  be  given 
them,  may  be  entirely  too  much  or  far  two  scanty 
an  allowance.  My  plan  is  lo  keep  fresh  food  on 
the  hurdles  at  all  times,  and  this  I  believe  to  be 
the  only  economical  rule.  I  have  often  weighed 
the  leaves  according  to  Count  Dandolo's  scale, 
but  never  found  the  quantities  he  teeommends  to 
agree  with  the  demands  of  the  worms — they 
sometimes  requiring  more,  and  sometimes  less.  I 
imagine,  that  the  idea  of  weighing  the  leaves  for 
each  day's  consumption,  in  France,  originated  in 
the  liicr,  that  the  leaves  are  grown  bv  one  person 
and  the  worms  raised  by  another  in  that  country ; 
the  person  who  raises  the  worms  purchases  the 
leaves  by  weight,  and  this  making  it  necessary 
that  the  consumer  should  form  some  estimate  of 
the  probable  quantity  he  would  want  each  day.  It 
could  not  have  originated  in  practice;  for,  as  before 
remarked,  the  consumption  t>f  leaves  is  not  regu- 
lar at  anv  particular  time. 

The  French  al^o  direct  the  leaves  to  be  cut  fine, 
and  have  knives  for  the  purpose.  The  Chinese 
also  do  the  same.  For  several  seasons,  I  followed 
these  directions,  and  cut  the  leaves  with  a  sharp 
koife,  but  was  ultimately  led  to  doubt  the  utility 
of  it,  and  to  abandon  it.  On  close  observation,  I 
found  that  the  worms  dui  not  like  the  cut  edges  of 
the  pieces  of  leaves,  and  have  often  seen  them 
turn  from  them  in  apparent  disgust.  I  at  first  sup- 
posed o^  knife  was  not  sharp  chough,  and  that 
hence  the  edges  of  the  leaves  were  somewhat 
bruised  in  cutting;  but  it  was  the  same  with  the 
sharpest  l^nife  I  could  use.  Besides  this,  I  found 
that  the  worms  would  get  upon  and  press  down 
the  finely  cut  leaves,  and  thus  cause  conside- 
rable waste ;  and,  further,  that  the  leaves  thus  cut, 
would  wither  and- become  useless  much  sooner 
than  whole  leaves.  Ontrying  even  the  youngest 
worms  with  whole  leaves,  I  found  they  would  eat 
them  iust  as  easily  as  when  they  were  cut.  Even 
the  old  full  grown  leaves  were  as  readily  devoured 
by  young  worms,  as  young  and  tender  leaves 
would  be.  From  these  facts  I  concluded  that  even 
if  cutting  the  leaves  were  never  so  unobjectionable. 
It  yei  was  a  useless  trouble,  and  I  abandoned  it 
altogether.  Indeed,  when  I  fed  with  white  miil- 
berry  leaves,  I  even  went  so  far  as  to  gather  the 
leaves  by  cutting  off  small  branches  and  laying 


these  on  the  hurdles  with  all  the  leaves  on  them ; 
and  this  is  by  far  the  best  plan,  as  the  leaves 
keep  fresh  much  lon^er-^indeed,  until  they  are 
entirely  consumed,  and  allow  the  worms  a  much 
better  and  more  natural  position  while  feeding;  as 
they  get  upon  the  branches,  in  all  directions,' they 
are  not  crowded  upon  a  flat  surface,  but  are  sup- 
ported by  tile  branches.  They  prefer  this  plan  to 
ail  others. 

Clbarino  thb  hurdles  must  be  attended 
to,  not  at  regular  periods,  but  as  often  as  the  accu- 
mulation of  nlth  and  offal  makes  it  necessary.  The 
use  of  the  net  hurdles  renders  this  not  so  often  re- 
quisite, but  still  it  must  not  be  neglected,  especial- 
ly in  damp  weather ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  nearly  all  the  diseases  of  silk-wormis  proceed 
from  foul  hurdles.  To  clean  the  hurdles,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  lay  over  the  worms  solne  large 
fresh  leaves  in  the  morning,  and  as  soon  as  tne 
worms  attach  themselves  to  them,  which  they 
will  immediately  do,  take  the  leaves  by  the  stem, 
and  lay  them  on  a  clean  hurdle.  In  a  few  minutes 
a  hurdle  may  thus  be  cleared  of  the  worms,  when 
the  filth  and  offal  may  be  thrown  away,  and  the 
hurdle  used  for  the  reception  of  the  worms  from  an- 
other; proceed  in  this  way  till  all  are  cleared.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  carry  the  filth  to  a  distance  fi^m 
the  laboratory ;  as,  if  deposited,  as  is  too  often 
done,  under  the  back  toindow,  it  mav  do  just  as 
much  harm  as  it  would  if  left  on  the  hurdles. 

Frbsh  lbavks  are  essential  to  the  health 
and  vigor  of  the  worms^  and  therefore  great  care 
must  be  observed  that  fermentation  has  not  com- 
menced, when  they  have  been  kept  on  hand  some 
time,  as  is  necessary  in  wet  weather.  Fermen- 
t^ition  will  be  readiiv  observed  from  the  eluvium 
in  the  room,  and  also  from  the  appearance  of  the 
leaves,  which  wiU  exhibit  dark-colored  spots. 
When  the  least  appearance  of  it  is  discovered,  it 
were  better  to  throw  away  the  whole,  than  run  the 
risk  of  injuring  the  worms.  To  prevent  fermen- 
tation,  cause  the  leaves  to  be  well  stirred  about 
two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Wet  lea-vkb,  inust  in  no  case  be  given  to  the 
worms.  They  are  almost  certain  to  cause  disease, 
and  that  of  the  most  fat;al  character.  I  once  lost 
a  whole  crop  by  this  means^  In  wet  weather,  the 
leaves  may  be  <lried  by  spreading  them  about  the 
room,  and  frequentiy  shaking  and  stirring  ,them 
about 

Ykrmin,  mice,  ants,  &c.,  must  be  guarded 
against.  Mice  devour  silk-worms  with  wonder- 
fiti  avidity ;  and  the  bite  of  an  ant  is  almost  instant 
death  to  them.  The  only  way  to  guard  against 
mice,  is  to  exclude  them  from  ttie  room  by  some 
means.  Ants  may  be  guarded  against  by  not 
allowing  the.  hurdles  to  touch  the  walls,  and  by 
surrounding  the  legs  of  the  stands  with  small 
leaden  troughs,  filled  with  water.  These  are  easi- 
ly formed,  and  ought  not  to  be  neglected  when 
these  littie  pests  are  troublesome. ' 

The  moultirg,  or  changing  the  skin,  takes 
place  generally  with  the  common  silkworms,  as 
above  stated,  and  will  be  observed  by  the  worms 
ceasing  to  eat.  Generally  all  of  the  same  day's 
hatching  moult  at  the  same  time ;  and  at  these 
times  they  do  not  eat,  but  seem  sick.  All  that  is 
to  be  done  is  simply  to  leave  them  undisturbed. 
The  food  last  civen  them  will  be  left  unconsumed, 
or  only  partially  so.  This  forms  convenient  recesses 
for  them  to  rjctire  to  ^r  moulting.    They  remftfa 
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In  thw  tiokly  itata  from  S4  to  86  boon,  and  their 
raoovery  from  it  will  be  immediately  observed  by 
their  actirity,  and  increased  size,  and  comiderable 
change  of  color.  They  should  be  fed  immediate- 
ly with  fresh  leaves.  The  first  and  second  change 
is  so  imperceptible  as  to  require  a  close  observer 
to  discover  them. 

Strict  attention  to  cleanliness,  and  ventilation, 
and  undeviating  regard  to  keeping  a  full  supply 
of  fresh  leaves  on  the  hurdles,  are  all  that  is  meant 
by  me  when  speaking  of  care  and  atttntiofi.  If 
the  above  rules  be  completely  carried  out,  the 
worms  will  begin  to  spin  in  from  25  to  28  days. 
If  the  worms  are  not  thus  carefully  attended  to, 
thev  will  begin  to  spin  at  any  time  within  60  days, 
and  then  their  cocoons  will  be  the  less  valuable 
for  every  day  their  spinning  is  protracted  beyond 
80  days  from  the  time  of  hatching. 

Thb  air  of  the  worms  must  always  be  kept 
sweet  and  pure.  If  from  any  cause  wnatever,  a 
stench  be  observed,  sprinkle  the  floor  with  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  Hme,  and  set  cups  of  it  about 
the  room.  It  is  a  good  plan  always  to  keep  a 
stone  jar  of  it  sitting  in  one  comer  of  the  room, 
and  frequently  changing  it  to  different  places,eveu 
when  no  foul  air  or  disease  is  present;  for  it  is  al- 
ways better  to  prevent  than  to  wait  to  cure  dis- 
eases. All  the  diseases  I  ever  discovered  in  silk- 
worms are  readily  cured  by  the  free-  use  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime  or  soda.  The  trweB  is  a  disease  in- 
duced by  foul  air,  and  is  closely  analogous  to  the 
plague  in  the  human  species.  I  have  known  it 
to  destroy  a  whole  laboratory  of  worms,  consistinir 
of  about  500,000,  in  one  night ;  and  have  myself 
lost  at  one  time  about  100,000.  Since,  however, 
I  discovered  the  preventive  and  curative  powers 
of  this  most  excellent  article,  I  have  never  lost  a 
worm  by  any  disease.  All  that  is  necessary, 
usually,  18  to  keep  the  chlonde  of  lime  in  the  room, 
as  above  stated,  and  occasionally  sprinkling  the 
floor  with  a  solution  of  it.  A  table  spoonful,  put 
into  a  pint  of  water,  is  a  good  quantity  to  use.  If, 
however,  the  disease  has  commenced  its  ravages, 
lose  no  time  in  removing  the  hurdles  containing 
the  diseased  worms,  from  the  room— then  take 
half  a  pound  or  so  of  the  chloride,  put  it  into  a 
gallon  of  water,  sprinkle  the  floor  well  with  it ;  put 
a  spoonful  of  the  chloride  in  each  of  several 
saucers,  with  a  gill  of  water,  and  set  the  saucers 
about  the  room,  particulaMy  where  the  disease 
was  first  observed.  As  these  diseases  always,  or 
at  least  generally,  appear  in  damp,  cloudy,  or  rainy 
weather,  make  a  brisk  blaze  in  the  fiie-places  or 
stoves.  Throw  open  all  the  windows  and  ventila- 
tom ;  and  take  care  that  all  the  filth,  if  any  there 
be,  be  removed.  In  a  few  hours  you  will  find  the 
disease  checked.  If  there  are  any  dead  worms  on 
any  of  the  hurdles,  they  must  be  removed  forth- 
with. 

Here  I  must  be  indulged  with  an  explanation 
of  a  circumstance  of  a  rather  laughable  nature, 
though  it  is  as  much  at  my  own  ezpenge,  as  any 
body  8  else.  It  is  in  relation  to  the  discovery  of 
the  valuable  properties  of  chloride  of  lime,  in  pre- 
venting and  curinff  disease  in  silk-worms.  It  is 
well  known,  that  I  have  often  claimed  the  diacove- 
ry  of  this  most  valuable  agent,  and  that  some 
years  affo  a  scientific  Fnndiman  read  a  paper  be- 
fore a  Teamed  society  in  Paris,  setting  forth  the 
important  fact  of  its  then  recent  discovery,  and 
dttcidating  its  great  value  to  the  silk  growing  inte- 


rest What  will  the  public  think  of  me,  and  of 
the  Frenchman  of  science,  and  especially  of  the 
learned  society  of  Paris,  when  informed,  that  we 
are  houb  or  us  entitled  to  the  credit  of  disoo- 
venr ;  that  it  is  an  old  remedy— an  old  agent,  need 
and  recommended  by  Count  Dandolo  himself^ 
whose  writings  we  all  of  us  had  read,  whoee 
writings  were  and  had  long  been  femiliar  as  house- 
hold words  to  the  savans  of  Paris !  Yet,  ench  m 
the  fact,  though  I  never  was  aware  of  it  until  this 
present  writing,  when  I  discovered  it  while  look- 
ing over  a  translation  of  the  writings  of  Dandofo 
in  the  Silk  Manual,  published  by  order  of  Con- 
gress, in  1828,  in  which  work  it  will  be  fbond  at 
page  119.  The  article  chlbride,  it  is  trae,  is  not 
mentioned  by  Dandolo  at  all,  but  its  elementaiy 
principles  are  described  and  recommended,  for  the 
purifying  of  noxious  air,  very  distinctly.  I  had 
often  read  the  passage,  and  understood  something 
of  chemistry  too,  but  never  suspiected  that  the 
combination  of  a  p(^ion  from  Dandolo's  botde  of 
common  nli  and  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and 
another  of  sulphuric  acid,  would  produce  chlorine 
gas.  It  is  trae,  had  I  reflected  a  moment,  I  should 
have  discovered  it;  but  all  of  us  are  hi  the  habit 
of  eonsiderinff  things  theimehes,  not  the  individu- 
al materials  m  which  Ihey  are  noade.  Hence  my 
oversight,  and  of  course  that  of  the  learned  men 
of  Pans.  For  my  own  part,  I  ask  pardon  of  Dan- 
dolo for  the  claim  I  have  heretofore  set  up  to  his 
property;  but  would  recommend  him  to  be  a  little 
more  explicit  in  future,  in  his  descriptioiis.  But 
the  fumigation  of  Dandolo,  thou^  it  be  chlorine 
gas,  is  not  as  good  as  the  chlonde  of  lime  or  ef 
soda;  as  the  gas  evolved  is  not  pure,  but  contaiiMr 
large  portions  of  deleterious  gaees  which  are  ne- 
cessarily evolved  with  the  chlorine.  fiesideB  the 
chlorides  of  lime  and  soda  are  infinitely  more  con- 
venient,'and  even  cheaper. 

It  seems  necessary  to  recur  to  the  iea^ferahtre 
of  the  room,  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  an  omis- 
sion while  treating  on  that  head.  In  v«ry  high 
temperatures,  the  French  recommend  sprinkling 
the  room  with  cold  water,  for  the  purpose  of  cooling 
it.  I  have  often  done  injury  by  doing  so,  and  re- 
commend that  it  be  not  resorted  to.  It  of  course 
creates  a  dampness  in  the  air,  which  is  injurions 
and  often  dangerous.  If  the  weather  bo  dry,  free 
ventilati6n  is  all  that  is  necessary,  where  proper 
cleanllaess  is  observed,  let  the  weather  be  never  so 
hot.  Darkening  the  room,  has*  a  good  efiect  in 
hot  weather ;  and  at  no  time  must  me  son  be  al- 
lowed to  shine  gpon  the  worms.  A  Itoiligftl  is 
preferred  by  the  worms. 

The  worms  will  begin  to  spin  cocoons  ftom  the 
36th  io  the  S6th  daya  from  the  hatchinig,  depend- 
ing on  the  care  with  which  they  have  been  at- 
tended to.  As  before  observed,  if  carelessly  at- 
tended to,  they  may  iK)t  begin  before  the  40th  or 
60th  day;  but  generally  the  36th  day  will  be  the 
time  of  commencement.  Their  readiness  to  spin 
will  be  immediatelv  observed  by  their  transparent, 
sHghtJy  amber  color,  by  their  ceasing  to  eat,  and 
wandering  about, .  leavmg  fibres  of  silk  on  the 
leaves,  and  by  some  of  them  actually  bei^onirig 
to  spin  cocoons  among  the  leaves  and  rubbish  on 
the  hurdles,  in  the  comers  of  the  frames,  &c.  It 
is  then  necessary  to  prepare  the  hedgea  for  them  to 
spin  on,  or  such  other  contrivance  for  the  purpose 
as  has  been  determined  on. 

2%«  htdgn  for  the  worms  to  spin  their 
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00  are  eompoted  of  varioat  materials,  and  are  as 
varioufl  in  ibnn.  The  French  and  Italians  use 
brash  of  oak  and  various  other  Idnds  of  trees, 
from  which  they  construct  hedges  acroes  the  hur- 
dles, resembling  miniature  bushes  set  close  to- 
gether in  rows,  and  pressing  affainst  the  hurdle 
alone.  The  worms  climb  these  hedges,  and  spin 
their  cocoons  among  the  branches.  I  always  used 
6room-ct>m,  and  found  it  to  answer  admirably. 
The  seed  is  carefully  to  be  combed  off,  the  stalk 
cut  off  close  to  the  commencement  of  the  straw 
or  brush;  the  top  cut  off  square,  and  spread  out, 
pressing  against  the  upper  hurdle  or  paper  shelf, 
and  the  lower  end  resting. upon  the  neitinff  of  the 
hurdle.  Rooms  of  these  set  across  the  hurdles, 
sir  or  eight  inches  apcurt,  and  as  close  together  in 
the  row  as  the  tops  will  admit,  answered  the 
purpose  with  me.  Of  late,  however,  cocoon 
frames,  made  of  laths,  have  been  used,  and  with 
success,  by  many  persons.  I  have  never  seen 
them,  and  am  unable  to  give  such  a  description  of 
them  as  will  enable  the  reader  to  construct  them. 
Various  other  contrivances  have  been  adopted, 
entirehr  different  from  either  of  the  above,  and 
even -from  each  other;  and,  their  authore  assert, 
equally  effectual  for  the  purpose.  These  facts 
only  prove  that  the  silk-worms  are  not  very  par- 
tieiilar  as  to  where  or  on  what  tl^ey  form  their  co- 
coons. They  will,  indeed,  spin  them  any  where; 
the  only  object  to  be  attained  by  particular  struc- 
tures for  them  to  spin  on,  is  the  prevention  of  waste 
of  silk  matter  in  ibrming  the  outlines  of  the  co- 
coon. Where  there  is  a  space  just  large  enouerh 
for  the  cocoon,  very  little  silk  will  be  wasted  In 
the  form  of  tow,  or  refuse  silk.  If  the  space  be 
too  iar^,  the  worm  is  compelled  to  reduce  it,  by 
filling  It  with  loose  fibres,  to  the  proper  dimensions 
for  the  cecoon. 

As  the  worms  on  each  hurdle  begin  to  spin,  the 
hedges,  or  whatever  else  is  to  be  used,  must  be 
suppfied;  and  the  attendants  should  keep  an  eye 
upon  the  worms,  to  see  that  they  all  epin  in  the 
proper  places.  Some  will  not  rise  to  the  hedges 
or  other  places  prepared  (or  them,  but  commence 
spinning  on  the  leaves  in  the  corners  of  the  hur- 
dles, &c.,  they  must  be  taken  and  placed  upon  the 
proper  place.'  Observe  that  they  do  not  get  crowd- 
ed too  close  in  the  hedges  or  other  places,  so  that 
they  will  not  each  have  room  for  a  cocoon;  for  if 
they  do,  they  will  form  douftfecooootw— that  is,  two 
or  more  will  join  in  forming  one  cocoon,  which  is 
good  for  nothing,  except  for  carding  and  spinning, 
as  it  cannot  be  reeled. 

The  wonn  is  four  days  spinning  its  cocoon. 
Consequently  they  should  be  left  perfectly  undis- 
turbed during  four  entire  days  after  they  com- 
mence spinning.  On  the  fifth  day  after  the  whole 
have  commenced,  the  hedges  or  other  support  of 
the  cocoons  may  be  taken  down,  and  the  cocoons 
taken  off.  Select  the  number  of  cocoons  you  may 
want  for  the  production  of  eggs  for  next  year,  and 
prepare  the  others  Ibr  reeling  or  for  sale.  If  you 
can  do  so,  the  best  way  is  to  reel  them  at  once;  if 
not,  the  insect  must  be  killed. 

Variooe  methods  of  killing  the  insect  are  in  use. 
In  France  they  bake  the  cocoons  in  an  oven  from 
which  the  batch  of  bread  has  just  been  drawn,  or 
which*  has  been  heated  for  the  purpose  to  about 
15(K».  If  too  hot,  the  silk  will  be  scorohed,  and 
thus  ruined;  if  too  cool,  the  insect  wdl  not  be  kill- 
ed,   la  Italy  they  eflect  the  object  by  exposing 


the  cocoons  to  the  hot  sun  for  several  days. 
Others  kill  them  by  filling  a  vessel  containing 
them  with  hot  steam;  othere  with  vapor  of  spirits. 
I  have  lately  suggested  that  they  may  be  emctu- 
ally  killed  by  the  vapor  of  charcoal — carbonic 
acid  gas— and  for  this  purpose  they  may  be  car- 
ried into  the  haiMng  room;  all  the  doors,  and  win- 
dows, and  chimney  of  which  must  be  perfectly 
closed.  Dispose  the  cocoons  about  the  room  on 
the  net  huidies,  one  above  another,  similar  to  the 
hurdles  in  the  laboratory.  Fill  a  common  portable 
furnace  with  charcoal,  and  set  it  on  fire;  place  it  m 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  close  the  room  per- 
fectly. In%  short  time  the  room  will  be  complete- 
ly filled  with  the  deleterious  gas,  and  must  of  ne- 
cessity smother  the  chrvsalis  in  the  cocoons.  I 
have  heard  of  this  plan  having  been  tried. in  one 
instance  only;  but,  in  that,  it  was  perfectly  suc- 
cessful, and  1  bave  no  doubt  it  will  always  be  so. 
If  it  is,  it  is  an  important  improvement,  not  only 
in  saving  much  labor  and  time,  as  well  hs  expense, 
in  this  part  of  the  business,  but  in  saving  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  reeling  the  cocoons,  as  it  does 
not  harden  the  gum,  as  eJl  other  prDcesses  do,  and 
consequently  they  are  easier  to  reel.  Besides, 
there  IS  no  danger  of  injury  to  the  silk,  which  is 
always  more  or  less  depreciated  in  value  by  the 
heat  applied  in  killing  the  chtysalis.  I  am  at  pre- 
sent cieariy  of  the  opinion  that  this  process  will 
be  universally  adopted;  but  1  have  only  theory, 
and  one  experiment,  for  the  basis  of  this  opinion. 
I  am  not  now  engaged  in  the  business,  and  have 
no  opportunity  to  make  the  necessary  experi- 
ments. I  would  advise  that;  a  few  cocoons  be  at 
first  tried,  say  two  or  three  'pounds;  that  the  co- 
coons thus  tried  should  then  be  spread  out  in  a 
warm  airy  room,  fbr^it  least  tivo  weeks;  if  none 
of  the  inaeeU  come  out,  the  result  will  be  conclu- 
sive. The  cocoons  are  now  ready  for  reeling,  or 
for  sale. 

Eggs  for  the  next  year's  cise  are  to  be  obtained 
as  follows.  Spread  out  the  cocoons  selected  for 
the  purpose  on  a  large  table,  in  any  room  that  can 
be  kept  warm  and  comfortable,  and  that  can  be 
made  dark.  In  about  ten  days  from 'the  time  the 
cocoons  were  finished,  the  moths,  or  butterfiies,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  will  perforate  the  co- 
coons, and  come  out  They  will  immediately 
couple,  and  are  then  to  be  taken  in  pain,  and 
placed  upon  the  paper  suspended  for  their  accom- 
modation, as  described  in' the  following  paragraph. 

Stretch  a  small  pnrd  across  the  room,  a£>ut  as 
high  as  your  head,  then  two  others,  two  .and  a-half 
feet  apart,  and  one  foot  below  the  first  cord,  so 
that  the  first  will  be  over  the  centre,  between  the 
lower  ones.  Then  hang  old  newspapers  over 
the  cords,  and  pin  them,  to  both  top  and  bottom 
cords.  This  will  form  a  long  range  of  papers,  re- 
sembling the  roofs  of  it  long  row  of  houses.  As 
the  moths  couple,  place  them  on  these  papers ; 
take  them  by  the  wings  between  the  thumb  and 
fingers,  as  thev  will  not  be  separated  by  it.  You 
need  not  tro\ibie  them  fbrther;  as  after  they  sepa- 
rate, the  female  will  commence  laying  eggs,  and 
attaching  them  to  the  paper  in  a  small  spot  about 
as  large  as  a  cent.  Put  moths  enough  on  each 
paper  to  cover  the  whole  sheet  with  eg^;  but  not 
so  manv  as  to  compel  them  to  lay  their  eggs  on 
those  already  there,  that  is,  to  pile  the  eggs  on  top 
of  each  other.  This  they  never  do  unless  from  ne- 
cessity.   After  they  have  done  laying  eggs,  the 
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mothi  generally  die  in  a  day  or  two ;  the  males 
generally  die  soon  afler  they  separate.  The 
moths'  do  not  eaL  The  recommendation  of  the 
French,  to  separate  the  moths  atier  they  have  been 
coupled  six  houn,  is  perfect  nonsense,  and  is  one  of 
the  ridiculous  refinements  that  refined  people  have 
tried  to  apply  to  the  siik-culture,  without  the  sha- 
dow of  utility  to  recommend  them,  and  only  re- 
markable ibr  the  great  additional  labour  and  per- 
plexity with  which  they  encumber  the  business. 
Like  ail  the  other  fooleries  of  the  French,  1  tried 
this,  and  got  for  my  pains  no  other  result  than  a 
loss  of  about  one-third  of  my  eggs,  which  were 
not  fecundated,  as  I  miffht  have  expected.  Let 
the  moths  remain  together  till  they  separate  of 
themselves,  and  all  your  eggs  will  be  good.  The 
room  where  the  cocoons  and  moths  are  should  be 
kept  nearly  dark. 

As  soon  as  a  sheet  is  filled  with  egsfs,  take  it 
down,  roll  it  op,  and  put  it  away  in  a  cellar  or  an 
ice-hc^.  They  should  be  put  in  a  tin  or  other 
metal  box,  to  prevent  mice  and  other  vermin  from 
eating  them,  and  should  be  kept  dry,  to  prevent 
mould  and  mildew.  If  it  be  desired  to  keep  eggs 
to  a  late  season  the  next  summer,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  several  crops,  it  is  best  to  put  the  box 
of  eggs,  immediately  af\er  they  are  laid,  into  an 
ice-huuse,  and  keep  them  there  till  vranted.  if 
they  are  only  kept  m  a  cellar  till  the  next  spring, 
and  then  put  into  the  ice-house,  they  will  hatch  in 
the  ice-house  very  nearly  as  soon  as  those  exposed 
for  hatching  in  a  warm  room.  I  once  had  more 
than  a  miiuon  hatched  in  this  way,  in  the  largest 
ice-house  in  Baltimore,  the  basket  containing  them 
sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  blocks  of  ice,  under  the 
straw.  I  do  not  even  know  that  putting  them  in 
the  ice-house  immediately  after  they  are  laid,  will 
prevent  their  hatching,  but  am  informed  that  this 
naa  been  the  effect  in  several  instances  where  it 
has  been  tried.  For  myaelt^  I  have  no  faith  in  the 
double  or  treble  crop  theory.  1  do  not  believe  it 
will  ever  be  profitably  pursued.  The  natural 
time  of  hatching  the  eggs  cannot  in  my  opinion 
be  either  anticipated  or  postponed  with  complete 
success — at  least  I  never  was  able  to  do  so. 

To  estimate  the  number  of  cocoons  you  will 
want  for  a  given  number  of  eggs,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  dividjd  the  number  you  want  by  150— this, 
if  you  want  100,000  eggs  n^xt  year,  or  2^  ounces, 
divide  100,000  by  150  and  you  have  667  as  the 
number  of  cocoons  required.'  It  is  true,  the  moths 
oflen  lay  more  than  d/OO  eggs,,  but  you  must  allow 
for  various  circumstances  that  may  diminish  the 
number.  I  need  not  remark  that  it  requires  two 
cocoons^  a  male  and  female,  to  produce  the  300 
eggs — however,  we  allow  150  to  each. 

This  essay  may  not  be  considered  as  full  and 
minute  in  its  details  as  desirable  by  some  i  but  I 
believe  I  have  described  every  thing  necessary  to 
the  most  profitable  carrying  on  of^the  business. 
11  any  particulars  eontainea  in  books,  especially 
French  books,  are  not  noticed  at  all,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason,  that  I  deem  them  useless,  and  do  not 
wish  to  occupy  the  reader's  time  in  useless  criti- 
cisms. My  next  number  will  treat  of  the  reeling 
of  cocoons,  £c.,  which  will  complete  ihe  series. 


FMb  tbe  MifuiM  of  HMioritiift. 
PROTICCTION  AGAIITBT  HAIIr-BTORMB. 

By  A,  J,  Downing. 

The paragreU,  or  hail-rod,  appears  to  be  scarce- 
ly known  at  present  in  this  country.  Hail-sionns 
are  undoubtedly  much  less  frequent  here  than  in 
the  middle  and  south  of  £urope ;  but,  nevertheless, 
some  districts  of  the  United  States  seem  peculiarly 
liable  to  hail-storms  in  summer,  and  an  account  of 
the  means  at  present  in  use  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  to  guard  against  such  evils  will  be  accept- 
able to  many  of  the  readers  of  this  Magizine. 

The  para^rele,  we  believe,  was  first  invented  by 
M.  IjapoBtoTle,  of  Amiens.  It  has,  however,  been 
considerably  improved  by  Professor  Trollard,  of 
Tarbes,  whom  we  quote  for  authority  ibr  the  fol- 
lowing description  from  Berneaud's  excellent  Ma- 
nuel du  Figneron, 

<'To  make  the  hail-rod,  a  rope  of  straw  is  the 
first  thing  necessary;  it  must  be  made  of  ripe 
wheat  straw,  soaked  and  twisted,  plaited  with 
three  strand  and  then  with  four  ply,  making 
twelve  strand  to  the  rope.  This  cable  of  straw 
must  be  twenty. five  feet  long,  and  through  the 
centre  there  must  run  a  strong  twine  of  tow  yarn: 
this  cable  of  straw  must  be  fastened  at  top  and 
bottom  to  a  stake  of  the  same  length,  solidly  fixed 
in  the  ground,  and  armed  at  the  top  with  a  metal- 
lic point  of  tin,  (latten,)  with  no  iron.  The  stake 
should  be  a  pole  of  firm  wood,  entirely  cleared  of 
bark,  which  makes  it  liable  toroL  The  cable  is  fas- 
tened, at  each  end,  by  a  wire  of  tin,  or,  what  is  bet- 
ter, red  copper,  and  must  be  stretched  tight,  and  tied 
to  the  pole,  at  intervals  of  every  foot  and  a  half, 
with  the  same  wire.  The  tin  point  at  the  top 
should  be  one  and  a  half  inch  thick  and  eight 
inches  long,  placed  in  direct  contact  with  the  tow 
yarn.  The  hail  rods  should  be  about  six  hun- 
dred feet  apart,  and  fixed  upon  the  most  elevated 
points,  sucn  as  the  tops  of  hills,  roofs  of  houses, 
or  trunks  of  stout  trees.  The  cost  is  about  a  franc 
a  piece,  (twenty  cents,)  and  they  last  at  least  fii- 
teen  years." 

These  hail-rods,  so  simple  in  their  coostructioo, 
and  easily  obtained  in  every  part  of  the  coontiy, 
have  now,  we  believe,  been  in  use  neariy  twenty 
years  in  France  and  Switzerland.  Many  extensive 
districts  in  both  these  countries,  which  formerly  suf- 
fered severely  from  hail -storms,  and  in  which  the 
crops  and  vineyards  were  subject  almost  amiQally 
to  great  destruction,  are,  since  theparagrele  has 
been  generally  adopted,  protected  almost  entirely 
against  their  desolating  efieds.  The  Linnsran 
Society  of  Paris,  some  time  since,  with  a  commen- 
dable ;zeal,  made  extensive  inquiries  in  all  parts  of 
the  continent  respecdng  the  utility  of  this  instni- 
ment,  and  the  result,  as  exhibited  by  them,  proves 
the  paragrele,  in  all  districts  liable  to  hail-storms, 
to  be  an  invention  truly  invaluable.  Public  ex- 
periments were  made  in  such  parts  of  the  country 
as  were  most  subject  to  haiUshowere,  and  while 
those  districts  where  para^eles  had  been  erected 
were  quite  protected,  neighboring  districts  not 
guarded  bv  these  hail-rods,  were,  as  before,  mvu^ 
devastated.  The  society,  drawjng  their  eoncla- 
sions  from  the  facts  elicited  by  the  various  trials 
made  in  France,  estimated  that  the  annual  saving 
which  would  arise  from  the  general  adoption  of  tte 
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araffrele,  throuffhoat  that  coanlry,  would  not  be 

eB8  thaa  ^ve  miTlions  of  dollars. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
the  method  by  which  the  paragrele  produces  its  ef- 
fects.  A  commonly  received  theory,  based  on  the 
supposition  that  hail  is  produced  by  a  congelation 
of  the  drops  of  water,  in  very  elevated  strata  of  the 
atmosphere,  is,  that  the  hail-rod,  by  attracting  and 
detainmg  these  vapors  in  a  lower  stratum  than  that 
in  which  freezing  takes  place,  prevents  its  forma- 
tion.   But  as  hail-storms  are  generallv  accom- 
panied by  thunder  and  lightning,  an  American 
wnter  has  suggested  that  the  paragrele  acts  by  ab- 
stracting the  superabundance  of  electricity  from 
highly  charged  clouds.  The  formation  of  hail,  ac- 
cording to  this  writer,  takes  place  only  when,  by 
the  sudden  passage  of  the  electric  fluid  through  the 
cloud,  a  portion  of  the  water  is  decomposed,  and 
returns  into  its  original  gaseous  state,  the  heat  ab- 
stracted (by  the  change  from  a  liquid  to  an  aeri- 
form state,)  from  the  neighboring  particles  (or 
oloud0?)  is  so  great  as  to  convert  them  into  ice, 
when  they  descend  in  the  form  of  hail.    The  de- 
composition of  a  single  cubic  inch  of  water,  accord- 
ing to  the  tables  of  Btot,  will  reduce  the  tempera- 
ture of  5,64  pounds  of  water  from  72  degs.  to  82 
degs.,  the  freezing  point  of  Fahrenheit.    The  de- 
composition of  water  by  the  electric  spark  is  now  a 
well  known  feet,  but  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
electricity  acts  upon  the  clouds,  or  the  exact  man- 
ner in  which  thev  must  be  situated,  in  order  that 
hail  shall  be  produced,  does  not  yet  appear  to  us  to 
be  clearly  demonstrated.     That,  however,  ihe 
electric  fluid  is  a  necessary  agent  in  the  production 
of  hail  in  summer,  we  can  scarcely  doubt ;  and 
the  claims  of  the  paragrele  or  hail- rod  appear  so 
well  established,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend strongly  the  use  of  so  valuable  a  means  of 
protection  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  liable  to  fre- 
quent or  destructive  hail  storms.       ' 

Ifewburgh,  N.  K,  July  15, 1887. 


From  tbe  Fanner  and  Gardener. 

smith's  limsi-sprkadbr* 

We  have  before  noticed  the  invention  of  a  ma- 
chine for  spreading  lime,  by  our  ingenious  fellow- 
citizen,  JiVaneis  a.  Smithy  Esq.,  and  revert  to  it 
again  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  applications 


spreading,  upon  the  lungs  and  eyes  of  those  en- 
gaged in  such  work,  have  always  been  subjects  of 
regret,  if  they  have  not  restricted  tbe  use  of  this 
generous  agent  in  the  fertilization  of  the  soil. 

We  are  happy  to  say,  that  one  and  all  of  these 
objections  have  been  completely  obviated  by  Mr. 
Smith's  machine,  and  that  by  it  the  following  re- 
sults are  produced. 

1.  Owing  to  the  beautiful  and  nice  mathema- 
tical arrangement  of  the  several  parts  of  this  ma- 
chine, it  is  perfectly  practicable  to  distribute  any 
given  quantity  of  lime  evenly  and  equally  over 
every  part  of  the  field ;  such  is  the  equality  of 
the  operation  that  the  ground  afler  the  work  is 
done  is  covered  with  as  much  nicety  as  if  the  dis- 
tribution had  been  effected  by  patient  laborers 
from  hand-sieves. 

2.  By  the  substitution  of  different  cog-wheels, 
the  machine  may  be  so  reeulated  as  to  spread  50, 
75, 100  or  150  bushels  of  hme  upon  the  acre,  as 
may  best  suit  the  views  of  the  farmer ;  and  any 
of  these  quantities  may  be  distributed .  with  the 
greatest  nicety  and  exactitude. 

3.  From  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  ma- 
chinery, no  disagreeable  effects  result  to  the  work- 
men while  engaged  in  their  labor,  ^  but  little  dust 
arises,  and  that  which  does,  is  left  behind  by  the 
cart,  so  that  the  laborers  are  not  at  all  incommo- 
ded thereby. 

The  above  advantages  we  have  pointed  out, 
will,  we  are  sure,  be  considered  as  important  de- 
ffidmvia  by  all  intelligent  farmers  ;  but  indepen- 
dent of  these,  there  is  another  of  ffreat  moment. 
We  allude  to  the  superior  despatch  with  which 
the  work  can  be  done.  Two  hands  with  a  cart 
and  horse,  can  spread  an  acre  an  hour,  with  per- 
fect ease* 

The  reader,  we  hope,  will  be  able  to  compre- 
hend the  principle  and  construction  of  the  gpreader 
on  perusing  the  following  description. 

It  is  a  neatly  made  oart,  adapted  to  either  one  or 
two  horses.  In  the  bottom  qf  it,  about  a  foot  in 
the  rear  of  the  axle,  a  hopper  is  formed,  within 
which  two  rollers,  reaching  from  side  to  side,  re- 
volve by  means  of  cog-gearing,  moved  by  a  coff- 
wheel  located  upon  one  of  the  hubs.  The  rol- 
lers are  made  of  iron,  one  of  which  is  fluted  to 
the  depth  of  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  j  the 
other  is  smooth,  one  of  these  rollers  is  borne  up- 


that  have,j>f  late,  been  made  to  us  for  information  wards  by  a  spring,  whu^h  is  of  great  strength,  but 

then,  first,  which  is  so  constructed  as  to  give  way,  or  recede 


as  to  its  efficiency  and  cost.  To  sneak  »..v.^,  ».»., . 
or  its  efficiency.  There  is  no  doubt  in  our  min<], 
and  we  believe  there  is  none  in  tbe  mind  of  any 
person  who  bcus  seen  it  in  operation,  but  that  it  is 
a  most  usefbl  machine— one  that  is  eminently  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  object  for  which  it  is  intend- 
ed, and  that  it  not  onljr  economises  time,  but  does 
the  work  better  than  it  can  possibly  be  done  by 
hand. 

One  of  the  most  desirable  things  aimed  at  in 
Timing,  is  the  equal  disinJbuiioji  of  the  mineral 
over  every  part  of  the  field,  and  this,  it  must  be 
admitted  oy  all  candid  persons,  cannot  be  effected 
by  shovel-spreading,  as  with  alt  the  care  and  pre- 
caution that  may  Sd  taken,  inequality  will  ensue 
in  despite  of  the  best  directed  efforts.       , 

^gainj  it  is  almost  impossible,  by  such  spread- 
ing, to  regulate  the  quantity  sown  on  the  acre, 
and  hence  disappointments  oiten  occur  to  the  mor- 
tification and  cost  of  fkrmers. 

The  injurioos  effects,  too,  of  the  old  method  of 


back  whenever  a  stone  too  hard  to  be  crushed 
presenlB  itself  for  passage  between  the  rollers. 
This  is  an  object  of  great  value,  as  it  not  only  pro- 
vides against  a  stoppage  of  the  machinery,  and 
consequendv  saves  time,  but  preserves  the  ma- 
chinery itself  from  injury. 

The  machinery  is  eimple;  easily  kept  in  order, 
and  may  be  repaired  oy  any  common  country 
smith. 

It  is  calculated  for  spreading  Jmc,  either  dry  or 
wet,  (stone  or  shell,)  osftM,  marlj  or  ground  bones. 

When  not  used  as  a  Kme-spreadery  by  fitting  in 
a  slide,  which  also  accompanies  the  cart,  it  may 
be  used  lor  all  other  &nn  or  market  purposes. 

The  price  of  the  cart,  together  with  its  ma- 
chinery, including  the  two  cylinders  for  dry  and 
wet  lime,  is  8110}  a  sum  which  should  not  be 
considered  an  object  with  any  agriculturist  who 
has  a  farm  of  a  hundred  acres  or  more  to  Itme,  as 
it  would  pay  for  itself  in  a  single  season  in  the 
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MTing  of  labor,  betides  doing  the  work  iofiDitely 
better  than  in  the  M  way. 


From  the  Mining  Jonraal. 
▲ITTI-DRT-BOT   PROCESS. 

The  advantage  arising  from  the  application  of 
Kyan's  process  (or  the  preservation  or  timber,  has 
been  so  generally  acknowledged,  and  has  been  so 
well  tested  by  experience,  that  its  general  intro- 
duction in  the  mining  districts,  is  one  of  the  natu- 
ral consequences  attendant  on  its  success.  It  is 
now  some  months  since  it  was  first  introduced  in 
Cornwall,  where  its  use  is  becoming  very  general,* 
indeed,  when  the  expense  of  timbering,  shaHs, 
and  other  uses  to  which  timber  is  applied  in 
mines,  and  the  heavy  cost  attendant  on  works  of 
this  nature  is  considered,  its  importance  must  be 
apparent  In  rail- way  undertakings  it  is  also 
adopted;  and  we  learn  with  much  satisfaction, 
that  Eari  Fitzwiiliam  has  also  ordered  its  use  in 
the  mines  postessed  by  his  lordship.  This  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  it  is 
held,  will,  we  feel  assured,  be  hailed  with  satisftte* 
tion  by  all  who  tAke  an  interest  in  scientific  disco- 
veries like  the  present,  and  which,  in  the  «iiset, 
had  so  much  to  contend  with,  not  only  from  popu- 
lar prejudice,  but  from  the  necessity  of  testing  it 
by  some  years'  experience. 


From  tiia  SonUiern  Telegriph. 
XBXICO-BOTPTIAir  COTTOfll. 

A  few  days  since  we  accidentally  saw  a  very 
small  quantity  of  the  Mexico-Egyptian  cotton, 
produced  the  present  season  on  the  plantation  of 
the  late  Dr.  N  utt,  near  this  place.  We  were  much 
pleased  with  the  evident  superiority  of  the  article, 
and  solicited*  an  account  of  the  experiments  by 
which  this  superiority  was  obtained.  We  are 
happy  that  our  solicitations  have  elicited  the  very 
interesting  letter  which  follows,  and  to  which  we 
invite  the  attention  of  our  readers— -eq^cially  that 
portion  of  them  who  are  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  our  great  staple.  We  nave  in  our  ofiice, 
some  specimens  of  this  new  article  of  cotton, 
which  we  will  take  great  pleasure  in  showing  to 
all  who  feel  sufficient  interest  or  curiosity  to  call 
upon  us ;  and  we  hope  there  will  be  many  such. 

Mnan.  JEditon:  You  requested  me  to  give 

£ou  the  result  of  an  experiment  instituted  by  the 
ite  Dr.  Nult,  with  the  view  of  improving  the 
Sowth  of  our  cotton,  by  crossing  it  with  that  of 
gypt  I  cannot,  as  yet,  give  you  the  result,  as 
the  experiment  cannot  be  nuly  carried  out,  until 
we  have  gathered  the  tmaU  crop  of  Egyptian 
cotton  planted  last  spring ;  after  wnk^  I  may  be 
able  to  show  you  what  amount  per  acre  it  will 
producOi  and  to  note  particulariv  the  relative  ad- 
vantages to  be  expected  from  the  Mexican  and 
EgypUan  cotton.  So  far  the  experiment  can  only 
prove  ipteresting  to  the  curious.  When  we  are 
more  fully  convinced  of  its  usefulness,  1  will  then 
inform  ygo  * "  the  further  progren  of  the  inves- 


tigation 
Ileal 


1  Dr.  Nutty  that  the  cotton  of  tlie 
•  Dr.  New. 


NiU  seldom  grows  higher  than  tkrufut^  that  Iha 
bowls  are  small,  and  have  only  ihrte  compartmmUf 
containing  as  many  lode*  of  cotton.  The  Mexi- 
can cotton,  as  it  grows  with  us,  diffem  in  each  of 
these  particulars.  The  stalk  grows  much  lugher ; 
the  bowls  are  larger,  and  usually  have  fiot  cob»- 
partminiB. 

That  these  two  tforietiea  of  cotton  do  cross  when 
approximated,  admits  of  no  doubt  when  we  have 
examined  the  tuw  prod^ct^  which  is  an  amalga- 
tion  of  qualities  peculiar  to  the  Egyptian  and  Mexi- 
can, yet  differing  from  both. 

The  seed  Dr.  Nutt  brought  from  Egypt,  was 
planted  in  a  line  contiguous  to  the  Mexican  col- 
ton  ;  the  seed  procur^  fix>m  these  stalks  were 
planted  the  following  year,  from  which  was  ob- 
tained seed  enough  for  something  like  an  acre  of 
ground — the  subject  of  our  present  remaiks. 

This  cotton  was  planted  on  the  14th  of  April, 
three  weeks  after  tne  usual  time.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  is,  that  it  is  still  growing,  and  but 
very  few  bowls  as  yet  have  opened ;  and  althpuffh 
the  cotton  on  this  place,  as  well  as  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, has  suffered  serious  iniury  by  the  shed- 
dins  of  ybrnis  and  bovsU,  yet  this  looks  healthy 
andis  weighed  down  by  its  rich  bordea. 

The  Mexico-Ugypiian  caUon  as  it  nowappeari, 
has  two  or  more  stalks,  measuring  in  ciroumfer- 
ence  from  eight  to  ten  inches.  These  stalks  have 
innumerable  branches,  which  are  larffer  than  the 
stalks  of  common  cotton  growing  in  like  situations. 
The  stalks  of  each  plant  attain  a  common  height, 
say  from  six  to  twelve  feet  The  branches  grow 
erect,  and  these  have  arms  that  extend  three  or 
four  feet  horizontally ;  at  every  joint  there  ia  a 
blossom,  square  or  IwwL  Mr.  H.  Nutt  had  the 
curiosity  to  count  them  last  summer.  He  found 
upon  a  single  plant,  fioe  hundred.  There  is  a 
plant  now  near  the  house,  which,  if  any  one  had 
the  patience  to  count,  may  be  found  as  many  well- 
formed  bowle.  The  peculiarity  of  its  blossom,  is 
worthy  of  notice,  which  is  a  l>eautifui  bright  bufi- 
color.  The  bowls  have  but  Jour  eompSrtmenUj 
a  feature  given  it  by  a  compromise  between  its 
progenitors.  The  fibre  of  this  eotton,  (a  sample  of 
which  I  send  you,)  it  vrill  be  readily  seen,  is  Umger^ 

Eossessinff  greater  etrengthr—the  color,  Mariett 
«s  blea(£ed,  apprsaching  somewhat  the  much 
desired  "  cream-color,"  and  that  its  texture  \b  finer 
than  the  Mexican.  This  sample,  you  will  mark 
too,  was  picked  from  a  few  bowls,  the  fimt  to  open, 
and  that  the  s^  were  torn  out  by  the  fingers. 
You  can  conceive  how  much  more  lieautifiil  it  will 
appear  when  its  second  picking  is  ginned. 

It  is  a  fact,  well  attested  by  naturelistB,  that  sub- 
jects of  thtvegetMe,  as  well  as  the  anunal  king* 
domy  when  made  to  procreate  from  their  respective 
species  or  femilies,  degenerate.  In  a  few  yean, 
ibe  Mexican  cotton  of  the  Gulf  Hills,  which  has 
so  long  occupied  such  enviable  pce-eminence, 
may  lose  that  proud  tide,  and  become  as  inferior 
as  the  blads  eud  that  preceded  the  intioduction  of 
the  Mexican.  Another  fact  may  suggest  to  the 
planter  the  necessity  of  making  some  attemnt  to 
improve  the  eulmre  of  cotton  in  the  JBUk.  Voa 
know,  ffentiemen,  that  land,  which  for  a  series  of 
years,  has  produced  a  certain  grain  or  crop,  will 
become  <tred,  and  refiise  at  last  to  bear  that  crop 
any  longer  ;  that  by  changing  the  crop  or  alter- 
nating it  with  another,  thus  resttng  it  m  some  de- 
gree, that  its  capability  to  produce  will  again  be 
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restored.  Now,  there  is  no  concealing  the  fact, 
that  much  of  the  land  in  fAe  .^R/b  is  impoverished, 
end  some  entirely  exhausted,  and  that,  unlein 
something  is  done  to  restore  its  productireness, 
it  will  fail  to  bring  good  cotton  before  loogi 
and  at  last  fail  to  bring  any  cotton  at  all. 

It  was  to  remedy  these  evils,  to  wit }  to  prevent 
the  deseneraiion  of  the  Mexican  cotton,  and  to 
arrest  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  that  this  attempt 
to  cross  the  cotton  has  been  ma(te ;  and  if  the  ex- 
periment oftbe  Mexico-Egyptian  cotton  succeeds, 
we  shall  have  (he  novel  spectacle  of  worn  out 
lands,  rt&Hng,  and,  at  the  same  time,  producing 
finer  cotton  and  larger  crops  than  at  present. 

1  sat  down,  to  notice  simply  the  peculiarities  of 
thi«  mongrel  cotton  ;  but  your  inquiries  have  eli- 
cited an  extension  of  my  remarks,  which  proba- 
bly should  have  been  reserved  till  better  warranted 
by  facts,  or  till  mv  time  should  have  given  me 
leisure  to  render  this  communication  more  satis- 
factory, fiat  as  vour  ouriosity  m  to  bkmA  ft>r  this 
hasty  account  or  an  interesting  operation  of  na- 
ture, yoa  roust  be  satisfied  with  this  statement  till 
the  future  has  developed  the  result  of  these  spe- 
culations.   Yours,  respectfully, 

C«  B.  New. 

Laurd  Hill,  Sept  5, 1838. 


•UPBRIOR  PRODCCT  OF  THB  TWIN  COAV. 

t*o  the  Editor  of  th  e  Fannen'  Begitter. 

Old  Point  Comfort,  Oct.  16,  1838- 
Any  thing  connected  with  the  mooted  question 
of  the  prolific  qualities  of  the  fiaden  or  twin  com, 
must  be  interesting  to  your  agricultural  readers- 
I  will  not  undertake  to  settle  the  controversy ;  eve* 
ty  one  should  be  his  own  judge  from  his  own  ex- 
perience; but,  unless  something  unexpected  oc- 
curs to  change  my  opinion,  I  shall  hereafter  plant 
the  twin  corn,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  varie- 
ties :  this  determination,  is  the  result  of  a  full  and 
satisfactorj  experiment. 

I  planted,  three  years  ago,  a  field  of  twin  com, 
adjomioff  one  of  our  ordinary  large  white  kind. 
The  produc  t,  unfortunately,  was  not  accurately  de- 
termmed,  but  I  was  satisBed,  that  it  was  greater 
than  the  latter.  The  overseer  and  negroes,  how- 
ever, condemned  it,  and  I  was  compelled  to  relih- 
quish  its  cultivation.  I  delerminea  this  year  to 
give  it  another  and  a  fairer  experiment,  and  plant- 
ed with  it  a  lot  of  three  acres,  that  was  last  year 
in  our  common  com,  and  yielded  twenty-four 
barrels.  The  product  this  year  was  thirty-seven 
barrels  of  twin  com,  upwards  of  50  per  cent  more 
than  the  yield  of  the  previous  year.  The  lot  had 
received  no  manure,  and,  as  it  is  lair  to  presume 
that  it  had  lost  a  portion  of  Hs  productive  property 
by  the  previous  crop,  the  advantage  of  soil  was 
decidedly  in  lavor  of  the  first  crop^  The  corn 
was  planted  both  years  alike,  in  rows  five  feet 
wide,  and  about  one  and  a  half  feet  in  the  step, 
and  received,  as  nearly  as  could  be,  the  same 
amount  of  cultivation.  As  one  valuable  proper- 
ty of  the  twin  corn  is  to  mature  early,  it  suffered 
▼eiy  little  from  the  drought. 

From  the  above  facts,  let  everjr  one  draw  his 
own  conclusion.    Mine  is,  that  on  rich  land,  there 
IS  no  variety,  that  we  know  of,  as  produclrve  as 
the  twin  com. 
Vol.  VI.— «2 


Whilst  \  am  writing,  I  will  call  your  attention 
to  an  important  typographical  error  in  my  com- 
munication of  last  month.  Instead  of  seoero/ 
6usA<Zs,"  read  ^^nenen  barreU.'*''* 

R<  Archbb. 


THK  tllRY  LATK8T  AG&ICULTUKAL  HVMBVdf 
AHHOVllCBD  in  THE  VBRT  BEST  MANNER. 

Ffobs  016  N>  T*  ComiMMlBl  AdT6itiwr* 
Important  to  Farmer$, — I  think,  Messrs.  Print- 
ers, that  we  have  had  enough  in  all  conscience  of 
puffing  and  blowing  (tbout  family  Ravels,  Tree 
play  actors,  men  singers,  and  women  singers,- 
Italian  fiddlers,  and  rope  dancers,  live  elephants 
and  monkeys.  (By-the-by  it  is  a  very  preva- 
lent opinitfn  at  Cow  fiay.  Cow  Neck,  Ojrster  fiay 
and  Hallo's  Cove,  that  if  all  those  drones  were 
fumed  out  to  fell  trees,  grub  up  brash  and  hoe 
com,  we  would  not  need  to  import  peas-meal  and 
rye-flour  from  Germany— things  which  feed  the 
sense  of  sight  only.)  Now  we,  some  of  ]^our 
clod-hopping  snbscribers,  think  ourselves  entitled 
to  half  a  column  of  your  paper  to  speak  of  things 
which  fted  the  taste,  and  give  nourishftient  to  the 
body  corporate. 

Mr.  Jefferson  says  the  man  who  makes  three 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  mw  before, 
is  mc>re  the  friend  of  man  than  he  who  conquere 
kingdoms.  I  think  if  Mr.  J.  had  always  preach- 
ed sQch  sound  doctrine,  he  would  have  been  the 
greatest  philosopher  of  the  age.  Seeing,  then, 
that  this  proposition  about  the  crass  is  self-evi- 
dent fact,  what  think  you  should  be  done  to  the 
man  who  makes  three  ears  of  com  grow  where 
only  one  grew  before  1  inasmuch  as  grass  feeds 
the  horee,  and  com  the  man.  But  to  come  to  the 
point  at  once : 

Some  three  years  ago  a  merehant  in  New  York, 
while  emptying  a  box  of  tea,  observed  therein  a 
few  grains  of  com.  Concluding  that  com  from 
China  must  be  something  new  under  our  sun,  he 
had  them  planted,  so  they  grew  and  multiplied. 
Last  spring,  1  received  from  a  wonhy  friend,  a 
portion  of  said  corn — it's  a  new  variety — so  I 
gave  it  the  name  of  China's  fall  prolific,  or  tree 
corn ;  as  it  strikes  ofi'  in  two,  three,  and  frequently 
four  brnnchep,  in  appearance  like  a  small  tree,  and 
produces  an  ear  art  the  head  of  each  branch,  where- 
as the  common  com  shoots  out  tlie  ear  from  the 
side  of  the  stalk  ^  it  grows  from  eight  to  ten  feM 
high/  produces  an  abundance  of  fodder,  and  is  a 
large  white  flint  twelve  rows  long,  and  ears  from 
ten  to  fourteen  inches  long.  I  counted  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty  trains  on  the  ear;  it  was  planted 
on  the  10th  of  May,  and  had  ears  fit  to  boil  on  the 
10th  of  July.  Its  produce  was  curtailed  by  the 
long  drought,  but  notwithstanding  I  counted  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains,  the 
product  of  one  stalk :  being  an  increase  of  two 
thousand  and  one.  The  Button  (which  is  an  ex- 
cellent com)  planted  on  the  same  dajTt  on  the 
same  field,  and  received  the  same  Quantity  of  ma- 
nure, cross  ploughed  and  hoeing,  aid  not  produce 
one  half.    The  patch  about  two  hundred  hills, 

*This  was  iadsod  tn  importut  error,  and  which 
OUT  resdert  ars  itqnestfd  to  eorrect  fa  thtir  copies. — 
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was  examined  by  many  respectable  farmer?,  who 
all  pronounced  it  something  new,  and  something 
superior. 

The  corn  may  be  had  of  G.  C.  Thorburn, 
New  York,  and  at  the  store  of  Wm.  Thorburn 
of  Albany,  price  25  centu  per  ear ;  the  net  profits 
to  be  given  to  some  oi*  the  charitable  insiitutions 
in  New  York  and  Albany.  Now,  il  there  is  a 
farmer  between  Maine  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
who  would  rather  pay  25  cents  for  two  ciils  of 
brandy,  than  to  buy  one  ear  of  this  corn,  which  will 
plant  100  hills— 1  say,  if  there  is  a  man,  he  ought 
to  bafed  on  nothing  but  supaun  and  buttermilk  as 
long  as  his  little  soul  and  big  carcass  will  hang  to< 
gether.  A  stalk,  having  the  ears  on,  to  show  the 
manner  of  giowth,  may  be  seen  at  the  above 
stores. 

(0-  Every  printer  in  Kings,  Queens,  Dutchess, 
Orange,  and  Albany  counties,  who  ia  fond  of 
Jenme  coAre— (for  if  hy  informant  speaks  true,  it 
took  its  name  from  a  Southern  lass  by  the  name 
of  Jennie  Dawson,  who  was  famous  for  manufac- 
turing this  delicious  article ;  but  that  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Bachelor's  Club,  Jennie  was  voted  out  and 
Johnny  put  in  her  place — I  only  hope  that  some 
of  those  chaps  who  were  concerned  in  an  affair  so 
ungallant,  may  never  taste  one  of  those  new  made 
cakes,  when  well  anointed  with  fresh  butter)— 
will  please  insert  as  much  of  this  long  winded 
story  as  they  see  fit ;  and  every  printer  who  has 
children,  who  ere  long  may  be  orphans,  will  please 
insert  the  whole,  and  place  it  to  the  credit  of  the 
widow  and  the  fatheriess — he  who  is  their  Judge 
will  register  the  thing  in  Heaven,  as  Uncle  Toby 
says.  Gravt  Thorburbt. 

HaUei'a  Chve,  Sept.  2i,  18S8. 

We  take  the  earliest  opportunity  which  the  time  of 
our  poblicstion  offers,  to  give  additional  cirenlation  to 
the  foregoing  comraunication ;  and  to  award  to  it  our 
praise  of  its  being  the  most  admirable,  as  well  as  the 
newest  specimen  which  we  have  met  with,  among  the 
annunciatioBs  and  puffs  of   agricaltural  humbugs. 
Readers,  of  almost  every  description,  are  like  to  be 
induced  to  read  the  article,  by  some  one  of  its  attrac- 
tive points.    First,  the  general  beading,  of  **  impor- 
tant to  farmers,"  though  so  ofTen  falsely  and  foolishly 
used,  is  very  sure  to  attract,  at  least,  a  curMry  glance 
from  every  one  of  the  profession ;  and  then  the  at- 
tention will  be  held  by  the  little  matter  of  narra- 
tive— ^by  the  slip-shod  and  fiuniliar  gossiping  manner 
of  the  wiitsr— the  novelty  of  the  article  described— and 
confidence  in  the  truth  and  disinterestedness  of  the 
writer  win  be  fixed,  and  the  rsader  entirely  captivated, 
by  the  noble  offer  of  giving  the  profits,  (net  proJUt, 
mark  you,)  to  some  charitable  institution.    Now,  on 
this  point,  we  will  merely  observe,  en  paesant,  that  if 
the  charges  of  all  expenses  of  agency,  commis- 
sions, Sm.,  &c.,  &c.,  such  as  are  often  made,  and  may 
be  made  without  question  in  this  case,  do  not  serve  to 
give  the  lion's  share  of  the  profits  to  the  salesman, 
and  benevolent  discoverer  of  the  merits,  of  the  Chinese 
com,  then  he  understands  less  of  his  business  than  we 
give  him  credit  for. 

But  with  all  the  merit  of  Mr.  Thorbum's  laudatory 
annunciation,  we  must  say,  that  in  one  particular  it  is 
very  deficient — astonishingly  so,  when  it  is  considered 


his  business.  He  has  certainly  lost  the  chance  of  in- 
creasing his  purchasers  ten-fold  in  number,  and  bis 
profits,  (gross  and  perhaps  <*  net"  also,)  by  his  charg- 
ing so  low  a  price  as  26  cents  per  ear  for  his  com. 
According  to  all  the  rules  of  humhug,  be  ought  to 
have  charged  26  cents  per  grain;  and  the  eageniess 
of  purchasers  would  have  l>esn  increased  in  the  ratio 
of  the  difference  of  price.  On  the  contrary,  if  be 
bad  asked  only  $1  the  bushel,  or  offered  to  give  away 
single  ears,  very  few  persons  would  care  to  try  the 
planting. 

So  much  for  the  annunciation.    Of  the  eom  itself, 
it  may,  or  it  may  not,  be  a  good  kind.    It  would  be  as 
presumptuous  in  us,  upon  this  statemeot,  to  pronounce 
it  of  no  greater  value  than  the  ordinary  kinds,  as  it  is 
in  Mr.  Thorburn  to  assume  so  much  value  for  it,  upon 
his  few  Ucts,  and  very  slight  e:<perienee  of  its  growth. 
We  merely  helieve  that  it  is  of  no  superior  value  to 
other  kinds,  except,  like  spring  wheat,  as  a  humbug  ; 
but  do  not  pretend  to  know  it.    But  we  deny  that  the 
product  of  2120  ggUns  from  the  several  ears  of  a  single 
stalk,  on  garden  culture,  is  any  proof  of  its  superiority, 
or  great  value,  as  a  field  crop.    Such  a  product  of 
particular  stalks  on  rich  land,  is  not  very  rare  here, 
and  probably  of  g^ns  larger  than  the  '*  Chinese." 
Of  a  particular  kind,  called  the  **  Georgia  gonnl-aeed 
com,"  we  have  heard  of,  (and  l>elieve  we  have  count- 
ed, soBM  twenty  years  ago,)  more  tiian  2,000  grains 
upon  a  single  ear;  and  for  aught  that  we  know,  the  stalk 
might  have  borne  more  than  one  ear.    At  least  we 
know  that  some  ears  had  as  many  as  thirty -six  rows ; 
and  the  largest,  when  just  ripe,  would  yield  very 
neariy  a  quart  of  grains.    This  kind  of  com  united 
several  of  the  requisites  considered  so  important  by 
fancy-variety-eom-culturists.    The  ears,  when  well, 
made,  were  not  only  enormously  laige«  and  the  num. 
ber  of  rows  and  of  grains  very  great,  but  the  grains 
were  very  deep  (or  long)  and  the  cob  very  large,  so 
as  to  hold  so  great  a  number  of  grains.    We  remem- 
ber well  the  delight  with  which  we  received  a  few 
ears  of  this  mammoth  com,  and  the  care  with  which 
it  was  planted,  by  single  grains,  and  at  wide  distance, 
on  the  richest  spot  of  a  good  field.    Tet  the  returns, 
tried  for  two  years,  proved  that  it  was  very  unproduc- 
tive (for  this  climate)  in  measure ;  and,  in  all  respects, 
it  was  the  wont  kind  of  southem  com  we  had  ever 
tried.    Yet  what  a  glorious  subject  would  this  very 
com  furnish  for  a  successful  humbug,  in  such  good 
hands  as  those  of  Mr.  Grant  Thorburn ! 

We  see  that  the  editors  of  newspapers  are  aiready 
helping  Mr.  Thorburn  handsomely  in  his  appeal  for 
the  widow  and  orphan,  by  re-publishing  his  letter. 
The  editor  of  the  '  Sun,'  however,  out-strips  all  his 
brethren,  and  even  Mr.  Thorbum  himself,  in  com- 
mendation. He  closes  an  account  of  the  letter  and 
its  subject,  with  the  following  sentence.  <'It  is  con- 
sidered as  much  superior  to  our  com,  ostAenonit  nwi- 
tieauiie,  or  Chinete  mulberry,  u  to  that  of  the  Auriean 
tree,**  Aha !  Mr.  Thorbum !  «<  Chmete  com"  was  a 
lucky  name,  and  its  application  highly  creditable  to 
your  judgment.  There  is  now  a  fascinating  power  in 
the  word  "  Chinese ;"  and  there  is  no  knowing  how 


ihat  Mi.  Thorbum  is  so  old  and  well  experienced  in '  large  a  "  Chinese  com"  bubble  might  be  Mown,  be 
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fore  its  buretiiig  at  next  gathering  season,  but  for  the 
committing  the  grand  blunder  of  not  charging  25  cents 
a  grain  for  the  seed ! 


From  Brewiter'i  Journal,  1890. 
VILLAGE  LIGHTED  BY   NATURAL  GAS. 

The  villas  of  Fredonia,  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  presents  this  singular  phe- 
nomenon. I  was  detained  there  a  day  in  October 
of  last  year,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
it  at  leisure.  The  village  \p  I'ony  miles  iix)m  Buf- 
felo,  and  about  two  from  Lake  Erie;  a  small  but 
rapid  stream,  called  the  Canadoway  passes 
through  it,  and  after  turning  several  mills  dis- 
charges itself  mto  the  lake  below;  near  the  mouth 
is  a  small  harbor  with  a  light-house.  While  re- 
moving an  old  mill  which  stood  partly  over  this 
stream  in  Fredonia,  three  years  since,  some  bub- 
bles were  observed  to  break  frequently  from  the 
water,  and  on  trial  were  found  to  be  inflammable. 
A  com  pan  V  was  formed,  and  a  hole  an  inch  and 
a-half  in  diameter,  being  bored  through  the  rock, 
a  soil  fetid  limestone,  the  gas  left  its  natural  chan- 
nel and  ascended  through  this.  A  gasometer 
was  then  constructed,  with  a  small  house  for  its 
protection,  and  pipes  being  laid,  the  gas  is  convey- 
ed through  the  whole  village.  One  hundred 
lighls  are  f^  frond  it  more  or  less,  at  an  expense 
of  one  dollar  and  a-half  yeariy  lor  each.  The 
flame  is  large,  but  not  so  strong  or  brilliant  as  that 
fi'om  gas  in  our  cities;  it  is,  however,  in  hi^h  favor 
with  the  inhabitants.  The  gasometer,  I  found  on 
measurement,  collected  eighty-eight  cubic  feet  in 
twelve  hours  during  the  day;  but  the  man  who 
has  cbaige  of  it  told  me  that  more  might  be  pro- 
cured with  a  larger  apparatus.  About  a  mile 
from  the  village,  and  in  the  same  stream,  it  comes 
up  in  quantities  four  or  five  times  as  great.  The 
contractor  for  the  light-house  purchased  the  right 
to  it,  and  laid  pipes  to  the  lake;  but  found  it  im- 
possible to  make  it  descend,  the  difference  in  ele- 
vation being  very  great.  It  preferred  its  own  na- 
tural channels,  and  bubbled  up  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  gasometer.  The  gas  is  carburetted  hydro- 
gen, and  is  supposed  to  come  from  beds  of  bttu- 
niinous  coal;  the  only  rock  visible,  however^  here, 
and  to  a  great  extent  on  both  sides  along  the 
southern  shore  of  the  lake,  is  letid  limestone. 


Prom  ttie  London  Fvmer'i  Magazine,  Augoit,  1838. 

WHAT  qUASrriTY     OF     MANURE  SHOULD    BE 
APPLIED  TO  THE  ACRE? 

,  The  answer  to  this  question  involves  many  con- 
siderations which  preclude  a  definitive  reply,  such 
as  the  condition  of  the  land,  the  quality  of  the 
nianure,  and  the  kind  of  crop.  Too  much,  as 
Well  as  too  little  manure  may  be  applied.  What 
would  be  beneficial  for  an  autumn-ripening,  or 
hoed  crop,  would  be  prejudicial  to  a  small  grain, 
or  summer-ripening  crop,  and  more  particulariy  if 
|be  manure  is  applied  in  an  unfermented  state,  and 
^  withal  a  waste  of  fertilizing  matter.  Twenty 
tons  to  the  acre  would  not  he  too  much  for  corn, 
potatoes,  ruia    baga,  &c.,  if  applied    broadcaFt, 


and  plouged  in ;  but,  if  long  manure,  and  applied 
in  the  drill,  or  hill,  and  a  dry  season  should  ensue, 
it  might  prove  an  injury  ;  and  if  this  quantity  of 
long,  or  even  short  manure,  wer6  applied  to  the 
acre  of  small  spring  grain^  it  would  probably 
cause  a  flush  of  straw,  likely  to  be  aflected  with 
rust,  at  the  expense  of  the  more  valuable  P&rt-- 
the  grain.  Dr.  Coventry,  late  professor  of  agri- 
culture in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  whose 
business  and  study  it  was  to  collect  data,  and  make 
correct  deductions  in  this  and  other  agricultural 
matters,  was  of  the  opinion,  that  from  four  to  ^ve 
tons  are  yearly  requisite  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of 
a  soil  or  the  kind  usually  denominated  spit,  or 
tolerably  rotted  dug;  and  this  supply  he  thinka 
a  well  managed  farm  may  be  made  to  produce. 
To  show  how  this  quantity  may  be  obtained,  and 
how  it  should  be  applied,  we  auote  from  Mr. 
Youatt,  the  writer  of  British  Husbandry. 

*^  According  to  that  calculation,"  says  our  author, 
<Mt  must  be  observed,  that  the  course  of  crops  is 
supposed  to  consist — on  light  soils,  of  the  alter- 
nate plan  of  corn  and  green  crops,  ([see  New 
System  of  Husbandry,) — on  clays  which  do  not 
admit  of  that  system,  that  the  holding  contain  a 
proportionate  quantity  of  ffrass  land ;  and  that  the 
quantity  of  manure  should  be  supplied  not  in  small 
quantities  annually,  but  in  large  ones,  at  interme- 
diate distances  of  four,  five  and  six  years.  Light 
soils,  in  the  common  course  of  husbandry,  rarely 
require  the  application  of  putrescent  manure  of- 
tener  than  once  in  four  years,  and  in  all  cases 
where  the  clover  is  allowed  to  stand  two  seasons, 
it  may  be  deferred  without  disadvantage  for  ano- 
other  year.  Heavy  soils  may  run  six  years  with- 
out it,  provided  that  the  land  be  laid  one  year  in  fal- 
low, and  that  there  be  sufiicient  meadow  to  be  rec- 
koned at  least  one  crop  in  the  course.  It  beings 
however,  clearly  understood,  that — whether  on 
light  or  heavy  land — nothing  but  grain,  seed  and 
live  stock  is  to  be  sold  ofl'the  farm,  unless  replaced 
with  an  equal  portion  of  purchased  dung;  that  the 
whole  of  the  green  crops;  the  haum  of  pulse,  and 
the  straw  of  corn,  be  used  in  the  most  economical 
manner;  and  that  some  of  the  hve  stock  be  either 
soiled  or  fattened  upon  oilcake,  which  plan,  if  care- 
fully pursued  on  sood  soils,  with  cafiital  suflScient 
to  secure  an  abundant  working  and  fattening  stock 
of  cattle,  oaght,  under  fair  management,  to  furnish 
an  adequate  supply  of  dung  for  any  of  the  usual 
courses  of  culture.'' 

Having  thus  submitted  to  our  readers  all  that 
occurs  to  us  of  importance  on  the  subject  of  farm- 
yard manure,  we  shall  here  recapitulate  a  sum- 
mary of  the  chief  points  which  we  deem  particu- 
cularly  worthy  of  their  consideration : 

1.  To  bottom  the  farm-yard  with  furze,  fern,  dry 
haum,  (stubble,  &c.)  or  any  other  loose  refuse  that 
takes  the  longest  time  to  dissolve ;  and  over  that 
to  bed  it  deep  with  straw. 

2.  To  occasionally  remove  the  cribs  of  store  cat- 
tle to  different  parts  of  the  straw-yard,  in  order 
that  their  dung  may  be  dropped,  and  their  litter 
trodden,  equally. 

3.  To  spread  the  dung  of  other  animals,  when 
thrown  into  the  yards  in  equal  layers  over  every 
part. 

4.  To  remove  the  dung  from  the  yard  at  least 
once,  or  ol'tener.  during?  the  winter,  to  the  mixen. 

6.  To  turn  and  mix  all  dung-hills,  until  the  woody 
fibious  texture  of  the  matter  contained  in  them. 
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and  the  roots  and  seedi  ofvreeds,  be  completely  de- 
compoeed,  and  until  ihey  emit  a  foul  putrid  iroell, 
by  whieh  time  they  reach  their  greatest  degree  of 
strength,  and  arrive  at  the  state  of  spit-dong. 

6.  To  keep  the  dung  in  an  equal  state  oi'  mois- 
ture, so  as  to  prevent  any  portion  of  the  heap  from 
becoming  fire-fanged.  If  the  fermentation  be  too 
rapid,  heavy  watering  will  abate  the  heat;  but  it 
will  allerwards  revive  with  increased  force,  unless 
the  heap  be  either  trodden  firmly  dowa  or  covered 
with  mould  to  exclude  the  air. 

7.  To  ferment  the  dung,  if  to  be  laid  upon  ara- 
ble land  during  the  autumn,  in  a  much  less  degree 
Ihan  that  to  be  applied  before  a  spring  sowing. 

8.  To  lay  a  larger  quantity  on  cold  and  wet  lands 
than  on  those  of  a  lighter  nature,  because  the  for- 
mer require  to  be  corrected  by  the  warmth  of  the 
dung,  while,  on  dry,  sandy,  and  gravelly  soils, 
the  application  of  too  much  dung  is  apt  to  burn 
up  the  plants.  Stiff  land  will  also  be  loosened  by 
the  undecayed  fibres  of  long  dung,  which,  al- 
though its  putrefaction  will  inus  be  retarded,  and 
its  fertilizing  power  delayed,  will  yet  ultimateiy 
afford  nourishment. 

9.  To  form  composts  with  dung,  or  other,  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances,  and  earth,  for  ap- 
plication to  light  soils. 

10.  To  spread  the  manure  upon  the  land,  when 
carried  to  the  field,  with  the  least  possible  delav; 
and,  if  laid  upon  arable,  to  turn  it  immediately 
into  the  soil. 

11.  To  preserve  the  drainage  from  stables  and 
dunff-hills  in  every  possible  way,  and,  if  not  ap- 
plied in  ft  liquid  state,  to  throw  it  again  upon  the 
roixen, 

12.  To  try  experiments,  during  a  series  of  years, 
upon  the  same  soils  and  crops,  with  equal  quanti- 
ties of  dung,  laid  on  fresh,  and  aflerwards  rotted; 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  result  of  their  application 
to  the  land.  The  whole  quantity  to  be  first 
weighed  or  measured,  and  then  divided. 

'nie  fermentation  of  farm  ^ard  manure  is,  in 
fact|  a  subject  of  far  greater  importance  than  is 
generally  imagined,  fer  on  a  due  estimation  of  its 
value  mainly  depends  the  individual  success,  as 
well  as  the  national  prosperity  of  our  agriculture. 
The  experiments  to  which  we  point,  cannot  there- 
fore, feil  to  come  home  to  the  interests  of  every 
man;  they  may  be  made  without  expense,  and 
without  any  other  trouble  than  the  mere  exercise 
of  common  observation  and  intelligence.  Leav- 
ing, however,  aside  the  discussion  concerning  the 
disputed  worih  of  fresh  or  fermented — of  long  or 
abort  dung— let  the  farmer  sedulously  bend  his  at- 
tention to  the  accumulation  of  the  utmost  quantity 
that  it  may  be  in  his  power  to  procure.  The 
manner  and  the  time  of  using  it,  in  either  state, 
must,  however,  be  governed  by  circumstances 
which  may  not  always  be  within  his  control;  and 
every  jjudicious  husbandman  will  rather  aocomaso- 
date  himsell  to  the  exigency  of  the  case  than  ad- 
here strictly  to  his  own  notions  of  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the  best  practice.  In  fine,  whether 
fevering  the  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
let  him  collect  all  he  can,  apply  it  carefully  to  his 
crops,  and  then  trusting  to  events,  *^Ut  ih$  Itmd 
mi  ik$  nwick  BittU  ay 


SCRAPS  or  Ijr FORMATION  IN  RBGARD  TO  THR 
Ct7LTURB  OF    THB  CUINESB  MULBBRRT. 

In  the  present  unparalleled  and  general  excite- 
ment, in  regard  to  the  speculations  in  purchasing, 
and  intended  culture  of  the  moras  multicaulis,  no 
apology  need  be  offered  to  our  readers  for  giving 
to  that,  and  to  kindred  subjects,  so  much  space  in 
this  publication.  Indeed,  whether  viewed  as  a 
valuable  future  improvement  in  the  agriculture 
and  industry  of  this  country,  or  as  a  subject  of  na- 
tional mania,  the  subject  is  one  of  intense  interest 
to  almost  all  who  read  agricultural  publications, 
and  to  even  most  persons  who  read  nothing.  Al- 
most every  one  of  our  subscribers,  stimulated  by 
some  one  or  other  motive,  will  desire  to  cultivate 
at  least  a  few  plants;  and  all  are  but  slightly  in- 
fermed  on  the  subject*  Therefore,  in  addition  to 
the  valuable  general  directions  for  the  culture  giv- 
en by  G.  fi.  Smith,  Esq.,  in  the  last  No.  we 
shall  add  here  some  interesting  extracts  from  seve- 
ral private  letters  from  T.  S.  Pleasants,  an  exten- 
sive cultivator  of  some  experience,  and  whose 
general  intelligence,  and  correctness  of  observa- 
tion, deserve  the  fullest  confidence.  These  let- 
ters were  designed  only  fer  our  own  perusal  and 
use ;  but  considering  the  suggestions  as  interest- 
ing, and  likely  to  be  useful  to  many  others,  we 
have  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  share  the 
benefit  with  our  readers. 

To  these  extracts  will  be  added  other  acrape  of 
information  received  from  various  sources,  and 
principally  from  the  Rev.  Sidney  Weller,  of  Hali- 
fax county,  N.  G. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  favors  of  fortune,  in 
this  sudden  and  surprising  mulberry  madness, 
have  fellen  in  some  cases  upon  most  worthy  re- 
ceivers ;  and  there  are  none  in  whose  successful 
and  profitable  cultivation  we  are  more  grati- 
fied, than  in  the  cases  of  the  individuals  named 
above.  In  general,  these  unexpected  visttations 
of  good  fortune  have  fallen  upon  a  class  of  coltl- 
vators,  who  usually  work  more  fer  the  public  bene- 
fit than  their  own,  and  whose  improvements,  or 
schemes,  subject  them  always  to  ridicule,  and  of^ 
ten  to  loss.  These  are  the  book-farmeiv  and  ex- 
periment-makenr — and  especiaUy  ih*  regular  and 
devoted  readers  of  the  Farmers*  Megister,  or  otAsr 
agricultural  periodicals.  To  this  last  feet  we  deaire 
particulariy  to  call  attention;  and  would  be  much 
benefited  if  it  could  be  presented  fiilly  to  the  view 
of  all  who  have  made  nothing  from  this  golden 
harvest,  simply  becatise  they  had  read  nothing 
concerning  the  cultivation  which  has  produced  it. 

We  shall  take  the  hberty  of  speaking  moie  fully 
of  Mr.  Waller's  case,  because  it  is  one  of  peculiar 
interest.    He  settled  himself  on  a  piece  of  mi— 
rably  poor  land,  and  with  very  little  prospect,  aa 
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his  neighbors  thought,  to  make  a  bare  Bubsistence  i  tinj^  to  start  last  spring.  John  Carter  is  the  only 
fronoi  its  products.  He  has  devoted  himself  prin-  cultivator  I  know  who  has  succeeded  well.  Next 
cipally  to  vine  and  roulticaulis  culture.    Some  *°  *^'""?  '  P'®^®  myself-but  at  a  considerable  dis- 


ipally 
notices  of  his  useful  services  to  agriculture,  in  the 
former  department,  have  t)een  heretofore  given  in 
this  publication.  Of  the  latter,  the  principal  cir- 
cumstances are  as  follows:  Five  or  six  years 
ago,  being  then,  and  long  before,  a  regular  reader 
of  the  American  Farmer,  he  was  induced  by  its 
recommendations  (all  of  which  we  owe  to  its  for- 
mer editor,  Gideon  B.  Smith,)  to  begin  the  culti- 
vation of  the  roulticaulis.  He  bought  of  J.  J. 
Hitchcock,  of  Baltimore,  a  plant  of  about  a  foot 
in  height,  for  which  he  paid  a  dollar;  and  25  cents 
more  for  getting  it  to  his  residence.  From  this 
•mall  beginning,  all  his  stock,  and  many  o^er,  now 
large  stocks,  bought  from  him,  have  grown.  Mr. 
Waller's  sales  of  plants,  before  this  season  of  spe- 
culaiion  and  high  prices  had  commenced,  amount- 
ed to  about  82000;  and,  this  fall,  to  88000  more, 
though  made  at  6  cents  the  loot,  and  before  the 
rise  to  half  the  present  eurrent  prices — besides  re- 
serving enough  stock  to  double  or  treble  his  crop 
next  year. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  from  these  or  any  other 
statements  of  enormoos  profits  from  raising  roul- 
ticaulis plants,  that  we  design  to  have  inferred  as 
our  opinion,  that  we  expect  them  to  continue.  The 
greater  part  of  the  present  price  of  multicaulis  is 
undoubtedly  a  bubble,  blown  up  by  speculation ; 
and  that  part  must  burst,  sooner  or  later,  (when, 
W8  eannot  predict ;)  bat  the  intritmc  value  of  the 
plant  will  rrmain ;  and  if  silk-oulture  should  be 
really  undertaken  by  only  one  farmer  in  every 
hundred,  and  the  demand  thereby  created  should 
maintain,  for  two  seasons,  the  plants  and  buds  to 
one-eighth  (or  perhape  one-sixteenth)  part  of  their 
present  exorbitant  prices,  the  cultivation  will  still 
be  highly  profitable  to  all  who  plant  even  at  the 
present  high  prices.  If  there  should  be  no  demand 
of  parchasers,  and  no  de9ign  rf  the  adtivaior  to 
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nitts  eUk-wonUf  then  of  course  he  will  lose  his  9ei6ct  for  smgle  buds  that  part  which  lies  the  low- 


whole  outlay.    Of  these,  or  of  better  chances, 
every  adventurer  must  judge  for  himself. 

We  proceed  to  give  extracts  firom  our  fiiend 
Pleasanti'  letters.  Be  will  not  confine  his  efibrts 
to  merely  raising  mulberry  plants  for  sale,  but  wiU 
feed  silk-worms  the  next  season,  on  a  considera- 
ble scale.  For  this  purpose,  he  has  acquired  pos- 
session ol  the  Bellona  Arsenal,  in  Chesterfield, 
which  will  be  converted  from  its  late  ivarlike  name 
and  porpose,  to  a  laboratory  for  the  peaceful  and 
inefiil  labors  of  silk-culture,  under  the  direction 

of  its  present  worthy  occupant. 

•  •  •  •  • 

''On  the  subject  of  one^bud  cuitinge  of  multi- 
eaulis,  1  can  give  thee  my  experience  this  year, 
which  perhaps  may  be  of^some  value.  It  is  pro- 
bably known  to  thee,  that  with  scarcely  any  ex- 
ceptionsj  there  was  a  great  foilare  m  getting  cut- 


lance  in  the  rear.  To  the  nonh,  not  mo!ie  than 
one  in  15  or  20  grew.  The  failure  was  owing  to 
a  most  peculiar  seoson,  for  I  never  saw  cuttings 
start  better  than  mine  did.  An  excef^sive  drou|?ht, 
at  the  time  the  plants  be^an  to  root,  dried  them 
up.  In  preparing  my  cuttings,  out  of  some  of  the 
strongest  and  best  wood,  I  cut  10,000  or  15,000 
with  one  bud.  The  remainder  had  two  buds.  The 
one-bud  cuttings  I  planted  to  themselves  in  the 
same  sort  of  ground  with  the  others ;  and  they 
were  all  subsequently  treated  alike.  Taking  the 
piece  at  large,  they  stand  as  well  as  the  best  spot 
of  two-bud  cuttings,  and  much  better  than  the 
greater  part  of  them.  They  come  up  with  great 
regularity,  and  have  grown  off  very  evenly. 

''if  the  season  is  propitious,  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  cutting  with  one  bud  should  not  grow  as 
well  as  one  with  two  buds.  A  large  one  may  be 
stuck  deeper  in  the  ground,  and  in  a  drought,  it 
may  be  longer  under  the  influence  of  moisture. 
But  with  early  plantings  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
reljring.upoo  any  good  one-bud  cutting ;  and  eariy 
planting,  by  the  way,  is  more  or  less  important  to 
the  success  of  every  mode.  I  have  never  taken 
up  my  multicaulis  plants  so  early  in  the  spring, 
but  what  I  found  the  buds  started,  and  the  little 
rootlets  in  the  act  of  being  thrown  out.  The 
growth  must  therefore  be  checked  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  transplanting.  From  my  observation, 
the  conditions  wtiich  1  would  recommend,  (and 
which  I  rely  on  so  fiilly  that  I  intend  to  practice 
them,)  in  order  to  insure  success  to  one-buds,  are 
as  follows :  Preserve  the  plants  during  winter  in  a 
cool  place,  not  exposed  to  the  sun.  Let  the  ground 
be  prepared,  so  that  the  planting  may  be  com- 
menced as  eariy  as  the  season  will  permit:  if  in 
February  the  better— at  any  rale,  early  in  March. 
The  soif  should  not  be  so  light  or  sandy  as  to  be- 
come thirsty  very  soon.  Let  the  cuttings  be  pre- 
pared by  separating  midway  between  i^  joinis^ 
and  stick  them  deep  enough  for  the  bud  to  be 
covered  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half,  ac- 
cording to  the  texture  of  the  soil.  The  bottom  of 
the  slip  will  then  be  about  2|  inches  beneath  the 
surface — a  depth  to  which  the  ground  seldom  be- 
comes entirely  dry  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring-^ 
and  if  there  be  any  choice  of  groimd  in  the  Jot. 


est,  aa  being  likely  to  retain  moisture  the  longest. 
With  tliese  precautions,  and  above  all,  coWy  plant- 
ing, no  failure  can,  in  my  opinion,  ensue;  but  I 
would  advise  thee  to  consult  other  cultivators  on 
the  subject.  B v  a  strong  cutting,  I  mean  one 
taken  from  the  larger  part  of  the  main  stem  of  a 
vigorous  plant,  and  those  near  the  base  of  thriAy 
lateral  branches.  Some  days  ago,  I  removed  the 
earth  from  a  number  of  my  single-bud  plants,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  them  carefully.  1  found 
some  smaller  than  I  intended  to  plant  j  but  the 
trees  were  as  laige  as  those  from  the  larirast  cut* 
tings.  •  •  •  •     °    • 

"My  plants  will  this  year  yield  per  cutting 
about  40  buds,  on  the  average— perhaps  more; 
and  the  most  of  them  grow  on  a  thin,  shallow  soil, 
that  never  was  manured."     #•••••' 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  many  men  of  judgment, 
with  whom  I  have  conversed  and  corresponded 
that  the  present  prices  will  be  nearly  or  quite  sus^ 
tained  another  year.    The  stock  of  mulberries 
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is  not  «o  large  as  one  mipht  tuppone.    There  are 
very  few  in  New  England.    A  friend  in  Balti- 
more infbrmi  me  that  6.  B.  Smith  estimates  the 
nuniber  in  the  United  Slates  at  two  and  a  half 
millions.    Robt.  Sinclair  (perhaps  in  conjunction 
with  Smith,)  slates  the  same  number;  and  a  friend 
of  mine,  wlio  has  taken  great  pains  to  inform 
himself,  has  arrived  at  precipely  the  same  conclu- 
sion.   I  cannot  help  thinking  there  are  more ;  liut 
my  information  on  the  subject  is  not  extensive.  In 
regard  to  the  demand,  I  may  say  that,  in  addition 
to  that  indicated  liy  the  present  high  prices,  Judge 
€omstock,  editor  of  the  Silk  Culiuriet,  told  me  he 
did  not  think  there  were  more  in  the  United  States 
than  would  supply  the  state  of  Connecticut,  at 
lair  prices,  if  thev  were  all  sent  there.    And  a 
^ntleman  of  Burlington  informed  me  that  there 
were  not  more  than  enough  in  New  Jersey  to  sup- 
ply the  present  demand  in  the  county  of  Buriing- 
ton  in  the  same  manner. 

"I  intended  to  have  said  a  word  about  sprouting 
euttings  in  a  hot  bed,  as  recommended  by  G.  B. 
Smith.  I  have  only  tried  it  once,  and  then  on  a 
small  scale;  but  I  did  not  succeed  very  well. 
The  objection  is,  that  the  plants  become  cJiilled 
and  stunted  by  removal  from  such  comfortable 
quarters,  to  be  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the 
month  of  May.  But  in  anv  event,  great  skill  and  at- 
tention are  requisite  in  tnc  management  of  a  hot 
bed. 

"It  may  be  very  familiar  to  thee,  but  it  will  do  no 
harm  to  add,  that  the  most  convenient  instrument 
in  preparing  the  cuttings,  is  a  pair  of  pruning  scis- 
sors—such as  are  used  bv  vine  dressers. " 


<'I  had  intended  to  supply  an  omission  made  in 
regard  to  the  preparation  of  cuttings ;  and  the  re- 
mark I  would  make,  applies  especially  to  cuttmgs 
of  single  buds.  It  is  the  main  stem  that  I  recom- 
mended to  be  cut  into  single  buds,  and  it  is  the 
strongest  part  of  the  stem  that  throws  out  the  late- 
ral branches.  As  cveiy  lateral  starts  out,  there  is 
no  bud  (at  least  none  that  will  readily  grow,)  re- 
maining at  the  joint ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary, 
in  preparing  the  cuttings,  that  the  lowest  bud  on 
the  lateral  should  be  lefl  to  the  main  stem.  I  lost 
many  plants  last  spring  by  not  attending  to  this. 
And  the  sellers  of  mulberries,  who  supply  trimmed 
plants,  should  always  prune  in  this  way;  otherwise, 
the  best  portion  of'^the  wood  on  the  whole  plant 
will  be  or  little  value. 

"I  have  almost  determined  to  plailt  a  portion  of 
our  cuttings  this  faU;  sav  about  the  last  of  Nov. 
or  1st  of  December.  The  slichteet  covering  of 
earth,  I  have  always  found  to  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect  them  during  winter.  If  thou  hast  noticed  the 
plants  in  the  spring,  when  they  are  uncovered  for 
the  purpose  of  planting,  especially  if  it  be  not  very 
early,  tnou  hast  no  doubt  observed  that  every 
good  bud  has  sprung.  By  exposure  to  the  dry 
air,  many  of  them  perish  before  they  are  planted. 
Had  thev  remained  under  a  proper  depth  of  soil, 
evenr  bud,  starting  as  they  do  at  the  same  time, 
would  have  shown  itself  above  the  ground.  Why 
cannot  they  be  protected  in  the  field  equally  as 
well,  without  being  subjected  to  spring  handling 
and  removal  1  It  would  be  an  eeisy  matter  to 
cover  the  stems  in  the  furrows  2  or  3,  or  even  4 
inches  deep,  and  remove  the  covering  in  the 
^^^i^i  which  would  be  a  good  working.  I  have 
been  thinking  all  the  summer  I  would  plant  a  por- 
tion of  my  crop  in  this  way;  but  I  should  be 


afVaid  to  recommend  it  strongly  to  others,  lesl  there 
might  be  a  failure.  If^  however,  it  should  succeed 
as  well  as  I  am  convinced  it  would,  almost  every 
bud  would  produce  a  tree;  and  by  vegetating 
eariier,  it  would  produce  a  much  finer  tree  than  by 
the  common  moac.  1  perceive  that  Cheney,  who 
is  a  very  experienced  cultivator,  recommends  that 
layera  should  be  planted  in  the  fall.  At  all  events, 
I  know  from  experience  that  the  eariiest  spring 
planting  is  much  to  be  prelerred  to  deierrin^  it 
until  the  ground  becomes  somewhat  warm.  Like 
grains  of  cariy  planted  corn,  the  cuttings  are  throw- 
ing out  roots,  though  the  germ  may  not  appear 
above  ground,  much  sooner  than  the  late  plaatiag. 
Unless  the  ground  wss  clean,  there  mi^ht  be  dan- 
ger from  the  field  mice.  Please  to  give  me  ihy 
views  on  this  subject. 

''Wilt  thou  take  it  amiss,  if  I  venture  to  assign 
one  or  tyo  reasons  why  thou  sbouldst  not  ofler 
thy  plants  of  1839  for  12|  cents,  as  thou  didst  pro- 
pose doing  some  time  ago?  I  would  not  deter  thee 
from  doing  so,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the 
price.    If  they  do  not  sell  for  more  than  9d.  I  shall 
be  perfectly  satisfied,  it  is  enough  for  them.   But 
can  any  one  individual  reduce  the  market  price  by 
ofiering  his  crop  at  reduced  rates,  or  even  by  giv- 
ing them  away?    Perha()sthou  mayest  grow  a 
million.    If  there  be  a  brisk  demand  for  20  rail- 
lions,  which  will  probably  be  the  extent  of  the 
supply  next  year,  a  million  more  or  less  will  have 
very  little  enect  upon  prices.  By  contracting  now 
to  receive  much  less  tnan  they  will  probably  com- 
mand, thy  efforts  to  reduce  the  prices  will  be  un- 
availing, and  thou  wilt  be  voluntarily  depriving 
thyself  of  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  cul- 
ture.   Speculators,  also,  might  buy  up  thy  whole 
crop,  and  retail  it  at  greatly  advanced  rates.    In- 
deed it  is  only  the  speculator,  perhaps,  that  would 
now  contract  to  receive  plants  to  be  delivered  a  year 
hence.    So  that  1  see  no  probability  of  thy  efiect- 
iog  thy  object  by  this  course.    It  is  however  very 
possible  that  by  another  year,  public  feeling  on  the 
subject  may  be  more  rational,  and  that  prices  may 
correspond  with  the  actual  value  of  the  plant  tor 
the  purpose  fbi  which  it  was  designed  by  nature. 
We  are  now  goin^  through  the  paroxysm  of  the 
fever ;  in  due  time  it  will  abate,  health  wiiJ  be  re- 
stored, and  reason  resume  her  empire.    Let  ua 
wait  patiently  for  it,  and  do  all  we  can  to  promote 
the  culture  of  silk,  until  the  question  is  settled 
whether  or  not  it  can  be  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try as  a  profitable  branch  of  agriculture." 
•  •  •  •  • 

"  I  think  I  have  obtained  some  valuable  infor- 
mation respecting  the  action  of  bone  manare  in 
f  rowing  mulberries.  When  I  was  at  tJie  north, 
inquired  particularly  about  its  general  value,  at 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  At  Boston, 
there  is  a  very  large  manufactory.  At  all  three 
places,  the  price  tor  crushed  bones  is  35  cts.  per 
bushel.  I  purchased  200  or  300  bushels  in  Balti- 
more ;  but  it  was  not  until  afier  I  lefl  there,  that  I 
heard  of  its  good  effects  on  mulberries.  A  grower 
in  Buriington  had  applied  some  to  a  small  lot  of 
ground ;  and  the  efiect  was  so  beneficial,  that  I 
heard  the  trees  spoken  of  as  being  the  finest  in 
the  whole  country.  They  had  tried  to  keep  the 
knowledge  of  it  a  secret  there,  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage ;  but  I  intend  that  it  shall  be  known.  T 
am  promised  the  result  of  another  experiment.  I 
am  fully  convinced  that  with  the  use  of  85  worth 
of  bone  manure  to  the  acre^  our  highest  and  driest, 
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and  poorest  Jands  may  be  made  to  produce  trees  5 
or  6,  or  ?  feet  high. 

"  Plfease  inform  me  what  was  Sydney  Weller's 
mode  of  saving  his  immature  cuttings.  I  heard  thee 
detail  it,  but  perhaps  I  have  forgotten  some  part." 

In  answer  to  the  foregoing  inquiry,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  all  others  of  our  readers,  (he  informa- 
tion derived  from  Mr.  Wellers  statement  of  his 
practice  will  here  be  given. 

All  who  have  observed  the  moras  ntuhicaafis, 
know  that  the  plants  of  one  year's  growth  have  a 
large  proportion  of  the  latest  formed  stem  and 
branches  so  green  and  tender  as  to  be  unfit  to 
withstand  severe  frosts.  This  part  of  the  plants, 
(with  all  the  buds  thereon,  though  frequently 
amounting  to  one-fitlh,  or  more,  of  the  whole 
number  on  the  plant,)  has,  until  lately,  been  deeiAed 
worthless,  and  taken  no  account  of  in  sales,  or  in 
planting.  But  in  our  own  small  practice,  it  was 
observed  last  spring,  when  the  plants  were  taken 
out  of  the  earth  under  which  they  had  been  kept 
through  winter,  that  the  unripe  buds,  to  the  veiy 
extremities  of  the  twigs,  had  begun  to  start  in 
growth,  and  of  course  that  they  possessed  enough 
vital  power  to  produce  plants,  if  properly  man- 
aged. The  proportion  of  unripe  wood  this  year 
is  unusoally  great,  owing  to  the  early  and  con- 
tinued drought  of  summer  having  been  followed  by 
abundant  late  rains.  After  the  first  year,  there  is 
very  little  of  the  wood  leA  unripe,  as  the  branches 
generally  ripen  to  the  ends. 

Mr.  Weller  bad  eariier  learned  the  vital  power 
and  value  of  these  unripe  buds,  and  has  practised 
with  saccess  the  following  manner  of  saving  them 
separately*  As  soon  as  there  has  been  frost 
enough  for  the  leaves  i<y  fall  off*,  and  before  any 
more  severe  cold  weather  follcms^  all  the  unripe 
ends  of  branches  .and  stems  are  cut  off,  including 
about  ao  inch,  or  one  bod,  of  the  adjoining  ripe 
wood  below.  These  are  laid  in  a  shallow  pit  or 
trench}  or  even  on  the  cleanly  scraped  surface  of 
the  earth,  so  aa  not  to  be  more  than  four  inches 
thkik ;  and  then  are  covered  over  with  clean  and 
fnable  soil,  (sand  would  be  better,)  which  is  to 
fill  op  all  vacaneies  between  the  twigs,  as  well  as 
to  cover  them.  Then,  any  kind  of  earth  may  be 
heaped  od,  so  as  to  cover  the  twigs  12  or  18  inches 
deep,  if  fpeeziog  is  feared ;  though  a  few  mehes 
depth  has  always  proved  sufficient.  As  in  all 
other  cases  of  winter-pits  or  trenches  to  contain 
muiticaoiis  plants,  the  access  of  too  much  water 
from  rains  should  be  prevented,  by  choosing  an 
elevated  spot,  or  surrounding  it  with  a  ditch.  Mr. 
Pleasants'  views  and  advice  as  to  choosing  a  cold 
wtuation,  to  prevent  the  too  early  springing  of  the 
buds,  are  likely  to  give  still  greater  value  to  this 
^ctice  of  saving  and  using  onripo  buds.  Mr. 
Welter  relies  on  his  unripe  buds,  saved  as  above, 
to  be  nearly  as  certain  as  the  ripest,  to  vegetate 
^d  produce  well  -,  and  this  information  may  be 


worth  several  hundreds  of  dollars,  this  year,  to 
every  one  who  has  as  much  as  an  acre  in  muiti- 
caoiis plants.  It  is  highly  necessary  to  avoid 
having  any  vegetable  matter  in  contact  with  the 
buried  twigs ;  as  raouldiness  and  rotting  will  be 
produced,  and  perhaps  may  spread  beyond  the 
twigs  first  affected « 

As  to  the  capacity  of  the  unripe  bods  to  ger- 
minate and  to  produce  good  plants,  if  preserved 
properly  through  winter,  (without  being  cut  from 
the  plants,;  we  knew  it  likewise  from  the  informa- 
tion of  John  £.  Meade,  esq.,  of  Prince  George, 
who  availed  of  the  knowledge  so  well  that  he 
has  now  as  many  growing  trees  as  he  bought  out- 
ings last  spring—the  unripe  buds,  which  were  not 
charged,  having  fully  made  up  for  all  the  failores 
of  the  ripe.  By  the  way,  the  cuttings  bought  by 
Mr.  Meade  last  spring,  cost  him  (at  an  unusually 
low  price)  910,  and  the  crop  from  them  is  worth 
91000,  at  the  present  enormous  prices  and  ready 
sales. 

We  saw  Mr.  Weller's  nursery,  (in  Halifax 
county,  N.  C.,)  on  October  16th.  Tender  plants, 
(such  as  sweet  potato  vines,)  had  then  been  partly 
killed  by  frost,  but  his  mulberries  were  barely 
touched,  on  some  of  the  youngest  top  leaves,  and 
may  grow,  or  ripen,  much  more  yet.  He  had 
worked  the  ground  as  late  as  in  August ;  and 
that,  (as  we  think,  improperiy  late  cultivation,) 
as  well  as  the  late  rains,  had<  caused  a  very  late 
growth,  and  an  unusually  laige  proportion  of 
unripe  wood  and  buds.  He  does  not  trouble  him- 
self to'cut  down  and  cover,  or  to  use  any  other 
means  to  protect  in  winter,  any  of  his  plants,  ex- 
cept the  unripe  extremities  of  branches.  He  con- 
siders all  the  ripe  wood  as  perfectly  safe.  This  is 
a  most  important  advantage  of  the  climate  of 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  But  though  cut- 
ting down  the  entire  plant  is  unnecessary  to  pro- 
tect the  ripe  wood  from  cold,  still  as  it  will  be  done 
at  ai^  rate,  for  cuttings,  while  the  great  demand 
lasts,  it  will  be  better  to  cut  off  and  bury  the  en- 
tire steieaand  tops^  to  better  protect  the  unripe  buds. 

Mr.  Weller's  nunBory  ground  is  qoite  sandyi 
and  it  had  been  very  poor,  and  most  of  it  is  now 
far  from  rich.  Yet  his  one-year's  plants  are  ge- 
nerally four  and  sometimes  six  feet  high;  showing 
the  great  advantage  of  using  the  lightest  soil. 
At  CkuBtort,  on  the  rich  as  well  as  light  soil  of  the 
Roanoke  low-grounds,  a  small  patch,  belonging 
to  W.  W.  Wilkins,  esq.,  would  average  certainly 
150  good  buds,  (and  he  thinks  200)  on  the  plants 
of  this  year's  growth.  It  is  certainly  the  finest 
growth  we  have  seen.  These  plants,  from  bads 
planted  last  spring,  in  seven  months  thereafter 
would  readily  sell  for  $8  a-piece— perhaps  fbr  $5, 
at  the  present  prices.  Some  waste  building  lime 
bad  b<»sn  given  to  this  spot.  We  had  been  be- 
fore inclined  to  believe  that  calcareous  manures  are 
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pecaliariy  adupted  to  the  mulberry,  fh>m  haviog 
obeerred  the  umial  locattoos,  and  degree  of  loiu- 
riaoce,  of  the  native  growth.  Mr.  Wellcr  hat 
found  very  decided  benefit  from  sprinkling  the 
rubbish  of  old  mortar,  (from  demoli«hed  brick- 
work,) in  his  rows  of  multicaulit  cuttings.  The 
great  value,  too,  of  bone- manure,  f  though  bones 
are  of  phosphate  of  lime,^  aa  stated  by  Mr.  Plea- 
sants, is  a  valuable  fact,  and  helping  to  confirm 
the  opinion  of  the  demand  of  this  plant  for  lime 
in  some  of  its  forms  of  combination. 

Mr.  Waller  plants  at  any  time  in  winter  or 
spring,  when  he  has  the  time.    He  has  no  objec- 
tion  to,  or  fear  of,  fall  planting,  but  has  no  spare 
labor  at  that  season.    Ue  cuts  up,  generally,  into 
single-bud  cuttings,  and  drops  the  bits  into  the 
furrow,  with  no  care  as  to  their  position,  and 
about  seven  or  eight  inches  apart,  (rows  three 
feet)  and  oovera  carefully.    We  think  a  better 
mode  would  be  to  stick  the  k>wer  end  of  the  cut- 
ting into  the  soU  mould,  perpendicularly,  and  to 
cover  the  bud  not  more  than  an  inch,  if  neaf  the 
time  to  sprout.    The  lower  extremities,  where  the 
roots  form,  in  this  case  would  be  as  low  aa  possi- 
ble, and  so  much  the  more  likely  to  keep  moist ; 
and  the  bud  be  very  near,  as  itought  to  be,  to  the 
air.    These  objects  will  be  still  the  better  an- 
swered, by  cutting  the  branches  as  close  a(pM 
each  bud  aa  is  safe,  and  of  couise  giving  as  much 
length  aa  possible  ol  each  cutting  Mow  the  bad. 
Besides  the  rapid  mode  of  propagation  fram 
«iogle-bud  cuttings,  when  they  are  allowed  to 
have  the  growth  of  an  entire  season,  there  is 
another  process  which  may  be  added,  and  by 
which  the  product  may  be  still  more  and  greatly 
multiplied.     This  is  by  iiifmaer  layers; which 
mode  is  extensively  practised  by  some  of  the 
largest  dealers  and  nurserymen,  and  which  is  cer- 
tainly an  admirable  means  of  making  profit  by 
imposing  on  distant  and  ignorant  puichasers,  still 
more  than  to  obtain  the  legitimate  gain  of  the  ac- 
tual increase  of  the  stock  of  plants.    As  describ- 
ed to  us,  the  following  is  the  most  approved  and 
productive  plan  of  raising  fh>m  layers.    £arly  in 
July,  or  as  soon  as  the  yoimg  shoots  are  10  to  15 
iochea  high,  let  each  be  bent  down  and  laid  on 
the  earth,  and  confined  there  by  a  ibrked  stick, 
and  a  little  earth  be  laid  on  one  of  the  buds  near 
theextiemity.  The  leaves  of  the  buried  bodsehould 
be  eat  o£    From  there  roots  aoon  strike  out,  and 
eaeh  extremity  runa  up  rapidly  into  what  northern 
nurserymen  call  **atree."    Soon  afler  the  first 
operationi  every  alternate  bud,  of  the  stem  laid 
down,  should  be  covered  with  earth  in  like  man- 
ner ;  and  from  each  of  the  intermediate  buds>  leh 
uncovered,  there  will  be  thrown  up  other  upright 
shoots,  of  which  the  connecting  original  stem  may 
be  cia  apart|  before  the  growing  season  is  over, 


and  thus  form  so  foany  of  what  are  termed 
*' rooted  and  vrUrimmtd  trees,"  and  sold  wm 
such,  formerly  at  2$  to  38,  and  now  at  60  cents  or 
more,  a-piece.  In  this  manner,  in  a  good  aeasonf 
and  during  rapid  growth,  we  are  informed  that 
sometimes  six,  or  eight,  and  even  ten  "  rooted 
trees,"  may  be  raised  In  a  year  from  a  single  bod 
planted  the  same  season.  This  is  a  very  osefui 
practice  to  increase  a  small  stock  rapidly;  aa  these 
secondary,  though  very  inferior  plants,  if  well 
preserved.through  winter,  will  fomish  a  greatly  in- 
creased stock  of  buds  and  roots  for  the  next  year'e 
planting.  But  to  hU  these  plants,  of  half  a  aea^ 
son's  growth,  to  distant  purchasen,  aa  ^*  rooted 
trees,"  without  explanation,  is  a  gross  fraud,  which 
has  been  most  extensively  practised  already,  and 
by  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  doUan  haw 
been,  and  will  be,  unrighteously  gained.  From 
thia  deacription  many  purohaaers  of  plants  will 
now  understand  the  manner  in  which  their  sup- 
plies were  produced.  For  plants  from  layen 
must  necessarily  be  of  small  beigfat,  the  growth 
late,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  stem  unripe— 
and  always  witham  branches,  (though  aold  per- 
haps at  neariy  double  prke  ibr  being  "  untrim* 
flisd"— J  and  the  roota,  conaisting  of  a  sBBaJl  hori- 
zontal bit  of  the  original  atom  converted  to  toot, 
with  merely  a  few  thread-like  rootlets  extending 
therefrom.  Purchaaem  should  guard  against  re- 
ceiving the  products  of  layers  aa  "  rooted  treea," 
whether  sold  as  <<  imtrimmed"  or  not. 

Cuttmgs,  also,  may  be  separated  from  young 
plants  in  any  wet  season,  during  summer,  and,  if 
aetout  immediately,  will  live,  and  form  separate 
rooted-plants.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  ioppvn^  of  young  plants,  Ibr  this  ol^ed,  in 
July,  would  be  useful,  by  causing  mora  extension 
of  side-branehes,  and  better  maturing  the  bods  on 
the  extremities. 

Among  the  great  and  unexpected  products  from 
this  yearns  growth  of  mulberry  plants,  there  wilt 
be  an  abundant  harvest  of  law-suils.  We  know 
of  several  having  been  already  commenced ;  and 
hundreds  of  others  will  follow.  There  will  be  many 
novel  points  of  agricultural  law  for  the  courts  to 
decide,  whieh  will  be  cnrioue  *,  and  not  a  littl* 
amusing  to  all  except  the  Htigant  parties.  Ail 
persons  who  make  contracts,  shook!  be  very  cau- 
tious as  to  the  other  party  with  whom  they  deal, 
and  the  manner  of  fixing  the  conditions. 

We  will  close  these  scraps  of  information  with 
some  arithmetical  calculations  and  estimates, 
which  perhapa  may  be  of  servkse  to  readers  who 
design  either  to  buy  or  to  sell,  or  who  are  in  pos- 
session of  mnkicaulis  plants.  We  have  had  rea- 
son to  be  surprised  to  find,  in  sundry  cases,  how 
little  had  been  done,  even  by  dealers  to  large 
amounts  of  money,  in  the  way  of  eatiomting 
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arithmetically,  the  present  erproepective  amounts,  f  each  one  to  jndge  or  conjecture  for  himself.    IQ 
or  market  prices  of  their  possessions  or  purchases,  as  most  persons  now  believe,  the  price  should  be 


It  is,  therefore,  that  we  have  thought  that  these 
mulb$rrif  wMittkt^  aad  estimates,  trifling  and 
humble  as  they  are,  may  not  be  useless. 

On  page  6d2,  vol.  II,  of  Farmers'  Aegtster, 
and  in  the  appendix  to  the  *  Essay  on  Calcareous 
Manures,'  (pp.  103, 104,)  there  Is  a  table  of  the 
number  of  plants,  or  rectangular  spaces,  in  an 
acre,  at  every  distance  that  can  be  desired.  This 
will  be  found  far  more  convenient  for  reference  to 
•how  the  number  of  mulberry  plants  to  an  acre, 
than  for  the  other  purposes  lor  which  the  table 
was  originally  designed. 

According  to  this  table,  an  acre  of  land  planted 
with  cuttings  at  the  distance  of  three  feet  by  one, 
would  take  14520  plants.  This  allows  abimdant 
•pace  for  the  6rst  3rear's  growth.  At  three  feet  by 
eleven  and  a  half  inches,  there  would  be  1511^ 
plants ;  and  therefore,  for  round  numbers,  15000 
may  tie  taken  as  the  number  of  cuttings  proper 
for  an  acre,  and  which,  if  not  growing  unusually 
large,  would  not  be  too  thick,  even  if  all  were  to 
live.  Upon  this  ground,  the  cost  and  retunia  (and 
an^ectwtU  profits)  will  be  estimated. 

Cost, 
16000  single-bud  cuttings,  bought  No- 
vember, 1838,  at  Secants  each,  make 
the  cost  for  an  acre,       ...    $375 
Interest  on  9375  for  a  year,  -  -        22 

Keeping  cuttings  through  winter  and 

culiivation  in  1839,       -  -  -  .      25 

Rent  of  land,         -         -  -  -         18 

Total  cost,  -  -         $440 

Prqfii. 

Suppose  of  15000  cuttings,  6000  to  fail,  and  only 
9000  trees  to  grow,  and  these  to  average  only 
thirty  good  buds  each — and  these  buds  to  sell  in 
November,  1839,  at  but  half  a  cent  each ;  then  the 
product  will  be, 
9000  plants,  x  30=270,000  buds  x  i 

cent,  ....        91350 

9000  roots,  at  three  cents  each,  -  270 


Ofoes  product. 
Deduct  cost. 


81620 
440 


much  higher  them  the  above-stated,  there  would 
be  more  than  a  proportional  increase  of  net  profit, 
as  no  more  expense  will  have  to  be  paid ;  and  if 
the  present  enormous  prices  of  the  cuttings  and 
roots  shoul^  be  maintained  in  the  next  crop,  (say 
2|  cents  the  bud,  or  15  cents  the  foot,)  ibeo  the 
gross  product  of  the  acre  would  rise  to  the  almost 
incredible  amount  of      -  -       $8100 

And|  deducting  expenses,         -       440 


The  net  profit  would  be. 


87660 


Leaves,  upon  these  data,  clear  profit.    -     81180 

This  profit,  or  even  hedf  as  much,  ought  sorely 
to  satisfy  the  most  eager ;  and  as  every  expense 
is  charged  full  high,  and  the  failures  allowed  are 
far  too  many,  for  an  average  season,  (and  even  if 
•ach  unusual  loss  should  occur,  the  vacant  spaees 
might  be  filled  by  summer  layers,)  therer  is  no- 
thing wanting  to  almost  insure  the  full  profit,  ex- 
eeptfMs  imBdakm^lkai  MknixtJMihaU  be 
worth  haifm  tmt  SfldL    Of  tbia  chance,  we  leave  ttury«nd  gratuHous  labors,  and  to  assume  the  merit  not 

VoLVl. 


Bhormous  as  is  this  statement  of  profit,  it  is  be* 
lieved  that  St  has  been  actually  equalled  this  sea* 
son  in  sundry  cases.  The  most  remarkable  ex- 
ample, in  which  it  is  believed  that  these  profits 
have  been  fully  equalled,  is  in  the  largenurseiy  near 
Ridimond,  cultivated  by  William  Kenrick,  a 
nurseryman  of  Newton,  near  Boston;  though  un- 
der hSi  the  disadvantages  of  cultivating  by  agents, 
and  on  rented  land,  so  many  hundred  miles  from 
his  residence. 


BOMB  Account  of  thb  iirTRODtrcTioN  of 

THB  MORUS  MULTICAULIS  INTO  THB  VNI- 
TBD  STATBB,  AND  TMB  OIFFUSIOK  OF  THB 
XHOWliBDOB  OF  ITS  PBCULIAB  VALUK,  AS 
FOOD  FOBr  811^-WOftMS. 

I 

lo  the  foregoing  article,  it  was  stated,  that  the  pro- 
fits of  cultivating  the  morus  multicaulia,  (not  mean- 
ing the  profits  of  speculation,)  have  generally  fallen 
to  individuals  who  are  the  OMst  disposed  to  read,  and 
to  pay  respect  to  the  information  of,  books  or  other 
publications  on  farming ;  and  who  are  the  most  ready 
to  try  (he  experiments  and  new  improvements  therein 
proposed,  or  made  known.  But,  to  this  general  rule 
there  is  one  remarkable  exception,  which  it  is  our 
purpose  to  present,  and  in  the  hope  that  a  proper 
sense  of  gratitude  and  justice  will  prevent  this  ex- 
ception remaining  much  longer  in  existence. 

To  Gideon  B.  Smith  of  Baltimore,  more  than  to 
any  and  to  every  other  individual  in  this  country,  are 
the  country  at  large,  and  the  fortunate  individual  cul- 
livS.tors  in  particular,  indebted  for  the  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  the  value  of  the  morus  multicaulis. 
He  was  one  of  the  carlie3t  possessors — the  very  earliest , 
to  investigate,  and  to  learn  its  value,  from  foreign 
pabUsatioM  and  from  his  own  experiments ;  and  while 
most  other  persons  were  either  ignorant  or  careless  of 
the  value,  or,  when  better  informed,  cultivated  the 
plant  solely  for  self-interest,  Mr.  Bmith  was,  and  has 
continued  to  this  day,  without  reward,  or  any  hope  of 
leasaBeratioo,  the  sealous  and  unwearied  advocate  for 
the  dissemination  and  use  of  this  tree.  He  has  gained, 
in  pecuniary  reward,  no  more  than  he  expected — ^that 
is,  nathmg^;  and  it  would  seem,  that  efforts  have  been 
mads  to  take  fi»m  him  svsn  the  credit  of  bis  volun- 
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only  of  »upcrior  intelligence  in  tbie  reipect,  but  of 
dmniere$Udnuh  and  pMic  tftirU;  of  which  the 
claimants  have  never  had  the  slightest  conception. 

It  is  not  the  market  fmlue  of  this  article  which  Mr. 
Smith  has  had  any  agency  in  establishing  or  increas- 
ing, except  so  fat  as  this  fiictitious  aod  speculative 
appreciation  is  certainly  founded  on  a  real  intrinsic 


mar  have  been  enlarged  from  other  sources ;  but  I  «a 
of  opinion,  that  from  the  nuisertes  m  this  vicinity, 
wew  the  iupplies  principally,  if  «rt  altogether  de- 
rived." 

The  baUnce  of  the  comnuuiicatioD  nlmtes  to  th^ 
propagation,  sales,  and  present  profito  of  the  trees, 
and  has  no  bearing  on  our  subject.  The  Richmond 
Compiler  of  the  ISth.  w-published  the  entire  article. 


value.    He  has  bad  no  hand  in  stimuUtingthe  present  ^j^  additional  comments,  from  which  the  following 
rage  for  specuUtion    and,  on  the  contrary,  has  done 
what  he  could  to  allay  it,  and  prevent  the  greatest  ex- 
cess of  the  mania.    And  he  has  gained  as  litUe  by  the 
speculation,  and  its  high  prices,  as  he  had  by  the  cul 


tivation.  He  still  owns  the  oldest  troe  in  the  country, 
from  which  so  many  entire  and  large  stocks  of  trees  in 
the  south  have  been  derived ;  and  that  is  very  nearly 
aU  that  he  possesses  of  the  growth.  iHe  has  sold,  or 
advertisedto  sell,  muWcaulis  trees ;  but  it  was  as  agent 


sentences  are  copied : 

"  In  our  article  a  few  days  since,  on  the  subject  of 
s!lk-cultnre,  we  stated,  that  our  vicinity  had  done  its 
full  share  towards  the  introduction  into  this  country, 
of  the  moras  muKicaulis  or  Chinese  mulbenj,  so 
useful  in  the  raising  and  support  of  silk-worms.  W« 
stated  that  our  worthy  citizen.  Dr.  Norton,  was  among 
the  firet,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  cultivate  it     Th«e 

S minions  of  ours  are  sustained  by  a  letter  in  the  last 
nquirer,  addressed  to  its  editor,  in  replyto  certain 


advertisedto  sell,  multicaulis  trees ;  but  »t  was  as  af^ni  -  h^^^  cionected  with  the  silk-culture.    We  are  glad 

for  another^  one  of  whom  hw  made  a  princely  for-  g^  fi„d  tba  we  were  correct ;  and  that  to  Viigiraa  be- 

tune  (romthis  source,  and  who  did  not  even  leave  to "  -  --- «—  '"- *  -  -  ■"'*♦-' 

the  agent  the  promised  compensation.    This  circum 


longs  the  credit  of  having  been  foremost  in  a  matter, 
which  is  to  confer  a  lasting  and  important  benefit  upon 

the  nation."  *      ^    •  •,^.        *     ...    * 

••The  cultivation  of  the  moras  malticauln  wifb  ns 
is  a  source  of  great  profit,  owing  to  the  better  adapta- 
tion of  our  climate  and  soil  to  it  than  any  north  of  us  ; 
and  we  owe  Dr.  Norton  many  thanks  for  having  in- 
troduced the  cttltivaaon  of  it  here.'*  *  * 
Now,  though  we  have  resided  fiir  years  within  no 
great  distance  froni  Dr.  Norton,  (besides  oor  intimate 
acquaintance  with,  and  frequent  presence  in,  Rich- 
mond,) and  though  we  are  anxions  at  aU  times  to  give 
due  credit  to  benefactors  to  agriculture, and  especially 
to  render  all  due  honor  to  the  improvers  of  Virginian 
agriculture,  we  bad  never  before  beard  of  tins  claim 


stance  we  have  heard  from  another  source,  and  not  a 
hint  of  it  from  Mr.  Smith.  But  most  of  the  following 
particular  facts,  in  relation  to  the  introduction  and  es- 
tablishment of  the  value  of  the  multicaulis,  have  been 
obtained  from  him,  in  answer  to  our  recent  and  spe- 
cial inquiries,  but  without  his  having  been  informed, 
or  having  any  ground  to  suspect,  the  object  to  which 
we  designed  to  apply  the  information.  Delicacy  did 
not  permit  any  such  disclosure ;  and  we  fear  that  he 
may  think  that  delicacy  should  also  forbid  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  now  made,  to  himself  and  the  public 

together.  But  if  so.  we  hope  ^^J  «ie  mode  may  ^  ^^^^^^^^  having  introduced  the  culture  of  the 
be  pardoned  m  considerehon  of  the  object.  «« I  ^^  multicaulis.  It  is  very  true,  that  neither  of 
knows  nothing  of  this  piece,  nor  of  its  special  or  ^^^  ^^^^^^  iswrUien  by  Dr.  Norton,  (nor  the  stUI 


main  design ;  nor  will  he  know,  until,  by  its  pub 
lication,  it  must  necessarily  reach  him.  It  was  only 
as  to  particulars  that  it  was  necessaiy  to  direct  our  in- 
quiries; because  we  before  knew  well,  in  common 
with  most  of  the  readers  of  agricultural  papers,  the 
jreneral  feet  of  the  services,  in  this  respect,  which  Mr. 
Smith  had  performed;  and  suspected  that  they  had 
been  rendered  without  compensation  in  any  form. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  statement  of  facts,  we 
will  quote  some  passages  from  recent  publications, 
because  in  some  slight  degree  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  these  remarks.  In  the  Richmond  Enquirer  of  Oc- 
tober 12th,  there  appeared  a  communication  (signed 
J.  W.,)  en  the  culture  and  sales  of  the  morus  multi- 
cauUs,  containing  the  following  paragraphs  : 

ts  xo  the  Editor  of  the  Enquirer. 


eariier  one  referred  to  above,  which  escaped  oar  no- 
tice,) and  therefore,  no  matter  how  incorrect,  he  can- 
not be  held  responsible  for  their  fini  appearauee. 
Neither  can  the  anonymous  writer  in  the  Enquirer, 
nor  the  editor  of  the  Compiler,  be  blamed  for  giving 
to  him  the  credit,  which  they  deemed,  on  report  doubt- 
less made  to  them,  to  be  his  just  doe.  But  tAi$  we 
f?Mimtotfi— that  no  oontndiction,  or  explanatioD,  or 
waiving  of  the  undeserved  honor,  having  been  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  N.,  even  to  this  day,  he  has,  indirectly, 
but  most  fully,  sanctioned  the  claims  made  for  him  in 
both  these  publications. 

In  our  letter  of  inquiry  to  Mr.  Smith,  we  directed 
his  attention  to  these  publications.     The  tone  of  his 
naturally  enough,  somewhat  tempered^  by 


answer  is, 

*w  — - — XL  1- II     •  the  very  unexpected  discovery  of  a  new  competitor 

-Atyeurxeque8t,Icommun^^^^  ^^^  he  thought  he  had  earn- 

111  reference  to  the  introduction,  mode  of  propagauon,  1.^,.^        ^...      ax.         i^     t-   -  ^     *s^ 
JL  an?  progress  of  prices,  and  the  re-pJoduction  of  ed-the  honor  of  bnni?ing  the  multicauhs  into  notice 

f ha  ( mnnu  mnltieaulis'  or  Chinese  mulberry. 


the  <  moras  multicaulis'  or  Chinese  mulberrv 

**lrt.  Introditciien.— I  believe  we  are  indebted  to  our 
worthy  fellow-citizen. Dr.  Norton,  for  the  introduction 
3tul  gratuitous  dissemination  of  the  moras  mulUcauUs 

in  this  country.  .  .    x.  j 

*'2d  cytwotien.— The  cultivatioD  was  commenced 
in  this  vicinity  by  Dr.  Norton,  about  the  year  1828 ; 
by  jMr.  John  Carter  about  the  year  1880,  and  by  a  few 
othftr  gentlemen  in  1882  and  1888." 

"  Other  genttemen  may  have  imported  into  this 
country  the  morus  multicauUs,  and  its  dissemination 


end  extensive  use,  and  pottihly,  also,  some  feelinp;  of 
gratitude  from  the  individuals  who  are  growing  rich 
from  having  known  better  than  himself  how  to  profit 
by  its  pecuniaiy  and  trading  value.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, his  tone  may  well  be  excused. 

The  answer  of  Mr.  Smith,  (dated  October  16tb,) 
says— 

"The  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  monw 
multicaidis  is  as  foUows.  When  Congress  passed  the 
leiolution  instructing  tiie  Becretuy  of  tiie  TieaMuy 
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to  collect  inrormatloD  on  the  siibject  of  silk  culture* 
Wm.  Prince  &  Sons,  of  New  York,  wrote  immediately 
to  Marseilles,  in  France,  to  their  aeent,  oixleriog  all 
the  books  on  the  subject,  and  specimens  of  all  the 
mulberry  trees  known  there  in  use  for  silk,  to  be  sent 
them.    This  was  in  the  year  1826,  and  the  plants  ar- 
rived January  7th,  1827.    Among  the  trees  received, 
one  variety  was  called  the  Phil^me  Island  mulberry. 
Messrs.  Prince  immediately  sent  me  one  tree  of  each 
of  the  kinds  they  received,  amounting,  I  believe,  to  16 
kinds.    The  Philippine  Island  mulberry,  proved  to  be 
the  tree  subsequently  named  the  moras  multicaulis.  A 
year  or  two  alter  I  received  these  trees  from  Prince, 
the  French  papers  published  notices  of  the  valuable 
qualities  of  the  morus  multicaulis,  a  tree  just  introduced 
by  the  enterprising  Perottet,  describing  its  characters 
minutely.     On  reading  those  descripUons,  I  imme- 
diately discovered  that  our  Philippine  Island  mulberry 
wai  described  as  the  multicaulis,  and  wrote  to  Mr; 
Prince  to  that  effect,  and  at  the  same  time  informjng 
him  that  I  had  used  it  for  feeding  silk-worms,  and 
found  it  to  be  every  thing  the  French  writers  had  de- 
scribed  it  to  be.    Prince  concurred  with  me,  and  pro- 
}»agated  the  tree  for  sale,  and  has  done  so  every  year 
since,  besides  importing  from  France  more  trees  each 
year  than  ever  were  produced  in  "Virginia  altogether, 
until  the  present  year.    Dr.  Piscalis,  of  N.  York,  in  the 
spring  of  1830,  received  three  trees  from  France,  one 
of  which  he  gdve  to  my  old  friend  Parmentier,  then  of 
Long  Island,  one  to  Dr.  Hosack  of  New  York,  and  one 
to  some  one  unknown  to  me.    The  above  is  a  circum- 
stantial and  true  account  of  the  introduction  of  this  tree 
into  this  country,  and  of  the  discovery  of  its  valuable 
properties.    Messrs.  Prince's  old  tree  occupied  a  place 
m  their  nursenr  tilt  the  fall  of  18.^7,  as  an  old  stool  for 
layers ;  my  old  tree  yet  remains  in  my  garden,  where 
it  will  continue  while  I  live,  as  it  is  the  oldest,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  trees  in  America.  So  soon  as  I  discovered 
the  valuable  qualities  of  the  tree,  I  commenced  propa- 
gating it  and  distributing  to  every  one  whom  I  could 
persuade  to  take  it.    I  gave  it  to  every  nurseryman  in 
iialtimore;  sent  it  to  the  south  and  west,  and  indeed 
evezy  where,  where  I  could  induce  people  to  take  it. 
I  can  say  freely,  that  were  I  paid  down  for  all  I  then 
gave  away,  at  the  present  prices,  I  should  have  money 
in  my  purse,  instead  of  being,  as  I  am,  out  of  pocket 
BO  small  sum,  on  account  of  my  efforts  to  introduce  it 
Into  the  coantiy  at  large.  I  never  kept  any  memoran- 
dum of  the  trees  I  gave  mway,  nor  of  .the  persons  to 
whom  I  gave  them;  but  I  can  adduce  the  testi- 
mony of  every  nurseryman  in  Baltimore,  (and  of  the 
country  at  large,  I  might  say,)  to  prove,  that  the 
celebrity  of  the  tree  is  due  to  me,  and  that,  for  six 
or  seven  years,  I  was  alone  in  the  effort  to  introduce 
it.  Tgave  trees  to  Mr.  Samuel  Feast,  Mr.  John  Feast, 
Mr.  Robert  Sinclair,  Mr.  James  Wilkes,  Mr.  Bastien, 
and  numerous  others,  all  regular  nurserymen,  in  1829, 
or  1830,  with  oigent  recommendations  to  propagate 
them  extensively,  "for  the  time  will  come  when  yon 
will  make  vour  fortune  by  them  ** — my  invariable 
remark  to  all.     I  was  laughed  at  by  all;  and,  from 
all  quarters,  was  called   "  the  mulbierry  madman,  '* 
**  the  atlk-worm  maniac,  *'  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
for  my  pains;  but  still  I  persevered  until  I  waked  up 
the  sleeping  lion  effectually.  »»••••••• 

Mr.  Smith,  as  editor  of  the  American  Fanner  for 
several  yean,  and,  indeed,  for  several  years  before,  (as 
far  back  as  1826,)  had  been  ufging  the  value  of  silk- 
culture,  and  the  propriety  of  propagating  the  mul- 
beny.  His  editorial  influence,  (which,  for  thb  pur* 
pose,  was  used  befors  he  was  ostensibly  an  editor  of 
anagriealtural  joomal,)  gave  him  the  greatest  focilities 
for  disseminating  his  opinions  on  the  general  subject ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  learned  the  value  of  the  multi- 
caulis, alt  his  zeal  was  enlisted  in  aid  of  spreading  the  I 


plant  itself,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  value,  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  even  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
countiy.    Another  passage  of  his  letter  says. 


"  When  I  had  satisfied  myself  of  its  qualities,  I  be- 
gan to  publish  my  opinions,  and  they  will  be  found  in 
the  American  Farm<?r,  from  1831  to  1834  inclusive,  as 
well  as  in  almost  every  other  agricultural  journal  in  the 
country.    My  public  writings,  however,  did  not  com- 
prise one  hundredth  part  of  my  labors  in  the  cause.  It 
was  by  private  correspondence  I  did  the  great  amount. 
I  was  incessantly  plied  with  letters  from  dl  parts  of 
the  union,  making  inquiries  in  relation  to  the  best 
kinds  of  mulberry  trees  for  silk-worms ;  and  in  answer 
to  them  all,  I  invariably  recommended  the  morus  mul- 
ticaulis, when  there  wa^  not  another  man  in  the  country, 
except  Mr.  Prince,  Dr.  Pascalis,  (who  merely  adopt- 
ed the   opinions  of  his  friends  in  France,  having 
no  experience  of  his  own,)  and  Mr.  Parmentier  of 
New  York,  whongreed  with  me.    From  the  summer 
of  1830,  to  the  present  time,  I  must  have  written  some 
thousands  of  such  letters.    Great  numbers  of  these  an- 
swers have  been  published  in  the  local  newspapers, 
where  tdey  were  received,  and  of  course  multiplied 
greatly  the  number  of  inquirers.    I  have  often  had 
five  to  ten  letters  a  day,  from  that  time  to  this,  to  an- 
swer on  (his  subject— for,  be  it  known,  the  present 
mania  has  not  lessened,  but,  on  the  contrary,  materially 
increased  my  correspondence  on  this  subject.    The 
great  burden  of  my  labors  has  therefore  been  unseen 
by  the  public ;  but  still,  the  public  has  seen  enough  in 
the  public  prints,  besides  all  this,  to  award  to  me  the 
credit  of  being  the  promoter  of  the  culture  of  morus 
multicaulis  in  this  country.    So  universal  is  the  opi- 
nion that  this  credit  belongs  to  me,  that  strangers,  whom 
I  never  saw  nor  heard  of  before,  have  frequently  called 
on  me  to  inspect  the  leaves  of  my  trees,  feanng  they 
had  not , obtained  the  nght  kind,  and  supposing  that  I 
was  the  original  importer  of  the  tree.    Many  persons 
have  come  to  me  from  a  distance,  to  get  trees  from  me, 
to  be  certain  of  getting  the  genuine  ones,  when  they 
could  have  got  them  at  their  own  doors  for  far  less  ex- 
pense.   I  have  sent  the  trees  to  South  America,  to 
Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  to  several  places  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  all  gratuitously;  foi  havine  been  applied  to  for  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  silk,  and  the  best  kind  of 
trees,  from  those  places,  my  recommendation  of  the 
multicaulis  was  always  accompanied,  when  a  convey- 
ance offered  and  the  season  admitted,  with  at  least  one 
tree,  or  cutting. 

"Another  point.  The  fiicility  of  cultivating,  and  par- 
ticularly of  propagating  the  tree,  was  discovered  by 
me.    When  1  received  na^  first  tree,  an  accident  befel 
it  that  was  nearljr  fatal.    It  was  growing  in  my  garden 
with  15  other  kinds,  and  I  was  feedmg  silk-worms 
with  every  spare  leaf  I  could  get  from  it.    In  1829, 1 
believe,  about  the  first  of  July,  I  discovered  one 
morning,  that  the  leaves  were  all  turning  yellow. 
Knowing  its  value,  I  was  considerably  frightened,  and 
immediately  wrote  to  Messrs.  Prince  to  send  me  ano- 
ther tree,  as  mine  was  dead.    Late  in  the  season  as  it 
was,  they  did  send  me  one,  that  was  growing  in  a  flower 
pot  with  an  oleander;  I  presume  they  had  put  a  small 
cutting  there  accidentally.    But,  as  soon  as  I  had 
written  to  them,  I  went  to  the  garden  and  examined 
the  tree  carefully,  and  found  that  a  nest  of  ants  had 
surrounded  the  tree  and  perforated  the  trunk  at  the 
ground,  through  and  through,  and  that  it  was  dead  5  or 
6  inches  from  the  ground,  but  that  the  whole  top*vwas 
yet  sound.    I  took  a  spade  and  dug  a  trench  south  of 
the  tree,  intending  to  layer  it;  in  the  hope  that  I  might 
make  it  take  root  again,  and  thus  save  it  On  bendmg 
it  down,  it  broke  short  off  near  the  ground.  On  this  oc- 
currence, my  wife  and  other  persons  looking  on,  ob- 
served that  I  "turned  as  pale  at  a  sheet;'*  I  mention  this 
to  show  how  much  I  then  thought  of  it.    I,  however, 
covered  up  the  tree,  turning  up  the  end  of  each  branch 
just  above  the  earth,  watered  it  well,  and  never  looked 
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«t  it  again  for  two  or  thrM  weeks— I  never  can  beer 
to  look  at  my  misfortttnea,  it  hurts  my  feeUng8"-and 
then  I  was  led  to  it  bj  accident  When  I  did  visit  the 
spot,  I  was  astonisned  to  find  the  ends  of  all  the 
biftochee  I  had  turned  up  had  made  considerable 
growth.  That  fall  I  had  8  young  trees,  larger  than 
w  original  plant.  That  eave  me  my  first  idea  of  the 
facility  with  which  it  can  be  propaeated.  I  ailerwards 
adopted  the  single-bud  system  of  propagating,  with 
which  you  are  well  acquainted,  and  practisea  it  for 
two  years  before  the  public  knew  any  thing  about  it. 
I  did  not  publish  this  mode  of  propagation  tor  several 
years,  thinking  to  make  something  out  of  it  for  my- 
self, but  communicated  freely  prmUely  to  others,  and 
before  I  knew  what  I  was  about,  they  bad  got  all  the 
advantage  of  it,  and  one  of  them  even  c^med  the 
credit  of  its  discovery  in  the  public  papers,  just  as 
another  person  now  clsims  credit  even  for  introducing 
the  mulucaulis  into  this  country ! 

"In  conclusion— 'it  is  to  Wm,  Pmce  ($*  Sons,  of  Ffush- 
ing,  N.  Y.,  that  the  credKt  is  due  of  first  introducing 
th&  valuable  plant  to  the  coontir ;  to  whom  the  credit 
is  due  for  discovering  its  valuable  qualities,  the  great 
fecility  with  which  it  may  be  propaijated,  and  bringing 
it  into  general  notice,  indeed  making  it  wb#t  it  now 
is,  I  leave  you  to  judge. 

"  I  must  now  apologize  for  this  long  answer  to  ^ur 
inquiries,  filled  as  it  is  with  selfishness  and  «S^^^* 
On  reflecting  on  what  I  have  written,  I  feel  ashamed 
of  my  answer.  Why  should  I  attribute  any  impor- 
tance to  the  thing  ?  Do  I  not  know  that  there  never 
was  a  pioneer  in  any  thine  that  eot  any  thing  but  his 
labor  m  his  pains?  Look  at  Wlbitney  with  bis  cot- 
ton gin,  Fulton  with  his  steamboat,  and  all  others  of 
the  same  genus.  I  must  therefore  be  content  to  have 
labored  for  the  public,  and  let  others  receive  the 
credit  of  it,  as  well  as  the  pecuniary  consideration. 
•  ••••• 

"One  more  explanation.  I  have  intimated  that 
I  have  never  made  any  thing  by  morus  multicau- 
lis.  I  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying,  that  I  have 
never  made  as  much  as  it  has  cost  me.  I  am  a  loser 
by  it.  I  do  not  vfiih  to  be  understood  as  never  having 
sold  trees.  I  have  sold  a  few  every  year  for  four  or 
five  yean  past.  The  largest  lot  I  ever  soM  of  my  own 
raising,  was  150,  and  the  largest  number  in  any  one 
year  of  my  own  was  150.  I  have  also  made,  as  agent 
for  others,  $400  to  $500  altogether,  in  commissions  on 
sales." 


And  now  to  recapitulate,  and  to  conclude. 

To  the  intelligence,  zeal,  and  untiring  efforts  of  Gi- 
deon 6,  Smith,  the  people  of  the  United  Stales  are 
mainly  indebted  for  now  possessing,  and  knowii^  the 
intrinsic  value  of,  the  morus  multieaulis ;  and  for  the 
greatly  increased  fiKilities  which  its  possession  offers 
for  making  this  a  lilk-producing  country.  If  rewards 
wan  givao  in  this  eoontiy  by  government,  (state  or 
Mend,)  fat  disttnguished  services  rendered  to  agri- 
•oltote,  then  might  a  itrong  claim  to  honor  and  reward 
Ibr  tins  individual  be  made  on  the  gratitade  of  bis 
coantiy,  to  be  responded  to  by  its  government  But 
such  not  being  onr  system,  he,  like  the  greater  an4 
more  distinguished  national  benefacton  whom  he  men- 
tions, as  well  as  all  other  pioneers  in  agricultural  and 
mechanical  improvement,  must  alike  go  witiiovt  m* 
tional  rewards.  But,  in  this  case,  there  i»  tnatliar 
rich  source,  and  which  ought  to  be  as  libeial  ae  it  is 
rich,  from  which  something  may  be  hoped  to  be  dntwiw 
In  the  present  strange  condition  of  things,  every  culti- 
vator or  owner  ot  a  multieaulis  nvnurf  has  anddenly 
found  himself  made  richer  by  some  thousands  of  dol- 
laia.    Many  persons,  within  a  few  monthi»  have  thus  ] 


their  thousands— some  (ew  their  hundreds  of 
thousands.    If  all,  or  if  even  the  mors  liberal  half  of 
the  many  individuals  thus  benefited,  would  contribute 
to  a  joint  fhnd  only  one  dollar  in  eadi  hundred  of  tknr. 
c2far  gam  so  made,  by  the  increased  market  value  of 
(heir  multieaulis  plants,  it  would  constitute  a  reward 
forthe  man  who  has  been  the  chief  agent  in  producing 
their  good  fortune,  both  large  in  amount  as  a  pecuniary 
compensation,  and  still  more  precious  as  an  honorary 
distinction.  Let  all  such  persons,  then,  who  approve  the 
plan,  unite  with  us  in  making  up  such  a  fund.    We 
offer  to  receive,  and  to  be  accountable  for  contribu- 
tions in  payment  for  any  such  debts  of  gratitude,  and 
to  dispose  .of  the  amount,  under  the  direction  ot  a  cora- 
mitlee  of  the  principal  and  most  accessible  contribu- 
tors, in  such  manner  as  may  be  supposod  will  render 
the  reward  most  acceptable  to  the  receiver,  and  most 
useful  to  the  public.    We  have  already  proposed  this 
plan,veriMilly,  to  several  of  the  fortunate  persons  con- 
cerned ;  and  all  have  approved  the  object,  and  most  of 
them  will  aid  in  carrying  through  the  plan.    We  in- 
vite all  the  fortunate  possessors  of  multicauUs,  and 
^Mculators  in  sales,  to  contribute  to  the  fund,  and  to 
place  their  names,  and  the  amounts  subscribed,  as 
speedily  as  convenient,  at  our  disposal.    To  commence 
the  list,  we  will  subscribe  $100 :  and  whatever  may 
be  the  degree  of  success,  the  plan  will  be  executed  to 
the  extent  of  the  subscriptions  which  may  be  offered 
and  paid. 

In  advance  of  a  more  general  puUicalion,  a  copy 
of  this  appeal  will  be  sent  to  every  known  and  large 
recent  possessor  of  multieaulis  plants.  From  many  of 
them,  and  of  the  far  greater  number  unknown,  whom 
it  may  reach  accidentally  hereafter,  eariy  and  generous 
responses  are  hoped  to  be  received.  Tbe  names  of 
the  subscribers,  and  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions, 
will  be  announced  in  each  successive  publication  of 
the  Farmers'  Begbter ;  and  a  suitable  disposition  of, 
and  accounting  for,  the  whole  amount  subteribed  and 
paid  in,  will  be  made,  as  soon  as  may  be  directed  by 
the  committee  chosen  for  that  purpose,  in  the  manner 
stated  above. 

The  most  appropriate  disposition  of  soch  a  fnnd,  in 
our  opinion,  would  be  the  following :  Let  a  snug  and 
productive  little  ton  be  bought,  some  acres  of  it 
plantediwith  multieaulis  cuttings,  and  a  good  cocoonery 
erected,  as  well  as  the  other  fixtures  necessary  for  n 
silk  farm ;  and  when  all  the  essential  arrangements 
are  made,  let'  the  farm,  (for  which  "Omtitude" 
would  be  a  suitable  name—)  be  given  to  Gideon  B. 
Smith.  If;  when  thus  provided  with  the  nmans,  it 
should  suit  his  wishes  and  eonvenienee  to  devote  his 
labor  nnd  time  to  sQk-cultBin  for  Ids  own  benefit,  wifli 
even  half  the  zeal  and  persevefaace  with  which  he 
has  long  been  laboring  to  introdnee  and  ettdilish  U  for 
the  poUie  intMwt;  ha  win  be  still  ftither,  and  gieatly, 
scfi^the  pnbttewwil^by  feniahing  esnfflple,and 
praetienlitttiiieifoD»inihii  mw  bnneh  of  indonliy, 
to  tin  pglan  in  wfaieh  the  fonn  Witt  be  situated. 

SB^FAn.]Ua. 
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Fiwn  tlM  Geaeaee  Parmer. 
IK    THB    UANVFACTVAK    OF 
FLAX. 


The  AujTust  number  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Institute — a  work  we  most  cordially  re- 
commend to  the  patrona^  of  our  readere--con- 
tains  a  letter  from  J.  F.  Schermerhorn  to  the  com- 
miseioner  of  patents  at  Washington,  describing  a 
new  mode  of  manufacturing  flax,  or  rather  so  pre- 
paring it  for  manufacture  that  it  can  be  spun  on 
the  common  spinning  jenny  as  easy  as  cotton,  and 
convened  into  cloth  with  the  greatest  facility. 
Mr.  S.  Oicott  of  New  Hope,  Pa.,  is  the  inventor 
of  the  process,  and  should  further  tests  and  trials 
but  realise  a  small  part  of  the  benefits  indicated, 
it  will  prove  a  discovery  of  immense  value  to  the 
north  and  west  The  flax,  as  we  understand  the 
letter,  is  by  a  short  and  simple  process,  and  with 
the  aid  of  machinery,  converted  into  what  Mr. 
Oicott  calls  his  short  staple  flax;  is  deprived  of  its 
gluten  and  coloring  matter,  and  bleached,  and  is 
then  ready  for  spinning. 

Specimens  ot  the  thread  made  from  the  pre- 
pared flax,  as  well  as  samples  of  the  flax  itself) 
were  leA  at  the  office  of  the  Institute,  and  attract- 
ed much  notice  from  their  beauty  and  strength. 
The  only  objections  started,  were  that  by  beinff 
made  into  short  staple,  the  thread  lost  the  smooth 
fiilk-Iike  appearance  belonging  to  the  unbroken 
fibre,  and  appeared  more  as  if  made  of  bleached 
tow,  or  rather  of  floss  silk.  When  we  reflect, 
however,  on  the  smooth  thread  made  from  cotton, 
a  material  still  shorter  in  fibre,  and  fkr  inferior  in 
strength,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  in 
the  process  of  manufacturing  linen  cloth  from  pre- 
pared flax,  methods  of  obviatitiff  this  and  other 
difficulties  will  be  easily  found.  In  the  language 
of  the  Journal,  this  improvement,  "must  produce 
a  wonderful  advance  of  productive  industry  in  our 
portion  of  the  union.  In  the  west  it  will  open 
mines  of  wealth.  If  flax  can  be  produced  and 
prepared  for  the  spinning  jenny  as  cheap  as  cot- 
ton, and  conrerted  into  cloth  as  readily,  then  the 
northern  and  middle  states  can  avail  themselves  of 
a  great  ataple  that  will  vie  with  the  soath;  and 
this  may  be  done  at  once,  for  we  already  know 
how  to  apin.  It  is  not  like  silk)  which  is  sure  to 
succeed  eventually,  but  progresnvely.  The  mul- 
berries must  have  time  to  pow;  and  the  know- 
led^  requisite  for  managing  the  silk-worms, 
takmg  care  of  the  cocoons,  reelpog,  Ifcc  will  ve^ 
quire  tinae  to  be  generally  adopm  and  under- 
stood." 

Mr.  Schermerhorn  makes  some  interasting  eati- 
mates  of  the  profits  that  must  ensoe  from  the  pro- 
duction and  manufacture  of  flax:.  We  have  room 
for  only  the  following: 

"\,  ESstimate  for  buildings  and  machinery  to 
manoftcture  1000  tons  ofshort  staple  flax,  980,000 
The  actual  expense  of  prenarinff  1,000 

tons  of  fine  flax;  includmg  toe  raw 

material^  at  SafX)  a  toD|  -       250,000 


per  yaid:  then  1.000  tons  being  2,000,6oO  pounds 
will  be  worth  at  60  cts.  per  lb.     -       %  1,000,000 
Now  deduct  Irom  this  as  above  for 
buildings,  machinery,  raw  material, 
and  expense  of  manufacturing  the 
fine  flax,  at  250  dollars  a  ton,         -       280,000 

Which  leaves  a  profit  after  paying  for  buildings, 
and  wasbinj?,  &c.,  &c.,  -  -  8720,000 
2.  Estimate  for  manufacturing  the  fine  short  sta- 
ple flax  into  fine  linen.  **  *  To  manufacture 
2,000,000  pounds,  which  will  make  8,000,000 
yards  of  linen,  you  must  have  in  operation  about 
850  looms,  at  an  expense  of  one  thousand  dollars 

each, 8850,000 

Spinning  2,000,000  lbs.  at  8  cts.  per  lb.      160,000 
Weaving  and  putting  up  8,000,000  yards, 

at  2  cents  per  yan^       ...        160,000 
2,000,000  lbs.  of  fine  staple  fiax  at  50 
cents  per  lb 1,000,000 

82,170,000 
If  we  estimate  this  fine  linen  at  fifly  cents  per 
yard,  then  the  value  of  8,000,000  yards 

will  be' 84,000,000 

From  which  deduct  as  before,  lor  build- 
ings, machinery,  stock  and  labor        2,170,000, 

and  a  net  profit  is  leA  of  81,830,000 

Mr.  Oicott,  at  his  flax  establishment  at  New 
Hope,  works  up  at  present,  about  three  thousand 
tons  of  flax  in  the  stem  per  year.  This  produces 
about  490  tons  of  fine  short  staple  flax,  ready  for 
manufacture;  froAi  which  it  seems  that  it  takes 
about  7  tons  of  stem  to  produce  one  ton  of  short 
staple  flax.  From  Mr.  S.'s  letter  we  gather,  that 
the  lands  in  Penn.  and  N.  Jersey,  in  the  vicinity 
oC  New  Hope,  as  an  averaae  crop,  yield  one  ton 
of  stem  to  the  acre,  for  which  Mr.  Oicott  pays  at 
his  factory  twelve  dollars  a  ton;  and  it  is  fair  to 
conclude  that  the  average  viekl  of  flax  seed  will 
be  worth  at  least  as  much  more  from  an  acrsi 
which  will  ^ve  the  flutner  24  dollars  per  acre,  as 
tlie  avails  of  his  flax  crop,  and  this  must  be  consi* 
dered  a  good  business.  It  is  in  the  rich  and  beau- 
tiful  prairies  of  the  west,  however,  that  we  think 
the  manuAusture  of  flax  will  be  carried  to  the 
greatest  extent,  and  roost  profit.  Should  the  flax 
noticed  in  our  sketch  of  Mr.  Parker's  travels,  as 

SroNving  wild  in  the  valleys  bevond  the  Rocky 
lountains,  and  being  perennial  like  our  grasses, 
be  introduced  into  the  western  states,  and  succeed 
as  we  tmst  it  may,  it  can  then  be  mown  like 
grass,  and  gathered  year  after  year  without  a  se- 
cond sowing;  and  even  the  common  flax  cannot 
fail  to  yield  a  lieh  harvest  to  the  industry  of  the 
fertile  west 


8290,000 
Now  if  we  estimate  this  short  staple  flax  worth 
fifty  cents  per  pound,  which  will  not  be  deemed 
an  extravagant  price  when  it  is  remembered  that 
every  poimd  of  soeh  fine  flax  will  make  betwisen 
fborand  five  yards  offinelinen,  say  fimr  yards,  and 
tUs  ana  be  madaiate  fine  linea  at  about  iburoanli 


Wnm  (he  BoBtingiiHi  Oasttte. 

BATS  IN  aaAnr. 

How  to  prevent  the  rava^  of  rats  in  grain  af- 
ter it  is  housed,  has  been  anuiquiiy  of  long  stand- 
iog.  We  can  never  exterminate  then  to  sqeh 
a  degree  as  not  to  apprehend  their  incmikwi,  for  a 
honte  of  these  treobiesoine  visilem  will  often  make 
their  ap^renca  when  we  least  expect  them*  In* 
stinct  points  the  way  tvhere  that proviskm  bestsuit* 
edtotMrnatnraislbuDdBustprentifiiL  Weiiave 
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often  found,  when  we  went  to  thrash,  our  oats  cut 
find  cleaned  by  thero,  and  the  straw  rendered  un- 
fit fur  any  purpose  whatever,  except  the  subser- 
vient one  of  litter. 

But  every  evit  has  a  cure:  and  I  have  found 
"common  older"  to  be  a  common  preveniive,and 
have  tested  its  propenle*  a«  an  anti-rat  appli- 
oation.  When  the  grain  is  10  be  packed  away,  I 
scatter  a  few  of  the  younj?  branches  over  every 
layer  of  bundles,  being  mindful  to  have  them  in 
greatest  abundance  on  the  ed^s  of  the  pile.  The 
drying  of  the  twicrg  will  igrive  the  grain  an  odor  not 
relished  by  the  vermin — which  scent  in  no  wise  de- 
tracts from  the  quality  of  the  straw  lor  horses,  as 
it  makes  no  sort  of  difference  with  them.  I  have 
tried  it  successfully,  a  number  of  years,  in  wheat, 
oats  and  corn. 


For  Uie  Farmen'  Registsr. 
OEHUIirB      MORUS     XULTICAULIS.      NOT     KX- 
BHPT    PBOM   THE    DEPREDATIONS    OF    IN- 
•ECTl. 

«  October  ISth,  1838. 

As  Mr.  GMeon  B.  Smith  seems  to  beconsiderpd, 
by  yourself  and  others,  the  best  authoriYy  in  re- 
^ra  to  the  multicaulis  mulberry,  there  are  two 
assertions  in  his  communication  in  your  last  Re- 
gister, which  induce  me  to  fear  that  I,  who  am 
one  of  the  humbugged  class,  may  have  been  buy- 
ing the  wronjor  sort.  Mr.  Smith  says,  "the 
leaves,  when  mil  grown  on  the  vigorous  wood, 
are  12  to  15  inches  in  length,  and  10  to  13  wide." 
Now,  aAer  inspecting  many  hundred  bushes  of 
the  kmd  I  have  purchased,  which  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  vigorous  growth,  I  have  seen  no 
leaf  much,  if  any  more  than  half  that  size.  It  is 
true,  I  did  not  apply  my  rule,  but  my  eyes  could 
not  so  far  deceive  me. 

Again— Mr.  Smith  asserts,  as  "ti  remarkable 
fact,  that  all  the  ispecies  and  varieties  of  mulberry 
tree  are  exempt  from  the  depredations  of  all  in- 
sects, except  tne  silk-worm."  He  farther  states, 
that,  <*  during  ten  years  that  he  had  been  a  close 
and  daily  observer  of  the  rooms  multicaulis  par- 
ticularly, he  never  saw  an  insect  of  any  kind  upon 
it."  Since  1  know,  from  many  years'  observa- 
tion, that  he  is  mistaken  in  what  he  assumes  to  be 
a  fact — at  least  so  far  as  our  native  varieties,  and 
the  English  mulberry,  cultivated  in  our  gardens, 
are  concerned — I  hope  he  is  so  in  regard  to  the 
multicaulis,  also.  If  he  is  not,  then  have  I  an 
additional  reason  to  fear,  that  my  purchase  is  not 
of  the  genoine  kind :  for,  the  few  plants  saved  of 
a  small  trial  made  last  spring,  have  their  stems 
and  many  of  their  leaves  now  nearly  covered 
with  numerous  small,  greenish-colored  bugs,  that 
seem  quite  as  much  at  home  as  if  they  were  in 
their  native  domicil.  We  have  been  dosing  them 
with  soap-suds  to  kill  or  drive  them  off:  but  have 
not  yet  aseertained  how  the  physic  will  work.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  it  will  be  effectual ;  for 
these  little  depredators  appear  to  be  the  same  spe- 
cies which  onen  infest  our  rose-bnshes,  and  which 
aie  easily  destroyed  or  driven  away,  either  by 
soap-suds,  or  soot  and  water.  This  last  mixture, 
by  the  way,  is  an  excellent  thing,  if  not  made  too 
strong,  for  accelerating  the  growth  of  all  garden- 
vegetables,  especially  where  the  ground  has  not 
been  fully  manured.    I  remain. 

Your  fhend  and  oonstaot  reader,    J.  M.  6." 


An  editorial  note,  attached  to  the  passage  referred 
to  above,  stated  another  exception  to  the  general  rule 
which  Mr.  Smith  bad  given  as  the  result  of  his  ex- 
perience. That  note  drew  from  him  the  following 
passage  of  one  of  his  private  letters : 

"  1  am  much  surprised  at  your  note,  [page 
431,  No.  7,]  relative  to  the  caterpillars  devour- 
ing the  muliicaulis,  and  thank  you  for  it.  It  is 
the  firet  instance  I  ever  heard  of,  and  I  fear  it  is 
the  forerunner  of  a  terrible  calamity  to  the  cause 
of  the  silk-culture  in  this  country.  I  never  heard 
of  these  insects  touching  any  species  of  mulbeny 
before ;  and  as  they  never  quit  any  kind  of  trees 
after  they  once  begin  upon  (hem,  1  much  fear 
they  will  extend  their  depredations  to  the  mul- 
berry generally ;  and  if  they  do,  it  will  be  a  sad 
drawback  upon  the  business.  But  five  years  ago, 
our  elms,  [in  Baltimore,]  that  had  stood  un- 
touched by  any  insect  for  ages,  were  first  observed 
to  be  infected  by  a  small  caterpillar;  the  insects 
increesed  every  year,  until  in  the  last  two  years,  our 
once  stately  and,  as  ornamental  trees,  entirely  une- 
qualled elms,  have  been  entirely  stripped  of  foliage, 
as  though  a  deadly  blast  of  fire  had  passed 
through  them.  Last  year,  the  beautiful  lindens 
werenrst  visited  by  the  same  insect,  and  now  we 
expect  them  also  to  share  the  fate  of  the  elms." 

We  presume,  that  our  friend,  J.  M.  G.,  need  not 
distrust  the  genuine  character  of  his  plants,  merely 
because  of  the  smaller  size  of  the  leaves.  The  sizes 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Smith,  were  the  largest,  and  not 
meant  as  usually  found,  on  any  but  veiy  laxariant 
growth.  No  one  who  has  once  noticed  the  multicau- 
lis, can  mistake  it  for  any  other  kind  of  mulberry 
tree  ;  and,  therefore,  the  person  who  famished  to  oar 
correspondent  his  original  stock,  could  not  have  given 
a  wrong  kind,  unless  wilfully,  and  by  designed  decep- 
tion.—£d.  Far.  Reg. 


IN^UXRIBS  Iff    BBGARD  TO   ItSBPIirO  9WSET 

POTATOES. 

To  tbe  Editor  of  the  Fannen'  Register.  ' 

Can  you  inform  us  through  your  November 
No.  how  to  preserve  sweet  potatoes  through  the 
winter?  Should  they  be  gathered  before  a  sin^e 
frost,  or  after  one  has  fallen  to  kill  the  vines  ?  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  error  is  in  suffering 
them  to  remain  in  the  earth  until  a  frost;  and 
hence  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  has  arisen 
with  us.  Some  of  ^our  correspondents  in  the 
lower  districts,  could  mlbrm  you,  as  I  have  oflen 
seen  large  supplies  fh)m  them  in  the  spring,  in  a 
very  perlect  state.  C.  H.  M. 


SOAKING  8KBD  CORN  IN  SALTPETRE  WATER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Faimeit'  Begisler. 

f  am  utterly  astonished  at  thesin^yiict — 
*^  truly  mmple^  in  one  sense  of  the  word, "  stated 
in  your  last  No.  by  Mr.  Massey,  of  New  York, 
as  "  one  of  the  greatest  diaooveries  of  modcro 
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times"  that  com  soaked  in  a  solution  ofsaltpetreyBQd 
planted  under  equal  circurnstances,  with  this  ex- 
ception alone,  produced  500  per  cent,  more  than 
corn  not  so  prepared. 

A  few  years  ago,  for  protection  against  the  worm 
alone,  I  used  this  solution  on  my  seed  com — alter- 
nating throughout,  a  large  space  of  the  field  with, 
and  without  it,  eveir  twelve  rows.  The  second 
year  I  also  trieid  it  for  the  same  purpose,  and  for 
no  oiher—\h^  result  was,  in  both,  absolute  futility 
in  all  respects.  J.  £.  Muse. 

Dorchester^  Md, 

[Our  comments  on  this  remarkable  **fBLct,  **  were 
f^iven  at  p.  434  of  the  succeeding  number,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred. — £i>.  Fab.  Reg.] 


Should  you  tliiok  the  above  wonh  making 
known,  you  can  publish  it. 
Very  respectfully,  your  ob't.  serv't. 

Edward  B.  Withehb. 


From  tlM  Maine  Faimer. 


Fia    TROUGH. 


A  writer  in  the  Genesee  Farmer,  a  few  years 

ago,  described  a  method  of  making  this  article,   ^ ^ 

which  we  copied  into  the  Maine  Farmer,  and  I  jo^T^^^^ilfc^^^^^  ' He"''i8 '  now  on  hi» 

which  we  have  also  practised,  and  find  to  be  a  j^T'an^j  doinff  well.     Whether  my  hoir  recovered 


From  Uie  Tennessee  Fanner. 
LOIir  DISTEMPER   IN  HOGS. 

By  this  1  mean  the  loss  of  the  strength  of  the 
hinder  parts.  One  of  my  best  hogs  was  found 
the  other  day  unable  to  walk,  from  iallinff  behind^ 
and  as  I  never  saved  one  thus  diseased,  I  gave 
him  up  for  lost.  I,  however,  separated  him  from 
the  herd,  and  concluded  I  would  nurse  him  until 
vhe  might  die,  as  is  my  practice — being  opposed  to 
kilting '  any  of  my  animals  that  may  chance  to 
sicken  or  get  wounded. 

Now,  as  the  treatment,  or  something  else,  has 
relieved  him}  1  annex  it.  I  poured  warm  tar  unon 
his  loin;  when  this  dried,  I  repeated  it— pulling 
out  the  hair  adjacent.  Simultaneously  with  this, 
I  mixed  one  tea- spoonful  of  arsenic  in  com  meal 


great  improvement 

It  is  simply  thiiB.  Take  two  pieces  of  board  or 
plank  of  the  length  that  you  wish  your  trough ; 
put  two  ol'  their  edges  together  at  right  angles, 
thus  V,  and  nail  them  strong.  Then  take  two 
pieces  something  longer  than  the  trough  is  wide 
and  nail  upon  the  ends.  Then  take  some  clay 
mortar  and  fill  up  the  chinks  to  prevent  its  leaking, 
and  it  is  done.  The  (bod  settles  down  in  the  an- 
gle at  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  and  the  pig  will 
^y  hia  sharp  under  jaw  into  it  completely,  while 
xh»  long  ends  prevent  its  being  opset  so  easily  as 
the  old  kind.  Any  body  who  can  saw  a  board  ofij 
and  drive  a  nail,  can  make  one.  If  you  have  no 
trough  for  your  pig,  just  try  your  hand  at  making 
one  on  this  plan. 


in  popse()uence  of  the  treatment,  or  in  spite  of  it, 
I  cannot  tell;  but  one  thing  I  know — all  that  had 
it  before  died,  and  this  oiie  lives.  I  do  not  wish 
to  get  the  people  to  poisoning  their  hogs  with  arse- 
nic; but  as  it  IS  a  gone  case  any  how,  those  who 
may  venture  upon  the  practice,  I  hope  may  have 
the  same  good  luck. 

Parvus  Aorioola. 
July  28, 1838. 


8UBST1TUTB  FOR  SPATISG. 

NKS8. 


From  Ui6  Cultivator. 
ASOTHBR    WIT- 


Iwmhoey  CampheU  Co,  Jug.  IS,  1838. 

Deisr  Sir — I  have  been  for  some  time  an  atten- 
tive reader  of  your  valuable  paper;  from  each  page 
iaformation  is  to  be  gained.  In  your  last  number, 
yott  instruct  us  how  to  perlbrm  the  opemtion  of  ca- 
poning cocks,  before  which  1  knew  not  And  it  is 
the  above  which  prompts  me  to  give  you  the  fol- 
lowing information : 

The  old  method  of  gelding  sows  is  not  only 
very  cruel,  but  quite  disagreeable  to  the  operator, 
as  well  as  dangerous  to  fht  animals.  Now,  sir, 
the  modus  operandi  in  this  neiffhborboed  as  prac- 
tised by  myself  lately,  but  much  longer  by  others, 
18  simply  this:  For  convenience  use  a  common 
goose  quill  as  a  tube,  cutting  ofi  smoothly  the 
small  end,  the  other  shaped  as  for  a  tooth-pick,  to 
be  used  as  a  handle ;  then  pass  the  small  end 
down  the  vagina  two  inches  or  more,  f  according  to 
the  ^ze  of  the  animal,)  through  which  drop  six 
or  seven  shot,  say  No.  3,  and  your  work  is  com- 
plete. Nothing  can  be  more  simple^  innocent,  or  half  a  cent  a  bud,  a  fkir  price,  or  the  probable  price 
cfficaoious.  a  yoar  or  two  to  eome,  wheii  the  mania  hem  sub- 


From  tbe  FanaviUe  Jooraal. 
THB  MORU8  MULTICAULI8. 

As  many  persons  in  your  vicinity  are  interested 
in  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  I  send  you  a  few 
remarks  upon  an  article  in  the  last  Farmers'  Re« 
ffister.  Mr.  Ruffin  there  advises  farmers  who 
nave  any  idea  of  going  into  the  raising  of  silk 
<'not  to  buy  them  (the  Chinese  mulberry)  or  at 
least  very  few  of  them  at  the  exorbitant  prices, 
which  the  always  easily  gulled  public  have  here- 
tofore paid,  and  which  are  now  threatened  to  be 
advanced."  In  a  subsequent  editorial,  advising 
present  holders  not  to  sell,  he  says,  "and  therefore 
at  half  a  cent  or  even  a  quarter  cent  the  bud,  the 
stock  of  1839  will  yield  a  much  greater  sum,  than 
the  present  growing  stock  at  two  cents  the  bud  or 
25  or  30  cents  the  rooted  plant."-  We  will  not 
dwell  on  the  slight  inconsistency  of  advising  pur- 
chasers not  buy  and  sellers  not  to  sell,  as  our  ob- 
ject is  simply  to  examine  the  question  whether 
it  is  for  the  interest  of  those  who  are  intending 
to  engage  in  the  silk  business  to  purchase  the  mo- 
rns multicaulis  now  at  present  prices,  or  to  pur- 
chase two  years  hence  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
Mr.  RufBn  says,  th^  buds  are  regularly  and 
readily  sold  at  two  dollars  per  hundrra,  and  that 
he  is  preparing  to  come  into  the  market  with  trees 
and  cuttings  as  soon  as  he  can  furnish  them  at 
one-fourth  the  present  price.  We  infer,  therelbre, 
that  he  considers  one-fourth  the  present  price,  or 
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iided*  Bat  to  pot  our  calcQlattoM  out  of  the 
reach  of  cavil,  we  will  suppoae  the  price  of  moHi- 
caulifl  bods  two  yeara  hence  to  be  OBe<^igbth  of  a 
cent  each,  only  one-dxteealhof'  the  preeeiu  price, 
and  we  think  we  can  demoarrale  from  Mr.  Ruf- 
fin's  own  data,  that  a  penon  who  intendt  en- 
gaging in  the  buaioeae,  had  betler  give  100  cents 
a  biid  WW  than  one-eighth  of  a  cent  for  a  bud  two 
years  hence.  We  take  Mr.  Ruffio^e  own  data. 
"Every  single  bud  planted  next  spring  and>  well 
laken  caiv  of,  wilt  produce  iYom  Ml  to  70  buds, 
■ay  not  less  than  80  on  an  avetage.^'  One  bud 
then  set  out  in  the  spring  of  1899  wiil  produce  80 
in  the  fall,  which  set  out  again  in  the  spring  of 
1840  will  produce  in  the  lali  900  buds,  and  the 
original  bud  will  produce  the  second  year  100 
buds,  making  in  the  Ml  of  1840  KM  bodsj  be- 
■kks  81  roots.  The  roots  wiU«be*a  fwr-oom- 
pensation  for  labor,  rent  of  land^and  intereii 
The  1000  buds  at  one-ei||^h 'Of  •  cent  woakl 
be  one  dollar  andtwenty.6vW'fcentsu  That  is, 
a  bud  for  which  S  cenia  is  m>w^  thought  an 
exorbitant  price,  will  in  two  yean  produce  buds 
worth  9 1)25  at  one-ci^th  of  a  eenft  iach.  It  will 
be,  seea  then  that  nn  individual,  who  intends  en- 
gaging  in  the  business  at  all  may  as  well  give 
§1,35  flow  for  a  bad  as  one-eighth  of  a  cent  for  a 
bud  two  years  hence,  according  to  Mr.  Rufihi's 
data.  Wa  think,  however,  his  calculations  are 
rather  too  high  for  ordinary  counti^r  cultivatfon. 
Twenty  buds  for  one  will  be  found  nearer  the 
truth  in  most  cases,  though  we  have  no  doubt  with 
great  care,  80  may  be  realized.  One  bod  would 
then  produce  20  the  first  fall,  the  20  would  produce 
400  the  second  fall.  Add  100  buds  lor  the  prodaoe 
of  the  finst  bud  the  second  year,  and  we  should 
have  500  buds  the  second  fall.  At  one-eighth  of 
a  cent,  500  buds  would  bring  65^  oems.  The 
roots  paying  for  cultivation,  sc.  According  to 
this,  a  person  had  better  give  50  cents  now  for  a 
single  cutting  than  one-eighth  of  a  cent  in  1840 — 
besides  the  pleasure  of  a  comfbrtalile  hobby  to 
lide  fbr  two  seasons.  We  offer  these  calculations 
fbt  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  trees  to  sell  as 
well  as  those  who  wish  to  buy,  and  have  shown, 
we  think,  that  if  cuttings  are  worth  one-eighth  of  a 
cent  in  the  fall  of  1840,  present  owners  had  better 
keep  dieir  cuttings  than  to  sell  them  for  10, 20,  30, 
or  even  50  cents  a  bud,  to  say  nothing  of  2  cents, 
and  that  purchasers  would,  of  couise,  dif  better  to 
buy  now  at  20  times  the  present  exorbitaht  ^rft$Cf; 
than  at  one*eighrh  of  a  cent  in  the  fall  of  1840/ 

[We  are  ahvay s  willing  Ur  lecetve  coneetioB,  and 
sntaniit  to  censuie  properly  applied,  whenever  our 
editorial  errors  require  either ;  and  the  republication 
of  tike  foregoing  piece,  from  another  print,  it  evidence 
that  we  do  not,  in  this  case*  wish  to  coDceal  the  cen- 
sure, or  keep  out  of  sight  the  alleged  incoasistsacy,  by 
which  it  has  been  elicited.  Bat  we  do  not  admit 
^e  incoosisteacy  charged;  aor  would  oar  osnsor 
have  maAe  the  charge,  if  he  had  more  carefbHy  read^ 
and  eonectly  quoted  oar  expressions.  The  advice  in 
the  liist  piece,  <'not  to  bay  at  the  then  exorbitant 
prices, "  was  findted  in  its  bearing  to  the  piuchaaing 
of  pIoR^  m  large  qutmtUiti.  It  was  opt  meaat  for 
apeculatois,  but  for  formais  who  desired  to  conmenee 
fta  filk  boiinsM ;  aad  the  advkia  was  iranded  apan 


estimates  then  submitted,  and  very  similar  to  these 
made  (and  very  correctly  made,)  by  our  censor,  and 
both  of  which  show  eleariy,  that  a  very  few  plants 
bought  now,  would,  in  a  few  years,  suffice  to  fonish  an 
abuadant  stock  of  trees.  The  qoestion,  then,  for  those 
having  no  view  te  the  selling  of  trstSt  was  this:  ^  Is 
it  better  to  bay  9000  trees  now,  or  only  50  or  100,  and 
be  bat  a  year  later,  in  obtaining  a  stock  equally  large  ?" 
If  most  buyers  had  decided  apon  the  latter  coarse,  it 
would  have  moderated  the  violence  of  the  specolating 
fever ;  and  if  purchasers  genenlly  were  to  choose  the 
former  and  quicker  course.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
babble  of  speculation  would  be  distended  to  a  hun- 
dred-fold its  then,  or  even  its  present  nagoitode,  and 
that  maricet  prices  would  be  as  much  advanced  above 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  plants— great  as  that  intrinsic 
value  certainly  is.  Our  remarks  then,  and  our  course 
since,  were  designed  aad  calcalafeed  to  lepreai  the 
enomMas  excess,  the  madness  of  speculatiott,  as  much 
as  to  urge  proper  attention  to  mulberry  end  silk-cal- 
ture.  As  we  first  advised  intended  calturisti  not  tv 
buy  sumy  at  exorbitant  prices,  so  six  weeks  after,  (for 
that  time  elapsed  between  the  printing  of  the  two 
pieces,  as  was  stated  and  explained,)  when  the  prices 
were  still  aiore  exorbitant,  we  advised  the  cultivatOn 
**  not  to  sell  any  to  specalolon,  kiwertban  at  the  highest 
[existing]  prices."  This  ii  very  diiferent  finom  ad- 
vising simply  those  who  Wanted,  "not to  bay,*' and 
those  who  held,  *'not  to  sell, "  alone  and  withoat  limi- 
tation, with  which  inconsistency  we  are  charged  above. 
The  fact  was,  that  northern  specnlalon  had  been  send* 
iog  all  over  Yirgiaia,  and,  before  the  holders  were 
awscre  of  the  great  advance  of  prices,  had  bought  op 
many  nurseries  at  less  even  than  the  intrinsic  valoe, 
and  at  less  than  a  sixth  of  what  they  would  now  sett 
for.  One  individual,  as  we  are  informed,  has  io  this 
way  made  $150,000,  within  the  last  few  mocths.  Oar 
warning,  though  late,  was  in  time  to  save  thoasands  of 
dollars  to  some  of  the  cultivators. 

But  though  we  deny  the  inconsistency  charged 
above,  we  are  for  from  denying  great  changes  of  opi- 
nion on  this  subject,  within  less  time  than  elapsed  be- 
tween the  writing  of  these  two  pieces.  Indeed,  if  any 
man  has  thought  precisely  alike,  made  similar  cidcola- 
tions  of  profit  and  loss,  aad  would  have  panned  the 
same  cooise,  at  any  two  periods  six  weeka  apart,  dar- 
ing the  time  of  the  mpid  growth  ef  this  mulbeny 
mania,  we  readily  adarft  that  he  has  for  more  wisdom, 
and  especially  more  foresight,  than  we  can  boast  of 
possessing.  No  man  could  have  foreseen  the  extent 
and  rapid  growth  of  this  nmnia,  nor  can  we  pretend 
to  do  so  at  this  later  time. 

.Our  former  iatiamlion  that  we  wen  pnpaiing  W 
coBM  Into  the  molbeny  maitet  when  we  ceuld  con- 
tract at  ooe-fonrth  of  curreat  prices,  was  not  meant 
otherwise  than  to  express  the  certainty  of  the  their 
high  prices  being  short-lived.  We  certainly  did  not 
mean  to  propose  that  any  person  should  wait  to  obtain 
his  stock  from  as,  on  such  terms.  Bat  the  latniaAiaB* 
then  given  ia  joke,  we  are  vary  ready  to  eseeofte  in 
sanest,  by  now  contractng  to  delivar  ptate  neaC 
aatamD,at  one«foaith  of  the  prices  cunaBitafth»tMDe> 
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of  Biaktiig^  the  coDtraet.  Nor  is  tbis  offer  made  at 
anj  risk ;  lor  where  the  crop  is  as  sore,  and  the  growth 
and  inerease  as  great,  as  in  lower  Viiginia,  any  one 
may  safely  boy  stock  at  the  htg^t  prices  yet  heard 
of,  if  be  can  sell  the  product,  on  preyious  contract,  at 
OBe*foaith  of  that  price,— Ed.  Fab.  Rto. 


WSLL  aPBIlTGB. 

To  UiB  Editor  of  tbe  AonrfcaB  Fsmer. 

iVetoftury,  &  C,  Jufy  6, 1824. 

Sir — Pertnit  me  to  cominunicate  to  you  a  new 
method  of  digging  wells,  which  in  a  hlHy  country 
makes  them,  m  my  opinioa,  superior  to  springs. 

The  method  occurred  to  roe  some  years  ago,  and 
I  have  often  spoken  of  it  as  practicable,  but  I  ne- 
ver heard  of  its  being  reduced  to  practice  until 
lately.  Mr.  John  Rhoden,  of  Chester,  I  am  in- 
formed has  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  made  the 
attempt,  afid  eompletdy  succeeded. 

Mr.  Rhoden  ha4  a  well  on  the  side  of  a  steep 
hill,  the  cieaninff  and  repairing  of  which  had  cost 
him  much  trouble^  and  expense,  to  little  purpose. 
At  length  it  occurred  to  him  thatifhe  could  make 
a  horizontat  openhig  into  it  from  the  side  of  the 
Kill,  on  a  level  with  the  vein,  that  he  might  thus 
ht  enabled  to  procure  a  running  stream  from  the 
well,  such  as  is  (bund  at  springs,  and  gain  an  easy 
access  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  eleanirvg  it  out 
whenever  it  niiffht  become  necessary.  1^  hen  the 
work  was  «et  about,  it  was  accomplished  in  a  few 
days,  and  he  has  now,  out  of  his  well,  an  excel- 
lent spring ;  easy  to  be  cleaned  out,  with  a  very 
convenient  milk-house. 

The  plan  which  had  previously  suggested  itself 
to  me,  and  which  f  still  think  is  even  superior  to 
Mr.  Rheden's,  is  this — select  a  steep  hill,  (whose 
decliviity  should  be,  if  possible,  45  degrees,)  am) 
dig  down,  opening  out  as  you  go  in  the  form  of  a 
^itch,  from  the  inner  wall  of  the  well,  to  the  cide  of 
the  hiU,  and  wheeling  off*  the  dirt  in  a  barrow,  un- 
til you  come  to  the  vein.  Or  make,  in  the  first 
place,  a  horizontal  opening,  such  as  Mr.  Rhoden 
did,  into  the  vein,  instead  of  digging  perpencKco- 
larfy  ae  ie  usual. 

The  first  method  proposed  ma^  at  first  view  ap- 
pear to  Involve  a  great  deal  of  labor ;  but  I  am 
certain  that  on  a  hill  declininff  at  the  rate  of  45,  or 
even  fiO  or  60  degrees,  a  welT  can  be  sooner  dog, 
with  less  labor,  with  greater  fadh'tiea  (br  bbwing^ 
rock,  grvsater  security  against  damp,  and  more 
certainty  of  finding  a  vein  than  a  common  well. 

It  can  be  sooner  dug  and  with  less  labour,  lor  m 
the  first  place  the  dirt  to  be  removed  if  but  about 
three  times  as  great,  as  will  be  procured  by  only 
making  a  diagram  of  the  hill ;  and  In  the  second 
place^ostead  of  having  to  haul  up  the  dirt  by  a 
windlass,  at  the  great  risk  of  the  well  digger,  and 
with  much  labor  and  loss  of  time,  it  can  be  wheel- 
ed ofl'  along  the  level  of  the  ditch,  by  a  common 
hand  as  fast  as  it  is  dug. 

As  to  this  method  affording  greater  finilities  for 
Mowing  rocks  and  greater  security  against  noxious 
damps,  than  the  common  method ;  this  is  so  ap- 
parent as  to  require  no  proof; 

It  is  attended  with  a  greater  certainty  of  finding 
water,  because  in  the  common  method  unless  a 
vein  is  found  within  tbe  diameter  of  your  well» 
Vol.  VI.-64 


you  may  continue  to  dig  without  sucens,  although 
numerous  veins  may  be  running  within  a  smaU 
disuince  of  you.  JSut  in  the  method  I  propose 
yon  will  have  a  chance  for  every  vein  which  runs 
flrom  the  ouuideof  the  hill  to  the  inside  of  the  well, 
for  your  ditch  must  traverse  the  whole  of  them. 

I  believe  the  second  method  1  have  proposed 
has  neariy  as  many  advantages  as  the  first,  and 
some  others;  but  these  must  sugsest  themselvea 
at  the  first  view,  and  require  no  elucidation. 

An  excellent  milk-house  may  be  easily  made  in 
the  excavation,  under  either  method. 

I  will  not  dilate  upon  the  advantages  of  this 
method  of  digging  wells.  AJ]6w  me  only  to  rei* 
terate  the  superior  facilities  it  afi'ords  lor  keep- 
ing them  in  order.  ' 

Idany  tracts  of  land,  whereon  there  are  no 
springs,  lose-  half  their  value  ^  because  fbw  would 
be  wuling  to  settle  them,  and  undergo  the  trouble 
and  inconvenience  of  watering  their  whole  stock 
from  a  well.  But  my  method  (or  rather  Mr. 
Rhoden's)  would  afford  a  running  stream  from 
the  well  for  that  purpose. 

Yours,  most  respectfully. 

Job  JoHHSTO.x.' 


'1      » 
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From  tbe  PfnsyMogaiiiis. 
CHAXOB     or    THB     WATCR     Linr£L    IS    THK 

BALTIC* 

In  Mr.  Greenough's  address  to  the  Geological 
Society,  as  reported  in  the  'Philosophical  Maga- 
zine,' it  is  stated  that,  as  early  av  the  thne  of 
Swedenberg,  who  wrote  in  1715,  it  was  observed 
that  the  level  of  the  fialik>  and  German  Ocean 
tnHM  on  the  decline.  About  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  an  animated  and  long-continued  discus- 
sion took  place  in  Sweden,  first  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  phenomenon,  and  then  aa  to  its  reality.  Hel- 
lant  of  'Dirnea,  who  had  been  assured  of^the  foot 
by  his  father,  an  old  boatman,  and  who  aAerwards 
witnessed  it  himself)  bequeathed  afl  he  had  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  on  condition  that  they 
should  proceed  with  the  investigation;  the  sum 
was  smalt,  but  the  bequest  answered  the  purpose. 
Some  of  the  members  of  the  Academy  made 
marks  on  eiposed  difls  and  in  sheltered  bays,  re- 
cording the  day  on  which  the  marka  were  made, 
and  their  then  height  above  the  water.  The  Bal- 
tic afiords  great  facilirjr  to  those  who  conduct  suck 
ezperimema,  as  there  is  no  tidle,  nor  any  other  cir« 
eumstanee  to  affect  ita  level,  except  nneqoal  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  oo  itasurmoe  and  on  that 
of  the  ocean;  this  produees  a  variation,  which  is 
curiouslV  ezempUfied  at  the  Lake  Malar,  near 
Stockholm.  As  the  barometer  rises  or  fiins,  tise 
Baltic  will  fiow  into  the  lake  or  the  lake  into  the 
Baltks.  The  variation  resulting  ftom  the  inequali- 
ty of  atmospheric  piessure..  however,  is  trifiihg. 
In  sheltered  spots  mosses  and  lichens  grow  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  thrua  fbrm  a  naturaT  re- 
gister ot  ha  level.  Upon  thia  line  of  vegetation 
marka  were  fixed,  wnreh  now  stand  in  many 
places  two  feet  above  the  feveT  of  the  water.  In 
the  years  1820-21,  Bruncrona  visited  the  old 
marks,  measured  the  height  of  each  above  the 
line  of  vegetation,  fixed  new  marks,  and  made  a 
report  to  the  Academy.  With  this  report  has 
bee»  poblithed  an  Appendix  bj  Hidesliom,  con- 
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taininff  an  account  of  meaBurements  made  by  | 
himself  and  others  along  the  coast  of  Bothnia. 
From  thcs^  documents  it  would  appear — Ist,  that 
along  the  whole  coast  of  the  Bahic  the  water  is 
lower  in  respect  to  the  land  than  it  used  to  be; 
2dly,  that  the  amount  of  variation  is  not  uniform. 
Henc^  it  follows,  that  either  the  sea  and  land 
have  both  undergone  a  change  of  level,  or  the 
land  only;  a  change  of  level  in  the  sea  only  will 
not  explain  the  phenomenon.  A  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury  has  now  elapsed  since  Mr.  Von  Buch  de- 
clared bis  conviction  that  the  sarfbce  of  Sweden 
was  slowly  rising  all  the  way  from  Frederickshali 
to  Abo,  and  added,  that  the  rise  mitrht  probably 
extend  into  Russia.  Of  the  truth  of  that  doctrine, 
the  presumption  is  so  strong,  as  to  demand  that 
similar  experiments  and  observations  should  be  in- 
stituted and  continued  for  aseriet  of  years  in  otfier 
countries,  with  a  view  to  determine  whether  any 
change  of  level  is  slowly  takinir  place  in  those 
also.  The  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  has  already  obeyed  the  call.  A 
committee  ban  been  appointed  to  procure  satisfac- 
tory data  to  determine  the  question  as  far  as  re- 
lates to  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  similar  invest  ifpations 
will  also  be  set  on  foot  along  tne  coasts  of  France 
and  Italy,  and  eventually  be  extended  to  many  of 
our  colonial  possessions. 


Prom  the  Soathern  Agrlculturiit 
CAUSE,  AND   PRBVENTION  OF   FKVERS. 

S^tmher  ^th,  1838. 
Mr.  Editor. — ^The  many  and  varioiyi  observa- 
tions made  upon  the  change  of  climate,  increase 
of  sickness,  and  the  annual  abandonment  of  our 
plantations,  you  are  no  doubt  as  familiar  with  as  1 
am.  Time  was,  when  people  could  remain  on,  and 
enjoy  their  estates  all  the  year  round,  and  with  pro- 
per management,  I  think  we  may  in  a  few  years 
do  it  again.  A  writer  in  your  journal,  (1  believe 
it  was  J  some  time  ago,  ascribed  the  comparative 
frequency  of  freshets  to  clearing  of  the  land,  and 
juifeuy  in  my  opinion-^but  he  overlooked  a  more 
important  consequence,  the  effect  upon  the  health 
of  the  country.    I  am  of  opinion,  a  litile  reflection 

Sill  B^iow  the  change  of  climate  is  identical,  and 
IS  kept  pace  with,  that  in  the  surface  of  the 
earth.,  while  in  possession  of  the  aborigines, 
our  whole  country  was  comparatively  pure  and 
healthy,  and  Dr.  Rush  states,  that  so  late  as 
1782^  <'  some  country  people  of  Bedford  county, 
Pennsylvania,  travelled  twenty  miles  to  see  whe- 
ther it  were  possible  for  a  German  girl,  who  la- 
bored under  an  intermittent,  to  be  4ibt  and  cokl  at 
the  same  Ume.'^  In  former  times,  fevers  were 
confined  to  the  banks  of  rivers,  creeks  and  ponds, 
but  the  clearings  have  opened  just  so  many  pas- 
sages  for  swamp  or  marsh  effluvia,  and  we  find 
fevers  prevailing  in  the  interior,  where  thev  were 
former^  unknown.  This  will  always  be  the  con- 
sequence of  clearing,  without  cultivating  the 
ground.  While  opening  the  country  makes  it 
sickly,  as  t  have  already  mentioned,  culiwatvm^ 
.  that »,  draining  swamps,,  destroying  weeds,  burn- 
ing brush,  and  ^dialing  the  superfluous  mois- 
ture of  the  earth,  by  growing  frequent  crops  of 
grain,  and  vegetables  of  aii  kinds,  rendensit 


heahhy.     There  are  other  causes  of  siekness, 
which  never  can  be  entirely  overcome,  becaiMe 
man  lias  no  control  over  the  seasons;  the  healthi- 
ness or  unhealthinesoi'a  country,  depending  much 
on  the  cold  or  heat,  the  dryness  or  wetness  of  par- 
ticular periods.     While  rivers  and  creeks*  are, 
from  uniformity  of  seasons,  confined  to  steady 
bounds,  there  m\\  be  little  or  no  exhalation  of  fe- 
brile maismata  from  their  shores.     But  when 
swelled  beyond  their  natural  heights  by  a  wet 
winter  and  spring,  they  fall,  and  leave  a  very  ex- 
tensive surface  of  ground  completely  saturated 
with  water,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  and 
of  course  to  the  generation  of,  and  ezhaiatjon  of 
febrile  miasmata.    A  country  is  always  free  from 
fevers  during  the  overflow  oSf  its  rivers — ^but  sub- 
ject to  them  aHer  subsidence  oT  the  waters.     It 
may  be  remarked,  that  a  wet  season  is  often 
healthy  in  the  low,  while  it  is  sickly  in  the  bill 
country,  and  J  think  the  reason  obvious.    In  the 
former,  the  rains  cover  all  the  moist  ground  en- 
tirely, while  in  the  latter,  they  fall  only  in  a  suf- 
ficient quantity,  to  produce  those  degrees  of  moJB- 
ture  which  favor  febrile  exhalations.    The  rains 
which  fall  in  i^ummer,  are  rendered  harmless  ooly 
hv  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the   grcHind. 
Prettuent,  and  heavy  rains  after  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, are  favorable  to  health,  diluting,  and  thus 
destroying  as  they  do,  the  febrile  miasmata  that 
were  produced  by  the  heat,  and  moisture  of  the 
preredinff  summer.    9A  an  can  do  but  little  towanls 
preventing  the  evil  effects  of  drought  upon  the 
health  of  a  country,  but  he  can  do  much  to  avoid, 
or  mitieate  that  which  results  from  excess  of  mois- 
ture ;  by  good  culture  of  the  eanh,  and  draininj^ 
the  low  grounds.    I  beg  leave  to  suggest  a  lew- 
hints  for  obviating  and  preventing  fevers.    For 
this  purpose,  I  would  recommend  that  all  trees 
between  settlements,  and  the  quarters  or  points, 
from  which  the  summer  and   autumnal  winds 
blow,  be  suffered  to  re.main,  and  become  as  dense 
as  possible,  particulariy  if  a  river,  creek,  pond,  or 
moist  expanse  of  country   be  to  windward   of 
them.    If  the  settlements  have  no  forest  defence, 
cultivate  one  of  the  trees  which  will  soonest  at- 
tain their  giowth,  and  not  too  far  from  the  house 
or   settlement.     The  trees  about  each  house, 
should  not  be  so  close  as  to  prevent  a  due  evapo- 
ration of  redundant  moisture  from  the  ground.     tC 
a  reservoir  or  pond  be  near,  allow  the  growth  in  it, 
and  on  its  holders  to  continue,  and  if  necessary, 
set  around  it  additional  trees.    Trees  to  leeward 
of  rivers,  creeks,  and  poiids,  can  never  be  too  nu- 
merous, or  thick.    Around  a  pond,  they  act  in  a 
small  degree,  mechanically.    3y  sheltering  it  fi-om 
the  action  of  the  sun,  they  lessen  the  exhalatian, 
as  well  as  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  vapora  that 
are  raised,  to  the  adjacent  parts.    But  trees  act 
likewise  chemically,    h  has  been  demonstrated, 
that  they  absorb  unhealthy  air,  and  discharge  it  in 
a  highly  purified  state,  in  the  form  of  diphk^srti- 
cated  air.    The  willow  tree  has  been  proved  to 
purifv  the  air  more  rapidly  than  any  other.    The 
rapidity  of  its  growth,  its  eariy  verdure,  and  the 
late  fadil  of  its  leaf,  all  seem  to  designate  it»  *  as 
highly  proper  f<Mr  this  purpose.    A  second  method 
of  preventing  fevers,  is  to  let  the  cultivation  al- 
wa3rs  keep  pace  with  the  clearing  of  our  fainds. 
Nature  has,  in  this  instance,  connected  our  doty, 
interest,  and  health  together.    Liet  every  spot  co- 
vered with  moisture,  fitim  which  the  wood  has 
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been  cut,  be  CHrefiilly  drained,  and  then  ploughed 
and  sowed  with  grass-Bced ;  let  weeds  o(  all  kinds 
be  destroyed,  and  let  the  waters  be  so  directed  as 
to  prevent  their  stagnaiing  in  any  part  of  their 
course.  These  are  the  two  principal  means  ol 
extirpating  fevers  from  our  country  ;  but  as  they 
are  slow  in  their  operation,  I  will  suggest  a  few 
preventives,  till  the  above  remedies  can  take 
effect. 

Whether  the  matter  which  produces  fevers,  be 
of  an  orgonic  or  inorganic  nature,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  determine :  but  it  is  certain  that  fire,  or  the 
smoke  or  heat  from  fire,  destroys  the  effect  of 
swamp  or  marsh  miasmata  upon  the  human  body ; 
from  this  cause,  we  find  cities  more  healthy  than 
counlrv  places,  and  commonly,  the  centre  ofcities 
more  healthy  than  their  suburbs,  in  the  sickly 
months.  Where  it  can  be  done,  I  would  advise 
large  fires  to  be  made  every  evening,  between  the 
spots  from  whence  the  exhalations  are  derived 
and  the  house,  as  near  the  latter  as  is  safe,  and 
not  troublesome.  This  practice  should  be  con- 
tinued till  the  appearance  of  two  or  three  frosts, 
for  frosts,  as  well  as  heavy  autumnal  rains,  never 
fiiif  to  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  intermittents. 
During  the  sickly  season,  fires  should  be  likewise 
kept  in  every  room  in  the  dwelling-house,  even 
when  the  heat  of  the  weather  makes  it  necessary 
to  have  the  doors  and  windows  open. 

Let  me  advise  nil  in  sickly  situations  to  prefer 
woollen  and  cotton  clpthes,  to  linen  in  the  summer 
and  autumnal  months.  Great  confidence  may  be 
placed  io  woollen  and  cotton  clothes,  in  raw,  wet 
weather,  as  preventives  of  fever,  but  most  in 
woollen. 

The  diet  in  the  sickly  months  should  be  gene- 
rous. Wine  and  beer  should  be  the  drinks  of  this 
season,  instead  of  spirits  and  water.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  are  not  unwholesome ;  but  as  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  produces  languor  and  weakness, 
a  laitter  quantity  of  animal  iood  than  usual,  is  best 
caiciuated  to  oppose  fevers.  Salted  meat,  for  this 
reason,  is  preferable  to  fresh  meat.  Food  of  all 
kinds,  eaten  during  the  sickly  months,  should  be 
well  seasoned. 

The  evening  air  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible,  fie^re  breathing  the  morning  air,  the 
body  fhould  be  fortified  witn  a  little  solid  aliment, 
or  a  glass  of  bitters.  These  bitters  should  be 
made  of  centaury,  wormwood,  camomile,  or  the 
bark  of  the  willow  or  doe- wood  tree,  infused  in 
water.  Bitters  made  with  spirits,  or  even  wine, 
cannot  be  token  in  a  sufficient  qaaniity  to  do  ser- 
▼iqei  without  produciiig  intoxication,  or  the  deadly 
habit  of  loving  and  drinking  spii^uous  liquors. 

The  person  should  be  bathea  or  washed  fre- 
quently, and  those  who  have  not  access  to  the  sea, 
will  find  that  adding  salt  to  water,  renders  it  pow- 
erful in  preventing  diseases.  Preserve  cleanliness 
in  every  apecies  of  apparel.  Offal  matters,  should 
be  removed  fa>m  thb  neighborhood  of  dwellings. 
The  excrements  of  domestic  animals  may  be  ex- 
cepted, for  nature  has  kindly  prevented  any  incon- 
venience from  them.  More  than  this,  she  has  en- 
dowed their  dung  with  a  power  of  destroying  the 
effects  of  swamp,  or  marsh  exhalations,  and  of 
preventing  fevers.  The  cottagers  of  Europe, 
who  live  under  the  same  roof,  and  even  under  the 
same  roof  whh  their  cattle^  are  almost  always 
heali|iy.  These  counsel  lings,  are  ibunded  on  prac- 
tice ana  o^ervation.    Yours,  rospecffblly, 

A  Patron. 


From  the  American  Fanner. 
AN   EXPKDITIOUS   MBTHOD   OF  MOVING  HAY. 

Culpepper  county,  Va,  July  lih^  1838. 

Mr.  Skinn£}r. — [n  the  last  number  of  your 
American  Farmer  one  of  your  correspondents  had 
described  an  expeditious  mode  of  drawing  hay  to 
stacks,  in  use  in  Hardy  county,  Virginia.  The 
same  onetbod  was  formerly  adopted  by  some  farm- 
ers in  this  county ;  but  that  now  most  generally 
used  here,  seems  to  be  so  much  more  easy  and 
expeditious,  that  perhaps  a  description  of  the  mode 
may  deserve  a  place  in  your  useful  paper.  So 
slow  is  the  progress  of  even  small  improvements 
in  agriculture,  and  labor-saving  operations,  that  it 
is  probable  many  of  your  readers  have  never  seen 
this  practised. 

Thfi  hay  being  cocked,  and  the  stacking  about 
to  be  commenced^  a  hickory  pole  ten  or  twelve 
feet  lon^,  is  procured,  and  the  knots  all  well  trim- 
med ooT  The  larger  end  of  the  pole  should  have  a 
hole  bored  in  it,  to  admit  a  clivis  pin,  and  to  which 
the  swingle  tree  of  the  horses  in  gear,  is  to  be  at- 
tached by  means  of  the  clivis.  The  smaller  end 
of  the  pole  should  be  brought  to  a  smooth  point, 
so  aa  to  admit  its  beinff  run  imder  the  cocks  of 
hay,  Akid  a  leading  line  snoukl  be  attached  to  the 
larffe  end,  about  where  the  clivis  goes  throuffb. 
A  boy,  holding  this  pole  in  one  hand,  thus  fixed  to 
the  horse,  and  guiding  the  horse  With  the  other, 
comes  to  the  cock  ofhay.  The  pole  is  immedi- 
ately disengaged,  by  taking  out  the  clivis  nid — 
the  boy  then  runs  the  pole  under  the  cock,  till 
the  sharp  end  has  passed  a  little  distance,  say' 
two  or  three  feet  on  the  other  side:  he  then 
throws  the  line  attached  to  the  large  end  of  the 
pole,  across  the  top  of  the  cock,  and  by  a  slight 
bow  knot  iastens  it  to  the  pole  on  the  other  side, 
taking  care  to  have  the  rope  placed  exactly  over 
the  middle  of  the  cock— the  horse  is  then  attach- 
ed to  the  pole  by  fixing  in  the  clivis ;  just  as  the 
horse  sets  off,  it  is  necessary  to  take  hold  of  the 
pole  just  behind  the  place  where  the  rope  is  tlM 
to  it,  to  prevent  its  slipping,  until  the  cock  moves, 
when  there  is  no  longer  any  dan^r.  Afler  si- 
ting with  the  cock  to  the  stack,  without  its  beiojg 
necessary  even  for  the  horse  to  stop,  the  knot  is 
slipped,  and  the  horse  goes  on  with  the  pole,  leav- 
ing the  cock  in  nearly  as  good  a  situation  as  when 
it  was  first  touched.  There  is  less  work  for  the 
hand-rake  afler  the  cocks  thus  drawn,  than  in  the 
mode  described  by  your  correspondent,  and  the 
draA  is  much  less.  One  horse  will  draw,  with 
ease,  cocks  of  three  hundred  weight,  and  as  fast 
as  two  can  pitch  up  to  one  stacker.  The  drafl  is 
less,  in  consequence  of  the  hay  next  the  horse 
being  somewhat  raised  from  the  ground,  and  the 
friction  against  the  ground  greatly  reduced. 
Your  constant  reader, 

A  TouNO  Fabmsr. 


RABBIT,  CUNICULI8,  IN   ZOOLOGY. 

Interesting  and  authentic  account  of  some  qf  its 

curious  hal^its. 

[This  little  animal  affords  a  remarkable  instance 
in  the  variety  of  its  colors,  of  the  efiect  of  io- 
mesitcation.  In  its  wild  state,  it  is  unifi)rmly  of 
a  brown  cast;  when  tained,  its  color  ranges 
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through  eveiy  thedei  from  raren  Maeki  to  the 
whiteDew  of  mountain  mow. 

They  begin  to  breed  at  a  year  old,  aomelteea 
•ooner;  am^  muhiply  five,dx  aodflaveh  itmef 
a  year,  having  from  four  to  eight  at  a  litter,  thua 
increasing  ao  rapidlv,  that  to  aay  that  "she 
breeds  like  a  rabbit, ''  is  to  express,  proverbially, 
the  idea  ofgreat  fecundity. 

When  the  buck  approaches  the  doe,  he.  firat  beats 
and  stamps  very  hard  with  his  feet,  and  after 
embracing  her,  falls  backwards  and  lies  motion- 
leas,  as  It  were  in  a  trance ;  in  this  state  he  may 
be  readHy  taken,  but  he  soon  recovers  fh>m  it 

The  extent  of  rabbit  warrens  in  England,  where, 
in  some  districts,  many  hundreii  acres  in  a  body 
are  appropriated  to  the  raising  of  rabbits  for 
sale,  would  appear  surprisinic  to  those  who  had 
never  adverted  to  the  su^eetb.'  As  tnquiiias 
have  been  made  by  corresponMits  relative  to 
the  proper  construction  of  rabWt  warrens,  and 
their  management,  we  give  skeiclues  from  Eng- 
lish authorities,  which  follow  the  interesting  and 
curious  remailcs  of  Mr.  Hardin,  ea  the  habits  of 
that  animal.— [Ed.  Am.  Fab* 


the  only  way  I  ooald  prevent  their  barrowing  oitt, 
was  to  place  a  row  orbricks,  laying  them  fbt  with 
their  ends  against  the  wall,  and  sunk  only  level 
with  the  Burfttce,  so  as  to  form  a  nine  inch  pave^ 
ment  all  around  the  warren ;  the  rabbit  will  eom« 
menca  immediately  at  the  wall  to  burrow  out,  the 
brick  pavement  prevents  It.  Some  few  dnys  be- 
fore partorltion,  the  female  burrtows  her  hole  from 
!bur  to  six  or  eiaht  feet,  and  carties  grass,  hay,  or 
whatever  IKter  is  most  coaveoientf  afid  forms  her 
bed  ;  she  ?hen  doses  the  mouth  of  the  hole  b^  n^ 
turning  to  It  part  of  the  dirt,  and  presMng  It  down 
with  her  fore  feet,  so  as  to  leave  no  appeamnce  oT 
the  hole.  Just  before  parturitioo,  she  opens  rhe 
hole  and  lines  this  bed  with  her  own  ibr,  and  im^ 
mediately  af\er  parturition  she  comes  out,  securely 
covers  the  hole,  and  roiM  in  search  of  the  bock, 
and  tn  Ubs  ti^n  ten  mimUew  reeeum  a  fum  ts»« 
pftgnaHim.  She  does  not  visit  her  yoang  but 
once  in  twenty-four  houi%,  trotess  it  is  in  the  i^ght, 
whfeH  I  do  not  believe.  I  ha>e  aeea  rbero  opeo 
the  hole,  go  in,  and  unffbrmly  in  two  mmifss  6y 
(he  waich  return,  close  the  bole  securely  and  leave 
it.  I  have  then,  by  removing  the  box  and  esamio- 
ing  the  young,  found  them  quite  bill.  In  aboat 
three  weeks  she  leaves  a  small  opening  at  the 
month  of  the  hole,  the  young  then  occasionally 
come  out,  in  a  few  days  more  she  doses  the  hole 
when  then  an  out,  and  when  they  are  thirty  days 
old  she  has  a  new  litter.  When  I  have  wanted 
to  use  the  yaanif  for  broilfnif,  I  have  at  the  time  of 
parturition,  and  for  soma  time  after,  kept  the  mo- 
ther sedoded  from  the  bock,  so  that  sbe  nng^t 
suckle  them  a  fbw  weeks  kmger.  If  these  state- 
ments be  true.  Doctor  Macaulav's  supposition  iw 
without  foundation.  So  much  fer  fiieto,  take  my 
condusions  for  what  they  are  worth— my  own 
conclusion  has  been,  nnd  still  is,  that  at  panaris 
tion,  the  mother  leaves  with  the  tied  of  young' 
exactly  the  kind  of  odor,  which  accompanies  ber 
to  the  buck,  after  the  fbst  caresaes  she  plays  the 
coquet  and  hides  from  hhn ;  in  his  search  for  her, 
if  he  comes  to  the  bed  of  young,  (to  which  be  ia 

S aided  by  the  scent,  unless  they  are  very  aacore) 
e  scratches  them  to  pieces,  not  from  motivea  of 
destruction  to  them,  but  to  drive  the  do^  (which 
he  bdieves  there  hid)  from  her  lurking  plaee. 

This  too  may  lie  speculative  theory,  and  I  ean 
have  nootrieetion  to  its  being  put  down  by  one 
more  plausible,  tested  by  experience^  and  canyiii^ 
with  it  more  of  the  rational. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Mabk  IlAmDiir. 
P.  8.  Too  osay  think  strange  that  I  have  soae 
ao  much  into  deittl.    This  is  my  apology— Img' 
since  some  of  your  subscribers  caHea  for  lofbrma- 
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Near  SkeMmitte,  As.,  CM  MaPth^  ISak. 

Dbak  Sib— When  we  become  subscriben  to 
the  American  Parmer^  I  consider  it  a  tacit  ad- 
missioa,  thai  we  belong  to  the  same  social  com- 
pact, and  that  our  general  experience  is  a  kind  of 
common  property,  upon  wbicJi  you  have  a  right 
to  draw  whenever  you  may  think  it  beneficial  to 
its  memliers. 

And  should  any  speculative  theory  appear  in 
yvur  cohimna,  it  is  then  either  of  us  (whose  expe- 
rience conflicts  with  such  theory)  is  sukataittlrfly 
Galled  on  to  conuribute  his  mite.  Under  this  iro- 
presBioa  (and  not  from  a  spirit  of  contradiction  I 
SMsure  you,  sir,)  do  1  give  you  some  of  the  habits 
of  the  rabbit;  which  at  once  overluma  the  theory 
ef  Doctor  Macaulay,  in  your  40th  No.  of  VeL  o, 
wherein  he  cendudes  that  <'  the  male  rabbit  de- 
**  stroys  the  younff,  fbr  the  sole  purpose  of  entictiig 
'<  the  embraces  of  the  mother. " 

While  I  resided  in  Frankfort,  1  procured  the 
white,  the  blade,  the  gray,  and  the  nlue  rabbits, 
and  after  a  few  years,  aome  of  the  o&priog  turned 
out  entirdy  yellow,  or  copperaa-colored.  ^  As  they 
were  a  rarity  with  us,  I  was  not  inattantiva«to 
their  habits,  and  all  that  I  relate  of  them  is  fHisQi 
fermmal  observation.  From  the  entire  lavd  of  my 
lot,  there  was  no  bank,  or  hill  side  Ibr  ^em  to 
borrow  in,  ^  coune  their  oeHs  were  frequently 
deluged  by  reins,  and  thdr  voung  drowifed ;  to 
proleet  them  fWmi  this  casualty,  I  fteqnently  dug 
4own  to  the  extremity  of  the  hole,  and  fixed  an 
tevarted  box  over  the  place,  so  that  the  young 
■ight  be  plaead  in  the  box  during  baid  rams.  I 
aastrafed  moat  cf  the  malea  when  yaong,  so  ihat 
at  ail  aeaaaes  of  the  year,  they  were  it  Ibr  tnMe 
use :  to  distiagaish  the  slags,  1  always  sfrfit  one  of 
thdr  ean,  ao  mat  I  might  not  be  misteken  in  eateh- 
inf  tbem.  Although  I  have  never  bad  a  bun* 
dred  at  a  tiaia,  yet  ihave  bad  opwarda  of  ninety. 
Like  all  dooMatie  anhnals,  they  may  1m  taught  to 
joometofixMl  by  any  partieidar  aoond— I  chose  a 
a  peculiar  kind  of  whistle  between  the  hands,  and 
§y  ahdling  com  around  me,  could  take  by  the  ean 
any  one  of  them  without  distniting  tlie  rest  I 
«rouMadyiiaaaolltharnhild4efcawanal^aadlfloodfoo£   In  winter thi^wiUeai hay, oai%  mod 


tion  respecting  warrens,  and  I  have  never  seen  an 
answer  to  It,  w  course  if  he  Is  not  better  supplied, 
what  I  have  said  la  iniended  fbr  hk  benefit. 

M.  J9. 
''The  food  of  the  tame  mbbits  may  be  eole 
woit  and  cabbage  leaves,  carrots,  parsnips,  ap- 
ple rinds,  green  corn,  and  vetches,  in  the  time  oT 
the  year;  also  vine  leaves,  grass,  fhiits,  oats,  and 
oatmeal,  milk-thistles,  sow-tnistles,  and  the  like ; 
but  with  these  moist  Ibods  they  must  always  ha^Fe 
a  proportionable  quantity  of  the  dry  foods,  as  hfliy, 
bread,  oats,  bren,  and  the  like,  otherwise  they 
will  grow  pot-bdiied  and  tlie.  Bran  and  graiaa 
mixed  together  have  been  also  found  to  be 
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chaff;  and  these  may  be  ^ven  three  timee  a  dav^ 
but  whea  they  eat  green  tbtnicB,  it  inust  be  ob^ 
served,  that  they  are  not  to  driok  at  all,  for  it 
would  throw  them  into  a  dropsy.  At  alt  other 
tiroes,  a  very  little  drink  serves  their  turn,  but  that 
must  always  be  fresh.  " 

**  Rabbits  are  subject  to  two  principal  infirmi- 
ties. First,  the  rot,  which  is  caused  by  the  giving 
them  too  large  a  quantity  of  greens,  or  from  the 

giving  them  fresh-gathered,  with  the  dew  or  rain 
angtng  in  drops  upon  them.  It  is  excess  of 
moisture  that  always  causes  this  disease;  the 
greens,  therefore,  are  always  to  be  given  dry,  and 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  hay,  or  other  dry  food,  Jn- 
termixed  with  them  to  take  up  the  abundant 
moisture  of  their  juices.  On  tms  account,  the 
very  best  Ibod  that  can  be  given  them  is  the 
shortest  and  sweetest  hay  that  can  be  got,  sf 
which  one  load  will  serve  two  hundred  coupleaa 
▼ear;  and  out  of  this  stock  two  hundred  may 
be  eat  in  the  family,  two  hundred  sold  to  themar^ 
kets^  and  a  sufiioient  number  kept  in  ease  of  acci* 
dents. 

^<The  other  general  disease  of  these  creatures 
is  a  sort  of  madness :  this  may.be  known  by  their 
wallowing  and  tumbling  about  with  their  heels 
upwards,  and  hopping  in  an  odd  manner  Into  their 
boxes.  This  distemper  is  supposed  to  be  owing 
to  the  rankness  of  their  fseding ;  and  the  general 
cure  is  the  keeping  them  low,  and  giving  them 
the  prickly  herb,  calM  imV'tkkiUf  to  eat " 

^*The  general  computation  of  males  and  fe- 
males is,  inat  one  buek  rabbit  will  servtt  ibr  nine 
does ;  some  allow  ten  to  one  bock ;  but  those  who 
go  beyond  this  al  wavs  sufier  for  it  in  their  breed. " 
p?he  estimate  of  the  warren,  on  the  estate  of 

Thoneway,  in  England,  of  1700  acres,  as  given 

bv  the  tenant,  Mr.  Holgate^  with  the  silver  sort 

or  rabbits  is  this:] 

<^  Labor,  three  regular  warrenen,)  j^.    ^ 

with  extra  asststanto  at  killing,     5  ^    v 
Fences,  ... 

Winter  food, 
Nets,  treps^  See.  Ike. 
J>elivery,  .  .  . 

Rant  is  said  to  be  7s.  an  acre, 
Tke  capital  employed  is  the  above  1 

with  the  addifion  of  stock  paid 

for:  suppose  this  as  stated  about 

three  couple  an  acre  at  3s.  4dL 


on  capital  aanpleyed.  This  the  writer  observes  is 
very  great,  reckoned  on  the  capital,  but  small 
reamed  by  rent,  as  it  amounts  to  only  half  a 
rent.  But  auppose  the  grass  produce  of  1500, 
which  he  takes  to-be  nearer  the  fact;  then  the 
aoeount  will  stand  thus : 

£.    s.    d. 
Produce,        .  •  .  1500    0      0 

£xpeaset,  •  *       -  870    8     9 


Profit, 


039  16      8 


43 
43 
14 
31 
505 


10 

10 

8 

5 

0 


d. 

0 

0 
0 

4 
0 
0 


K595    0      0 


1895    8      4 
Interest  on  that  sum  one  year  ^^^  ^  ?  59  15     5 


1465    8      9 


Annual  Aeeount. 

£.  9,  i. 

fixpensei  as  above,                          800  8  4 

Interest,                                            69  15  5 


870    8     9 


Prodooe  10,000  couple,  at  3s.  4A        1 166  18     4 
Axpenses,       ...  870    8     9 


Profit, 


9     7 


Or  about  SSI.  ^ftrendi  (tho  Bptr  u$U.  indoiM) 


or  45  per  omt  on  the  capital. " 

^  It  is'  remarked,  that  the  author  of  the  Trea* 
tise  on  Agricatore  and  Gardening,  has  bred  these 
animals  with  much  success  and  oraamental  efiect 
in  :ii  email  artffioial  warren,  in  a  lawn  in  the  gar- 
ite%  made  in  ihte blowing  manner. 
^  *^Pare  off'tlieiturf  of  a  cirele,  about  Ibrty  feer 
diameler,  end  'ktfiii  on 'the  outside;  then  dig  » 
ditch  wifliin^Aiscifcieylhe  outside  perpendieular, 
the  inner  sloping,'  and  throw  earth  sufficient  into^ 
the  middle  teform  a  little  hill,  two  or  three  feet 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  lawn ;  the  rest  m^unb 
be  carried  away.  Then  lay  down  the  turf*oi>  the- 
hill,  and  beat  it  well  to  settle.  The  ditch  at  hot* 
tomrsbQilid  be  about  three  leec  wide,  and  three- 
and  a  half  deep,  with  two  or  three  drains  at  the 
bottom,  covered  with  an  iron  grate,  or  a  stone- 
with  holes,  to  carry  ofi"  the  hasty  ratna.  In  order  to 
keep  the  rabbits  dry.  la  the  outside  bank  shouki- 
be  six  alcoines,  the  sides  and  top  supported,  either 
by  boards  or  brick  work,  to  give  the  rabbits  their 
dry  food  in;  by  their  difierent  situations)  some- 
will  alwa3rs  bedry ;  six  boxes,  or  old  tea-ohests,. 
let  into  the  bank,  will  do  veiy  well.  If  the  ground 
be^  very  Jighty  the  outskle  cirele  should  have  a  wall 
built  round  it,  or  some  stakes  drive*  into*  tfa» 
ground,  and  boards  or  hurdles  nailed  to  4hemv- 
within  a  fbot  of  the  bottom,  to  prevent  the  bank 
from  falling  in.  The  entrance  must  be*  dther  by 
a  board  to  turn  oceaswnaUy  across  the  di(eh>  or  by 
a  ladder.  The  turf  being  settled,  audi  the  grass 
bc^nningte  grow,  turn  in  the  rabbits^  aod>  they 
will  immediately  ^  to  work  to  make  themselvee 
burrows  in  the  sides,  and  in  the  JiilL  By  way  ol' 
inducing  them  rather  to  buikl  in  the  sides,  to  keep 
the  turt  the  nearer,  make  a  score  of  holes  about  m 
foot  deep,  mid  they  will  finish  them  te  their  ewa 
•mmd;  aod  if  there  be  a  brick-^walfc  renad  it^  it 
ebduld  be  built  on  pillars,  with  an  arch  from  each^ 
te  leaiie«  vacancy  for  a  burrow« "  JBot  there  is^ 
he  says,  another  way  that  may  be  practised^ 
which  is,  ^to  dig  the  ditch  onlv  about  two  feet> 
deep,  whteh  witl  yiekl  about  earth  eaoogtitfrnahe 
the  hiU}  nut  sotaie  pales,  about  a  ftot  highyoa  the 
outside,  for  that  will  be  a  soAnent  heigk  tfr  keep 
the  rabbits  in.  Feed  them  as  other  tame  fabbila 
are  fed ;  and  in  wet  weather  sprinkle  saw  dustat 
;ihe  bottom,  by  which  means  the  qiuntity  of  manure 
will  be  increased ;  once  a  week  is  oflen  enough  to 
take  it  yfuj:  the  quantity  will  be  surprising,  nor 
wiUthe  smell  be  in  the  least  eflensrre,  even  though 
it  be  quite  elose  to  the  house.  In  a  veiy  lai^ 
lawn,  two  or  three  of  these  hilki,  with  the  rabbits 
fbedtng  on  the  tops,  wiH  not  be  impleasing  objects. 
If  the  bucks  happen  to  be  mischievous  in  killing 
the  young  eaes,  they  must  be  ehamed  io  an  sU 
cove;  or  else  have  their  liberty  as  In  a  warren. 
Afleea  great  snowthey  will  ira&teome  aasistante 
early  •Mdraoffaiiiff;  beeaoraihedileh  idU  bei 
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\y  SHod^  and  perhafM  the  aleofe,  whero  the  hay 
i%  will  be  blocked  up. " 

He  addtv  that  <Mt  m  a  grant  tmproveroent  to 
caatmte  the  yminq  biicka,  and  keep  them  till  they 
an  full  grown,  belore  you  kill  then  ;  the  flesh  will 
be  atnasinsrly  finer,  whiter,  and  tenderer.  But 
then  it  will  be  best  to  take  them  away,  and  keep 
them  in  another  warren,  lest  they  should  be  loo 
numevouR,  and  disturb  the  breeding  does]  or  else 
have  »  lew  hutches  in  the  akove  to  fatten  them 


in. 


» 


sBiMoy  juvDi  mriJkFtm  ov  cbops  m  halipax. 

JMifiuc,  Va.j  Sept  I6tk,  1838. 

Since  1  wrote' yoo,  aboBt  the  ISfh' of  August, 
the  drought  baa  continued  to  prevail  almost  with- 
ottt  a  shower.  We  have  not  had  rain  enough 
to  more  than  moisten  the  lightest  land  to  the  depth 
of  1  or  1^  inches  since  the  6th  day  of  July.  The 
eieet  ol  so  long  centimjed'  dry  mad,  each  eieea- 
si»e  hot  weather  as  we  have  had)  erin  perhaps  be 
better  imagined  than  described.  The  com  crop 
whioh,  up  to  tha  SiOtb  or  96A  July,  was  the  most 
pfomisin^  I  ever  recolfeoi  te  have  seen  jn  this 
cowity,  IS  now  cenanily.  the  woivt,  much  the 
worst  I  ever  sasr  toy  wfien^  iUiany  ficrfds  will  yield 
hot  little  if  any  mors  than  tlie  stod,  and  that  of 
very  inlbrior  ^tmlim  fai  aMition  to  the  destructive 
effect  of  heat  fod  drought,  the  chinch  bug  has 
fhHea  aboard  of  nmnv  fiefafa  and  parts  of  iields, 
aad  nearly  or  qiiile  finkhadthe  work  ofdestruetlon. 
Many  of  our  ftrmers  saamed  never  to  find  that  the 
the  bog  tras  injuring  their  com  until  they  com- 
meneed  gathering  the  few  blades  that  ^ere  left 
worth  gathering.  I  am  satisied  from  what  I  have ' 
seen  and  heard  fresa  good  aolharity,  that  ibete 
cannot  be  but  little,  if  any  more  than  4  of  a  com 
cmp  made  In  this  coonty.  Pittsylvania  and 
Oamphelt  oertniidy  not  more  than  half  a  crop. 

Tobaeeo  is,  ifpossibie,  less  pramising  than  com. 
We  are  geaml^  at  thn  season,  busily  engaged, 
«ll  haads  cutting  and  coring  tobacco,  now  we  are 
ahneet  wilhoui  empbymeat  of  any  kind  on  the 
CDBp.  Until  yesterday*  I  had  not  seen  a  single 
niant  of  tobacco  cot  this  season,  and  much  the 
laiigsripart  will  not  be  worth  cutting  at  ali»  should 
we  have  early  killing  frost.  We  once  hopeil,  on 
fiiMHBg  on?  com  crops  failing,  that  we  should 
cevtatnly  have  rain  in  time  to  sow  and  raise  a  great 
fsany  tmpips  to  help  as  ihrough  the  winter  with 
tnt  stoBk,  that  hope  seems  now  almost  gone.  I 
have  sowed,  and  knew  many  of  my  neighbours 
tiMit  have,  but  wtiat  few  came  up,  has  all  or  very 
near  tSA  perished  for  want  of  moisture ;  in  fact,  I 
doo'tchmk /have  one  living.      A  Pi«abtbr. 

[The  foregoing  letter,  tfaoagb  dated  September  15th, 
was  post-marked  the  SOtb,  and  of  course  arrived  after 
the  Ust  No.  bad  been  printed  and  issued.  It  is  neces- 
sary ihU  ceawMiaicatisaSy  to  be  inserted,  should  be  in 
faaad  by  tbs  2fttk  of  the  month,  at  Aatsst  ] 


the  com  crop  is  no  where  leorte  than  appealed  fiem 
our  lait  month's  report,  and  that  In  the  locsAkms  not 
there  mentioned,  it  is  betUr,  On  the  fine  Glou- 
cester low-grounds  there  is  a  good  crop  made;  and  in 
King  William,  not  a  bad  one.  We  hope  that  mncb  of 
the  cora-prodociog  part  of  lower  Virginia  has  so  far 
escaped  the  general  calamity,  as  to  be  able  to  furnish 
some  sQrplus  corn  for  the  wants  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

Since  the  last  week  in  September,  the  iminshsve 
been  saperalrandant,  so  as  to  mske  bad  and  slow  work 
in  sowing  wheat  This,  adde<l  to  the  small  amount  of 
fallow  land  prepared,  (on  account  of  the  drought,  in 
Aiigtist  and  September,)  will  affect  injuriously  the 
product  uf  the  next  crop. 

AlUr  vejy  cariy  frost,  in  September,  which  hurt 
some  tobacco  in  the  upper  counties,  and  which  so 
alarmed  many  plaateni  as  to  induce  them  to  cut 
their  er^  loo  green,  there  has  fbUowed,  and  still  eon- 
tinoes,  an  nnnsoal  length  of  mild  weather,  in  which 
ereiy  green  crop  could  continue  to  improve  in  growth, 
or  in  maturity. 

October  29,  X8S8. 


PBlirCJBAlfA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Pvaier*i  Register. 

In  several  newspapers  I  have  observed  the  foi- 
lowing  advertisement,  of  which  I  request  a  re- 
publicarion  in  the  Farmers^  Register,  together 
with  my  comments  thereon : 

''  Competition. — Much  has  been  said  lately 
about  the  superior  growth  of  the  moras  multicau- 
lis  in  Virginia,  and  the  greater  maturity  of  the 
wood  for  cuttings,  &c.  We  now  offer  to  exhibit 
one,  two,  three  or  more  thousands  of  our  trees 
with  any  plantation  of  one  year's  growth  of  the 
same  kind  existing  in  Maryland  or  Virginia ;  and 
if  ouni  a^  not  superior  in  the  growth  o?  the  wood 
to  any  other  parcel  of  similar  extent,  we  will  pay 
to  the  owner  of  the  other  parcel  one  thousand  dol- 


•Baaooi  a«D  svavk  of  cbops  jm  octobbr. 
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iars,  or  one  thousand  of  the  trees,  he  agreeing  to 
a  similar  forfeit  if  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The 
truth  is,  their  growth  is  as  great  in  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island  as  in  Virginia,  and  trees  of  two 
and  three  yecirs  old,  are  here  found  to  be  as  hardy 
as  an  apple  tree.  Wm.  Prikcb  &  Sons, 

Flushing,  Ifew  York.'^ 
It  is  an  old  and  approved  saying,  that  "  a  wager 
is  a  fool's  argument."  But  though  Mr.  Prince 
is  no  fool — and,  on  the  contrary,  no  man  is  sharper 
in  his  vocation  of  selling  plants,  to  the  beet  adw^r^ 
togs,  still  the  saying  is  not  the  less  true,  applica- 
ble in  a  different  sense ;  for  though  the  wagei  is 
not  offered  by  one,  it  is  meant  for  the  use  ofjbole, 
or  to  make  lools  and  dupes  by  its  opewtioD.  Thia 
seemii^  offer  to  bet  on  the  superior  growih  of  hia 
multicauiis  trees,  is  simply  a  specimen  of  the 
^^  puff  boastful;"  a  mere  trick  of  Mr.  Prince's  trade, 
which  he  will  abandon  just  as  soon  as  any  Tjigi- 
nian  attempts  to  pin  him  to  his  wager,  and  atSsB 
him  responsible  for  it.  To  do  this,  illr.  Prince 
will  be  at  no  loss  ;  for  his  advertisement  offers 
l^nty  of"  holes  to  creep  through,"  and  Ibrhiip  so 
to  escape  fVom  the  consequences  of  his  Uusterii^ 


Ws  bsan  4mrd  veiy  little  from  «onrespoBdeBts»  in  ^^ 

,orihest«l6^cnps»andtii8ntoBiQfivrtfaatJchailei]^.    ''Tl^(|riubi#/' i^tMr.P|iQcehfs 
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fhr  too  rouoh  sense  to  stick  to  any  snch  bet  as  he 
9eem$  here  to  ofhr.  But  if  he  dares  to  maiDtain 
his  offer,  in  good  faith,  and  will  put  it  in  pncise 
nnd  d^nite  termsj  so  as  to  permit  fair  trial,  com- 
pariaon,  and  '^  competition,"  and  so  as  to  clear  up 
fairly  the  point  in  question,  (the  superior  growih 
and  maturity  of  the  wood,  in  open  or  naturaUv 
exposed  culture,  in  Virginia  and  in  New  York,; 
then  he  can  have  the  ^t  taken  up  much  sooner 
than  he  wishes,  and  for  a  much  lar|irer  amount 
than  he  here/>ret<nc{8  to  pot  at  hazard. 

The  concluding  assertion,  that  "  the  truth  i$, 
their  growth  is  as  great  in  Rhode  Island  and  Gon- 
necticat  as  in  Virginia,"  is  so  grossly  and  mani- 
festly fyse,  that  it  does  not  deserve  any' other  than 
this  mode  of  reply,    i  should  as  soon  attempt  se- 


20,000  hhds.  exdosive  of  7000  hhds.  leaf  convert- 
ed into  stemmed. 
The  receipts  of  cotton  aie  thus  stated : 

1837.        1888. 
N.  Orleans  and  Notches,  601,014    73L25i5baks. 
Mobile,        "  -       332,243    309,807  do. 

Florida,       -  -         83,703    106,171  do. 

Georgia,      -  -        262,971    304,210  do. 

S.  Carorma,  -        196,377    294,384. do. 

N.  Carolina,  -         18,004      31,439  do. 

Virginia,        -         -         28,618      83,000  do. 
At  Northern  ports  inland,  -      - 1^280  do. 


The  ezports.to.Foreign  ports  were: 

1837.        1838. 


1422,930    1801,497 
A  considerable  quantity  of  okl  cotton  remained 
in  the  country  in  October  1837,  so  that  the  relative 
riously  to  disprove,  what  would  be  an  equivalent  I  pni^uction  of  ,^(i?  two  years  may  be  stated  at 
assertion,  tHat  the  climate  of  New  England  was  1,9^0,000  apd  ;t»660,000  bales. 
as  warm  as  that  of  Virginia,  and  the  summers  as 
lonir. 

The  numerous  purchasers  of  the  plants  and 
seeds  of  the  Messrs.  Prince,  have  submitted,  si- 
lently, loniit  enotiirh  to  their  mode  of  dealing ;  and 
for  them,  in  addition,  to  have  also  such  gross  im- 
positioD  as  this  attempted — such  iosult  ofiisred  to 
their  understanding,  is  pressing  too  heavily,  and 
perhaps  dangerouny,  upon  their  fbrtwarance. 

The  Messrs.  Prince  will  not  dare  to  repeat  the 
offer  of  their  bet'  in  precise  tersos,  and  on  lair 
conditions;  or  make  them^^lves  responsible  for  an 
issue  0o  made  up.  Aitri-PuirF. 


To  Great  Britain, 
France, 
.  ,  South  of.  jBurope 
North       do    - 


860,786  1,165,165  bdas. 
260,722     321,480  do. 

30,480       25,895  do. 

26,437       68,099  do. 


MOHTHX.Y   COMlCfiR'CIAli  BlBPOmT. 


The  grain  and  flour  markets  have  been  in  a 
fluctuating  state  during  the  present  month.  Prices 
advanced  in  England,  until  the  average  of  wheat 
reached  78  per  quarter,  when  the  duty  being  re- 
duced to  its  minimum,  all  that  was  in  bond,  or  that 
arrived  at  the  moment,  was  entered  for  consump- 
tion, amounting  to  a  million  quarters,  or  9,333,000 
bushels  of  60  pounds.  The  averages  of  the  suc- 
ceeding weeks  were  progressively  lower,  so  that 
the  duty  gradually  advanced,  and  this  has  pre- 
vented shipments  of  flour  fhom  the  United  States. 
The  price  of  wheat  in  our  markets  has  been  81  55 
to  81  76.  Of  flour  98  to  8  50— supplies  have  not 
been  large,  except  at  New  York,  where  receipts 
by  way  of  the  £rie  Canal,  &c.,  reach  4,000  to 
11,000  bbls4  daily.  The  seeding  of  wheat  in  Tir- 
ginia  is  unasoally  late-— excessive  drought,  suc- 
ceeded by  rains  almost  as  excessive,  having  pre- 
vented the  farmers' from  preparing  their  land. 

The  crops  of  wheat  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
are  ineported  to  be  much  below  an  average. 

The    price   of  tobacco   has  advanced   in  all 
Koropean  markets,  and  is  fully  supported  on  this 
aide — ranging  from  (6  50  to  $18  50  for  lugs  and 
lean     The  crop  now  preparing  for  market  is  vari- . 
ously  estimated  from  20^000  to  30,000,  and  that  of 
Kentuck  V  at  20,000  to  25,000  hhds.  The  quantity 
inepected  in  Fiipnia,  for  the  year  ending  1st  inst., 
was   41,800,  and  the  export  to  Europe  21,000 
hhds.     The  receipts  in  New  Orleans  to  same 
period,  were  38,100,  and  the  export  37,100,  of 
which    a    larg^  portion  was  shipped  coastwise. 
The  stocks  in  Europe  are  very  moderate.    The 
quaDtlty  manufactured  in  Virginia  is   18,000  to 


•1,168,525  1,575,629 

The  quantity  consumed  in  the  United  States, 
(not  includiiitt  the  factories  south  and  west  of  Vir* 
ginia,)  wasHn  1837,  222,540-*in  1838^  246^3 
bales.  These  estimates  are  all  made  ftoai  G^^to- 
her  to  October. 

The  stocks  in  all  our  ports  October  1987»  were 
75^20  and  October  1838|  40,300  baks. 

The  crop  of  the  present  year  is  smMpesed  l^^be 
smaller  than  that  of  the  last,  particulariy  in  Che 
Atlantic  States.  In  North  Carolina  and  Virffinia, 
it  Is  not  obly  much  less  in  quantity,  but  inlerioDdn 
quality.  The  price  in  Petersburg  is  11  to  12  cents, 
being  it  cent  below  that  of  old,  the  stock  of  which 
is  nearly  exhausted.  The  mills  at  this  place  are 
all  in  active  operation,  and  the  erection  of  new  ones 
proposed. 

The  attention  of  some  of  our  most  enterprising- 
farmers  is  now  directed  to  the  culture  of  silk,  for 
which  preparatkins  are  making,  and  no  doubt -i» 
entertained  of  its  success.  Speculations  in' the 
monta  multicaulU  are  carried  to  a  surprising  ex- 
tent in  ev^ry  part  of  the  countrv,  and  fbrtunes-' 
have  ))een  made  from  the  reproduction  of  a  Aw 
.iwi<2rd. 

The  extension  of  the  great  line  oCtmhoBdrnm 
now  aboiifto  be  undertaken,  from  Baleigh  t0'C»* 
lumbia,  S.  C,  which  will  neariy  com^tethe 
chain  from  Maine  to  Alabama— what,  with  •steam 
ships  and  locomotives,  space  will  be  annihilated.. 

Oct.  29th,  1838.  X. 


Our  cormpondent,  T.  8.  Pleasants,  having  seen  the 
sheet  (after  the  printing  was  fiDished*)  contafaung  the 
extracts  of  his  private  fetters,  dessaed  it  asosHsuy*  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  his  having  sssiimed  too 
mnch,  that  it  sfaoald  be  stated,  that  T.  M.  Bandolpht 
esq.*  first  suggested  the  scheme,  and  obtained  fsom 
the  government  the  lease  of  the  BeUona  Anensl»  Ibr 
silk^ulture;  and  that  Pleasants  beeams,  by  subse- 
quent arrangement,  one  of  the  joint  tenants  and  oc- 
cupants of  the  property. 
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naecmirriov  of  a  wbu.  wonumo  hw^s* 

The  head  of  a  hom  thoold  be  void  oTiMi,  wd 
Ibr  length  and  swe  apnear  to  hold  iair  pioportioD 
with  tiSe  sise  of  hie  body  5  hie  eye  Aill»  and  eome- 
what  protninent ;  eye-lide  thin  and  dry ;  «".1™» 
namw,  erect,  of  middling  length,  and  noldletaiii 
fiom  each  other ;  forehead  flat,  not  too  nrg^  oi 
aqoare  and  running  neariy  in  a  straight  hne  to  ine 
Bozsle,  which  ■hooM  be  •mall  and  fine ;  nortnUi 
eapaeioue;  lipe  thin;  mouth  of  tufficient  depth, 
and  the  tongue  not  too  large  •,  the  law-bonef  wide 
at  top,  where  they  join  the  neck ;  the  head  not  ab- 
nipdy  affixed  to  the  extreniiy  of  the  neclc,  but 
wiih  a  moderate  curve  and  tapering  of  the  latter. 

The  neck  rouet  be  of  moderaiei  not  too  great 
length,  nor  too  thick  and  gross  on  the  upper  part, 
Dor  too  large  and  deep,  but  rising  from  the  withers 
or  forehand,  and  afterwards  declining  and  tapenng 
at  the  extremity^  it  will  form  somewhat  ol  an  arch  ; 
undemeaih,  the  neck  shouki  be  straifffit  from  the 
ehest,  and  by  no  means  conTez  or  bellying  out. 

The  shoulders  capaciou%  and  of  laige  ^^ 
■0  as  to  appear  the  mostconspicttous  nartoftho 
body,  but  without  being  kwded  with  fltoh  r  my 
should  reach  fiiiriy  to  the  top  of  the  wH^n-j^n*"! 
must  be  well  raised ;  the  chest  phooM  besolBieftl- 
ly  full,  not  narrow  or  pinched.   ,   ^  ^       ,       ^ 

The  body  deep  and  substantial  5  back,  a  planeot 
imod  width,  but  handsomely  rounded ;  back- 
bone, straight,  or  with  a  trifling  inclination,  and 
not  too  short;  loms  wide,  and  the  muscles  of  the 
rains,  or  fillets,  full  and  swelling  on  each  side  or 
the  backbone ;  the  space  sufficient  between  the 
ribeand  hip  bones,  the  bones  themselves  round, 
and  the  buttocks  deep  and  oval ;  the  rump  level 


with,  or  Bd  too  much  •^^^•^Jf^  ^SL^Ste 
of  the  wHhers  )  the  croup  most  have  J3~~°" 
space,  and  not  sink  too  suddenly, «  ™2-S^ 
tCe^  would  beseloo  too  low,  whieb  oogw  to 
be  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  back. 

The  hinder  quarters  should  spread  to  a  wtdtr 
ext^Sttonthe^ore.^^^ 
fofther  asunder  than    those  ^^5  jja  thighs 

•hodd  be  atiwght,  »«?«v'"'"^?^L/^.^ 
siderable  length;  the  hock  ^.^^^^£. 
shank  not  too  lonif  but  f^^y?^.^_^^^J^t, 
stance,  its  sinew  lar«  and  *»^™JS?^ 
loiiff;  the  hocks  shoold  form  an  ang»«/5f*  **^ 
teat  as  to  plaea  the  feet  immedi^y  ^^JfZ 
flanks.  Tlifo«e.n«y»ti,HkethethWi^^ 
large,  muscular,  and  of  good  te«*^**«^2^ 
notulming  outwards;  the  knees  Wge  «^J««? 
the  shank  or  cannon-bone,  flat,  ^^'^J^  "J 
too  longi  the  tendon  large;  ^«  ■'•"•^J^ 
shank  iust  form  neariy  a  straight  hne  ;J«tigqfc- 

joints  large  and  clean ;  P«««™ '■*'*««S1S^ 
tain  degree,  not  too  tong,  hut  large  in  ptojwUM 

to theirlength ;  the  coionaiy  nngs  nj*  ^^ 
swelled,  but  dean,  div,  and  hany ;  *e^nei- 
ther  too  high  nor  too  flat,  and  of  aise  •W^'^;^^ 
suflfeient  base  for  the  weight  they  have  to  sostam, 
hoofe,  of  eofor  dark  and  *«j«S;:S^3^ 
wrinkke,  ««««h  airfstn«f  ,n^lmrf  »^  !r'h22 
internally  coneave,soal  hard,  b«t  not  ahniok,  beeta 
wide,  ai^  of  mailing  holght ;  fi^  jot  tji^lS 
or  fleshy,  hot  louidi  and  sound;  th«  feel  of  eqaal 
size,  should  staiJd  exactly  parallel,  ao  that  the 
front  or  toe  incline  neither  mward  nor  oolwar|d ; 
the  forefeet  should  stand  perpendicalar  u>  the 
chest,  not  too  much  under  it,  and  they  mioM  w 
less  wide  apart  that  the  fore-arma  5  the  legs  should 
not  be  loaded  with  hair. 
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MEDICAL   COLLEGE,      P^^  insirumcntii,  by  practiMDg  upon  the  dead  sub- 

IN  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA.  The  Collage  Infirmary,  capable  of  contaiuing  two 

HTNDRED  patients,  has  recently  been  opened,  and  nas 

The  Winter  term  of  lectures  in  the  Medical  Depart-  alrMy  a  large ^vumber  Xif  ]Mx/ien<«,  presenHnp;  the  stu- 
mentof  Hampden  Sydney  College,  at  Richmond,  will  dent  with  a  variety  of  interesting  cases  for  study, 
commence  on  Monday,  November  6th,  IdSS,  and  CKnicaf  lectrnfase  MHr^fed-OAiLT,  by  the  attend- 
coi^tinue  until  the  last  week  in  March.  I  iug  physician  and  «iiri9Cf^,  and  will  be  continued  re- 

AUG.  L.  WARNKR,  M.  D.,  (late  Profeesor of  Ana-i  Igulariy  during  th^  wiD|er.  In  addition  to  the  College 
tomy  and  Surgery  iiUhe  University  of  Virginia,)  Pro- 1  infirmary,  the  student  may  avail  himself  of  the  prac- 
fessor  of  Surgery.  i  fice  of  the  -Cifir  Hospital,  Armory  and  Penitentiary, 

JOHN  CULLEN,  M.  D,,  Professor  of  Theory  and!  which  are  ifiiflj/  the  charge  of  one  of  the  professors. 
Practice  of  Medicine.  '  I     Candidates  for  graduation  will  be  requirea  to  attend 

TH:  JOHNSON,  M.  D.,  (formerly  Professor  of  one  full  cours^bf  lectures  in  this  institution.  Good 
Anatomy  in  thar  University  of  Virginia,)  Professor  of  hoarding,  incltrdftig  fuel,  lights,  servants'  attendance. 
Anatomy  and  Physiology.  .    |  'gcc,  can  be  obf&ined  in  this  city  for  three  dollars  and  a 

R.  L.  BOH  ANNAN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  half -to  four  fleHaW  per  week, 
and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.  H    We  are  autli^i^  to  state,  that  a  full  course  of  Icc- 

L.  W.  CHAMBERLAYNE,  M.  !>.,  Professor  of  tures  ibthis  hiltitiitioii'Will  be  received  as  equivalent 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Kto:a&&in  the  ^\¥fm^  Medical  schools  i  University  of 

SOCRATES  M  AUPIN^  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chem-lj!«tinsylvania  :»^,^rS9n  Medical  College  of  Philadel- 
istry  and  Pharmacy.  r  Jip^a;  TransylfajiiVy'ii^ersity*  Lexirjgton,  Ky. ;  Uni- 

The  facilities  furnished  by  this  city  for  Clinical  ani  jV.ersity  of  Mi^n'|a.pd  i  tjnjverpity  of  New  York ;  Me. 
Anatomical  instruction,  ai-e  not  surpassed  ia  our  count!  dical  College  .(ji^e  State'  Of  South  Carolina, 
try;  so  that  while  the  student  is  becoming  familiar!'    The  I^r6fesbAt'bf  Ahafomy,  will  open  the  Dissecting 
with  the  diseases  incident  to  a  Southern  climate,  lie  is  rooms  of  thc'Ct^lege  on  the  first  of  October, 
enabled  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Ana-^^  '^ ".      •'     -     AUG.  L.  WARNER,  M.  Dt, 

tomy  of  the  human  body;  the  art  of  modelling  andj     ^^       ^       .  »  t-  ♦  Dean  of  the  Faculty, 

making  anatomical  preparations,  and  the  use  or  Sur-i<  ^Itfchmoild, 'OcL  4  A&tRl  ' 

JfEW   CONDITIONS   OF  THS  PlilRMERS'  REGISTER.. 

The  price  reduced  for  the  current  andback  volumes^  and  a/iir^Ker  reduction  propose  J  for  the  next. 

I.  The  Farmers'  Register  is  published  in  monthly  numbers,  of  64  large  octavo  pa^s  each,  and  neatly  co- 
vered, at  $0  a  year-— payable  in  advance.  Or  three  iff:w  subscribeM,  by  sending  their  names  and  $10  at  one 
time  to  the  editor,  free  of  postage,  andi}feverr  other  deduction  from  the  amount,  shall  receive  their  copies ybr 
one  year,  for  that  sum,  or  at  ^.34  fdr  eaejbt.  Purchasers  of  any  three  V9lumes  (except  Vol.  I.)  at  one  time, 
in  like  manner,  shall  have  them  for  $10. 

XL  The  risk  of  loss  of  payments  for  subscriptions,  which  have  been  properly  committed  to  the  mail,  or  to 
the  hands  of  a  postmaster,  is  assumed  by  the  editor.  All  mail  patmients  must  b£  madb  in  notes,  on 
CHECKS,  OF  PAa  VALUE  IN  VIRGINIA;  and  thesc,  anch  all  othcr  letters,  (exccpt  such  a^^contcin  articles  for 
publication))  must  be  post  paid. 

III.  For  all  copies  not  received  by  mail,  at  the  proper  post  offices,  duplicates  will  be  furnished  to  those  sub- 
scnbers  who  have  complied  with  their  own  obligations;  provided  that  the  failure  shall  be  notified  through  the 
postmaster,  and  within  two  months  after  the  date  of  the  miscarried  copy. 

IV.  If  a  subscription  is  not  directed  to  be  discontinued  before  the  first  number  of  the  next  volume  has  been 
published,  it  will  be  taken  as  a  continuance  for  another  year.  Subscriptions  must  commence  with  the  begin- 
ning of  some  one  volume,  and  will  not  be  taken  for  less  than  a  year*s  pablieation. 

V.  The  mutual  obligations  of  the  publisher  and  subscriber,  for  the  year,  are  fully  incurred  as  soon  as  the 
first  number  of  the  volume  is  issued;  and  after  that  time,  no  discontinuance  of  a  subscription  will  be  permit- 
ted.   Nor  will  a  subscription  be  discontinued  for  any  earlier  notice,  while  any  thing  tiiereon  remains  due,  un- 

4ess  at  the  Option  of  the  editor — (or  in  obedience  to  the  regulations  of  the  Editorial  Convention,  copied  below.) 

VI.  Any  five  M  subscribers,  by  paying  for  any  current  volume  ;^0  direcUy  to  the  editor,  at  any  one  time 
before  the  issue  of  its  tecond  nun&ert  and  vfithout  caiuing  any  charge  for  postage  or  agency,  shall  be 
credited  for  their   five    copies  for   the  year   so  paid   for — ^thu^s   reducing   the  price    to    $4   for   each. 


This 
use 


s  privilege,  of  course,  ceases,  for  each  volume,  as  soon^aaits  2nd  number  is  issued — and  no  subscriber  can 
it,  who  u  indebted  for  a  previous  year,  unless  Ms  aiveaii  are  paid  at  the  same  time.* 


New  Condition,  offered  for  the  7th  volunie  only. 

VII.  Each  subscriberto  the  Farmers'  Register, Tor  the  present  (6th)  volume,  (or  any  person  who  may  hereafter 
subscribe  for  it,)  who  has  paid  for  the  same  when  the  proposed  arrangement  shall  take  place,  by  sending 
the  names  of  three  new  subscribers^  for  volume  7,  at  any  one  time  pvevious  to  January  1,  1839,  accompanied  by 
a  POST-PAID  current  bank  note,  or  check  for  ten  doUars,  shall  have  credit  for  his  own  payment  for  volume  7, 
in  addition  to  that  for  the  three  new  subscribers;  the  fiur  copies,  of  that  volume  only,  being  thus  supplied  for 
ten  dollars. 

General  Regulations  adopted  by  the  Editwial  Coiivention. 

The  following  resolutions  of  the  Editorial  Convention  of  Virginia,  will  hereafter  form  part  of  the  Condi- 
tions of  the  Farmers'  Register,  and  will  be  strictly  observed. 

1.  **A11  subscriptions  shall  hereafter  be  considered  as  incurred  and  due  in  advance,  and  for  a  year's  publica- 
tion, unless  specially  ordered  for  a  shorter  time,  and  paid  for  in  advance  for  that  shorter  time,  when  so  or- 
dered. 

2.  "No  publication  shall  be  sent  to  the  order  of  any  new  and  unknown  subscriber,  unless  paid  for  in  advance, 
or  satisfkctory  reference  be  made  to  some  known  and  accessible  person  in  regard  to  the  suMcriber  or  his  pay- 
ment But,  in  case  of  an  order  fbr  a  publication,  withbut  payment,  from  a  new  subscriber  who  is  unacquaint-r 
ed  with  the  conditions,  a  single  number  may  be  sent,  oontainii;^,  or  accompanied  by,  a  copy  of  this 
regulation. 

8.  "The  naniel  of  all  subscribers,  whose  ability  to  pay  may  be  unknowii  to  the  publisher,  and  whsi  may  re- 
main indebted  on  open  account  at  the  end  of  two  years,  from  the  time  when  the  advanced  payment  was  due» 
shall  be  erased  from  the  list  of  subscribers."        [i2«fo/u/ion<  of  the  Editorial  Conventian  of  r#. 
April  12th,  1838. 

*  For  reasons  which  will  be  hereafter  stated,  it  ia  designed  to  condade  the  present  volame  on  Vteemher  31, 1838—by  issotag 
two  numbers  in  advance  of  the  regular  tunes  of  pabiieation.  Therefore,  the  next  and  suceeeMag  volumes  will  begin  yKifh  the 
year.    This  change  of  time  will  be  convenient  in  many  respecHiy  and  is  especially  reqiiire4  fe^r  aii'agiJi|ettltand  Joaniail« 
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THE  MARYLAND 

SILK  COMPANY, 

OF  BALTIMORE. 
OffefJoTBOfi 
99,00e  Morns  Multicaolis,  or  Chinese  MiiIberTjrTteee. 
Ipteee  Alpine  Mulberry  Tceee,  seleeted  with  em* 
5,<Kl!0i>C«ntQn        do.  do. 

5,000  Rose  of  Lombardy    do. 
10,000  Other  varieties.    Apply  to 

LUTHER  J.  COX,  Pre^. 


Nov.  l--it9t 


Commerce  street,  Baltimore. 


Mulberry  Trees,  &jc-. 

FOR  SALE. 

%^  j^0  The  subscribers,  indep^ixdent.  of 
4E|kHK^  their  interest  i&  the  Molbeny  Nerse- 
^Kk^^K^  T/  ^*  &^  Bellona  Arsenal,  for  which, 

with  theiiipartnes  tbere^  dne>  ptovif 
sioA  has  been  made  as  to  the  fully 
sustaining  that  Nunenr,  the  growth 
of  Silk,  £c.  have  still  tor  sale  whole 
Trees  and  Roots  and  Cuttings  of  the 
gemmt.  Moms  .Mnltiftaulia,  or  Chi-. 

'nes*  Molberry,  all  end  every  psdrt"^ 

which  they  will  warrant  as  genuine,  fully  matured,  and 


grown  irom  Roots  or  Cuttings  otrik.  Oc^  Not  even  a 
su^>ected  particle  will  beofiered  lor  sale.  They  woulii. 
however,  prefer  selling  the  remaining  puts  of  the 
whole  Trees,  the  Roots  and  Cnttinge,  still  indisposed 
of,  to  those  persons  who  wish  te  g»ow  ttwm  in  this 
section  of  eouotry. 

In  <tfaenr  visits  to  the  northern  states,  dntnr  the  yzst 
summer  and  antomn^  they  theorixt  it  best  to  tnhiii 
theur  ttunesieftof  the  Morns  MulBeauGs  Tree,  by  aid- 
ing some  of  the  meet  approved  kinds  of  other  Mul  berry , 
held  in  very  Jiigh  esteem  by  sevefal  of  the  most  judi- 
cioas  and  soccMfol  growers  of  tbe  north,  and  for  tr»t 
purpose  bought,  perhaps,  moro  than  they  stand  in  n^ei 
of  tor  their  own  nurseries,  of  the  foUowlng  kir<<L<. 
which  are  well  suited  for  the  colder  climates  of  ihi 
nPrtbJAd  west— Metr  genuineness  is  warranted. 
Say  the  Alpine, 
the  Canton  and 
tbe  Brassa,  together  with 
the  Multicaulis,  nnmed  above,  that 
will  be  sold  on  reasonable  terms:    Apply  to 

THf  8.  PLBA8ANTB,  Bellona,  or 
HENRY  CLARKE,  Richmond. 
,    Dee.  1— 2ffireta 

JOB   PRISTTZSrO 

^  the  Office  of  the  jFomerf'  Segtsier. 
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After  the  cocoons  have  beeo  properly  cured,  as 
described,  either  by  baking  or  the  application  of 
heat  in  any  other  way,  they  shoufd  be  spread  oat 
in  a  dry  airy  room,  that  the  moisture  of  the  chry- 
salis may  evaporate,  and  should  be  thus  kept  till 
wanted  (or  reeling  or  transportation.  I  have 
known  cocoons  to  be  ruined  by  the  moisture  of 
the  chrysalis,  when  merely  thrown  into  barrels 
and  boxes.  When  intended  for  transportation,  or 
to  be  sent  to  any  distance,  after  the^  have  been 
thoroughly  dried,  they  may  be  put  mto  barrels, 
boxes,  or  baskets,  but  must  not  be  packed  so  as  to 
indent  the  cocoons.  The  best  way  is,  to  fill  the 
vessel,  and  gently  settle  them  down,  by  shaking 
and  slight  priessure.  If  the  cocoons  are  indenteo, 
they  are  very  difficult  to  reel,  and  if  flattened,  they 
cannot  be  reeled  at  all ;  and,  of  course,  are  worth- 
less, except  fur  carding.  In  very  damp  weather, 
(he  room  in  which  the  cocoons  are  kept,  ought 
to  have  a  fire  made  in  it  to  dry  the  air,  and  the 
cocoons  should  be  siirred  up,  once  a  day,  during 
the  continuance  of  such  weather;  as  they  are 
very  apt  to  absorb  moisture  from  the  atmosphere. 

No.  3. 

Reding,  ttoisiing,  Meaning,  4rc. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  whole  business  of  silk-making,  that  of  reel- 
ing the  cocoons — without  which  a)l  the  previous 
operations  will  have  been  worthless.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  thousands  of  persons  who  have  begun  the 
culture  of  silk,  under  high  hopes  and  expectations, 
have  been  arrested  in  their  progress  by  what  they 
called  insurmountable  difficulties,  and  abandoned 
the  business  in  despair — there  beinff,  heretofore, 
no  market  for  the  sale  of  cocoons.  In  vain,  have 
they  been  exhorted  to  persevere  m  the  trial  with 

Eatience  and  industry  for  a  few  days — in  vain 
ave  they  been  told,  that  the  devotion  of  one 
iveek*8  time  and  half  a  dozen  pounds  of  cocoons, 
would  be  sufficient  to  teach  them  the  art.  The 
process  seems  so  tedious,  the  result  so  trifling, 
that,  after  a  few  hours'  trial,  they  give  it  up,  and 
thus  ends  their  career  in  the  culture  of  silk.  More 
than  one  thousand  such  instances  have  come  un- 
der my  immediate  notice — I  might,  I  am  sure,  say 
several  thousands,  including  all  with  whom  I  have 
had  intercourse  personally,  or  by, letter.  Among 
them  all,  not  more  than  one  in  twenty,  have  been 
induced  to  persevere,  until  they  learned  to  reel  at 
all,  and  not  probably  one  in  fifty  until  they  learned 
to  reel  well.  But  for  the  encouragement  of  those 
who  wish  to  learn  to  reel,  I  can  and  do  assure 
them,  that,  when  any  intelligent  persons  have  per- 
severed for  one  week,  they  have  invariably  become 
expert  reelers  in  that  time,  and  many  of  them 
even  in  less  time.  Any  pereon,  therefore,  that 
will  devote  one  week,  and  five  or  six  pounds  of 
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eocoons,  steadily  and  perse veringly  to  the  object, 
will  be  certain  of  accomplishing  it.  It  requires  al- 
most Job-like  patience,  but  patience  was  never 
better  paid  for.  Liet  this  be  an  invariable  rule 
with  all  Who  would  learn  to  reel :  Take  five  or 
six  pounds  of  cocoons,  and  set  apart  one  week  of 
time,  with  a  determination  to  waste  all  the  co- 
coons, if  necessary,  and  to  allow  of  no  interrup- 
tion, during  the  time,  and  then  go  a-head.  If  in 
two  or  three  hours  you  find  yourself  making  a 
good  thread,  all  the  better ;  but  don't  be  discou- 
raged if  you  presently  find  that  thread  becominff 
worthless  fiom  some  cause  or  other,  but  take  it  on 
the  reel,  and  begin  anew.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
young  woman  learning  to  spin  cotton,  wool,  or 
flax,  even  in  one  week^  trial  1  Why,  then,  ex- 
pect to  perform  a  much  nicer  operation  by  iniui" 
tion  ?  Persevere,  then,  and  you  will  learn.  Per- 
severance, in  a  learner  of  reeling,  is  the  great  thing 
needful ;  and  it  is  sure  of  its  reward.  Let  roe, 
for  further  encouragement,  inform  young  begin- 
ners, that  I  have  taught  many  persons  to  reel  by 
writing  one  letter  to  them,  describing  the  process. 
Many  persons  now  maintain  themselves  by  mak* 
ing  sewing-silk,  who  never  had  any  other  instruc- 
tions than  these  letters. 

,,  The  REEL,  most  proper  for  the  purpose,  has 
heretofore  been  the  one  established  by  the  Itnliau 
government,  called  the  Piedmontese  reel.  Its 
construction  is  peculiar ;  and  it  secures  several 
points  deemed  important  in  raw  silk.  By  a  pecu- 
liar vibration  of  a  particular  part,  it  lays  the 
threads  cross-ways  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent 
adhesion  by  means  of  the  still  wet  gum.  It  reels 
two  threads  at  a  time,  and  they  are  so  wound 
around  each  other  in  passing  up  to  the  bars  of  the 
reel,  that  they  compress  each  other  into  a  perfectly 
cylindrical  wiry  thread,  without  twisting — which 
ifl  important,  as  the  raw  silk  can  then  be  used  as 
flax,  or  twisted  more  or  less  to  suit  the  various 
purposes  for  which  it  may  be  wanted.  Our  coun- 
trymen, however,  seem  to  have  abandoned,  or 
rather  rejected  f for  they  have  never  used  them 
much)  these  reels,  and  are  using  varioii  kinds  of 
new  construction.  Almost  every  person  that  has 
done  any  thing  at  all  in  making  silk,  has  invented 
"a new  reel" — a  "neweilk-reeler  and  twister;" 
a  "  machine  to  reel  and  twist  silk  at  the  same 
time,"  &c.,  &c.  i  am,  however,  very  much  in- 
clined to  the  opinion,  that  for  all  commercial  pur- 
poses, the  silk  must  be  reeled  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  produced  by  the  Piedmontese  reel,  and 
that,  or  some  reel  producing  the  same  result, 
must  ultimately  be  adopted  by  us.  All  staple  ar- 
ticles of  commerce  must  have  some  fixed  cnarac- 
ter  as  a  standard,  all  deviations  from  which  dete- 
riorate its  quality.  Silk  reeled  by  the  newly  con- 
structed machines  will  do  well  enough,  and  as 
well  as  any,  for  sewing  silk,  and  for  other  manu- 
factures at  home,  and  in  our  own  looms  ;  but  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  at  large,  it  must  be  of  a 
character  and  quality  to  meet  the  expectations, 
and  to  conform  to  the  customs  of  the  manufactu- 
rers there.  Why  does  ihe  raw  silk  of  China  sell 
in  Europe  so  much  lower  than  that  of  Piedmont  1 
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Simply  bocau0e  it  ie  not  reeled  like  the  latter.  I 
malce  theiie  remaricfi,  here,  merely  lor  the  purpoee 
of  recording  ray  opinion  on  thie  point,  fully  be- 
lieving that  the  time  will  come,  when  all  other 
reels  and  machines  than  that  of  Piedmont,  or  those 
producing  the  same  reeults,  will  be  abandoned  hi 
this  country,  except  for  domestic  use,  lor  which 
the  newly  invented  machines  are  admirably  adapt- 
ed. The  best  I  have  examined  is  fiR0OK9i\ 
They  cost  about  840,  and  can  be  obtained  of  the 
inventor,  Adam  firuoks,  South  Scituate,  Massa- 
chusetts. Reels  of  the  Piedmontese  construction, 
can  be  obtained  in  Philadelphia,  but  I  am  not  in 
possession  of  the  address  of  the  pcr^n  who 
makes  them  at  this  time.    They  cost  ^l^  to  820. 

PsBPARATIONb     FO&     BEBLING. — A     Small 

portable  lurnace,  with  some  burning  charcoal,  is 
very  useful  for  keeping  the  water  hot,  and  should 
always  be  used.  On  this,  place  a  copper  or  tin 
vessel,  broad  and  flat,  say  six  inches  deep,  18 
inches  long,  and  12  inches  wide.  Fill  the  vessel 
with  hot  water,  not  quite  boiling,  and  put  into  the 
water  two  or  three  dozen  cocoons,  from  which  fit 
Ihe  loose  tow  has  been  taken.  With  a  small 
wisp  of  broom-straw,  stir  the  cocoons  about,  oe- 
easionally  raising  the  wisp  to  see  if  the  end  of  a 
fibre  has  attached  itself  to  it,  and  if  such  is  the 
case,  take  the  fibre  in  the  leR  hand,  and  proceed 
again,  as  before,  stirring  the  cocoons  with  the 
Wisp,  and  securing  the  fibres  in  the  lef\  hand, 
until  you  have  got  fifteen  or  twenty ;  then  attach 
them  to  the  bar  of  the  reel,  and  let  an  attendant 
turn  the  reel  rapidly.  Watch  the  cocoons  care- 
fiiUy,  so  that  you  mav  observe  if  they  run  or  un- 
wind well.  If  you  observe  any  of  them  drawn  up 
out  of  the  water,  the  water  is  not  hot  enough  ;  if 
the  fibres  come  off  the  cocoons  in  burs  or  clustenr, 
the  water  is  too  hot.  In  the  former  case  you  must 
increase  the  heat  of  the  water  by  pouring  into  the 
pan  some  boiling  water ;  in  the  latter  case  you 
must  cool  it,  by  putting  in  cold  water.  The  great 
difficulty,  in  reeling,  consists  in  ascertaining  the 
proper  degree  of  heat  of  the  water,  required  (or 
difi^nt  parceki  of  cocoons.  Some  cocoons  re- 
quire the  water  to  he  onlv  of  blood-heat ;  and 
others  of  all  degrees  from  blood-heat  to  near  the 
boiling  point.  But  a  liitle  experience  will  teach 
the  de|{ree  of  heat  required,  so  that  the  reeler  will 
know  m  »  moment  whether  the  water  is  of  a  pro- 
per temperature. 

When  you  have  got  as  many  fibres  running  on 
the  reel  as  you  require,  you  roust  still  sit  at  the 
pan  with  the  wisp,  catching  other  fibres;  for  if  the 
feel  is  turned  with  the  proper  rapidity,  it  will  re- 
quire you  to  be  constantly  attaching  new  fibres  to 
enpply  the  place  of  those  that  have  broken,  or  ez- 
hausted  cocoons.  The  fibres  are  readily  attached 
to  the  thread  as  it  is  ruiming,  by  merely  throwing 
the  ends  of  them  on  the  running  thread,  which 
immediately  adhere  by  means  of  the  gum. 

Thk  sumbbb  of  FIBRK8  in  the  thread  de- 
pends upon  the  purpose  lor  which  the  silk  is  intend- 
ed. For  sewing-silk  of  ordinary  quality,  about 
fifty  fibres  may  be  reeled  tog^ether ;  and  then  the 
threads  wilt  require  to  be  doubled,  so  that  from 
one  hundred  and  Bdf  to  two  hundred  fibres  are 
contained  in  an  ordinary  thread  of  sewing-silk. 
For  coarse  broad  goods,  tlie  same  number  may  be 
ffeeled ;  but  lor  the  finer  goods,  gauzes,  &c,  five 
to  ten  fibres  only,  or  lor  the  fioesti  only  two  fibres 
m  faded  together. 


If  the  learner  has  followed  the  above  instruc' 
tions,  he  has  probably  been  able  to  get  quite  a 
skein  or  hank  of  raw  silk  on  his  red.  I  am  sorry 
to  disappoint  him,  but  must  tell  him,  it  is  good  lor 
nothing.  I  was  desirous  ol*  enabling  him  to  get 
the  knack  of  catchloff  the  fibres;  attaching  then 
to  the  running  thread;  of  learning  the  proper  tem- 
perature of  the  water;  aiKl  giving  him  a  little  ex- 
perience in  nearly  winding  offti  parcel  of  cocoons, 
that  he  might  become  acquainted  with  the  out- 
lines of  the  art,  and  ffet  the  use  ofkiB  took.  As 
said  before,  the  silk  reeled  mere/y  as  above,  will 
generally  be  worthless — it  requires  more  care. 

If  the  Piedmontese  reel  be  used,  two  threads,  of 
ten  to  twenty  or  thirty  fibres  each,  are  attached  to 
the  reel  at  the  same  time,  and  kept  constantly  of 
the  same  number  of  fibres.  The  proper  number 
of  fibres  Is  obtained  as  before  directed;  brought 
together,  drawn  through  the  hand  to  dear  them 
of  motes  and  filth,  and  then  drawn  out  to  see  that 
they  run  well;  then  pass  them  through  the  e^e  of 
the  plate,  pass  the  two  threads  three  or  lour  times 
round  each  other,  separate  them  and  pass  theoi 
through  the  eyes  on  the  vibratinff  bar,  thenee  to 
the  bar  of  the  red ;  as  soon  as  they  are  attached 
to  the  latter,  let  the  attendant  turn  the  red  rapkll^, 
and  the  reeler  return  to  the  pan  to  provide  fibres  for 
those  cocoons  that  become  detached  or  exhausted. 

It  will  keep  the  reeler  pretty  busily  employed  la 
catching  fibres,  and  dexteroudy  throwing  the 
ends  upon  the  thread  as  it  passes  op,  to  keep  the 
proper  number  of  cocoons  nmntng  in  both  threads. 
keep  a  basket  of  cocoons  by  your  side,  and  put  in 
fresh  ones  to  supply  the  place  of  those  alretuy  in 
the  basin,  flom  time  to  time,  as  they  are  exhaust- 
ed. Take  care  that  there  be  not  too  many  in  the 
basin  at  the  same  time,  nor  too  few ;  as  in  the  Air- 
men case,  some  of  them  will  become  too  loose,  and 
in  the  latter,  the  reel  must  stop  till  the  fresh  ones 
are  soaked  enough  to  run  finely.  Observe  the 
following  rules  strictly:  Whatever  be  the  number 
of  fibres  you  begin  with,  keen  that  number  steadily 
in  the  thread,  that  it  may  oe  uniform  and  even  ; 
change  the  water  as  ofien  as  it  becomes  fod,  and 
always  use  perfectly  dear  rein  or  river  water,  let- 
ting It  stand  for  a  time  before  use,  that  the  sand, 
il  any  be  in  it,  mfty  settle  before  puttinir  it  into  the 
pan.  Wdl  or  spring  water  is  genenuly  too  hard 
for  the  purpose.  Avoid  all  carelessness  and  sloven- 
linees— and  remember  that,  carb  is  mobbt,  in 
reding  dik.  Let  it  be  borne  in  nsnd,  that  the 
value  of  dIk  is  ineroased  or  diminished  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  reeled,  very  materially.  One 
reeler  will  make  his  day's  work  in  reding  worth 
five  or  six  ddlars,  while  another  wHI  only  be  worth 
two  or  three  dollars,  both  reeling  the  same  quan- 
tity of  eocooDs.  Hence  the  value  of  care  and  at- 
tention. Attention  to  small  MATTBms,  too,  w 
hereof  the  utmost  importmice.  Indeed,  the  whole 
process  is  but  a  series  of  small,  very  small  mat- 
ters, no  one  of  whu^h  can  be  neglected  but  at  the 
expense  of  a  material  reduction  in  the  quallhr  of 
the  silk.  For  example,  if  the  water  be  too  not, 
the  thread  will  be  knotty,  from  the  kinks  or  burs 
of  the  fibre  that  run  up ;  if  it  be  foul,  from  aUowing 
the  shdls  of  the  chrysalids  to  remain  in  it,  the 
nik  will  be  covered  with  motes;  and  if  the  Dum- 
ber of  fibres  be  not  constantly  kept  the  same,  the 
thread  will  be  uneven ;  all  which  deteriorate  the 
qudity  of  the  dIk,  and  therefore  reduce  materially 
the  profit  of  the  day's  labor ;  but  all  which  can  be 
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pbviateri  without  difficulty,  by  strict  attentioD.  I 
need  not  harp  upon  this  subject  longer,  I  am  sure. 
Those  who  will  take  the  above  advice  will  profit 
by  it ;  those  who  will  uot)  will  be  forced  to  adopt 
it  bv  experienoev 

After  an  ordinary  sixed  skein  is  wound  upon  the 
bars  ot  the  reel)  it  w  to  be  taken  ofi*,  hung  up^  and 
Another  skein  commenced  in  the  same  manner. 
The  reel  generaHy  has  two  or  more  sets  dT  arme, 
and  when  a  skein  is  full,  the  arms  or  running  part 
of  the  reel  is  taken  ofi'  the  frame  and  set  aside  to 
dry  the  silk,  after  which  it  is  taken  from  the  bars, 
pTaced  upon  a  tho^  and  wound  on  to  bobbins ; 
when  any  number  of  the  bobbins  may  be  com- 
bined, called  doubling,  and  twisted  tc^ther  on  a 
common  tpimiing  wmel,  to  make  sewinfj  silk. 

If  it  be  intendM  lor  sale  in  the  state  ol  raw  silk, 
the  skeins  are  to  be  carefully  twilled  and  doubled, 
and  thus  brought  into  a  compact  fbnD>  tied  with  a 
vtriag,  and  thus  packed  up  for  market. 

Fw  BswiNO  SILK,  a  sufficient  number  of  bob- 
.  bins  am  to  be  combined  to  makeene  thread  of  sew- 
.  ing  siik,  twisted  on  a  common  wheel,  reeled  oiT 
into  hanks,  the  latter  twisted  partially,  and  fblded 
by  taking  two  or  three  tums^  as  in  preparing  com- 
mon yam  Ibr  dying,  put  into  some  perfectly  clear 
rain  t>r  river  water^  in  wiuch  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
<tf  good  country  soap  to  the  gallon  of  water  has 
been  dissolwd,  and  smnersoover  the  fire  three 
yr  four  hours,  or  unlil  the  silk  is  perfectly  freed  of 
its  -gum,  and  becomes  wbite.  It  must  then  be 
taricefi  oat,  rinsed  in  bet  rain  or  river  water,  and 
then  in  coM  water*.  In  this  operation  great  care 
•Bust  be  observed  to  dip  it  gently,  drawing;  it  to 
mnd  fro  in  the  water,  'so  as  not  to  get  the  silk  tan- 
filed,  or  in  a  snariv  It  is  then  to  be  hung  up  to 
dry  j«fter  wbich  It  may  be  doubled  and  twisted 
inKo  sewing  silk.  It  should  never  be  put  up  into 
Isft^ge  nkeins,  as  it  is  apt  to  get  tangled.  One  bun- 
dled threads  is  a  good  sized  «kein.  If  the  whole 
work  has  been  properiy  done,  the  silk  will  be  beau- 
ti/ully  white,  vnth  a  rich  gloss. 

Before  tbe  iest  twisting  for  sewing  silk,  if  to  be 
colored,  it  «iay  be  dyed  of  the  desired  color,  and 
then  twisted* 

Tlie  c^ve  directions  will  apply  to  all  kinds  of 
feehi  generally.  The  only  difference  consists  in 
the  finlowing  particulars.  With  Brooks"  and 
t»ther  pads  of  American  construction,  the  silk  is 
run  directly  upon  bobbins,  two  or  more  bobbins 
are  combined,  and  the  thread  produced  passes 
through  filers  and  is  thus  twisted;  it  is  then 
wound  upon  a  common  reel  into  hanks,  and  fblded 
for  blea<ming  by  boiling,  as  above  described. 

Broobs'  machine  is  said  to  reel  double  and  twist 
at  the  same  time ;  but  it  does  not  do  it  strictly 
«peaking«  The  thread  first  passes  on  to  the  bob- 
bins partially  twisted ;  when  the  bobtHns  are  full, 
the  tbread  from  two  or  more  of  them  is  combined, 
and  passed  through  the  machine  again,  when  it  is 
twisted  into  sewing  silk.  There  are  four  fliers  to 
this  machine,  two  are  used  for  reeling  and  the 
«ther  two  for  dout^ing  and  twisting  the  silk  that 
has  before  passed  through  the  other  fliers.  I 
think  it  were  better  to  use  all  the  fliera  for  reehng ; 
and  after  reeling  as  much  as  is  desired,  then  U> 
use  all  the  fliera  for  doubling  and  twisting.  For 
domestic  family  purposes,  this  machine  is  admira- 
bly adapted.  It  makes  excellent  sewing  silk  and 
thread  lor  knitting.  Large  establishments  wil^  of 
course  not  need  instmctioa  as  to  tha  masbinery  to 
be  used|  firom  me. 


Waste:  stlk,  perforated  and  imperfect  co- 
coons, may  be  easily  converted  to  useful  purposes. 
The  cocoons  are  to  be  cut  open  with  scissors,  the 
shell  of  the  chrysalis  taken  out,  and  the  cocoon,  t«.  - 
gather  with  all  other  waste  silk,  put  into  water, 
and  the  gum  extracted  as  above.  It  is  then  to  be 
rinsed,  dried,  picked  fine,  carded  and  spun  like 
flax-tow,  and  makes  most  beautiful  and  durable 
stockings  and  gloves.  The  better  method  is^  aAer 
the  gum  has  been  extracted,  to  take  the  mass  of 
fibre,  stretch  it  out,  and  cut  the  whole  into  pieces 
five  or  six  inches  long,  like  cutting  a  skein  ol  yam. 
The  fibres  are  then  not  too  long  Tor  the  operation 
of  carding. 

Concluding  Memarks^ 

I  have  now  given  all  the  instruction  necessary 
to  a  complete  domestic  silk  establishment;  such  as 
will  enable  every  farmer's  familv  to  pursue  the 
business  in  a  domestic  way,  and  to  make  it  the 
most  profitable  pin-moneu  affair  to  which  the 
young  ladies  can  possibf^  turn  their  attention, 
rndeed  all  they  make  from  it  will  be  so  much  clear 
gain ;  for  none  but  otherwise  idle  houra  need  be 
appropriated  to  it,  except  in  the  reefing,  and  in 
most  cases  not  even  in  that,  A  young  lady  in 
any  farmer^s  family,  can  thus  male  five  to  ten 
pounds  of  sewing  silk  or  knitting  silk,  or  raw  silk 
for  sale;  and  not  only  not  work  hard,  but  do 
scarcely  more  than  occupy  hours  that  wotud  other- 
wise hang  heavily  on  her  hands. 

I  feel  called  upon  by  the  peculiar  situation  I  oc- 
cupy, to  make  a  few  remarks  in  relation  to  tha 
pronts  and  prospects  of  the  silk-culture  in  tbe 
United  States.  I  have  said  before,  that  we  shall 
become  a  great  silk  producing  country^  that  ere 
k>ng  we  shall  supply  tne  ketones  of  £urope  with 
the  most  valuable  part  of  their  raw  silk,  as  we  do 
now  with  cotton.  This  I  conceive  nothing  can 
prevent.  That  we  shall  also,  in  the  course  of  no 
very  long  time^  become  the  manufacturera  and 
exporters  of  finished  silk  gpods,  is  cfeariy  inferri- 
ble from  the  firet  proposition.  From  this  h  wili 
of  course  be  inferred  tnat  I  consider  the  produc- 
tion of  silk,  in  all  its  branches,  aprofitable  busi- 
ness ;  and  I  do  so  consider  it.  My  experiments 
fbr  twelve  yean  past  have  clearly  satisfied  my 
mind  upon  this  point.  But  1  do  not  consider  it  as 
profitable  as  many  of  the  ardent  friends  of  the 
cause  would  make  us  befieve.  I  do  not  consider 
it  sufiiciently  profitable  to  authorize  fanners,  me- 
chanicsj  fawyen,  doctors,  and  merchants,  univer- 
sally to  abandon  their  old  and  well  understood 
pursuits,  to  enter  into  this,  whieh  they  do  not  un- 
derstand. It  is  undoubtedly  a  safe  and  a  lucrative 
business,  when  well  understood  and  well  pursued; 
but  that  anv  bodf^  can  give  up  his  ordinary  occu- 
pation, step  into  this,  and  niafte  his  fortune  by  it, 
Uke  the  drawing  of  a  prize  in  a  lottery,  must  not 
be  expected,  we  ofien  see  calculations  made  of 
the  amount  of  money  that  can  t>e  made  firom  an 
acre  of  ground.  All  such  are  clearly  fallacious. 
No  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  them,  simply 
because  tbe  business  has  not  been  sufficiently 
practised  in.  this  country  to  afibrd  any  good 
grounds  for  them.  Andthen,  ag[ain^  as  laSor  with 
us  IS  more  costly  than  land,  it  is  more  proper  to 
inquire  bow  much  §ach  handeBSi  make,  especial- 
ly as  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  value  of  ti^a 
silk  is  derived  from  the  iabor  expended  in  its  pro- 
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duetioD.    But  no  evtimate  can  be  made  even  of 
the  profits  of  labor  in  consequence  of  our  want  of 
experience,    fiut  that  we  shall  ever  realize  the 
great  profits  from  this  bosiness  that  we  are  con* 
tinaally  told  we  shall,  seems  improbable  from  the 
very  nature  of  things.    Why,  if  such  great  pro- 
fits can  be  made  from  the  culture  of  silk  as  81000 
to  82000,  from  an  acre  of  ground,  and  that  too, 
as  we  are  told,  with  very  little  labor,  and  to  the 
extent  of  as  many  acres  as  we  please,  why,  I  ask, 
are  not  France  and  Italy,  nay  all  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, where  silk  has  been  made  for  ages,  univer- 
sally engaged  in  the  business?    Why  are  they 
continually  purchasinff  the  raw  silks  of  the  east 
for  their  ractories?    Will  any  people  import  an 
article  for  consumption  that  they  can  produce  at 
borne  at  less  costt    Labor  is  cheaper  there  than 
here,  and  consequently  one  would  suppose  they 
could  make  as  much  profit  by  the  silk  culture  as 
we  can.    It  is  true  we  have  several  important  ad- 
vantages over  every  other  country.    We  have  a 
climate  better  adapted  to  it;  our  people  are  more 
enterprising  and  industrious;  we  can  use  the  mo- 
ras multicaulis,  (which  they  cannot,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  getting  over  ancient  prejudices, 
and  of  substituting  it  (or  their  already  established 
trees  of  other  kinds.)    But  we  have  also  our  dis- 
advantages, the  principal  of  which  is  the  cost  of 
labor.    We  cannot  expect  to  do  much  more  with 
our  advantages  than  to  make  them  ofiset  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  cost  of  our  labor.    Suppose, 
however,  we  do  realize  double  the  profits  that 
they  do;  even  then  we  shall  not  make  any  thing 
like  the  profit  we  are  told  we  shall.    If  the  silk- 
growers  of  Europe  made  any  thing  more  than  a 
good  living  business  of  it,  every  body  there  would 
immediately  go  into  it;  for  there,  as  well  as  here, 
and  every  where  else,  all  very  profitable  profes- 
sions, or  trades,  are  sure  to  be  immediately  filled 
with  occupants,  and   thus  overdone.     Another 
view.    If  the  business  was  so  very  profitable,  the 
prices  of  the  article  would  speedily  be  reduced  by 
competition,  until  it  afforded  a  fair  profit  merely. 
It  is  so  in  all  other  branches  of  trade — why  not  in 
thisi    The  French  and  Italians  are  surely  as  ca- 
pable of  estimating  the  value  of  things  as  we  are. 
If  silk  can  be  made  for  four  dollars  a  pound,  and 
it  costs  six  dollars  to  import  it,  we  mav  be  sure 
that  it  will  be  made,  not  purchased.    These  re- 
marks are  not  made  to  discourage  persons  from 
going  into  the  culture  of  silk;  but  rather  to  pre- 
vent disappointment  in  those  who  are  led  astray 
by  over  sanguine  estimates.    I  find  myself  placed 
in  a  singular  predicament.   For  many  years  past 
I  have  been  urging  this  business  upon  public  at- 
tention, and  doing  all  I  could  to  induce  our  people 
to  go  into  it;  now,  on  the  contrary,  I  feel  called 
upon  to  restrain  the  spirit  I  have  heretofore  spurred 
to  action.    In  this  I  anticipate  that  I  shall  be  ac- 
cused of  inconsistency.    But,  if  I  am  property  un- 
derstood, no  such  fault  will  be  discovered.    Now, 
as  heretofore,  I  ur^  upon  farmers  every  where  to 
introduce  the  busmess  into  their  domestic  afifain. 
Let  the  people  of  the  poor-land  districla  of  the 
old  states  introduce  it  there.    It  will  be  as  profita- 
ble, if  not  more  so,  than  the  cotton  crops,  and 
grain  crops  of  other  and  more  favored  districts, 
and  will  thus  serve  to  equalize  the  productions  of 
all  parti  of  our  countjy.    The  old  worn-out  lands 
of  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  &c.,  can- 
not by  any  poaaibility  be  put  to  a  more  profitabte 


use.  But  neither  in  this  nor  in  any  olher 
where  it  is  made  an  exclusive  business,  must  it  be 
expected  that  enormous  profits  are  to  be  made* 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  gr$at  prqfiU  ciuaMi 
be  made  in  any  business  for  any  great  length  of 
time,  simply  because  every  body  will  go  into  it, 
overdo  it,  and  thus  reduce  its  profits  to  a  mere 
living  rale.  With  these  remarks  I  take  leave  of 
the  subject.  Giumow  B.  Skith. 


From  the  AboIcsb 
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LaiiUid€  90^ 
Odobtr  16,  1838. 

Sir^l  woold  not  give  one  solid  oocm 
perience  lor  a  whole  ton  of  theory.  I  have  an  ies- 
nouse,  the  pit  of  which  is  64  feet,  the  earth  thrown 
out  raised  a  good  mound  2^  feet  mors,  nmking  9 
fiset  to  the  bottom,  which  is  a  tolerably  dryr  sand. 
It  was  for  many  yean  a  pit  with  a  pen  inside, 
made  of  flat  pieces  of  mauled  oak — the  earth  came 
to  the  back  of  the  logs.  In  the  centre  of  the  bot- 
tom there  was  what  was  called  a  dry  well — that  is, 
a  round  hole  a  loot  deep,  of  which  I  have  never  per- 
ceived the  advantage.  The  same  kind  of  mauled 
pieces  laid  on  the  bottom,  formed  the  floor— the 
pen  was  about  11  ieet  souare  in  the  dear,  with  a 
capacity  of  about  one  thousand  cahks  feet.  A 
thatch  of  corn  tops  on  poles,  formed  the  rool  and 
cover,  with  a  door  of  entrance  into  the  north  end. 
This  house  used  to  hold  about  from  80  to  85  com- 
mon sized  ox-cart-loads ;  the  ice  pounded  from  the 
si2e  of  a  walnut  to  a  brick. — It  generally  kept  ice 
till  the  middle  of  August,  and  then  left  us  man 
disagreably  off*,  than  if  we  had  not  enjoyed  ^t  at 
all.  It  was  near  the  poultry  yard,  and  the  Uame 
was  laid  on  the  poor  hens,  which,  fond  of  a  cool 
place  to  nest  in  midsummer,  used  to  scratch  holes  in 
the  bottom  of  the  thatch,  and  let  in  the  rain  waler. 
This  was  oi\en  one  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  ice,  but 
not  the  only  one.  The  fact  was  too  well  estab- 
lished, the  ice  seldom  reached  Septefdber—and  I 
became  fully  convinced  that  thoprindpal  reason  of 
tlieeariyloss  was,  that  the  mass  ofioewas  too 
small.  The  rats  also  plagued  us  veiy  much  in 
the  chief  use  of  a  country  ice-house,  the  preser- 
vation of  fresh  provision. 

I  determined  to  endeavour  to  remedy  ail  the 
faults.  With  this  view,  the  old  work,  now  much 
out  of  repair,  was  broken  up — ^the  pit  enlarged 
10  16  feet  by  24,  in  which  a  9  inch  brick  wall  was 
run  up  to  6  inches  above  the  mund,  and  the 
floor  was  paved  two  bricks  thick — ^the  pit  was 
then  14^  feet  by  221  feet  in  the  clear;  and  8} 
feet  deep  to  the  surt'ace  of  the  earth.  On  the 
pavement  I  laid  four  sills,  on  which  I  raised  a 
frame,  11  feet  by  19  feet  in  the  clear,  with  sleep- 
ers 6  inches  deep,  resting  on  the  pavement.  The 
top  of  the  frame  even  with  the  brick  woric. — ^A 
tight  floor  of  good  plank  was  laid,  and  the  irame 
planked  up  tight  on  the  inside. 

This  plank  pen,  or  pit,  is  11  feet  by  19  in  the 
clear.  There  is  of  course,  a  space  of  about  20 
inches  all  round,  between  the  piank  and  the  hiick 
work. 

The  design  in  making  the  pit  obloQg,  waa  to 
take  ofi*  7  reet  of  one  end,  and  appropriate  it  to 
milk  in  the  summer  aeason-*bu(  having  a  osol 
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ly  with  ice,  m  0000  as  the  ke  begim  to  shriiik 
Ikkd  and  leave  the  sides  of  the  pit,  this  regular 
vacancy  caa  be  well  crammed  witndf^  straw,  and 
if  this  straw  get  damp,  it  can  be  easilv  taken  oat 
and  changed.  But  if  the  straw  had  been  put  io 
the  ice,  it  would  take  up  more  space,  and  from 
its  inPBgular  stuffing,  would  be  found  much  more 
difficult  to  remove,  should  it  become  damp  or 
mouldy. 

About  the  last  of  February,  the  mass  of  ieeis 
covered  over  with  dry  straw,  not  less  than  three 
ieet  thick,  and  if  straw  is  plenty,  the  house  from 
the  ice  to  the  joist  is  filled  with  it.    It  is  cooai-. 
dered  very  necessary  to  keep  it  wrapped  under  a 
thick  coat  of  straw,  sedffe  or  dry  leaves.    Should 
the  straw  next  the  ice  oecome  damp,  be  careful 
not  to  expose  the  ice  to  the  air,  but  begin  at  one 
end,  and  let  the  damp  straw  be  pulled  out— and 
the  next  straw  above,  which  is  not  only  dry,  but 
cool,  be  Buifered  to  settle  down  on  the  ice.    It 
you  have  more  dry  straw,  let  as  much  as  was  taken 
out  wet  be  brought  and  put  on  the  top  of  the 
straw  in  the  house— <or  let  the  damp  straw  be  dried 
and  suno^  and  then  returned  on  the  too  of  the 
stmw  in  the  house.    Never  think  of  chan|nfig^ 
the  whole  mass  of  straw  on  the  ice  at  one  tmie, 
by  bringing  fresh  jitraw  from  the  barn  yard,  for 
this  dry  straw  from  the  barn-yard  will  always  be 
of  a  much  warmer  temperature  than  your  ice,, 
and  will  be  sure  to  melt  it  very  much. 

The  advantages  of  packing  ice  in  the  above 
mode,  over  the  eoramon  metMi  oC  pounding 
into  small  lumps,  are  many,  and  striking.    In  the ' 
finst  place,  if  the  ice  be  thoee  inches  thick,  or 
more,  it  can  be  stowed  quicker  wkh  the  same 
hands.    Again,  you  can  peck  miieh  more  ice  in 
the  same  space — my  house  that  used  to  be  filled 
with  ferty-eigbt  ex««art-loads  of  ice  when  pound- 
ed, has  ofVen  taken  in  seventy  of  the  same  sized 
loads,  w^en  padsed  in  the  whole  cake^and  thi» 
will  not  appear  at  all  surprising  upon  a  moment's 
reflection.    By  pounding,  you  do  not  pack  it; 
but  infinitely  multiply  £e  nores  and  crevices*- 
any  miller  knows,  thfUt  a  busnel  of  com  when  pul- 
verized, or  ground  into  fine  meal,  will  measure  out 
not  iar  short  of  a  bushel  and  a  hall.    Any  wood- 
cutter knows,  that  a  cord  of  round  logs,  aav  a  foot 
diameter,  with  the  insteratiees  filled  with  smalt 
round  wood,  if  the  logs  be  split  or  mauled  into 
marketable  wood,  will  measure  near  a  cord  and 
a  half  fair  measure.    But,  sir,  I  will  ffive  you  an 
example  exactly  in  point,  and  which,  at  least,, 
any  countryman  can  try.    Recollect,  /wundtng 
ice  is  very  far  from  paMng  it.    It  is  not  com- 
pressible like  flour  in  a  barrel  under  the  action  of 
the  packer,    l^ake  an  ear  of  com,  roll  it  in  half 
a  sheet  of  paper — let  the  paper  come  just  even 
with  the  but,  or  large  end  of  the  ear,  and  an 
inch  or  two  beyond  the  small  end— twist  the  pa- 
per at  the  small  end,  nnd  tie  it  with  a  string  all 
round  so  that  when  the  ear  is  drawn  out.  the  pa- 
per will  form  the  exaet  case  of  it.    Draw  the 
ear,  shell  it,  and  return  the  grains  into  the  paper 
case.    If  the  ear  is  of  the  gourd  seed,  or  of  a 
kind  having  long  grains  and  a  smell  cob,  the 
grains  which  will  lav  packed  exactly  like  the 
slippery  hard-pounded  iee,  wiU  tie  found  nearly 
to  fiU  the  paper  ease,  notwithstanding  the  whdie 
cob  has  been  wittidrawn. 
If,  sir,  ^ott  are  not  now  convinced  that  seventy 
IVkannsif  the  fiit  be  filled  aolidlyand  eotiie-lioads  of  toe  can  be  packed  where  foity-eight  onfy 


which  keeps  milk  pretty  well,  this  was  ne- 
ver done ;  and  the  whole  pit  containing  upwards 
of  IfiOO  cubic  feet,  has  been  used  for  ice. 

Above  ground,  upon  the  brick  work,  there  is 
a  frame  house  24  feet,  by  16  feet  and  5  or  6  feet 
pitch.  This  house  is  but  half  boxed,  and  the  air 
H  freely  admitted  between  the  main  and  false 
plates.  There  is  an  upper  floor  laid  on  the  joists, 
except  a  space  about  2  feet  by  6  in  the  centre. 
Directly  over  this  space  there  is  an  aperture  6 
Ieet  by  6  or  8  inches,  in  the  ridge  of  the  roof, 
over  which  aperture  there  is  a  bonnet  to  keep  the 
rain  out  The  sides  and  the  ends  from  the  aper- 
ture In  the  floor,  to  that  in  the  roof,  are  planked, 
BO  as  to  prevent  any  opening  between  thcloA  and 
this  centre  ventilator.  Bv  these  contrivances,  the 
loA  is  kept  stowed  full  of  straw  to  produce  more 
than  Ihe .  coolness  of  a  thatched  roof,  and  yet  the 
air  has  an  uninterrupted  passage  in  at  the  eaves, 
and  .out  at  the  ridge.  There  are  a  few  narrow 
•trips  of  plank  nail^  a  foot  apart  on  the  innersides 
of  the  studs — and  the  space  between  (he  weather- 
boarding  and  the  strips  is  also  filled  with  straw. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  house  there  are  trees, 
which  break  the  nys  of  the  mid-day  sun  from 
the  roo£  The  body  of  the  house  u  kqit  white 
and  eoraetimes  the  roof. 

When  first  used,  the  space  between  the  bricks 
and  planks  was  kept  dear  ^  with  the  idea  that 
the  air  would  prevent  the  damp  from  the  earth 
and  bricks  goin^  to  the  planks— but  experience 
has  fully  proved  tn  this  latitude,  that  from  the  last 
of  February  the  air  should  be  kept  as  far  from 
your,  mass  of  ice  as  possible.  For  several  yean 
this  space  has  been  kept  well  filled  with  dry 
straw.  We  have  ice  in  thk  house,  at  this  time, 
and  since  it  has  been  packed  in  the  manner  now 
pursued,  it  has  not  been  unusual  to  have  ice,  till 
we  has  again  returned. 

The  iflUMie  of  patting  the  ice  up,  is  considered 
very  material,  and  is  as  follows.  The  space  be- 
tween the  bricks  and  planks  is  examined,  and 
seen  to  be  well  packed  with  dry  straw— the  plank 
pit  ia  made  perfectly  clean.  The  ice  is  brought 
mas  large  cakes  as  can  be  conveniently  handfed, 
and  in  as  regular  squares  or  oblongs,  as  they  ean 
be  conveniently  cut  and  broken  by  the  eye  and 
axe.  These  cakes  are  laid  upon  the  naked  pbink 
floor  of  the  pit,  leaving  as  small  joints  ana  de- 
vices between  as  possible.  A  trough  or  old  canoe 
is  placed  near  the  door  of  the  house— into  this 
the  small  pieces  and  broken  bits  are  put  and  pul- 
veriaed  qmte  fine,  and  the  crevices  between  the 
b^er  of  cakes  is  well  filled  with  it;  thesur&ce 
of  the  cakes  being  kept  clean.— A  second  layer 
of  cakes  is  than  laid  down,  and  the  crevices 
filled  as  before— and  this  sunple  method  is  conti- 
nued till  the  pit  is  full.  A  very  little  care  will 
keep  .the  surface  of  each  layer  level,  and  the 
whole,  will  go  in  as  solid  as  a  piece  of  stone-ma- 
aon'a  work. 

No  straw  is  put  on  the  floor  under  the  ice;  be- 
cause experience  has  prov^  it  is  not  necessary, 
and  because  if  it  should  become  wet,  and  need  to 
he  removed  ever  so  much,  it  cannot  be  got  at.  Nor 
is  these  any  put  between  the  side  planks  .of  the 
pit  and  the  ice  at  the  time  of  packing,  because  it 
IB  not  then  necessary,  nor  can  it  be  well  done  at 
that  time.— With  all  possible  care  the  strew  will 
mix  with  the  toe  and  be  put  in  irregulariy. — 
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will  stow  when  poanded— nothing  need  be  eaid  to 
attempt  to  convince  you  that  a  man  containing  the 
greater  number  ofload*,  will  keep  longer  than  one 
containing  onljr  the  lees  number.  But  this  ia  not 
aii^when  the  ice  comee  into  uee,  that  which  was 
packed  is  easily  raised  in  large)  native,  solid,  bnl- 
liant  lumps,  which  will  last  more  than  twice  as 
long,  after  being  brouffht  to  the  cooler,  kc.  as  that 
which  has  been  pounded. 

I  thought  I  would  have  given  you  the  sise  and 
plan  of  a  good  cheap  ice-nouse,  1  have  already 
trespassed  too  far  with  the  long  story  of  my  ei- 
perience.  Your  obedient  servant, 


From  the  Psany  If  apsise. 
THB  FORCST8  OF  AM  BAICA. 

Those  who  have  never  explored  the  primeval 
forests  of  America,  can  form  but  a  very  impeHect 
conception  of  the  depth  of  the  gloom  and  solemni- 
ty which  every-where  prevades  them.  Save  on 
aome  of  the  south-western  ridires,  such  as  inter- 
sect the  great  valley  of  the  Ohio  for  instance, 
where,  beneath  the  outspreading  branches  of  the 
oak,  the  chestnut,  the  walnut,  and  the  sycamore, 


rests  of  thie  character;  and  whose  aooff,if  ao^g 
they  have,  is  wild,  monotonous,  and  melancholy* 
Occasionally,  the  ear  is  startled  by  the  loud  tap- 
ping of  some  industrious  but  unmusical  wood' 
pecKer ;  and  even  in  the  depth  of  winter^  its  ra- 
pid hammering  may  be  heanl  from  afar,— for 
some  of  the  more  hardy  varieties  of  tftie  wood- 
pecker tribe  do  not  migrate  at  the  approach  of  the 
most  inclement  seasons.  Besides  the  lew  bink 
that  usually  frequent  these  forests,  they  ate  iaiia- 
bited  also  bv  playful  squirrels,  of  three  or  four  va^ 
rieiies;  their  haunts,  however,  being  generally 
confined  to  those  tracts  of  country  where  mast 
and  nuts  are  in  the  greatest  abundanee ;  for  in  all 
the  northern  regions  of  America  they  have  ur 
store  up  provisions  during  the  summer  and  ao- 
tunm,  on  which  they  have  to  depend  for  a  subsist* 
ence  through  a  long  and  rigorous  winter.  I  have 
already  enumeratM  all  of  animated  nature  that 
tends  to  lessen  the  gloom  and  londiness  of  the 
oak  and  beech  woods ;  for  the  larger  animahF 
which  are  found  there  are  but  rarely  seen :  and 
from  their  wild  and  savage  habits  and  disnositioos, 
the  heart  of  man  can  derive  no  pleaeofable  eym-^ 
pathies  or  feelings. 

I  have  described  these  forests  as  they  appear  k> 
him  who  explores  them  during  the  sonny 


you  find  spots  of  luxuriant  herbage,  and  myriads  of  summer:  but   when  the   eariy  fioots 
of  bright  and  beautiful  flowers,  alf  the  rest  of  the  aeared  the  mli^geof  the  oak  and  the  beech. 


intorminable  woods  that  1  ever,  in  my  devious 
rambles,  have  explored,  are  wholly  destitute  of 
herbage,  yielding  neither  grass  nor  flowen. 
Wherever  you  tread,  the  mirmce  of  the  ground  is 
thickly  strewn  with  decayed  and  decaying  leaves; 
and  dead  branches,  of  various  shapes  and  sizes, 
are  dailv  toppling  down  from  the  lofly  stems  to 
which  they  nave  belonged.  And  though  the 
winds  may  rage,  and  the  storm  may  beat,  in  the 
tops  of  the  taJl  forest-trees,  yet  there  reigns  an 
everiastJDg  stillness  near  the  surface  of  the  earth; 
not  a  breath  of  air  is  there  to  stir  the  light  and 
withered  leaves:  where  they  fall,  there  they  are 
suffered  to  moulder  and  decay.  The  boundless 
covenng  of  crisp  and  brown  leaves  becomes  par- 
tially enlivened  by  the  ffreen  of  the  young  seed- 
lings, which  spring  up  by  thousands  during  the 
summer  season;  but  as  the  all-vivifyin«2  influence 
of  the  glorious  orb  of  "light  and  life"  cannot 
reach  their  lowly  condition,  for  the  most  part  they 
pine  and  die,  their  places  being  supplied  with  ano- 
ther crop  of  these  "annuals"  each  suct^eding 
summer. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  varie- 
ties of  timber-trees  found  in  the  vast  wildernesses 
of  America;  yet  there  is,  in  almost  every  section  of 
the  country,  some  predominant  species,  from 
which  the  woods  acquire  their  appropriate  name 
and  character.  The  chief  of  thMe  may  be  com- 
prised in  the  four  following,  namely,— <oak-wood^, 
beech- woods,  pine- woods,  and  oeaar-ewarope,  or 
barreas.  All  these  forests  ahe  gloomy,  but  they 
have  their  comparative  degrees  of  depth  of  shade: 
the  oak-woods  being  the  least  dark,  because  of  the 
trees  standing  further  apart;  the  beech-woods  in 
the  next  degree;  and  then  comes  the  sullen  pine; 
and,  iasdy,  the  sombre  cedar.  When  the  son  is 
in  ito  meridional  summer  splendor,  a  quiet,  chaste 
and  meftow  light  is  admitted  through  the  veil  of 
pale  green  and  semi-transparent  finliage  of  the 
oak  and  heech  woods.    At  that  season,  too,  a  few. 


the  autumnal  tempests  have  scattered  the  leavea 
of  the  walnut,  the  ash,  and  the  maple,— the  light 
of  dav  is  more  freely  admitted  through  the  k>f^ 
branches  of  the  forest  trees.    But  the  birds  of 
summer  are  gone ;  and  shouki  the  season  be 
pretty  far  advanced,  the  nimble-footed  s^krehi 
wiH  have  retreated  to  their  holes  and  cavities  in 
their  favorite  trees,  no  more  to  be  seen  sporting 
and  frolicking  until  the  warm  and  congenial  auna 
of  the  ensuiiiff  spring  shall  awake  them  to  re- 
newed life  acra  activity.    £vea  the  larger  wiki 
animals  will  have  become  more  scarce  by  the  time 
that  winter  has  fairiy  set  in,  for  some  of  them 
will  have  gone  into  their  retreat,  and  have  become 
torpid ;  aiul  those  that  remain,  being  now  aUe  ta 
discover  man's  approach  at  a  greater  distanse,  in 
consequence  of  tne  foliage  no  longer  impeding  the 
view,  seidem  suffer  themaelves  to  be  efose^  ap- 
proached.   The  whiter  snows  lie  smooth  and  ua- 
ruffled  m  the  wilderness,  aave  where  ia  seen  the 
trail  (jC  sos»e  stalking  deer,  or  the  track  of  some 
prowling  fox  or  wolL    In  the  moantainous  dis- 
tricts, you  oceasronally  conse  upon  the  ibotpiiDte  of 
the  American  panther  ;  and  in  some  of  the  west- 
em  regions,  the  traveller  will  have  an  c^portunitv 
of  remarking  upon  the  trails  of  small  besda  of  elic 
that  have  crossed  his  forest-path. 

I  come  next  to  speak  of  the  pine  woods,  and 
although  they  are  not  so  common  as  the  "  ff^^^ 
woods,  as  those  already  described  are  famtuarly 
called,— yet  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  forest, 
where  pine,  of  two  or  three  sorts,  is  the  only,  or 
at  all  evente  the  generalljr  prevailing  timber. 
When  the  summer  son  is  m  its  full  power  and 
splendor,  the  light,  if  light  it  may  be  called,  in 
tne  pine  woods  resembles  fiunt  and  dubkius  twi- 
light. This  greater  deffree  of  obscurit]|r  is  caused^ 
partly  bv  the  darker  aira  more  impervious  nature 
of  the  foliage,  and  partly  m  eonsequenoe  of  the 
pine-trees  growing  closer  to  each  other  than  other 
forest  trees  generally  do.    Neither  is  there  any 


but  only  a  very  few,  summer-birds  frequent  fo*  (season  in  the  year  to  whieh  the  trees  are  bare  ^ 
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much  of  the  winter  mow  lodges  on  their  branches, 
and  that  which  finds  a  passage  to  the  earth 
seems  to  have  been  deprived  of  all  its  native  pu- 
rity in  the  gloom  of  the  recesses  where  it  reposes. 
As  regards  the  bnelioessand  melancholy  ol  these 
regions,  summer  and  winter  are  nearly  alike ;  for 
during  the  season  that  rejoices  all  other  parts  of 
the  creation,  no  summer  bird  resorts  to  the  pine- 
clad  regions  to  build  its  solitary  nest,  or  chant  its 
simple  song  of  happiness  and  love.  Scarcely  a 
busy  woodpecker  is  to  be  beard,  (seeing  one  is 
oat  of  the  question)  ;  and  as  for  squirrels,  they 
find  no  business  there ;  except  in  their  mieratoi^ 
excursions  instinct  should  happen  to  guioe  them 
through  some  section  of  a  pine  forest.  The  bird 
most  commonly  found  there,  is  the  New  England 
partridge,  or  the  Virginia  pheasant;  but  even 
diese  are  scarcer  than  they  are  in  the  more  cheer- 
ful *'  ffreen  woods"  of  vanous  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. It  may  be  observed,  that  the  pine  ibrests  are 
considerably  taller  than  any  of  the  rest ;  probably 
IfiOfiMt  would  be  below  their  average  heisht; 
and  although  so  very  tall,  the  trees  are  seldom 
mote  than  two  feetm  diameter,  in  conseouence  of 
their  growing  in  such  dose  vicinity.  In  the  green, 
or  summer  woods,  you  frequently  ftdl  in  with  a 
few  straggling  pine  trees,  growing  up  amongst 
the  light  green  foliage  to  the  height  of  60  or 
70  feet  above  all  thesurrounding  forest  trees;  stand- 
ing like  sentinels  set  to  watch  over  all  the  silent 
wilderness.  And  when  one  has  an  opportunity 
of  looking  down  upon  the  surrounding  woods 
trooi  some  lody  and  abrupt  eminence,  the  whole 
country  appeara  covered  with  brushwood  or  shrub- 
bery,  with  here  and  there  a  pine  tree  of  moderate 
size,  ahooting  up  IVom  the  midst  of  it.  The  white 
pine  Ibrests  are  the  most  g[eneral,  as  well  as  ez- 
tenaive,  in  the  northern  regions  of  America. 

The  cedar- woods  are  commonly  confined  to 
swamps;  but  they  occasionally  intervene  on 
mountain  ridges,  where  the  soil  is  miserably  poor: 
aody  the  trees  attaining  but  a  small  size,  such  si- 
taatioiM  are  called  cedar-barrens.  There  are  also 
oak,  as  well  as  pine  benens,  in  various  parts  vV 
the  coaotry.  Tne  pine  woods,  as  already  stated, 
are  dark  and  gloomy ;  but  the  cedar-swamps  are 
atiU  more  dismal.  Although  they  are  seldom  of 
^reat  extent,  to  bounder  the  necessity  of  travenn 
ing  a  few  miles  of  these  swamps  is  no  ordinary  un- 
dertaking: for,  in  many  situations,  the  cedars 
grow  flo  close  to  each  other,  that  there  is  barely 
apace  for  a  man's  body  to  squeeze  through  be- 
tween them.  And,  taking  into  the  account  the 
nature  of  their  dark-ffreen  foliage,  some  idea  mav 
be  formed  of  the  g^m  and  melancholy  which 
forever  pervade  the  cedar  swamps.  Some  of 
them  are  of  so  boggy  a  nature,  that  it  is  with  ex- 
treme difficulty  they  are  explored  by  man ;  and 
as  the  heavens  are  entirely  shut  out,  the  compass 
is  abedutely  necessary  to  direct  the  wanderer  hi 
the  right  way ;  and  even  this  can  hardly  be  trusted 
U>  as  a  sure  guide,  for  there  is  not  sufficient  light 
upon  all  occasions  to  enable  him  to  ascertain  the 
quarter  to  which  the  needle  points.  One  of  the 
most  extensive  cedar-swamps  known  at  present, 
itfthe  Dismal  Swamp,  in  Virginia ;  the  length  of 
whieh  is  upwards  of  thirty  miles.  In  the  interior 
of  Canada,  these  swamps  abound  more  than  thev 
do  in  any  other  section  of  the  countrj^  with  which 
I  am  acquainted ;  and  notwithstanding  the  conti- 
gupaa  lands  may  be  of  the  very  best  quality  of 


soil,  at  the  present  day  these  swamps  are  utterly 
worthless.  It  is  mostly  the  white  cedar  that 
grows  in  them,  but  the  trees  do  not  attain  a  great 
elevation,  neither  are  they  bulky^  since  ver^  few 
of  them  exceed  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  diame- 
ter. Were  other  sorts  of  timber  more  scarce, 
white  cedar  would  be  in  greater  demand  :  at  pre- 
sent, where  it  can  be  got  to  market  at  a  moderate 
expense,  it  is  used  for  laths,  staves,  and  shingles. 
There  is,  if  possible,  a  smaller  portion  of  animal 
existence  in  these  dreary  regions,  than  in  the  de- 
solate pine  woods ;  for  if  we  except  the  millions  of 
mosquitoes  that  these  swamps  give  birth  to, 
scarcely  is  there  aught  that  "  lives  and  breathes" 
within  the  dark  precincts  of  the  cedar-woods. 

There  are  some  remarkable  natural  phenomena 
in  the  forests  of  America,  two  or  three  of  which  I 
will  briefly  notice;  but  as  I  have  never  heard 
what  I  consider  satisfactory  arguments  advan- 
ced to  account  for  their  existence,  f  shall  fbrbecu' 
hazarding  aov  opinions  of  my  own.  In  journey- 
ing through  tne  mterior  of  the  coimtry,  where  the 
forest  has  been  little,  or  not  at  all,  encroached  upon 
by  the  axe  of  the  woodman,  you  will  often,  after 
travelling  for  two  or  three  days  through  regular 
pine  woods,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  find  your- 
self in  woods  of  a  perfectly  distinct  and  dissimilar 
character.  This,  m  itself,  is  nothing  extraordi- 
nary ;  but  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
a  little  into  the  matter,  you  will  then  find  that 
there  is  no  visible  natural  reason  for  this  chance : 
sifkce,  for  all  that  you  can  discover,  the  soil,  ana  all 
that  is  therewith  connected,  is  precisely  of  the 
same  character  and  quality  on  both  sides  the  line 
which  marks  the  change  of  timber.  At  other 
times,  a  small  and  insignificant  stream  will  form 
the  line  of  demareation,  but  .if  you  examine  you 
will  find  that  there  is  not  an^  change  or  new  ar- 
rangement in  the  mineral  kmgdom  between  one 
side  of  the  stream  and  the  other.  These  changes, 
when  thev  do  occur,  are  seldom  of  small  extent, 
fbr  you  often  find  them  running  directly  through 
regions  of  country  for  scores  or  hundreds  of  miles, 
everv  where  showing  the  division  line  with  a  re- 
markable distinctness.  And  in  those  changes  it 
is  not  only  the  leading  character  of  timber  which 
gives  place  to  some  other  equally  distinctive  and 
prevailing :  but  the  few  inferior  trees  and  shrubs 
are  superseded  by  another  set  of  secondary  trees 
and  shrubs,  of  a  perfectly  distinct  order  and  cha- 
racter. Often  from  some  lofty  acclivity,  have  I 
stood  gazinff  upon  these  dividing  lines  of  the  vast 
and  wondenol  timber-crops  of  the  American  pri- 
meval fbrests  1  when  I  could  trace  the  divisions  as 
accurately  and  distinctly  as  I  could  in  my  own 
ffrain-field,  where  a  single  furrow  was  the  line  of 
division  between  a  crop  of  full-eared  wheat  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  more  plebeian  oats  on 
the  other.  In  this  case,  I  knew  the  cause ;  fbr  I 
had  said  there  shall  be  wheat  here,  and  oats  there, 
and  it  was  so ;  because  the  proper  and  necessary 
seed  was  commhted  to  the  grotmd,  and  the  re- 
spective crops  sprang  up  accordingly. 

In  the  new  setdements,  my  agricultural  pur- 
suits have  sometimes  led  me  to  witness  changes 
which  seemed  altoflether,  to  me,  inexplicable.  I 
will  mention  one  of  the  instances  to  which  I  al- 
lude ;  and  havinff  related  what  I  myself  witness- 
ed, and  made  a  few  observations  respecting  the 
siti»tion  where  it  took  place,  I  will  then  leave  the 
matter  to  be  accounted  fb^and  explained  by  the 
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learned  in  Nature^s  lecretB — if  they  can.  During 
the  winter  aeaaon  the  whole  of  the  timber  was  cut 
down  upon  a  piece  of  ground  containing  about 
twenty  acres.  Thia  was  in  what  was  generally 
called! he  beech  woods,  from  the  major  part  of 
the  limber  being  beech ;  but  where  there  were 
filso  small  (juantities  of  maple,  birch,  ash,  kt. 
During  ihe  lollowing  summer,  fire  was  applied  to 
this  ^*  chopped  fallow,"  as  the  prostrate  timber  Is 
called ;  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  all  the  dead 
leaves,  the  decayed  timber,  and  the  smaller 
branches  of  that  which  had  been  standing  the 
previous  year,  were  entirely  consumed.  Circum- 
stances occurred  which  prevented  the  remaming 
trunks  of  the  trees  from  being  rolled  together,  in 
the  usual  way,  and  burned  ;  so  that  in  the  condi- 
tion described,  this  twenty-acre  field  was  permit- 
ted to  remain  for  several  years.  After  the  lapse 
of  a  year  or  two,  the  whole  field  became  a  plan- 
tation of  young  wild  cherry-trees,  although  I  am 
not  aware  that  a  single  eberry  tree  was  growing 
on  the  spot,  or  near  it,  at  the  time  the  timber  was 
cut  down.  Some  few  of  this  species  of  cherry 
tree  were  to  be  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the 
surrounding  woods ;  but  it  was  altogether  an  ex- 
ceed insly  scarce  sort  of  timber.  During  the  first 
nod  second  year  of  the  growth  of  this  young  cherry 
plantation,  1  took  considerable  pains  in  searching 
for  the  cherry  stones,  Hf  buch  there  were,  or  ever 
had  been,)  by  pulling  the  seedlings  up  by  the  roots, 
and  then  examininff  the  soil  as  minutely  and  care- 
fully as  possible.  But  lor  all  my  labor  and  re- 
-search,  I  was  not  rewarded  bv  the  discovery  of  a 
single  seed  or  stone  I  Had  the  young  trees  been 
left  unmolested,  here  was  a  piece  of  ground,  con- 
taining twenty  acres,  that  would,  in  the  course  of 
forty  or  fifty  years,  (for  this  species  of  cherry  is 
of  rapid  growth)  have  become  a  perfect  Ibnest  of 
•cherry-trees  to  that  extent.  Now,  permit  tne  to 
ask,  is  it  probable  that  birds — fori  have  previously 
stated  that  very  few  inhabit  the  wilderness — should 
have  brought  hither  all  the  cherry  stones  finom 
which  so  many  thousand  seedlings,  (I  have  no 
other  name  by  which  to  designate  them)  spruns 
up  in  this  identical  spot?  Or  is  it  possible  that  all 
those  young  trees  should  have  sprung  up  without 
there  beinsr  any  seed  (cherry  stones)  in  the 
ground  at  all  1  And  supposing  they  were  there, 
from  whence,  or  when  did  they  come  ? 

On  other  occasions  1  have  known  oaks  and 
btckories,  and  maples  cut  down,  and  instead  ol* 
their  places  becoming  supplied  by  a  new  genera- 
tion of  their  own  particular  species,  after  the 
ground  has  been  left  uncultivated  for  a  few  years, 
a  general  and  full  crop  of  young  pine  trees  has 
spruoff  up.  Now  here  asam;  who  or  what  could 
have  brougtit  the  cones  of  some  distant  pine  tree 
to  this  particular  spot?  And  if  they  had  been 
brought,  was  it  by  mere  accident  that  thev  were 
strewn  so  regularly  over  the  whole  surikce  ? 

Far  into  the  interior  of  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica, in  the  midst  of  immense  tracts  of  forest,  you 
sometimes  fall  in  with  small  openings, — patches 
of  ground  from  which  the  Indians,  or  the  early  fur- 
traSers,  have  taken  away  the  timber,  or  perhaps 
isonsumed  it  on  the  spot.    In  some  instances,  these 

g laces  will  be  ovei^grown  with  immense  briers  and 
rambles;  but  occasionally  grass  will  have 
•prung  up,  and  there  you  may  find  as  luxuriant 
plants  or  the  common  white  clover  as  are  to  be 
met  with  in  any  part  of  oar  own  island,  or  even 


in  the  rich  pastures  of  Holland.  Here  again  is  a 
dilemma.  Either  birds  or  beasts  (and  none  bHt 
wild  ones  have  ever  been  there!)  must  have 
brought  the  seed,  or  else  it  must  have  lain  dor- 
mant in  the  soil,  for  I  know  not  how  many  een- 
tunes,  or  the  soil  must  have  produced  it  sponta- 
neously. 1  have  stated  these  things  precisely  as 
they  are;  and  all  that  I  shall  advance  upon  the  aub- 
ject,  is,  that  I  know  them  to  be  facts. 

When  trees  tumble  down  in  the  forests  through 
absolute  age  and  decay,  their  places  are  geoeraJly 
supplied  by  saplings,  that  have  long  been  stnig- 
ling  in  ihe  shade  near  them,  either  of  their  own 
or  some  other  species.  But  when  aehestmit  tree 
falls  its  place  is  commonly  filled  by  one  of  its  own 
kind ;  for  a  number  of  sprouts  shoot  up  fnm  ilie 
root  of  the  parent  while  it  is  still  standing,  ooe  of 
which  taking  the  lead  of  the  rest,  grows  up  ia  dae 
time  into  a  forest  tree ;  while  the  rest  of  them 
droop  and  die  for  want  of  proper  aliment.  I  have 
been  able  to  trace  dtstinctly  three  or  four  geoere- 
tions  of  the  chestnut ;  for,  owmgto  us  decaying  so 
slowly,  the  old  fallen  trees  do  not  whoUy  diup- 
pear  until  their  children  and  grand-childieo  have 
grown  up,  flourished,  langni&ed  in  old  age,  and 
at  last  fallen  beside  them. 


INDIA   BUBBCB,   OB  CAOUTCHOUC, 

Is  slightly  analogous  to  silk.  It  is  a  remarfcable 
fact,  that  tUl  the  plants  the  silk-worm  feeds  on 
contain  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  caoutchouc 
such  as  the  lettuce,  dandelion,  mulberry  tree,  Sic. 
In  the  Brazils,  and  more  particularly  in  those 
parts  where  the  India  rubber  tree  (r»useiastiea) 
abounds,  large  moths,  of  fK>m  2  inches  to  8  inches 
in  length,  producing  excellent  silk,  in  large  quan- 
tities, are  very  common.  From  the  varierv  of 
useful  purposes,  to  which  India  rubber  is  applica- 
ble, (from  a  lady's  watch-guard  or  stay-lace,  to  a 
ship's  cable,)  a  great  demand  has  been  created 
for  this  article,  which  has  induced  the  ocercantile 
worid  to  bend  its  attention  to  it,  as  a  valuable  re- 
mittance. It  is  a  siDffular  fact,  that,  wherever  the 
teak  tree  flourishes,  there  the  India  rubber  plant 
may  be  found  in  abundance,  namely,  SO^  north 
and  south  of  the  equator.— j^ng.  NeiMpaper, 


From  Loudon's  GardBMm' Mafuinc. 
ANTISKPTIC   PBOPBBTT  OF  HOHKT. 

The  best  mode  of  conveying  graAs  of  trees, 
cutting  of  vines,  &c.,  to  a  distance,  is  to  place 
them  m  a  tin  case  or  cylinder  filled  with  hooey. 
The  honey  hermetically  excludes  the  air ;  and 
cuttings  so  preserved  will  vegetate  many  roon^s 
aller  Qiey  have  been  packed.— [Melons,  and  va- 
rious fruits,  are  preserved  in  this  way  in  Italy.— 
Cbnd.J 
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In  the  first  week  of  June  last,  we  called  on  Mr. 
Joyce,  at  his  market-garden,  in  CamberweJI,  New 
Road,  in  order  to  see  a  mode  of  heating  by  steam 
which  he  has  invented,  and  for  which,  be  informs 
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U8,  he  has  taken  out  a  patent.  According  to  this 
mode,  a  charcoal  fire  is  made  in  the  centre  of  the 
boiler  of  water,  and  the  vapour  from  the  charcoal 
is  conveyed  away  in  the  same  tube  which  carries 
the  steam  from  tne  water  round  the  house.  The 
•team  condenses  in  the  tube,  and  the  condensed 
water  is  all  returned  to  the  boiler  ;  while  the  va- 
pour of  the  chctfcoal  is  allowed  to  escape  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  tube.  The  boiler,  which  is 
portable,  and  made  of  copper,  occupies  a  very 
small  space ;  and  being  placed  within  the  house, 
and  isolated,  none  of  the  heat  generated  by  the 
fuel  can,  by  any  possibility,  be  lost ;  for  even  the 
heat  that  escapes  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the 
tube,  along  with  the  vapor.  Is  still  given  off  to 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house;  and,  however  dele- 
terious it  mi^ht  be  for  human  beings,  if  allowed  to 
accumulate,  it  certainly  appears  to  produce  no  bad 
effects  on  plants,  for  a  more  luxuriant  crop  of 
fltrawt>errie8  than  that  in  Mr.  Joyce^s  forcing- 
house,  we  have  never  seen.    •••### 


THB  inmTKBBS  OF  THB  HORTHBJIN  STATES 
FOR  THE  MORU8  HVLTICAULIS. 

The  following  extract  from  an  editorial  article, 
tn  the  last  Cultivator,  strongly  confirms  the  views 
which  we  have  presented  in  several  former  arti- 
cles in  the  Farmers^  Register,  as  to  the  superior 
advantage  of  the  climate  of  the  southern  states, 
for  raising  this  valuable  plant.  There  can  be  no 
higher  authority  than  that  of  the  editor  of  the 
Cultivator  on  this  subject,  as  to  the  latitude  of  his 
residence,  (Albany,  N.  Y.,)  and  of  course,  for  all 
the  laore  norlhera  regions  of  the  United  States. 

<<  In  regard  to  the  culture  of  this  mulberry  in 
our  latitude,  we  have  only  to  repeat  the  opinion 
we  have  oAen  expressed,  that  the  tree  will  not 
stand  oar  winters,  except,  perhaps,  upon  a  poor 
dry  soil,  when  the  growth  ceases,  and  the  wood 
hardens,  before  the  occurrence  of  severe  frosts. 
Indeed  this  is  now  virtually  conceded  by  the  grow- 
ers; fbr  we  believe  it  is  the  general  practice  to  se- 
cure seedltn^  in  the  cellar,  or  to  bury  them  in  the 
greuod,  and  to  cut  down  the  trees,  cover  the 
stamps,  and  secure  the  tops  and  branches  for 
propa^Bfaiion.  Cutting  down  at  autumn  is  recom- 
mended as  the  best  mode  of  increasini;  the  foli- 
age, and  as  facilitating  the  gathering  of  the  loaves ; 
as  many  sprouts  sprintr  from  the  stump  in  the 
spring,  and  the  leaves  of  which  may  be  gathered 
without  climbing." 

In  addition,  we  will  here  refer  to  a  late  and  full 

statement  in  the  Genesee  Farmer,  which  was 

made  to  show  the  enormous  increase  of  about  one 

hundred  per  cent.,  by  the  purchase  of  the  cuttings, 

&c.,  and  a  year's  caltare  of'multicaulis,  and  the 

sales,   or  estimated  value,   at  the  late  high 

prices  in  western  New  York.     Now,  though 

one   hundred  per  cent,   per  annum  is  indeed 

a  great   profit,   in   a   regular    business,    with 

prices  of  seed  and  crop  nearly  the  same,  yet  in 

tbe  late  aod  present  state  of  the  multicaulis  sales 

aad  speculation,  a  profit  of  one  hundred  per  cent. 
Vol.  VI.— «6 


is  not  worth  mentioning,  in  comparison  with  the 
usual  returns  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina ;  and 
any  crop  here  which  brought  no  more  than  one 
hundred  per  cent,  of  profit,  or  increase,  this  year, 
would  not  be  worth  making  in  ordinary  years. 
An  increase  of  forty-fold  (in  kind)  is  no  rare  pro- 
duct here  ;  and  if  profits  are  counted  in  money 
pfices,  (as  was  done  in  the  statement  of  tbe  Crs- 
nesee  Farmer,)  sundry  cases  might  be  adduced  of 
actual  profits  being  one  hundred  fold,  or  an  in- 
crease of  ten  thousand  per  cent,  in  one  year's  cul- 
tivation. Yet  this  would  be  no  more  proof  of  or- 
dinary annual  profits  here,  than  the  statsmaDt  of 
one  hundred  per  cent,  profit,  made  t^ts  yettr  ia 
western  New  York,  is  proof  that  the  moms 
multicaulis  can  be  profitably  raised  in  that  regiooi 
every  year.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  all  Qur* 
serymen  and  salesoien  of  the  multicaulis  plants^ 
near  navigable  waters  north  of  Sandy  Hook,  can 
more  cheaply  buy  or  raise  their  stock  in  lower  Vir- 
ginia, than  they  can  furnish  themselves  at  home. 
The  expense  of  rent,  agency,  and  transportatieui 
would  not  by  any  means  equal  the  disadvantagos 
of  the  uncertain  vegetation,  dwarfish  growth,  and 
immature  wood,  of  these  plants  raised  at  home. 


SOME    OF    THE    BLESSHVOS   OF    SMlORATlHa 
TO  THE  NOBTH-WBSTERN    STATES. 

Many  of  the  people  of  Virginia  have  been  long 
accustomed  to  consider  and  discuss,  as  well  as  to 
try,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  emi-r 
grating  to  the  new  south-western  states ;  bat  fbwy 
comparatively,  have  paid  attention  to  those  of  the 
north-western  states  and  territories.  The  knowQ 
circumstances  and  supposed  advantages  of  the 
latter  were  not  such  as  greatly  to  tempt  southrons. 
But  still,  the  great  natural  advantages  of  this  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  region  were  universally  admit- 
ted; and  among  these  advantages,  few  of  us 
would  not  have  admitted,  without  question,  the 
almost  certain  and  exuberant  productiveness  of 
the  rich  lands,  and  the  general  healthiness  of 
the  residents,  in  so  high  a  northern  latitude.  And 
these  supposed  and  unquestioned  advantages  Ants 
operated  to  tempt  a  portion  of  southern  emigrants 
to  encounter  the  known  disadvantages  of  that  re- 
gion, one  of  the  greatest  of  which  is  the  cold  of 
winter,  so  long  and  so  intense  as  to  benumb  the 
fiicalties,  bodily  and  mental,  fbr  one-third  of  the 
year,  fiut  it  seems  that  we  have  been  too  ready 
to  admit  the  advantages  of  the  north-west,  in  re- 
gard to  health,  and  the  abundant  and  sure  produc- 
tion of  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  proof  of  groimds 
for  this  doubt,  we  annex  several  articles  which 
have  recently  appeared  in  the  several  pabKcaiions 
from  which  they  are  copied. 
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The  first  {0  from  the  Bangor  Whig,  and  from 
the  pen  of  the  editor,  who  was  then  travelling  in 
the  north-western  states. 

"I  cannot  say  I  am  so  well  pleased  with  what 
I  have  seen  in  the  western  country  as  I  anticipat' 
ed,  but  I  am  but  ill  qualified  10  judge  as  yet.  One 
thing  is  certain,  this  part  of  the  country,  if  it  ever 
arrives  at  the  greatness  predicted,  must  do  00 
through  the  deprivations  and  sufferings  of  the  pre- 
sent generation.  The  present  settlers  are  working 
hard  for  posterity— will  posterity  reward  them? 
The  commpn  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life 
are  given  up, — people  merely  stay,  dragging  out 
an  existeoce;  toiling  and  sweaung  for  the  im- 
provement of  a  country  which  it  will  take  years 
10  bring  to  a  state  of  civilization,  if  one  may  so 
term  it.  The  cities  of  the  west  are  comfortable 
compared  to  the  mterior  settlements,  but  even 
those  are  at  present  miserable  places  for  men  to 
live  in,  but  yet  they  are  inhabited.  Chicago,  lor 
nwtaDce,  on  Lake  Michigan,  is  below  the  level  of 
the  water  in  some  places,  and  no  where  above  it. 
No  cellars  can  be  duir  because  of  water.  Here 
iarfc  bilious  and  intermittent  fevers  and  agues. 

^*Tbe  past  summer,  throughout  the  whole 
country,  as  you  are  aware,  has  been  remarkable 
for  its  mtense  heat,  and  great  drought — through 
the  west  this  has  been  the  case  in  a  most  extraor- 
dinary degree.  The  consequences  are  now  being 
experienced,  and  they  are  indeed  awful.  A  wide 
spread  pestilence  extending  from  the  Ohio  to  the 
far  west,  is  sweeping  many  to  their  irratves,  and 
causing  an  immensity  of  suffering.  Places  have 
been  deserted,  and  the  cattle  tum^  in  the  unreap- 
ed  fields.  Whole  towns  have  been  sick — six  or 
eight  patients  to  a  family — none  have  escaped, 
fhr  and  near  this  disease  has  stricken  the  weak 
and  the  strong.  It  is  a  bilious  fever,  not  very  fatal, 
it  is  true,  but  exceedingly  distressing,  t  have 
aearcely  seen  a  good  looking  countenance  since  1 
lefl  Detroit.  This  fever  is  natural  to  this  new 
country,  and  always  prevails  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer  in  some  places,  and  to  some  de- 
gree, bat  it  has  never  before  made  the  sick  trem- 
Ue  and  the  well  man  turn  pale.  The  fever  will 
uodoubteilly  stop  as  soon  as  cold  weather  ap- 
proaches.'' 

"  HtaUh  of  Iowa  and  fVisconsin, — ^The  Galena 
Advertiser  and  Gazette  of  the  10th  ult.,  [Oct.] 
says: — 'We  have  distressing  accounts  of  sickness 
from  almost  every  quarter  of  the  inhabited  parts 
of  the  territories  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  as  well 
as  many  portions  of  Illinois.  The  rootality,  ge- 
nerally, we  are  happy  to  learn,  in  this  affliction, 
bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  number  of  at- 
tacks. The  chief  causes,  according  to  all  accounts, 
are  bUious  fevers,  and  fever  and  ague.'^ 

The  next  is  from  the  Cultivator  of  November. 

^fSkdmeesinths  We8i.-^71uLandSaUs.^The 
cilizena  of  northern  Indiana  have  addressed  a 
petition  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  ask- 
ing a  postponement  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  in  that  section.  They  give  as  their  reasons 
for  making  this  request,  that  "  there  is  now  pre- 
vailiii|C  throughout  ail  that  section  an  unparallel- 
ed epidemic,  that  is  carrying  hundreds  to  their 
ffraves,  and  thousands  to  their  sick  beds,  while 
meir  crops  ace  rotting  in  the  fields  unharvested ; 


amid  such  univenni  distress  that  it  renders  it  im« 
possible  for  the  settlers  to  make  the  necessary  ex- 
ertions to  obtain  the  means  of  purchasing  their 
humble  homes." 

The  next  is  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Cioein- 
nnti  Gazette. 

"Lake  C.  J7.,  la.  13<Jb  Od.,  1880. 

*<To  the  Editrtr  of  the  Cindnntti  Daily  Gaxctte. 

"Dear  Sir.— The  unparalleled  drought  still  con- 
tinues with  unabated  intensity.  Scarcely  rain 
enough  has  fallen  in  this  section  of  the  country 
to  lav  the  dust,  since  the  fore  part  of  June.  Wells, 
ponas,  springs  and  streamii,  that  had  every  mark 
of  Mivinff  water,'  are  gone,  no  one  knows  whither- 
Many  have  their  water,  for  family  use,  to  haal 
miles.  Cattle  are  turned  out  upon  the  broad  com- 
mons to  seek  their  dailv  drink.  Even  the  musk- 
rats,  that  abound  in  such  immense  numbers  around 
the  head  of  Lake  Michi^n,  are  wandering  far 
and  wide  over  the  dry  prairies  in  search  of  their 
natural  element. 

<<  *The  Eclipse'  and  the  Equinox  have  passed, 
a  dry  storm  of  wind.  No  froat  as  jet  has  been 
sufficient  to  kill  vegetation,  and  yet  it  is  dried  up 
and  ready  for  the  spreadmg  fires  that  annoally 
sweep  over  the  prairies,  the  smoke  of  which  now 
fills  the  air,  and  darkens  the  sun.  A  cool  dry  at- 
mosphere, with  high  winds,  has  slightly  improved 
the  health  of  the  country,  but  much  suffering  still 
exists. 

<<  A  most  singular  and  remarkable  fact  is  worthy 
of  notice.  While  all  the  waten  around  have 
fallen,  Lake  Michigan  has  risen.  The  Indian 
tradition,  lonj?  doubted,  is  likely  to  be  verified,  of 
a  septennial  tide  in  the  northern  lakes.  It  would 
appear  as  though  all  the  surplus  waters  of  the  land 
had  been  conducted  by  some  mysterious  agency 
into  the  lake,  until  it  is  so  swelled  that  its  waves 
sweep  with  unrelenting  fury  over  the  fair  fortune 
of  many  a  rich  owner  of  city  property,  whose 
thousands  are  permanently  invested  in  'Water 
lots.' 

<<  A  gentleman  now  present,  whose  word  can- 
not be  doubted,  informs  me  that  on  a  recent  trip 
from  Detroit  to  Chicago,  he  saw  numerous  de- 
serted habitations  upon  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  in 
some  of  which  the  water  was  two  feet  deep.  And 
at  Milwaukie,  that  many  a  lot  was  more  suUaUe 
to  sailing  than  walking. 

"A  hard  fate  seems  to  await  numerous  'fine 
flourishing  towns'  in  these  parts.  Some  are  sub- 
merged, and  some  are  dried  up  with  the  ^reat 
drought  until  they  have  'not  a  local  habitation,' 
though  none  lack  a  name,  and  some  a  very  great 
one — in  sound." 


From  the  New  Eagtand  ftnner. 

AGRICtTLTURAL     SOCIBTIBS     AND     CATTLK 

SHOWS. 

The  cattle  shows  and  exhibitions  of  manufac- 
tures in  our  states  having  closed  for  the  seasoDy 
we  propose  now  to  say  a  lew  words,  of  their  utili- 
ty, and  the  modes  of  managing  them;  and  to  sug- 
gest such  measures  as  in  our  opinion  would  in- 
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crease  the  advantnges  of  our  agricmltuml  eocieties, 
and  render  their  influence  more  effectual  to  agri- 
cultural enterprise  and  improvement. 

We  hay'e  not  at  hand  the  means  of  ascertaininff 
with  precision  the  dates  in  the  case ;  but,  as  well 
as  we  can  recollect,  the  first  cattle  show  in  the 
United  States  was  held  about  twenty-four  years 
since^  under  the  spirited  exertions  of  some  intelli- 
geot  gentlemen  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  £lkanah  Watson,  Esq.,  then  of  that 
town%  The  Berkshire  Agricultural  Society  took 
the  lead  in  the  case,  and  a  ploughing  match  was 
connected  with  their  cattle  show  This  intelli- 
gent and  highly  enterprising  society  have  conti- 
nued their  cattle  show  and  exhibitions  from  tliat 
lime  to  thepiesent,  with  unabated  zeal;  and  with 
beneficial  efllects  of  a  decided  and  permanent  cha- 
racter upon  the  agriculture  of  that  district.  Per- 
haps no  better  evidence  of  this  can  be  iriven  than 
in  the  fact,  that  the  interest  taken  in  this  institu- 
tion by  the  farmers  of  Berkshire  univensally  was 
never  strouger  than  at  this  time;  and  the  exhibi- 
tions of  the  society,  as  we  have  been  informed, 
were  never  more  numerously  attended  nor  better 
sustained  than  the  current  year. 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society,  insti- 
tated  as  earlv  as  the  year  1791,  soon  followed  the 
lead  of  the  Berkshire  Society;  and  for  more  than 
twentjr  years^  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four 
intermissions,  held  cattle  shows  and  exhibitions  of 
domestic  manufactures  at  Brighton,  open  to  the 
competition  of  farmers  from  every  part  of  the 
commonwealth.  Here  too  ploughing  and  draw- 
ing matches  were  held,  which,  by  the  liberality  of 
their  premiums,  brought  competitors  oflentimes 
from  a  distance  of  fiAy  miles.  These  shows  were 
held  and  managed  under  the  direction  and  person- 
al superintendence  of  gentlemen  of  the  hishest 
•Unding  in  professional  and  political  life;  and  went 
off  with  spirit  and  effect. 

These  movements  were  soon  followed  by  the 
formation  of  county  societies  in  the  several  coun- 
ties of  Eaaex,  Worcester,  Middlesex,  Hampshire, 
Hampden,  and  Franklin,  and  Bristol  and  Ply- 
niotttn.  These  societies  were  encouraged  by 
liberal  grants  from  the  legislature,  giving  to  every 
agricultural  society,  formed  in  a  county  containing 
not  less  than  25,000  inhabitants,  for  every  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  they  should  raise  and  perma- 
nently invest  for  the  benefit  of  that  society,  the 
interest  of  which  should  be  yearly  appropriated  to 
purposes  of  agricultural  improvement,  the  annual 
sum  of  two  hundred  dollars,  to  be  applied  in  pre- 
miums under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the 
society;  provided,  liowever,  that  in  no  case  should 
any  society  receive  annually  more  than  six  hun- 
dred dollars.  Under  these  provisions  a  sum  of 
upwards  of  four  thousand  dollars  has  been  yearly 

Siven  by  the  state  to  these  difierent  societies  to  be 
isbursed  in  agricultural  premiums.  This  being 
added  to  the  amount  furniahed  by  their  own  funds 
had  formed  a  considerable  aggreirate:  the  Rums 
actually  offered  by  the  Mass.  Ajjrricultural  Society 
in  premiums  the  current  year  exceeding;  in  amount 
twelve  hundred  dollars.  Thefte  county  societies 
are  now  all  of  them  in  the  practice  of  holding  cat- 
tle shows  and  exhibitions  in  their  respective  coun- 
ties. We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  as 
many  of  these  as  was  practicable.  As  far  as  our 
observation  extends,  the  bounty  of  the  state  could 
not  have  been  applied  to  a  more  worthy  object, 


nor  with  more  success  as  concerns  the  public 
wealth,  and  the  general  improvement.  The  a£H- 
cultural  improvements  in  tne  state  within  the  last 
tweniv-five  years  have  been  immense.  The 
plough  itself  has  become  a  new  instrument,  in 
form,  in  lightness  of  draft,  in  ease  in  handling,  in 
ease  of  repairs,  in  ihe  execution  of  its  work,  and 
in  the  neatness  of  its  construction.  The  potato- 
hoe,  the  drill  seed* sower,  the  seed-harro^,  the 
cultivator,  the  roller,  the  cradle,  the  horse-rake, 
the  corn-planter,  the  thrashing-machine,  the  dou- 
ble mould  board  plough,  the  side  hill  plough,  owe 
their  ongin  and  general  diffusion  to  agricultural 
societies  and  agricultural  publications.  The  in- 
troduction of  new  seeds,  of'  most  valuable  fruits, 
of  excellent  esculent  vegetables,  of  improved  var 
rieties  of  Indian  cora..  wheat,  barley,  and  oats, 
this  likewise  is  to  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  same  source.  The  introduction  likewise 
and  diffusion  of  improved  breeds  of  five  stock,  of 
the  fine-woolled  sheep,  the  long-wootled  sheep, 
the  mutton  breeds,  the  several  improved  varieties 
of  swine,  the  beef  and  dairy  stock,  the  Devon,  the 
Holderness,  the  Alderney,  the  Ayrshire,  the  im- 
proved Durham  short  homs,  and  of  horses  of  an 
improved  kind  for  the  saddle  and  for  draH,  are  afi 
more  or  less  to  be  ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  public 
enterprise  and  improvement  awakened  ana  kept 
alive  by  these  agricultural  societies,  exhibitions, 
and  publications.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  esti- 
mate by  any  exact  measure  what  has  been  efiect- 
ed  in  the  short  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  century ; 
but  it  meets  the  observing  and  experienced  eye 
every  where  in  the  improved  and  well  furnished 
houses,  ornamental  fences  and  embellishments, 
smooth  and  well  cultivated  fields,  commodious 
bams,  substantial  wagons  and  carriai^s,  which 
are  to  be  found  every  where  in  profusion  among 
our  agricultural  population.  It  is  important  to 
keep  this  spirit  of  enterprise  and  public  improve- 
ment awake  and  active ;  to  press  the  steam  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  safety ;  <'  to  speed  the  plough  ;^' 
and  to  relax  no  efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of 
agricultural  improvement;  to  diffuse  agricultural 
intelligence ;  to  raise  the  character  and  the  pro- 
fession of  the  farmer ;  and  thus  to  extend  the 
power  and  the  means,  and  quicken  the  spirit  and 
enterprise  by  which  the  treasures  of  the  earth 
shall  be  developed,  the  fund  of  human  subsistence 
become  constantly  enlarged ;  and  the  comforts 
and  reasonable  luxuries  of  life  diffused  among  all 
without  stint. 

The  agricultural  societies  hold  the  power  of  do- 
ing immense  good  ;  und,  as  the  gentlemen  who 
have  the  direction  of  the  funds  of  these  societies 
have  no  private  views  to  answer,  but  are  laboring 
in  the  most  disinterested  manner,  solely  for  the 
public  good,  we  know  them  too  well  to  fear  giving 
offence  by  any  sugj^cstions,  which  have  no  other 
object  than  the  public  good ;  and  which  will  not 
he  submitted  without  a  perfect  respect  fbr  their 
public  spirit  and  superior  judfrment. 

We  have  the  highest  opinion  of  the  utility  of  cat- 
tle shows,  ploughing  matches  and  the  exhibition  of 
agricultural  prc^ucts  and  household  manufactures. 
They  excite  an  emulation,  which  engenders  no 
biiternesf!  of  feeling,  and  which  prompts  to  the  most 
spirited  improvements.  They  gratify  a  laudable 
ambition  to  exhibit  to  othcrti,  what  we  have  accom- 
plished. They  extend  the  knowledge  of  what  has 
been  done  far  beyond  what  it  couUl  be  by  any 
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other  means.  They  are  the  only  opportanitiee  which 
many  farmers  enfoy  of  seeing  samples  of  the  im- 
proved stock  in  tne  country ;  and  of  comparing  it 
with  what  they  have  themselves.  They  brin^  farm- 
eis  together  to  interchange  friendly  sj^mpathiefi,and 
to  communicate  their  mutual  experiences.  They 
bring  men  of  different  professions  and  conditions 
together,  the  professional,  the  literary,  the  commer- 
cial, the  manufactuiing  and  the  agricultural  on 
common  ground,  and  where  no  jarrings  of  reli- 
gious or  political  party  ought  to  intermingle; 
where  those  who  labor  with  the  head  are  made 
to  feel  their  dependence  on  those  who  labor  with 
the  hand ;  and  those  who  labor  with  the  hands 
recognize  their  obligations  toscience,  to  commerce, 
and  to  the  mechanic  arts,  and  find  their  own  pro- 
fession exalted  and  their  self-respect  increasea  by 
this  unrestrained  and  mutual  intercourse.  These 
cattle  shows  have  been  the  means  of  inducing  the 
importation  of  all  the  valuable  animals,  which 
have  been  brought  into  our  state  through  the  li- 
berality of  gentlemen  of  large  capital  and  Iarg[e 
minds,  in  order  to  improve  the  stock  of  domesuc 
animals  in  our  own  state.  Especially,  they  keep 
the  great  subject  of  agriculture  before  the  public 
mind  in  the  light  of  its  intrinsic,  permanent,  and 
universal  importance.  The  well-known  custom 
of  the  emperor  of  China  at  the  return  of  every 
spring,  to  show  his  respect  for  the  cultivators  of 
the  earth  and  thus  honoring  their  great  art  by 
holding  the  plough  himself  in  the  presence  of  the 
dignitaries  of  the  realm  and  of  assembled  thou- 
sands of  his  subjects,  is  well  known.  Its  favor- 
able influence  upon  the  agricultural  classes  may 
easily  be  inferred  ;  and  our  cattle  shows,  bringing 
together  as  they  do  gentlemen  of  all  professions, 
have  the  same  beneficial  effects. 

It  has  been,  therefore,  to  us  matter  of  much  re- 
grot,  that  the  Massachusetts  Society  has  now  for 
two  or  three  years  suspended  its  annual  and  ac- 
customed show  at  Brighton.  We  know  that  it  is 
attended  with  great  labor  to  the  gentlemen  oC  the 
hoard  of  trustees,  to  get  up  and  superintend  a  mat- 
ter so  foreign  to  their  accustomed  pursuits  and  ha- 
bits ;  perhaps  it  is  a  labor  we  ought  not  to  ask  of 
them ;  but  we  believe  that  sixty  or  a  hundred  dol- 
lars would  furnish  them  three  or  five  practical 
men,  who  would  gladly  take  all  the  drudgery  of  the 
mana^ment  ofi'  of  their  hands,  and  get  it  up  and 
carry  it  through  in  a  manner  honorable*  to  the 
board  and  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  public.  We 
know  the  labor  is  considerable,  and  in  such  case 
ought  to  be  compensated  ;  and  we  do  not  know 
how  some  portion  of  their  funds  could  be  more 
properly  applied.  H.  C. 


From  BiUiman'a  Jfoomil. 
CURSORY     REMARKS    UPON    EAST    FLORIDA, 

IN  1838. 

By  Maj.  Henry  JFMting,  U.  S.  ^rmy. 

Public  attention  has  most  naturally  been  turned 
towards  Florida  for  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
That  peninsula  has  been  the  scene  of  a  contest  of 
remarkable  character,  awakening  a  curiosity  re- 
specting its  topography,  resources,  &c.  which 
has  found  but  scant)^  means  of  gratification.  Al- 
though the  first  portion  of  the  United  States  to  be 


permanently  occupied,  (St.  AugostiDe  _ 

been  founded  in  1564,)  and  eariy  signaKzed  by 
political  revolutions,  milirarv  events,  f£d  romantic 
enterprises,  yet  its  history,  both  statistical  and  na- 
tural, has  been  but  imperfectly  understood  by  us. 
The  Spaniards  no  doum  had  a  tolerably  accarate 
knowledge  of  the  interior,  which  was  Ibrmeriy 
somewhat  extensively  occupied  by  them.  Their 
settlements,  however,  were  much  brokra  vp  du- 
ring the  insurrectionary  movements  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  transfer  of  jurisdietion  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  majority  of  them,  wfaeo 
that  transfer  took  place,  were  abandoned,  under 
the  influence  of  strong  national  prejudiees,  which 
led  to  a  distrust  or  dislike  of  a  new  and  disBimilar 
government.  Much  local  infbrmation  was  thus 
withdrawn.  St.  Augustine  in  the  east,  and  Pen- 
sacola  in  the  west,  with  some  hw  subeidtafy  plaii- 
tations,  were  all  the  settlements  that  came  Into  oar 
possession.  The  rest  was  neariy  an  unoecopied 
waste*  £ven  a  knowledge  of  the  St.  John's,  the 
grand  artery  of  the  coontiy,  had  neariy  passed 
away;  so  much  so,  that  at  the  commencemem  of 
the  present  campaign  (1837-8)  the  ibrm,  extent, 
and  depth  of  its  upper  waters  were  unasoertained. 

The  war  which  has  lately  been  carried  on  with 
the  Florida  Indians  has  opebed  the  coontfy  gene- 
rally to  observation,  and  its  charaeter  will  here- 
after be  better,  if  not  well  undentood.  Oar  troops 
have  traversed  it  in  almost  every  direction;  neariy 
all  parts  have  been  explored,  exceptii^  the  inte- 
rior of  the  lower  parts  of  the  peDtnsala  sooth  of 
the  Okachobee  Lake.  From  the  25th  desree  of 
latitude  northward,  the  geography  may  oe  laid 
down  with  general  accuracy.  Indeed,  United 
States  maps  of  this  character  are  already  in  the 
hands  of  some  of  our  officers,  whieh  wffl  do  doubt 
soon  be  lithographed. 

The  river  St.  John's  was  eariy  entered  info 
both  by  the  French  and  the  Spaniards,  the  rise 
and  ftill  of  whose  establishments  there  form  an  in- 
teresting and  sanguinary  portion  of  history.  At 
the  present  time  (1838)  there  is  seareely  a  dwdl- 
ing  occupied  on  either  of  its  banks  fifly  miles 
above  its  mouth,  though  many  evidences  of  fbrm- 
er  occupancy,  such  as  falling  buildings,  or  fields 
bearing  the  marks  of  having  been  ca/tivafed,  are 
seen  some  hundred  miles  higher  up.  Many  of 
these  farms  or  plantations  were  abandoned  by  the 
Spaniards  at  tne  change  of  jurndietioii;  others 
were  the  work  of  Americans  at  a  later  date.^  But 
ail  had  shared  a  common  fate  at  the  opemng  of 
the  present  contest.  The  Indians  burnt  all  the 
buildmgs  and  plundered  and  massacred  all  the  in- 
habitants that  were  not  defended  by  a  garrison, 
and  desolation  is  now  seen,  where,  a  few  months 
since,  were  sugar  fields,  cotton  fields,  orange 
groves,  and  many  other  proofs  of  a  thriving  popu- 
lation. 

This  river  (St.  John's)  is  in  moat  respeets  of  a 
remarkable  character.  It  is  unlike  most  if  not  aA 
of  the  rivers  in  North  America,  having  tittle  cur- 
rent at  any  point  of  its  course,  and  passing 
through  a  country,  from  its  very  souree,  so  leva 
in  its  surface,  as  scarcely  to  warrant  the  expecta* 
tion  of  any  stream  at  al).  At  low  stages  of  the 
water  there  is  no  visible  current  even  in  the  upper 

Earts  of  the  river,  though  at  high  stages  it  is  visi- 
le, having  perhaps  a  movement  of  one  mile  an 
hour.  Below  Lake  6eoi^,  which  is  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  from  its  mooth,^  the  tides  have 
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aslifflitefl^t,  and  vary  the  current  accordinglyi 
mowfied,  hotreier,  by  srroog  winds.  Still,  the 
waten  have  not  any  where  a  stagnant  appear- 
ance, and  if  unpalatable,  they  are  so  from  causes 
independent  of  their  want  of  proper  agitation. 
They  are  unifbriuly  of  a  dark  color,  like  that  of 
tolerably  strong  coffee,  the  bottom  scarcely  being 
discoverable  even  in  the  shoal  parts.  The  origin 
of  this  tint  may  be  various;  decomposition  of  ve- 
l^etable  matter  can  contribute  but  littJe  to  affect  a 
body  of  water  se  torge,  particularly  when  a  consi- 
derable pdrtion  of  the  banks  are  either  savannas 
or  pine  blu^,  neither  likely  to  have  much  agency 
in  this  way.  Lake  Monroe  may  fbmish  a  chaly- 
beate tincture,  as  its  shores  abound  in  chalybeate 
earths.  The  lakes  above  mav  bear  the  same  cha- 
racter. The  waters  do  not  lose  their  color  when 
suffered  to  stand  in  a  vessel  and  to  make  deposite 
ef  sueh  partidee  as  may  be  afloat  in  them. 

The  St.  John's  is  a  large  river  for  some  hundred 
and  idf  miles  tirom  hs  mouth,  being  fh)m  three 
miles  to  a  mile  wide  nearly  as  high  as  Lake 
Creorge.  Thus  fhr  it  has  the  appearance  of  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  and  in  fhct  feels  the  influence  of 
the  tides.    From  Lake  George  upwards  it  Is  com- 

Sititively  narrow,  excepting  whem  it  dilates  into 
Eea,  and  very  winding,  running  perhaps  several 
miles  in  one  mile  of  a  straight  line*  Lake  George 
haa  been  long  known,  and  Lake  Monroe,  about 
siicty  BDilea  alwve,  was  oeoupied  bf  our  troops  the 
first  campaign  of  the  present  war.  Thence  up- 
wards the  river  was  to  be  explored  at  the  com- 
meneement  of  the  present  campaign,  ft  was  soon 
penetrated  through  Lake  Jesop  to  Lake  Harvey, 
and  afterwards  to  Lake  Poinsett,  aboat  a  hundred 
miles  aboire  Lake  Monroe. 

Charleston  and  Savannah  steatnboats  ascended 
with  army  supplies  withont  difficulty,  at  the  high 
stage  of  the  waters^  to  Lake  Harvey,  which  sup- 
plies were  sent  thence  by  row-barges  to  Laxe 
Foinsett,  where  the  river  ceased  to  be  subservient 
to  the  purposes  of  transportation.  This  high 
Btam  was  in  the  fall;  as  the  winter  months  set  in, 
theJarger  honia  could  ascend  no  higher  than  Lake 
Monroe,  until  spriog  rains  again  raised  the  leve^ 
of  the  waters. 

The  banks  of  the  river  as  high  as  Pilatka,  or 
more  than  one  hondied  miles  from  its  mouth,  are 
ffenerailv'  elevated  several  ibet  above  the  water. 
FVona  that  point  to  Lake  Qeoige  they  are  com- 
parativeiy  low,  and  are  nrobably  mostly  sub- 
merged at  high  stages  of  the  water,  mtween 
Lake  Geome  and  L&e  Monroe  the  banks  are  ge- 
nerally high  enough  to  be  dry,  excepting  where 
savanna  prevail.  Wherever  the  pine-barrens 
strike  upon  the  river,  the  banks  are  eight  or  ten 
ibet  high,  with  a  sobstratum  of  shelly  soil  or  rock. 
To  Lake  Monroe  they  are  for  the  tnost  part 
etothed  with  a  growth  of  wood— chiefly  live  oak,, 
pines,  and  cypress,  as  high  as  Lake  George;  the 
palmetto  or  cabbage  tree,  being  largely  intermixed 
thence  upwards. 

The  gray  moss  clothes  neariy  all  the  trees  upon 
the  river,  excepting  the  pine  and  palmetto.  These 
are  respected  or  avoideu  by  this  general  associate 
of  the  trees,  ftom  some  want  of  affinity  which 
may  not  be  understood.  This  moss  is  a  most  sin- 
gular prodoetbn,  having  a  rank  luxuriance  litde 
aceonluig  with  Its  kindred  species.  It  hangs  from 
ei^eiy  bough  manjr  yards  in  length,  and  wears  the 
appearance  at  a  distance  sf  dingy  mtnlia  thrown 


with  a  careless  grace  over  every  part  of  the  tree, 
waving  to  and  fro  in  the  breeze  and  forming  a 
most  striking  embellishment  of  the  scene;  and  the 
effect  is  not  diminished  by  the  presence  of  the  tall 
and  symmetrical  palmetto,  which  rises  up  some 
forty  Or  My  feet  perpendicular,  like  a  perfectly 
wrought  column,  surmounted  by  a  capital  of  most 
appropriate  beauty.  The  moss  never  throws  its 
foldings  over  this  handsome  tree;  as  we  have  be- 
fore remarked,  the  pine  is  equally  avoided  by  it. 
This  capridoos  forbearance  with  respect  to  these 
two  kinds  of  trees,  introduces  a  beautiful  variety 
into  the  river  scene.  Where  the  banks  are  hign 
and  sandy,  the  pine  prevails;  where  they  are  low 
and  wet,  the  cypress — "the  melancholy  cypress." 
The  live  oak,  and  other  miscellaneous  trees,  pre- 
fer the  banks  of  an  intermediate  character,  as  also 
the  palmetto.  The  cypress  seems  to  exclude  all 
associations;  no  other  trees  mingle  with  it,  or  if 
they  happen  to  start  op  along  side  they  are  soon 
overshadowed  above  by  the  spreading  tops,  or 
crowded  out  by  the  cone- like  bases  below,  which 
last  leave  only  room  for  the  thousand  'Tcnecs,]'  or 
sharp  excrescences,  from  one  to  several  feet  high, 
which  shoot  up  like  so  many  dwarf  pinnacles. 

Ascending  the  river,  which  is  constantly  wind- 
ing and  shifting  the  point  of  view,  wherever  the 
cypress  permits,  there  the  moss  is  seen  in  all  its 
sweeping  luxuriance.  As  these  trees  spring  fh>m 
neariy  a  water  level,  and  grow  to  about  an  equal 
height,  their  flat  and  spreading  fops  present  near' 
ly  a  horizontal  line,  where  the  green  appears  ior 
an  its  depth  and  ffediness.  Thence,  however,  to 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  ground,  Ihe  folds  of 
moss,  like  ample  curtains,  conceal  neariy  all  from 
view,  leaving  the  trunks  exposed  below,  whicir 
are  covered  with  a  whitish  bark.  This  aspect 
may  prevail  for  half  a  mile,  when  the  banks  may 
rise  and  become  covered  with  the  live  oak,  whose 
angular  and  scraggy  arms  give  a  new  appearance 
to  the  moss,  which  is  still  as  luxuriant  as  on  the  cy- 
press.  But  the  outline  above  is  far  different  here. 
Palmettos  perhaps  raise  their  graceful  heads  above 
the  oaks  in  striking  contrast  with  their  associates; 
or  perhaps  the  pine  may  show  in  the  barren  be- 
yond; while  over  alT  is  the  clear  azure  of  the  sky, 
always  in  Florida 

**  So  puitly  dark,  and  darkly  purs. " 

These  chanirefbr  beauties,  combined  with  the  oc- 
casional sight  of  a  wild  orange-grove,  with  its 
golden  fruit  bespangling  the  foliage,  aftogether 
render  a  trip  up  the  St.  John's  delightful  in  a  high 
deirree. 

The  ash,  poplar,  swamp  oak,  &c.,  which  line 
the  faManks  of  a  part  of  the  upper  St.  John's,  drop 
their  leaves  during  the  winter  months^  unlike  all 
the  other  trees  to  which  we  have  been  alluding^ 
But  these  trees  would  seem  to  be  deciduous,  to  ex- 
hibit more  plainly  the  verdant  parasite  which  at- 
taches itself  to  most  of  their  branches.  In  pass- 
ing up  the  river  for  the  first  time,  the  uninstmcted 
gazer  is  surprised  and  puzzled  to  see  on  all  these 
trees  a  tnf^  of  evergreen,  while  the  branches  in 
general  are  stripped  of  their  foliage,  until' informed 
that  it  is  the  mistletoe,  which,  having  attached'  it- 
self thus  to  a  foreign  stock,  continues  to  smile  in 
verdure,  while  its  supporter  is  standing  in  gk>omy 
nakedness.  The  mistletoe  bough  is  alwajrs  of  a 
rounded  form,  varying  in  size  from  a  few  inches  to 
thirty  or  more  in  diameter.    The  seeds,  which*  are 
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•aid  to  be  winged,  have  a  gluten  furroanding 
them,  which  enablei  them  to  attach  themselves 
where  they  alight  and  at  once  to  draw  forth  nou- 
rishment as  if  fixed  to  a  parent  stem.  The  nulliuB 
filius  of  the  foroit,  it  is  adopted  by  the  first  tree 
to  which  it  Hies  for  protection  and  sustenance.* 

Sulphur  springs  are  very  abundant  on  the  upper 
parts  of  the  St.  John's.  They  bubble  up  like 
^eU  i*eau.  In  passing  up  to  L^ke  Monroe,  there 
is  one  a  few  miles  below,  which  attracted,  among 
others,  the  notice  of  Bartram.  An  inlet  on  the 
right  bank  is  seen,  nearly  of  the  width  of  the 
river,  which  at  once  attracts  the  eye,  by  the  con- 
trast between  the  color  of  its  waters  and  that  of 
the  river.  Two  pieces  of  lumber,  placed  at  right 
angles  with  each  other,  one  of  mahogany  and  the 
other  of  yellow  pine,  could  not  be  more  dissimilar. 
And  the  liquid  line  of  separation  is  almoet  as  dia- 
tinct  as  it  would  be  in  the  supposed  case.  The 
St.  John's  has  here,  as  elsewhere,  its  coffee-like 
hue,  while  the  waters  of  the  sulphureous  inlet  are 
as  transparent  as  the  air,  the  fishes  swimming  in 
them  being  nearly  as  discernible  as  the  birds  fly- 
ing over  their  surface.  The  alligators,  diving,  as 
usual,  at  the  approach  of  a  boat,  when  they  hap- 
pen to  take  refuge  in  this  limpid  inlet,  continue  to 
struggle  downwards  in  apprehension,  as  if  they 
lelt  that  it  did  not  aflord  the  usual  refuge. 

Ascending  this  inlet  several  hundred  yards,  it  is 
found  to  terminate  in  a  well  head  or  basm,  of  some 
thirty  feet  diameter,  with  high  banks,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  which  there  is  a  permanent  turmoil  of  the 
waters,  as  if  a  fountain  below  threw  up  its  con- 
tents with  much  force.  Rowing  the  boat  upon 
this  agitated  spot,  it  was  with  difficulty  kept  there 
in  its  position,  against  the  efforts  of  the  ebullition 
to  throw  it  off.  A  strong  odor  of  sulphur  fills  the 
air  around,  and  the  taste  of  the  waters  is  equally 
sulphureous. 

Above  Lake  Monroe,  wide-spread  savannas 
become  prevalent.  They  form  the  main  body  of 
the  section  of  country  through  which  the  St. 
John's  flows,  and  are  so  slightly  inclined,  that  its 
course  is  exlreroelv  tortuous,  the  bends  having 
more  the  shape  of^  a  horse  shoe,  than  of  a  seg- 
ment of  a  circle.  The  immediate  banks  in  these 
savannas  are  somewhat  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  waters,  as  the  growth  of  a  wild  cane  indi- 
cates, but  the  greater  portion  of  them  bear  a  tall, 
rank  grass,  which  shows  that  it  is  oOen  inundated, 
and  that  the  soil  is  constantly  saturated  with  mois- 

*  This  is  a  mistake.  The  seeds  of  the  mistletoe  are 
not  winged^  or  capable  of  being  conveyed  to  other  trees 
by  tfa^  winds.  But  their  diffusion  and  propagation  are 
as  well  secured  by  another  curious  and  admirable  pro- 
vision  of  nature.  The  seeds  are  enclosed  in  berries, 
filled  principally  with  a  glutinous  pulp,  and  which 
form  food  for  certain  birds.  In  eating  the  mistletoe 
berries,  the  glutinous  matter  and  the  seeds  contained, 
which  adhere  to  the  outside  of  the  bird's  beak,  are 
wiped  off,  on  any  branch  on  which  it  afterwards  perch- 
es. By  this  operation,  the  seeds  are  stuck  to  any 
other,  and  often  to  distant  trees,  where  they  sprout 
and  take  root ;  and  the  manner  of  the  deposite  is  the 
cause  why  the  mistletoe  more  often  than  otherwise  is 
rooted  in  the  lower  side  of  the  limb,  as  a  bird  most 
conveniently  wipes  its  beak  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
branchon  which  it  stands.— Ed.  Faa.  Kso. 


ture.  Lakes  George,  Mooroe,  Jesup,  Harvey 
and  Poinsett,  are  &on  sheets  of  clear  water,  of  no 
great  depths,  but  generally  free  from  aquatic  ve- 
getation.   They  all  abound  in  fish  and  wiU  fowl. 

Fort  Taylor,  (a  mere  stockade  like  all  the  other 
forts  in  Florida  of  recent  origin,)  which  was  built 
a  few  miles  above  Lake  Poinsett,  three  hundred 
and  fifly  miles  or  more  from  the  mouth  of  the  Su 
John's,  is  the  highest  point  to  which  the  army 
boats  ascended.  Above  that  poet,  the  river  nar- 
rowed and  shoaled,  so  as  to  become  oseleei  for  all 
purposes  of  transportation.  The  army  there  took 
its  course  southwardly,  reaching  the  bead  waters 
of  the  St.  John's,  some  seventy  or  eighty  miles 
S.  S.  £.  The  source  of  this  river  has  been  in 
question  up  to  this  time,  having  been  supposed  to 
be  connected  either  with  theevwgiades  or  the  sea<. 
fioth  of  these  suppositions  are  now  at  an  end* 
The  strip  of  land  between  the  coast  and  the  St.. 
John's,  as  far  sooth  as  Cape  Florida,  hae  been 
suflkiently  explored,  to  determine  the  &£t,  that  i% 
has  no  channel  connexion  with  the  sea  in  thai 
quarter ;  and  it  has  been  equally  aseertained,  by 
various  arm^  movements,  that  it  is  also  without  a 
like  connexion  with  the  everglades  or  the  lakes, 
to  the  west  and  south-west,  in  rainy  seasons, 
when  the  water  overspreads  neariy  the  whole 
cpuntiy,  the  St  John's  may  be  connected  in  a  dif- 
fused way  with  both  sides.  Fall  and  spring  rains, 
when  they  come,  elevate  the  river  som^mes 
many  feet,  as  would  appear  by  maiics  on  the 
banks.  The  last  two  or  three  seasons,  the  di&r- 
ence  has  been  from  two  to  three  feet.  The  low 
stages  are,  at  midsummer  and  midwinter  and 
when  the  periodical  rains  happen  to  fall,  or  are 
only  DKxlerate,  the  subsidence  most  be  verygieaL 
It  has  been  remarked  b^  the  Indians,  that  all  the 
waters  occasionally  dram  out.  This  may  be  ao 
exaggeration ;  but  such  a  result,  nmiy  to  the  ex- 
tent  expressed  by  it,  might  easily  be  supfKwed  to 
follow  a  year  of  drought,  the  St.  John's  being  evi- 
dentlv  dependent  for  its  supply  on  the  tides  below 
and  the  rains  above. 

The  interior  of  Florida,  sooth  of  Lake  Monroe, 
was  scarcely  known,  until  the  present  war.  It 
was  assigns  by  conjecture  and  common  report, 
to  the  '*  everglades,"  an  indefinite  and  compre- 
hensive term,  which  means  neither  land  nor  water, 
but  a  mixture  of  both.  These  suppoded  ever- 
glades, have  been  much  circumscribed  by  late  ex- 
aminations. They  have  lost,  at  least,  one  or  two 
degrees  of  latitude.  Okachobee  Lake,  a  body  of 
water  of  some  forty  miles  in  diameter,  and  of  a 
decided  lake  character,  and  the  lands  east  and 
west  of  it,  can  no  longer  be  thus  classed.  The 
lake  south  of  this,  reported  to  be  still  larger  than 
Okachobee,  called  by  the  Indians,  Fai-hai-okee, 
or  grassy  lake,  may  prove,  on  examination,  llie 
true  everglades.  But  it  is  now  about  as  probable, 
that  even  this,  their  last  hold,  will  be  found  to 
partake  of  (he  general  character  of  that  part  of 
the  penineula,  and  that  land  and  water  w»U  then 
have  ils  usual  divisions,  so  far  as  a  sandy  country 
of  unusual  flatness  permits.  The  name  which 
the  Indians  have  given  the  lake,  shows  that  it 
must  be  generally  so  shallow  as  to  allow  grass  to 
predominate ;  rendering  it  probable,  that  it  has  a 
less  decided  lake  character  than  the  lakes  above. 

It  was  until  lately  taken  for  granted,  that  the 
interior  of  Florida  was  without  any  eminent  parts, 
but  the  army  movemeBls  have  opened  to  obser- 
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vation,  aome  eandy  riilges  or  hills  of  considerable 
elevation.  These  are  not  far  from  that  central 
reffion  where  the  waters  diverge  to  different  sides 
of  the  peninsula.  The  course  of  the  various 
streams  which  take  their  rise  within  these  central 
parts,  marks  out  the  character  of  the  slope,  run- 
ning north-west,  south-west,  south-easterly  and 
northwardly.  The  Onithlacoochee,  Pease  Creek, 
Kissimmer,  St  John's,  and  the  waters  emptying 
into  the  Indian  River  lagoons,  all  illustrate  this 
central  elevation,  and  general  mclination  towards 
the  coast. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  coast  of 
Florida,  is  the  laj^oons,  as  they  are  termed,  or  long 
and  narrow  bodies  of  water,  separated  from  the 
sea  by  a  strip  of  sand,  generally  not  more  than  a 
mile  or  two  wide.  They  are  connected  with  the 
sea  here  and  there  by  inlets,  which  are  made  and 
kept  open  by  the  out-rushineor  in-rushing  tides, 
as  they  happen  to  prevail.  The  outward  current 
is  that  whicn  chiefly  prevails,  from  the  most  natu- 
ral causes.  Accumulations  from  rain^,  must  give 
a  great  preponderance  to  the  inner  waters,  which, 
however,  may,  in  the  course  of  a  dry  season, 
drain  out  to  a  level  with  the  outer  waters,  when 
the  drift  of  a  storm  blocks  up,  at  least  ior  a  time, 
the  usual  passage,  and  so  it  remains  until  the 
balance  of  force  is  turned  by  new  rains. 

This  alternate  operation  of  counter  causes,  ex- 
plains the  ikct  welt  known  by  those  who  frequent 
this  coast,  that  these  inlets  are  at  one  time  very 
accessible,  and  at  others,  nearly  or  ouite  closed  up. 
These  lagoons  extend  from  above  St.  Augustine 
to  Jupiter  inlet,  a  stretch  of  three  or  more  hun- 
dred miles,  with  but  a  few  miles  interruption  bv 
land.  Their  common  depth  is  several  feet,  though 
they  all  are  traversed  by  shoals  or  bars,  which  re- 
duce their  navi^ble  facility  to  about  three  leet. 
These  shoals,  however,  could  easily  be  made 
passable  for  useful  purposes.  It  has  been  proposed 
to  connect  the  river  St.  John's  by  a  canal  with 
the  M atanzas  river,  separated  by  about  ten  or  fif- 
teen miles ;  the  M atanzas  with  the  Halifax,  twice 
that  distance,  perhaps,  apart.  Between  the  wa- 
ters of  which  the  Musquito  inlet  is  the  embouch- 
nre,  and  those  of  the  Indian  River,  there  is  only  a 
narrow  neck  of  about  half  a  mile.  Such  a  pro- 
ject would  open  an  interior  navigation  from 
Charieston  to  Jupiter  inlet;  and  below  Cape  Flori- 
da it  is  well  known  that  a  practicable  ana  shelter- 
ed channel  runs  around  the  peninsula,  within  the 
"keys." 

The  mangrove  tree  is  a  conspicuous  embellish- 
ment of  the  Indian  River  lagoon.  Being  of  an 
fu^uatic  character,  these  trees,  by  a  happy  provi- 
sion of  nature,  are  radicated  to  suit  their  thrif>y 
habits,  not  unlike  the  long-legged  species  of  birds 
which  are  fitted  for  the  water;  they  stand  with 
their  trunks  lifled  several  feet  in  the  air,  sending 
cmt  roots  from  that  elevated  .point,  like  so  many 
bow-legs,  to  seize  the  earth  or  water  below,  with 
b  base  often  as  wide-spread  as  the  branching  head 
above.  Then,  again,  as  if  these  roots  could  not 
drink  moisture  enough  to  satisfy  their  cravings, 
each  branch  sends  down  many  a  slender  tube  per- 
pendicularly to  the  water,  like  so  many  syphons  to 
draw  it  up.  The  foliage  is  of  the  brightest  green. 
Altogether,  a  mangrove  thicket  is  a  most  attrac- 
tive object  to  the  eye.  These  thickets  sometimes 
shoot  out  a  spur  into  the  lagoon,  resembling  just 
above  the  water  a  fisherman's  weir-net,  but  sur- 


mounted by  a  most  redundant  foliage,  and  almost 
closing  up  the  channel. 

The  bars  at  the  mouths  of  the  lagoons  are  an 
obstruction  to  the  commercial  facilities  of  Florida. 
The  entrance  to  St.  Augustine  harbor  is  perhaps 
the  best  on  the  coast,  and,  with  proper  attention 
to  the  tides  and  winds,  is  safely  practicable  for 
vessels  of  light  draft.  The  drill  of  the  ocean, 
which  in  this  quarter  is  strongly  charged  with  al- 
luvion, heaps  up  the  sands  along  the  coast,  con- 
stantly changing  their  position,  with,  probably,  a 
frradual  augmentation.  The  inlets  would  share 
the  common  fate,  and  be  closed  up,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  outsetting  currents,  arising  either  from  the 
tides,  or  the  accumulation  of  waters  within. 
These  causes,  with  partial  exceptions,  keep  open 
a  channel,  but  cannot  preserve  it  in  one  place. 
The  bar  ofi"  St.  Augustine  has  widely  shifted,  be- 
ing now  neariy  one-half  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass to  the  north  of  its  position,  within  the  memo- 
ry of  living  pilots.  Those  of  the  more  southern 
inlets  are  less  practicable,  excepting  that  of  the 
Musquito.  The  channels  are  known  only  to 
those  who  are  habitually  upon  them.  A  fearful 
lookinff  surf  is  always  coursing  over  them,  when 
a  wind  is  blowing  with  freshness,  which  renders 
them  formidable  to  strangers,  while  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  them,  pass  through  it  with  lit- 
tle real  hazard.  The  evil,  however,  is  a  great 
one,  and  apparentlyirremediable. 

The  rivers  of  Florida,  though  of  no  great 
length,  are,  generally,  of  a  most  convenient  depth. 
The  banks  are  bold  and  firm.  Those  which 
empty  into  the  lower  part  of  the  St.  John's,  are 
fitted  for  any  crafl  that  comes  into  the  main  river, 
or  have  no  impediments  in  the  way,  excepting 
what  arise  from  fallen  trees.  There  is  no  current 
to  change  their  character,  which  belongs  to  a  level 
country. 

The  botany  of  Florida  was  eariy  examined  by 
the  Bartmms,  and  Audubon  was  some  time  among 
its  birds,  which  are  rich  in  number  and  variety. 
Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  the  latter,  showing 
the  patience  with  which  he  kept  his  station  in 
swamps  and  marshes,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
habits  of  the  feathered  creatures  there,  in  spite  of 
musquitoes,  reptiles,  and  other  intolerable  annoy- 
ances. Doct,  Leitner,  who  was  killed  in  a  skir- 
mish with  the  Indians,  this  campaign,  (1838,)  is 
said  to  have  been  a  skilful  botanist,  and  an  ardent 
votary  of  science.  Accompanying  a  portion  of 
the  active  force,  he  would  have  had  uncommon 
opportunities  for  observing  the  plants  of  the  south- 
ern interior,  which,  probably, •came  little  within 
the  scope  of  the  Bartrams,  whose  investigations 
were  mostly,  if  not  altogether,  on  the  river  St. 
John's  and  the  coast.  He  had  already  made  con- 
siderable advances  towards  the  object  he  had  In 
view,  with  a  most  flattering  prospect  before  him, 
when  he  fell  in  the  honorable  performance  of  his 
duty. 

The  orange  tree  has  been  extensively  culti- 
vated in  Florida,  since  its  first  occupation.  The 
Seville  or  sour,  and  bitter-sweet  orange,  are  appa- 
rently indigenous  to  the  country,  as  many  groves 
of  both  are  now  found  flourishing,  where  no  labor 
of  man  would  seem  to  have  placed  them.  The 
China,  or  sweet  orange,  is  probably  an  exotic. 
These  were  found,  not  only  around  neariy  every 
house  in  the  country,  but  occupying  a  part  of 
neariy  every  garden  in  the  towns.    They^  were 
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an  important  article  of  commerce.  The  oraogea 
of  Florida  excelled  all  olhers  in  the  northern  mar- 
kets. More  than  two  million*,  were  annually 
shipped  from  St.  Augustine  alone.  One  tree 
there  \a  said  to  have  produced  six  thousand  in  one 
year.  But  this  staple  of  the  country  was  cut 
down  in  one  night,  in  1835.  A  severe  frost  oc- 
curred in  the  time  of  Bartram,  (1766,)  which  kill- 
ed the  lemon,  citron,  and  other  tender  trees,  but 
only  partially  injured  the  orange.  There  were 
•trees  standing  in  1836,  more  than  a  century  old. 

This  calamitous  event,  besides  destroying  one 
of  the  principal  sources  of  revenue  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, divested  the  place  of  its  chief  oroament* 
£ach  lot  became,  as  it  were,  denuded  of  its  dra- 
pery, which  had  been  thrown  over  every  building, 
iiigh  and  low,  giving  them  all  a  borrowed  beauty, 
A  person  who  was  abeeat  at  tha  time  of  the  frosf, 
in  revisiting  the  place,  could  scaroely  recognize 
the  most  familiar  scenes,  their  aspect  was  so  en- 
tirely changed.  It  takes  about  seven  years  to  re- 
new the  orange  tree  to  a  hearing  state. 

Cotton  and  sugar  grow  well  in  FloKda,  but  silk 
will  probably  be  the  staple  of  the  oouuuy  after  a 
iew  years.  The  mulberry  tree,  rouIticauUs,  &c, 
igrow  there  with  a  vigor  and  luxuriance  that  have 
no  parallel  in  the  United  States.  More  than  eight 
months  in  the  year  afford  a  fulness  of  food  for  the 
worms. 

The  soil  of  Florida  wears  a  forbidding  aspect. 
'Sandy  barrens  form  the  principal  part  of  the  sur- 
iace.  Hammock  land,  that  which  bears  the  oak, 
maple,  and  other  '^hard  woods,^'  and  which  are 
the  richer  and  more  productive  parts,  constitutes 
but  a  small  proportion.  But  the  sands  of  Florida 
are  but  in  part  siliceous.  They  are  probably  for 
the  most  part  oommiauted  shells  or  lime-stone. 
Hence  they  have  a  degree  of  fiortility  which  often 
flurprises  those  who  undertake  their  cultivation. 
The  surface^  however,  is  so  level,  that  it  is  liable 
to  the  extremes  of  drought  and  inundation.  In 
jiding  from  the  St  John^s  to  St.  Augustine,  a  dis- 
tance of  eighteen  miles,  the  road  will  be  found,  af- 
4er  a  moderate  rain,  one-half  or  two-thirds  under 
water,  which  is  carried  off  more  by  evaporation 
.than  by  subsidenoe;  and  this  is  a  sample  of  the 
•country  in  general. 

The  yellow  pine,  pii|us  palustris,  is  a  conspicu- 
:<M]s  tree  in  Florida,  both  on  account  of  its  lofty 
•ymmetrv,  and  its  adaptation  to  many  useful  pur- 
poses. It  afibrds  tar  and  turpentine  In  inexhausti- 
ble abundance,  and  is  an  equally  inexhaustible 
^aaterial  for  lumber.  Whether  it  be  the  only 
growth  the  soil  can  yield,  or  merely  a  pre-occu- 
paut,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country,  giv- 
ing place,  when  removed,  to  a  species  of  hard 
wood,  is,  perhaps,  not  yet  ascertained.  It  is  pro- 
fiahle,  however,  that  when  this  tree  shall  be  cut 
down,  and  fires,  scorohing  the  whole  (ace  of  the 
country,  shall  cease,  the  growth  of  the  forest  lands 
will  assume  a  better  aspect,  and  that  the  soil  will 
imfwove  in  a  corresponding  degree.  It  is  the 
fallen  tree  of  this  pine,  which  furnishes  the  Indian 
with  his  <4ight-wood;"  a  source  of  comibrt  and 
convenience  that  strongly  attaches  him  to  the 
■oil  which  produces  it  The  fuel  formed  from 
these  prostrate  trunks,  is  at  hand  on  every  spot, 
.and  is  easily  ignited,  making,  in  all  weathers,  a 
bright  and  durable  fire.  The  nights  of  Florida 
are  ahnost  invariably  cool,  and  the  facility  with 
which  the  Florida  Indian  can  temper  their  chilli- 


ness, by  means  of  this  read^  and  oombostible 
wood,  is  a  conspicuous  item  m  the  privileges  of 
bis  h^,  the  great  design  of  which  is  to  attain  desi- 
rable objects  with  the  least  effort  Our  troops,  io 
the  late  campaigns,  have  been  equally  indebied  to 
it  for  many  a  comfortable  encampment,  aS|  even 
in  the  midst  of  heavjr  reins,  a  bniliant  fire  might 
be  kindled,  which,  with  due  care,  no  rains  ecmld 
extinguish. 

The  hammocks  at  present  are  generally  secore 
from  encroachment  from  the  barrens,  being  most- 
ly covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  trees,  which 
preserves  them  firom  change.  But,  whenever 
the  time  arrives  iu  which  they  shall  be  cleared  up. 
and  become  exposed  to  external  influences,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  surrounding  barrens,  cbthed 
in  a  soil  of  such  levity  as  to  be  acted  upon  by 
winds  and  reins,  will  gradually  overspread  these 
comparatively  small  spots  on  the  suHaee  of  the 
country,  and  reduce  neariy  the  whole  to  one  gene- 
ral character. 

The  waten  of  Florida  abound  in  fish.  Even 
the  upper  parts  of  the  St  John's  affivd  a  large 
supply  of  verv  tolerable  ouality.  But  the  lagoons 
of  the  coast  nave  not  onJv  an  abundance  of  the 
finest  fish,  but  also  of  the  finest  oysters.  The 
ousters  of  Indian  river  are  surpassed  by  none,  ia 
size  or  quality,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  Want 
could  never  approach  the  inhabitants  of  that 
region. 

The  present  war,  during  which  the  Indians 
have  been  too  much  harassed  to  attend  to  seed- 
time or  harvest,  has  turned  attention  to  the  class 
of  indigenous  esculent  vegetables,  which,  by  their 
spontaneous  abundance,  have,  through  the  extre- 
mities of  this  period,  afforded  them  ample  means 
of  subsistence.  The  most  conspicuous  amo^g 
these  are  the  red  and  white  ooonm  roots.  The 
first  is  the  China-brier,  or  Smiiax  dktno,  a  vine  of 
great  thriftiness,  spreading  sometimes  over  the 
space  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet,  with  roots  like 
a  large,  long  and  irregular  potato.  The  while 
cQonta  is  the  Zonua  integrifidia^  which  has  a  luU 
tap-root,  roundted  with  the  symmetry  of  a  boy's 
top.  The  leaves  are  large  aiid  fem-like,  forming^ 
when  the  seed-bud  is  in  its  fiilnessi  a  handsome 
plant 

Both  of  these  roots  are  grated  or  bruised  by  the 
Indians,  and  the  starch  separated,  by  freqneiU 


changes  of  water,  from  the  fibrous  or  woody  pans, 
as  also,  in  the  white  coonta,  from  a  poisonous 
quality  which  is  combined  with  it  in  its  natural 
state.  The  flour  of  the  latter  has  the  look  and 
feel  of  arrow-root,  and  is  equally  nutritious  and 
well  suited  to  weak  stomactis.  The  flour  of  the 
China- brier  is  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  more  easily 
obtained  than  the  white  coonta. 

These  two  important  articles  of  food  are  found 
in  abundance,  the  one  or  the  other,  in  most  parts 
of  southern  Florida;  the  China-brier  io  neanvaU 
the  hammocks,  and  the  Zamia  in  most  of  the  bar- 
rens along  the  coast  lagoons.  Thousands  could 
subsist  upon  tbem,  with  only  the  labor  necessary 
to  gather  the  roots  and  prepare  the  flour.  Pre- 
vious to  the  war,  one  or  two  persons  were  estab- 
lished near  Cape  Florida,  who  manu&ctured  the 
while  coonta  in  large  quantities  for  shipment 
Medical  men  oflen  prefbr  it,  for  hospital  purposes, 
to  the  arrow-root 

The  palmeuo  is  often  called  the  cabbage-tiee. 
from  its  containing  au  edible  substance  within  ita 
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top,  which  somewhat  resembles  a  cabbage — more 
in  look,  howeveri  than  in  taste,  which  is  not  un- 
1  ike  that  ofa  raw  chestnut.  Where  the  fan-shaped 
leaves  of  this  beautifbl  tree  put  out  at  the  top,  is 
found  unfolded  a  pith,  forming  about  one-thini  of 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  and  about  12  or  15  inches 
long,  which  is  of  an  eatable  quality,  particularly 
when  boiled,  or  preserved  as  a  pickle.  It  is  true, 
B  tree  some  half-century  old  might  be  sacrificed  to 
the  .attainment  ofa  'single  meal;  but  these  trees 
are  abundant,  and  no  doubt  have  often  aiiorded 
one  to  a  roving  Indian,  who  sat  down  hungry  and 
unprovided  t)eneath  their  shade. 

But  the  necessities  of  the  war  now  going  on, 
have  opened  a  new  resource  to  the  Indians,  or 
which,  at  least,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
used  by  them  in  more  abundant  times.  Tl^s  is 
Ibund  in  the  root  of  the  aaw-pabnetto,  a  singular 
epecies  of  most  common  vegetation  in  Florida, 
which  overspreads  nearly  every  pine-barren,  co- 
vering it  like  a  vast  reticulated  carpet.  In  passing 
over  these  barrens,  the  palmetto  leaf  is  seen 
shooting  up  from  the  ground  in  great  luxuriance, 
forming,  as  is  found  on  close  inspection,  the  ter- 
mination ofa  recumbent  cabbage-tree,  several 
,  feet  long,  and  probably  half  buried  beneath  the 
'surface,  or  deciduous  vegetation.  Lying  constant- 
ly on  the  ground,  ii  never  acquires  the  bony  hard- 
ness of  the  exterior  coat  of  the  unright  cabba^- 
iree,  but  is  covered  with  a  fibrous  liairiness,  which 
gives  it  almost  thesoAnees  of  silken  plush,  pre- 
vailing throuf[h  every  fold,  to  the  very  heart,  ex- 
cepting withtn  a  lew  inches  of  the  end,  where  is 
found  a  nutritious  pith,  smaller  than,  but  not  un- 
like, that  of  the  cabbage-tree.  This  is  bruised 
into  meal,  and  made  subservient  to  the  purposes 
of  food.  These  roots  spread,  as  we  have  before 
remarked  J  over  nearly  every  barren;  and,  since  a 

Cortion  ot  them  is  convertible  into  food,  there  can 
e  no  limit  to  the  spontaneous  subsistence  of  those 
who  frequent  them.  The  leaves  or  foldings  of 
this  root  are  thin  and  pliable,  several  inches  long, 
and  three  or  tour  wide,  and  are  worked  inio  many 
articles  of  ornament  and  use. 

There  is  also  found  in  Florida  a  wild  potato, 
of  tolerable  quality,  and  much  wild  fruit.  Game 
of  all  kinds  is  abundant,  and  wild  fowls  are  nume- 
rous on  every  stream  and  lake.  The  Indians,  in 
Spanish  times,  were  accustomed  to  herd  cattle 
largely,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
war,  they  are  said  to  have  had  thousands. 

From  this  enumeration  of  the  articles  of  food 
which  present  themselves  spontaneously  to  the 
wants  of  the  Indian,  it  wilt  be  seen  that  they  are 
little  dependent  on  care,  foresight,  or  labor,  for 
subsistence. 

The  mineralogy  of  Florida  is  scanty.  The 
rocks  found  in  situ  are  all  calcareous,  though  si- 
liceous boulders,  of  a  small  size,  are  occasionally 
seen,  and  nodules  of  hornstone  are  here  and  (here 
mingled  with  the  limestone,  which  elicit  sparks, 
and  are  sometimes  used  by  the  Indians  for  flints. 

The  geology  of  Florida  presents  many  inter- 
esting features;  but  it  has  as  yet  been  examined 
with  little  attention,  warranting  few  definite  con- 
clusions. The  coast,  as  far  as  (/ape  Florida,  is 
alluvial,  a  seeming  mass  of  comminuted  shells, 
resting  on  a  rocky  formation,  composed  also  ol 
shells,  more  or  less  broken  and  abraded.  From 
Cape  Florida,  the  formation  is  mostly  coralline, 
the  Keys  being  of  that  character.  The  shells 
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around  the  Keys  are  Ibund  in  nearly  a  ^perfect 
state.  Take  up  a  handful  at  random,  and  it  will 
exhibit  little  else  than  fragments  of  coral  and  uni- 
valves, generally  of  a  small  size,  and  dimitiishing 
almost  to  a  point.  As  high  as  Indian  River  In- 
let, the  beach  is  still  formed  of  shells,  though  less 
distinct  and  perfect  in  their  form,  nringl^  with 
some  sand;  while  about  Cape  Carnaverei  the  sand 
predominates,  until  shelly  fi-agments  almost  disap- 
pear to  the  naked  eye.  Still,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  whole  beach  is  of  a  calcareous  character. 

The  coquina  rock  (as  the  Spaniards  called  It) 
is  a  formation  found  in  the  spits  of  sandy  land 
which  separate  the  lagoons  near  the  coast  from 
the  sea.  It  has  been  quarried  in  Anastasia  island, 
for  more  than  a  century,  aflTording  a  material  for 
structures  of  all  kinds  in  St.  Augustine,  worked 
with  uncommon  facility,  and  of  a  durable  charac- 
ter. A  large  fort,  of  Spanish  construction,  at 
that  place,  is  of  coquina.  In  latitudes  where  there 
is  little  or  no  frost,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  best  material 
that  can  be  used  in  fortifications;  being  firm 
enough  to  sustain  the  form  of  any  work,  and  re- 
ceiving a  shot  like  a  plastic  mass,  exhibiting  do 
fiacture,  and  throwing  oflf  no  splinters. 

The  quarries  near  St.  Augustine  are  generally 
about  ten  feet  deep.  The  profile  of  the  strata,  as 
presented  to  the  eye  there,  exhibits,  first,  a  super- 
ficial covering  of  vegetable  mould;  next,  a  stra- 
tum of  shelly  fragments,  quite  smalt,  and  without 
any  distinctness  of  character,  with  no  cohesion. 
This  stratum  varies  much  in  thickness,  according 
to  the  undulations  of  the  surfkce,  being  geoerallv 
fi*om  two  to  three  foet.  The  next  in  the  descend- 
ing series  is  a  stratum  of  several  inches  thickness, 
composed  of  similar  shelly  firaffments,  but  united 
in  a  mass  by  some  cement.  Then  intervenes  a 
stratum  of  sand,  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness.  Im- 
mediately below  this  sand  is  a  stratum  of  shelly 
rock,  between  two  and  three  feet  in  thickness. 
This  stratum  is  formed  of  shells  in  various  states, 
the  upper  several  inches  being  much  like  the  stra- 
tum above,  that  is,  ofsmallandindistinct fragments, 
when,  for  several  inches  more,  it  assumes  a  new 
character,  many  of  the  shells  being  perfect  in 
their  outlines,  and  only  much  abraded,  and  most 
of  them  of  a  size  to  give  some  clue  to  their  . 
species.  The  interstices  in  this  portion  of  the 
mass  aro  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
shells,  and  the  cement  which  holds  them  together 
is  hardly  visible.  Bivalves,  cockles,  of  the  car- 
dium  species,  predominate,  while  here  and  there 
is  found  a  conch  of  large  size,  as  also  oyster  frag- 
ments. Some  of  these  conchs  are  several  inches 
in  length,  though  much  worn.  This  coarse  aod 
comparatively  unbroken  deposite  has  a  substratum, 
with  which  it  is  equally  closely  joined,  like  that 
superimposed.  A  thin  stratum  of  sand  next  suc- 
ceeds; and  then  a  third  stratum  of  shelly  rock, 
about  two  feet  and  a  half  thick,  the  coropooeot 
parts  of  which  are  in  a  state  rather  more  commi- 
nuted than  any  lying  above.  This  stratum  is 
likewise  of  a  more  solid  and  uniform  character 
than  its  associates,  and  gives  the  largest  blocks  for 
building  purposes.  A  sandy  stratum  is  found  be- 
low this,  and,  so  far  as  an  examination  has  pene- 
trated, a  coquina  formation  descends  no  lower. 

All  these  strata  are  firm  concretions,  their  com- 
ponent parts  being  obviously  conglutinated  by  a 
calcareous  substance,  which  holds  them  well  to- 
gether.   This  foreign  substance,  or  cement,  is 
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quite  viiible  ID  the  finer  formations,  thouffh  little 
seen  in  the  coaraer.  Taking  up  a  piece  ot  the  lat- 
ter, the  cau^e  of  cohesion  is  apparently  to  slight, 
that  one  is  surprised  that  the  mass  does  not  crum- 
ble at  a  touch. 

It  is  a  commoD  conjecture  that  the  coquina  is  of 
racent  formation,  and  that  causes  are  sull  operat- 
ing to  produce  it.  This  conjecture  has  some  ap- 
parent and  plausible  grounds.  It  wants,  howe- 
ver, the  support  of  d^per  investigation  into  the 
character  and  force  of  these  causes.  Fragments 
have  been  constantly  heaping  up  on  the  coast,  por- 
tions of  which  have  been  long  lying  in  a  quiescent 
state,  without  exhibiting  any  evidences  of  a 
change,  or  a  tendency  to  one,  particularl  v  of  a 
change  from  a  loose  to  a  concrete  state.  Tne  up- 
per stratum  of  the  quarries  we  have  been  descrio- 
mg,  would  be  likely  to  assume  the  character  of  the 
strata  below,  if  such  a  change  were  in  progress. 
But  the  century,  during  which  it  has  been  subject 
to  observation,  has  witnessed  no  alteration.  The 
fragments  all  lie  in  a  separated  state,  without 
•bowing  any  signs  of  cohesion. 

It  has  been  surmised,  that  the  animal  matter  of 
the  shells  might  have  furnished  the  element  of 
oohesion.  fiut  this  surmise  would  seem  to  be  at 
once  disproved  by  the  condition  in  which  the 
shells  were  found,  when  the  concretion  took 
place.  It  is  evident  that  they  must  have  been 
sobjeeled  to  a  long  and  severe  process  of  attrition 
and  contusion,  previous  to  that  event :  such  a  pro- 
cess as  must  have  widely  separatea  all  animal 
matter,  from  its  former  covering.  Besides,  there 
is  no  reason  for  supposing,  that  this  animal  matter, 
even  if  it  had  existed  in  connexion  with  the  shells 
at  the  time  the  rocky  formation  occurred,  could 
have  produced  tlie  effect  assigned  to  it. 

A  more  probable  conjecture  is,  that,  the  shells 
themselves,  by  some  chemical  exertions  or  agen- 
cy, which  operated  in  connexion  with  their  partial 
dissolution,  furnished  the  bond  of  union  among  the 
fhigments,  thou|^h  not  in  a  way  that  leaves  the 
same  agency  still  in  operation.  These  different 
strata  are  evidently  so  many  distinct  depositee,  pro- 
Imblv  at  different  and  distant  periods;  broken 
shells  thrown  up  or  spread  over  a  certain  space, 
and  no  doubt  converted  at  equally  different  and 
distant  periods  into  solid  masses,  either  by  sudden 
or  gradually  operating  causes,  ceasing  with  their 
effii^t.  Such  a  hypothesis  is  in  harmony  with  our 
notions  of  other  formations  of  rock. 


these  regions,  and  the  disappearance  of  streams 
for  many  miles  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
while  others  come  forth  in  all  their  fulness  at 
once. 

The  climate  of  Florida,  during  the  six  or  seven 
months  from  October  is  truly  delicious.  The 
frosts  are  generally  few  and  slight,  leaving  ve- 
getation its  verdure,  and  ffowers  their  bloom, 
throughout  the  year.  Such  frosts  as  kill  the  ten- 
der trees  or  shrubs  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Raine 
occasionally  prevail  during  the  winter  months,  but 
more  commonly  during  the  latter  part  of  sumn^er. 
Our  troops  have  now  been  operatmg  during  three 
winters.  Two  of  them  have  been  decidedly  diy. 
The  first  was  rainy. 

By  a  loose  diary,  kept  in  Florida,  since  the  last 
October  (1837)  and  continued  throiigh  two  hun- 
dred and  fotuteen  days,  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifly  of  them,  were  decidedly  clear  and  pleas- 
ant days;  about  forty  somewhat  cloudy  or  foggy; 
and  about  twenty  rainy,  but  of  these  neaity  one- 
half  were  single  rainy  or  showery  days,  leaving 
only  about  ten  which  were  of  a  rainstorm  charac- 
ter. Musquitoes  have  bitten,  and  frogs  have 
peeped  throughout  the  whole  time,  though  not  al- 
ways in  the  same  numbers  or  with  the  same 
spirit. 

It  is  perhaps  a  common  impression,  that  there 
are  some  formidable  animals  and  many  venomous 
reptiles  in  Florida.  The  alligator  is  a  clumsy, 
timid  animal,  never,  it  is  believed,  the  assailant, 
unless  it  mistake  a  swimming  boy,  lor  its  common 
prey.  Scorpions,  snakes,  lizards,  &c.,  are  com- 
mon upon  the  barrens,  and  our  soldJera,  in  sleep- 
ing on  the  ground,  often  came  in  contact  with  all 
of  them,  and  were  oflen  stung  by  the  former,  ge- 
nerally with  unpleasant,  but  never  with  fetal  coo- 
sequences.  , 

Invalids  have  long  looked  to  Florida  as  a  refuge 
from  the  northern  winter,  and  during  the  dis- 
turbances of  the  last  few  years,  St  Augustine  has 
necessarily  been  the  only  place  of  resort  But 
when  peace  shall  be  established,  and  the  St 
John's  re-occupied,  that  river  will  present  many 
places  of  great  attraction  to  the  infirm  and  pul- 
monic. • 
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There  are  appearances  of  shelly  formations  on 
the  St  John's,  particulariy  the  upper  parts  of  it, 
bat  the  shells  are  of  a  different  character.  Scarce- 
ly a  bivalve  is  seen  on  or  near  that  river,  either 
loose,  or  m  rocky  connexion.  The  prevailing  shell 
there,  is  the  helix,  while  univalves  are  as  rare  in 
the  formations  on  the  coast  The  soil  at  Volusia 
and  Fort  Mellon  consists  of  half  shells,  which 
are  generally  perfect  in  their  shape,  the  defects 
evidently  arising  rather  from  decay  than  abrasion 
or  contnsion. 

The4iiiie8toDe  does  not  show  itself  on  the  coast, 
Bor  on  the  St.  John's  until  you  reach  Lake  Mon- 
roe, whdre  it  is  intermixed  sparingly  with  shells. 
On  Black  Creek,  west  of  the  St  John's,  a  porous, 
rotten  limestone  appears^  and  this  is  said  to  be  the 
eharaeter  of  the  rock  formations  throughout  the 
western  part  of  the  peninsula.  Hence  we  many 
<'sorth-holea,"  deep  and  (some  of  them)  unfa- 
thomable onfices  in  the  earth,  which  appear  in 


Many  persons  buy  a  plant  and  plant  it  in  their 
garden,  as  they  wotlld  purchase  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture and  place  it  in  a  room,  and  fancy  that  the  one 
requires  no  more  afler-care  than  the  other ;  hot, 
when  they  understand  something  of  the  nature  of 
a  plant,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  obtains  nou- 
rishment ;  and  when  they  perceive  how  cultiva- 
tion operates  on  it ;  they  will  take  a  degree  of  in- 
terest in  its  growth  and  developejnent,  that  a  per- 
son totally  ignorant  of  these  subjects  can  scarcely 
form  an  idea  of. 

Plants  are  oiganized  beings,  that,  like  animals, 
depend  for  their  existence  on  nourishment, 
warmth,  air,  and  light.  Their  nourishment  they 
derive  from  the  soil,  their  warmth  and  air  jointly 
from  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere,  and  their  light 
from  the  sun.  As  all  men  may  be  presumed  to 
know  something  of  the  nature  of  animals,  per- 
haps the  easiest  way  of  giving  some  knowledge 
of  plants  to  those  who  have  hitherto  paid  litUe 
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attention  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  will  be,  by 
first  pointing  out  the  principal  points  of  analogy 
between  plants  and  animals,  and  next  noticing 
the  structure  and  functions  peculiar  to  plants. 

Plants  resemble  animals  in  having  an  organic 
structure  endowed  with  lile,  and  in  requiring  nou- 
rishment to  enable  them  to  continue  to  exist. 
They  absorb  this  nourishment  through  the  small 
tubular  fibres  of  tlieir  roots,  in  the  same  way  as 
animals  do  theirs  through  the  small  tubes  called 
lacteals,  which  convey  it  from  their  stomachs. 
Plants  differ  from  animals  in  being  fixed  to  one 
spot ;  in  having  the  principles  of  vitality  and  re- 

Eroduction  difiused  over  every  part,  and  in  thus 
eing  propagated  by  division,  as  well  as  by  ova, 
or  seeds;  in  being  without  a  brain  or  nervous 
system,  and,  consequently,  incapable  offeelin*?; 
and  in  light  being  as  necessary  to  their  existence 
as  air  is  to  that  of  animals. 

The  soil  in  which  a  plant  grows  is  as  essential 
fo  it  as  the  stomach  is  to  an  animal.  Food,  be- 
fore it  can  be  absorbed  into  the  system,  must  be 
reduced  into  a  pulpy  mass,  consisting  partly  of 
chylej  or  nutritious  matter,  and  partly  of  refuse. 
This  process,  in  regard  to  animals,  is  performed  in 
the  stomach,  and  is  called  digestion  ;  and,  when 
it  is  finished,  the  lacteals  suck  the  chyle  from  the 
mass,  and  convey  it  to  the  lungs,  where  it  is  as- 
similated to  the  blood,  and  thence  is  distributed 
through  the  frame. 

The  food  of  plants  is  rotted,  (a  process  similar 
to  digestion)  in  the  soil ;  and  is  there  brought,  by 
the  addition  of  water  and  gases,  to  a  sufficient 
slate  of  fluidify  to  enable  the  spongioles  of  the 
roots  to  absorb  from  it  the  part  necessary  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  plant.  It  is  then  carried  up  to 
the  leaves,  where  it  undergoes  a  process  similar  to 
that  to  which  the  chyle  was  subjected  in  the  lungs, 
and  becomes  true  sap,  which  contributes  to  the 
growth  of  plants,  as  blood  does  to  that  of  animals. 

When  a  plant  or  an  animal  is  in  a  state  of  dis- 
ease, no  application  to  the  leaves  and  branches  of 
the  one,  or  to  the  external  members  of  the  other, 
will  be  of  much  use,  if  the  soil  orahe  stomach  be 
neglected.  The  stem  and  branches  of  a  plant, 
and  the  external  members  of  an  animal,  may  be 
injured,  mutilated,  and  even  diseased ;  but,  if'^the 
soil  and  the  stomach  be  invigorated,  and  placed 
in  a  healthy  state,  the  whole  plant  or  animal  will 
soon  recover  from  the  injuries  it  has  received,  so 
as  to  peribrm  all  the  functions  necessary  to  its  ex- 
istence. The  first  step,  therefore,  in  cultivating 
or  in  improving  plants,  is,  to  improve  the  soil  in 
which  they  grow. 

In  all  vertebrate  animals,  there  is  a  part  at  the 
back  of  the  neck,  between  the  spinal  marrow  and 
the  brain,  where  a  serious  injury  will  occasion  im- 
mediate death.  There  is  a  corresponding  point 
in  plants,  between  the  root  and  the  stem,  wnich  is 
called  the  neck,  or  collar  ;  and  at  this  point  plants 
may  be  more  readily  injured  than  any  where  else. 
Most  plants,  also,  may  be  killed,  by  covering  this 
point  too  deeply  with  soil,  fn  all  seedling  plants, 
this  neck,  or  vital  point,  is  immediately  l)eneath 
the  seed  leaves ;  and,  if  the  plant  be  cut  over 
there  when  in  a  young  state,  the  part  which  is  left 
in  the  ground  will  infallibly  die.  In  old  plants, 
hio^ever,  and  particularly  in  herbaceous  plants, 
which  have  creeping  stems,  and  in  various  kinds 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  the  roots,  afler  a  plant  hns 
attained  a  certain  age,  become  furnished  with 


buds  ;  and,  when  the  plant  or  tree  is  cut  over  by 
the  collar,  these  dormant  buds  are  called  into  ac- 
tion, and  throw  up  shoots,  which  are  called  suck* 
ers.  No  sucker,  however,  is  ever  thrown  up  by 
the  roots  of  a  plant  cut  through  at  the  collar  while 
in  its  seed  leaves.  The  branches  of  a  tree  may 
be  all  cut  off"  close  to  the  trunk,  and  the  roots  also 
partially  removed  ;  but,  if  the  collar  remain  unin- 
jured, the  plant,  in  a  suitable  soil,  and  under  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  will  throw  out  new  roots 
and  shoots,  and,  in  time,  will  completely  recover 
itself. 

There  are  some  plants  of  the  herbaceous  bind, 
(such  as  the  horse-radish,  for  example,)  that  do 
not  suffer,  even  if  their  collar  should  be  buried  two 
feet  or  even  three  feet ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  plants,  (such  as  the  hepatica,  the  com- 
mon daisy,  the  coiVimon  grasses,  &c.,)  are  killed 
by  having  the  collar  covered  two  or  three  inches ; 
and  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  woody  plants, 
whether  large  or  small.  It  is  easy  to  destroy  a 
large  tree  by  heaping  up  earth  around  the  base  of 
its  trunk  ;  and  eady  to  prevent  a  small  one  from 
growing,  by  liHing  if,  and  planting  it  six  inches  or 
one  foot  deeper  than  it  was  before.  Hence  the 
great  importance  of  nof  planting  any  plant  deeper 
in  the  soil  than  it  was  before  taking  it  tip.  1  he 
cause  why  plants  are  so  much  iniured  by  burying 
the  collar  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  phy- 
siologically explained  i  but  it  probably  proceeds 
from  the  want  of  the  action  of  air  on  the  collar, 
or  on  that  part  of  the  stem  which  is  immediately 
above  it ;  or  from  the  pressure  of  the  soil  upon 
that  vital  part. 

The  next  point  of  analogy  between  plants  and 
animals,  which  it  may  be  usetlil  to  notice,  is  that 
between  the  lungs  and  the  leaves.  An  animal 
can  no  more  live  without  its  lungs  than  without 
its  stomach.  The  stomach,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
necessary  for  the  turning  of  food  into  chyle,  and 
the  lungs  for  turning  that  chyle  into  blood.  Now, 
a  plant  can  no  more' live  and  grow  without  leaves, 
than  an  animal  can  without  lungs.  The  use  of 
the  longs  is  to  expose  the  chyle  to  the  action  of 
the  air,  which  they  decompose,  so  that  its  oxygen 
may  unite  with  the  chyle,  and  Uius  change  it  into 
blood.  The  leaves  of  plants,  which  act  to  them 
as  lungs;  not  only  decompose  air,  but  light,  in  the 
process  of  elaborating  the  sap  ;  and,  hence, 
plants  can  no  more  live  without  light,  than  with- 
out air  or  food,  as  light  is  necessary  to  turn  their 
food  into  sap,  or,  in  other  words,  to  bring  it  into 
the  proper  state  fbr  afibrding  them  nourishment. 
Hence,  in  the  culture  of  plants,  the  great  impor- 
tance of  liffht.  An  important  dlfiierence,  however, 
between  the  circulation  of  the  sap  in  vegetables 
and  tlfe  blood  in  animals,  is,  that  the  former  have 
no  heart. 

Plants  and  animals  agree  in  requiring  a  certain 
degree  of  temperature  to  keep  them  alive ;  and 
the  warmth  or  this  temperature  differs  greatly  in 
the  difierent  kinds  both  of  plants  and  animals. 
Hence,  the  constitutional  temperature  of  any 
plant  to  be  cultivated  being  known^  that  tempera- 
ture, must  be  maintained  by  art ;  either  by  a  suit- 
able situation  in  the  open  air,  or  by  its  cuUure  un- 
der a  structure  which  admits  the  light,  and  is  ca- 
pable of  having  its  atmosphere  heated  to  any  re- 
quired degree.  The  temperature  which  any  plant 
requires  is  ascertained  by  its  geographical  position 
in  a  wild  state ;  making  allowance  fbr  the  differ- 
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ence  produced  id  (he  habits  of  the  plant  by  culti- 
vation. 

Plants  agiee  with  animals  in  requiring  periodi* 
cal  times  of  rest.  In  animals,  these  periods  are, 
for  the  most  part,  at  short  intervals  or  not  more 
than  a  day ;  but,  in  plants,  they  are  commonly  at 
long  intervals,  probably  of  a  vear.  In  ivarm  cli- 
mates, (he  dormant  period  of  plants  commences 
with  (he  dry  season,  and  condnues  till  the  recur- 
rence of  the  periodical  mine  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  tropical  regions.  In  temperate  countries,  the 
dormant  season  In  plants  commences  wiih  the 
cold  of  winter,  and  continues  till  the  recurrence  of 

r'ng.    When  plants  are  in  a  dormant  state, 
/commonly  lose  their  leaves,  and,  consequently, 
at  that  season,  they  are  unable  to  make  use  of 
the  nourishment  applied  to  their  roots ;  and  hence 
the  injury  done  to  (hem  when  they  are  stimulated 
with  nourishment  and  warmth,  so  as  to  occasion 
their  growth  during  the  period  at  which  they 
ought  to  be  at  rest.    Hence,  also,  arises  (he  m- 
jury  which  plants  receive,  and  especially  bulbs,  if 
the  soil  about  them  be  kept  moist  by  water  when 
they  are  in  a  dormant  state.    Plants  having  no 
feeluiff,  in  the  common  sense  in  which  the  word 
is  used,  can  neither  experience  pleasure  nor  pain ; 
but  they  resent  injuries,  either  negative  or  posi- 
tive, by  slow  growth,  or  by  becoming  diseased. 
By  their  beinff  fixed  to  the  spot  where  they  grow, 
thev  necessarily  depend  for  their  food,  heat,  air, 
and  light,  on  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  that 
spot ;  and,  hence,  to  increase  their  growth  be- 
yond what  it  would  be  if  \efi  to  nature;  additional 
food  must  be  brought  to  them,  and  the  warmth, 
airiness,  and  lightness  of  the  situation  mcreased. 
Hence,  what  is  called  vegetable  culture  ;  which 
consists  in  stirring  the  soil,  adding  manure  to  it, 
regulating  the  supply  of  water  by  draining  or  ir- 
rigatioD,  sheltering  from  the  colder  winds,  and  ex- 
posing to  the  direct  in6uence  of  the  sun's  rays. 
If  we  imagine  any  one  of  these  points  attended  to, 
and  not  the  others,  the  plant  will  not  thrive.    Stir- 
ring the  soil,  and  mixing  it  with  manure,  will  be 
of  fittle  use  if  that  soil  be  liable  to  be  continually 
saturated  with  moisture,  either  from  iia  retentive 
nature,  from  springs  from  below,  or  from  continu- 
ed rains  from  above ;  or  if  it  be  continually  with- 
out, or  with  very  little  moisture,  from  its  porous 
nature,  the  want  of  moisture  In  the  subsoil,  and 
the  want  of  ram  and  dews  from  the  atmosphere. 
Improving  the  soil  without  improving  the  climate, 
(that  is,  without  communicating  a  proportionate 
degree  of  warmth  and  light,)  will  increase  the 
bulk  of  the  plant,  but  without   proportionately 
bringing  its  different  parts  to  maturity.    For  ex- 
ample, we  will  suppose  two  plantations  ef  trees 
planted  at  the  same  time,  on  similar  soil,  and  in 
the  same  climate ;  that  in  the  case  of  the  one 
plantation  the  Poil  was  trenched  and  manured, 
and  in  the  other  not;  and  that  the  trees  were 
planted  in  equal  numbers  in  both  plantations,  and 
at  the  same  distances.    The  trees  in  the  prepared 
soil  would  grow  rapidly,  and  in  the  unprepared 
soil  slowly.    Afier  a  certain  number  of  yeare  (say 
twenty),  we  shall  suppose  both  plantations  cut 
down;  when  the  timber  produced  by  that  which 
had  grown  slowly  would  be  found* hard,  and  of 
|(ood  Quality ;  while  that  produced  by  the  planta- 
tion which  had  grown  rapidly  would  be  found  soft, 
spongy,  and,  when  employed   in  construction, 


that  in  tliis  lost  case  the  rate  of  nourishment  to 
the  roots  exceeded  the  natural  proportion  which 
nature  requires  in  plants,  between  the  supply  of 
food  to  the  roots,  ard  of  light  and  air  to  the  leaves. 
Had  the  trees  in  the  prepared  soil  been  thinned  out 
as  I  hey  advanced,  so  as  never  to  allow  their 
branches  to  do  more  than  barely  touch  each 
other,  they  would  have  produced  a  great  deal 
more  timber  than  the  trees  on  the  unprepared  soil, 
and  that  timber  would  have  been  of  cSqual  firmness 
and  duration  with  timber  of  slower  growth.  It 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  strongly  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  amateur  cultivators,  that  thounrh  nou- 
rishment of  the  root  will  produce  bulk  of''ihe  top, 
or,  at  least,  length  of  top,  yet  that  it  is  only  by 
abundance  of  light  and  air  that  quality  can  be 
secured. 

One  very  remarkable  point  of  difference  be- 
tween animals  and  plants  is,  that  which  has  been 
before  alluded  to,  the  much  greater  provision 
which  nature  has  made  (or  the  propagation  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former.  Plants  not  only  pro- 
duce immense  quantities  of  seeds,  which  are  dis- 
tributed by  the  winds  and  waters,  by  animals,  and 
bv  various  causes :  but  they  extend  themselves  by 
shoots,  which  run  on  or  under  the  surface  of  the 

ground,  as  in  the  case  of  the  strawbeiry,  the  tobd- 
erry,  &c. ;  and  they  produce  buds,  each  of  which, 
by  human  art,  can  be  rendered  equivalent  to  a 
seed,  either  by  planting  it  (with  a  small  portion  of 
the  plant  from  which  it  is  taken^  at  once  in  the 
ground,  or  by  inserting  it  in  another  plant  of  the 
same  family.  Hence,  the  great  facility  with 
which  plants  are  multiplied  both  by  nature  and 
art ;  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  in  which  the 
process  of  propagation  by  arti&ial  means  is  com- 
paratively difficult. 

Another  remarkable  difference,  also  before  al- 
luded to,  between  plants  and  animals  is,  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  light  to  plants  during  the  whole 
perkxi  of  their  existence.    There  are  many  ani- 
mals of  the  lower  description,  such  as  worms,  to 
which  light,  so  far  from  being  necessary,  is  injuri- 
ous; and  there  are  instances  of  even  the  more  per- 
fect animals  having  lived  for  several  veare  without 
the  presence  of  light,  either  natural  or  artificial. 
Lignt  is  not  necessary  for  either  the  functions  of 
the  stomach,  brain,  or  lungs,  in  animals  :  but  in 
plants,  though  it  is  equally  unneceasaiy  for  the 
functions  of  the  root  and  the  collar,  it  is  essentially 
so  for  those  of  the  leaves ;  and  the  leaves  are  ne- 
cessary to  the  elaboration  of  the  sap,  and,  conse- 
quently, to   tlie   nourishment  of  the  fdant.    A 
plant,  therefore,  from  which  the  leaves  are  con- 
tinually stripped  as  soon  as  they  are  produced, 
soon  ceases  to  live.     Small  and  weak  plants, 
from  which  the  leaves  are  taken  ofi  as  they  are 
produced,  will  die  in  a  single  season ;  and  this 
practice,  continued  for  two  seasons,  will  kill,  or 
neariy  so,  the  largest  tree.    I(  instead  of  strippiiig 
a  plant  of  its  leaves,  the  leaves  are  produced  in 
the  absence  of  li^jrht,  and  light  never  admitted  to 
them,  the  effect  will  be  precisely  the  same.    Seeds 
germinated,  or  plants  struck  from  cuttings,  in  the 
dark,  will  not  exist  a  single  season ;  n6r  will  trees, 
or  tubers,  such  as  the  potato,  placed  in  an  apart- 
ment fh>m  which  all  light  is  excluded,  live  more 
than  two  seasons.    Hence,  the  importance  of  light 
to  plants  can  scarcely  be  overrated ;  for,  while  it 
has  been  proved  that  plants,  even  of  the  most  per- 


comparatively  of  short  duration.    The  reason  is,  I  feet  kmd,  will  live  for  many  months,  or  even  yeara, 
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in  glass  cases  in  which  very  little  chaD|2fe  of  air 
has  taken  place,  there  is  no  instance  oC  piantR, 
even  of  the  lowest  kind,  6uc#as  ferns  and  mosses, 
livinfc  for  any  length  of  time  without  light.  With- 
out liffht,  there  can  be  no  green  in  leaves,  no  co- 
lor in  (lowers,  and  neither  color  nor  flavor  in  fruits. 

Plants  ai^ree  with  animals  in  having  a  sexual 
Bvstem  ;  but  they  differ  from  animals  in  having  for 
the  most  part  both  sexes  in  the  same  individual. 
In  the  improvement  of  plants,  as  in  the  improve- 
ment of  animals,  the  sexual  system  is  a  powerful 
agent ;  and  what  is  called  cross-breeding  is  em- 
ployed with  as  great  advanta^  in  the  vegetable 
as  in  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  general  laws  and  results  by  which  the  process 
of  croes- breeding  in  both  kingdoms  is  regulated 
are  the  same  :  the  two  parents  must  be  two  va- 
rieties of  the  same  species,  and  their  qualities  may 
be  different,  but  must  not  be  opposite :  the  pre- 
ponderating influence,  in  point  of  eharacteri  is 
also  with  the  male,  and  in  point  of  bulk  and  hardi- 
ness with  the  female,  as  it  is  in  animals.  Many 
of  the  finest  varieties  of  fruits,  culinary  vegetables, 
cereal  grains,  and  srrasses,  have  been  produced  by 
cross-breeding.  When  cross-breeding  is  effected 
between  what  are  considered  different  species,  the 
offspring  is  a  mule,  or  hybrid ;  is  incapable  of 
maturing  seeds ;  and  generally,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  degenerates,  or  reverts  to  its  original 
parentage.  The  purple  laburnum,  which  was 
raised  from  a  seed  of  the  common  laburnum,  fer- 
tilized by  Cytisus  purpureus,  is  an  example  of  a 
true  hybrid.  The  flowers  partake  of  the  color  of 
that  of  both  parents  ;  and  the  plant,  for  two  or 
three  years,  produced  onlv  flowers  of  this  kind, 
which  were  never  succeeded  by  seeds :  but  in  the 
sixth  year,  in  some  plants,  and  seventh  and 
eighth  in  others,  branches  of  Cytisus  purpureus 
were  produced  on  some  parts  of  the  tree,  and 
branches  of  the  common  yellow  laburnum  on 
others,  the  latter  bearing  seed.  (See  Gard. 
Mag.y  vol.  xii.  p.  226 ;  and  Arb.  Brit,  p.  590.) 
It  thus  appears  that  a  true  mule,  or  hybrid,  can 
with  difficulty  he  propagated,  even  by  portions  of 
the  plant,  or  by  what  is  called  extension  ;  since  it 
never  can  be  certain  whether  the  portion  taken  off 
for  propagation  will  produce  the  mule  or  one  of 
the  parents.  As  it  is  uncertain  what  are,  and 
what  are  not,  very  distinct  species,  many  of  the 
plants  origin atediby  cross-breeding,  and  considered 
mules,  may  not  be  so ;  and  may,  consequently, 
prove  permanent  and  improved  varieties.  Some 
mules,  also,  euch  as  that  between  the  sweet-wil- 
liam and  the  common  pink,  are  much  less  liable 
to  de^nerate  than  others.  As  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  useful  plants  in  cultivation  are  cross- 
bred varieties,  or  mules,  the  subject  well  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  amateur,  who  will  find  it  a 
source  of  useful  amusement  and  recreation. 

Plants  Bgree  with  animals  in  the  offspring, 
when  it  is  raised  from  seed,  bearing  a  general  re- 
semblance to  the  parent ;  but  as,  in  every  family, 
the  children  of  the  same  parent  differ  individually 
in  feature,  temper,  disposition,  Sic,  so,  among 
seedling  plants  from  the  same  seed-pod,  no  two 
plants  will  be  found  exactly  alike ;  and  some  will 
occasionally  differ  considerably  from  all  the  rest. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  all 
seedling  plants  not  only  possess  the  character  of 
the  species  from  which  they  have  sprung,  but 
even,  in  by  far  th3  greater  number  of  cases,  some 


of  the  peculiariti<>s  of  the  individual.  The  seeds 
of  any  kind  of  cultivated  apple,  for  example,  will 
produce  plants,  the  fruit  of  all  of  whicK^will  more 
or  less  resemble  that  of  the  parent ;  though  per- 
haps some  one  or  two  among  a  hundred  may  he 
considerably  difierent.  Hence,  by  selecting  from 
beds  of  seedling  plants  those  which  are  in  any 
way  remarkably  different  from  the  rest,  new  va- 
rieties are  procured  ;  and,  till  within  the  last  half 
century  ^when  artificial  cross-breeding  began  to 
be  practised  by  gardeners),  this  was  the  only 
way  in  which  an  improved  variety  of  any  species 
of  plant  was  procured. 

Plants,  like  animals,  are  subject  to  various  dis- 
eases, as  well  as  to  be  preved  on  by  insects,  most 
of  which  live  on  plants  till  they  have  completed 
their  larva  state.  Plants  are  also  injured  by  be- 
ing crowded  by  other  plants,  either  of  the  same  or 
of  different  species.  When  these  spring  up  na- 
turally around  the  cultivated  plants,  they  are  called 
weeds,  and  the  cultivated  plant  is  cleaned  from 
them  by  weeding ;  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  being 
crowded  by  its  own  species,  or  by  other  cultivated 
plants,  by  thinning.  Plants  are  also  injured  by 
epiphytes,  which  grow  on  their  outer  bark,  such 
as  mosses  and  lichens ;  and  by  parasites,  which 
root  into  their  living  stems  and  branches,  such  as 
the  dodder,  mistletoe,  &c. 

The  life  of  plants,  like  that  of  animals,  is  li- 
raited,  but  varies  in  re^rd  to  duration.  Some 
plants  vegetate,  flower,  npen  seed,  and  die,  In  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  and  these  are  called  an- 
nuals ;  while  others,  such  as  the  oak  and  some 
other  trees,  are  known  to  live  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand years.  In  both  plants  and  animals,  decay 
commences  the  moment  the  life  is  extinct ;  and  in 
both  they  are  ultimately  resolved,  first,  info  a 
pulpy  or  other  homogeneous  mass,  for  manures, 
and  ultimately  into  certain  gases,  salts,  and  earths. 
Afler  death,  the  decay  both  of  animals  and  plants 
may  be  retarded  by  the  same  means ;  viz.  drying, 
exclusion  from  the  air,  or  saturating  with  saline 
or  antiseptic  substances. 

Hampsieadf  July,  1838. 


THE  MILK-8ICKVKS8  OB  PUKTVG-COlfPLAIVT. 

[The  subject  of  the  following  article  requires  the 
aid  of  the  botanist,  as  well  as  of  the  physician,  for 
its  investigation  and  remedy.  Even  if  the  parti- 
cular plant  which  causes  this  fatal  and  wide-spread 
disease  has  been  really  discovered,  the  knowledge 
of  it  will  not  be  extended  so  fiir  in  ten  years,  by 
means  of  such  description  as  is  given  below,  as  it 
would  in  a  month,  by  being  recognized  by  a  bo- 
tanist, if  old,  or  named  and  described  by  one,  if  it 
is  a  new,  and,  as  yet,  undescribed  species  or  vari- 
ety. 

There  has  lately  been  passing  through  many 
(if  not  most)  of  the  newspapers  of  the  United 
States,  as  if  a  statement  of  recent  facts,  an  account 
of  the  ravages  of  the  "  milk-sickness"  in  a  parti- 
cular nei^borhood  on  the  Wabash.  It  should 
have  been  given  (if  at  all,)  as  an  old  account 
Precisely  the  same  article  was  republished  more 
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than  five  years  ago,  in  the  Farmere'  Register. 
See  page  319,  Vol.  1.] 

From  th«  Genesee  Fanner. 

Mr.  7\icJ!r<r.>-I  promised,  some  weeks  ago, 
10  give  you  a  briei  skeich  of  the  *'  milk-sickness 
or  puking-complaint, "  as  it  is  called,  that  pre- 
vails in  the  west  in  many  places.  There  never 
was  a  disease  in  any  country,  where  there  were 
po  many  conflicting  opinions  respecting  the  cause. 
This  disease  is  fixed  in  the  stomach ;  a  fiery  burn- 
ing sensation  is  felt  in  the  lower  region  of  fhe  sto- 
mach, accompanied  with  a  constant  desire  to  puke 
— the  glands  are  afiected  ;  and  as  the  bowels  be- 
come torpid  from  the  poisonous  matter  making  a 
lodgment  on  the  stomach  and  destroying  not  only 
the  coats  of  the  stomach  but  affecting  all  the  di- 
gestive powers,  it  is  almost  next  to  an  impossibil- 
ity, in  an  advanced  state  of  the  disease,  to  procure 
a  passage  from  the  bowels.  The  cattle  that  have 
been  opened  present  what  is  called  the  ^'  mani- 
fold, "  with  Its  contents  as  dry  as  a  chip :  a  part 
of  the  substance  taken  as  a  nourishment  digested, 
other  parts  again  remainingas  wiien  first  deposited: 
the  whole  region  of  the  stomach  having  ceased 
to  act!  This,  in  animals,  produces  what  is 
called  the  '^  trembles.  '^  The  animals  may  live 
for  weeks  in  this  state,  if  not  entirely  overcome ; 
but  the  attacks,  in  many  instances,  are  not  discerni- 
ble until  there  is  sufficient  action  or  exercise  to 
produce  a  circulation  of  the  blood,  when  the  poi- 
son diffuses  itself  throughout  the  whole  system, 
and  soon  destroys  the  animal,  and  those  of  the 
canine  or  vulture  race  that  prey  upon  the  carcass 
are  destroyed  also. 

Nmraiiiot. — ^The  first  persons  in  the  west, 
that  fell  victims  to  this  dreadful  disease,  were  Mr. 
William  Tompkins,  an  emigrant  from  my  father's 
neighborhood,  ^Harwood  County,'  Va.,)  and  a 
Mr.  Bernard  Fowler,  brother  of  Maj.  John 
Fowler,  who  for  many  years  was  the  only  mem- 
ber of  congress  from  Kentucky,  when  that  state 
was  entided  to  one  representative  only.  The  two 
persons  were  neighbors,  and  lived  on  Bank  Lick 
Creek,  a  branch  of  Licking  River,  which  empties 
into  the  Ohio,  directly  opposite  to  Cincinnati; 
they  died  about  the  vear  1794  or  '5.  The  disease 
frequently  prevailed  about  the  Forks  of  Lick- 
ing, as  the  country  was  settled — on  Raven  Creek, 
another  branch—on  Eagle  creek,  a  branch  of 
Elkhom.  The  next  we  heard  of  it  was  in  divers 
places  in  the  Gkeen  River  country,  so  called,  the 
southern  part  of  Kentucky :  frequently  in  divers 
other  places. 

As  Ohio  began  to  be  settled  in  1798,  '99  and 
1800,  up  to  the  years  1836,  '7  and  '8,  this  disease 
made  its  appearance  on  the  Miamis — on  the  wa- 
ten  of  the  Scioto,  particularly  on  some  of  the 
branches  of  Paint  Creek.  Becoming  a  residenter 
of  Ohio  in  1806, 1  discovered  that  the  Rattlesnake 
Fork  of  Paint  Creek,  and  the  upper  part  of  Big 
Darby  Creek,  were  places  most  afiected  with  it. 
Some  places  on  Deer  Creek,  particularly  within 
four  or  five  miles  west  of  London — also  places  on 
Mad  River,  vicinity  of  Springfield  and  Urbana. 
It  again  was  found  in  difierent  settlements  towards 
theMuskingum  ;  not  confining  itself  to  the  fiai 
regions  of  tne  Miamis,  Scioto  and  other  places, 
it  Bad  fixed  itself  in  the  hilly  regions  of  Kentucky, 
oo  Ldcking  and  its  tribotaiy  streams,  and  in  like 
manner  ia  the  flatter  region  of  the  Gieen  River 
country.    So  it  was  In  Ooioi  some  portions  of  the 


rolling  region  of  country  on  Hockhocking  and  of 
the  Muskingum  rivers,  were  afflicted  with  it  also : 
and  it  has  been  Rubspuently  felt  in  difTerent  parts 
of  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

TU  Cbu«.— Like  others,  for  many  years, 
my  mind  was  bewildered  as  to  the  cause  of  ihia 
dreadful  disease.  My  business  leading  me  to  visit 
every  region  nearly  of  the  country  in  Ohio,  I  felt 
great  sympathy  for  the  afflicted,  and  an  ardent 
desire  to  detect  the  cause.  In  1807, 1  think  it  was, 
Col.  Robert  Rcnnick  then  living  on  the  present 
site  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  an  emigrant  from  the 
South  branch  of  the  Potomac,  in  Virginia,  and  a 
great  cattle  raiser,  began  to  try  experiments.  His 
cattle  took  it,  and  he  effected  a  cure,  as  he  said, 
by  administering  to  each  steer  a  bottle  of  whisky, 
about  a  quart.  Indeed,  Captain  WhUky/m  thoee 
days,  was  almost  a  King-cure-all*  But  his  reme- 
dy, in  some  instances.  Tailed.  He  then  turned 
out  his  cat  lie,  let  them  range  over  the  prairie  and 
timber  lands,  and  as  the  frost  had  nipped  (he 

Cn  herbage,  he  followed  his  cattle  to  the  timber 
B,  where  he  found  them  greedily  stripping  the 
foliage  and  browsing  on  a  stubby  and  running 
vine :  after  eating  this,  and  on  returning  home, 
the  cattle  took  the  "trembles."  We  have  fre- 
quently springs  running  from  high  banks  into 
larger  streams,  collecting  from  the  savannas  back, 
or  from  beds  of  vegetable  or  mineral  substances, 
or  the  earth,  poisonous  matter ;  but  this,  1  was 
fully  satisfied,  was  not  the  cause  of  what  is 
called  the  puking-com  plaint,  or  milk-sickness ;  for 
where  it  prevailed  most,  there  never  was  purer  or 
more  wholesome  water  issuing  from  our  mother 
earth.  To  Col.  Robert  Rennick's  vine,  1  iben 
began  to  direct  my  attention,  and  full  25  years 
were  spent  in  making  researches  and  trying  expe- 
riments, and  to  go  into  detail  would  be  too  ted/ous 
and  unnecessary.  1  found  it  necessary  to  Jay  all 
theory  aside,  and  to  go  on  facU. 

Fads, — 1.  About  1816,  a  man  living  in  Indi- 
ana on  the  Ohio  river,  bruised  the  vine,  extracted 
the  juice,  gave  it  to  a  cat,  and  it  killed  it. 

2.  The  vine  grows  in  every  re^on,  where 
the  miik-sirkness  or  puking-complaint  prevails. 
Where  the  vine  is  not  to  be  found,  there  is  no  dis- 
ease of  this  nature.    This  is  a  stubborn  fact ! 

3.  Call  ins  to  sec  a  friend  living  on  Darby  Greek, 
in  Ohio,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  twenty  years, 
(Mr.  M'Cloud,)  in  1832,  or  '3,  he  pointed  to  his 
wife  and  remarked : — "  She 4s  my  third  wife,  1  am 
her  third  husband,  and  in  yon  graveyard  lie  15  of 
our  families  taken  off  by  tne  dreadful  disease,  the 
puking-complaint!"  "And  doyouknowlhecause," 
said  n  "  Yes,  we  have  found  it  out;  it  is  partly 
a  shrub,  which,  coming  in  contact  with  treesi  as- 
cends as  a  vine.  I  followed  my  cattle,  found 
them  eating  of  it,  and  soon  taken  with  the  com- 
plaint, and  some  unable  to  reach  home.  *'  This 
awful  astounding  fact,  having  before  fixed  on  the 
vine,  led  me  to  make  a  full  disclosure  in  the  pa- 
pers, which  set  many  doctors,  both  mineral  and 
steam,  by  the  ears. 

4.  While  the  doctors  were  discussing  the  6qI>- 
ject,  and  some  of  them  calling  my  facts  ip  ques- 
tion, a  warm  friend  of  mine,  John  McNeil,  Esq., 
of  Frankfort,  Ross  County,  Ohio,  a  very  exten> 
sive  farmer  and  grazier,  determined  on  satisfying 
his  own  mind,  sent  out  his  son  to  purchase  the 
healthiest  steer  he  could  find  in  the  neighborhood, 
and,  to  get  a  good  one,  paid  tliirty  dollars  for  it;  he 
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gave  the  steer  the  vine,  hb  he  informed  me ;  he 
ate  it,  and  the  next  morning  the  steer  was  found 
dead, 

5.  Two  purchasers  of  cattle,  Messrs.  Harrold 
and  Harrod,  living  in  the  corners  of  Clark  and 
Fayette  Counties,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Little 
Miami,  I  think,  had  purchased  about  120  head : 
The  drove  was  divided,  60  were  placed  in  a  mea- 
dow that  had  been  kept  clear  of  shrubbery  and 
vines,  and  60  put  into  an  adjoining  enclosure,  taking 
in  some  woodland.  The  cattle  were  fed  on  the 
same  hsij  and  watered  from  the  same  well — most 
of  the  60  enclosed  in  the  woodland  died.  It  was 
winter;  snow  was  on  the  ground ;  it  was  discover- 
ed that  these  cattle  had  eaten  the  vine  down  to 
the  very  roots !    So  this  was  a  stubborn  fact. 

6.  A  man  not  far  from  the  same  vicinity,  by  the 
name  of  Allen,  had  a  horse  that  broke  out  of  his 
enciosurei  and  ran  ofi  into  the  barrens  ;  he  trailed 
him  up,  found  him  browsing  on  the  vine,  and  had 
eaten  a  considerable  quantity  of  it :  being  vexed 
at  the  animal,  he  caught  him  and  mounted  him 
and  rode  him  home  at  full  speed ;  thifi  heated  the 
blood  of  the  horse,  he  took  the  "  trembles,  '^  and 
died! 

I  could  still  proceed  with  statements  of  facts  of 
like  nature ;  but  will  in  place  thereof  give — 

Vow^en. — The  fbirowing  papers  a  few  mi- 
nutes ago  1  laid  my  hands  on,  by  overhauling 
some  old  papers.  They  have  been  before  put^ 
lished  in  Ohio,  but  now  taken  are  from  the  origi- 
nala: 

I  hereby  certify,  that  my  father  settled  upon 
the  waters  of  Mad  River,  about  the  year  ISOl — 
that  in  harvest  the  cattle  took  the  ''trembles," — 
that  the  country  was  settled  some  time  before  the 
cattle  took  the  ''trembles" — [range  first  eaten  on,] 
—before  this  "the  puking-complaint"  was  not 
known  among  the  people — that  in  cases  of  cattle 
having  the  "trembles"  and  dying,  the  manifold  of 
the  paunch  was  dried  up— that  telieving  the  com- 
plaint to  be  caused  by  a  poison  vine,  we  lodced 
ibr  it,  took  some  of  it,  &nd  gave  it  to  a  calf)  and 
the  next  morning,  (afW  eating  of  it,)  it  took  the 
"trembles."  Eacn  of  us  chewing  some,  (myself 
and  fiitherO  and  it  caused  the  water  to  run  from 
oar  stomachs,  and  we  were  seriously  affected  by 
it;  we  did  not  swallow  the  iuice.  No  one  in  the 
ooantry  believed  it  to  be  the  water  that  caused 
milk-siclaiefls.  The  vine  described  by  Mr.  Th. 
S.  Hiode  is  the  vine  referred  to  by  roe. 

W.  Taylor. 

Champaign  Covntyf  Okio^  Jfug.  19tA,  1833. 

We  state,  that  Thomas  Parker,  a  neighbor  of 
oms,  from  the  information  given  by  him,  had  a 
cow  that,  ader  eating  the  vine,  died.  Our  father's 
cattle  also  died  after  eating  of  it  Mr.  Schoon* 
maker  and  apart  of  his  family  died  of  the  puking- 
complaint.  Mr.  S.  gave  a  dog  a  crock  of  cream, 
he  ate  it  and  it  died.  The  crows,  ravens  and  buz- 
zards that  ate  the  carcass  of  the  cattle  of  Mr. 
Schoonmaker  died.  Our  brother,  T.  Taylor,  lives 
at  the  place — the  water  is  pare  and  wholesome. 

Wjf.  Taylo*. 

AugUBt  I9thi  1833.  S.  Taylor. 

I  do  hereby  certify,  that  I  lived  in  Clark  count v, 
Ohio,  ibr  sixteen  years— that  I  had  been  unfformlly 
of  opinion  that  the  water  drank  by  the  cattle  was 
the  cause  of  the  milk-sickness  or  puking-complaint. 
Having  been  told  to  the  contrary,  and  that  it  was 


the  eating  of  the  poisonous  vine  product  it,  I  did 
not  believe  it.  I  then  ate  a  handful;  the  next 
day  1  was  attacked  with  puking,  and  sick  a  month; 
Dr.  Neadham  of  Springfield,  attended  on  me,  and 
I  recovered.  I  now  live  on  Lewis's  Reserve,  Lo- 
gan County.  James  M'Masna. 
jhigust  11, 1833. 

Description  of  the  vine. — 1.  It  grows  as  a 
shrub,  somewhat  resembling  a  hickory  or  buck- 
eye bush;  when  not  attached  to  a  tree,  grows 
bunchy  or  bushy  at  the  top.  It  is  also  found 
clinging  to  fallen  timber,  old  rotten  logs,  in  wet 
plaices,  near  the  edge  of  ponds,  creeks  and  hol- 
lows of  hills,  frequently  around  stumps  along  the 
road,  and  sometimes  in  pastures  or  meadows.  It 
has  a  singular  leaf  with  one  or  two  notches  or 
saw  teeth  on  each  side. 

2.  As  a  vine  when  it  attaches  itself  to  a  tree,  it 
runs  up  as  a  creeper  attaching  itself  to  the  body 
of  the  tree  to  a  considerable  height,  and  bears  a 
berr^',  with  a  buff  or  brown  coat,  in  bunches,  and 
is  minutely  described  as  a  vine  affecting  the  vine- 
yards of  the  Asiatics,  and  styled  by  the  Arabs 
*<jr%€  wolf  g;rape;^'^  and  by  Isaiah  the  "wild 
grape."  1  enclose  one  or  two  of  its  leaves  for 
your  inspection.  Th.  S.  Hjndb. 

Mount  Carmely  JH,  8q>t.  29, 1838. 

09*  The  poison  vine  referred  to  uniformly  has 
three  leaves  on  a  stem— 4he  poison  ivy  five,  and 
notched  all  round.  The  wild  creeper  or  trumpet 
flower,  a  long  stem  and  many  leaves. 


ADDRinS   OF   W.   8.   MORTON,   PRESIDimT  OF 
THE  AaaiCCTLTURAi;  BOGIfTrY  OF  CUMBBR- 
LAND,  DBLIVBRCD  AT   ITS   ARRUAL   MJBST*' 
ING,  OR  THB  19th   OCTOBER,  1838. 

CkiBununleated  fbr  publication  in  the  Fanners'  Regtater,  liy^ 

order  of  Uie  Sodety* 

CrtntUmen — At  our  last  regular  meetiog,  it  was 
determined,  that  we  should,  at  each  annual  meet- 
ing, invite  some  gentleman  at  a  distance,  to  come 
among  us,  and  address  us,  on  some  subject  con- 
nected with  the  great  cause  which  has  associated 
us.  This  resolution,  could  it  be  successfully  exe- 
cuted, might  be  productive  of  much  good.  Be- 
sides the  pleasure  afibrded  from  hearing  such  ad- 
dress, much  valuable  information  mi^t  be  ob- 
tained, and  a  refined  and  enlarsed  benevolence, 
so  dignifying  to  agriculture,  might  be  diffused.  I 
particularly  regret,  that  in  this,  our  first  annual 
meeting,  we  Irave  failed  to  enioy  the  aid  of  the 
highly  qualified  gentleman  seieeted  ibr  this  occa- 
sion. And  I  crave  your  indulgence,  while  f  of- 
fer you,  in  connexion  with  this  disappointment, 
only  my  own  efforts  at  the  fulfilment  <M  an  offidai 
duty. 

It  has  been  much  the  fashion  of  late,  to  euio^ 
gize  the  present  a<^,  fbr  the  asiazing  develope- 
ments  of  the  talentlbr  discovery,  which  it  has  dis- 
played. A nd,  it  has  been  almost  ec^ually  common, 
to  remark,  that,  while  the  ether  sciences  and  arts 
have  been  wonderfullv  tmproved,  and  new  arts 
and  sciences  have  suddenly  sprung  into  existence, 
and  risen,  at  once,  almost  to  the  summit  of  per- 
fection, agriculture,  as  if  depressed  by  its  oonnex- 
ion  with  the  earth,  has  grovetied  in  4ihe  beaten 
track  of  ancient  tisage,  without  improvement 
While  I  cannot  subsoibe  to  the  truth  of  the  «b- 
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BervatioD,  at  least  to  the  full  extent,  I  believe  there 
are  reaeom,  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  roan  and 
the  consiituiioD  of  society,  which  wilt  account  for, 
and  excuse  any  delinquency  in  this  noble  purauit. 
In  order  to  secure  the  utmost  exertion  of  his  fa- 
culties, man  has  ever  needed  the  powerful  aid  of 
concentrated  action,  and  to  be  stimulated  by  the 
hope  of  success.  While  governments  have  care- 
fully encou raffed  and  rewarded  enterprise,  in  other 
Eursuits— with  a  few  honorable  exceptions  •-they 
ave  either  embarrassed  agriculture,  oy  awkward 
attempts  to  afford  aid,  or  positively  depressed  her, 
by  unjust  exactions,  or  unskilful  interferences  with 
her  concerns. 

From  the  i^ature  of  most  other  pursuits,  their 
votaries  can  easily  assemble,  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  prices,  appealing  to  govern- 
ment for  aid,  consultmg  for  their  common  good — 
or  they  can,  with  comparative  facility,  change  the 
place  of  residence,  and  adapt  their  labors  or  com- 
modities to  the  state  of  the  market.  While  the 
scattered  condition  of  affriculturists,  the  expensive 
preparations  of  intemel  improvement  and  other 
adaptations  for  their  common  benefit,  the  conflict- 
ing interests  arising  from  locality,  and  the  sacri- 
fices connected  with  removal,  render  most  of  these 
objects  almost  unattainable.  The  nature  of  the 
employment  too,  reauiring  such  multitudes  to  be 
engaged  in  it,  m  oraer  to  secure  food  for  the  race, 
while  it  also  demands,  for  great  success,  such  high 
attainments  in  science,  from  its  votaries,  consti- 
tutes another  serious  obstacle  to  its  improvement 
For  the  highest  success  in  agriculturey  diligent 
study  of  its  theory,  and  application  to  its  practice 
are  indispensable.  It  is  true,  that  many  very 
ttiriving  farmers  hold  the  former  in  mat  oontempt. 
fiut  the  simplest  operation  in  husbandry  has  its 
reason,  or,  in  other  words,  its  Meory— and  whe- 
ther this  is  learned  from  books,  derived  from  the 
instruction  of  others,  or  from  personal  observation, 
it  is  still  theory,  and  leads  to  the  practice.  The 
reason  why  theory  in  agriculture  has  fallen  into 
disrepute,  is  plain :  those  who  make  the  {greatest 
noise  about  it,  are  apt  to  be  speculative,  visionary 
men,  who  dream  of  deriving  splendid  profits,  from 
the  wildest  schemes,  while  they  have  not  the  in- 
dustry and  perseverance  to  execute  the  simplest 
The  case  is  the  same  in  all  professions,  n  hen- 
ever  they  get  filled  with  incompetent  men,  whose 
high  pretensions  are  betrayed  and  their  ignorance 
exposed,  by  their  blundering  performances,  the 
undisceroing  lose  confidence  m  the  science  they 
profess,  and  prefer  the  boldest  empiricism,  provid- 
ed it  be  not  directed  by  book-kamed  theory .  And, 
perchance,  they  may  fare  as  well  with  the  one,  as 
with  the  other.  But,  sound  learning,  guiding  a 
conscientious  and  diligent  practice,  in  affricullure 
and  ail  the  other  avocations  of  man,  wilT  always, 
eventually,  secure  the  approbation  and  encourage- 
ment of  strong-minded  and  iudicious  men.  It  is 
the  doom  of  man  to  attam  high  enjoyment  and 

frofit,  only  by  ardent  and  persevering  exertion, 
'rom  this,  the  agriculturist  may  not  expect  ex- 
emption. His  profession,  to  attain  the  dignified 
station  it  may  claim  among  the  arts  of  men,  should 
draw  for  its  principles,  from  the  whole  round  of 
physical  sciences,  from  the  purest  morality,  and 
the  sublime  truths  of  religion ;  requiring — for  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  it — perhaps  a  more  ardu- 
ous course  of  study  and  preparation  than  any 
other. 


For  the  removal  of  evils  and  difiicukies  of  a 
general  nature,  the  formation  of  agricultural  wv 
cieties  has  been  resorted  to.    These,  if  pfoperiy 
constituted  and  diligently  attended,  rnay   efieet 
much  good,  ^'n  the  sphere  of  their  action.     But, 
from  the  nature  of  tne  case,  they  must,  Ibr  the 
accomplishment  of  the  grand  purpoaes  requiied 
by  the  general  interests  of  agriculture,  be  entirely 
impotent.    They,  moreover,  geneially  die  ia  in- 
fency,  for  want  of  nursing,    fi  would  be  a  waste 
of  time«  to  remark  upon  Uie  Incompeteocv  of  oor 
political  legislatures,  for  this  purpose.     Nothing 
but  the  formation  of  bodies,  for  the  special  bosi- 
ness,  possessing  both  power  and  means — eoiae- 
thing  like  the  Agricultural  Board  in  Enfftaad,  or 
the  Highland  Society  in  Scotland — can  Ee  effici- 
ent   Such  a  body  of  men  mi|^t  be  employed, 
among  other  Uiings,  in  ascertaining  and  leoom- 
mending  suitaole  routes  for  roads  ara  other  chan- 
nels of  conveyance  for  the  products  of  agricultare 
and  manures  for  the  improvement  of  the  soil.   The 
time  is  speedily  coming,  when  the  great  benefit  of 
lime,  gypsum,  bone-dust,  poudrstte,  animalized 
carbon  and  many  other  new  manures,  will  be  ge- 
nerally admitted  and  desired.    In  the  preseot  mi- 
serable state  of  internal  improvement  in  Virginia, 
it  is  no  matter  for  surprise,  that  our  husbandry 
should   be  so   defective.     From   the  nieadid 
schemes  of  extended  navigation  and  raS-ways, 
now  in  agitation,  we,  in  this  region,  are  Ukely  to 
derive  but  little  benefit    We  need  improvements 
more  limited  in  their  objects  and  extent.    For  in- 
stance, if  a  good  rail-road,  or  even  ararafuke,  m 
nicely  graduated  and  well  oonatracted,  that  a  good 
team  might  drew  on  it  ten  thousand  iKNinds, 
were  made  from  Lynchburg,  or  some  more  coa> 
venient  point  on  the  river  helow — along  one  of 
those  fine  ridges  on  the  south  or  the  north  side  of* 
the  Appomattox  to  Farmville,  it  wnold  aflbfd  lo 
some  of  the  valley  counties  and  several  cooories 
on  this  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  a  mom  extensive 
market  for  many  of  their  commodities,  such  as 
butter,  cheese,  tallow,  wool,    hooey,  domestic 
linen.  Sic,  while  we  might  be  enabled  to  piocare 
lime  for  manuring  on  remunerative  terms.    Until 
lime  can  be  procured,  at  a  much  lower  price  than 
it  has  heretofore  commanded,  and  our  nads  and 
other  means  of  transportation  are  vastij  improv- 
ed, and  until  a  much  greater  proportioir  if  out  po- 
pulation are  engaged  in  other  than  agriculcursl 
pursuits,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  elevating  oar 
husbandry  to  the  highest  grade.    For  while  these 
advantages  are  denied  to  us,  we  are  almost  com- 
pelled, as  a  body,  to  grow  tobacco,  for  a  market 
crop.    This  consumes  more  manure,  and  more 
time  and  attention,  than  any  other.    And  the  be- 
nefit of  a  meliorating  rotation  of  crops,  and  of  al- 
most every  other  improving  method  of  cultore,  m 
placed  beyond  our  reach. 

But,  the  consideration  of  these  genefal  matteis, 
over  which  we  have  no  control,  may  be  waived, 
while  we  attend  to  those  coming  oiorepanisulaBiy 
within  our  province.  I 

Most  of  us  cultivate,  on  the  belt  of  grey  Ukkorj 
land,  extending,  in  length — with  a  variable 
width — from  alx>ut  the  mouth  of  Deep  Creek,  in 
Powhatan,  to  the  head  of  Bush  River,  in  Prince 
Edward.  It  is  the  region,  for  which  the  late 
John  Bandoiph,  of  Roanoke,  said,  that  God  bad 
done  more  to  bless,  and  man  more  to  destroy, 
than  for  any  country  he  had  ever  seen,    lis  pe- 
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collar  characteriflf  ica  ahow  more  Btrikingly  on  the 
C^uinea  Creekt,  than  eiaewhere,  and  hence  it  has 
uaaalty  been  called  the  Guinea  vein  of  land.  It 
is  quick,  free  land,  and,  after  exhaustion,  has  a 
wonderful  power  of  resuscitation.  This  is 
evinced,  even  to  the  eye  of  the  passing  stranger, 
by  the  quantity  of  hickory,  dos-wood,  red-bud 
and  walnut,  iotereneraed  amonfi:  the  old-field  pines. 
It  is  well  adaptea  to  the  production  of  com,  to- 
bacco, oats,  nearly  all  the  minor  crops,  and  yields 
wheat  much  better  than  would  be  supposed  from 
(he  sandy  nature  of  the  soil.  The  spots  of  red 
land  interspersed  through  this  region,  yield  wheat 
finely,  as  do  most  of  the  fields  with  a  red  clay  sub- 
atretam,  \t  not  too  much  exhausted. 

Feldspar  is  the    most  abundant  rock,  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  in  this  belt  of  land.    The 
potash,  usually  found  in  this  rock,  may  affoni  to 
the  soil  its  peculiar  fertiruy  when  fresh,  and  its 
capability  to  be  Improved  when  impoverished,  as 
also  its  adaptation  to  the  growth  of  tobacco ;  for 
this  plant  contains  much  potash  in  combination 
with  nitric  acid.    This  may  also  account  for  the 
fVee  and  improvable  nature  of  much  of  the  other 
lands  between  tide-water  and  the  mountains,  de- 
nied the  use  of  lime.    There  is,  however,  ^ne- 
rally  a  little  lime  in  feldspar  ;  but  hardly  enough 
to  account  for  the  fact  stated.    Potash,  as  is  well 
known,  enters  largely  into  the  formation  of  vege- 
table matter,  and,  bein^  an  alkali,  may  neutralize 
the  acid,  in  the  soil.    This  theory  is  apparently 
contradicted  by  the  fact,  that  on  much  of^our  land 
most  abundantly  supplied  with  feldspar,  we  find 
the  rankest  growth  of  sorrel,  and  every  indication 
that  the  land  is  greatly  poisoned  with  acidity. 
ft  may  readily  be  observed,  however,  that  in  such 
plaeeff,  the  feldspar  is  haider  than  usual,  and  of 
course,  gives  off  its  potash  more  slowly  by  decom- 
poaltion,  and,  lying  very  near  the  surface,  when- 
ever the  interstices  between  its  strata  become  sur- 
charged with  water,  this  must  ooze  into  the  soil, 
and  pnodaoe  acidity  bv  its  putrefaction.    In  most 
caaea,  deep  and  well-formed  hill-side  ditches,  and 
other  means  of  preventing  the  stagnation  of  wa- 
ter-^w4iieh  I  believe  to  m  the  most  usual  cause 
oT  acidity  In  -  land-— would  correct  this  evil.    In 
Qiaiiy  places,  there  are  marshes  at  heads  of  bot- 
toms and  on  hill-sidea,  produced  by  strong  bang  of 
f<Mdspar,  running  across  the  declivity  and  stop- 
pings the  current  of  water.    These  may  be  re- 
moved,  by  cutting  deep  channels   throusrh  the 
boda  of  rock,  and  Ibrming  blind  drains  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  water.    About  these  ledges  of  feld- 
spar, I  think,  there  will  generallv  be  found  a  yel- 
lowish-brown clav,  resembling  that  on  which  the 
lie  of  ashes  has  been  spilled,  which  effervesces 
freely  with  acids.    We  frequently  see  day  of  this 
appearance,  in  our  roads,  near  beds  of  feldspar, 
but  I  have  never  exposed  any  of  it  to  the  action 
of  acids. 

I  have  thought  the  agency  offoldsparin  fertiliz- 
ing our  lands,  not  unworthjr  your  attention,  and 
regret  that  I  have  not  given  it  a  more  satisfactory 
inveatlgation.  Ad  a  geological  fact  it  is  certainly 
of  some  importance;  and  in  agriculture,  it  will  be 
pleasing,  if  we  can  ascertain,  that  we  have,  in- 
coiporttted  in  our  soils,  a  substitute  for  lime, 
thoQffh  greatly  inferior  to  it;  which,  though  it  may 
not  bear  transportation  to  much  distance,  tends 
oOoafAdtiy,  under  proper  management,  to  correct 
aoktityf  amd  of  course,  aoeordiDg  to  Mr.  Ruffin's 
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ingenious  theory,  prepares  the  land  to  receive 
benefit  from  plaster.  In  all  those  soils,  coming 
under  my  observation,  where  plaster  has  fhileo, 
there  is  a  perfect  destitution  of  feldspar,  and  f  do 
not  nofv  recollect  a  case  of  failure,  where  it  exists. 
But  I  know  my  observation,  in  this  matter,  has 
been  loo  limited,  to  justify  my  undertaking  to  lay 
down  rules. 

We  have  also,  almost  every  where  in  our  re- 
srion,  the  detritus  of  hornblende,  in  the  form  of 
botiie-green  or  black-sand,  and,  in  many  places, 
that  of  green-stone,  in  the  form  of  a  light  pea- 
green  sand.  A  striking  sample  of  this  may  be 
observed  In  the  Guinea  road,  on  the  bilKside 
north-east  of  Felixvillc.  Both  of  these  are  in- 
trinsic evidences  ol'good  constitution  in  the  soil,  or, 
at  least,  warrant  the  hope  of  improving  by  clover 
and  plaster. 

Having  consumed,  perhaps,  too  mu£h  time, 
with  the  foregoing  remarks,  connected  with  the 
politics  and  philosophy  of  agriculture,  I  shall  have 
the  less  space  leA  for  remarking  on  the  prac^tice. , 
I  have  but  little  cause  to  regret  this,  as  most  of 
my  hearers  are  much  better  acquainted  with  this 
department  of  our  subject  than  myself. 

The  practice  of  ajjnculture  may  be  divided  into 
those  processes  which  are  intended  to  preserve  , 
and  improve  the  soil,  and  those  intended  to  pro- 
tect, to  cultivate  and  to  preserve  the  crops.  As' 
we  have  no  time  for  minute  details,  and  as  suc- 
cess in  the  cultivation  of  crops  depends  so  much 
on  the  improvement  of  the  land,  we  will  attend 
chiefly  to  this  matter. 

In  the  improvement  of  land,  manuring  is  the 
leading  process.  Indeed,  it  is  the  source  from 
which  all  permanent  success  in  agriculture  must 
flow.  W  ithout  it,  the  lands  must  constantly  dete- 
riorate and  the  crops  diminish;  while  both  will  im- 
prove, if  manuring  is  judiciously  and  diligently 
conducted.  No  man,  without  a  trial,  could  form  ' 
an  adequate  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  manure  , 
which  mi^t  be  made  in  one  year,  by  a  moderate 
force,  applied  simply,  to  what  may  be  termed  the 
main  jSrce  of  gatherings  from  the  leaves  of  the 
woods,  the  offal  of  the  crops,  ashes,  marsh  mud, 
and  all  other  substances  convertible  into  manure. 
But  when  to  this  is  added  a  judicious  system  of 
enclosing  and  rotation  of  crops,  and  a  skilful  ap- 
portionment of  the  quantity  of  land  yielding  cat- 
tle food,  and  of  the  number  of  cattle,  to  the  wants 
and  means  of  the  farm,  the  quantity  of  manure 
and  the  increase  of  fertility— compared  with  or- 
dinary attainments,  in  these  matters— become 
amazing. 

A  manure,  pen  or  stereorety,  in  a  suitable 
place,  into  which  the  children  of  the  fhmily  are 
employed  in  accumulating  weeds  and  other  lit- 
ter, to  be  rotted  and  enriched,  by  being  spriokled 
with  the  dirty  slop-waters  from  the  kitchen,  the 
refijse  soap-suds^  and  all  other  filthv  fluids,  usual- 
ly thrown  away,  would  produce  a  large  and  rich 
addition  to  the  manure  of  the  farm.  This,  howe- 
ver, might  generate  disease,  unless  great  care  be. 
taken  to  scatter  ashes,  frequently  and  liberally 
over  it.  These  would  combine  with  and  neutral- 
ize the  unwholesome  effluvia,  and  greatly  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  manure. 

Much  of  the  manure,  in  this  country,  is  lost,  by . 
being  permitted  to  lie  in  heaps  during  hot  wea- 
ther, burning  with  fermentation,  and  steaming  off 
its  richest  gases.    If  it  be  not  demanded  for  some 
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hoe-crop,  it  would  be  mur,h  better  to  use  it  ai 
top-dresting  on  gnm.  Thus  employed,  in  dry 
weather,  instead  of  fermenting  ae  it  would  in  a 
bulk,  it  eimply  loees  its  moisture,  and,  in  wet  wea- 
ther, its  soluble  matters  soak  into  the  earth,  and 
greatly  benefit  both  the  grass  and  the  soil. 

iff  however,  manures  are  kept  in  heaps,  in  hot 
weather,  for  the  purpose  of  decomposing  their 
coarser  materials,  they  should  be  iarsely  mixed, 
with  common  earth,  sand,  clay,  or,  wnich  1  think 
much  better,  with  the  broken  coal  and  burnt 
earth,  fhim  the  sites  of  old  coal-kilns.  Such  admix- 
ture causes  a  more  gradual  and  steady  decompo- 
sition, and  prevents  what  the  Scottish  farmericall 
'^fire-fanfingi^^  viz. :  the  moulding;  of  the  ma- 
nure, which  renders  it  so  light,  chaffy  and  worth- 
less. If  I  have  not  been  greatly  deceived,  in  a 
email  experiment  with  the  charcoal,  it  does  vast- 
ly more  than  thia.  It  arrests  and  retains  the  vola- 
tile effluvia  of  the  manure,  effectually  removing 
its  scent,  and  forming  a  chemical  compound,  in 
which  both  ingredients  are  fitted  for  the  food  of 
▼egetabies.  If  any  mode  of  rendering  charcoal 
soluble,  could  be  discovered,  it  certainly  would 
constitute  a  fine  food  for  plants,  as  they  all  contain 
■o  much  carbon.  It  appears  to  me,  that  no  sub- 
stance, so  easily  attainable  among  us,  promises  so 
fairly  to  become  a  substitute  for  lime  as  charcoal. 
They  have  both  the  same  greedy  appetence  for 
pntndity,  taking  the  smell  out  of  every  thing. 
And  while  they  both  long  retain  the  matters  with 
which  they  are  combined,  they  may  equaHy  be 
disposed  to  yield  them,  to  the  roots  of  plants,  as 
food.  They  both,  certainty,  enter  largely  into  the 
composition  of  vegetable  matter.  As  1  before 
observed,  my  experiment  with  charcoal  impreg- 
nated  with  putrefying  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ten  was  small.  I  intend  to  repeat  it,  with  more 
oare,  and  I  would  thank  any  gentleman  who  will 
give  it  a  fhir  trial. 

While  on  the  subject  of  manuring,  it  may  be 
well  to  remark,  that  although  we  cannot  afford  to 
use  lime  largely,  yet  it  might  be  profitable  to 
employ  it  on  a  small  scale.  A  valued  friend, 
who  is  a  member  of  this  society,  informed  me, 
that  after  washing  his  seed  in  brine  strong  enough 
to  float  an  e^^g,  that  the  spelt,  cockle,  llc,  might 
be  skimmed  off,  he  rolled  it  in  lime,  and  sowed  it; 
sowing  a  stripe  through  the  middle  of  the  lot, 
without  lime.  At  harvest,  in  his  own  judomcHt, 
and  that  of  others,  in  whom  he  confided,  the 
wheat  whose  seed  was  limed,  bore  one-third  more 
cipp  than  the  other.  In  this  experiment  there 
was  ene  bushel  of  lime  used,  to  ten  of  wheat. 
The  aiperiment  is  richly  worth  repeating,  if  we 
only  aim  to  get  rid  of  such  nuisances  as  cockle, 
cheat  and  spelt — but  the  whole  process  is  the  best 
that  has  been  discovered,  for  preventing  smut. 

Volumes  might  be  written  on  the  improvement 
Af  agiieultjvre,  gentlemen,  and  I  intended  to  touch 
on  many  other  branches  of  this  subject,  but  hav- 
ing  eiready  imposed  a  tax  on  your  patience,  and 
being  upaole  to  furnish  you  'with  any  matter, 
with  whieh  you  are  not  already  familiar,  I  must 
iDonclude. 

There  %  Jl^ofirever,  one  subject,  which  I  must 
not  neglect  One  leading  object  of  our  associa- 
tion iS|  'Ho  increase  the  ties  of  good  feelinsTi  which 
jBlready  ao  happily  bind  us  together."  f  f  we  at- 
iaia  w  we  shall  not  have  united  together  io 
WW.   ■"" 


discord,  and  the  furies  seem  to  be  let  looee  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  The  demon  of  party  has  enlisted 
even  the  most  peaceable,  and  has  made  vetenuia 
of  those  who  were  once  child-like.  To  what  ex- 
tent the  fiery  fenaticai  passions  of  men  may  rage, 
is  lefl  in  awful  doubt.  But  there  is  much  reason 
to  fear  that  new  storms  are  rising,  and  will  rage, 
until  all  that  is  lovely  and  desirable  among  men  im 
destroyed.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  time  is  coming, 
when  he  who  can  feel  that  he  has  honestly  en- 
deavored to  promote  "peace  and  good-will  amonjg 
men"  will  possess  a  jewel  of  complacency  in  hie 
heart,  worth  more  than  all  the  diadems  of^all  the 
conquerors  that  have  lived  upon  earth.  May 
every  member  of  this  society  enjoy  this  blessed- 
ness! And  may  we  remember,  that  while  the 
first  and  great  command  mentis,  to  love  God,  "the 
second  in  like  unto  it,  namely,  thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 


AN  ADDHBSS  DELIVKaKD  BBFOaBTHK  aOCK- 
BBIDOB  AOaiCnLTUaAL  SOCIKTT,  AT  ITS 
ANNUAL  FAIB,  OCT.   IItH,   1838. 

By  Geo,  D,  Arm$tmngy  A.  JIf.,  Prifeufifr  (f 
Natural  Pkilotopky  and  CRemtstry,  «n  Wadi' 
ingion  CoUege,  Ltxingtarif  Vd, 


Commaniciited  for  publication  in  th«  Pamcn*  B/etfttfX,  by  or- 
der of  the  Prealdeiit  tod  DirectDn  of  iIib  Bodttf. 

Gentlemen  of  the  AgrieuUural  iSboily,— The 
subject    which  I  have  selected  as  affording    a 
theme  suitable  lor  the  present  occasion,  is — ^the 
value  of  natural  science  to  the  farmer.    The  prac- 
tical rules  of  agriculture,  and  the  best  methods  of 
cultivating  the  great  staples  of  our  country,  would 
have  afforded  a  more  appropriate  subject,  had  1 
felt  myself  competent  to  the  task.    But  with  my 
imper^ct  acquaintance  with  thoee  matters^  any 
attempt  to  communicate  information  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  society,  must  have  proved  woise  than 
useless.    The  importance  of  agriculture  to  the 
prosperity  of  our  country,  and  the  honor  which  is 
due  to  the  independent  American  farmer,  would 
have  afforded  a  theme  in  the  highest  degree  arate- 
ful  to  my  feelings ;  but  its  discuasion  oooB  not 
have  been  of  any  real  value.    In  such  a  coontry 
and  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  ouhl  wheie  the 
fhrming  part  of  the  community  are  acknowledsed 
to  be  <^  the  bone  and  sinew  ofour  strength, "  that 
class  upon  whom  more  than  upon  all  othevi,  our 
national  prosperity  depends,  the  poor  tribute  of 
my  praise,  could  neither  make  them  more  honor- 
ed in  fact,  nor  to  (eel  themselves  so.    Prednded 
as  I  am  from  the  discussion  of  either  of  these 
subjects  which  would  have  been  most  appropriate 
to  the  occasion,  I  will  be  pardoned  for  select ing  a 
theme,  which  in  other  circumstances  I  should  have 
lefl  untouched. 

^  The  system  of  agriculture  pursued  in  this  sec* 
tion  of  country  has,  within  a  few  jrears,  undeigone 
a  change  for  the  better.  Whilst  a  country  ki  new, 
presenting  a  deep  rich  soil,  which  has  never  be^ 
vexed  for  the  support  of  man,  it  makes  compara- 
tively little  difference  in  what  manner  it  is  tilled. 
All  that  is  necessary  is,  to  bury  the  seed  in  the 
earth,  and  in  due  time  to  gather  home  the  gold^ 
harvest.    But  if  a  careless  s^tem  of  agricaltore 


be  pursued  for  a  time,  the  soil  becomes  gradnaUy 
Thi»eeei08tobe,eiQphaticall7,  ttieBgeofj^Jthausted.    Instead  of  gathering  an  abundant 
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crop  ahnott  without  labor^  the  former  is  compelled 
'<  to  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow. " 
From  year  to  year,  whilst  the  amoant  of  his  ne- 
cessary labor  is  increased,  the  return  for  those  la- 
bors becomes  more  and  more  scanty ;  until  at 
length  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  only  alter- 
native led  him)  is  to  change  his  system  of  cultiva- 
tion, to  emigrate,  or  to  starve.    There  are  por- 
tions of  our  southern  country  which  have  nearly 
reached  this  point-^nd  the  tide  of  emigration  is 
fast  sweeping   off  their  old  population   to   the 
new  countries  of  the  west  ana  south-west,  those 
i«uids  of  promise.    Accustomed  for  many  years 
to  a  certain  routine  of  farming  operations,  they 
either  would  not,  or  they  knew  not  liow  to  change 
it  for  a  better.    The  valley  of  Virginia,  possess- 
ing  as  it  does  a  soil  which  it  is  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible entirely  to  exhaust,  has  never  become  im- 
poverished to  such  an  extent ;-— yet,  even  from 
the  valley  of  Virginia,  not  a  few  have  sought  a 
home  in  the  distant  forests  of  the  west.    Far  be 
it  from  me  to  call  in  question,  either  the  policy  of 
•uch  a  movement,  or  the  patriotism  of  those  who 
have  made  it ; — doubtless  they  have  found  a  rich- 
er soil ;  and  having  carried  our  fhee  institutions 
with  them,  wherever  they  have  gone,  Jhey  still 
possess  all  that  which  most  endears  his  native 
atate  to  the  bosom  of  a  Virginian.    But  those 
who  remain  behind  have  a  work  to  perlbrm.    By 
long  cultivation  the  soil  has  become  so  much  ex- 
hausted, that  it  is  necessary  for  our  sysrems  of 
cultivation  to  be  improved,  if  we  wish  eiill  to  see 
**  amiling  plenty  reign  in  the  home  fit'  our  child- 
hood. "    Instead  of  making  it,  the  one  absorbing 
question,  how  can  I  get  the  largest  return  from 
my  lands  this  year?  our  farmers  must  inquire, 
how  can  I  get  the  largest  return  in  a  series  of 
vearsi   how  can   1    permanently  improve   my 
lande  1     This  I  suppose  every  one  is  ready  to  ad- 
mit; bat  then  the  question   arises,  how  is   this 
change  for  the  better  tu  be  effected  ?  in  whHt  way 
are  our  lands  to  be  improved  1  in  what  respccti? 
ought  our  systems  of  cultivation  to  be  changed  ? 
It  IS  not  difficult  to  mention  some  way  in  which 
lands  may  be  improved,  and  some  particulars  in 
which  our  systems  of  cultivation  might  he  changed 
for  the  tetter ;— but  to  give  a  correct  and  full  an- 
swer to  these  questions,  to  state  in  what  manner 
lands  may  be  nermanently  improveil  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  hoiv  our  systems  of  cultivation 
may  l>e  changed,  so  that  a  given  portion  of  land 
sliall  yield  the  largest  return,  with  iiioHt  certainty, 
least  labor,  least  detriment  to  the  soil,  is  a  task 
which  it  is  impossible  to  perform  at  the  present 
day ;  and  we  can  hope  to  do  it  only  afier  long* 
continued  and  careful  study  of  the  subject. 

It  is  at  this  poiht  that  natural  science  may  be 
advantafleottsly  introduced  to  assist  us  in  our  In- 
bors.  Ilcnow  that  in  time  past,  while  men  have 
acknowledged  the  importance  of  applying  science 
to  the  arts,  and  in  fiict  to  almost  eveiy-thin^  else, 
they  have  doubted  the  value  of  its  application  to 
agriculture.  Is  this  a  reasonable  doubt?  What 
do  we  mean  by  natural  science?  As  I  under- 
stand ity  we  mean  nothing  more  nor  less,  than  our 
knowledge  of  nature  arranged  and  generalized. 
Our  lEUOwledge  on  all  subjects  is,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, a  knowledge  of  individual  facts.  Afler  a 
stock  of  liicts  has  accumulated,  we  perceive  that 
many  of  them  are  of  the  same  character ;  these 
we  class  tqgoilier,  and  include  them  under  a  gen- 


eral statement.  Again,  we  observe  that  some  of 
these  facts  bear  to  others  the  relation  of  cause  to 
effect,  and  we  arrange  them  in  accordance  with 
this  observation.  This  once  accomplished,  our 
knowledge  has  become  science.  By  this  process, 
the  ibrm,  and  not  the  nature  of  our  knowledge  is 
changed.  Scientific  principles  are  nothing  more 
than  human  knowledge  packed  op  in  a  portable 
fortED.  Founded  as  they  are  upon  our  observa- 
tion of  nature,  their  application  to  the  affairs  of 
life,  is  one  of  the  very  best  methods  of  testing 
their  truth. 

To  the  arts,  and  to  almost  every  other  business  of 
life,  natural  science  has  been  applied  with  the 
happiest  result ;  and  is  there  any  thing  which  for- 
bids the  hope  of  its  being  applied  to  agriculture 
with  equal  success?  There  are  departments  of 
physical  science,  which  apply  as  natoralfy  and 
as  directly  to  the  business  of'^the  farmer,  as  me- 
chanical or  chemical  philosophy  do  to  ttie  busi- 
ness of*  the  artizan.  Such  are' mineralogy,  geo- 
logy and  vegetable  physiology.  One  great  ob- 
ject of  mineralo^  and  geology  is  to  enable  us  t6 
determine  the  character  of  soils,  to  ascertain  the 
elements  which  enter  into  their  convposition,  and 
the  proportions  in  which  they  severally  enter.  No 
one  has  ever  doubted  that  the  difference  between 
a  fertile  and  barren  soil,  lies  in  a  difference  in  their 
composition.  There  are  some  combinations  of 
the  elements  of  soil,  which  seem  particularly 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  plants,  whilst  there  are 
ottxerg,  which  will  scarcely  support  a  scanty  vege- 
tation. A  piece  tri'  land  may  be  rendered  barren, 
either  by  the  absence  of  some  one  or  more  of  the 
elements  of  good  soil,  or  by  the  presence  of  some 
noxious  principle.  If^  the  fbrmer  is  the  case,  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  the  possessor  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency ;  if  the  latter,  to  remove  the  noxious  prin- 
ciple. But  how  shall  he  set  about  this  work,  un- 
less he  know  whether  it  is  the  absence  or  the  pre- 
sence of  an  element  which  renders  his  land  bar- 
ren, and  also  what  that  element  is?  Lime  and  ve- 
getable matter  are  our  two  most  common  ma- 
nures. To  make  it  a  general  question,  as  has 
sometimes  been  done,  wnettxer  lime  or  vegetable 
matter  is  the  best  manure  for  land,  is  very  much 
like  making  it  a  general  question,  whether  fire  or 
water  is  the  best  agent  tor  doing  work.  Unless 
the,  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done  is  specified,  It 
ib  impossible  to  answer  the  question.  For  smelt- 
ing iron  fire  is  the  best,  and  water  is  good  for  no-' 
thing ;  for  removing  a  stain  from  linen  water  is 
the  bc»t,  and  fire  is  good  for  nothing.  So  it  is  with 
respect  to  manurinjv;  it  is  necessary  that  we  shoidd 
know  the  nature  of  the  soil,  before  we  can  deter- 
mine the  proper  method  of  improving  it.  It  is  (as 
I  have  already  mentioned)  one  great  object  of 
mineralogy  and  geology  to  enable  us  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  soils ;  the  former,  teaching  us  to  dis- 
tinguish them  by  their  external  characters,  the 
latter  by  their  position. 

Let  this  suffice  for  mineralogy  and  geofogy,  I 
wish  to  direct  your  attention  mainly  to  vegetable 
philology;  a  department  of  natural  science, 
which  has  hitherto  been  little  valued  and  little  un- 
derstood ;  and  yet  one  which  applies  more  directly 
to  agriculture  than  any  other,  under  the  title  of 
vegetable  physiology,  is  comprehended  whatever 
is  Known  respecting  the  structure  of  plants,  and 
the  history  of^vegetable  lile ;  embrachig  our  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  the  organs  (A"^  plantii^  the 
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offices  these  organs  perform;  the  manner  in  which 
they  perform  these  offices,  and  the  changes  which 
they  naturally  undergo,  or  which  they  may  be 
made  to  undergo  by  tneartorman.  Its  object  is  to 
lay  open  the  machinery  of  vegetable  life,  and  to  ex- 
plain the  manner  in  which  that  machinery  operates. 
In  order  the  more  distinctly  to  illustrate  the  applica- 
tion of  such  knowledge  to  practical  agriculture,  1 
will  select  that  which  concerns  one  subject ;  vis: 
the  circulation  of  the  sap.  We  all  kinow  that 
plants  are  nourished  by  their  sap,  just  as  animals 
are  by  the  blood  which  circulates  through  their 
veins. 

If  we  inquire  for  the  point  at  which  the  sap  en- 
ters a  plant,  we  find  it  to  be  the  root,  but  not  all 
parts  of  the  root  alike.  There  is  a  peculiar  class 
of  organs  whose  office  it  is  to  absorb  nourishment 
fiom  the  soil ;  and  these  are  situated  along  the 
fibres  or  smaller  subdivisions  of  the  root,  of  course 
it  is  at  these  points  and  no  others  that  the  sap  en- 
ters. Let  us  see  if  we  can  make  any  practical 
application  of  this  knowledge.  If  we  wish  by 
manuring  to  assist  the  growth  of  a  tree,  we  should 
place  the  manure  at  some  distance  from  the  point 
at  which  the  trunk  enters  the  ground,  so  that  it 
may  lie  as  nearly  as  possible  over  the  fibres  of  the 
root.  If  we  wish  to  plant  a  vine  so  as  to  twine 
around  a  tree  and  be  supported  by  it,  we  should 
plant  it  very  near  to  the  point  at  which  that  tree 
enters  the  ground,  rather  than  at  the  distance  of 
several  feet  from  it ;  because  in  this  way  the  (wo 
will  interfere  least  with  each  others  ffrowth.  If  we 
wish  to  transplant  a  tree  we  should  be  more  care- 
fill  about  the  extremities,  than  about  the  main  di- 
visions of  tlie  root.  If  the  root  have  several 
branches,  it  is  better  to  cut  ofi"  all  those  branches 
excepting  one  and  retain  that  with  all  its  subdivi- 
sions perfect,  than  to  cut  off  the  ends  of  all  the 
branches,  qs  is  the  common  practice. 

Again ;  if  we  trace  the  course  of  the  sap  dur- 
ing the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  we  find  that 
in  such  trees  as  the  oak,  the  hickory  and  the  chest- 
nut, it  circulates  principally  in  the  sap  wood  during 
the  spring  and  summer,  but  daring  the  autumn 
ana  winter  It  retires  to  the  heart-wood  and  not  to 
the  root,  as  is  generally  supposed.  In  order  to 
satisfy  ourselves  of  this,  nothing  more  is  necessar 
ry  than  to  take  a  part  of  the  body  of  a  small  tree 
cut  io  the  spring,  and  of  another  cut  in  the  winter, 
and  lay  them  on  the  fire.  The  sap  will  be  seen 
to  exude  in  the  first  from  near  the  surface ;  in  the 
second  from  the  heart  Let  us  see  if  we  can  make 
any  practical  application  of  this  knowledge*  It  is 
generally  acknowledged  that,  that  most  destruc- 
tive disease  in  timber  called  the  dry-rot  arises  fix>m 
the  presence  of  the  sap.  It  is  generally  the  heart- 
wood  which  we  use  for  timber,  whilst  the  sap- 
wood  is  considered  ot  little  value.  If  then  the 
situation  of  the  sap  at  different  seasons  is  such -as 
I  have  just  mentioned,  in  order  to  get  our  timber 
free  from  the  sap,  we  should  cut  it  in  the  summer 
and  not  in  the  winter.  The  course  thus  indicated 
is,  I  know,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  common 
practice  of  men.  As  this  is  a  matter  of  some 
practical  importance,  permit  me  to  cite  one  fact  in 
confirmation  of  the  rule  which  I  have  laid  down. 
The  fact  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  many 
others  of  a  similar  character,  in  a  commtmication 
from  a  very  intellij^nt  ship-carpenter  to  one  of 
our  scientinc  periodicals.  "  In  accordaooe  with 
the  common  practice  of  ship-carpenters  I  was  in 


the  habit  of  cutting  mv  timber  in  the  winter.  Da- 
ring the  summer  of  1820,  when  engaged  in  fram- 
ing a  vessel,  1  found  I  had  no  piece  which  was 
suitable  for  a  certain  place  in  the  frame.  It  was 
necessary  that  ihe  work  should  go  on,  and  as  the 
only  alternative  lefl  me,  I  sent  immediately  to  the 
woods  and  had  a  suitable  stick  cut ;  this  I  ifamed 
in  with  the  others.  After  several  yean  the  vessel 
was  sent  back  to  me  to  be  repaired.  On  examin- 
inff  her  side  timbers,  I  found  them  all  more  or  lass 
afiected  with  the  rot.  excepting  this  one,  whilst  it 
was  perfectly  sound. " 

Again ;  if  we  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
sap,  we  find  that  as  it  enters  the  vegetable  sys- 
tem, it  consiste  mainly  of  water  hoMing  carbonic 
acid  gas  in  solution.  Water  has  the  power  of  ab- 
sorbing large  quantities  of  certain  gases,  whene- 
ver it  is  brought  in  contact  with  them.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  have  never  tliought 
mtich  on  the  subject,  water  is  porous,  and  absorbs 
these  gases  just  as  a  sponge  absofia  water. 
The  great  object  of  manuring,  io  most  instaiieesy 
is  to  supply  carbonic  acid  gas  to  the  tpowing 
plant.  A  large  portion  of  Uiia  gas  is.hberaied 
from  vegetable  matter  during  its  decay;  and  htaee 
the  value  of  such  matter  as  aoanure.  The  gas 
furnished  by  the  manure,  must  tie  absorbed  by  the 
water,  as  it  sinks  down  into  the  ground.  Of 
course,  the  water  should  meet  the  manurs  before 
reaching  the  roots,  and  not  afier  it  has  naased  be- 
yond them.  This  would  suggest  that  the  manare 
could  be  placed  to  the  best  advantage  noon  the 
sur&ce,  because  then  the  water  most  pass  tnrough 
it  before  meeting  with  any  of  the  roots.  But, 
then,  there  is  a  difficulty  arising  from  another 
source.  The  valuable  material  furnished  by  the 
manure,  is  furnished  in  the  form  of  a  gas.  If  the 
manure  is  placed  upon  the  surface,  it  soon  dries, 
and  whilst  in  that  state,  as  the  gas  is  liberated,  no 
water  being  present  to  absorb  it,  it  is  soon  dissi- 
pated in  the  atmosphere.  The  two  facts  token  in 
connexion,  suggest  that  the  manure  should  be 
placed  as  near  the  surface  as  is  consistent  with  its 
being  kept  in  a  moist  state,  and  in  every  instaDce^ 
above  the  roots  of  the  plant  which  it  is  inieaded 
to  benefit.    Where  manure  is  spread  upon  the 

Sound  in  the  fall  to  benefit  a  winter  crop,  H 
ould  be  placed  very  near  to,  if  not  upon  the  our- 
face:  where  it  is  spread  in  the  spring  or  eailT  pan 
of  the  summer  it  should  be  always  eovcred  with 
earth. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  sap,  enables  us 
to  explain  the  manner  in  which  clover  improves 
land.  Had  we  no  experience  on  the  subject,  it 
would  seem,  to  say  the  least,  improbable  that  any 
crop  could  improve  land.  We  would  natarally 
suppose  that  plante  were  nourished  bv  the  ground 
itself — that  they  fed  upon  the  soil.  If  such  be  the 
case,  when  a  crop  is  ploughed  under  and  decays, 
it  can  give  nothmi;  but  what  it  has  ^ni  taken; 
and  how  then  can  it  improve  land?  Yet  we  find 
that  growing  clover  upon  land,  and  then  plough- 
ing it  under  and  sufiering  it  to  decay,  is  one  of  the 
very  best  methods  of  improving  land.  Bearing 
in  mind  the  nature  of  the  food  ofplantsL  this  ad* 
mits  of  a  simple  explanation.  We  will  suppose 
that  clover  is  sown  upon  a  perfbctly  tMrrao  spot. 
The  atmosphere  which  is  above  this  spot,  con- 
tains a  portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  for  all  atmo- 
spheric air  contains  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  it. 
A  rain  comes;  as  the  rain  fallsi  it  aiNorba  a  por- 
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tioo  of  Ibis  gasi  gnd  io  this  conditkm  eaten  the 

Sound.  No  sooner  does  it  come  in  contact,  with 
e  seed  in  the  first  instance  and  with  the  root  af- 
terwards, than  it  is  absorbed  and  its  materials  used 
for  increasing  the  size  of  the  vegetable  structure. 
tYhea  the  portion  of  air  above  the  spot,  has  in 
this  wav  been  exhausted  of  carbonic  acid,  a  sup- 
ply is  obtained  from  the  neighboring  portions,  in 
consequence  of  that  strong  tendency  wtiich  gases 
maniiest,  to  intermix  and  diffusa  themselves 
throughout  each  other.  This  process  is  repeated 
again  and  again,  and  thus  the  clover  increases  in 
size.  Perhaps  some  one  may  ask,  from  whence 
is  this  gas  obtained  in  the  fimt  place?  From 
vanv  sources,  but  principally  from  decaying  ve- 
getables, such  as  are  found  in  the  woods  and 
alonff  the  fence  sides.  The  quantity  of  the  seve- 
ral elements  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
our  globe,  is  fixed;  it  is  impossible  lor  roan  either 
to  increase  or  diminish  tnis  quantity,'  and  it  is 
equally  impossible  for  him  to  convert  one  of  these 
elements  into  another.  All  he  can  do  is  to  make 
an  economkal  use  of  that  which  already  exists,  to 
gather  up  those  portions  which  subserve  no  valua- 
Ele  ends,  and  apply  them  to  use.  This  is  what 
the  farmer  does  in  sowing  his  land  with  ck>ver. 
He  impresbee  the  very  wind  into  his  service,  fer 
every  wind  that  sweeps  over  a  field  of  clover, 
laden  as  that  wind  is  with  the  materials  of  vege* 
table  structures,  is  made  to  contribute  to  its  growth. 
After  a  large  portion  of  vegetable  matter  has,  in 
this  wajr,  been  collected  upon  the  once  barren 
spot,  it  IS  ploughed  under  and  secured  for  future 


Affain;   in  absorbing  nourishment  from  the 
eanfi,  the  roots  of  a  plant  do  not  seem  to  exercise 
any  choice;  but  drink  uo  every  thinff.  presented 
to  them  in  asufficiendy  fluid  state.  This  we  learn 
from  actual  experiment.    Almost  any  substance 
which  is  soluble  in  water,  may  be  made  to  enter 
vegetable  systems.    Afler  a  heterogeneous  mass 
18  thus  taken  up  bv  a  plantj  such  portions  as  are 
suited  to  its  nourishment  are  retained,  whilst  such 
as  are  not  suited,  are  returned  lo  the  roots,  and  by 
them  again  deposited  in  the  soil.    From  observa- 
tiout  we  learn  that  the  matter  thus  rejected,  is 
throwo  back  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  not  only  un- 
suitable to  the  nourishment  of  the  plant  (rejecting 
it)  but  positively  deleterious.    It  has  also  been 
ascertained,  that  the  substances  rejected  by  difiis- 
reot  piants  difier  from  each  other;  and  this  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  matter  rejected  by  one  plant,  is 
wcsll    adapted  to  the  nourishment  of  another. 
With  a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  we  can  assisa 
the  reason,  why  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  sow  the 
same  cro|>  upon  the  same  pieces  of  land  for  seve- 
ral years  in  succession.    It  will  not  do  to  say  (as 
is  ollen  done)  that  a  second  crop  of  wheat  will 
not  0row  as  well  upon  the  same  spot,  as  the  first, 
because  that  spot  has  been  so  much  exhausted  by 
the  first.    This  is,  it  is  trae,  one  reason;  but  if  it 
be  the  cmly  reasony  or  even  the  principal  reason, 
wiiy  is  it  that  a  crop  of  com  succeeds  so  welll 
The  lailuro  in  the  second  crop  of  wheat,  arises 
DoC  so  much  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  as 
Irom  iftuit  wii's  containing  a  portion  of  matter  po- 
sitively deleterious  to  the  crowth  of  wheat,  and 
which   was  deposited  by  the  first  crop.    At  the 
flame  time  thii  matter  is  not  inj  urious  to  the  growth 
of  coniy  and  lienoe  the  crop  of  com  is  almost  as 
good  am  it  would  have  been,  had  wheat  never  been 


sown  upon  the  kmd.  if  we  conatd  ascertain  the 
precise  character  of  the  matter  which  is  retained, 
and  of  that  which  is  rejected,  by  each  of  ihfe  several 
crops  commonly  cultivated,  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  determine  the  best  order  in  which  crops 
can'succeed  each  other.  Perhaps  too,  if  this  sub- 
ject was  better  understood,  we  should  find  that 
the  way  in  which  some  manures  benefit  crops,  is 
not  by  supplying  nutritious  matter  to  them,  but 
by  removing  this  deleterious  matter  fhom  their 
roots*  If  this  matter  possess  the  character  of  an 
acid,  as  it  is  more  than  probable  it  does  io  some 
cases,  lime  would  act  in  this  way.  Being  a  sale* 
fiable  base,  it  would  unite  with  the  acid  and  neu- 
tralize its  properties. 

I  might  go  on  and  multiply  instances  such  as 
these,  did  the  occasion  call  for  if:  but  as  my  ob- 
ject is,  not  to  give  a  lecture  on  vegetable  physio- 
logy; but  by  illustrating  its  application  to  agricul- 
ture, to  show  its  importance  to  the  farmer,  these  ' 
will  suflice.  Perhaps  some  one  may  ask,  if  sci- 
entific principles  are  nothing  more  than  facts,  ar- 
raged  and  generalized,  wbv  is  it,  that  knowledge 
in  this  form,  is  more  valuable,  than  in  the  form  of 
unconnected  observations;  the  form  in  which  thitf 
knowledge  is  at  first  obtained? 

There  are  several  reasons.  Knowledge  in  the 
form  of  science  is  more  easily  retained,  and  is 
more  perfectly  at  the  command  of  the  possessor, 
than  it  can  possibly  be,  in  the  form  of  unconnect- 
edl  observations.  I  doubt  not  that  the  experience 
of  everjT  one  here  will  confirm  the  statement,  that 
it  is  easier  to  remember  filly  efiects,  when  we  caa 
trace  them  to  one  common  cause,  than  it  is  t6  re* 
member  five,  when  we  can  trace  them  to  no  cause# 
A  knowledge  of  the  canse  of  any  number  of  ef^ 
fects,  serves  as  a  band,  by  which  they  are  bound 
in  one  common  bundle,  and  thus  secured  from  be^ 
in^  scattered  and  lost.  It  is  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  science,  that  the  relation  between  cause 
and  efiect  is  distinctly  traced  out. 

Another  reason  why  it  is  desirable  to  have  our 
knowled^  in  the  form  of  science  is,  that  in  this 
form  it  will  serve  to  direct  us  in  our  course  of  ex- 
periment and  observation.  Such  is  the  constitu- 
tion of  nature,  so  intimately  are  the  various  parts 
of  creation  interwoven,  that  a  cause  generally 
gives  rise  to  several  efiRects.  When  we  have  traced 
an  observed  eflRsct  back  to  its  cause,  we  can  gene- 
rally infiir  other  effects,  which  will  spring  from  the 
same  cause;  and  these  often  of  a  character  en- 
tirely different  fit>ro  the  one  firet  observed.  To 
illustrate  my  meaning  by  an  instance.  In  attempt- 
ing to  sink  a  pump  to  an  uncommon  depth,  it  was 
found  that  the  water  could  not  be  raised  by  it,  to 
a  heiffht  greater  than  32  feet.  The  cause  of  the 
rise  of  the  water  was  ascertained  to  be  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  reason  why  the  water 
would  not  rise  to  a  height  greater  than  82  feet, 
was  that  the  weight  of  a  ^umn  of  our  atmo- 
sphere was  only  equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  wa- 
ter of  the  same  diameter,  and  32  feet  high,  ft 
was  at  once  inferred,  that, as  the  weight  of  the  at- 
mosphere was  fixed,  it  must  sustahi  columns  of 
diflerent  liquids  at  heights,  inverseljr  proportioned 
to  their  specific  greviUes.  Aad  again;  that  as  we 
rose  tifom  the  level  of  the  sea,  leaving  as  we 
must,  a  part  of  this  atmosphere  behina  us,  the 
height  at  which  a  coFumn  of  any  liquid  would  be 
sustained,  roust  diminish  in  proportion  to  our  rise. 
Thus  by  tracing  the  refusal  of  a  pump  to  act  in 
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oertain  circuinttaaoes,  to  itt  cause;  wa  aaeertain, 
in  the  fifet  place,  a  meihod  of  determioiDg  ihe 
■pacific  gravity  of  liauiik;  aad  in  the  second 
place,  a  method  of  aetermioing  the  height  of 
nKMintaine.  The  efiecie  by  which  we  determine 
these  things,  spring  from  the  same  cause  as  the 
refusal  of  a  pump  to  act,  and  yet  they  are  of  such 
a  character  that  we  never  should  have  dreamed 
that  there  was  any  connexion  between  them,  had 
V  we  not  traced  them  to  their  common  cause;  and 
more  than  this,  we  should  probably  have  remain - 
ad  long  in  ignorance  ol  the  two  last  mentioned  ef* 
fects,  nad  we  not  traced  the  first  to  its  cause. 
Thus  it  is,  that  throwing  knowledge  into  the  lorm 
of  science,  is  like  putting  it  out  at  compound  in* 
terest. 

Another  reason  why  it  is  important  to  have  our 
knowledge  in  the  form  of  science,  is  that  in  this 
form  ir  will  greatly  assist  us  in  observing  tacts, 
and  collecting  information.  When  the  attention 
has  been  directed  to  any  particular  subject,  facts 
connected  with  that  subject  are  observed  and  re- 
membered, which,  in  other  circumsuinoes,  al- 
though they  might  have  passed  before  the  eye, 
would  have  made  no  impression  on  the  mind.  Let 
a  farmer  and  an  architect  travel  together,  through 
the  same  country,  you  will  find  that  although  they 
must  have  seen  the  same  thinss,  yet  they  have 
brotight  home  with  them  entirely  difierent  kinds 
of  inlormation.  The  farmer  can  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  the  soil,  the  condition  of  the  crops,  the 
methods  of  cultivation,  &c.;  whilst  he  can  tell 
you  little  or  nothing  of  the  structure  of  the  baikl- 
mgs  which  he  has  passed.  The  architect,  on  the 
otner  hand,  can  give  you  a  minute  description  of 
every  principal  building  on  the  way;  whilst  he 
can  tell  you  little  or  nothing  respecting  the  crops. 
This  difference  arises  entirely  from  the  fact,  that 
these  two  men  have  had  their  attention  pre- 
viously directed  to  different  subjects.  By  throw- 
ing our  knowledge  into  the  form  of  scienufic  |>rin- 
oipies,  we  get  a  number  of  subiects  worthy  of  at« 
tention,  distinctly  out  before  the  mjnd,  and  each 
of  them  will  be  a  nucleus  around  which  know- 
ledge will  naturally  collect. 

Such  are  some  of  the  arguments,  which  urffe  a 
study  of  natural  science  upon  the  farmer.  The 
want  of  success,  which  has  in  many  instances  at- 
tended theefibrts  to  apply  seienoe  to  i^gricuiuire, 
may  be  brought  forward  as  an  objection,  by  some. 
To  such  I  would  answer,  this  want  of  success  is 
to  be  attributed,  in  part  to  the  present  imperibction 
of  those  sciences  which  most  naturally  apply  to 
agriculture;  and  in  part  also,  to  the  visionary  cha- 
faeter  of  many.of  tnose  who  have  hitherto  made 
the  attempt.  If  vou  will  consult  the  history  of 
the  arolication  of  science  to  those  of  the  arts  to 
which  it  has  been  most  successfully  applied,  you 
will  find  that  this  has  been  a  misfortune  which 
has  happened  to  them  all,  in  their  infimcy.  Vi- 
sionary men  being  the  lightest  part  of  society,. 
seem  always  to  rise  to  the  top;  and  rising 
■eienee,  like  the  rising  sun,  is  forced  to  shed  its 


ber,  substantial,  practical  men  abooUi  now  taker 
the  matter  in  hand. 

Much  hai  already  been  done  in  Virginia  for  the 
advanoement  of  the  interests  of  agriculture.  A 
geological  survey  of  the  state  is  now  In  progresi. 
An  able  periodical,  devoted  exdusiveiy  to  dif- 
fusing information  respecting  the  best  methods  of 
cultivating  and  improving  land,  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  thus  far  well  sustained.  And  last, 
though  not  least,  societies  such  as  that  vrhose  ani- 
versary  we  to-day  celebrate,  have  been  estabKsb- 
ed  in  many  parts  of  the  state.  Thus  far  it  Is  wdL 
There  is  yet  another,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  air 
important  step  to  be  taken.  The  nature  of  that 
step  and  my  reasons  for  believing  it  important,  I 
have  presented  before  you.  "I  have  spoken  as 
unio  wise  men,  judge  ye  what  1  say." 

Every  inducement  is  held  out  to  the  farmer  of 
the  valley  to  improve  his  land  and  his  wymem  of 
cultivatKHi.  Who  that  looks  upon  (he  stiezhaos- 
tible  water-power  of  our  stale,  and  at  her  vast 
mineral  resources;  the  iron  and  the  coed,  which 
the  hand  oi'  a  bounteous  Creator  has  so  lavishly 
bestowed  upon  her,  can  doubt,  that  she  is  yet  to 
become  one  of  the  principal  miinufacturing  states 
of  the  union.  Thus  will  she  poarons  within  her- 
self a  market  for  all  that  her  farmers  can  produce 
by  the  most  skilful  cultivation.  The  Ja  mes  Kiver 
improvement  will  soon  open  a  grand  b^way, 
from  the  valley  to  the  veiV  centre  of  this  market. 
Our  climate  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  every 
species  of  grain;  our  soil  iB  already  |ood,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  the  highest  degree  of  improvement. 
What  then  is  there  to  forbid  the  hope,  that  the 
valley  of  Virginia  may  yet  rival  in  fertility  the 
fairest  portions  of  the  west?  Let  our  farmen  but 
improve  the  advantages  which  they  have;  let 
them  engage  in  earnest  in  this  work,  and  this  boper 
must  soon  become  a  reality. 

The  tra^ller  as  he  rests  for  a  moment  on  the 
top  of  yonder  mountains,  will  cast  his  eye  over  a 
broad  land  oC  golden  harvest.  As  he  descends 
and  mingles  amongst  us  he  will  receive  the  hospi- 
tality of  an  intelligent,  a  blest,  a  happy  people. 
The  inhabitant  of  the  valley  has  already  much  to 
rejoice  in.  He  trembles  not  before  the  chill  wind 
of^  the  north,  neither  is  he  striken  down  nnder  the 
oppressive  heat  of  the  south;  surrounded  by  a 
scenery  so  grand  and  beantifiil,  that  no  part  of  the 
country  can  boast  a  superior;  possessed  of  a 
mount-girt  home,  such  as  has  always  been  the 
strong  hold  of  the  freeman,  let  him  but  add  to 
these,  that  fertility  which  he  can  bestow  upon  the 
soil,  and  with  an  honest  pride  may  he  exclaim, 
ray  own,  my  native  valley,  ir  the  isurest  spot  on 
which  the  stu  shines. 


Fmn  the  Genesee  FMmer. 
SPANISH   CHBE8E   PUMPKIB. 


first  rays  upon  those  barren  spots,  where  it  is  im- 
possibfo  that  any  thinff  should  grow.  Let  it  rise 
Wher,  and  pour  its  SooA  of  li^t  upon  the  rich 
vdleys  below,  and  if  it  cause  not  these  to  spring 
with  life  and  verdure,  then  may  you  lairiv  call  its 
claiffl  in  question.  If  the  attempt  has  failed  hith- 
erto, in  consequence  of  having  oeen  made  by  vi- 
ifiioiiaiy  men,  the  greater  is  the  necessity  that  so- 


3/r.  TWifcsr— If  you  think  the  following  ooiice 
of  an  agricultural  production  worthy  of  a  place  in 
your  paper,  you  are  at  liberty  to  insert  it. 

I  have  the  present  season,  fh>m  the  plaming  of 
one  pumpkin  seed,  raised  twenty  pampluns, 
weighing  in  the  aggregate,  671  pounds.      ^ 

The  SIX  largest  weighed  as  follows :  71,  71, 70, 
62^,  60,  57L  making  392  lbs. ;  14  othen  weighed 
279  lbs.,  making  671  lbs.  Whole  length  oT  the 
the  vines,  989  feet. 
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The^  are  of  tlie  kind  called  the  Spanish  cheeee 
pompfcin,  yet,  notwithstanding  the  name,  they 
are  evidently  a  winter  sqaaah,  not  as  rich  in  qua- 
lity as  some  of  the  smaller  kinds,  but  mach  richer 
4han  the  common  field  pompkin,  and  may,  with 
fMioper  care,  be  kept  through  the  winter. 

Isaac  Cubtis. 

Bfighion,  Ocl,  10, 1838. 


PRKMIVBIS  AWARDED  BY  THE  A6RIGT7LTU- 
BAL  SOCIETY  Or  ALBEMABLK,  2d  AND  3d 
NOVEMBERj    1838. 

ffones. 

To  Col.  William  Woods,  for  his  stallioo  Cla- 
rence, the  first  premium  of        -  $16 

To  Geoi^  W.  Craven,  do.  do.  Gen.  War- 
ren, the  2d  do.  -  -  -    10 

To  John  Rodes,  do.  brood  mare  Rosina, 
ihe  1st  do.        -  •  -  -    10 

To  Stephen  Price,  do.  do.  2d  do.      -  -     8 

To  William  Garth,  for  his  3  year  old  gray 
eolf,  by  Gravbeard,  the  first  premium,  -     6 

Da  do.  3  year  old  sorrel  colt,  by  O'Kelly,  the 
2d  do.    •  -  -  -  -     5 

To  Col.  William  Woods,  for  his  3  year  old 
Maek  nlly,  by  Murat,  1st  do.     -  -     5 

To  Captain  Thomas  Davis,  do.  do.  sorrel  do. 
by  Goliah,  2d  do.  -  -     4 

To  William  Tompkins,  for  his  2  year  old 
lipnav  filly f  b]r  Oscar,  the  1st  do.  -      5 

To  Reuben  Lewis,  for  his  2  year  old  filly  by 
Aluraf,2ddo.    -  -  -  -     4 

To  William  Gilmer,  for  his  yearling  fiUy  by 
Terror,  1st  do.   -  -  -  -      5 

To  Col.  William  Woods,  for  his  bay  filly  by 
Mufat,2ddo*    -  -  -  -4 

CaUU. 

No  ball  over  4  years  old  exhibited  worthy  a 

premium. 

To  Jesse  Crarth,  for  his  full  blooded  Durham 
bull,  Major  Downing,  under  4  years  old, 
the  first  premium  or     -  -  -    8^ 

To  €ren.  J.  11.  Cocke,  for  his  full-blooded 
Durham  bull,  Young  Patrician,  under  4 
years  old,  2d  do.  •  -  -     4 

To  Gen.  J.  H.  Cocke,  for  his  full-blooded 
Durham  eow,  Cindarella.  1st  do.  -     6 

To  Jesse  €rarth,  lor  his  full-blooded  Durtiam 
eow,  Roanoke,  2d  do     -  .  -     4 

To  €^n.  J.  H.  Cocke,  for  his  full-blooded 
Durham  heifer,  Dowaoer,  1st  do.  -     5 

To  Nelson  fiarksdale,  for  his  spotted  heifor, 
by  bis  full-blooded  Devonshire  bull, 
2d  do.    -  -  -  -  -      4 


-  85 

-  4 

-  5 

.      4 


MamtfadwrtB. 
WacHUnj  and  CoWm  and  WocXUn  Ooods. 

To  Mrs*  John  Rodes,  for  the  best  piece  of 
flannel,  ail  wool,  •  $6 


To  Reuben  Mauiy,  for  the  best  ram, 
To  William  Garth.  2d  do.    • 
To  R.  Maury,  for  best  pen  of  ewes 
To  William  Gardi,  lor  2d  do. 


To  Mrs.  John  H.  Crayen,  for  the  best  piece 

of  flannel,  wool  and  cotton,       -           -  8 

To  Mn.  William  Woods,  for  the  2d  do.  do.  2 
To  Mrs.  Jesse  Garth,  for  the  best  piece  of  car- 

petinir,      -        -           -           -           -  8 
To  Mrs.  Peter  McGee,  lor  the  best  hearth- 
rug,      -          -          -          -           -  4 
To         do.           do.           2d         do.        -  3 
To  Mrs.  John  H.  Craven,  for  the  best  piece 

negro  winter  clothing    -           -           -  6 
To  Mrs.  Sarah  Woodd,  for  die  2d  do.          •5 

To  Mrs.  Creorge  M.  Woods,  for  the  3d  do.  -  4 
To  Mrs.  Jesse  Garth,  for  the  best  wool  and 

cotton  counterpane,       -          -           -  4 

To  Mm.  Jesse  Garth,  for  2d  do.  do.             -  3 

To  Mrs.  Robert  Grentry,  lor  3d  do.  do.         -  2 
To  Mrs.  Wittiam  Woods,  for  the  best  pair 

woollen  socks,   -           -           -           -  2 

To         do.           do.           2d       do.      do.  1 
To  Col.  William  Woods,  for  die  best  suit 

home-made  clothes,      -           -          -  10 

To  Dr.  Jno.  R.  Woods,  2d  do.  do.               -  8 

To  Richard  D.  Sims,  dd  do.  do.       -          -  6 

Cbtionand  Linen  Goods, 

To  Mra.  R.  D.  Sims,  for  the  best  piece  of  ne- 
gro shirting,  -  -  '95 
To  Mrs.  Dr.  Brown,  do.  2d  do.  -  -  4 
To  Mrs.  R.  D.  Sims,  for  the  best  piece  shirt- 
ing or  sheeting,  -  -  -  5 
To  Mrs.  Col.  Woods,  do.  2d  do  -  -  4 
To  Mri?.  Peter  McGee,  for  the  best  cotton 

'  counterpane,         -       -           -           -  3 

To  Mrs.  M.  Johnson,  do.  2d  do.       -           -  2 
To  Mrs.  Dr.  Brown,  for  the  best  piece  flax 

and  cotton  diaper,         -          -          •  6 

To  Mrs.  Col.  Woods,  do.  2d  do.        -           -  4 

Butter  and  Wines, 

To  Mrs.  Frank  Nelson,  for  the  best  specimen 

of  butter,          -           -          •           -  84 

To  Mrs.  R.  D.  Sims,  2d  do.             -           -  3 

To  Mrs.  G.  W.  Kiosolving,  3d  do.              -  2 

Only  one  specimen  of  domestic  wine  exhibited, 
which,  although  good  of  its  kind,  (currant,)  was 
not  deemed  worthy  of  a  premium. 


OLAkDE&B  COMMVRIGATBD     FKOK  A  HO&SV 

TO  A  MAir. 

On  Saturday  week,  an  adjourned  Inqtiest  was 
held  at  the  Champion,  Princes-street,  Lisson 
Grove,  on  the  body  of  John  M'Lellan,  whose 
death  occurred  under  the  following  circumstances. 
The  jury  first  proceeded  to  view  the  body  of  the 
unfortunate  man,  which  presented  a  spectacle  too 
horrible  to  describe,  the  face  being  entirely  eaten 
away,  and  the  whole  body  being  one  mass  of 
sores  fh)m  top  to  toe.  ¥*^m  the  depositions,  it 
appeared  that  the  deceased  was  the  driver  of  a 
cao  and  horse,  the  property  of  Mr.  W.  Johnson, 
a  cab  owner,  at  the  west  end  of  the  town.  On 
the  evening  of  Friday  week,  deceased  came  home, 
and  complained  of  having  a  cold.  He  took  some 
giHiel,  and  went  to  bed.  On  the  following  day, 
large  lumps  or  swellings  began  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance under  the  jaw  and  on  the  nose,  which, 
as  well  as  the  eyes,  emitted  a  great  deal  of  run- 
ning.   The  eyes  gradually  became  woree,  and 
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full  of  holes,  nnd  the  noM  and  janr  broke  oot  into 
dreadful  sores.  Medical  aid  was  called  in,  but  the 
gentleman  vrho  attended  was  unable  to  tell  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  On  Wednesday  week  de- 
ceased was  conveyed  in  a  cab  to  Sir  Asfley  Coop- 
er, who  examined  him,  and  pronounced  it  to  be 
the  frlanders,  caught  from  a  horse.  The  de- 
ceased's medical  attendant  subsequently  fell  iiv 
with  his  opintonj  but  all  remedies  wero  found  of 
DO  avail.  The  unlbrtunate  man  gradually  be- 
came worse,  and  entirely  insensible.  In  the  snare 
of  two  days  his  nose  lell  from  his  face,  and  his 
eyes  became  like  a  colander,  both  emitting  a  thick 
mucous  running.  He,  however,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
Thursday  evening,  recovered  his  senses,  and 
stated  that  he  had  got  his  death  by  wiping  the 
horse  which  was  glandered  with  his  pocket  hand- 
kerchief, and  then  incautiously  using  the  same  to 
wipe  his  own  nose.  He  expired  in  the  most  ex- 
crutiating  agony.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict 
<*That  the  decesuMd  died  from  glanders  accidental- 
ly caught  from  a  horae,  of  which  he  was  the 
driver," — London  Paper. 


BlirKING   or  DRAINBD  SWAMP  LAVD. 

[The  following  is  an  interesting  account  ofilhe 
finking^  as  it  is  called,  but  which  is  more  properly 
the  rotting  away  of  vegetable  soil,  aller  its  being 
dried  and  cultivated.  The  intelligent  wntaf  did 
not  seem  to  be  fully  awane  of  the  cause  and  man- 
tier  of  the  disappearance  of  his  soil.  Before  drain- 
ling,  for  cultivation,  any  marsh  or  swamp,  the  un- 
<lertaker  should  examine  carefully  the  quah'ty  and 
•chemicel  eomposition  of  the  soil,  so  as  to  know 
whether  it  is  of  vegetable,  putrescent,  and  there- 
fyn  perishable  matter,  or  sufficiently  earthy  to  be 
permanent.  Especially  should  this  important 
point  be  settled  before  undertaking  such  great  and 
«xpensiv^  and  yet  we  hope  most  valuable  and 
profitable  public  works,  as  the  drainage  of  the 
immense  body  of  swamp  lands  belonging  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  North  Carolina,  as  ordered  by 
Che  legulature.— Ed.  Farm.  Rbo. 

Kromthe  Amerlcui  FSimer. 

Poplar  Grove,  8L  PauPs,  I 
South  Candina,  May  20,  1823.  $ 
7b  the  Editor — A  correspondent  in  one  of  your 
late  numbers,  ask  for  information  through  the  me- 
dium of  your  paper,  relative  to  the  reclamation  of 
marsh  land,  which  is  covered  with  a  heavy  growth 
of  trees — such  as  ash,  maple  and  gum.  He  says, 
that  an  impression  exists  in  his  neighborhood, 
where  large  bodies  of  that  land  are  to  be  met 
with,  that  woodland  marsh,  when  redainlied, 
will  sink  more  than  that  which  is  free  from  wood. 
If  any  conclusive  experiment  has  been  made  of 
this  kind  of  marsh,  I  should  be  pleased  to  know 
the  result ;  when  convenient,  if  you  will  make  the 
inquiries,  to  obtain  information  on  the  subject,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  you.  As  I  have  derived  much 
htftruction,  and  received  a  jpreat  deal  of  pleasure 
from  the  pesusai  of  your  interesting  paper,  I  will 


lay  before  you  the  result  oC  an  experiment,  which 
1  think  will  be  conclusive  to  the  miod  of  your  cor- 
respondent, that  I  have  made  upon  two  hundred 
acres  of  marsh  land,  which  was  once  wm  heavily 
wooded  with  cypresi  trees,  as  perhaps  any  awamp 
in  Carolina ;  and  of  which  I  gave  you  soaw  liltie 
account  in  Vol.  2,  No.  44. 

My  plantation  is  so  situated,  that  at  the  lower 
extremity,  where  I  formerly  embanked  about  two 
hundred  acres,  the  tide-water  is  genefally  brack- 
ish, and  onentimes  salt.    It  is  so  embodied  with 
the  old  rice  fields,  that  in  order  to  supply  it  with 
the  quantity  of  water  necessary  for  the  cultivation 
of  rice,  I  dug  a  canal  of  twenty  feet  wide,  aod  ibor 
miles  loniT)   entering  the  creek   where  the  tide 
ceases  to  flow,  and  where  fh>m  the  drainioge  of  a 
swamp  many  miles  fn  extent,  itis  genemliy  fresh ; 
from  whence  at  the  flood  tide  my  nee  fieide  are 
supplied,  and  assisted  ia  a  drought  by  a  loog  re- 
servoir oif  water.    The  beautiful  level  appeaianee 
all  alluvial  soils  exhibit  to  the  eye,  coaaeeted  with 
its  natural  richness,  iodoeed  me,  about  the  yean 
1793  and  1794,  to  commence  the  undertakiag,  and 
which  1  have  never  had  leaaon  to  repent.    Alter 
many  laborious  and  inefiectual  attempts  to  get  rid 
of  the  rushes,  and  tarn  up  the  land  with  pmigfas 
and  hoes,  I  became  almost  disheartened,  being  at 
a  loss  in  what  manner  lo  proceed  to  effect  puimi- 
zation,  without  which,  the  scheme  most  prove 
abortive.    It  occurred  to  me,  that  notwithstanding 
my  ditches  were  dug  three  feet  deep,  there  yet  re- 
mained too  much  sobbiness  ia  the  land,  to  allow 
the  successful  operation  of  the  plough.    Satisfied 
of  that  fact,  I  dug  up  my  river  trunks,  and  re- 
placed them  at  six  inches  above  low  watermark, 
sunk  the  ditches  to  the  depth  of  five  feet,  aod 
strack  quarter  acre  drains  about  three  feet  deep. 
The  effect  was  visible  in  the  coane  of  a  few 
months ;  the  rushes  being  deprived  of  that  nou- 
rishment, thev  had  been  accustomed  lo  leoeive 
fi*om  the  sobby  state  of  the  land,  died  awav.    A 
fire  was  then  applied  on  a  windy  day,  which  con- 
sumed them.    The  plough  and  hoes  were  again 
resumed,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
work  progress.    The  land  having  now  aasmned  a 
light  husky  appearance,  very  much  resembling 
the  peat  morasses  in  Scotland,  was  thrown  into 
large  potato,  or  com  beds.    In  a  short  time  a  fire 
was  again  applied,  which  burnt  them  smooth  to 
the  ground,  leaving  ashes  of  a  red  color.    It  was 
repeated  during  the  course  of  the  winter,  and  in 
the  spring,  partial  crops  of  com,  oats,  barley  and 
rye  were  planted  upon  a  small  scale,  all  of  which 
failed.    Perseverance,  however,  in  tilli^e,  and  at- 
tention to  the  depth  of  my  ditches,  at  length  over- 
came all  these  discouraging  results;  the  land,  in 
due  time,  produced  rice,  cotton,  coniy  barley,  rye 
and  oats,  all  of  which  I  have  had  since  g^wing 
as  a  part  of  my  crop,  particularly  bariey,  which 
was  harvested  about  tne  15th  of  May,  and  the 
land  immediately  planted  in  rice,  making  it  pro- 
duce two  crops  in  one  season. 

The  land,  bjr  constant  cultivation,.hiM  sunk  ea 
much,  that  it  is  almost  incredible  to  suppose  the 
probability  of  a  plough,  drawn  by  oxen,  could 
have  gone  over  many  parts  of  it.  Large  cypress 
stumps  and  roots  have  since  risen  up,  and  now 
show  themselves  18  or  20  inches  above  the  'sur- 
face of  the  land,  with  the  visible  marks  of  the  axe. 
The  main  bodies  of  the  trees  have  been  reuMired, 
many  of  them  six  feet  in  diameter  i  hereand  there 
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a  lai^  limb  k  finind,  whieh  haa  been  Kiuared  by 
my  eefpenten,  and  carried  borne,  lor  the  purposes 
of  bttildiog-^-aod  here,  Mr.  Editor,  arieee  a  ques- 
Hon  for  thoee  who  are  food  of  diving  into  theee 
inatten,who  were  the  pemms  that  applied  the 
axe,  and  to  what  market  were  the  trees  carried  t 
From  the  above  statement,  I  think  your  corre- 
•poodent  will  view  it  in  the  light  of  a  conclusive 
experiment,  that  heavy  wooded  marsh  land  sinks 
more  than  any  other  kind  of  land  without  wood, 
fiefere  I  conclude,  I  will  adduce  one  more  in- 
atance,  still  more  conclusive,  of  the  excessive  sink- 
ing of  this  kind  of  land.    In  digging  the  canal, 
alMve  mentioned,  a  piece  of  the  land  in  question, 
eonsiftiog  of  about  20  acres,  was  enclosed  by  the 
embankment,  wooded   with   the   identical  kind 
mentioned  by  your  correspondent — ash,  maple, 
gmH-besides  a  fow  very  large  loblolly  pine  trees, 
a  quantity  of  palmetto  and  cedar  btisnes,  and  the 
frveatesC  part  covered  with  rushes.    This  land, 
through  which  a  creek  nms,  was  so  completely 
laiaedjthat  nothing  but  a  very  high  spring  tide, 
aided  bv  an  easterly  wind,  could  at  all  affect,  (the 
tiile  with  me  rises  six  foet)— knowing  it  to  be  of 
th«  verv  first  quality,  I  ordered  it  to  be  cleaned. 
Since  wtilch,  it  has  produced  abundantly  of  every 
hind  of  grain,  planted  on  our  low  country.    It 
now  ranks  among  my  first  rate  fields,  and  often 
firoduces  fifty  and  sixty  bushels  of  rough  rice  to 
ih«  acre.    I  remain,  veiy  respectfully, 

Cham.  £.  Rowavd. 


FroBi  the  Bdtetai|h  ffumm*  llagaslii«. 

KBTIBW  or  THB  COMPARATIVIS  SlTATBMBirT 
OP  THB  BXPBBBB  OF  OXBIT  AVD  HORSB8 
r.OB  PARH-LABOB,  OIVEIT  IH  THB  ROR- 
THUUBBRLARO  8URVBT. 

As  the  authora'of  the  Northumberland  Survey, 
reviewed  in  your  fourth  number,  appear  to  have 
very  much  undervalued  the  expense  of  keep,  both 
of  oxen  and  horses,  I  hove  sent  you  an  attempt  at 
fli  new  estimate  of  both,  on  what  seem  to  me  truer 
data. 

JCxptnM  (f  an  Ox  fir  one  year. 
Summering  on  grass,  being  the  cus- 
tomary payment  for  a  cow  X  3  10  0 
^  of  an  acre  of  tares  during  summer, 

at  X5  .  16  0 

Wintering  on  straw    .        iC  1  10  0 
4  an  acre  of  good  turnips, 

at  £5        .  .  '     .       2  10  0 


4    00 
If  on  hay,  200  days  at  8d.       6  18  4 

Hfljr  of  this,  as  the  average 

expense  10  13  4    is  6  6  8 

f  olerat,  harness,  shoeing, 

mm  perSurv^  15  0 


|>eduet  supposed  inereaeed 
value  ol  the  ox 


Total       11  6  8 
16  8 


G-iveo  the  annual  expense 

of  one  work  ox 
Benco,  the  1st  year,  with 

8  oxen,  will  cost       .       X80    0  0 
Vol.  VI.— fi9 


£  10  0  0 


The  id  and  8d  years,  6         120    0  0 

Expense  of  three  years    £  200    0  0 
Avera^  for  one  year  £  66  13  4 

To  which  must  be  added,  the  expense 
of  a  driver,  which  1  cannot  estimate, 
including  wages  and  victuals,  below      14    6  8 

Gives  the  total  annual  charge  of  each 
ox  plough       .  jS  81    0  0 

Eaqwnse  of  ahorse  fir  one  year. 
Summering  on  grass,  166  days,  at  6d.  JS  4    2  6 
Vetches  or  tares,  as  for  the  ox  16  0 

Straw  for  half  the  winter,  at  the  same 

rate  with  the  ox  .  .  0  15  0 

Hay  half  the  winter,  or  100  days,  at 

Oats,  70  bushels,  at  2s.  3d. '         . '  7  17  6 

Harness,  shoeing,  and  annuity,  as  per 
Survey  .350 

Annual  expense  of  one  horse        X  20    1  8 

Hence,  the  annual  expense  of  a  two- horse 
plough  will  be  jS41  Ss.  4d.,  leaving  a  balance  in 
favor  of  horses  for  form  labor,  and  against  the  use 
of  oxen,  of  £89  16s.  8d.  for  each  plough.  The 
plougiiman  is  not  charged  in  either,  being  tha 
same  in  both. 

In  the  strongest  soil,  the  improved  twing-pUmf^ 
can  never  require  more  than  three  hones,  and 
thatonly  for  once  ploughing,  in  particular  seasons 
and  situations.    Suppose  three  required  for  half 
the  year,  and  with  a  driver,  this  would  add  £  17  • 
7s.  2d.  to  the  expense  of  each  horse  plou(?h  in 
such  stiff* soils,  still  leaving  a  balance  of  £22  7s. ' 
6d.  against  each  ox  team. 

£xtending  this  comparison,  with  the  authors  of 
the  Survey,  who  suppose  5000  ploughs  in  Nor- 
thumberiand,  and,  allowing  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  \o  contain  forty  times  the  extent  of  tillage 
land  in  Northumberiand,  the  two-horse  plooffhs 
give  a  difference  oi  nearly  six  millions  steriing 
annually.  Supposing  half  the  ploughs  to  have 
three  horses,  the  difference  would  be  nearly  ^^99 
millions.  In  such  years  of  scarcity,  the  difference 
would  be  more  than  double. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  above 
comparison  is  made  with  the  improvcMl  swing- 
plough,  and  will  by  no  means  hold  good  with  the 
extravagant  horse-teams  so  prevalent  in  the 
South,  which  are  more  expensive  even  than  ox- 
teams. 

It  would  go  a  great  way  towards  lessening  the 
danger  of  future  scarcities,  to  devise  a  means  of 
intrmlocing  the  swing  plough  universally  into 
practice.  Perhaps  a  tax,  increasing  annually, 
upon  all  ploughs  drawn  by  more  than  two,  or  at 
most  three  horses,  would  answer  the  purpose.  A 
similar  tax  on  boats  constructed  of  hewn  timber, 
very  speedily  introduced  the  saw  into  Russia. 

The  sseorid  calculation  respecting  the  imlue  of 
produce,  by  using  ox-labor,  comes  much  nearer 
mine,  than  the  direct  estimate  of  expense.  Had 
the  authors  allowed  nearer  the  average  price,  the 
difference  would  not  have  been  very  material. 
They  calculate  directly  the  loss  on  each 

ox-team  .  £  8    3  0 

Estimate  of  lols  oT  produce  by  each  is  17  13  0 
M^  calculation  with  two-hoise  ploughs  39  16  8 
Ditto  with  three  horses       .  22    7  6 
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The  averafce  of  the  whole  w  jSM  10  7^ 

And,  leavJDff  out  the  firat,  aa  greatly 
too  low,  the  average  will  he  almost  80  0  0 
Upon  the  whole,  trie  lost  to  the  fhrmer,  in  the 
first  instance,  cannot  be  under  £25  annuallv  for 
each  ox-plough  team.*  And  it  may  be  worttiyof 
remark,  that  the  whole  of  this  loss  must  nltimate- 
\y  faU  upon  the  landlord  and  the  community. 

K.   R.   R*   R. 


nSH    AS 


Wtom  dM  AmsiktB  Fi 
MANVRB.      STATBMBHT    FOUHDBB 
OB   BXPERIMKHT. 


99,000  herrings,  at  81  cents      -   ft  9S 
Hauflnsr  five  loads  of  herrings 

at  91  25 
Ploughing  in  ditto 
£xpense  of  planting  and  cuhi- 

vatingcom    -  -  - 


625 
1  00 

800 


Sir-A  promised  you,  when  1  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  here  last  year,  that  1  would  gi^e 
you  the  result  of  an  experiment  made  by  using 
herrings  as  a  manure ;  and  since  I  have  fully 
tested  the  experiment,  I  now  give  you  the  result, 
with  all  its  romutiee.    In  May,  1822,  I  purchased 
82,000  herringB,  and  placed  tnem  in  drills  four  feet 
apart,  on  40S3  square  yards  of  ground,  which  is 
817  yards  less  than  an  acre — they  were  placed 
quite  thick  in  the  drills — and  then  covered  with  a 
plough,  bv  throwin|f  two  furrows  together.    On 
the  24tn  May,  I  finished  planting  the  irround  in 
corn,  by  dropping  the  same  on  each  side  of  the 
drill  at  about  three  leet  apart ;  but  found  when  the 
com  grew  about  three  feet  high,  it  was  much  too 
thick,  and  was  compelled  to  plough  out  every 
other  row.    The  com  was  once  ploughed  with  a 
small  corn  plough,  and  twice  witn  the  cultivator, 
which  was  alt  the  cultivation  I  gave  it — the  corn 
yielded,  when  gatherad,  a  fraction  more  than  80 
Dushels  -,  and  although  last  year  the  com  in  this 
neighborhood    suffered    much   from    the   long 
drought,  it  had  upon  this  com  no  apparent  inju- 
rious effect,     while  the  leaves  of  other  com  in 
iu  immediate  neighborhood  were  dead  and  dried 
up  above  the  ear,  this  was  perfectly  freRh ;  and  the 
dry  weather  appeared  not  at  all  to  affect  its  verdure. 
On  the  lOtn  of  October,  I  again  ploughed  the 
ground,  and  on  the  same  day,  sowed  the  same 
with  two  bushels  of  wheat.    In  the  spring,  the 
wheat  grew  so  luxuriantly,  1  found  it  necessary 
to.  cut  an  acre  with  a  scvthe.    It  again  very  soon 
covered  the  ground.    The  weather  preceding  harr 
vest  was  very  favorable  to  this  wheat,  being  un- 
commonly dry :  had  it  been  wet,  I  believe  not  one 
bushel  would  have  been  gathered.    Dry  as  the 
weather  was.  it  was  cut  with  much  difficulty,  it 
had  fallen  to  the  ground  so  much.    It  yielded, 
when  carefully  taken  from  the  straw,  twenty-nine 
iMishels.    You  saw  the  ground  yourself,  and  know 
how  very  poor  it  was — and  I  am  persuaded,  had 
the  fish  been  placed  with  some  regularity  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  in  the  place  of  dnils  at  so 
great  a  distance  apart,   by  which  the  ground 
would  have  been  re^lari  v  manured,  it  wouM  have 
produced  several  more  bushels  of  wheat  than  it 
did«    As  it  is,  it  yielded  at  the  rate  of  84}  bushels 
to  the  acre.    I  now  give  you  the  cost  and  profit : 

^  We  humbly  recommeDd  the  above  observatioct, 
tosether  with  the  comparative  statements  betweea 
horses  and  oxen,  for  the  purpose  of  the  draught,  pre- 
sented in  the  Northumberland  Survey,  to  the  conside- 
ration of  those  members  of  the  Legislature,  who  sup- 
ported the  bin  for  taxing  form  horses,  solely  because 
It  would  operate  as  a  premium  in  favor  of  oxen. 


Or. 

By  thirty  bushels  com  at  75  cents,  which 
was  the  price  last  fidl  -  - 

Clear  profit  on  the  firrt  crop 
1  say  nothing  of  the  fodder,  leaving  that 
to  pay  the  expense  of  getting  in  com. 
29  bushels  of  wheat  at  91 26    - 


9W17 


60 


283 


$88  68 

BxpenuB, 

Two  bushels  ofwheat  at  91 25  - 

92  60 

Cultivation       ... 

260 

96  00 

Clear  profit,  leaving  the  land  rich  -  -  988  5B 
I  would  here  remark,  that  although  I  used  32,- 
000  herrings,  20,000  to  the  acre  is  quite  suflicieDt, 
and  will  make  a  more  certain  crop  than  a  greater 
quantity.  I  have  used  this  spring,  cat-fish  and 
perch  ror  my  potatoes,  and  find  them  as  good 
again  as  the  hest  stable  manure ;  and  you  will  find 
at  Messrs.  Bradford  ft  Cooch's,  in  a  few  dsys,  a 
barrel  of  potatoes  made  from  the  fish — also  a  fsw 
at  the  top  of  the  barrel  in  paper,  the  seed  of  which 
you  gave  me  last  fall— tney  were,  I  think,  sent 
you  Irom  the  north— they  grew  well  with  me, 
and  are  the  finestpotatoes  for  the  table  I  ever  saw. 

Yours,  respectfiilly, 
BfiWjAMiir  F.  MackalIm 
mina  MUUy  OeU  Co.,  OcL  12, 1828. 


FttMB  the  Anwricsa 
SHKKP  UU8BAKD&Y  OF    E.  B.  MBADB,  DEC^D. 

Read  tt  Uie  last  meeUnff  of  Ui«  Afrievltnnl  Soefetj  of  tke  Val- 
ley, (ISM)  ud  \j  order  of  eaid  Soctoljr  eoauBinilcaied  Ibr 
paUlcatkNi  tn  Uie  Americii  Fanner. 

Otnilemen — If  an  apo1o|r^  were  necessary  in 
making  a  communication  toiarmens  on  the  sob^t 
of  their  profession  and  prosperity,  I  mig:ht  find  it 
in  the  queries  propounded  by  our  secretary,  and 
his  invitation  to  a  tree  exchange  of  information  on 
agricultural  topics;  also  in  a  sincere  deeire  I  pro- 
i&BB  for  the  improvement  of  our  husbandry  thnni^ 
agricultural  associations.    Under  similar  impres- 
sions Lhad  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  the 
American  Farmer  the  result  of  my  efiorts  to  im- 
prove the  breed  of  sheep,  with  a  hope  of  exciting 
a  more  special  attention  to  that  part  of  our  oceu- 
pation.  but  the  suggestion  of  a  member  that  any 
remarKs  made  on  the  subject  might  reach  those 
useful  pages  through  the  medium  of  our  society, 
determined  me  in  the  propriety  of  respectfully 
placing  at  your  discretk>n  the  report  of  my  last 
shearing,  with  a  few  observations  thereon — per- 
haps in  the  infancy  of  our  institution,  and  in  the 
absence  of  learned  or  scientific  communications,  a 
plain  practical  relation  of  facts  may  be  interesting, 
and  enable  you  to  turn  them  to  some  advantage. 
The  subject  in  my  hmnble  opinion  has  not  leceiv- 
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ed  its  Bhare  of  discuoiion  in  the  agricultural  jour- 
nals %V  our  country,  especially  as  it  bears  a  double 
relation  to  our  wants  and  our  comforts.  It  is 
from  the  same  animal  that  we  obtain  the  choicest 
and  most  wholesome  supply  of  (bod  lor  our  tables, 
and  the  material  for  a  great  variety  of  clothing 
suited  to  a  vast  extent  of  climate.  The  improve- 
ment and  increase  of  our  wool  and  mutton  must 
then  be  an  object  of  great  concern  to  both  rich 
and  poor;  and  if  by  a  change  in  management  we 
can  obtain  more  wool  and  meat  from  one-half,  or 
two-thirds  ot  the  animals  kept,  our  soil  must  con* 
sequently  improve  under  an  additional  covering  of 
grass,  and  we  be  immediately  benefited  in  the  in- 
ereased  quantity  of  tallow,  flesh,  and  wool.  There 
is  a  beguiling  propensity  with  most  of  us  to  crowd 
our  lands  with  stock,  preferring,  as  it  would  seem, 
numbers  to  quality,  and  forgetting  ihe  difficulties 
attending  a  dry  climate  and  long  winter.  When 
in  the  habit  of  keeping  double  the  number  of  my 
present  stock  of  sheep  on  the  same  ground,  I  was 
compelled  at  particular  seasons  to  go  to  extraordi- 
nary expense  in  their  feeding  to  keep  them  in  a 
thriving  condition.  Notwithstanding,  the  average 
weight  of  their  fleeces  fell  firom  eight  to  between 
four  and  Qvb  pounds.  Experience  then  teaches 
me  to  keep  no  more  sheep  than  I  can  feed  well 
with  economy,  and  have  those  separated  in  warm 
weather,  never  increasing  their  expense,  risk,  or 
trouble,  by  having  lambs  sooner  than  the  first  or 
middle  of  March,  whon  they  may  have  green 
fbod«  A  rye  lot  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
breeding  ewes  neea  be  the  only  additional  expense 
in  keepmg,  to  common  pasture  and  good  wheat 
straw  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground.  A  slight 
portion  of  Indian  meal  (too  little  to  be  called  food]) 
should  be  given  them  once  or  twice  a  week 
throughout  the  year,  mixed  in  their  salt.  With 
the  aid  of  improvements  through  crosses  and  se- 
lecrion^  I  will  venture  to  say  our  flocks  will  double 
their  produce  in  a  short  time.  With  regard  to  the 
expense  of  an  individual  flock,  I  may  almost  say 
that  mine  cost  me  nothing  last  winter.  The 
weather,  to  be  sure,  was  uncommonly  fa\orabie. 
A  rye  lot  of  nine  acres  divided,  was  their  chief 
food,  which  was  grazed  until  the  10th  of  April, 
and  left  pretty  bare.  1  have  hired  the  thrashing 
of  the  rye,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  quantity  in 
time  for  your  information.  Two  hundred  and 
twenty-three  bushels  have  been  measured  up,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  there  was  two  or  three  bushels 
lefl  on  the  ground  per  acre,  not  having  horse- 
raked  it,  as  was  the  rest  of  my  stubble  (nearly 
twenty-five  bushels  per  acre.)  1  had  like  to  have 
forgotten  a  considerable  part  of  the  production  of 
this  ground.  Turnip  seed  was  sowed  the  last  of 
August,  with  the  rye,  at  the  rate  of  two  pints  per 
acre,  and  harrowed  in.  Very  late  in  the  fall  the 
largest  wen  carried  off*,  and  the  sheep  had  ample 

?roviaon  in  the  balance,  preferring  turnips  to  rye. 
bad  hoped  at  this  time  to  have  been  enabled  to 
make  a  comparhon  between  the  productiveness  of 
the  long  wool,  and  the  merino;  and  to  have  ascer- 
taioed  how  much  good  wool  they  sheared  to  the 
pound  of  flesh,  but  the  circumstance  of  my  long 
wooUed  sheep  being  in  their  prime,  and  the  me- 
rinoes  on  their  decline  (not  having  bred  from  them 
for  (bur  or  five  years  but  by  the  long  wool  cross) 
would  make  an  unequal  comparison,  and  I  should 
be  sorry  to  venture  an  opinion  lessening  the  value 
of  the  one,  or  increasing  the  value  of  the  other, 


without  a  confident  experience  of  both.  Take 
them  as  they  are,  a  few  of  the  best  selected  from' 
each,  prove  in  favor  of  the  long  wool,  neariy  two 
to  one,  with  regard  to  the  fleece;  but  we  must  give 
the  merino  the  credit  of  imparting  a  large  share 
of  this  value  to  the  long  wool,  for  ic  appears,  as  far 
as  my  observation  has  extended,  that  the  first 
long  wool  cross  on  the  merino  has  the  heaviest  aa 
weil  as  the  finest  fleece.  If  this  be  the  fact,  my 
determination  to  select  the  finest,  closest  woollel 
males  to  breed  from,  will  have  the  desired  efieet 
of  uniting  as  neariy  as  possible  the  quality  and 
quantity;  the  same  practice  will,  of  course,  apply 
to  other  breeders  of  a  similar  stock. 

Several  of  the  first  shear  long  wool,  produced  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  to  every  ten  and  eleven 
pounds  weight  on  the  hoof.  The  merino,  Ariing- 
ton  long  wool,  and  Tunis  sheep  are  the  most 
noted  and  valuable  breeds  imm^iatel^  amonnt 
us,  and  according  to  the  situation  and  views  of  me 
breeder,  deserve  the  greatest  attention,  either  to 
perfect  them  as  a  distinct  stock,  or  bv  judicious 
intermixtures  to  produce  such  valuable  varieties 
as  their  nature,  controlled  by  our  skill,  is  possibly 
susceptible  of. 

June  3d.  Sheared  49  sheep — 5  wethers,  one 
only  a  two  year  old — 2  rams,  one  and  two  years 
old — 12  ewes  first  shear — 90  ewes  from  two  to 
five  and  six  years— 26  of  which  produced  36 
lambs,  and  raised  80  of  them. 

Weight  of  wool  from  Mr.  W.  Barton's  notes. 


9  fleeces  full  blood  merino  or  7-8 
8  do.  Ariingion  long  wool  cross 

8  do 

8  do 

8  do. 

8  do. 


58i26s. 
73i 
6& 
66j 

6^ 
621 


118  - 

11 

130  - 

111 

122  - 

_  < 

128  - 

120  - 

186  - 

8 

49 


/-  A  total  average,  of  above  7  5-8 — the  average* 
of  the  40  k>ng  woolled  fleeces  7  7-8  lbs.— 9  merino 
fleeces  6^  lbs. 

There  were  a  (ew  fleeces  weighed  in  presence 
of  some  of  the  officers  and  members  of^  the  io- 
ciety. 
A  Ram  2  yeani  old,  wt.    188  lbs.  fleece  10  lbs. 

Ewe  1  year  old,  wt.    128   -        -      13 

Ewe  same  age. 

Ewe  do. 

Ewe  do. 

Wether,  first  shear. 

Wether  do.    - 

Wetheri2  years  old, 

It  is  lo  be  understood  that  the  whole  of  the 
wool  was  unwashed,  and  freed  only  fixnn  the 
giross  ta^.  Samples  of  the  above  fleeces  are  sent 
youy  which  will  be  found  to  measure  when  the  fi- 
bre is  extended  from  six  to  nine  inches — but  take 
the  very  heaviest  fleece  we  exhibit,  and  compare 
it  whh  the  Vermont  fleece  of  18)*  washed'  wool. 

*  This  fleece  proved  to  be  of  four  years  srowtb,  as 
appears  by  a  correspoodence  in  relation  to  it  between 
the  editor  of  the  American  Farmer  and  the  postmaster 
at  Bennington,  see  American  Farmer,  volume  6tb» 
page  218.  The  sheep  is  there  stated  to  be  a  full 
blooded  merino  of  the  Livingston  stock.  It  would  be 
worth  while,  if  practicable,  to  ascertain  the  increase 
ofeaeh  year,  where  fleer.es  are  thus  left  more  than  one 
year.— Ed.  Am.  Farm. 
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Does  it  Dol  prove  the  neoMiity  oTour  endeavoring 
to  do  to  likewiee?  There  ie  a  praetioe  prevailing 
with  OP,  which,  howeveroongenial  with  the  beet  eo- 
eiai  leelinge,  is  nevertheieae  utterly  at  war  with  the 
pmpect  of  relbrmation — 1  mean  that  of  aeleeting 
the  very  finest  of  our  lambe  for  our  tables — a  aio- 
derate  forbearance,  in  the  tiae  of  the  eeoond  beet 
Ibr  a  time,  or  until  our  floclu  are  more  unifbnn, 
would  enable  ue  to  have  them  very  fine,  and  edM 
leave  the  best — the  practice  also  of  permittioff  4he 
butchers  to  pidc  the  fine  (at  ewes  out  of  our  flocks 
is  extremely  iniurious,  as  in  getting  the  best  mut- 
ton they  wili  also  get  many  of  the  test  breeders.* 
Therelore  be  panicular  in  marking  your  breedera. 
To  all  such  as  will  not  find  it  convenient  to  intro- 
duce crosses  into  their  flock,  let  me  recommend 
the  value  and  importance  of  using  their  bestjodg* 
ment  in  selecting  not  onlv  from  their  own  flocu, 
but  as  the  celemted  Bake  well  did  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  improvement,  pick  them  up 
from  the  highway — perseverance  will  do  fbr  then 
what  it  has  already  done  ibr  him. 

To  the  society  I  would  now  most  respectfully 
and  particularly  appeal,  as  to  a  body  of  liberal 
and  intelligent  Mrmers,  associating  themselves  not 
merely  for  individual  benefit,  whether  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  rewards,  honorary  or  othervrise,  im- 
mediate; or  reiving  on  future  advantages  accruing 
fifom  a  mass  of  practical  information  which  sbodd 
naturally  arise  out  of  such  an  institution,  but  as 
having  from  principle  and  conviction  taken  on 
themselves  (so  far  as  the  case  will  admit)  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  reform  in  the  cultivation  of  tfw 
soil,  and  the  improvement  of  our  domestic  ani- 
mals, as  essential  to  the  more  comfortable  exist- 
ence of  a  very  large  class  of  our  farmers,  whose 
situation,  moderate  settlements,  and  most  indus- 
trious lives,  preclude  from  advantages,  to  be  de- 
rived only  through  the  intervention  of  superior 
wealth  and  intelligence.  I  would  take  the  liberty 
of  suggesting,  whether  the  most  useiiil  and  eoi^ 
nomicu  way  of  difiusing  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  husbandry  (together  with  tliat  respectabili- 
ty which  would  be  added  to  our  institution)  would 
not  be  in  acqakrinff  a  small,  but  well  selected  libra- 
ry, for  the  use  of  Qie  society,  and  afford  the  prasns 
of  Winchester  an  opportoDit3Pof  a  weekly  supply 
of  agricultural  matter  for  the  benefit  of  their  suh- 
scribeiv^  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
work  of  such  apparent  usefulness  would  have  the 
effect  of  rewarding  them  through  an  increase  of 
patronage  for  any  trouble  they  might  meet  with  in 
assisting  the  causel  The  materials  for  t he  speedy 
amelioration  of  our  live  stock,  are  certainly  to  be 
iound  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  and  are  to 
be  had  on  tenns  entirely  ■  within  the  capacity  of 
this  society,  and  such  prniaps  must  be  the  counre 
of*  our  improvement,  if  at  all—as  thekr  wealth  has 
enabled  them  to  import  and  improve  both  by 
breeding  in  and  in,  and  by  crosses  on  our  home 
stock,  some  of  the  best  stock  in  Europe. 

Out  of  the  numerous  kinds  of  sheep  in  Great 
Britain,  which  they  appear  to  have  nicely  dis- 
criminated and  allotted  to  their  various  soils  aud 

*  Mr.  Barney,  of  Delaware*  always  selects  hii  brackl- 
en  ftrtt,  and  never  permits  the  botcher  or  the  pur* 
chaser  of  breediag  stock,  even  to  look  at  his  tetf 
sheep  with  a  view  to  the  purchase  of  them.  This,  af- 
ter ul.  Is  the  way  for  the  farmer  to  set  the  hig;hest 
prices,  because  it  gives  him  the  best  HoA  sheep. — Ed. 
Am.  Fabm. 


situations,  we  have  seleetad  the  Leiceeiar  or  Dish- 
ley  (alias  celebrated  Bakewell  sheep)  and  8sath 
Down,  which  are  to  be  had  hi  admirable  quality 
in  Jersey  and  Delaware,  and  are  by  far  the  most 
valuable  sheep  for  all  those  who  oo  not  iotead 
reistng  wool  on  a  lam  eeale  for  the  oMuiufaetarer 
—the  latter  of  these  braeds  may  be  formed  in  our 
own  country  by  a  erase  of  any  slioft  deae  woolled 
ram  on  well  niodelled  ewes.  I  know  not  whether 
they  have  the  full  blooded  Teeswater  to  the  East- 
ward, the  heaviest  breed  of  sheep  in  England;  it 
would  be  well  for  us  to  possess  eo  laryca  a  race— 
but  I  am  of  opinion  we  are  mainly  deficient  only 
in  the  form  of^  the  animal,  which  enabiee  them  to 
carry  much  more  flesh  and  fat  with  a  greater 
eooiiomy  of  keep.  I  beg  leave  to  refer  yoa  to  the 
engravings  of  the  Bakewell  or  Diehley,  and  8oo!k 
Down,  as  not  a  descriptive,  or  highly  wrought, 
but  a  faithful  picture  of  such  sheep,  if  their  bmuo- 
tain  the  same  form  now,  as  when  ▼ieweo  by  me 
some  years  past  in  the  state  of  New  Jeraey.  The 
form  of  these  sheep  must  strike  the  eye  of  every 
beholder,  and  will,  I  hope,  make  an  impression  of 
the  great  necessity  of  reform.  Tie  eaar  to  raise 
sheep  of  mat  apparent  siae,  a  eonsideraible  body, 
on  long  legs*  covered  by  loose  long  wool,  may 
cut  a  conspicuous  figure — but  in  rea^  value  take  a 
flock  throughout  the  short  le^pged,  bog  bodied, 
straight  backed,  fcc.  kc.  carrying  a  elooe  fleece  of 
a  fineness  to  suit  the  purpoees  or  the  breeder,  the 
longer  the  better,  for  in  that  ia  to  be  shown  the 
great  skill  of  the  ohephiMd,  extending  the  fibre 
without  injury  to  its  other  qoalitieB.  They  are 
two  to  one  invalue. 

Mareh  4th,  1824.  It  had  been  my  intention  to 
have  made  this  commonieation  last  oommer,  bad 
not  circumstances  prevented— with  aome  addition 
and  amendment,  which  I  am  not  able  to  do  now-— 
since  that  time  we  have  learned,  thraogh  tiie 
Farmer,  that  the  Teeswater  eheep  are  to  he  had 
to  the  eastward.  Permit  me  to  eall  your  attention 
to  the  suliject  ofoattle,  as  contained  k  the  accom- 
panying letter  fhwi  the  ex-eecrataiy  of  the  Flula- 
delphia  Society. 


omvoTiosB  roa  makiro  cokfost  dvro- 

HILLfl  OF  FBAT-KOaa,  BT  LOBD   MSA]H>W- 
BAHK. 

[The  following  direetlons  and  obaervations, 
though  relating  to  peat,  a  soil  found  rarely  in  Vir- 
ginia, (if  any  where  but  in  the  Dismal  Swamp,) 
would  probably  be  valuable  if  applied  to  the  mote 
decompoeed  and  already  fertile  vegetahle  aoils, 
which  our  tide-marshes  and  alhivtal  swampa  pre- 
sent.—£i>.  Far.  Reg.] 

Presuming  that  the  diivctions  for  making  eom« 
post  dunghills  of  peat-tur^  in  a  iudieiooa  maimer, 
as  ascertained  in  a  pamphlet  lately  wrilien  by 

*  Such  was  the  character,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
of  the  wether  weighing  189  lbs.  and  shearing  8  lbs. 
wool,  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  list  This  sheep 
had  height  and  lencth  enough  to  have  weighed  with  a 

E roper  form  and  closs  firecs  180,  and  hsFa  aborn  at 
fast  fifty  per  ceat.  more. 
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Lord  Meadowbank,  will  be  of  utility  lo  many  of 
your  readera,  I  have  sent  you  a  tranecriptora  part 
of  that  pamphlet.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  1  have 
seen  a  coiiifioet  dunghill,  made  according  to  his 
lordship's  directions,  which  completely  answered 
the  purpose,  by  lermenting  the  peat-turf,  and 
thereby  reducing  it  into  a  situation  proper  lo  be 
applied  as  manure ;  which  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
far prelerable  method  to  that  orreducin^  the  peat- 
turr(or  moss,  as  it  is  called  id  Scotland)  to  ashes. 
I  am,  Sic.  A.  S. 

Let  the  peat-moss,  of  which  eompost  is  to  be 
formed,  be  thrown  out  of  the  pit  for  some  weeks 
or  months,  in  order  to  lose  its  redundant  moisture. 
By  this  means,  it  is  rendered  the  lishter  to  carry, 
and  less  compact  and  weighty,  when  made  up 
with  fresh  dung  for  fermentation ;  and,  according- 
ly, less  duR^  is  required  ibr  the  purpose,  than  If 
the  preparation  is  made  with  peat  talcen  recently 
fh>m  the  pit.  The  peat  taken  from  near  the  sur- 
face, or  at  a  considerable  depth,  answers  equally 
well. 

Take  the  peat-moss  to  a  dry  spot,  convenient 
Ibr  constnicting  a  dunghill  to  serve  the  field  ^to  be 
manured.  Lay  the  cart-loads  of  it  in  two  rows, 
and  of  the  dung,  in  a  row  betwixt  them.  The 
dung  thus  lies  nearly  x>n  an  area  of  the  future 
compost  dunghill,  and  the  rows  of  peat  should  be 
ffiear  enough  each  other,  that  workmen,  in  mak- 
ing up  the  compost,  may  be  able  to  throw  them 
logether  by  the  spade.  In  making  up,  let  the 
workmen  fclegin  at  one  end ;  and  at  the  extremity 
of  the  row  of  dung,  (which  should  not  extend 
quite  so  far  at  that  end  as  the  rows  of  peats  on 
each  side  of  it  do,)  let  them  lay  a  bottom  of  peat, 
cix  inches  deep  and  filieen  feet  wule,  if  the  grounds 
admit  of  it ;  then  throw  forward,  and  lav  on,  about 
ten  inches  of  dung  above  the  bottom  of  peat ;  then 
add  from  the  side-rows  about  six  inches  of  peat; 
then  lour  or  five  of  dung)  and  then  six  more  of 
peat;  then  another  thin  layer  of  dung ;  and  then 
cover  It  over  with  peat  at  the  end  where  it  was 
begun,  at  the  two  sides,  and  above.  The  compost 
•hould  not  he  raised  above  four  feet,  or  four  feet 
and  a  half  high ;  otherwise,  it  is  apt  to  press  too 
heavily  on  the  under  parts,  and  check  the  fermen- 
tation.' When  a  beginning  is  thus  made,  the 
workmen  will  proced  working  backwards,  and 
addioff  to  the  column  of  compost,  as  they  are  fur- 
nnhea  with  the  three  rows  of  materials  directed 
to  be  laid  down  fbr  them.  They  must  take  care 
not  to  tread  on  the  compost,  or  render  it  too  com- 
|Mict;  and,  of  consequence,  in  pro])ortioo  as  the 
peat  is  wer,  it  shoula  be  made  up  in  lumps,  and 
not  much  broken. 

In  mild  weather,  seven  cart-loads  of  common 
farm-dung,  tolerably  fresh  made,  is  sufficient  Ibr 
twenty-one  eart-loiids  of  peat-moss ;  but  in  cold 
weather,  a  larger  proportion  of  dung  is  desirable. 
To  every  twenty-eight  carts  of  the  compost,  when 
made  iip»  it  is  of  use  to  throw  on,  above  it,  a  cart- 
load of^  ashes,  either  made  fVom  coal,  peat,  or 
wood ;  or,  if  these  cannot  be  had,  half  the  quanti- 
ty of  slacked  lime  maybe  used;  the  more  finely 
powdered  the  better.  But  these  additions  ve  no- 
wise eesentiai  to  the  general  success  of  the  com- 
post. 

The  dong  to  be  used  should  either  have  been 
teeenlly  mMe,  or  kept  fhesh  by  compressk>n ;  as, 
iif  the  treading  of  cattle  or  swine,  or  by  carts 
passing  over  it.    And  if  there  is  little  or  no  litier 


in  it,  a  smaller  Quantity  will  serve,  provided  any 
spongy  vegetable  matter  is  added  at  making  up 
the  compost,  as  fresh  weedsj  the  rpbbish  of  a 
stack-yard,  potato-shaws,  sawings  of  timber.  Sic. 
And  as  some  sorts  of  dung,  even  when  fresh,  are 
much  more  advanced  in  decomposition  than  others, 
it  is  material  to  attend  to  this ;  for  a  much  less 
proportion  of  such  dung  as  is  less  advanced,  will 
seme  fbr  the  compost,  provided  care  is  taken  to 
keep  the  mass  sufficiently  open,  either  by  a  mix- 
ture of  the  above-mentioned  substanoes,  or,  if 
these  are  wanting)  by  adding  the  peat  pieee-mral } 
that  is,  first  making  it  up  in  the  usuaJ  proportion 
of  three  to  one  of  dung ;  and  then,  after  a  time, 
adding  an  equal  quantity,  more  or  less,  of  moss. 
The  dung  of  this  character,  of  greatest  quantity, 
is  shamble  dung,  with  which,  under  the  above 
precautions,  six  times  the  quantity  of  peat,  or 
more,  may  be  prepared.  The  same  hold^  as  to 
pigeon  dung,  and  other  fowl  dung ;  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  also,  as  to  that  which  is  collected  from 
towns,  and  made  by  animals  that  feed  on  grains, 
refuse  of  distilleries,  &c. 

The  compost,  af\er  it  is  made  up,  ^ts  into  a 
general  heat,  sooner  or  later,  accordmg  to  the 
weather,  and  the  condition  of  the  duhg :  in  sum- 
mer, in  ten  davs  or  sooner ;  in  winter,  not  perhaps 
for  many  weeks,  if  the  cold  is  severe.  It  always, 
however,  has  been  found  to  come  on  at  last  ;*  and, 
in  summer,  it  sometimes  rises  so  hi^  as  to  be  mis- 
chievous, by  consuming  the  materials,  (fire-fan^ 
ing.)  hIu  that  season,  a  stick  should  be  kept  in  it 
in  different  parts,  to  pull  out  and  feel  now  and 
then ;  for,  if  it  approaches  to  blood-heat,  it  should 
either  be  watered,  or  tamed  over ;  ano,  on  such 
an  oecasion,  advantage  mav  be  taken  to  mix  it 
with  a  little  fresh  moss,  t  The  heat  subsides,  af^ 
ter  a  time,  and  with  great  variety,  aocordinff  to 
the  weather,  the  dung,  and  ihe  perfeetbn  of  the 
making  up  of  the  compost ;  whieo  then  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  untouched,  till  within  three 
weeks  of  using,  when  it  shotild  be  turned  over, 
upside  down,  and  outside  in,  and  all  lumps  broken : 
Then  it  comes  into  a  second  heat ;  but  soon  coola, 
and  should  be  taken  out  fbr  use.  In  this  state,  the 
wholoi  except  bits  of  the  old  decayed  wood,  ap- 
pears a  black  free  mass,  and  spreads  like  garden- 
mould.  Use  it,  weight  fbr  weight,  as  larm-yard 
dungi  ^''^  i^  ^I'i  ^  found,  in  a  course  of  crop- 
ping^* fully  to  stand  the  comparison. 

Lui  it  be  observed,  that  the  object  in  making  up 
the  compost,  is  to  form  as  large  a  hot-bed  as  the 
quantity  of  dung  employed  admits  of,  and  then  to 
surrouiid  it  on  all  sides,  so  as  to  have  the  whole 
benefit  of  the  heat  and  effluvia.  Peat,  nearly  as 
diy  as  garden-moukl  in  seed  time,  may  be  mixed 
with  the  duiiff,  so  as  to  double  the  volume  and 
more  of  it.  Workmen  mtist  begin  with  using 
layers ;  but,  when  accustomed  lo  the  just  propor- 

*  In  oiNlsr  to  bring  on  the  heat  mora  expeditiously 
in  a  compost  made  up  in  fiost,  a  nsnow  addition  of 
dang  and  peat  has,  sonistimss,  aflsr  the  fiost  had  gone 
off,  been  bid  sknig  the  sides  of  the  compost,  scraping 
down  a  little  the  coating  of  peat  npon  it. 

t'ln  Jane  1796,  a  eompost  was  ionned»  only  2|  peat 
ofldang:  It  heated  in  Juhr  beyond  the  measure  of  a 
thermometer  gradaated  to  ilO<*.  Part  was  aUowed  to 
stand,  part  tamed  with  a  half  more  moss.  Three 
weeksafler,  (18th  Aunut,)  the  heat  of  the  former  had 
descended  to  84^  wbue  that  of  the  latter  had  got  up 
again  to  above  110*>.  "^ 
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liaiM«  if  th«y  art  AirnMhed  with  peat  moderately 
4ry,  and  dung  not  ioat  in  litter,  tney  throw  it  up 
together  a^a  mixed  maae ;  and  they  improve  in 
the  art,  eo  at  to  make  a  less  proportion  of  dung 
aerve  for  the  preparation. 

The  addition  recommended,  of  aehee  or  lime  to 
the  compost,  ie  thought  to  favor  the  general  per- 
Aciion  w  the  preparation,  and  to  hasien  the  ee- 
oond  heuu  The  lime  laid  on  above  the  dungbiii, 
ai  directed,  ii  rendered  mild  by  the  vapors  that 
escape  during  tiie  first  heat. 

Compost,  made  up  beibre  January,  has  hither- 
to been  in  good  onier  lor  the  spring  crops ;  but 
this  may  not  happen  in  a  long  frost.  In  summer, 
it  is  ready  in  eight  or  ten  weeks  ;  and  if  there  is 
an  anxiety  to  have  it  soon  prepared,  the  addition 
of  ashes,  or  of  a  little  lime  rubbish  of  old  buildinos, 
or  of  lime  slacked  with  ibu\  water,  applied  to  the 
dun^  used  in  making  up,  will  quicken  tlie  process 
considerably. 

iiime  has  been  mixed  previously  with  the  peat ; 
but  the  compost  prepared  with  that  mixture,  or 
with  the  simple  pea^  seemed  to  produce  e^ally 
good  croos.  All  the  land,  however,  that  it  has 
been  tried  oo,  has  been  limed  more  or  less  within 
these  twenty-five  yean. 

The  ricfti  coQise  earth,  which  is  frequently  found 
on  the  surface  of  peat,  is  too  heavy  to  be  admitted 
into  this  compost ;  but  it  makes  an  excellent  top- 
dressings  if  previously  mixed  and  turned  over  wiih 
lime. 

Peat,  prepared  with  lime  alone,  hat*  not  been 
Ibund  to  answer  as  a  good  manure.  In  one  in- 
stance, viz.  on  a  bit  of  fallow,  sown  with  wheat, 
it  was  maniiestly  pemicioust 
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7o  Uie  Editor  of  the  American  Fumer. 

fiHtr— Having  observed  in  a  late  number  of  the 
American  Farmer,  soma  remarks  upon  the  con- 
▼enienoe  and  utility  of  securing  a  plentiful  supply 
of  ioe,  ibr  use  through  the  summer  season,  I  take 
the  liberty  to  add  a  few  observations  upon  the 
■ubject,  which,  if  you  think  useful,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  insert  in  your  valuable  journal. 

As  it  would  neither  be  convenient  to  mysell^ 
nor  beneficial  to  the  object  we  have  in  view,  to 
enter  upon  an  extended  discussion  of  this  subject, 
I  shall  at  once  proceed  to  remark,  that  the  com- 
mon manner  punued,  by  almost  every  one  in 
putting  up  iee,  is  to  throw  it  promiscuously  into 
the  house,  and  than  employ  laboreri  to  break  it 
into  small  pieces.  In  this  manner  of  securing  ii, 
BunberlesB  interatiees  are  formed  by  the  angles 
of  the  pieces  aAar  they  are  broken^  which  being 
filled  with  air,  operate  of  course  through  the  aea^ 
•on,  to  promote  the  decay  oi'  the  ice,  and  greatly 
accelerate  its  dissolution* 

The  manner  which  I  have  pursued,  and  which 
I  stiQOgl^  recommeDd  to  the  observance  of  your 
readers,  is,  to  col  the  ice  as  nearly  into  squares  as 
ean  conveaientiy  be  done,  and  when  conveyed  to 
the  house,  lay  these  down  carefully,  in  regular 
lavers,  taking  care  to  break  them  as  Jittle  as  pos- 
siole.  As  soon  as  the  first  layer  or  stratum  is 
completed,  fill  up  with  fine  ice  all  the  crevices, 
whidh  the  angles  in  the  pieces. may  have  oc- 


casioned, then  sweep  the  suribce  deao,  froo  lU 
small  fragments  of  ice,  so  as  to  leave  a  imooth 
clear  floor  or  Buriace,  to  commence  yoursufittn^- 
ing  stratum  or  layer  upon  j  and  thus  proceed, 
until  the  house  shall  have  beea  cooipleiely  filled. 
In  this  manner,  1  have  found  that  ooe-llvitiiiium 
ice  can  be  stowed  in  a  given  space,  thao  could 
be  put  into  it  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  pounding; 
and  as  there  will  not  be  the  smalwsi  crevke 
throughout  the  whole  mass,  if  the  plan  beren* 
commended  is  properly  executed,  it  is  confided^ 
asserted  that  the  ice  will  last  doabkv  long  u 
under  the  common  mode  of  securing  it. 

Every  ice- bouse  should   be  provided  «\\k  % 
drain  to  carry  ofif  the  drippings  throughout  tbe 
warm  season,  unless  the  bottom  be  an  o^^  por- 
ous sandy  soil ;  as  nothing  is  so  fatal  to  ke  u 
moisture.    This  drain  should  be  so  cooitructed  ai 
not  to  admit  air :  else  a  constant  current  ol'  warm 
atmosphere  will  be  drawn  to  tbe  bottom  of  tbe 
ice,  which  wiU  rapidly  destroy  it.    The  bouae, 
which  the  writer  of  these  remarks  haa  erected)  \a 
of  the  most  simple  construction,  and  aaimilarooe 
may  be  built  by  any  fiirmer,  for  an  expeoae  not 
exceeding  (30.    It  has  been  filled  in  the  m^mc 
here  recommended,  and  has  not  been  without  ios 
since  it  was  first  stocked,  and  at  this  tiine  con- 
tains a  considerable  quantity,  notwithstanding  the 
most  profuse  use  was  made  of  it,  by  two  /anmies, 
during  the  whole  of  last  summer. 

TfaS  following  plan  is  recommended,  in  the  con* 
struction  of  ice-houses  :    Dig  a  pit  on  the  north 
or  nort  h- west  side  oi  a  bank  or  hiU,  18  feet  s(\uat«t 
and  about  14  leet  deep  on  the  upper  side,  to  which 
depth,  the  pit  mav  be  raised  all  roundy  by  the  dirt 
being  thrown  to  the  lower  side;  buiki  in  this  pVia 
house  of  white  oak  logs,  so  as  to  leave  a  clear 
space  between  the  outsides  of  the  house  and  the 
wall  of  the  pit,  of  about  two  feet    If  the  bank  is 
of  hard  clay,  it  will  need  no  stay :  if  it  be  not  of 
clay,  or  hard  firm  soil,  it  must  be  stayed  by  pwA«A 
of  plank  propped  against  it,  irom  the  outsddea  of 
the  logs,  so  as  to  prevent  its  covering  the  ^g^ca 
between  the  logs ;  and  this  bank  should  Vs^^^ma 
all  round  with  straw,  and  the  inskles  of  the  Iqga 
boarded  up,  so  as  to  present  a  smooth  eveo  sur- 
face; this  will  leave  the  inside  of  the  hfMiae  aboul 
12  or  13  feet  square,  which  will  be  sufficient  for 
any  (amil3\ 

The  drain  from  the  bottom  of  the  house,  Bhould 
be  placed  on  the  lowest  side,  to  wluch  a  sufficaeot 
liaill  ought  to  be  secured  from  all  parts  of  tbd&  ^Qwcir 
daiion.    The  drain  should  be  formed  by  stonet  so 
laid  as  to  afford  an  opening  for  the  water  readiiy^ 
tu  pass  off,  and  then  covered  tip  with  eartb^  taking 
care  to  allow  to  it  a  sufficient  mil ;  and  tbea  its  ter- 
mination be  covered  slightly  with  earth,  so  ttial  oo 
air  can  pass  up,  whilst  uie  moisture  may  gradual ly 
soak  through.    Lay  at  the  bottom  of  llie  tioiase, 
sleepers,  so  as  to  raise  tbe  planks  to    btt   piaLce^ 
upon  them,  about  one  foot  from  the  gixMiPily  sumI 
upon  these  planks  lav  your  first  straut  oF  ice,  a« 
is  here  before  directed. 

After  raising  your  house  with  logs,  (as  li^v«  le^ 
commended,  to  the  height  of  about  14  feet,>  tMukt 
another  house  over  it,  with  Ioai,  to  be  plocwA  upoc 
the  Burtace  of  the  ground,  at  the  outer  eci^^  of  lky\ 
pit ;  raise  this  house  about  three  feet  lii^ 
which  place  your  roof,  and  from  the 
which  inclose  the  icoi  to  the  outer  ones, 
port  the  roofy  nail  planks,  aod  stow  tl^^    iw^lftol 
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space  uader  them  with  straw-— you  will  thus  have 
an  ice-house  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  a  thiclc- 
ness  of  about  two  feel  of  strew.  When  the  ice  is 
put  away,  cover  the  whole  with  a  suitable  thick- 
ness of  strew,  which  should  be  removed  once  or 
twice  in  the  counae  of  the  summer,  as  it  becomes 
wet,  and  replace  it  with  a  fresh  dry  covering. 
By  pursuing  these  means,  you  need  never  be 
without  a  plentiful  supply  of  ice  at  all  seasons. 

P.  E.  T. 


From  tbe  Edinbnif h  Pftnnan'  Mi^patne. 
Air  BS8AT  OH  THB  PROPER  SIZE  OF  FARMS. 

This  will  best  appear  from  observing  the  effects 
of  the  different  classes  of  farms  as  at  present  ex* 
istingi  and  which  may  be  arranged  unoer  the  ibl- 
lowinff  he^ds: 

I,  Of  larms  altogether  under  iiUage. 

II.  Of  farms  altogether  in  paaiurBs, 
lil.  Of  farms  gorily  in   iiUagef   and  partly 

paeiure* 

Bead  L 

Of  farms  altogether  under  tUkigey  yet  includ- 
ing as  much  pasture  as  may  serve  the  miich-cows 
for  the  family  use  alone. 

These  again  may  be  subdivided  under  the  fol- 
lowing classes: 

1st,  Of  small  farms  in  the  occupation  of  mt- 
dbomcs. 

2df  Of  small  farms  in  the  occupation  of  Aim- 
bandmen^  having  no  other  profearion. 

8d,  Of  two  or  siors  farms  contiguous,  cultivated 
hy  one  fanner. 

4thf  Of  seoerat  farms  aeparated  from  one  ano- 
ther,  but  in  one  man's  oocopation.    First,  then. 

Of  email  forme  in  the  occupation  of  mechanice. 

These  are  generally  to  be  met  with  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  towns  or  large  villages ;  there  are  some  ex- 
amples of  them  also  in  the  smaller  villages  scatter- 
ed over  the  country,  in  which  the  wright,  the  smith, 
tbe  Webster,  or  the  sutor,  have  their  bit  of  land. 

The  husbandly  of  all  these,  without  a  single 
ezceptioui  is  bad;  the  more  inexcusable,  when  it 
happens  to  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  po- 
pulous town,  where,  from  market  and  manure, 
they  ought  to  be  in  the  best  state:  but  there  is  an  in- 
herent vice  in  this  svstem,  which  no  situation  can 
counterbalance.  If  or  agriculture,  in  such  hands, 
can  never  be  more  than  a  secondary  object,  or 
rather  a  by-job  altogether :  But,  unhappily,  this 
is  not  all  the  mischief;  for  even  their  primary  pro- 
fession suffers  in  their  unavoidable  distrection  of 
attention  between  tbe  different  occupations:  And 
thus,  from  commencing  their  agricultural  career,  as 
bad  husbandmen,  they  commonly  dwindle  down, 
in  the  end,  to  be  sorry  mechanics  likewise. 

It  would,  however,  be  wrong  to  prohibit  this 
species  of  husbandry.  Why  should  a  man  be 
hindered  fVom  givinff  vent  to  his  folly  in  this  line, 
as  welt  as  in  any  ouier.  Uis  time,  to  be  sure,  is 
veiy  ill  bestowed  on  such  a  speculation;  but  it 
woaM  bo  worse  epeni  in  the  tavern,  on  the  turf, 
or  in  the  eoek^t ;  and  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
notioD,  that  the  health  of  such  people  is  promoted 
by  rural  operatioosy  it  may  compensate  in  some 
degree,  to  the  stati^what  it  thus  loses  by  their 
wretcMd  enltivation. 
'  ThiMari^  indeed, aome  examples  of  farmsoo 


a  larger  scale,  that  are  occupied  by  foumsmsn,  in 
which  the  cultivation  is  by  no  means  bad.  Some 
people,  however,  are  ill-natured  enough  to  remark, 
that  the  original  profession  declines  m  proportion 
as  the  farming  advances :  but  the  consideration  of 
this  is  foreign  to  the  present  question. 

2.  Of  emaU  farms  in  the  hands  of  huehand^ 
men  having  no  other  profession. 

By  a  ikrm  of  this  description,  I  mean  one  of  a 
stngje  ploughgate  of  land,  containmg  from  dO  to  50 
acres. 

In  this  situation,  the  farmer  cannot  afford  to  lie 
idle,  as  it  is  termed ;  he  most  be  a  laborer  him^ 
self,  and  ia  commonly  the  hardest  wioaght  1«« 
borer  on  his  farm,  fie  is  indeed  the  only  able- 
bodied  man  about  his  town;  his  servants  consist- 
ing of  a  raw  lad  to  assist  bim  in  the  field-opera- 
tions, and  a  boy  to  take  care  of  the  cows.  In  win- 
ter, he  may  have  an  old  man,  supernumerary,  to* 
assist  him  four  or  five  months  to  thrash  out  his 
crop ;  but,  at  all  seasons,  he  receives  much  assist* 
ance  from  the  female  part  of  the  family.  The 
women  are  ever  kept  in  full  empbyment.  They 
redd  the  bam  to  the  old  man;  they  fork  the  dunff, 
and  spread  it  along  with  the  lad ;  they  muek 
the  byre,  and  fother  the  nolt  with  the  boy ;  they 
cany  the  seed-corn  to  the  gudeman;  and,  in 
company  with  the  gudewije,  they  weed  the  lint, 
and  dress  it;  and  besides  smnninff,  and  the  daily 
operations  of  the  dairy,  and  maling  of  tbe  por* 
rtdge  and  kale,  they  have  the  occasional  drodoety 
of  the  washings  to  perform  too. '  Nothing,  in£ed, 
can  exceed  the  nidustTV  of  this  part  of  the  f amilyi 
but  tbe  cheerfulness  of  their  disposition,  and  their 
unaflected  simplieitv  of  mannen. 

With  regaid  to  the  agriculture  of  this  plodding 
class  of  farmem  it  depeiMs  very  much  on  the  prac- 
tice they  have  been  educated  in«  No  improve* 
ment  almost  waeeverknown  to  originate  with  them. 
They  have  even  a  reluotaney  to  adopt  any  that  may 
be  suggested  to  then.  This  does  not  arise,  howe- 
ver, from  any  perversity  of  disposition  or  fidliire  of 
intellect ;  b«t  it  is  the  natural  consequenoe  of  their 
confined  situation,  and  scarcity  ot  transactions. 
They  cannot  afibrd  to  mix  with  tbe  world  from 
curiosity:  even  their  indispensable  absence  from 
home,  on  account  of  business,  is  peculiarly  in- 
convenient and  expensive,  as  it  lays  the  full  half 
of  their  home-operations  at  a  stand,  wbdie  the  lit- 
tle business  they  have  to  transact  abroad  is  not 
full  employment  for  the  time. 

There  are,  however,  many  examples  of  good 
cultivation  in  this  class,  (in  well  established  modes* 
of  good  cuKivation  they  are  indeed  excelled  by 
none);  but  it  will  always  be  found,  that  the  mostin- 
telli^nt  of  them  or  those  who  have  had,  flom  some' 
specialty  in  their  cireumstances,  an  unuaual  in-^ 
tercourse  at  an  eariy  period  with  society ;  or  who, 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  a  great  town,  have  hence 
acquired,  at  little  expense,  a  knowledge  of  man-> 
kind,  and  of  the  principles  of  improvement,  which  > 
in  a  remote  situation,  in  their  limited  sphere,  they  ^ 
never  could  have  attained. 

Whenever  our  country  is  so  completely  coiti-^ 
vated,  that  there  will  not  remain  a  single  improve- 
ment that  can  be  made,  either  by  inclosing,  drain- 
ing, watering,  &c.,  or  in  cattle,  implements,  or  ro- 
tation, then  may  it  be  laui  out  into  such  small  farms, 
and  consigned  into  the  hands  of  these  little  te- 
nanu^  who  will  be  able,  perhaps,  without  any  great 
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lo«y  to  ratMo  Um  mU  ia  fertility.  Such 
iMBt  mar  be  even  nafletry,  from  a  n§vd  to  the 
morale  of  the  people;  ai,  from  the  diMipaf  ion  which 
will  natiually  aocompaov  each  a  etate  of  procper- 
ity,  there  would  be  no  elaei  of  meii  eo  apt,  nom 
their  eircomitanoei,  to  retain  the  cimplieitjr  of 
mannen  and  laborioae  indoctry  of  ancient  timee. 
Evtn  at  the  precent  day,  they  may  be  placed  In 
the  vicinity  of  great  townc,  where  the  laad  te  ai'- 
ready,  ibr  the  meet  part,  in  an  improved  atate,  aa 
tMr  hablta  of  indoetiy  and  temperanoe  would, 
for  eome  time,  prove  a  barrier  agaiaat  the  apread 
of  the  enervated  Ueentiooaneaa  of  city-depravity ; 
though  it  might  etilt  be  neceaaary,  uom  time  to 
tame,  to  renew  the  race  from  more  remote  parte,  in 
proportion  aa  the  preaent  pooeeaaora  become  con- 
taminated with  the  vicea  of  a  more  luxurioua  life. 
This  change  of  tenantry  would  be  of  advantage, 
were  it  mutual  between  the  partiea :  ibr,  if  thoae 
who  have  been  living  for  a  aeriea  of  yeara  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  great  town,  were  removed  to  a 
BMNe  remote  aituation,  their  more  intelligent  ideas 
in  their  profeaaion  would  operate  to  the  more  rapid 
OMtioratioa  of  the  Iom  improved  landa  on  which 
they  might  chooae  to  aettle,  while  ihey  would  loae 
the  habit  of  diaai^tion,  from  being  leaa  in  the  way 
of  temptatioo  to  mdolffence. 

At  preaent,  the  produce  brought  to  market  from 
amaH  lanno  ia  alwaya  leaa  in  proportion,  than 
(torn  farma  of  a  larger  aiae :  becauae  a  greater 
proportion  of  it  ie  conaumed  at  home,  by  the  more 
proportionably  numeroua  atock  of  onpredueiive 
cattle ;  an  inherent  evil  in  little  ferm^  wMeh  no 
geniua  in  the  occupier  can  obviate:  and,  in  gene- 
ral, there  ia  even  leaa  produced  on  the  ground, 
ftom  the  circumalancea  before  atated,  with  regard 
to  the  abilitiea  of  the  huabandman  himaelf.  with 
regard  to  the  eflbct  of  amall  ferma  on  population, 
that  will  beat  appear  from  the  next  aubdiviaioD. 
S.  Of  two  or  more  &ima  lying  cimiigiiouf ,  oc- 
cupied by  one  farmer;  being  uie  ^peneral  meana 
by  whicQ  graa<  farma  have  originally  heen 
formed. 

Though  thia  ayatem  of  letting  landa  haa  ever 
been  a  giievoua  8ot>|ect  of  lameutatlon  with  half- 
witted politiciaiia,  it  haa  nevertheleaa,  in  practtoe, 
been  found  to  be  the  moat  beneficial  to  the  coun- 
try, and  atill  oontinuea  to  add  to  the  general  proa- 

perity. 

When  two  or  more  &rma  are  conjoined,  the  fol- 
fowing  dfecta  ariae:  1.  The  eapeMe  if  tabor  ia  re- 
iluced,  in  ao  fiir  aa  the  peculiaritiea  in  the  aoil  in 
QUO}  are  contraaied  by  those  in  another  fiirm;  ao 
that  when  the  land  ia  not  in  a  condition  of  being 
laboied  in  one,  it  may  with  propriety  1ft  labored  in 
another:  aa  in  the  example  of  one  of  the  farma 
being  of  a  dry  aoil,  and  toe  other  of  a  wet;  and 
whi%  ia  commonly  a  conducing  reaaon  for  the 
cnnjonction.  Even  where  the  aoil  ia  all  of  the 
eame  nature,  there  ariaes  an  advantage  in  the  la- 
boring of  a  great  fhrm,  from  the  concentring  of  the 
otrength  of  men  and  horaea  at  any  particular  ope- 
ration, by  whfeh  it  ia  got  finiahed  m  proper  caee, 
with  leea  riak  of  being  apoiled,  from  the  uncertain- 
ty of  weather,  fcc  S.  The  npmu  ofhovat-ku^ 
wig  ie  redueed,  in  proportion  aa  there  are  fewer 
ftmiliea  of  ftrmera  to  maintain.  8.  The  fhrtner, 
having  more  boaineBa,  ia  more  abroad  in  the 
world;  ia  eonveraant  in  a  higher  line  of  life;  and 
thoa.  Iiavtng  more  opportunitiea  of  information, 
he^  »  ftot,  beeomea  better  informed;  and  aa  he 


haa,  4.  The  pft^  of  a  graolar  fiimilify  of 
ground  in  hia  handa,  he  ia  thence  more  able  to  io- 
trodoce  an  improvement  in  practice  or  in  atock, 
fhrai  another  quarter,  or  belter  enabled  to  propom 
it  himaelfi  from  hia  own  obaervaiion  and  ex- 
penence* 

The  real  produce  of  the  landa  beeomea  ihua  aug- 
mented; and  aa  there  ia  leaa  of  it  conaumed^  at 
home,  (tlbere  being  fewer  men  and  horaea 'to 
maintain),  a  atill  greater  proportioa  goea  to 
market. 

The  population  on  the  hind  ia  alao  augmented; 
for  although  it  be  true,  that  the  common  opera- 
tions of  the  farm  are  conducted  by  fewer  bands^ 
yet  there  ia  always  some  extra  work  going  for- 
ward In  the  varioua  operationi  of  improvemeat; 
such  aa,  in  hedging,  ditching,  fervelliqg,  draininflV 
building,  ftc.  which  the  little  larmer  never  would 
have  thought  of,  or  never  have  performed.  The 
great  farmer  alao  exeeh  the  little  tenant  in  a  ck- 
cumatance,  which,  more  than  any  thing  else  coo- 
ducea  to  the  population  of  the  country;  which  is, 
that  the  greater  part  <f  kU  servanU  are  wmrried,. 
and  kavefitmiUm  qfthnr  own:  and  this  he  chooses, 
not  from  any  aflectation  of  patrmliam,  bat  ffom  a 

Krinciple  of  more  efiective  influence— a  regard  \o 
ia  own  intereat;  aa  he  finda,  that  a  nunerDua 
houaehold  of  unmarried  aervania  are  very  uana- 
nageable«  and  that  he  ia  better  aerved  wilh  aober 
married  nind%  who  board  in  their  own  houMa,  at 
leaa  expenae,  and  more  to  their  aatisftction,  aa 
well  as  nia  own. 

The  following  atate,  in  regard  to  thii  point,  of  a 
farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinbuigh,  conaiaiinir  of 
about  380  Scouiah  acrea,  and  which,  prior  U>  1796, 
waa  ill  three  fiirnia  of  two  ploughgatea  each,  aed 
which  haa  aince  been  united  into  ooe,  abowa  thia- 
in  a  more  explicit  manner. 


1735. 
Familiea  of  farmers     8 
Ditto  of  cottagers        6 

Total  familiea  9 

Horaea  33 

At  thia  period,  the  in- 
crease irom  the  married 
servants,  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  keep  up  the  num- 
ber of  UDmarried  ser- 
vants, who,  of  course, 
were  obtained  partfyfrom 
the  neighboring  villages; 
being  sons  of  wchvers^ 
tailors,  Sic. 


Rent  about  2801. 


1793. 
Family  of  the  fanner    I 
Families  of  cottagera  14 

Total  families  15 

Horaea  15 

At  the  preaent  period, 
the  increase  (torn  the 
married  aervanta  does 
much  more  thnn  supply 
the  population  neoeasary. 
Their  aona  and  daugh- 
ters are  therefore  aent  to 
supply  the  neighboring 
towns,  or  to  Us  omaiUr 
forme  in  the  netgAAor- 
hood  ufkSck  canmai  eup- 
ply  themeeioes!  There 
are  also  at  thtathne,  four 
young  men  from  thv 
mrm  at  sen. 

Rent  5861. 


As  to  the  queatioD,  Mom  large  ougki  a  firm  to 
be?  I  can  pereeive  no  boimda,  in  point  of  pnoprie- 
iyj  except  thooe  which  nature  haa  ael  to  the  ge- 
niua of  the  fiinneri  and  provklenee  to  hia  iirtene; 
for  the  laiger  that  tlw  &rm  be,  if  the  tenaBt  has 
capital,  and  abilitiea  anawerable,  the  better  it  will 
be,  in  every  respect,  to  the  coflMBunity;  aa  net 
only  more  produce  is  brought  to  market,  hot  actu- 
ally more  is  produced,  from  the  superior  advaB- 
tagea  the  great  Ihraar  eiijeyay  of  beiQg  moieable 
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to  ttukB  improveroentti,  becaoee  more  wealthy; 
but  also  better  incliued  to  do  so,  from  being  more 
intelligeot.  We  even  see,  that  the  populatioD  of 
a  country  thus  occupied,  is  ao^entea,  from  the 
cireurastance  of  his  mterest  bem^r  concerned,  in 
givinff  the  preference  to  married  servants,  instead 
<if  lads  and  hoys,  and  superannuated  men,  with 
which  the  small  farms  are  peopled.  That  he  does 
not  employ  the  whole  progeny  of  these  hinds,  is  a 
favorable  circumstance  to  the  public,  as  they  serve 
as  an  excellent  nursery  for  tlie  supply  of  the  me- 
chanical branches,  which  not  only  cannot  be  re- 
•cniited  from  a  country  laid  out  in  small  farms,  but 
are  themselves  drained  of  their  ^outh,  to  keep  up 
the  population  of  that  unproductive  system.* 

Instead,  therefore,  of  mquiring  what  ought  to 
be  the  size  of  a  farm,  an  assize  ought  to  m  held 
•on  the  judgment  of  the  farmer,  and  the  capital  he 
is  able  to  command;  for  although  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  powers  of  the  mind,  even  in  the 
«ame  person,  expand  and  contract,  according  to 
the  situation  in  which  he  may  for  some  time  bo 
placed,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  also,  that  there 
are  people  whose  genius  far  surpasses  the  general 
4tin,  in  whatever  circumstances  they  may  be 
placed.  Thus,  while  it  would  require  a  man  of 
considerable  abilities  to  manage,  in  the  best  man- 
ner, a  farm  of  dOO  acres  in  tillage,  I  should  sup- 
pose, that  were  the  vast  abilities  of  a  Fox,  or  of  a 
J^itty  to  bo  concentred  on  agriculture,  with  an  in- 
clination to  the  profession,  they  could,  with  equal 
«ase,  manage  a  farm  of  ten  times  the  extent:  at 
Jeast,  those  who  undertake  such  a  charge,  and 
do  justice  to  the  subject,  might  be  considered,  in 
agriculture,  as  those  two  great  characters  are  in 
politics,  among  the  most  enlightened  of  their  com- 
patriots. 

A  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  a  great  town,  requires 
-more  abilities  to  manage,  in  proportion  to  its  ex- 
4eot,  than  a  farm  in  a  more  remote  situation;  be- 
-caose  the  branches  of  operation  are  more  minute- 
ly divided,  and  the  sources,  from  which  the  reve- 
nue is  obtained,  flow  in  more  various  channels; 
-while  the  general  economy  of  the  whole  is  regu- 
lated by  more  uncertain  and  variable  principles. 
A,  Of  8e9eral  farms  in  the  possession  of  one  farm- 
er, lying  at  a4ittance  from  one  another. 

In  this  system,  the  advantages  are  not  altoge- 
ther ao  great  as  when  the  farms  are  contiguous: 
For,  l8tf  The  contrast  in  the  soil  gives  no  Mvan- 
tB$^  io  l£e  labor;  nor  can  the  strength  of  the  whole 
be  concentred  on  one  object:  of  course,  a  greater 
expense  in  labor  is  incurred.  2J,  As  the  master 
cannot  oversee  the  whole  personally,  he  must  deie- 
^te  his  authority  in  part  to  an  overseer,  which 
seldom  turns  out  so  enective.  But,  in  other  re- 
spects, the  advantages  are  neariy  equal;  and  in 
population  it  is  superior;  for  more  people  are  re- 
quired to  do  the  same  work.  The  profit,  of  course, 
will  be  diminished;  but  as  the  farmer  will  be  more 
in  the  practice  of  traversinff  the  country,  he  will 
naturally  become  more  intelligent,  and  thence  ear- 
ly on  his  plans  more  judiciously. 

*  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  cant  of  declamation 
(for  depopulating  the  country)  which  has,  for  these 
last  forty  yean»  been  kept  up  afrainst  the  unitin|  of  the 
smmll  fkrms,  which  has  taken  place  chiefly  in  that  pe- 
riod, which  has  not  only  been  an  era  of  great  agricul- 
tural improvement,  but  the  population,  from  actual  in- 
Testigation,  has  increased,  m  Scotland,  near  800>000 
souls,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole. 
Vol.  TI.-70 
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Offanns  altogeiker  in  pasture,  induding  a 
amall  proportion  of  tiUageyfor  raising  com  and 
potatoes  Jbr  the  ruidenters. 

These  may  also  be  considered  under  the  same 
sohdivisionfi  as  in  the  former  head. 

Isty  With  respect  to  mechanics  interfering  with 
this  system,  there  is  hardly  an  instance,  though 
it  Woofd  be  much  more  for  their  advantage,  If  they 
converted  their  pitiful  possessions  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  milch  cow,  or  the  reanng  of  a  young 
beast,  than,  in  their  present  wretched  system  of 
tillage,  oppressing  themselves,  and  disgracing  the 
countiy.  But,  for  this  purpose,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  their  patches  were  inclosed :  but  that 
would  be  by  far  too  great  an  exertion  for  thnr 
genius ;  and  so  I  shall  leave  them  to  their  own 
mismanagement. 

2d,  or  smaU  pasture  farms  in  the  occupation  pf 
tenants  having  no  other  occupation^ 

There  cannot  well  be  a  very  small  farm  of  this 
description,  as  the  attention  required  would  not  be 
sufficient  em  ploy  menu  neither  would  the  proht  to 
be  derived  be  a  sufficient  recompense  for  constant 
attention.  They  must  necessarily,  therefore,  be 
of  greater  extent  than  the  small  arable  farm, 
where  there  is  always  abundance  of  employment 
to  the.Iittle  tenant;  and  although  there  may  be  lit- 
tle recompense  to  him  as  a  mflster,  yet  he  is  gene- 
rally understood  to  be  sufficiently  remunerated 
for  the  labor  which,  as  a  servantf  he  bestows 
upon  in 

The  same  circumstance  which  promotes  the 
prosperity  of  a  corn  farmer  on  an  arable  farm,  and 
the  consequent  prosperity  of  the  country,  will,! 
am  persuaded,  operate  in  the  same  manner  upon 
a  cattle-farmer  in  a  pasture  farm,  viz.  that  the 
larger  that  the  concern  be,  if  the  tenant  has  abili- 
ties answerable,  the  more  enterprising  will  he  be- 
come, and  the  country  will  the  more  speedily  bp 
improved  in  the  breed  of  cattle,  and  melioration  of 
pasture  lands. 

8d,  Of  tux)  or  more  farms  lying  contiguousy  in  the 
occupation  of  one  tenant. 

That  the  tenant  in  this  situation  will  be  more 
wealthy  and  more  intelligent,  and  hence,  being 
more  enterprising,  will  be  more  beneficial  to  the 
country,  has  already,  in  the  foregoing  article,  been 
noticed ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  following  re- 
marks occur. 

A  man  will  be  able  to  manage  a  pasture 
farm  of  greater  value  and  greater  stock,  on  a  rich 
soil,  than  on  a  poorer  one,  which  must  be  more 
extensive  to  yield  the  same  produce,  and  will 
therefore  require  more  exertion  to  oversee.  The 
quantity  of  land  and  quantity  of  slock  that  a 
farmer  may  have  abilities  lo  manage  in  a  pasture 
farm,  may  be  vastly  greater,  than  in  a  farm  un- 
der tillage ;  as  there  are  fewer  servants  to  oversee, 
and  as  the  process  of  breeding  and  feeding  cattle 
is  much  less  complex  than  that  of  raising  com. 

The  efieot  on  population,  ofuniiingtivo  or  more 
pasture  farms  into  one,  will  be  much  the  same,  as 
tormeriy  stated,  with  regard  to  farms  in  tillage; 
for,  although  the  tenant  may  be  enabled  to  keep 
fewer  herds,  yet  he  will  naturally  choose  that  these 
should  be  married  men,  boarcling  in  their  own 
families :  even  were  this  to  produce  no  increase 
of  population,  it  ought  to  be  neld  as  beneficial  to 
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the  eountry  j  for  the  ffimt  fitrmera'  herds  hav«  a  I  creari  vo  of  popdatioo,  when  paatura  tandi  are 
better  chanoe  of  getting  foil  employmeot.  than  io  converted  to  the  production  of  ffjain.    In  a  great 


a  email  farm  tending  a  email  flocki 

•<  The  herd  diminutive,  of  miny  huet;  '*    Thomsok. 

where  they  are  little  better  than  helf  idle:  for  a 
population  of  idle  people  ought  to  be  exploded ; 
ae  not  only  are  the  fkcultiee  of  these  people  them- 
aelves  locked  up  for  want  of  exertion,  but  the 
money  which  their  maintenance  requires,  is  thus 
diverted  from  the  channels  of  enterprise  and  im- 
Droveraent  into  which  it  might  otherwise  have 
flowed. 

4M|  Of  9wtral  pasture  farms,  at  a  liif  tones  from 
each  other,  in  one  tenant's  occupation. 

Tha  effects  in  this  case  are  almost  the  same  as 
if  the  fiurms  lay  contiguous,  provided  each  sepa- 
late  farm  has  ail  the  varieties  of  pasture,  and  pro- 
per shelter  for  the  cattle ;  but  if  thie  is  not  the  case, 
It  were  better  jbr  the  farmer  (and  for  the  public) 
that  they  lav  conterminous  to  one  another,  as  they 
thereby  could  afford  accommodation,  to  the  mutu- 
al advantage  of  the  whole.  So  far,  also,  as  loss 
mar  arise  from  the  master  not  being  able  to  su- 
perintend the  whole,  so  far  will  there  be  a  disad* 
▼antage  in  having  distant  farms  in  pasture,  as 
well  as  distant  farms  in  tilla^ra ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  was  before  observed,  the  farmer  himself 
will  become  more  intelligent,  in  proportion  as  he 
has  to  traverse  a  greater  range  of  country,  from 
which  he  will  the  more  readily  introduce  or  make 
improvements  in  the  breed  or  management  of  his 
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OfarMe  and  pasture  united. 

Whatever  has  been  said  respecting  the  tize  of 
Arms,  in  the  two  former  heads,  is  equally  applica- 
ble to  this;  the  larger  that  the  ftirms  are,  the  more 
intelligent  and  enterprising  will  the  farmer  him- 
aelf  be;  and  hence,  from  his  more  spirited  and  ju- 
diciotis  exertions,  the  community  at  large  will  de- 
rive a  greater  advantage. 

This  mode,  or  system  of  farming,  is  the  most 
judicious  of  the  whole,  as  it  promotes  the  interest 
4>f  all  parties  conoemed,  the  proprietor,  the  teoant, 
and  the  public  at  large,  more  than  either  of  the 
two  modes  separatelv.  It  promotee  the  interest  of 
the  proprietor,  by  affording  him  a  greater  rent:  it 
promotes  the  interest  of  the  tenant;  because  he 
will  be  able  to  manage  a  ffreaier  extent  of.laod, 
than  in  a  farm  wholly  in  tiimge;  and  he  will  have 
more  intercourse  with  the  worid,  than  in  a  fiirm 
wholly  in  pasture;  and  henc^  performing  more 
business,  and  being  more  enlightened,  he  will  be- 
come more  wealthy.  Finally,  it  promotes  the  in- 
terest of  the  public;  because  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  produce  will  be  brouffht  to  market,  and 
even  a  greater  crop  produced.  This  arises  from 
two  causes:  Isf,  there  will  be  fewer  unproductive 
eattle  to  eat  up  the  produce  at  home:  Hd^  The 
lands  being  alternately  in  tillage  and  in  grass, 
ihey  will  be  kept  in  better  condition;  and  the  crops 
of  com,  and  of  hay  or  pasture,  will  be  more  laxu- 
fiant,  and  of  a  better  quality. 

With  respect  to  pupMion,  this  system  is  un&- 
irerable  in  one  ease,  and  favorable  in  another.  It 
ts  iinfkverable  in  the  case  of  oonverting  a  farmi 
that  had  been  wholly  in  tillage,  into  part  tillage, 
and  part  pasture;  for  pasture  (and  always  requires 
ftwer  people  to  manage  it,  than  lands  in  tiiiage. 
^at  fer  the  same  reason,  it  is  favorable  to,  or  in-' 


Kroportion  of  the  best  lands  of  Knffland,  it  would 
e  highly  for  the  advantage  of  all  parlies,  that 
this  system  were  adopted,  instead  of  the  graanng 
system,  which  prevails  without  variation.  In 
Scotland,  however,  the  ease  is  different;  there,  the 
greater  part  of  the  arable  lands,  which  formeriy 
were  kept  wholly  under  the  plough,  have  been 
most  judiciously  improved,  from  the  introductioo 
of  thie  alternate  svstem,  and  which  has,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  diminished  the  number  of  people  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  greatly  to  the  inortificatkm 
of*  the  gloomv-minded  deelaimere  against  the  pre- 
sent times,  who,  in  the  blindness  of  their  rage,  de- 
nounce the  uniting  of  small  farms  ae  the  cause  of 
this  misfaken  national  calamity.  But,  even  were 
this  notion  to  be  well  founded,  (and  it  wouU  net 
be  difficult  to  show  that  it  ia  not,)  yet  wrely  it  is 
not  solely  the  nvmhers  of  people  employed  in  any 
profession,  that  ought  to  render  them  mpectable 
in  the  state ;  regard  most  also  be  bad  fo  the  tnge- 
nutty  with  which  they  are  actnated,  aad  the  m- 
duitry  with  which  they  carry  on  their  opefatiom. 
People,  not  judiciously  employed,  are  little  better 
to  the  state  than  if  they  were  not  empfeyed  at  alJ. 


For  ^  Ftemen'lcfiiier. 
ROUGH   FIELD    NOTES. 

No.  i. 

Cheiopeake  and  Ohio  CantL 

This  canal  is  one  qf  the  most  interesting,  and,  in 
point  of  construction,  one  of  the  greatest  works  in 
our  country.    It  was  commenced  ten  yean  ago ; 
and  packet  boats  can  now  aacend  lo  Williams- 
port,  rather  more  than  100  miles  alH>ve  Wssfaing- 
ton.    It  leaves  the  head  of  tide-water  at  Geom- 
town,  and  will  terminate  somewhere  on  the  Ohio 
near  Pittsburg.    The  whole  leQfftli,wheB  com- 
pleted, will  not  be  less  than  340  miles.  ThM  loaie 
may  be  divided  into  three  aectjons:  fint,  the 
eastern.  fhMn  Creoigetown  to  near  Comboiand, 
187  miles ;  second,  the  section  oa  which  is  the 
summit  level,  from  Cumberland  to  the  north  of 
Gasselman's  Aiver,  71  miles ;  and  third,  fiom  ths 
last  named  place  to  the  Ohio,  86  miieB. 

The  rise  on  the  firet  division  is  685  la«t;  die 
whole  loclmge  on  the  seoond,  1961  ieat ;  and  the 
fall  on  the  third,  619  feet;  making  the  lockage  ef 
the  whole  canal  9315  feel.  On  the  oaeond  divi- 
sion,  there  will  be  a  tunnel,  of  rather  more  than  4 
miles  long,  under  a  ridge  of  the  AUc^ghany,  8(0 
feet  in  elevation.  What  a  etupendoua  ondeitak- 
ing  1  If  ever  compleled,  to  sea  it  will  be  worth 
a  trip  across  the  Atlantic. 

From  Geomtowa  the  canal  rises»  by  a  rapid 
succession  of  5  looks,  86  feel.  At  Harper's  Feny 
it  attains  an  elevation  of  365  feet  above  tide,  by 
means  of  32  locks.  The  locks  are  all  built  of 
stone,  hewn  on  the  fboe,  100  feet  lootf  and  15 
feet  wide  in  the  clear,  and  are  from  6  to  B  feet  lift. 
The  canal  itself  is  60  feet  wide  at  watar-sarfaoe 
and  6  feet  deep.  For  a  few  miles  above  (George- 
town, the  dimensions  are  even  greater.  The  tow- 
path  is  10  feet  wide  at  top.  The  embankments  of 
the  part  now  in  use  have  become  solid,  and  firm. 
The  canal  slope  of  the  embankments  ia  covond, 
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for  the  (greater  pan  of  the  way,  with  broken  vtone, 
raeaMinng  not  more  than  an  inch  or  two.  cube, 
to  prevent  abrasion.  The  atone  ie  found  to  pre- 
•erve  the  banks  well,  and  will  be  used  for  this 
purpose  throughout^ 

After  leaving  Georgetown,  untU  the  principal 
falls  are  passed,  the  banks  on  either  side  of  the 
Potonac  crowd  on  the  river,  and  the  canal  clings 
along  the  northern  bank  with  frequently  perpendi- 
cular bluffs  of  rock,  50  leet  high  one  side,  and 
stone  walKng  on  the  other,  to  protect  it  from  the 
river.  The  valley  of  tho  river,  however,  soon 
widens.  The  receding  hills  give  more  room  for 
the  canal,  and  a  better  location  is  obtained  on  a 
gentle  alope.  free  at  onoe  from  the  heavy  cutting  or 
walling.  The  hills  frequently  again  approach  the 
river,  and  again  there  is  very  heavy  work.  Such 
are  the  general  featuies  of  the  location  from 
Georgetown  to  the  Point  of  Rocks,  at  which  place 
the  Potomao  breaks  through  the  first  range  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Catoc- 
tin  Mountains,  From  this  point  to  Har^ter^s  Fer- 
ry, the  canal  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  run 
aide  bv  side,  frequently  aloo^  the  side  of  precipi- 
tous hills,  with  rocka  hanging  a  hundred  feet 
above  them. 

At  several  places  below  the  Point  of  Rocks, 
the  canal  cuts  through  the  beautiful  Potomac 
breccia,  the  material  of  the  columns  in  the  hall 
of  congress  at  Washington:  in  fact,  those  co- 
lumns were  taken  from  this  very  place.  There 
was  a  k>iig  suit  between  the  canal  and  railroad 
companies,  with  regard  to  the  rifirht  of  way  be- 
tween the  Point  of  Rocks  and  Harper's  Ferry. 
The  canal  company,  being  the  first  chartered,  and 
believing  that  the  railroad  would  seriously  injure 
their  interests,  i>trenuou8ly  opposed  the  passage  of 
the  railroad.  The  suit  was  decided  against  the 
railroad  company ;  but  tbe  matter  was  allerwards 
compromised,  and,  in  coftsideration  of  a  certain 
aura  of  money,  the  right  of  way  was  granted  to  the 
railway. 

The  Monocacy  and  Catoctin  aqueducts,  across 
streams  of  tbe  same  names,  are  the  principal  struc* 
tures  below  Harper's  Fernr.  The  ibrmer  consists 
of  7  arches,  each  about  60  feet  span,  the  latter  of 
3  arches.  They  are  built  entirely  of  stone*  A 
part  of  the  Catoctin  aqueduct  fell  down  about 
June  last,  and  tbey  are  now  engaged  in  repair- 
ing it. 

Harper's  Ferry  is  situated  in  the  fork  of  the 
Potonaac  and  the  Shenandoah.  You  have  heard 
much  of  the  scenery  in  its  vicinity.  My  anticipa- 
tions were  very  great,  but  they  were  not  disap- 
pointed. I  reached  it  a  litile  atter  dark,  and  saw 
It  both  by  d&Y  and  moon-light.  On  approachii^g  it 
from  the  Point  of  Rocks,  the  scenery  combines 
both  beauty  and  sublimity.  The  Blue  Ridge  is 
sooQ  passed,  and  the  traveller  is  enclosed  by 
mountains — the  river  falling  and  tumbling  over 
rocks — tbe  quiet  canal  calmly  winding  its  way  In 
graceful  curves — the  long  train  of  engine  and 
coaches  hurrying  rapidly  past— the  high  and  rug- 
ged mountains  on  either  side  at  times  presenting 
to  the  eye  nothing  but  naked  rocks,  at  others  co- 
vet^ with  all  the  linti  of  autumnal  tuiiage,  and 
the  setting  sun  with  its  reflected  light  streaming 
aloD^  the  bosom  of  the  water,  all  combine  to  fur- 
nish a  scene  truly  enchanting.  A  liitle  farther, 
aod  the  course  of  the  river  becomes  more  and 
more  iatrieate ;  its  egress  can  00  longer  be  traced, 


nor  can  (he  eye  find  where  it  enters  the  barrier  of 
mountains.     On  reaching  Harper^  Ferry,  the 
effect  of  the  scenery  is  still  increased :  up  the 
Potomac  or  down  the  Potomac,  or  up  tbe  She- 
nandoah, all  is  beautiful. 

AUxandria  Canal  and  j/tiueduct. 

The  proper  termination  of  the  Chesapeake  aod 
Ohio  canal  is  nndoubtedly  at  Georgetown ;  but 
both  Washington  and  Alexandria  have  deter- 
mined to  extend  it  through  their  respective 
bounds.  To  this  end,  Washington  has  expended 
a  sum  of  tfiSiSjQQO  in  converting  what  was  once 
an  ugly  and  filthy  creek,  into  a  broad  canal, 
which  extends  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
ground  of  the  corporation,  to  the  east  branch  of 
the  Potomac  The  Alexandria  canal  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Potomac,  and  is  to  be  united  to 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  by  means  of  an 
aqueduct,  now  in  the  course  of  eonstmetion,  at 
Georgetown.  Think  of  a  navigable  canal  Mng 
carried  across  the  tide-water  of  the  mig|Jhty  PotO' 
mac  I  The  aqueduct  will  consist  of  nine  spans 
of  about  ninety  feet  each.  It  was  oommenced 
four  years  ago,  and  has  herpiofbre  proceeded 
sbwly.  They  seem  now,  however,  to  be  push* 
ing  the  work  with  more  eneigy ;  and  it  will  not 
be  long  before  the  canal  boats  will  be  gliding 
across,  at  an  elevation  of  85  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.  One  abutment  and  3  piers  are  now 
finished ;  3  other  piers  are  above  high-water,  and 
S  have  yet  to  be  founded.  The  masonry  of  tbe 
abutments  and  piers  does  great  credit  boih  to  the 
builders  and  superintendents,  and  the  coifer-dam^ 
and  fixtures,  (accoonts  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  some  of  the  European  ronmals,;  show 
firreat  professional  knowledge  on  the  part  of  their 
engineers.  The  piers  are  founded  on  solid  rock,  as 
mvch  as  35  or  40  feet  below  the  surface  of  thtf 
water.  A  steam  engine  is  used  to  pua>p  the  wa^ 
ter  from  the  coffer-dams. 

As  much,' however,  as  I  admne  the  execotioiK 
of  the  aqueduct,  so  far  as  it  is  finished,  and,  indeed, 
as  noble  and  magnificent  as  is  the  undertaking,  f 
still  more  wonder  at  theronsuiomate  folly  which 
throws  away  hundreds  of  thousands  in  oonatruet- 
ing  a  canal  by  the  side  of  such  a  rirer  as  the  Po^ 
tomac.  A  striking  comment  on  the  wisdom  with 
wbush  this  work  was  cnneeiTed,  is  the  fiiet  that  a 
steamboat  plies  almost  hourly  between  <Seorge- 
town  and  Alexandria,  and  the  feet,  that  I  saw  at 
the  wharf  of  GeorgatowD,  at  the  very  head  of  this 
canal^a  full-riirc^  ship  of  not  less  ifwn  360  ar  409 
tons,  tt  is  attributable  to  the  same  netty  mahrasjr, 
no  doubt,  which  is  so  often  fooad  tbrougnbut  oar 
widely  extended  country,  causiiig  immeDse  svins 
to  be  sometimes  expended  in  vatn«  and,  at  btbev, 
previenting  the  expenditure  of  a  cent,  where 
thoiMBds  might  be  expended  with  profit. 

Baltmffmmd  OMoMminai. 

This  work  was  coroiDenoed  in  1828,  and  m  in- 
teresting in  as  much  as  it  wns  one  Of  the  fint  rail- 
roads in  this  country — and  because  its  eompany 
has  done  more  than  any  othiir  to  advagMS  iMd  iai- 
prove  the  railway  system.  AlitiQst.enfy  MTsmnt 
kind  of  supeistnictuto  hfls  been  tried,  «ad  eaptri^ 
meats  made  witfaotit  rs^wd  to  coat,  m  Met  to  at- 
tain that  whkh  was  really  belt. 
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The  railroad  leavea  the  head  of  Pratt  street,  in 
Bahimore,  and  panea  across  the  country  for  9 
miles  to  the  Patapsco.  In  this  distance  there  is 
moeh  heavy  work — excavations  and  emhank- 
ments  as  much  as  from  40  to  70  feet  In  this  part 
of  the  route  is  the  CJarrolton  viaduct,  well  worthy 
of  notice.  It  is  built  of  hewn  granite,  consists  of 
two  arches,  one  of  80  feet  span  across  Gwynn^s 
FaJIs,  and  a  smaller  one  of  20  feet  span  for  a  road- 
way. The  whole  length  is  312  feet— from  sur* 
ftoe  of  water  to  top  of  the  parapet  is  52  feet,  and 
the  width  between  the  parapets  is  26  feet.  The 
•bst  of  this  viaduct  was  8^3,000. 

AAer  strikinff  the  Patapsco,  the  railway  follows 
the  valley  of  that  river  to  its  head,  about  40  mHes 
from  ^Itimoie.  For  this  distance  it  follows  closely 
the  winding  of  the  river,  and  for  nearly  the  whole 
way  constitutes  a  shelf  along  a  precipitous  hill- 
side. It  crosses  the'  Patapsco  once,  about  16  miles 
from  town,  by  a  stone  bridge,  876  feet  long,  and 
consisting  of  4  arches,  two  of  54  feet  span,  and 
two  21  feet.    This  bridge  is  a  handsome  structure 


The  piers  and  abutments  are  of  stone,  bat  the 
superstructure  of  wood.  Aflereroasing  the  Mono- 
cacy,  there  is  a  branch  to  Fredericktown,  S  miles 
long.  From  the  Point  of  Rocks  to  Harper's  Fer- 
ry, as  1  mentioned  before,  the  railroad  runs  op  the 
valley  of  the  Potomac,  along  side  of  the  canal. 
At  Harper's  Feny  it  connects  by  a  bridge  with 
the  Winchester  road,  penetrating  32  miles  up  the 
finest  valley  of  Virginia.  This  bridge  eonsisCs  of 
stone  piers  and  wooden  superstructure,  on  the 
plan  of  the  celebrated  Schaffhausen  brid^.  it 
consists  of  6  spans  of  140  feet  each.  It'  is  now 
much  out  of  order  and  considered  unsafe  for  loco- 
motives. The  Winchester  road  leaves  flarpei's 
Ferry  on  trestle  work,  which  is  planked  over,  and 
forms  by  moonlight  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pro- 
menades I  ever  saw,  running  hnmediately  op  the 
middle  of  the  Shenandoah  valley,  with  high 
mountains  towering  on  either  hand. 

The  valley  of  the  Patapsco  furnishes  soenciy 
singulariy  wild  and  interesting,  and  the  mvinc  of 
Bush  Creek  not  much  less  so,  with  which  the  rich 
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of  unhewn  granite  of  the  best  quality,  an  abun-  and  highly  cultivated  country,  throuffh  which  the 
dance  of  which  is  found  in  the  vicinity.    A  small   road  passes  from  the  Monocacy  to  the  Potomac, 

furnishes  a  striking  and  beautiful  contmst.    So 


vicmity 
Quantity  of  granite  was  carried  from  this  place  to 
Washington,  for  the  new  Treasury  buildings;  but 
much  the  larger  portion  of  the  ^nite  for  that 
immense  pile  came  from  James  River.  These  40 
miles  aro  a  continued  series  of  curves,  and  curves 
too  of  small  radius ;  some  of  the  curves  having  a 
rndiua  of  only  395  feet.  The  evil  of  bold  curva- 
tare  in  a  railroad  was  not  so  well  underrtood 
when  this  road  was  built.  The  company  is  now 
aetively  engaged  in  altering  their  location  in  many 
places,  and  grading  a  new  way  in  order  to  avoid 
some  of  their  worst  carves.  In  one  place  they 
will  have  to  cross  and  recross  the  Patapsco,  mak- 
iogtwo  expensive  bridges. 

Trom  the  head  of  the  Patapsco  to  the  head  of 
Bush  ereek,  a  tributary  of  the  Monocacy,  a  dis- 
tance of  four  miles  is  occupied  in  crossing  Parr's 
Rklge.    This  is  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
waters  of  the  Patapsco  and  tbuse  of  the  Potomac, 
and  is  818  leet  above  mid-tide,  at  Baltimore.    It 
is  ascended  by  two  inclined  planes,  the  first  2150 
ftet  long  and  80  ieet  high,  the  second  3000  feet 
long  and  100  ieet  high.  On  the  top  there  is  a  level 
OOlTliseC  in  length,  intended  for  the  location  of  the 
machinery  for  working  the  planes.   On  the  oppo- 
site side,  the  road  in  like  manner  descends  irom 
this  ridge  by  two  inclined  planes,  the  first  being 
3900  feet  long  and  160  feet  high,  the  second  1900 
feet  long  and  81  feet  high,    liiese  planes  are  at 
present  worked  by  horse-power,  and  are  an  ammal 
expense  of  925,000  to  the  company.    The  day  I 
crossed  this  ridge,  each  coach,  (and  there  w^re  3 
coaches  of  the  laigest  class,)  was  drawn  by  6 
whita  horses.    These  planes  might  have  t>een 
avoided  by  grades  of  80  feet  to  the  mile,  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  the  company  is  now  engaged  in 
making  that  alteration.  The  planes  are  all  straight. 
From  the  western  foot  of  Parr's  ridge,  the  road 
follows  down  the  vallev  of  Bush  Creek,  to  near 
its  junction  with  the  Monocacy.    It  then  crosses 
this  stream,  and  after  running  down  its  valley  a 
mile  or  two,  strikes  across  the  country  to  the 
Point  of  Rocks,  on  the  Potomac.    This  portion 
of  the  road  has  less  bold  curvature  than  any  other, 
thongh  there  is  no  part  of  it  where  the  curves  are 
not  \«ry^objectionfible.   The  Monocacy  is  crosMd 
by  a  tridge  360  feet  long,  of  3  spans  110  feet  each. 


that  there  are  few  roads  on  whksh  yon  can  traveF 
the  same  distance  with  such  delightfol  scene^. 
From  Baltimore  to  Harper's  Ferry,  the  road  is  Si 
miles  long,  and  has  cost  about  8^8,000  per  mile. 
The  grades  on  this  road,  with  a  few  exceptbnsi 
are  less  than  30  feet  to  the  mile. 

From  Baltimore  for  58  miles  there  are  two 
tracks  laid ;  for  the  remaining  distance,  only  one 
has  been  yet  put  down.    One  of  the  tracks  for  90 
miles  consists  of  iron  plates  2}  by  f  inches  on 
stone  rails ;  all  the  rest  consists  of  wooden  stile, 
bedded  every  four  feet  on  broken  stone.  Into  these 
Sills  is  keyed  a  rail  6  inches  square,  and  on  the  rail 
a  plate  2^  by  f  inches.    The  stone  and  iipo  track 
is  used  as  little  as  possible ;  much  of  the  iron  has 
been  taken  up,  ana  cross  tiee  of  wood  put  on  the 
stone.    In  a  few  days  they  will  begin  to  pot  new 
superstructure  throughout,  on  a  plan  wblcn  will  be 
both  strong  and  lasting.    They  will  make  theif 
road-bed  in  the  first  place  of  broken  stone ;  on  this 
will  be  bedded  longitudinal  string-pieces,  on  which 
will  be  put  croas-ties  every  3  feet.    These  tin 
will  support  a  T  rail,  weighing  41  to  45  lbs.  per 
yard.    It  is  a  source  of  no  small  degree  of  plea- 
sure and  admiration,  to  see  a  company  that  has 
expended  such  large  amounts  of  money  uselesdyy- 
and  worse  than  uselessly,  still  pushing  boldly  od, 
gathering  experience  from  its  errors,  and  prosecut- 
ing its  noble  undertaking  with  an  enterprise  and 
energy  that  must  ensure  snccees.    The  company 
manufecturcs  its  own  engines  and  can,  and  has 
very  extensive  workshops  in  Baltimore.     The 
company  has  my  best  wishes;  it  has  done  much 
for  the  cause  of^inlemal  improvement,  and  has 
uniformly  exhibited  a  degree  of  liberality  and  ca^ 
terprSse  not  oAen  met  with. 


From  Uie  PrecOetf  ftoMK 


CLBANIITG  mOAT    CATTLK. 

The  following  we  translated,  and  we  would  in- 
vite the  attention  of  farmers  to  the  subject.  Our 
German  correspondent  is  the  right  kind  of  a  maa. 
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He  aivtB  his  notions  well  eonfinned  by  experience. 

JTeniCf  Ohio,  June  14fA,  183S. 

Mr.  Editor — Allow  me,  through  the  "Far- 
mer," to  say  a  word  to  my  fellow  fariDere  on,  what 
seeme  to  me,  an  important  subject.  In  this  coun- 
try, vou  will  seldom  find  a  curry-comb  and  hand 
bnisn  in  the  cow-stable ;  but  I  consider  them  indis* 
pensable  in  the  cow-stable,  as  in  the  horae-stable. 
Why  farraere  do  not  curry  and  brush  their  cows,  I 
know  not,  unless  it  be  that  they  think  cleanliness 
is  not  so  necessary  to  the  cow  as  to  the  horae. 

But  if  we  will,  for  a  moment,  consider  the  evils 
arising  from  this  neglect,  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing cows  clean  must  strike  eveiy  reflecting  mind. 
It  IS  well  known  that  no  animal,  neither  horse  nor 
cow,  can  be  healthy,  unless  tht  inaenMU  pertpi- 
ration  fOM  on  regiiarly^  and  this  can  never  be  go- 
ing on  if  cows  are  kept  in  a  dirty  stable,  and  no 
pains  taken  to  rub  off  carefully  the  dirt  or  matter 
which  obstructs  the  vessels  or  pores  of  the  skin. 

Wherever  cows  are  regularly  curried  and  rob- 
bed they  are  invariably  stronger  and  in  a  healthier 
condition ;  not  liable  to  ciUomoum  and  other  dis- 
eases; and  from  experience  I  know  they  yield  more 
milk,  and  that  too  of  a  better  quality — a  eleaiier 
milk,  richer  cream,  and  sweeter  butter,  necessarily 
iblh>w. 

I  make  it  a  practice 'to  curry  my  cows  once  a 
day  very  carefully— I  never  sufier  any  dung  to 
stick  to  their  coats— it  looks  bad,  and  injures  the 
cows.  This  useful  animal  does  not  deserve  such 
dirty  treatment.  Give  them  litter  suiBctent,  and 
remove  the  dung  regularly,  and  this  part  is  accom- 
plished. 

Many  of  our  farmers  seem  to  think  that  in  or- 
der to  have  healthy  and  good  cows,  you  need  only 
feed  them  with  a  sufficiency  of  food ;  however,  i 
am  fully  convinced  from  experience,  that  cows  may 
be  well  supplied  with  food,  still  they  will  not  be  as 
profitable  as  they  would  be  if  kept  perfectly  clean, 
and  free  from  all  kind  of  dirt  and  matter  obstruct- 
ing peispiration,  as  above  stated  ;  besides  this,  if 
cows  are  kept  perfectly  clean,  they  will  thrive  upon 
a  less  quantity  of  food. 

Cows  are  oflen  subject  to  have  swollen  teats  and 
udders,  as  well  as  other  excrescences.  These  may 
be  prevented  ifthe  parts  be  occasionally  washed 
witn  warm  water.  The  odder  and  teats  should  be 
carefully  washed  immediately  before  the  cow  is 
milked.  It  has  been  well  said  by  Loudon :  "  Go 
to  the  cow  stall — take  with  you  cold  water  and  a 
sponjipe,  and  wash  each  cow's  udder  clean  before 
milking  i  dowse  the  udder  with  ookl  water,  winter 
and  summer,  as  it  braces,  and  repels  heat.'^ 

David  Hbtmackbr. 


Maria,  a  cow,  to  Wm.  Gray  -  -  -  661 
Melvire,  and  calf,  to  same  .  -  -  1005 
Marchioness,  yeariing  heifer,  W.  C.  Goodloe  407 
Moss  Rose,  to  W.  G.  Clay  -  -  -  876 
Tulip,  old,  to  Thomas  Y.  Brent  -  -  180 
Beauty,  to  John  and  Joseph  Collier        -       476 


KSSVrUCKT  CATTLB. 

The  following  are  prices  obtained  for  a  part  of  a 
stock  of  fine  blooded  cattle,  belonging  to  the  estate 
of  the  late  General  James  Garrard,  as  we  find  it 
in  the  Paris  (Kentucky^  Citizen.  The  list  em- 
braces all  the  thorough-bred  cattle  offered  for  sale. 
Exception,  sold  to  Brutus  J.  Clay  &  Co.  (1630 
Eclipse,  a  calf,  George  M.  Bedford  -  -  688 
Oherry,  a  cow,  to  Gen.  John  PraU  -  -  1125 
Matilda,  to  Brufus  J.  Clay  &  Co.  -  -  920 
Fanny  KemUe,  a  calf,  to  Kemus  Payne        860 


Below  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  fine  mixed 
Lady  Morgan,  yeariing  heifer,  sold  to 

W.  Scott,  for 

Snow  drop,  a  calf,  to  N.  P.  Rogers 
Lucilla,  yeariing,  to  James  fiatterton 
Julia  Jackson,  to  Enoch  Kirby    - 
Rosetta,  a  calf,  to  same   -       -       -       - 
Lily,  to  John  Collier  .       -        -        - 
Josephina,  to  Moses  Ryan      -        .        - 
Red  Beauty,  to  same  -       -       -        . 
White  Lily,  to  John  Desha     - 
Young  Nell,  to  John  Graves 

Amoanting  in  all  to     -        910,967 


88187 
bloods: 

•650 
826 
840 
195 
155 
190 
205 
875 
105 
140 

•2680 


From  tlM  Silk  Grower. 
■ILK-CULTURE. 

Having  fed  a  small  number  of  silk- worms  the 
past  season,  and  having,  as  I  suppose,  succeeded 
well,  I  send  you  a  brief  account  of  my  fixtures, 
feeding,  frc.  If  you  think  my  experience  will  in 
the  least  degree  aid  the  good  cause  in  which  we 
are  in  common  engaged,  you  are  at  liberty  to  pub- 
lish it.  My  cocoonery  in  36  feet  by  18,  two  sto- 
ries high,  lathed  and  plastered,  with  a  chimney  in 
each  end,  and  a  cellar  under  the  whole.  The 
building  is  substantial  and  well  finished.  It  has 
28  windows  and  5  doors,  blinds  and  veultian  shut- 
ters. The  building  was  intended  to  be  converted 
into  a  dwelling  in  the  event  of  its  not  being  used 
as  a  oocoonerv.  Two  rows  of  shelves,  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  were  put  up,  each  shelf  one 
foot  above  the  other,  so  that  I  had  large  aisles 
between  the  rows  of  shelves  and  around  them. 
affi>rding  ample  room  for  feeding  the  worms  ana 
changing  the  hurdles.  My  hurdles  are  three  by 
four  feet,  made  with  cotton  twine,  not  knit,  but 
crossed  as  a  bed-cord.  I  supposed  I  had  accom- 
modations for  feeding  2  or  8()0,000  worms  hatched 
in  succession.  I  accordingly  procured  two  ounces 
mammoth  white  egj^s,  from  Mr.  Stone,  of  Bur- 
lington, which  were  understood  to  come  from  Ger- 
mantown  Pa.,  and  several  ounces  of  sulphur 
colored,  from  Mr.  Comstock,  of  Hartford.  These 
were  all  put  in  glass  jars,  and  placed  in  the  ice- 
house about  the  1st  of  A  pril.  The  15th  of  June, 
the  mammoth  white  were  taken  out  and  exposed 
for  hatching,  and  in  a  few  days,  about  5250  of 
them  hatched,  which  was  all  I  obtained  from  the 
two  ounces.  I  then  exposed  those  T  obtained 
from  Hartford,  not  one  of  which  hatched.  Dis- 
appointed in  my  eggs,  I  called  on  Mr.  A.  M.  Je- 
rome, of  Princeton,  who  supplied  me  with  a  pa- 
per of  eggs  which  were  in  the  process  of  hatch- 
mg.  These  I  brought  home  on  the  26th  of  June, 
and  about  25,000  of  them  hatched.  I  had  then 
altogether  about  80,250  worms.  I  placed  them 
all  on  the  shelves  in  thesecond  story ;  about  12,000 
on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  the  I»lanc6  on  the 
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othartide.    I  fed  the  whole  on  the  multicaulw, 

Sown  from  roots  and  cuttinss  planted  thia  spring, 
uring  the  whole  time  of  feeding,  ihe  tempera- 
ture ranged  verv  hii^h,  being  aeverat  dayi  as  high 
RB  93  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  seldom  less  than 
7S  degrees. 

When  I  commenced,  all  the  knowledge  I  had 
tm  the  whole  fuhject  was  ^'  book  knowledge.  *'  I 
had  never  seen  a  cocoonery,  and  never  but  once 
had  seen  worms  feeding.  My  colored  man,  who 
had  never  seen  worms,  gathered  the  leaves  and 
led  the  worms  until  within  about  two  weeks  of 
winding,  when  I  employed  an  aged  roan  to  assist 
him.  Having  some  leisure,  1  spent  considerable 
tjrae  in  the  cocoonery,  determined  to  watch  the 
reeding  with  care.  A  premium  of  8 100  having 
been  oBeredby  the  Monmouth  Silk  Manufacturing 
Company,  to  the  perion  who  would  i^iise  the 
fp«atest  number  or  pounds  of  cocoons  from  the 
nxteentti  of  an  acre,  I  measured  the  above  quan^ 
ttty  of  land,  and  planted  it  with  roots  set  upright, 
the  rows  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  the  trees 
eight  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  The  12,000  worms 
above  alluded  to,  I  fed  on  the  premium  trees. 
The  drought  continuing  so  severe,  and  fearing  the 
leaves  on  the  premium  trees  would  fail,  on  the 
19th  of  July  1  took  of!  about  5000,  for  which  I 
borrowed  leaves  to  carry  them  through.  From 
this  time  it  required  1^  pounds  of  leaves.  In 
about  twenty-^ix  days  the  mammoth  white  began 
to  rise,  and  in  about  31  days  ail,  or  nearly  all,  had 
risen.  On  the  28th  day  a  few  of  the  sulphur  be- 
gan to  wind,  and  by  the  35th  day,  all  had  wound. 
As  a  general  rule  we  fed  four  times  a  day,  never 
at  nisnt.  Afler  the  second  week  we  changed  the 
hurdles  every  two  or  three  days ;  the  room  was 
well  ventilated,  and  always  sweet  and  clean.  AU 
though  good  attention  was  given  toalJ  the  worms, 
yet  a  little  more  attention  was  given  hy  myself  to 
the  premium  worms.  They  were  fed  just  as  of- 
ten as  they  consumed  the  leaves  previously  given, 
and  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  cocoon?  was 
obvious,  the  premium  cocoons  being  very  percep- 
tibly the  largest  and  most  firm.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  cocoons  from  the  worms  Ced  as 
abov^  was  86  lbs.  9  oz. ;  the  whole  number  of 
pounds  fed  on  the  premium  tree«  was  SB,  or  if  an 
allowance  is  made  for  borrowed  leaves,  allowinff 
21  pounds  of  leaves  to  a  pound  nf  cocoons,  the 
number  fed  on  premium  trees  would  be  31  pound?, 
14  oz.  Of  the  mammoth  white  it  required  350 
cocoons  to  make  a  pound ;  of  the  premium  sulphur 
cocoons  290  to  300 ;  192  of  the  larsest,  afler  the 
floss  was  taken  oIT,  made  a  pound ;  of  the  sulphur 
colored  cocoons,  not  premium,  it  required  about 
325  to  make  a  pound.  The  worms  were  vigorous 
and  healthy  during  the  whole  time  of  feeding,  I 
I  think  remarkably  so  ;  indeed  1  do  not  know  that 
I  lost  a  single  worm  by  disease.  Being  a  healthy 
crop,  I  saved  roost  of  my  cocoons  for  eggs,  and! 
have  about  four  pounds  of  the  finest  eggs  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  siided,  probably,  25  lbs.  of  cocoons 
in  order  to  make  a  specimen  of  sewing  silk.  Au* 
gust  4th  I  obtained  a  small  paper  of  two  crop 
^sfrom  Wm.  Imlay,  Esq.,  of  Ailentown  ;  only 
300  or  400  of  them  hatched,  which  I  fed  on  my 
premium  trees.  These  were  also  healthy  and  vi- 
gorous, but  they  did  not  wind  under  thirty  days, 
andthe  cocoons  were  small.  Owing  to  the  impose 
sibilily  of  procuring  eggs  to  hatch*  in  euccessive 
crops^  I  have  only  raised  31  lbs.  14  oz.  from  my 


l-16th  of  an  aere,  though  my  trees  ars  amaller 
than  yours  in  Burlington.  This,  I  believe*  is  not 
mors  than  ooe-half  the  amount  I  could  have  fed 
if  I  had  been  able  to  procure  eggs  and  bateh  them 
as  wanted.  The  trees  do  not  appear  now  to  have 
lost  any  of  their  foliage.  £nough  has  be«o  doaei 
howeveri  to  show  that  raising  silk  is  profitable 
even  the  first  year^  in  the  hands  of  the  most  ines- 
perienced.  I  hope  you  will  write  an  article  oo 
this  subioet,  and  from  what  km  beea  done,  show 
what  oon  be  done.  From  my  experience,  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  there  is  oo  mystery  or  diffieulty 
in  feeding  the  stik-worm.  If  the  eggs  are  frsm  a 
healthy  crop,  and  if  the  worms  are  Sept  dean  aod 
well  fed,  success  is  certain,  and  from  the  acknow* 
lodged  enterprise  of  our  people,  I  am  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied the  silk  basiness  wfu  soeeeed,  md  at  no 
distant  period  will  become  a  sooree  of  vast  eaikm- 
bI  aad  individual  wealth.  May  your  valaable 
puMioation  aid,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  will,  In  bast* 
eniag  this,  by  inducing  our  iotelligaiit  larmers  aod 
others  to  ei^gage  is  mt  busineas. 

/Wcftefd;  a:  J;  Sept  20^  1838. 


cvmiovn  bxtracts  psom  thk  ahcisht  law9 

OF  viacmiA. 

Jn  a  (brmer  part  of  this  work,  tbere  wers  prp- 
aBntod  many  passagea  of  faiitoty,  aad  espesMfy 
extracts  fh>m  the  older  historiana,  m  relatbn  lo  the 
general  policy  and  economy,  and  agricoltare,  and 
illustrative  of  the  peculiar  habits  and  eonditioo  of 
the  eiriy  eettlers  and  inhabitaDta  of  At  cokmy  of 
Tirginia.*  It  is  propOMd  here  to  offer  extrBcts, 
equally  curious  and  interesting,  fhom  the  old  kw9 
of  the  colony,  and  spreading  over  a  greater  variety 
of  subjects  than  was  permitted  by  the  purpose  of 
the  article  referred  to  above.  Though  all  the  ex- 
tracts which  will  jiow  be  oflered  are  taken  from  a 
single  work,  'Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,' 
which  is  accessible  to  every  one,  yet  because  it  is 
a  Imo  hooky  and  a  voluminous  on«,  its  contents  are 
scarcely  known  to  general  readers,  aed  it  ia  almost 
se^ed  to  all  others  except  the  members  of  the 
legal  profession.  For  this  reason,  whatever  is 
curious  and  interesting  in  these  old  statutes,  will 
also  have,  to  meet  readere  of  the  Farmera'  Re- 
gister, all  the  fi-eshness  and  interest  of  novelty. 

The  following  introductory  remarks  and  state- 
ments of  the  compiler  of  the  statutes,  will  best 
serve  as  the  beginning  of  these  extracts  : 

"  In  June,  W19,  the  first  assembly  ever  held  in 
Virginia,  was  convened  by  sir  George  Yeardley, 
then  Governor,  and  met  at  James  Town  ;  which 
was  nt  that  time,  and  for  many  years  aherwards, 
called  "  James  Citty."  Some  account  of  the  acts 
passed  at  this  scsfiion,  (taken  from  the  Ancient 
Records  relating  to  Virginia,)  is  given  in  a  note 
prefixed  to  the  acts  of  16123-4 ;  being  those  of  the 
earliest  period  now  extant. 


•  See  pp.  764  to  780,  vol.  III.,  Fannca'  Register. 
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**lm  May  1020,  we  are  told  by  hietorians,  that 
anot  her  aeeembty  was  held  in  Virginia.  Btwrk^, 
indeed,  makes  it  the  Jirsf  legislature  under  the  co- 
loniHl  governineot.  But  of  the  acts  of  this  as- 
sembly there  is  no  mention  jn  the  proceedings  of 
the  London  Company;  a  circurottance  which 
renders  it  extremely  doubtful  whether  such  an  as- 
sembly was,  in  fact,  ever  held."— Vol.  I.  p.  119. 

But  this  first  legislation  of  the  colonists  seems 
never  to  have  been  (brmally  considered  and  rati- 
fied by  the  London  Company,  the  then  proprietary 
government  of  the  colony,  and  therefore  the  en- 
actments of  this  earliest  session,  whatever  they 
may  have  been,  were  of  no  authority ;  and  it  is 
therefore,  probably,  that  no  record  ol*tbem  re- 
mains.    Hening  eays*— 

''The  acts  passed  at  the  general  assembly  in 
1619,  were  probably  a  crude,  indigested  mass, 
which  never  received  the  sanction  of  the  treasurer 
and  company  for  Vii^inia,  in  England  ;  without 
whose  approoation,  in  a  great  ana  gtneral  courts 
they  couJd  not  have  the  force  of  laws.^'— p.  122. 

The  first  actual  legislation,  then,  occurred  in 
file  next  session,  which  was  in  1621,  and  when 
Sfteen  years  had  passed  since  the  first  arrival  of 
the  English  settleia.  Of  this,  the  only  account 
is  in  the  loHoving  general  statement,  given  in  the 
words  of  the  eompiler.  This  extract  presents  the 
ctjrious  fact,  that  a  targe  and  prominent  portion  of 
tke  first  actual  legislation  of  Viiginia,  (ai  well  as 
much  of  later  date,)  was  devoted  to  the  encourage*- 
inent  of  the  growth  of  silk-^  culture  which,  af* 
ter  lying  dormant  for  neariy  two  centuries,  has 
now  suddenly  become  one  of  the  most  engrosfing 
intereet  throughout  thie  countiy,  and  which  now 
promises  to  be  revived,  and  ibr  the  firnt  time  to  be 
extensively  and  auccessAilly  prosecuted, 

"  In  November  and  December  )621,  another 
aaaembly  was  held :  an  event  not  mentioned  by 
Stith,  or  any  of  our  early  historiana.  The  acts  ^' 
this  session  are  very  briefly  noticed  in  the  minutes 
of  the  London  Company ;  and  relate  entirely  to 
the  introductbn  and  culture  of  such  staple  com- 
modities as  the  company  in  England  recommen- 
ded; particularly  the  article  of  nlk,  which  seems 
to  liave  engrossed  neariy  the  whole  attention  of 
the  legislature.  Two  acts,  the  one  prescribing  re- 
guiationi  Ibr  planting  mulberry  trees,  the  other  di- 
recting, thatin clearing  land^  no  mulberry  trees  shall 
be  deatroyed,*ara  fint  menUoned.  The  remaining 
acta  of  this  session  contain  little  more  than  an  enu- 
meralionof  the  wants  of  the  coloay."-*p.  119. 

There  ^vas  lately  repobKshed  in  one  of  the 
newepapers,  and  which  haa  been  thence  copied 
into  many  othem,  '*  an  ad,  fir  mulberry  tteea^^^ 
pnneed  in  1661,  which  was  presented  as  the  oldest 
legislation  oa  the  sobjeot.  And,  subsequently, 
tbere  appeared  in  another  print,  a  correction  of 
that  opinion,  in  extracts  from  the  eariier  acts  of 
1656  and  of  1657.  These  extracts  will  be  given 
here,  in  their  order  of  time.  It  is  enough  here  \o 
•boW|  that  aiik-coltuii  waa  a  iuliiect  of  l^gjabt- 1 


ti ve  interest  and  action,  thirty-five  years  before  the ' 
earliest  of  these  enactments,  and  forty  years  in 
advance  of  the  other. 

The  next  extracts  will  be  from  the  *'  Laws  and 
Orders  concluded  on  by  the  General  Assemblyv 
March  dih,  1628-4."  in  every  extract  the  spell- 
ing and  punctuation  of  the  original,  (as  given  in 
the  '  Statutes  at  Large,')  will  be  preserved. 

^  For  the  encoaragement  of  men  to  plant  store 
of  come,  the  prise  shall  not  be  stinted,  but  it  shaB 
be  free  for  every  man  to  sell  it  as  deere  as  he  can. 

''That  there  shall  be  in  every  parish  a  publick 
garnary  unto  which  there  shall  be  contributed  for 
every  planter  exceeding  the  adge  of  18  years  alive 
at  the  crop  aAer  he  hath  been  heere  ayeara  bush- 
el of  come,  the  which  shall  be  disposed  for  the 
publique  uses  of  every  parish  by  the  major  part  of 
the  freemen,  the  remainder  yeari  v  to  be  taken  out 
by  the  ownere  at  St  Tho's  his  day  and  the  new 
bushell  to  be  putt  in  the  roome. 

''That  three  sufficient  men  of  every  parish 
shall  he  sworae  to  see  that  every  man  shallplant 
and  tende  sufficient  of  come  for  his  ftimily.  Those 
men  that  have  neglected  so  to  do  are  to  be  by  the 
said  three  men  presented  to  be  censured  by  the 
governor  and  counsell. 

"  That  all  trade  for  come  with  the  salvages  as 
well  publick  as  private  aAer  June  next  shall  be 
prehiblted.-' 

^  That  every  fireman  shall  f^nce  in  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  ground  before  Whitsuntide  next  to 
make  a  garden  for  planting  of  vines,  herbs,  roots, 
&c.  subpcBna  ten  pounds  of  tobacco  a  man,  but 
that  no  man  for  his  own  family  shall  be  tyed  to 
fence  above  an  acre  of  land  and  that  whosoever 
hath  fenced  a  garden  and  of  the  land 

shaU  be  paid  tor  it  by  tlie  owner  of  the  smrie ) 
they  shall  also  plant  Mulberry  trees." — p.  19o. 

^  That  the  proetamation  Ibr  the  rates  of  eommo* 
dities  beMlllinfbieeand  that  there  be  some  nen  in 
every  plantation  to  eensure  the  tobacco."— p.  Ifl6. 

Our  ancestors  were  totally  without  light  on  the 
free-trade  doctrine  of  modern  political  economy, 
and  bad  litide  faith  in  self-interest  serving  as  the 
best  guide  to  direct  the  pursuits  of  industry.  The 
statute  book  is  full  of  regulations,  like  some  of  the 
foregoing,  which  were  designed  to  encourage  and 
compel  the  raising  or  keeping  of  certain  productei 
and  restraining  or  forbidding  others. 

The  feltowing  orders  of  the  same  session,  exhibit 
the  then  state  of  ineecurity  and  peril  of  every  set- 
tler. They  were  enacted  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  massacre  of  many  of  the  colonists  by  the 
Indians,  in  1623,  which  was  so  near  being  as  eom- 
plete  as  was  its  design. 

"  That  every  dwelling  house  shall  be  pallizaded 
in  fbr  defence  against  the  Indians. 

"  That  no  man  go  or  send  abroad  without  a 
sufficient  partie  will  armed. 

''  That  men  ao  not  to  worke  in  the  ground  with- 
out their  arms  (and  a  centineli  upon  them.) 

"That  the  inhabitants  go  not  aboanl  ships  or 
upon  any  other  occasions  in  such  nembew,  as 
thereby  to  weaken  and  endanger  the  plantations. 

"  That  the  commander  of  every  pmntatioa  tate 
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care  that  there  be  sufficient  of  powder  and  aniu- 
nition  within  the  plantation  under  his  command 
and  their  pieces  fixt  and  their  arms  compleate. 

<<That  there  be  dew  watch  kept  by  night. 

"That  no  commander  of  any  plantation  do 
either  himselfe  or  suffer  othera  to  spend  powder 
unnecessarily  m  drinkinff  or  entertainments,  Ifcc." 

<<  That  such  persons  of  quality  as  shall  be  founde 
delinquent  in  their  duties  being  not  fitt  to  undergoe 
corporal    punishment  may   notwithstanding  tie 

nrisoned  at  the  discretione  of  the  commander 
r  greater  offences  to  be  subject  to  a  ffioe  inflict- 
ed by  the  moothlie  court,  so  that  it  exceed  not  the 
valtie  aforesaid.'^ — p.  127. 

Among  the  acts  of  October,  1629,  first  appears 
the  policy,  which  was  so  long  approved,  of  limit- 
ing the  extent  of  the  cultiTatioo  of  tobacco,  for 
the  purpose  of  enhancing  its  price,  and  which  was 
ao  often  attempted  to  be  enforced  by  legislation, 
and  with  so  little  success. 

"  It  Wi$  fhdto  the  quuiion  whether  for  this 
yeare  there  should  be  an  ordinance  made  and  es- 
tabliahed  for  the  stinting  of  the  planting  of  to- 
baeoo.  To  this  the  opinion  of  the  most  voices 
was,  that  noe  persons  workeing  the  ground,  which 
are  all  to  be  tnithable,  should  plant  above  9000 
plants  uppon  an  head. 

"  An  exception  is  made  where  the  familie  con- 
•isteth  of  children  and  woemen  which  doe  not 
worke  in  the  ground,  and  they  to  plant  not  above 
1000  plants  per  pol."— pp.  41-2. 

The  *fbllowing  are  some  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  governor  and  council,  acting  as  a  criminal 
court,  in  1630 : 

"Dr.  John  Pott.  IcUe  Governor,  indicted,  ar- 
raigned and  ibuna  guilty  of  stealing  cattle,  18 
jurors  3  whereof  councillors.  This  day  wholly 
apeot  in  pleading ;  next  day,  in  unnecessanr  dis- 
pUtatioD :  Pott  endeavoring  to  prove  Mr.  king- 
ameil  (one  of  the  witnesses  against  him)  an  hy- 
pocrite, by  a  story  of  Gusman  of  Alfiach  the 
roeue.  In  re^rd  of  his  quality  and  practice, 
judgment  respited  till  the  king's  pleasure  known ; 
and  all  the  councel  became  his  security.'*— p.  145. 

*'  Upon  the  presentment  of  the  chureh- wardens 
of  Stanley  Hundred  for  suspicion  of  incontinency 
betweene  Henry  Kinge  and  the  wife  of  John  Jack- 
son, they  lyinge  together  in  her  husband's  ab- 
aence ;  it  is  thought  fitt  that  the  sayd  Kinge  shall 
remove  his  habitation  from  her,  and  not  to  use  or 
frequent  her  company  until  her  husband's  re- 
tome."— p.  145. 

<'  Hugh  Davis  to  be  soundly  whipped,  before 
an  assembly  of  Negroes  and  others,  for  abusing 
himsell  to  tne  dishonor  of  God  and  shame  of 
Christians,  by  defiling  his  body  in  lying  with  a 
negro  ;*  which  fault  ne  is.to  acknowledge  next 
SaSbeth  day."— p.  146. 

The  three  following  acts,  which  are  copied  en- 
tire, throw  light  on  the  policy  and  economy  of  the 
government  The  legislative  encouragement  or 
enforcing  of  corn  culture  was  as  much  the  usage 
as  restraints  upon  tobacco  culture.    Tobacco  was 

*  Nsmes  were  first  introdaced  in  Virgiiiia,  from  a 
Dutch  ship,  in  the  year  1620.  SeeBevmey,  pa.  51. 
Bulk's  Hist  vol.  I.  p.  211. 


then,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  the  legal 
currency  of  the  country;  and  the  bringing  bad 
tobacco  into  market  and  circulation,  was  thereibre 
something  like  debasing  the  coin  of  the  country. 
This  induced  the  burning  of  the  article,  as  coun- 
terfeit, as  well  as  to  punish  the  owner  lor  the  ot- 
fbnce. .  This  penalty  lasted  much  longer  than  its 
causes.  Within  the  last  thirty-five  yeara,  tobacco, 
condemned  by  the  inspectors,  was  still  burnt  by 
law,  instead  of  being  permitted  to  be  converted 
to  manure,  for  which  purpose  it  would  have  been 
valuable, 

"  For  the  better  furtherance  and  advancement 
of  staple  commodities,  and  more  especially  that  of 
potashes  and  saltpeeter,  it  «s  ikoitgkt  fitif  that 
every  master  of  a  namily  within  the  several!  plan- 
tations of  this  colony  shall  use  their  best  endea- 
vouns  to  preserve  and  keepe  in  dry  aod  tight 
houses  or  casks  ail  those  ashes  that  proceeds  and 
bee  made  by  the  wood  that  is  burned  in  clearing 
their  grounds,  that  they  may  be  ready  at  all  tymes 
to  be  delivered  to  those  that  shall  reauire  the  same 
to  make  experiment  thereof.  Ana  that  every 
master  of  a  flfamily  shall  have  a  epeciall  care,  after 
a  notice  thereof  given,  to  preserve  and  keepe  all 
their  urine  which  shall  be  made  in  their  sevenill 
plantations^  to  be  disposed  and  bestowed  as  by  a 
note  in  writing  they  shall  receave  directions  the 
benefitt  whereof  shall  the  first  yeare  shall  re- 
dounde  to  those  that  shall  make  the  experiment. 
And  the  next  yeare  it  shall  bee  lawfull  for  every 
planter  to  make  the  best  benefitt  hee  can  thereof 
to  his  own  use.  And  for  other  staple  commodities, 
asiron^salt*  vines,  &c.  the  whole  assembly  aie 
willing  and  readie  to  yielde  their  best  assistance  in 
setting  and  raysing  them,  or  any  of  them  when 
thev  shall  see  any  incouragement  tbeieunto  by 
such  as  shall  bee  men  of  experience  and  skiU  to 
periectesuch  workes."— p.  151. 

"To  prevent  the  want  of  corne  which  often- 
tymes  doth  happen  to  this  colony  bjr  reason  of  the 
negrlect  of  planting  sufficient  quantities  thereof  lor 
their  necessarie  provisions,  /{ is  ordered^  that  two 
acres  of  come  or  neere  thereabouts  bee  jNanted  for 
every  head  that  woriceth  in  the  grounde,  and  the 
same  to  bee  sufficiently  tended  weeded  and  pre- 
served from  birdes,  hoggs.  cattail  and  other  incon- 
veniences. And  if  any  planter  shall  be  found  de- 
linquent therein  hee  shall  fbrfelte  all  his  tobaccoe 
which  hee  made  of  his  cropp  that  jreane,  the  one 
halle,  to  the  informer,  the  other  to  bee  impioyed 
to  publique  uses  for  the  good  of  the  country  ."—p. 
152. 

<'  For  the  improving  the  planting  of  tobaccoe 
the  neglect  thereof  in  the  curing  hath  caused  the 
same  to  bee  of  base  price  and  small  esteeme  to  the 
discredit  and  disadvantage  of  the  whole  colony  in 
generall,  for  the  preventing  and  avoyding  whereof, 
It  19  thought  fitt  and  accordingly  ordered^  That 
noe  person  whatsoever  shall  plant  or  tende  above 
two  thousand  plants  of  tobaccoe  for  every  heade 
within  his  family  including  woemen  and  children. 
And  to  the  intent  that  noe  tobaccoe  of  bad  condi- 
tion may  be  transported  out  of  this  countnr,  Jt  is 
Jurther  ordered,  That  if  any  roan  hereafter  ahall 
make  any  bad,  or  ill  conditioned  tobaccoe  and  of- 
for  to  pay  away  the  same  to  any  pereon  or  per- 
sons, eyther  for  debtSi  marDhanmze  or  any  other 
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conupoditia,  it  sholl  be  lawfuJl  fyr  the  oommaD- 
der  of  every  plantation  with  two  or  three  discreete 
men  of  the  said  plantation  uppon  view  thereof  to 
burae  the  iqeime.  And  the  partie  that  shall  bee 
leund  delioquent  in  any  particle  of  t  hie  order  ehall 
bee  hereby  barrec!  from  planting  any  tobaccDe 
until  bee  bee  re-admitted  by  a  Geneml  Aaseai- 
bly,"— p,  152. 

"  For  the  better  increase  and  roultiplyioir  of* cat- 
tell  in  this  colony,  it  is  thought  fitt  that  all  the  fe- 
male ioepeafieot^  aeate  catteTl  bee  with  sdl  ears  and 


dillflenee  pivMrued  and  Jcepte.  And. that  noe  le- 
mate  kinde  of  cattell  bee  Rilled  unlesse  they  bee 
such  as  .are  eyther  past  breedinge,  or  are  lilcely  tq 
dye  by  some  infirmity.  And  if  any  person  or 
persons  shall  doe  contrary  to  this  acta  they  shall 
undergo  such  censure  as  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cell  shall  thiok»  fitt  ta .  lmf(if^  upoD  thefn." 
p.  153. 

"  M ynisters  shall  not  give  themselves  to  ex- 
cesse  in  drinkinge,  or  riott,  spendinge  theire  tynie 
idellye  by  day  or  night,  playmge  atdice,  cards,  or 
any  other  tinlawflill  game ;  but  at  all  tymes  con- 
venient ihey  shall  hw%  or  reede- somewhat  of  the 
holy  scriptures,  or  shall  oceopte  thereselm  with 
0oroe  other  honest  study  or  exercise,  aiwayes  do- 
ingethe  thinges  which  shall  apperteyne  to  honesty, 
and  endeavour  to  proGtt  the. church  of  God,  ai- 
wayes haveinge  in  mynd  that  they  ought  to  ex- 
cell  atlothera  inpuritieof  Jife,  and  should  be  ex- 
amples to  the  pec^loliye  weliapd  obrviii'^^^" 
p.  168. 

^  Uppon  a  remonstrance  preferrM  to  the  as- 
sembly, com playninge  that  ine  fTrenchmen  who 
were,  about  teu  yeares  since,  transported  into  this 
country  for  the  plantioge  and  dressinjire  of  vynes, 
and  to  Instruct  others  m  the  same,  have  willinglie 
concealed  the  skill,  and  not  cmly  neglected  to  plant 
any  vynes  themselves,  but  have  also  spoyled  and 
ruinated  that  vyuiard,  which  whs,  with  great  cost, 
planted  by  the  charge  of  the  late  company  and 
theire  officers  here  ;  and  yet  notwithstamlinge 
have  receaved  all  favour  and  encouragement  there- 
unto, ivhich  hath  disharieoed  the  inhabiiants 
hero,  AAs'tkir^lure  ordired  that  th'e'sayd  ffrench- 
men^  togentber  with  theire  families,  be  restrayned 
and  prohibited  (h>m  piantinge  tobacco,  oppon  pe- 
naltie  to  forfeit  theire  leases,  and  imprisonment 
UDtiH  they  will  depart  oat  of  this  eolony."-^p.  161. 

"Be  tl  also  farther  ordered,  That  no  planter  or 
majTster  of  a  -famylie  shall  plante  or  cause  tn  be 
phintad  above  two  thousand  plants  per  pol,  and 
tbaf -those  that  shaH  not  plante  or  be  otherwise 
imployed  shall  not  transfcrr  or  make  over  theire 
rig^t  QiC  pkuitinge  unto  any  other ;  and  to  prevent 
anvusreatsr  quantities,  every  planter  or  mayster  of 
a  mmyUe  piantinge  a  cropp  of  tobacco,  more  or 
lease,  shall  be  tynd  to  procure  one  of  his  neiirh* 
bours  or  some  sufficient  man  to  come  and  noriiher 
his  or  theire  plants  of  tobacco,  who  will  uppon  his 
oath  declare  and  testifie  unio  the  commander  of 
that  place,  befbre  the  tenth  day  of  July,  that  he 
hatheouated  and  nomhred  ihesayd  plants,  and 
shaii  say  in  his  conscience  ihe  iust  and  true  nom- 
berof  them,  which  thinge  yf  the  sayd  planter  or 
mayster  of  a  (amylie  shall  neglect,  or  that  the 
nomber  of  the  plants  is  found  to  exreede  the  pro- 

Eortion  of  2000  per  pol,  then  the  commander  is 
ereby  to  present  it  to  the  next  mounlhlle  cort, 
and  tba  cofQ AMWtooem  themof  ahail  give  present 
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order  to  have  ail  that  whole  cropp  of  tpbacco  cutjt 
downe  under  panye  of  imprisonment  and  censure 
of  the  governor  and  counsell  and  grand  assembly 
yf  they  neglect  the  execution  thereof.  Also 
uppon  the  neglect  of  the  commander,  he  shall  be 
censured  in.liKe.nianDer."'^p.  164. 

'<  It  is  liknoise  enacted,  That  no  person  shall 
tend,  or  cause  to  be  tended,  above  14  leases,  nor 
gather  or  cause  to  be  gathered  above  9  leavea 
uppon  a  plant  of  tobacco ;  and  the  several  som- 
mao^ders  shall  hereby  have  power  to  examine  the 
truth  thereof;  and  yf  any  offend,  to  punish  the 
servants  by  whippinge,  and  to  bind  over  the  mieiyB- 
ter  onto  the  next  quarter  cort  at  Jatnes  CItty  to  be 
censored  by  the  governor  and  eoonseil.'' — p.  164. 

.  <'  It  it  wdered  and  wtde^^fied,  That  oo  peraoor 
shall  tend,  or  cause  to  be  tended  any  a^ps  of  old 
stalkes  of  tobacco,  or  any  of  the  second  cropps, 
uppon  the  forfeiture  of  tne  whole  croppy  whereof 
halfe  to  be  to  the  hiformer,  and  hal^  to  publiqtra 
uses  as  afbresayd."— p.  164. 

'<  It  %8  Hkewise  ordered,  That  evety  tfnafi  work- 
inge  id  the  ground,  shall  plenty  or  cause  to  bei 

filanled,  and  sMi&cientlie  tended,  this  years,  at  the 
east  two  acres  of  corne  per  pol,  uppon  penaltie  of^ 
forfeiture  of  their  whole  crbpnoi  totmcco,  yf  uppon 
vewe  therMflhey  shall   be  fbond  deficient.''' 
p.  166, 

T^ie  following  aet,  passed  in  the  session  of 
1681-3,  shows  die  oontiau^  state  of  danger  and 
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alarm:  •< ' 

"  An  men  that  arefittfiige fo beare  ormef?, shall 
bringe  their  pieces  to  thdohurcK  oppon  payna  of 
every  ofience,  yf  the  mayster  allow  not  thereof  to 
pay  2  lb  of  tobacco,  to  be  disposed  by  the  church-> 
wardens,  who  shall  levy  it  by  distress,  and  the  ser- 
vants to  be  punished.^':— p.  174. . 

In  1682,  an  unusually  long  and  particularly  pe- 
batact  was  passed  for  improving  the  quality  of 
tobacco.  It  required  that  no  tobacco  should  be 
bartered  ibr  other  commodities  at  a  lower  rate 
than  sixpenca  the  pound ;  that  no  planter  or  mas- 
tar  of  a  family  should  plant  more  than  2000  plants 
"  per  pol ;''  tliat  no  more  than  14  leaves  on  eadh 
plant  should  be  tended,  nor  more  than  nine  leaves 
gathered  from  each  plant  of  tobacco  |  and  that  no 
second  crop  should  be  made  from  the  suckers',  (or 
^^  seconds")  growing  afler  the  cutting  off  the  first 
xrop. 

Another  act  of  the  same  session  compelled  the 

planting  of  vines ;  hot  it  does  not  appear  that  i  his, 

or  any  other  of  the  means  of  encouragement  used, 

^ad  aay  itqportant  effect  in  causing  wine  to  bo 

Bsade.  . '  . 

''It  is  provided  and  ordered,  That  all  workers 
upon  come  and  tobacco  shall  ih.is  ensuinge  springe 
before  the  first  day  of  March  next  ensuinge,  plant, 
or  cause  to  he  planted  20  vyne  plants  per  poi 
uppon  penaltie  to  fbrleite  one  barrcll  of  cofne  fbr 
every  one  that  shall  make  default  one  halfe  to  be 
to  him  which  shall  make  information  theredf 'and 
the  other  halfe  to  ptiblique  uses.    And  the  com- 

I'  missioners  for  the  mounthlie  corts  shall  have  fiill 
power  to  baare  and  determine  this  matter  aqd  to 
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Me  that  the  tayd  vynM  bee  weeded,  tended,  and 
well  preeerved."'^p.  192. 

Tbii  act  was  repealed  ia  the  ensuing  year,  by 
the  ibllowing,  which  directi  other  cultoree : 

<<  It  i$  orderid.  That  the  2ffih  act  made  the  4th 
day  of  September  1632  be  repeated  and  voyd. 
And  that  every  planter  ai  soone  as  he  may,  pro- 
vide seede  of  flaxe  and  hempe  shall  sow  the 
same."*-p.  218. 

The  Ibllowing  short  act,  is  the  origin  of  the 
present  abominable  law  of  inclosures,  which  ope- 
rates now  as  a  heavier  tax  upon  agriculture,  and  a 
greater  absorber  of  its  profits,  aiHl  obstacle  to  iw 
improvement,  than  all  the  other  burdens  imposed 
in  taxes,  or  otherwise : 

''  Every  roan  shull  enclose  his  ground  with  suf- 
ficient fences  or  else4o  plant,  uppon  theire  owne 
perill."— p.  199. 

Another  act  of  the  same  session,  1688,  forbids 
the  killing  of  wild  hogs,  on  the  lands  of  others, 
and  ofiers  a  reward  for  killing  wolves.  The  set- 
tlements, then,  were  all  in  the  lower  tide-water 
counties,  and  the  falls  of  the  riven  were  as  yet  in 
"  back-woods."  It  seems  that  at  least  one  act  of 
protection  had  been  eflective — that  for  increasing 
the  number  of  cattle ;  whereupon  the  assembly 
determined  not  only  to  continue  the  prohibition  to 
kill  female  cattle,  but  also  to  prohibit  their  being 
sent  abroad  to  the  other  colonies,  fer  sale  : 

"  Whereas  it  doth  appeare  that  the  late  preser- 
vation of  female  neate  catle  within  this  colony 
hath  much  encreased  the  nomber  of  them  and 
inritcht  this  colonv,  and  the  continewance  thereof 
yet  for  a  tyme  will  much  encrease  the  nomber  of 
them  further  ;  It  m  ordend^  That  no  cowes, 
heifers,  or  female  catle  be  transported  to  any 
other  parts  out  of  the  government  of  this  colony 
now  established,  upon  the  forfeiture  of  the  catle 
soe  transported,  or  the  true  value  of  them,  the 
one  halfe  of  which  fedeiture  shall  be  to  the  in- 
ibrmer,  and  the  other  halfe  to  publique  Qses.  A nd 
this  act  to  continew  in  force  untill  the  next  Gene- 
rall  Assembly."— pp.  218-19. 

The  limitations  on  producing  tobacco  being  still 
found  insufficient  to  increase  the  price,  the  follow- 
ing additional  act  was  passed,  in  1699,  by  which 
haJ^of  the  good  tobacco,  as  well  as  all  the  bad, 
was  ordered  to  be  burnt 

''Tobacco  by  reason  of  excessive  quantities 
made  being  soe  low  that  the  planters  could  not 
subsist  by  it  or  be  inabled  to  raise  more  staple  eo- 
modities  or  pay  their  debts.  Enacted,  that  the  to- 
bacco of  that  year  be  viewed  by  sworn  viewers 
and  tlie  rotten  and  unmerchantable  and  half  the 
good  to  be  burned.  So  the  whole  quantitie  made 
would  come  to  1,500000  without  stripping  and 
smoothing :  and  next  2  years  170  lb.  tobacco  per 
poll  stript  and  smoothed  was  to  be  made  which 
would  make  in  the  whole  about  1,900000  lb.  and 
all  creditors  were  to  take  40  lb.  for  a  hundred." 
pp.  224-6. 

But  tobacco  being  the  current  money  in  which 


all  obligations  were  made,  and  debts  paid,  it  fol- 
lowed that  the  effecting  the  much  desired  object 
of  raising  the  price,  would  also  as  much  increase 
the  aetoal  amoont  of  every  existing  debt  The 
next  thing  necessary  was  to  cut  down  every  debt 
to  what  the  assembly  deemed  a  proper  amount, 
which  was  provided  for  in  the  several  kUowmg 
acts  of  the  same  session: 

"  Noe  roan  to  be  obliged  to  peribno  above  half 
his  covenants  about  freighting  tobacco  in  1639." 
p.  226. 

Debtora  were  *'  not  to  pay  above  two-thirds  of 
their  debts  during  the  stint,"  or  prohibitkin  of  col- 
tivatk>n  of  tobacco. — ^p.  226. 

An  act  to  plant  orchaids,  made  in  1636,  (of 
which  there  is  no  other  notice,)  was  revened  in 
1699-40. 

The  following  provision,  made  the  same  year, 
was  a  departure  from  the  general  principle  of  the 
fence  law,  but  which  unlbrtnoately  was  not  per- 
severed in : 

''  Hoggs  to  be  confined  in  pens  by  night  and  to 
have  keepers  by  day  or  owner  to  satisfie  all  dama- 
ges done  by  them."— p.  228. 

f  n  1642,  the  ownera  of  hogs  were  restored  to 
the  rights  which  they  continue  to  retain  to  this 
day: 

"  fie  it  also  enacted  It  confirmed,  That  ev'rie 
planter  shall  niake  a  sufficient  fence  about  his 
cleared  ground.  And  if  he  be  deficient  tbereiB, 
what  trespass  or  damage  he  shall  sosteyne  b^ 
boggs,  goats  or  cattle  whatsoever  shall  be  to  bis 
own  loose  and  detriment" — p.  244. 


The  following  enactment  was  made  to  guard 
against  a  singular  kind  of  waste — ^the  burning  of 
houses,  when  left  vacant,  merely  to  get  the  nails : 

"Audit  is  further  enacted  by  the  authoritiB 
aforesaid.  That  it  shall  not  bee  lawfuR  for  any 

Krson  so  deserting  his  plantation  as  afbressid  to 
me  any  necessary  houseing  that  are  scituated 
therevpon,  but  shall  receive  so  many  naiiei  as 
may  be  computed  by  2  indiffisrent  men  were  ex- 
|)ended  about  the  building  thereof  for  fiall  sadsfiic- 
tion,  reservinge  to  the  £ng  all  such  rent  as  iKd 
accrew  by  vertue  of  the  former  grants  or  planting 
of  the  same  from  the  expiration  of  the  firet  seaven 
yean." — p.  291. 

<<  To  rectifie  the  great  abuse  of  millers,  Be  it 
enacted  that  no  person  or  perMms  shall  for  the 
grinding  any  greyne  that  shall  be  broogfat  vnio 
them  take  above  the  sixth  pan  thereof  lor  toli." 
p.  801. 

The  following  singular  enactment  doobtless  wai 
expected  to  remedy  all  complaints  against  the 
gentlemen  of  the  legal  professkm,  as  it  aimed  to 
destroy  all  the  attorneys  at  one  blow,  by  Ibrbiddiog 
their  receiving  any  fees  for  their  services.  It  is  to 
be  presumed,  from  the  results,  that  the  probibition 
did  not  work  well. 

"  Whereas  many  troubiesom  suits  are  nonlli- 
piied  by  the  vnskilifallnesB  and  coveteousneaa  of 
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attoraeyi^  who  have  more  intended  their  own 
profit  and  their  inordinate  lucre  than  the  good  and 
benefit  of  their  clients :  Be  it  therefore  enacted, 
That  all  mercenary  attornejrs  be  tvholly  expelled 
from  such  office,  except  such  suits  as  they  have 
already  vndertaken,  and  are  now  depending,  and 
in  case  any  person  or  persons  shall  offend  contrary 
to  this  act  to  be  fined  at  the  discretion  of  the  court/' 
p.  802. 

(To  he  continued,) 


U it AOTTJBD  LBAVB8  AH  MAN  U  RB.     I.ATB  80  WR 

WHBAT. 

To  Uio  Editor  of  the  Fanner**  Regbter. 

On  reading  your  article,  in  the  Novemher  num- 
ber of  the  i&^ter,  on  the  sufcgect  of  the  use  of 
leaves  as  a  manure,  I  am  induced  to  offer  you  the 
Ibllowing  experiments  which  I  have  made  with 
them,  as  you  have  solicited  communications  from 
the  patrons  of  the  Register.  Early  in  the  spring 
of  1887, 1  covered  about  15  acres  of  highland, 
with  leaves  taken  from  land  cleared  the  previous 
winter.  The  land  on  which  I  put  the  leaves  was 
▼ery  rolling,  and  about  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  flat  lanci  on  the  river.  It  was  very  much  over- 
run with  blue  grass,  and  required  a  cleansing  crop. 
The  leaves  were  spread  very  thickly,  and  then  plas- 
tered, at  the  supposed  rate  of  a  bushel  and  a-half 
to  the  acre.  The  land  was  then  ploughed  deeply 
with  a  two-horae  plough,  and  was  soon  after 
planted  in  com,  and  cultivated  altosetber  with  the 
coulter  and  hoe.  At  first  it  was  bacKward  in  grow- 
ing off*;  but,  alter  it  started,  it  grew  rapidly,  and 
withstood  the  drought  of  the  summer,  and  conti- 
nued green  longer  than  my  low-ground  crop.  J 
did  not  ascertain  the  difference  between  the  pro- 
duct of  this  piece  of  land  and  other  highland  corn 
that  1  had  on  richer  and  better  land;  but  the  result 
was  decidedly  in  favor  of  that  to  which  the  leaves 
were  applied. 

In  the  lall  of  1837, 1  covered  with  leaves,  quite 
thickly,  a  piece  of  highland  of  nearly  twenty 
acres,  and  sowed  plaster  on  two-thirds  of  the  lot, 
iiot  having  enougu  to  sow  it  all.  The  leaves  were 
ploughed  m,  early  in  January,  and  before  planting 
com  the  land  was  well  harrowed.  The  cultivation 
of  the  crop  as  bclore  was  altogether  with  the  coul- 
ter and  hoe.  It  withstood  the  extreme  drought  of 
the  past  summer  better  than  my  low-ground  com ; 
and  the  fodder  continued  longer  green  on  it,  and 
the  yield,  thongh  not  ascertained  by  measurement, 
was  a  ver^  gooid  one. 

I  am  quite  a  novice  in  fiirmmg;  but  the  result  of 
my  experience  (though  diffisrinf^  from  yours)  is, 
thiat  leaves  pbughed  m,  the  earlier  in  the  liill  the 
better,  are  a  valuable  manure  for  corn.  They 
keep  the  roots  moist,  and  yield  nourishment  to  the 
plant,  and  in  a  dry  season  have  not  the  injurious 
effeet,  that  iarm-pen  and  stable  manures  have,  of 
makinff  the  crop  so  liable  to  bum. 

In  the  lall  of  1836  I  was  stopped  in  sowing 
wheat  by  rein  on  the  13th  November,  and  though 
I  had  only  a  few  days'  ploughing,  the  weather 
eontioued  so  unfavorable  that  Idid  not  finish  sow- 
ing until  the  14th  December.  The  wheat  sowed 
between  the  Ist  and  13th  November  had  come  up 
before  I  finished  sowing ;  and  that  sowed  l»st  did 
not  come  up  until  about  the  middle  ot  Febmary. 


It  then  came  up  very  well,  and  was  nearly  though 
not  quite  so  thick  as  the  rest  qf  my  field,  all  being 
on  low-grounds.  The  weather  just  before  harvest 
was  so  wet  as  to  cause  rust  in  a  considerable  part 
of  my  crop.  I  found  on  examination  that  the 
wheat  I  had  sown  between  the  1st  and  18th  No- 
vember was  very  much  rusted,  and  that  sown  on 
the  14th  December  was  entirely  free  from  it;  and 
the  latter  yiekled  as  well  as  the  rest  of  my  low- 
ground  crop.  This,  though  it  is  at  war  with  the 
speculations  of  some  of  the  correspondents  of  the 
Register,  is  no  guessing  matter,  as  I  have  taken  it 
from  a  memorandum  made  at  the  time*  The 
kind  of  wheat  sowed  was  purple  straw  and  ted 
bearded,  which  had  accidentally  got  mixed,  and 
they  are  both  late  kinds.  That  sowed  in  Decem- 
ber had  only  an  equal  chance  with  this  humbug  of 
spring  wheat,  and  I  am  quite  sure  the  yield  was 
fully  equal  to  any  spring  wheat  I  have  seen. 
Can  you,  Mr.  Editor,  or  any  of  your  correspond- 
ents,  explain  why  the  wheat  sown  in  November 
should  have  the  rust,  whilst  that  sown  one  month 
later  did  not,  when  every  thin^  was  in  favor  of  the 
firetl  It  was  sown  next  the  river,  where  the  land 
is  light  and  loamy,  and  was  put  in  in  fine  order ; 
whereas  that  sown  in  December  was  on  stiff' land, 
inclined  to  be  wet,  and,  moreover,  was  ploughed 
before  the  land  was  m  good  order.  The  sowing 
of  wft^at  this  fall  is  unusualljr  late,  and  the  fact 
above  stated  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your 
readers.  A  Plantkr. 

Jaaue  Rioer^  November  lOt/k,  1838. 


81]fOC7LAR   AND  FATAL  DISEASE  OF    HORSES. 

To  the  EdiUHr  of  Che  Fanners'  Regirter. 

Paaquotank  Qnmty,  N.  C.  Oct  25M,  1838. 

I  have  lost  the  greater  part  of  mv  hones  in 
about  16  days.  The  1st  ot  October  1  discovered 
two  were  sick,  and  they  continued  to  sicken  and 
die  until  I  had  lost  seven.  They  were  sick  from 
one  to  ten  days.  The  symptoms  were  at  first, 
when  moving,  a  rettUng  in  the  throat,  and  unwil- 
lingness to  move  quick;  a  dischaige  from  the  nos- 
trils of  a  thick  ropy  phlegm,  and,  as  the  disease  ad- 
vanced, it  changed  to  matter,  and  was  offfensive, 
except  one ;  they  did  not  appear  to  be  in  violent 
pain ;  they  had  a  disposition  to  eat  and  drink,  but 
were  not  able  to  swallow— had  not  the  least  swell- 
ing about  the  throat—eyes  not  at  all  affected,  al- 
though at  times  a  high  fever.  The  second  horae 
that  was  taken  sick,  after  living  three  days,  and 
being  unable  to  stand,  I  had  killed  for  the  purpose 
of  opening.  I  was  very  particular  in  examining ; 
the  lungs  were  very  much  enlarged,  and  discolor- 
ed ;  the  same  substance  that  was  discharged  from 
the  nose  was  mingled  with  the  lungs.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  stomach  but  w.ater ;  the  rest  of  the 
intestines  were  filled  with  such  lood  as  I  should 
have  ekpected  to  have  lound  in  a  horse  in  health, 
apparently  not  affected  in  the  least.  No  obstruc- 
tion from  the  throat  to  the  stomach.  The  next 
was  opened  by  a  physician.  His  heart  was  very 
mcfch  enlarged,  the  lungs  in  the  same  situation 
as  the  first.  That  horse  lived  but  15  hours  affer 
I  discovered  him  to  be  sick.  The  day  before  his 
death  be  eat  hearty  and  appeared  to  be  well.  The 
next  I  opened  lived  10  days  ;  his  lungs  were  dis- 
eased more  than  the  others,  and  the  discharge 
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iVdm  th«  BOitrilg  ywv  offeniive.  Hw  heart  wm 
Ddt  afleeted.  Tbe  4th  was  in  the  Mtne  ntuatioD. 
A»  soen  as  I  disccyrered  the  disease  was  a  fatal 
one,  I  separated  my  horses,  and  moved  them  a 
iqilaiter  ol  a  mile  from  the  house;  but  it  did  not 
have  the  desired  efleci.  J  have  two  horses  that  I 
Ihinir  mli  recover*  Aii  of*  my  horses  were  afiect* 
ed  but  one  that  had  tbe  staggers  a  few  weeks 
previsuSj  and  8  colts.  They  were  fed  with  out 
eats  attd  fodder,  and  when  they  wore  used  they 
liad  com..  Tb«f  were  all  fed  in  one -stable  except 
Hie  colts,  and  all  ran  in  the  same  pasture  during 
the  day,  but  my  saddle  horse ;  he  remained  in  the 
stable,  except  when  in  use.  He  was  the  last  at- 
tacked, and  had  the  disease  light,  I  think  in  con- 
sequence of  his  being  bled  very  freely  before  and 
after  he  was  taken.  Onea^  my  neighbors  had  a 
mare  and  colt,  that  remaijied  in  my  pasture  all  the 
summer  and  ikll,  which  were  pot  affected.  The 
fbod  that  was  given  the  horses  had  not  been  dam- 
jSffBd,  and  was  sweet  and  sound ;  thev  were  water- 
Bcf  in  Pasquotank  Hlver.  The  stabfes  were  titter* 
ed  with  corn-stalks  and  wtieat<straw— were  drjr^ 
jand  had  oo  unpleasant  smell  that  I  was  aware  of. 
The  hones  bad  salt  onee  or  twice  a  week.  Feel- 
ing very  anxious  to  account  for  the  cause  of  the 
BOTCtioni  and  knowing  no  better  sooice  for  infor- 
mation than  your  Register,  I  have  applied  to 
jrou,  thinking  that  ^ou  or  some  of  your  subscribers 
'may  QocjCHint  satisfactorily  for  it^ 

Tbohas  Hartbt. 


bumirtg  of  candles,  lamps,  &x.,and  thebrealhiftff 
of  persoiw  in  the  saitfe  room,  have  a  poisoooos  e£ 
feet  upon  the  hings  sf  animalB.  This,  no  doubt,  is 
the  Boure6  of  manv  fmlmonary  and  fatal  diseases. 
We  should  ever  keep  in  mind,  that  combustion 
and  animal,  respiration  are  suppoifed  from  the 
fsame  source ;  and  to  be  regardless  of  this,  is  to  be 
regardless  of  our  health,  and  conseauently  our 
happiness.  But  this  is  not  tbe  only  advantage  to 
be  derived  fVosa  this  plan,  it  would  supersede 
the  disagreeable  and  dangerous  iob  of  taking  up 
and  moving  the  ashesfrom-  the  hearth,  which  is 
so  frequently  necessary.  These,  as  they  were 
fomied,  would  be  saved  or  seplkrated  from  the 
coarser  unbumt  coal  by  small  rods  of  iron,  or  a 
coarse  wire  crate,  let  into  the  hearth  over  the 
mouth  of  the  feeder,  and  conducted  away  through 
the  op^niAg  itrto'tvhate^er  may  Ite  prepared  Tor 
their  reception.  Some  precaution  would  be  ne- 
cessary in  keeping  the  fresh- ashes  from  the  wind 
during  dry  weather.  J>.  S. 


A  aUGGBSTIDN  FOR  IMPROVING  OHJMNRTS, 

■  »  •        - 

-To  ttio  Editor  of  th»  Fsnnen'  EeglMer. 

Surry  CourUhousef  Va.  Not,  7M,  1889, 
A  plan  has  eugeested  itself  to  roe  for  the  con- 
struction, as  i  think,  of  an  improved  ehimney.  It 
is  simply  this :  In  a  4Sommon  ehimney,  from  about 
the  ttii^le  of  the  hearth,  and  just  under  the  spot 
idesigned  for  the  fire,  let  there  descend  a  channel 
or  opening,  tn  an  Inclined  direction  towaids  the 
back,  so  as  to  pass  out  on  the  back  of  the  obimoey 
th«  thickness  of^x  or  eight  bricks  bek>w  tlie  level 
of  the  liearth.  Thesiseand  ^>rm  of  this  feeder, 
nfeT  I  would  call  it,  ^n  be  traried  aiocdrding  to 
choice,  I  should  prefer  having  this,  or  at  least  the 
^nner  part,  long  and  narrow,  say  one  halfthe  wiMi 
ol'  the  fire-plaoe,  and  to  stretch  across,  or  in  the 
direction  of^  the  fuel  laid  on,  so  as  to  keep  up  a 
icnrrent  of  fi^h  -air  lo  the  vbcrfe  at  once.  The 
outer  part  of  this  opening  may  be  of  a  different 
ftyrm ;  round,  square,  or  to  any  shape  snfficiemly 
large  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  tbe  nshes,  $ie. 
jnjtward,  and  a  cunrent  of  aif  loward. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  plan, 
fire,  1  thihk,  several ;  atid  one  of  whhsh  is  of  par- 
ticular importance.  This  w  derived  from  the 
itontinrual  current  of  atmospheric  air  streaming 
through  this  channel,  and  bv  this  means  affording 
fo  the  combustible  matter,  m>m  an  inexhaustible 
source,  an  abundant  supply  of  oxygen  gas,  the 
necessary  and  indispensable  agent  of  all  com  bus* 
tlons ;  thus  feeding  the  Bame  from  without,  (in- 
stead of  from  within  the  room,  to  the  ffreat  detri- 
ment of  the  air  fbr  animal  respiration,}  which  is  a 
matter  deserving  much  more  attention  than  is 
generally  given  to  it.  Close  confined  rooms,  with 
Sres  burning  in  them  for  a  length  of  time,  the 


Tltlft  ROttPOL^   CdirirBft6TAL  COirVEimOH. 

•  The  second  commercial  convention  of  Tirglbia 
has  been  recently  held ;  and  the  tnanner  of  its 
procedure,  and  cooolusions  leacbe^y  are,  in  the 
genera],  such  as  to  promise.wett  ibr  the  inpiove* 
meilt  and  oommerelal  independence  of  the  state. 
This  convention,  more  fortunate  than  its  predeces- 
sor, kept  clear  of  party  questions,  and  even  of  the 
stwpioion  or  imputation  of  thA  influence  of  party 
objects.  This  was  as  it  should  be;  and  Virgin- 
jans  and  Garolinians,  of  different  pdStlcal  parties, 
and  of  viarious  interests,  met  here,  ynth  tbe  one 
common  object  which  all  zealously  apd  earnestly 
urged-— that  of  sustaining  the  commercial  lode* 
pendence  and  general  good  of  tbeetates  wbick 
they  represented. 

The  most  important  and  practical  results  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  body,  will  be  presented  in  the 
reports  of  committees' eonsidered  and  deliberately 
approved,  and  in  the  resolutiens:|bonded  thereoo, 
and  adopted  by  the  convention.  These  were,  the 
report  of  the  general  committee  on  the  causes  of^ 
and  remedies  for,  the  decline  of  ouc  direct  trade 
with  Kurope — fhe-  raporl  of  the  committee  on 
agriculture— the  report  of  the  committee  on  mano* 
factores— and  the  report  of  the  committee  on  baak^ 
ing^together  'with  the  resolutions  on  each^  as 
amended  and  passed  by  the  convention ;  and  also 
tbe  single  general'  resolutwa  .adopted  on  the  poli- 
cy of  the  commonwealth  in  regard  to  internal  im<- 
provements,  by  the  construction  of  canals.  raO- 
ways,  &c.  This  6ubject|  important  as  it  is  in  it* 
self,  was  here  but  subsidiary  to  the  main  object  of 
the  convention,  and  should  by  no  means  have 
been  permitted  to  occupy  the  fi>remost  ground  in 
debate,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  time  of 
the  session.  But,  unluckily,  some  thought  an  op- 
posite course  expedient ;  and  which  was  mora 
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liketb  sulMerve  eilier  interesi*  &haa  the  great 
oAuee'of  internat  improvement.  The  result  of  aH 
the  brij^  and  earnest  debate  on  (his  subject  was 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resoJulion,  (as 
araeaded  by  the  cooveotion,)  the  remainder  ol'Uie 
aeries  being  indirectly  rejected,  by  a  close  lest  vote 
to  lay  on  the  table,  to  remain  there. 

.  '^fteeolvedyia  the  opinion  ofthis  convention,  that 
a^libecal  a^stem  of  internal  improvement  is  one  of 
the  best  foundations  for  a  direct  import  trade^  aad 
the  surest  means  of  efiectirg  it." 

It  would  be  Teiy  inoorfeei  to  >infer'4hat  those 
who  op|)|Med'tfae'rejeeted  resolutions  were  oppos- 
ed to  a  proper  and  liberal  system  of  internal  itii- 
proveraent.  It  is  believed,  that  if  there  were  any 
tDeoibers  so  opposed,,  they  were  yery  few  io 
number.  But  the  objeetions  entertained  were  to 
fhtf'Wide  s6opto  aind  ulCta'  chafActer  df  the  resolu- 
tions->-the  dieseendtng  to  details  and  proposttions.of 
very  doubtful  character,  at  least,  and  which,  even 
if  judicious,  and  proper  to  he  appsoved)  belonged 
onfy  to  a  body  having  le^ative  power-^and  in 
addition  to  these  objections,  that  of  spending  the 
limited  time  of  the  convention  in  debate^  wnicb 
would  certainly  be  fruitless  and  profitless  to  the 
pulilie  iJoflU.'  openairinfhriDr  question,  whieh  it 
wiae  liloposi/ihie  tb  fillly'  considdt*,  or  harmoniously 
to  agree  up6n. 

.  But,  notwiihstandirig  the  wasie  of  time  on  these 
fejected  propdsftionib,  theire  was  firreei  deliberation 
and  attenfiori  given' to  (he  se^ral  mportsandre- 
sdlu^dns  which  have  beeti  referred  to.  Of  course, 
a  body  which  can  enact  nothing,  is  nat  required  to 
enter  upon  details,  nor  to  scmtiiHse  them  veiy 
elosely.  But thrmmd  questiens  on  the  business 
df  the  eon'vMltiofi,  in  their  general  purport  and 
bearidg,  ^ere  decided  upon  cdrefully  and  delibe- 
rately. There  never  was  a  sknila^  body  ■  inore  atr 
teotive,  more  laborious,  more  guarded  against 
sti^lJHee;  or  the  itMeeurity  caos^  by  Indolence  and 
carelessnMT,  until  all  that  was  considered  the  bu- 
siness of  the  convention  had  been  decided  upon. 
AfVer  the  labt  aipesisd  of  these  siitjeets  had  been 
toted  upon,  (which  was  the  report  and  resolution 
of  the  committee  on  manufhctures,)  and  when  the 
necessary  hour  of  final  adjournment  was  close  at 
handy  and  nothing  aoore  was  counted  en  but  the 
dstial  teflblutions^  of  mere  form  and  routine,  many 
of  the  members  retired  fh>m  the  hall,  and  most  of 
those  who  remained  either  were  unable  to  hear 
the  reseMons  offered,  or  did  not  attend  to  them* 
So  it  was,  that  in  the  oonclusion  of  the  last  day's 
session,  (here  were  resolutions  offered  and  passed 
hy  a  very  few  voting  either  for  or  against,  through 
inattention  or  by  surprise,  which  certainly  would 
not  have  paased  in  any  previous  time  of  the  session. 
It  is  as  needless  to  specify  the  subjects  of  such  ac- 
tion, as  it  is  unpleasant  to  have  to  make  any  such 
statement. 


.  The  direct  results  of  this  meeting  will  be  of  far 
less  value  than  the  indirect.  Much  good  is  dona 
merely  hy  the  meeting  of  fellow-^itisens  from  dis- 
tant localities,  having  (as  supposed  at  least)  rival 
and  conflicting  interests,  and  who  have  heretofore 
permitted  themselves,  in  a  greater  or  less  degreei 
to-be  influenced  by  sectional  prejudices,  and  corn* 
meroial  jealousy.  Better  feelings  have  been  at* 
ready  produccgd,  and  they  are  cherished  by  all 
parties  j  and  we  are  perfectly  satisfied,  that  if 
these  conventions  are  continued,  even  if  no 
direct  operation,  whatever  shotdd  result,  incal- 
culable  benefit  will  be  eflected,  in  removing 
narrow-minded  jealousy  and  blind  hostility,  and 
producing  instead  those  opposite  feelings  be* 
tween  every  different  locality  and  every  differ- 
ent interest,  which  all  true  Virginians  and  south -'^ 
rons  must  desire.  Under  these  impressions,  wQ 
heartily  approve  of  tha  two  resolutions  of  the  con- 
vention, by  one  of  which  they  recommend  another 
convention  to  be  held  next  November,  in  Raleighi 
for  North  Carolina  and  Virginia ;  and  by  another, 
recommend  to  those  states  to  send  some  members  to 
the  commercial  convention  of  the  more  southern 
states,  which  will  be  held  in  Charieston  next  May.. 
The  convention  agreed  with  unexpected  una- 
nimity, in  favor  of  the  genc^rai  recommendation  of 
inoneased  t>ankingcapita|.andi)anking  facilities,  as 
means  necessary  to  enable  our  commerce  and 
manufactures  to  have  a  chance  for  advantages 
equal  to  those  of  the  northern  cities,  fiut  the 
maruier  of  increasing,  and  all  details,  (on  which 
there  would  have  beep  irreconcijable  differences  of 
opinion  among  some  who  voted  together  in  the 
affirmative,)  the  convention  wisely  lefl  to  be  set- 
tled by  the  legislative  power.  There  are  few  re- 
flecting persons  who  will  qot  admit  that  YiiginiQ 
and  Nonh  Carolina  have  already  lost  much  by 
not  availing  sufficiently  of  the  advantages  and 
l;>enef!ts  of  banking  upon  correct  principles,  while 
they  have. sufl'ered  their  full  share  oif  the  eWls  an4 
lories  of  the  bad  system  which  has  prevailed; 
There  were  members  of  the  donventidn  who  voted 
affirmatively  on  the  general  question  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  incre^s^  bank'mg  facilities  for  Virginia, 
who  are  utterly  opposed  to  the  main  featnres  of 
the  existing  bank  charters— and  particularlyto  the 
partnership  interest,  and  connexion,  between  the 
batiks  and  the  state,  and  to  the  virtual  irresponsi-^ 
bjlity  of  the  banks  for  all  violations  of  their  char- 
tern  and  other  legal  as  well  as  moral  obligations, 
which  irresponsibility  necessarily  grows  out  of 
that  connexion,  by  giving  them  a  controlling  in- 
fluence over  the  legislature.  We  fully  concurred 
in  these  views ;  and  would  wish  that  the  trade  and 
btisineas  of  banking  should  be  lefl  as  free  fhun  the 
prohibitions  of  law,  and  the  monopoly  privileges 
of  the  older  institutions,  as  any  other  branch  of 
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trade ;  but  prtmded  ahiMyt  and  rarely)  that  all  cor- 
poratioM  and  individuala  who  may  poraoe  the 
trade  of  baoktnir,  shall  be  held  as  strictly  respon- 
sible ibr  the  peifonnance  of  all  their  obligationsi 
as  are  those  who  are  engaged  in  other  tradesL  We 
oare  not  to  what  extent  banks  may  be  pot  in  ope- 
ration in  Ylrginia,  (and  without  charge  of  bonus, 
or  any  other  share  of  their  profits  on  the  part  of 
the  state,  as  monopoly-giver,)  so  long  as  proper 
care  shall  be  used,  (as  is  expressed  in  the  report 
of  the  eonvention,)  that  **  provision  be  made 
agftinet  the  lAme  and  ptrvereion  qfUuir  powen,^* 
We  proceed  now  t6  giro  the  several  reports 
above  referred  to,  together  with  the  resolatioM  of 
the  convention,  founded  thereupon. 

Report  and  reeolutione  on  the  causes  of  the  decline 
tf  the  dired  fireign  tradej  and  we  tuane  qf 
reMedff* 

The  committee  who  were  instructed  to  consider 
and  report  upon  the  object  of  this  convention,  re> 
speetmlly  report,  that  they  have  carefiiUy  consi- 
dered the  important  questions  submitted  by  the 
convention  for  thmr  examination.  In  the  prose- 
cution of  their  inquiries  into  the  latent  causes  of 
our  commercial  decline,  they  have  avoided  all 
questions  which  involve  subjects  of  narty  prefer- 
ence or  political  disagreement  Sucq  discussmis 
miffhl  not,  indeed,  be  wholly  irrelevant,  but  they 
believe  that  there  is  sufficient  common  gvound 
upon  which  every  friend  of  southern  commerce 
may  consistentljr  etand,  withoot  touching  subjects 
of  party  dissension*  or  trenching  upon  the  knes, 
which  divide  the  public  sentiment  at  the  present 
day.  Your  committee,  therefore,  without  slurring 
over  any  inquiry,  which  they  deemed  essential  to 
a  correct  understanding  of  the  important  questions 
confided  to  them,  have  confined  their  notice  ito 
those  plain,  simple  and  conceded  truths,  which 
only  require  to  be  stated  to  secure  the  assent  of  all. 

Commerce  is  but  the  exchange  of  property,  and 
however  diverrified  and  intricate  some  of  its  ope- 
rations may  seem,  they  are  mereljr  designed  to  fe- 
cilitate  such  exchanges.  The  existence  of  trade 
between  any  two  countries,  is  evidence  that  nei- 
ther can  sufficiently  supply  itself  from  ita  iotemal 
resources,  with  those  things  that  may  gratify  the 
wants  of  its  people.  No  nation  would  be  guilty 
of  the  supererogation  of  sending  abroad  to  obtain 
what  it  was  already  abundantly  possessed  of;  as 
no  individual  would  seek  his  supplies  beyond  the 
limits  of  its  own  domain,  if  he  could  always  find 
there  whatever  might  satisfy  his  real  or  his  fancied 
wants. 

The  same  necessity  which  impels  a  nation  to 
seek  abroad  those  things,  which  its  own  industry 
cannot  supply,  would  prompt  it  to  obtain  what  it 
wanted  from  the  nearest  aiHl  most  convenient 
point;  nor  is  it  probable  that  its  trade  would  ever 
be  diverted  from  such  a  channel  so  long  as  its 
own  products  could  be  advantageously  exchanged 
ibr  those  of  such  neighboring  community.  An 
individual  residing  in  the  town  of  Hampton,  would 
scarcely  submit  to  the  delay  and  expense  of  ob- 
taining from  the  city  of  Richmond  any  artide  that 
he  could  purchase  upon  as  good  terms  in  Norfolk 
Borough;  and  when  be  had  effected  his  purchase 
in  Nonolk,  he  would  be  still  less  disposed  to  bear 


the  unnecessary  cost  of  its  transportation  to  Rich- 
mond before  receiving  it  at  his  own  home.  In 
the  case-supposed,  the  interests  of  the  purchaser 
woukl  be  as  injuriously  affected,  where  the  ex- 
penses of  this  circuitous  conveyance  were  paid  by 
the  seller,  as  they  would  be  where  be  is  himsdf 
immediately  subjected  to  the  increased  eost;  lor, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  seller,  by  undertaking  to  pay 
the  charges  of  such  an  indirect  transportation, 
would  be  unable  to  sell  his  goods  at  as  low  a  price 
as  he  otherwise  might  be,  exactly  the  amount 
which  he  is  to  pay  for  their  conveyance. 

Having  shown  that  «a  direct  trade  is  the  oafo- 
ral  channel  of  communication  between  nations,'' 
the  committee  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  any  argument  to  prove  that  the  trade  which 
supplies  the  people  of  Virginia  with  foreign  goods, 
imported  into  the  northern  ports,  is  fiol  a  direct 
trade.  To  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  geographical  relations  existim?  between  as 
and  uose  by  whom  this  trade  is  oondudadi  such 
an  argument  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time. 

They  proceed  to  consider  the  more  important 
inquiry,  whether  any  and  what  part  of  our  con- 
sumption of  foreign  raerehaadise,  is  supplied  bj 
means  of  thai  indirect  communication.  Upon  this 
point,  information  has  been  obtained  of  as  predsa 
a  kind  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit;  and  it 
places  in  a  striking  light  the  disadvaotages  to 
which  this  and  the  other  soothera  states  are  sub- 
lected,  from  the  present  condition  of  their  trade. 
Were  there  not  the  most  indisputable  evideoee  of 
the  fact,  it  would  scarcely  be  credited,  that  when 
the  total  imports  of  the  United  States  amounted 
to  8126,^1,882,  the  imports  of  Yirffinia  amount- 
ed only  to  the  sum  of  8^87,826;  whiie  of  the  total 
exports,  estimated  at  8104,886,978;  those  of  Vir- 

ginia  amounted  to  near  five  and  a-half  miliioDs  of 
ollank  Of  the  above  amount  of  imports,  chose 
of  New  York  alone  exceeded  873,000,000,  while 
the  imports  into  North  Carolina  were  less  than 
one-fborth  of  a  million.  Those  of  Masnchusetts 
amounted  to  817,672,129,  while  South  Carolina 
imported  but  to  the  value  of  81.787,267.  Those 
of  Pennsylvania  to  810,479,268,  while  Georgia 
received  little  more  than  8^^|000,  and  Alabama 
less  than  8^00,000. 

In  further  illustration  of  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  committee  present  the  fbllowiivg  extract 
from  the  able  report  submitted  to  the  late  conven- 
tion at  Richmond,  by  their  committee,  the  state- 
ments and  estimates  of  which,  were  based  open 
the  latest  official  returns,  and  are  believed  to  be 
entirely  accurate.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  are  in 
close  accordance  with  the  statements  pressented 
above.  <K)n  examining  the  official  returns  it  will 
be  found  that  the  exports  from  this  state,  on  an 
average  of  the  three  last  years,  terminating  on  the 
Slat  December  last,  amounted  to  8^)265,461,  and 
the  imports  to  8816,887,  the  former  being  to  the 
latter,  neariy  as  thirteen  to  two.  For  the  same 
period,  the  average  exports  of  all  the  staple  states 
amounted  to  872«107,09B9,  and  their  imports  822,- 
803,666,  while  the  exports  of  the  other  states  for 
the  same  period  amounted  but  to  829,816,019, 
and  their  imports  to  8116,908,721,  making  the  ex- 
ports of  the  staple  states  compared  to  their  imports 
as  7  to  2,  while  the  exports  of  the  other  states  are 
to  their  imports  as  1  to  4." 

The  report,  after  adverting  to  the  fact,  that  the 
official  returns  do  not  give  the  coasting  trade,  and 
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that  many  of  the  exports  from  the  northern  states 
are  producu  of  the  south,  proceeds  as  foUows. 
<<From  these  results  it  appears  that  of  the  exports 
^'this  state  nine*teDth  part  is  direct  and  one-tenth 
circuitous  through  the  |)orts  oi'  the  other  states—- 
and  assumiug  that  her  imports  should  be  equal  to 
her  exports,  only  one-seventh  part  is  direct  and 
six-sevenths  circuitous.  Nor  is  that  of  the  staple 
states  generally  in  a  much  better  condition.  Taken 
in  the  agsregate,  nine-tenths  oi  their  exports  are 
direct,  and  one- tenth  circuitous;  while  of  their  im- 
ports on  the  same  assumption,  only  two  parts  are 
direct  and  seven  circuitous,  subject  to  all  the  ex- 
pense and  burthens  incident  to  such  intercourse. 

Considering  this  subject  unon  the  received  prin- 
ciples of  poliucal  economy,  it  would  be  a  natural 
inference,  that  a  diminution  in  the  imports  of  any 
nation  would  be  attended  by,  or,  at  least,  would 
indicate  a  corresponding  decrease  of  its  exports ; 
and  yet,  startling  as  the  fact  may  seem,  the  re- 
verse is  true  of  the  trade  of  the  different  sections 
of  this  country.  The  exports  of  the  southern 
etates  have  been  steadily  mcreasing,  during  the 
whole  period  that  their  imports  have  beendwin- 
dling  to  their  present  insignificance,  while  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  imports  of  the  northern 
etates,  has  been  attended  with  so  slight  an  im- 
provement in  the  sum  of  their  own  products,  ex- 
■•  ported  to  foreign  countries,  as  to  be  scarcely  worthy 
of  mention.  In  the  year  1890,  the  exports  from 
the  United  States,  of  the  producto  of  agriculture, 
amounted  to  near  947,000,000,  of  which  the  ar- 
ticles of  cotton,  tobacco  and  rice  alone,  constituted 
more  than  Ibur-fifths ;  and  in  the  short  space  of 
four  vears,  the  exports  of  the  products  of  agricul- 
ture had  increased  to  upwards  of  867,000,000,  of 
which  the  exports  of  cotton  alone  exceeded  in 
value  the  whole  agricultural  exports  of  la^.  On 
Che  other  hand,  the  exports  of  manufacturers, 
which  were  chiefly  the  product  of  northern  in- 
dustry, amounted  in  the  same  year  to  only  86,- 
258,131,  and  m  the  year  1834  to  but  86,648,303, 
•howing  a  trifling  increase  of  less  than  8400,000, 
while  in  the  same  period,  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  agricultural  exports,  which  were  chiefly  the 
products  of  the  south,  amounted  to  more  than 
twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

if  we  confine  our  notice  to  the  great  staple  of 
cotton,  which  is  peculiarly  the  product  of  southern 
industiry,  the  enormous  increase  in  our  exports 
will  be  placed  in  a  yet  more  striking  light.  This 
article  was  not  even  cultivated  iq  the  United 
States  until  about  the  year  1790 ;  but  in  ten  years 
afUrwards,  the  crop  was  estimated  at  36  millions 
of  pounds ;  in  1810  at  86  millions,  in  1820,  at  160 
millions,  in  1830,  at  360  millions,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent day  it  may  be  fairly  computed  to  exceed  600 
millions  of  pounds.  In  the  year  1830,  afler  sup- 
plying the  lai]ge  domestic  demand,  the  exports  of 
cotton  to  foreign  countries  amounted  to  near  30 
millions  of  dolfars,  and  in  the  year  1834  to  the  as- 
tonishing sum  of  fifty  millions. 

Thus  IS  exhibited  the  singular  anomaly,  of  a 
country  losing  the  command  of  its  import  trade,  as 
it  really  improves  in  its  capacity  to  control  it.  The 
extent  of  this  decline,  the  committee  now  propose 
to  consider.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  before 
the  establishment  of  the  present  i^ovemroent  of 
the  United  States,  the  imports  of  Virginia  largely 
exceeded  those  of  any  other  State,  ming  at  one 
'  nearly  five  times  greater  than  those  of  New 


York,  and  even  more  than  the  aggreffate  of  the 
whole  New  England  States.  The  address  of  the 
second  commercial  convention  at  Auffusta,  quoting 
from  a  writer  in  the  Richmond  Whig,  states  the 
value  of  the  imports  of  Virginia  in  1769  at  £861,- 
140  sterling— New  England  States  661,000— New 
York,  189,000— Pennsylvania,  400,000,  and  South 
Carolina,  666,000. 

The  committee  deem  it  unnecessary  to  exhibit 
the  successive  stages  of  deterioration  in  the  im- 

Krts  of  Vii^pnia,  and  the  other  southern  stales. 
*x  it  suffice,  to  invite  attention  to  the  contrast 
now.  presented,  in  the  condition  of  our  import 
trade,  at  the  last  named  period,  when  its  value 
was  near  five  times  greater  than  that  of  New 
York,  and  its  present  state  of  comparative  nothing* 
ness^  when  it  is  ninety  times  less. 

It  is  due  to  candor,  and  to  the  character  of  the 
southern  people  jfbr  energy  and  intelligence,  to 
state  that  the  decline  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
our  ibreign  import  trade,  may  be  accounted  lor  in 
the  lact,  that  we  now  derive  from  the  ^northern 
states  many  of  those  artkles  that  we   Ibrmeriy 
imported  from  abroad.    At  no  very  remote  period, 
we  were  dependent  upon  Great  Britain  for  even 
suoh  wares  and  fabrics  as  are  now  often  manufac- 
tured in  our  own  households;  and  it  not  unfhequently 
happened  that  orders  were  sent  abroad,  for  bricks 
and  other  materials  for  constructing  our  yery  dwell- 
ings.   While  we  yet  stood  in  the  relation  of  co- 
lonies to  Great  Britain,  the  hard  policy  of  the  mo- 
ther coimtry  repressed  all  our  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish snanuiactories,  of  even  the  simplest  articles, 
and,  in  some  cases,  visited  with  severe  penalties 
those  who  embarked  in  certain  prohibited  employ- 
ments.   It  is  known  that  this  rifforous  system  of 
colonial  oppression  was  a  fruitiiiT  source  of  those 
dissensions^  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
our  national  independence.    That  some  idea  may 
be  lonned  of  the  extent  of  the  importations  into 
Virginia  ef  those  articles  that  are  now  chiefly  pro- 
duced by  the  domestic  industry  of  the  country,  the 
committee  present  the  followmg  statements,  com- 
piled by  a  well  known  writer  several  years  before 
the  American  revolution.    <<The  people  [of  Vir- 
ginia} may  amount  to  about  five  hundred  )hou- 
sand,  which  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to-  bring 
no  small  advantage  to  their  mother  country — as 
from  hence  they  are  all  supplied  with  all  thjd 
BrscsBSARim  OF  LiFBj  such  as  linen,  silks,  India 
goods,  wine,  and  other  foreign  manufiictures:  and 
of  our  hone  ones,  cloths,  serges,  stu^,  bays,  hats, 
and  all  sorts  of  haberdashery  ware,  hoes,  bills, 
axes,  nails,  adzes,  and  other  iron  look^  clothes 
ready  roadt^  knives,  biscuit  floWf  stockings,  shoes, 
caps  for  servants,  and  indeed  aimo$t  eeery  Mng 
that  is  made  in  Ihhgland,  to  the  amount  of  near 
1,000,000/.  eierUng,  which  is  repaid  mostly  in  to- 
bacco, of  which  it  is  supposed  by  the  nicest  cal- 
culators, that  near  one  hundred  thousand  hogs- 
heads are,  In  time  of  peace,  imported  yeariy,  sm- 
ploying  between  three  and  fofwr  hwndrid  sA^,  na- 
vi^ted  by  upwards  of  four  thousand  sailors.'' 
Windham  Beawee.-^From  the  details  ffiven  by 
the  same  authority,  of  the  trade  of  the   New 
England  States,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  were 
themselves  dependent  upon  the  mother  country, 
at  that  time,  for  those  wares,  which  they  now  sup- 
ply m  considerable  quantities  to  others.    He  says, 
"They  take  from  hence  all  kinds  of  mercery 
goods,  linen,  stockings,  shoes,  sail  doth,  cordage. 
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hafciitoheiy  wmre,  and  a  Tart  roaoy  other  thingib 

Tbe  loM  oi'  a  portioa  of  our  foreign  imporu  it 
thm  Mificieotly  aocouoted  tdr,  io  the  Mibetitution 
of  a  Morer  and  more  convenient  eourca  of  sup- 
ply. Such  a  diversion  of  our  trade  it  no  proper 
oiflriect  of  regret.  On  the  contrafy,  it  furnitbee, 
botn  to  the  nanufiieturinic  and  to  the  staple  states, 
occasion  for  mutual  rejoicing.  It  ie^  tberdbrey  in 
no  spirit  ol*  complaint,  that  we  reler  to  it  as  Dne 
of  the  causes  of  the  diminution  of  our  foreign  im- 
ports :  hut  merely  to  show  that  it  has  not  besn 
ovailooked  by  the  committee,  and  that  dve  allow- 
eocehas  been  joade  for  its  operation,  in  produce 

a;  the  decline  of  our  jbieign  trader  Did  we  f»* 
ve  fh>m  the  northern  states  only  snch  merchan- 
dise  as  is  the  product  of  their  own  industry,  we 
should  be  constrained  to  admit  that  theaails 
which  we  complain  of  ace  unreal  and  shadowy ; 
and  that  the  decrease  of  ourforeiffn  imports  .was 
but  the  evidence  of  the  superior  advantages  of  ihe 
domestie  trade.  «6m  when  it  is  reosUested  that 
the  targe importai ions  made.into  their  ports,  are 
designed  to  supply  not  merely  their  own  consump- 
tion, but  that  of  the  southern  peo|^  also,  .ttoan 
•acarcely  he  contended,  that  the  piesent  condition 
of  our  oomitttrae  anees only  fiom  the  enaseal- 
luded.to. 

As  to  the  causes  which  have  ^had  the  sMiat 
powerful  operation  in.  producing  tliainjuiiousre^ 
suits  whicn  the  committee  have  nswed,  much 
difibrence  of  opinion  exists.  The  fandiogsatem, 
the  Baolc  of  the  United  Statas,  the  tasiffr  hwve 
been  attacked  and  defended,  in  turn,  by  their  respec- 
tive opponents,  and  advocates,  as  the  affents.  of 
nischieC  or  the  fruitful  source  of  good.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  measures  (the  last  two,. at  least,) 
are  too  nearly  connected  with  the  party  prefer^ 
ences  of  the  present  day,  to  receips  that  oispas- 
aionate  examination  which  would  be  necessary  to 
determine  how  far  their  agency  had  operated,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  upon  the  inteiests  of  southern 
oommeive.  ft  Lb  the  less  necdfal  indeed  to  enter 
upon  such  An  inquhrjr,  as  its  successfiil-  rssult, 
however  it  mi^ht  graufy  an  enlightened  curiosity, 
eoold  lead  to  tew  consequences  of  a  practical  na- 
ture. The  bank  no  longer  exists,  and  tlie  protec- 
tive policy  is  believed  to  have  been  allandoned. 
Whatever  may  have  been  their  effects^  they  have 
now  ceased  to  operate;  or  if  they  aie  still  felt, 
they  can  be  neither  checked  nor  promoted,  by 
a  solution  of  the  question,  whottier  the  decline  of 
•our  foreign  trade  was  in  any  wise  attributable  to 
them. 

There  is,  however,  one  caoce  of  this  decline, 
which  the  committee  cannot  omit  to  notice,  be- 
lieving that  a  knowlfd^  of  its  operettfon  may  be 
useful,  in  itself  suggesung  its  appropriate  remedy. 
They  allude  to  the  withdrawal  of  British  capital 
invested  in  commerce  in  this  and  the  other  south- 
ern states,  anterior  to  the  rervoNition.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  colonies  was  eondoeted,  for^  the  most 
part,  by  the  agents  of  British  capimlists  $  and  even 
the  resident  merchants  were  chiefly  foreigners, 
whose  means  were  sappKed  fma:  the  mother 
country.  The  effect  of  the  revolution  upon  sudi 
a  state  of  things,  may  be  easily  conceived.-  Most 
of  the  agents  were  recalled — many  of  the  resi- 
dent merchants,  having  no  permanent  attachment 
to  the  soil,  and  either  flseling  no  sympathy  with 
our  grievances,  or  taking  part  against  us,  returned 
to  tmir  transatlantic  homes,  while  the  number  of 


those  that  reaMtaed  was  gradually  reduced  by 
death  and  retirement  irvm  business.    The  with- 
drawal of  so  laige  a  portion  of  our  conaiercial 
capital,  could  not  but  exercise  a  prejudicial  influ- 
ence upon  our  foreign  tirade.    It  is  true  that  the 
same  result   was  experienced  in   the  nonhem 
stales ;  >hut,  as  will  be  fveseotly  seen,  in.a  much 
loM  degree*    The  pcincipal  jexports  of  t&e  colo- 
nies, bad. been  supplied,  by  us,,and  to  us  came  the 
fer  giealer  poriioaof  .the  articles  that  were  neces- 
sary to  purchase  thenu    Tbe.  merchandise  that 
inas  thus  sent  to.  us  being  owned. by  British  mer- 
-chanta,  lUtid   iianspocted  io  abips  belonging  to 
British  capitalists,  and. for. the  .roost  part  manned 
bgr.  Bcitish.  seamen,  there  could  be  no  jnotire  in 
policy  er  f  reason,. for  sending  them  to  any  other 
posts  .4han  those  vhere^.their  fieights  c«ikl  be 
.most  a)nvflnienUy  neceived  or  discharged. 
.  ,ll  wasjaecea$ary  that  the  vacuum  produeed  by 
tWs  Mtithdrawal  ahouid.  beiiuppliad.    In  the  com- 
petition  that  <eosued  Joe  eatryingohthe  tjade,  thus 
thrDmn4>p0n,  Ihcgnsater  advantage  would  be  be- 
4)aredihy  those  xrhose  condition. better  itted  then 
Jbt'  coMUCtinft  ito...We.  were  in  some  respects 
joore  illy  piepaiEBd^.tbaii  Jheiooithem  Btato,  for 
engrossing  thft>pcofiis  of  this  tmde.    Anomalons 
aa>it  may.feem,fOur  Keiy  wiealth.  was,  to  .this  ex- 
twu  a.asttioeiof  disadvantage.  .As  has  been  al- 
ready abosmg  tha  products  d'jMirsoil  were  uuch 
larger  in  proportion  to  our.popolationi  than  chose 
of  the  north^cn,states«    Tbe.rewaids  of  agricultii- 
lel  labor  wiesei.of  ^ouise^  ijcber.  with  us  than  with 
them  f  as  it  ia  ol^vious  .thai  where  a  large  proJne- 
tion  i»  to  be. divided  ansopgasmall  number,  ttie 
average  distribu^ve.shane.wjll  be  greater,  than 
where  the  .reverse,  is  the.. case. .  It  would  follow 
that  their  labor  would.be  diverted  before  ours 
from  tbe.  eultivaiiou  of.tho  aoil  to  the  pursuits  of 
commefoe  and  manufocturea. . '  Tkey  would  be  in- 
duced 40  (embark  io  these,  .near .  empfoymehts  by 
the  hope  of  ftny  sompensatioQ  iCieater  than  that 
which  rewarded  .their  agricultural  iodisiigr ;  wfatlc 
tse  could  not  aflprd  to  uaodop  the  pumuits  of  til- 
iage  for  any  recompense  ahoft  of  that  which  hus- 
bandry would  yi^klt 

HaWog  ihtis  A  larger  portion  of  Sieir  capital 
invested  in  the  pursuits  of  .commerce,  they  were 
enabled  to  .compete  with  us  auccBasfully,  lor  that 
trade  which  was  pccq)erJyour  owil  Had  they 
eatabUshed  their. .residence  among  ua,  and  im- 
ported, directly  into  our  own  ports  the  anerchan- 
diae  which  was  punchased  wiihtlie  products  whbh 
they  serried  away,  Qommercial  proaperity  wouU 
have  been  in  no  wise  impaired.  And  indeed  they 
would  have  been  themselves  mtpelkKl  by  oooAder- 
atioBs  of  peraonaj. advantage,  to  conduct  this  irdde 
upon  the  prineiples  of  the  direct  iotercoome,  had 
not  their  largest  ioterests  continued  to  be  iikntified 
with  those  oi'  another  people. 

The  impulse  given  to  northern  enterprise  by 
the  causes  just  mentioneil,  was  doubtless  aided  by 
01  here  arismg  subssqtieiiiJiy,  and  in  soaae  cases  oh- 
ginaliog  in  the  legwiation  of  congress ;  but  the 
committee  legaixl  those  which  they  have  just 
commented  upon  as.fi^tin  importance,  asln  tinw. 
The  exposition  of  their  nature  and  of  the  mode 
of  their  operation^  seems  to  indicate  the  means  of 
.relief.  h,is  to  draw. back  to  us,  as  for  as  practi- 
calde,  that  foreign  capital,  the  empbymeoi  oi 
which  once  was,  and  would  again  be,  productive 
of  intecnaL  advantage  to  tbe  capiii^t  and  to  our- 
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advea.  It  is  to  enlbt  in  oor  caase  those  who  pro- 
ducingr  the  articles  that  are  designed  for  our  con- 
sumption, have  a  common  interest  with  ourselves 
in  augmenting  that  consomptibn,  by  diminishing 
its  charges*  It  is,  in  fine,  to  imitate  the  policy  of 
New  Yoric  herself^  in  procuring  the  establishment 
by  foreign  capitalists,  of  agencies  in  our  ports,  for 
selling  the  various  articles  with  which  they  supply 
us,  and  purchasing  those  they  receive  in  return. 

Another,  and  one  among  the  most  efiectual 
means  of  restoring  the  commerce  of  the  state  to 
its  former  healthy  and  flourishing  condition,  is  the 
improvement  of  the  channels  of  commtinication 
between  the  Atlantic  border  and  the  great  West. 
How  vastly  this  would  increase  the  sum  of  our 
exports,  and  improve  the  demand  for  the  mer* 
chandise  imported  into  our  own  cities,  must  be  ap- 

garent  to  all  who  consider  with  what  facility  a  pro* 
table  trade  with  that  immense  region  might  be 
secured.  Our  natural  advantages  of  climate  and 
position  would  enable  us,  if  notto  engross,  at  least 
to  participate  largely  in  the  benefits  of  an  inter- 
course, which  is  now  almost  exclusively  enjoyed 
by  our  more  enterprising  rivals. 

The  committee  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  en- 
ter into  a  detailed  aigument  to  show  the  beneficial 
e£fects  of  a  liberal  system  of  internal  improvement. 
upon  the  oommerctal  interests  of  the  state,  still 
less  do  they  propose  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
varioos  schemes  which  have  been  suggested  fh>m 
time  to  time.    The^  leave  this  duty  to  the  com- 
mittee to  whom  this  sul^ect  has  been  specially 
confided.    Let  it  sufiioe  to  call  attention  to  the 
happy  results  which  have  attended  the  adoption 
of  such  a  system  in  other  states ;  and  to  notice  an 
objection  that  is  not  uxifrequently  heard,  that  the 
eneet  of  this  policy  is  to  tax  the  general  property 
lor  the  advantage  of  a  favored  region.     Few 
measures,  of  whatever  natoi^,  would  ever  reeeive 
theeanction  of  tmy  legislative  body,  if  their  adop- 
tion were  delayed  untu  ii  could  be  ascertained^  that 
the  inlerests-of  every  single  individual  would  be  pro- 
moted by  them.  If  then  it  were  even  conceded  that 
the  costs  of  cottstraeting  works  of  improvement  of- 
the  kind  we  have  suppoaed  would  be  partly  bonne 
by  some,  who  could  derive  no  benefit  from  their 
completion,  the  objection  would  only  be  one  which 
DM^  equally  be  urged  against  almost  eveiy  mea- 
•ure  of  policy  that  can  be  devised.    But  can  it  be 
coffecdy  said  that  the  benefits  of  these  great  im- 
pnovemeotsby  whwh  distant  sections  ofeountry, 
are,  as  it  were,  approximated- to  each  other,  and 
their  wealth  reciprocaHy  received  and  imparted, 
an  confined  tothose  whose  commodities  are  sped 
totheic  desthiation  through  the  impioyedchannels 
of  commiinication?    Is  the  application  of  steam 
to  the  pujposes  of  navigation  only  advantageous 
to  those  whose  meichaidise  Is  traospocted  in  the 
«team  vessel  1  Ate  thegreat  inveatioos  of  Whit- 
xieyand  Arkwrightaod' Hargrave  only  benefit 
eiel  to  those  whoseootton  is  submitted  to  the  gin 
andto  the  spinning"  machine?    Their  happy  ef- 
Hetbi  are  felt  wherever  dvilisafioo  extends,    it  is 
impossible  to  sett  Kmits  to  the  results  of  those  im- 
provements, whether  in  the  arts  whk^h  produce,  or 
Id  the  means  of  effecting  an  exchaiu»  of  produo- 
tion.  by.  ^hieh  human  labor  is  abridged,  and  the 
wealth  of  every  clime  distributed  throuijj^ont  the 
•v^orid.    How  unfounded  then  is  the  olyeotion  we 
fiave  noticed.    We  aretmrselves,  at  this  moment, 
roapioir  the  advantage,  of  the  eoierpriie  of  other 
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countries.  There  is  hardly  a  canal,  railroad  or 
turnpike  in  the  most  distinct  section  of  the  globe 
which  ^oes  oof,  directly  or  remotely,  advance  the 
prosperity  of  Virginit.  • 

The  promotion  of  the  great  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  state,  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  objects  of  this  convention.  As 
these  important  interests,  however,  have  been  es- 
pecially entrusted  to  other  committees,  we  forbear 
to  say  more  in  relation  to  them,  than  to  express 
our  sense  of  their  magnitude. 

The  committee  cannot  conclude  without  con* 
gratulating  the  convention  upon  the  bright  au- 
guries which  are  every  where  seen,  of  their  final 
and  complete  success.  The  spirit  which  has  been 
recentlv  displayed  in  this  commonwealth — nay^ 
throughout  the  whole  southern  country,  shows 
the  intense  interest  felt  by  our  people  in  the  great 
cause  of  oomhbroial  rugbitibration.  Let  it 
not  be  doubted  that  their  acts  will  be  correspond- 
ent with  their  resolutions.  Already  has  one  pa«- 
triotic  county,  securing  the  proud  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  first  to  strike  for  commercial  independence, 
adopted  measures  which  are  in  themselves  the 
consummation  oftheir  purposes.  But  though  fint^ 
it  will  not  beacons.  An  example  so  worthy  of  imi- 
tatkm,  cannot  fail  of  its  effiMst.  From  the  sea-coimt 
to  the  mountain  range,  its  eontagkm  will  be  spread, 
until  it  shall  deprive  of  power,  those  who  may 
still  retain  inclination  to  disreffard  its  influence. 

And  is  there  no  warrant  for  this  expectatfon. 
Were  it  even  necessary  to  achieve  our  object  by 
voluntary  sacrifices,  have  our  people  ever  been  re- 
markable for  a  disinclination  to  submit  to  them  % 
Have  they  held  at  a  cheap  price  the  interest,  the 
honor,  the  independence  of  the  state?  Have 
they  forgotten  their  duty,  when  it  might  be  irk- 
some to  perform  it ;  and  shall  It  be  doubted  that 
they  will  be  equally  mindful  of  their  obligations, 
when  private  advantage,,  and  national  good  con- 
spire to  dirsct  their  course? 

What  is  it  that  is  expected  finom  themi  That 
they  will  use  the  proper  means  to  improve  the 
advantages  with  which  they  have  been  soliberal'- 
ly  supplied ; — that  thev  will  augment  the  resources 
of  their  coootiy— -exalt  its  character,  and  increase 
its  strength— that  they  will  free  their  commerce 
from  a  taxation,  which  is  not  the  less*  severe,  that 
it  is  voluntary,  and  discharge  a  duty  to  them- 
selves, wi^h  ajmn  from  ail  nobksr  considerations, 
every  principle  of  selfishness  would  compel. 

More  than  this  will  not  be  demanded—less  can- 
not be  expected.  It  is  therefore  with  the  most 
undoabting  confkience,  that  we  anticipate  the  ul- 
timate triulnph  of.  our  cause.  The  indulgence  of 
such  an  expectation  is  surely  no  evidence  of  an 
over-saoguioe  temperament.  Success  indeed  may 
l>e  delayed.  Time  may  roll  on— difficultiee  may 
avert-^ndolence  may  dissuade  and  prejudice  mav 
revile.  But  of  final  success,  let  us  be  all  assured. 
Soecess  siti^t  U  the  prize  of  exertion ;  and  exer- 
tion eahnot  flag,  when  there  is  so  much  to  stimu- 
late it,  in  private  interest  and  the  general  good-* 
in  '<self  fove  and  social  "—in  aii  our  hopea  of  the 
futnre,  and  all  our  recollections  of  the  past. 

1.  Resolved,  That  exchanges  betweea  inattons 
of  their  commodities  shouki  be  efieqted  with  the 
least  possit^  delay  and  expense;  and  all-  other 
things  being  equal,  that  an  indirect  and  circuitous 
trani^lMMlation  is  mutually  disadvantageous  in  sub- 
jecting the  trade  conducted  through  such  channels 
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to  cbaigei  and  burdeos  whieh  would  be  avoided 
by  the  eitablbhiiieDt  of  a  direci  iotereoone. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  trade  by  which  the  people 
of  Yirgkiia  are  supplied  with  tlioee  arUdea  which 
they  receive  in  excaaqge  for  the  products  of  their 
industry  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  indiiect  trade,  be- 
ing through  the  chief  porUi  of  the  northern  states; 
am  that  united  and  unremitted  exertions  should 
be  made  to  restore  the  direct  communication  which. 
was  ibrmeriy  productive  of  so  much  benefit. 

8.  Resolved,  That  this  convention  do  recom- 
mend that  Immediate  steps  be  taken  to  induce 
maouftctufers  and  other  capitalists  in  foreign 
countries  to  estat>liBh  agencies  from  commercial 
eonoekioDs  among  us,  in  ordei  that  the  goods  ex- 
ported by  them  to  this  country  may  be  sent  to 
their  final  destination,  without  being  subjected' to 
chose  expenses  arising  irom  intermediate  agen- 
cies, which  are  injurious  alike  to  the  producer  and 
the  consumer. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  President  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  seven,  whose  duty  it  shall  be^  after  the 


this  or  any  better  manner,  to  exert  influenee  oo 
the  legislation  of  the  state  lor  the  benefit  of  agri- 
culture. 

Besides  these  diffieuhies,  your  commhtae  are 
at  some  loss  to  know  the  precise  kind  of  iiK{oiiy 
and  labor  required  of  them,  by  the  very  conciBB 
and  general  terms  of  the  resolotioo,  which  difeos 
the  mrmatioD  and  actkMi  of  the  eommitiBe*  And 
even  if  they  should  not  mistake  the  direction  of 
their  duty,  they  may  err  bv  overstepping  its  proper 
limits.  The  interests  and  the  claims  of  agrieol- 
ture  are  even  more  important  than  any  and  afl 
others  that  this  body  will  endeavor  io  aid;  bat 
still  your  committee  most  bear  in  mind  that  the 
primarv  and  main  design  of  thw  cooveDtiofi  is  to 
re-establish  the  commerce  of  Viiginiaj  and  that 
other  ol:jects  and  interests,  however  impoitant  in 
other  respects,  should  ktre  be  treated  av  nsereiy 
sobsicliary  to,  or  in  connexion  whh,  the  oommer- 
ciat  business  and  interest  of  the  country. 

Whatever  can  be  done  to  aid  the^ooBsmerce, 
the  manufactures,  the  canals  and  railwajra  of  the 


adioumment  of  the  convention,  to  use  all  means  country,  in  a  legitimate  and  proper  maimer,  win 


which  they  may  deem  necessary  and  proper  to 
secure  the  objects  contemplated  in  the  next  pre- 
ceding resolution. 

5.  Resolved,  That  this  convention  do  reoom- 
mend  to  all  merchants  and  traders  to  give  prefer- 
ence in  procuring  their  supplies  to  the  importers  In 
the  cities  ol  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  whene- 
ver they  can  be  obtained  upon  as  good  tenfis  im 
when  purshased  abroad;  and  that  the  t^nks  of 
these  two  states  be  requested  to  co-operkte^'With 
die  views  of  the  convention. 

6.  Resolved,^  That  with  a  view  to  the  eflk^ent 
employment  of  soch  of  our  surplus  capital  as  is 
not  invested  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  to  the 
encouragement  of  those  persons,  who  with  indus- 
try and  intelligence,  are  prevented  by  want  of 
means  ftoro  engaging  in  mercantile  operations, 
this  convention  do  earnestly  recommend  tlie  f^ 
madon  of  limited  partnerships  under  the  act  re- 
cently passed  by  the  legislature  of  Vifffinia. 

7.  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  im- 
portars  and  exporters  of  Yiiginla  and  Nordi  Caro- 
linai  to  give  the  preferance  to  vessels  befonging  to 
these  two  states,  when  the  iVeights  oan  be  obtmn* 
ad  on  terms  equally  advantageous. 

R^fort  qfUU  OmmUUe  on  Jfgriailfuii*e:^ 

The  duty  assii?ned  to  the  committee  on  agricul- 
ture was  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  Imposed, 
that  there  can  be  little  confidence  entertained  io 
its  being  properly  or  acceptably  diseharged.  The 
performance  of  the  duty  is  therefore  attempted 
with  reluctance;  and  no  effort  would  have  been 
made,  (rat  lor  the  respect  due  to  the  commands  of 
this  convention.  It  is  not  that  there  are  not  abun- 
dant and  weighty  materials,  both  of  ftou  and  of 
argument,  for  a  taport  on  this  subject,  and  which 
might  demonstrate  the  importance  of  thtf  improve* 
ment  of  agricultun  to  the  commercial  and  Mieral 
interests  of*  Virginia,  and  the  necessity  ibr  fegisla« 
tive  aid  being  asked,  and  granted,  to  promote  such 
improvement  But  as  your  committee  sM  hi- 
atructed  and  called  upon  forthwith  to  act,  without 
aooess  to  authorities  on  agricultural  statistics,  or 
any  other  materialB  that  would  need  refleronce  and 
examination,  they  are  sensible  that  they  can  as 
little  do  justice  to  the  suliject,  as  they  can  hope,  in 


operate  to  increase  the  profits,  and  there^  encoo- 
rege  the  improvement  of  a^colture.  miH  more 
truly,  because  admitting  of^no  exception,  may  it 
be  affirmed,  that  whatever  will  extend  the  kaow- 
ledge,  and  promote  the  improvoneot  of  agrieof- 
ture,  will,  in  proportion  to  that  duect  effiset  pro- 
duced, also  act  indirectly  to  improve  the  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  interesta  of  the  ooanliy. 
Neither  of  these  truisms  need  more  than  to  be  an- 
nounced. From  such  premises,  it  IbUowe  that 
the  promotion  of  agricultural  Inatrectioo  and  im- 
provement are  proper  suljecla  for  the  notice  and 
favor  of  this  convention,  as  an  hoportant  mean 
for  advancing  the  interests  of  comascice,  the  es- 
pecial object  of  the  assembling  of  this  body.  And 
even  on  this  ground,  though  it  be  far  less  impor- 
tant than  others,  (which  would  be  oot  of  place  if 
presented  kert,)  tliere  would  be  found  soiksient 
reasons  for  the  iegislatore  to  extend  to  agrieoltnre 
that  fostering  cara  which,  by  a  nanow  and  nig- 
gardiv  policy,  has  heretofore  oeea  refiiaed. 

When  aid  to  ajiricultoral  improvemant  was 
asked  at  several  of  the  recent  sessions  of  tbeJe- 
gkdatiire  of  Virginia,  the  daim  was  but  Mbfy 
sustained  by  its  fiiends,  and  met  with  neglect  or 
derisbn  and  contempt  from  all  othem.  The  Ar- 
mor were  at  a  loss  to  determine  what  parlkniar 
measures  of  relief  to  propose,  or  suppoit ;  and  the 
latter  dass  have  deemed  it  a  sofficieDt  answer  to 
mi9apf4y  the  okl  saying  of  **  Udaux-ntmB  Jmn, " 
declaring  that  the  best  thing  lor  agrtealmre  is  ^  to 
let  it  alone. "  Tour  committee  dmm  to  be  as  trae 
disciples  of  the  fi«e  trade  school  of  politieal  eco- 
nomy, as  those  who  thus  misapply  and  abuse  this 
doctrine ;  and  they  fully  concur  in  the  propriety  of 
leaving  all  potsuits  of  hidusfry  untrammelM  by 
legislative  burdens,  and  unaided  by  legislative 
bounties,  to  their  own  direction  and  meir  own  re- 
wards. But  agriculture  does  not  want,  nor  have 
ito  advocates  asked  fbr,  any  pecuniary  or  other 
support,  exeept  fbr  the  porpoae  of  diffosiog  know* 
ledge,  and  to  induce  and  extend  inatmeiMmi  and 
this  your  committee  maintain  to  be  one  of  the  fbw 
legitimate  and  proper  soljeeli  fiir  govemmeniri 
actbn,  even  according  to  the  roost  strict  doouina 
and  limitation  of  sound  politieal  eoonomy.  if  it 
be  pronounced  to  be  proper  that  the  gom 
should  refuse  to  aki  ia  dIAising  fight  and 
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tioD  io  agriouitim,  tis  a  «omel  demotion  firoin  the 
<'let  alooe"  policy,  then  it  is  no  lew  necessary  that 
it  should  abandon,  as  a  matter  of  prineiple  and 
«onstsiency,  the  giving  of  all  or  anv  aid  to  prima- 
.ry  schools  and  to  colleges,  for  me  purpose  of 
literary  instraction  and  education  in  general. 

It  would  be  more  difficult  within  the  narrow 
bounds  prescribed  by  propriety  to  this  report,  to 
ansvrer  the  friends,  than  the  enemies  to  the  im- 
provement of  agricnhnre  by  legislalive  action.  In 
reply  ts  their  inquiry,  <*whBt  can  the  le^slatore  do 
to  improve  agricuftureT'  your  tomuittee  will 
merely  state,  in  general  terms,  that  every  means 
will  be  useful  aiSl  profitable,  by  which  fight  and 
knowledge  will  be  difhised  ;  and  Ihat  no  other  ae- 
lion^no  other  aid)  or  boon,  is  desiimble,  or  would 
be  benetioial.  There  are  «>  many  valuable  modes 
ef  diffusiag  agricultural  knowledge,  that  the  dii^ 
fieuity  is  nol  to  find,  bat  to  choeee  among  them. 
Boards  of  agricuhttre,  agricultural  eocieiies  and 
premiums  upon  a  suitable  and  judicious  plan, 
«grie«ltural  ecfhoels  and  experimental  fkrms,  and 
agricultural  surveys  and  puMications,  each  and 
«U,  ebewhero  Have  worked  admirably  to  forward 
the  great  end  in  view.  Sat  if  no  more  were  done 
at  first  by  legislative  aetlen,  than  the  institution  of 
B  boani  of  agriculture,  as  merely  an  investigating, 
oonsuhing  and  advising  body,  incalculable  bene- 
fit might  be  expeeted  tn  grow  out  of^  this  one  and 
cheap  mode^  Such  a  board  (if  the  svstem  of  fur- 
nishing aid  should  go  no  farther,)  might  be  limited 
in  annual  expense  to  §1500— or  barely  more 
than  the  Gvneral  Assembly  has  spi^nt,  year  after 
year,  merely  in  the  time  umd  fbr  electing  an  in- 
dividual io  execute  the  mechanical  business  of 
printing  their  journal  and  documents — leni  than 
the  expense  of  tioie  and  money,  caused  by  each 
aiogle  elaborate  speech,  delivered  in  that  body 
upon  federal  relations — ^not  on&^fburth  part  of  the 
annual  expense  of  the  geological  Burvey-— and 
perhaps  not  one-hundredth  part  of  the  money 
wasted  in  every  session  in  useless  or  worse  than 
aseless  debate* 

With  these  views,  and  in  the  esrnest  ho|)e  that 
the  racommendaiion  of  this  highly  respectable 
convention  may  have  more  influence  on  the  legis- 
lature than  any  previous  expressions  of  opinion,  or 
petitions,  of  separate  or  private  individuals,  to  in- 
duce the  commencement  of  the  great  work  of  dif^ 
fusing  agricultural  instruction  and  improvement, 
your  committee  recommend  fbr  t^e  adoption  of 
this  convention,  the  following  resolution  : 
-  Resolved,  as  the  opinion  of  this  convention, 
Ihat  the  commercial  and  general  interesr  of  Vir- 
^nia  and  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  the  prcoliar 
interests  of  the  agricultural  class,  reauire  that 
•legislative  aid  should  be  given,  promptly  and  ef- 
fectually, to  the  difTusion  of  agricultural  instruction 
and  knowledge,  and  to  the  promotiou  of  agrical- 
•tural  improvement* 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  unani- 
mously ;  and  then  the  fbtlowlug  was  moved  and 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appoint- 
^  to  wait  on  the  legislature  of  Virgioiai  in  order 
to  obtain  from  that  body  such  aid  as  the  agricul" 
tural  interest  of  Virginia  may  require^  and  that  a 
committee  of  five  be  also  appointed  to  wait  on  the 
Jegisiatiire  of  North  Carolina  for  the  like  purpose* 


Riport  of  lAs  CbsuiMtlss  on  Banking  Q^tA 

The  committee  on  banks  snbmitted  the  foitoiving 
report :  ">    • 

At  an  eariy  period,  when  bank  capital  In  any ,. 
part  Qf  the  Union  was  small,  the  southern  states 
enjoyed  a  large  and  profitable  import  trade.  They 
made  their  exports  directly  to  foreign  markets,  and 
io  return  imported  whatever  they  needed  of  fb^ 
leign  ftbrics«  Tlien,  if  southern  staples  weiv 
proposed  to  be  parehased  on  foreign  account,  or 
exportations  to  the  states  were  made  by  foreign 
capitalists,  the  operation  was  not,  as  it  now  is,  al- 
most exclusively  through  northern  agency,  but  ia 
either  case  the  iotereourw  was  immediately  and 
directly  with  the  south.  The  south  did  not  need 
anytintermediateintereouiaer  with  foreign  maikets ; 
possearing  in  the  number  and  value  of  ner  agricul* 
tural  stafWBs  the  elements  of  foreign  trade,  and  ia 
this  respect  erring  advantages  over  the  north, 
she  was  her  own  Aatft ;  andher  oomroerciat  pros- 
perity, and  as  that  Ifwotves  almost  eveiy  internal 
mterest,  her  domesfic  welfaaei  were  not  liable  to 
be  affected  by  the  vicissitudes  which  anght  oecur 
in  the  markets  of  the  east  or  north.  An  extraor- 
dinary change  has  occurred  in  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  country — ^a  change  which  exhibits 
the  south  in  the  attitude  of  dependence  on  the 
north .^  the  eupply  of  her  demand  of  foreign 
goods,  and  what  is  alike  remarkable,  for  the  sale, 
to  a  mortffyuig  extent,  of  herirtapiesi  intended  fbr 
fSireign  ouisamption. 

The  change  commenced  about  the  time  that  the 
north  decided  in  itcvor  of  a  policy,  which  she  has 
ever  since  steadily  encouraged,  to  her  manifest 
and  great  benefit,  but  of  which  the  south  was  re* 
luctant  to  avail  herself^  and  has  not  yet  profited  by, 
as  she  shoufdf.  That  policy  is  the  banking  system, 
and  to  its  poweifbl  agency,  as  the  north  has  ap- 
plied it,  may  be  ascribed,  m  a  great  degree,  her 
CMuiQ^rQfal  ascendency. 

The  effect  of  this  policy  in  Goncentratin|^  at  New 
York,  where  it  has  been  appealed  io  with  equal 

i'udgmeot  and  vigor,  a  lai^  |>ortion  of  the  entire 
business  at  the  whole  country  is  obvious^  It  gave 
her  capvtaf,  and  capital  vtm  alone  wanted  to  se- 
cure commercial  success.  The  effect  of  estab- 
lishing banks  was  fiifet  to  Ining  togethery  fer  com- 
mereial  purposes,  the  money  of  those  who  should 
subsaribe  to- its  stoek,  aad  secondly,  to  render  ca- 
pital so  raised,  capable  of  perfbrmtng  the  office  of 
a  iarjFreater  amount  distributed  among  individu- 
als. As  then,  anr  individual  of  large  capital,  is  an 
unequal  eoatpetitor  with  one  of  small,  so  a  state 
or  city,  whichbringi^  to  any  branch  of  commeroe 
the  advantages  of  ample  means  and  extended 
credit,  must  obtain  the  superiority  of  one  less  fa- 
vore4  in  these  particulars. 

By  means  of  her  banks,  and  their  large  capitals, 
New  York  has  presented  a  market  in  which  every 
oommst^  may  be  sold,  and  in  which  there  is  no 
danger  of  an  overstock  by  the  accumulation  of 
eommodities.  She  has  not  been  under  the  neces- 
sity of  restraining  her  dealings  in  the  products  of 
our  own,  or  of  foreign  commodities,  to  some  small 
advance  on  the  actual  private  capital  employed  in 
trade ;  but  has  been  encouraged  to  enter  largely 
into  wliaiaoevcr  attracted  comnnerciRl  enterprise, 
by  having  it  in  her  power  to  substitute  credit  for 
capital.  So  far  is  she  in  advance  of  the  sooth,  in 
ail  tlie  facilities  which  are  eseeniial  to  cemmeiciai 
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Mlivitf,  that  fiv  tke  wsot  of  like  fadlHiei,  maliy 
of  our  enterprising  citizens,  of  no  inconsiderable 
private  fortunes,  go  thirher  to  profit  by  ad  van - 
ta|lbs  denied  to  them  at  home. 

xout  oommittee  do  not  refer  to  the  eomniercial 
•Boendency  of  New  York,  and  to  the  influence  of 
her  bank  capital  in  boilding  up  and  sustaining  it, 
in  any  spirit  of  jeatoasy  or  cooipiaint ;  on  the  con- 
traiy,  their  object  is  to  direct  pnblio  attention  to 
what  they  regard  as  a  vaiaable  and  povrwtM 
i^nt  in  ner  policy,  in  the  hope  that  it  niay  lead 
to  more  enligbiened  aad  libeml  opinions  among  us. 

If  there  M  those  who  wooid  seek  for  an  expla- 
nation ol* northern  oommeroiai  ascendency  in  other 
unasns  than  the  one  to  which  the  committee  has 
raftrred,  none,  it  is  presumed,  can  Question  that  it 
hasbeeaanefficientauxiliary.  To  doubt  il^wookl 
Jm  to  question  the  connesion  between  eommeree 
mod  credit,  which  the  experience,  not  of  this 
eowntry  only,  but  of  the  whole  world,  has  asoer- 
iatnedtobeinsapcuiible.  The  inevitable  tendency 
of  commerce  is  to  those  points  wlieie  csedit  may 
be  obtained  with  the  least  diseoutagement,  and 
upon  advantageous  terns;  and  without  credit, 
.commeroe  cannot  rise  far  above  simple  barter,  and 
merchants  have  neither  inducements  norspaoe  lor 
:  their  vocation. 

It  would  have  been  desirable  to  annex  to  this 
xeport,  a  table,  showing  the  bank  capitals  of  the 
grmi  citiee  of  the  north  and  east,  and  in  compori- 
•aony  the  small  and  inconsiderable  capitals  of  "Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina.    This  has  bacn  omit- 
ted  for  the  want  of  documents  from  which  le  com- 
pie  it.    The  fact  is  however  notorious,  that  there 
IS  not  a  point  in  any  part  of  our  country  distin- 
gttished  lor  commercial  activity,  which  does  not 
.nosses8,|in  an  eminent  degree,  all  the  focilities  Ibr 
banking ;  whilst  the  bank  capital  of  this  state  and 
.of  Nora  Carolina,  has  been,  and  is,  not  only  m- 
Jatively,  but  absolutely  small,  and  wholly  inade- 
quate to  their  vast  capabilities,  and  the  exigeneies 
d  trade. 

The  legislature  of  this  stale,  at  the  session  of 
•1887,  autuNiaed  an  addition  to  the  bank  capital, 
•whicb  has  been  in  part  only  so  far  realised.  The 
.tew  in  respect  to  a  part  of  this  increase  has  been 
eunended ;  and  if  it  shoukl  be  the  pleasure  of  the 
legtslature  at  an  eariy  day,  again  to  bring  the  im- 
:portant  subjeet  under  review,  which  is  most  eom- 
estly  and  respeetiully  reoommended,  R  is  -^eped 
that  the  terms  may  m  so  settled  as  to  attract  sub- 
scripCisos  from  abroad.  The  true  policy  •  belB^  to 
recommend  her  institutions  by  relieving  them 
from  onerous  and  unnecessary  restrictions  whilst 
proviMons  be  made  against  the  abuse  and  perver- 
sian  of  their  powers. 

Resolved,  as  the  opinion  of  this  convention, 
That  an  increase  of  banking  capital  upon  princt- 
pies  so  liberal  as  to  attract  capital  from  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home,  ie  necessary  and  indispensable  to 
aid  our  manufacturers  in  granting  to  thciNNiifaem 
meichants  the  same  credits  that  are  granted  else- 
where, and  without  which  extended  credits  all  the 
natural  and  local  advantages  which  enable  us  to 
be  eminently  successful  in  competition  with  our 
northern  brethren,  are  either  neutraliaed,  or  ow- 
lerially  impaired. 


Rtpwi  iftht  OmmUu  en  Ifenn^BwiMrss. 

The  committee  venr  much  regret  that  the  ne- 
cesoitv  Ibr  despatch,  denies  them  the  opoortniuty 
of  fulfilling  iheir  duties  as  they  wotdd  desire. 
They  labor  under  the  further  disadvaoCage  of  hav- 
ing no  precise  inlbrmation  in  respect  to  aeverai  im- 
portant points,  where  many  branchea  of  manulac- 
tures  have  been  in  successful  operation  upon  a 
large  and  eonstantly  increasing  seale.  They  aie 
in  a  measure  compelled  to  limit  tbcflaselves  io  an 
exhibition  of  the  manuftM»tnrinj|  condition  of  one 
place  only.  But  for  this,  their  apokgy  is,  that 
they  have  been  furnished  with  no  statementi  from 
ether  places.  For  this,  however,  there  is  lev 
cause  for  regret,  as  it  may  be  aalely  donchided  of 
the  entire  manuiiotoring  interest  of  the  state^  that 
it  will  advance  and  flourish,  under  the  same  com- 
mon influences  and  that,  hitherto,  wherever  it  has 
been  industriously  and  prudently  conducted,  it  has 
yielded  an  adequate  return  for  the  eapilal  invei^ 
ed,  and  made  vahmble  additions  tn  the  researses 
of  the  state. 

The  agiD^regate  amount  of  capital  of  thesefe- 
ral  companies  of  Peterebuivr  engased  in  the  maDU- 
factum  of  cotton  is  9772,000.  There  are  90,080 
spindles  and  670  looms,  requiring  6600  bales  d 
cotton  annually.  The  operettvee  empkijred  are 
1000,  whose  w^^ies  exceed  9130^000  per  annuBu 
For  the  machinery  and  lights,  ths^  eonsome 
about  5,000  gallons  of  oil,  and  for  sniair  about 
1000  barrehi  of  flour.  The  product  is  about  3,960,- 
000  yards  of  cloth  and  680,000  lbs.  of  yams. 
Accompanying  this  report  is  a  table  showk^  the 
capital  of  each  company,  the  extent  i>f  its  busi- 
ness, &C.,  and  by  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dividends 
of  two  of  the  companies  fi>r  the  irst  six  months  of 
the  present  year  have  been  10  per  cent,  and  of  a 
third  compan)r  13  per  cent,  on  its  caintal.  The 
other  companies  having  been  but  reoeolfv  put 
into  operation,  have  as  yet  declared  no  dividends. 
The  oividends  of  past  years  have  seldom  (if  ever) 
fallen  under  16  per  cent  per  annum,  and  have  ge- 
nerally reached  beyond  20  per  cent.  This  is  an 
encouraging  view  of  this  branch  of  industry;  ft 
has  been  in  exisienee  about  ten  years,  hegiuBHig 
under  many  discouragements;  but  showing  as  it 
has  advanced,  its  capacity  to  sustain  itaelf  and  to 
reach  a  state  of  ^  higher  and  more  extended 
usefulness.  And  it  is  <M>vious  to  remark,  jost  as 
it  progresses  it  will  elevate  the  south  from  the  con- 
dition of  dependence  on  the  industry  of  the  north 
and  east,  and  fbmish  the  direct  and  indirect  ele- 
ments of  foreign  commeroe.  Whatever  thoe- 
fbre  tends  to  encourage  cotton  manufiictnreB,  and 
for  like  reasons,  whatever  tends  to  encouiage  all 
other  branches  of  maoufecturinff  interest,  comes 
directly  in  aid  o€  the  objects  of  this  convention. 

Although  these  manufactories  have  continue! 
gradually  to  increase,  and  we  believe  the  same 
ma^  be  said  of  ail  the  cotton  manufactories  c^  Vir- 
ginia, yet  they  have  been  laboring  under  ens  great 
and  serious  disadvantage,  which  operates  alike 
upon  all  the  manufactures  of  the  state,  whether 
individuals  or  incorporated  companies ;  namely, 
the  want  of  sufficient  banking  capital,  or  the  ap- 
plicatk>n  of  a  portion  of  that  in  a  dtflerent  channel, 
so  that  the  manufacturer  who  is  compelled  to  pay 
cash  for  the  raw  material  and  sell  on  crediimay  be 
enabled  to  reduce  into  cnh  the  paper  for  which  be 
sells  his  goods.    We    believe  that   the  cotton 
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mmiolhetiireni  thioachoat  the  ttale,  a^m  that, 
weie  thit  want  luppuedi  they  have  nothing  more 
to  ask  and  oothingto  fear  from  the  entiie  repeal  of 
ali  protective  dutieB ;  fad  atill  lev  ffom  aoj  eom- 
pebtion  with  oar  nortnera  biethien. 

The  northern  manofacturers  owing  to- their  Hbe- 
ral  tyalem  of  craditSy  are  enabled  to  eeli  their  ffooda 
on  a  eredit  of  8  monthsi  and  immediateiy  to  tiave 
the  paper  cashed  for  which  they  wero  sold;  and  thus 
the  southern  merchant,  who  most  necessarily  sell 
on  a  long  eredit  at  home,  is  tempted  to  buy  at  the 
north  even  at  higher  prices,  and  certamly  in  laiger 
qaantities. 

The  manoiaclnrere  of  the  sooth,  having  been 
eoabied  to  succeed  thus  far,  are  not  the  less  to  ex- 
fwctall  tlie  comitenanoe  and  support  fiom  the 
fieopleand  The  legislasore  which  can  be  granted 
without  detriment  to,  and  indeed  in  common  witli, 
the  other  gieat  interests  of  the  commonwealth. 

AM  that  is  asked,  is  to  enable  them  to  cash  their 
sales  made  at  6  to  8  months'  time.  This  granted, 
and  their  march  is  onward ;  intead  of  SO  per  cent, 
per  annum  upon  tkouttmdo,  they  would  make  like 
dividends  upon  miUumMi  and  the  wealth  thus  cre- 
ated would  presently  become  a  ready  and  power- 
ful auxiliary  to  internal  improvements,  and  to  all 
the  great  interests  of  the  commonwealth. 

Your  committee  conclude  this  very  hasty  and 
.imperfect  report  by  a  single  resolution  as  fellows: 

Resolved,  as  the  opinion  of  this  convention  that 
Mn  increase  of  tMnking  capital  upon  principles  so 
'ilberu  as  to  attract  cajrital  from  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home  is  necessary  and  indispensable  to  aid  our 
raanoiiicturers  in  granting  to  the  southern  mer- 
'  chants  the  same  credits  that .  are  granted  else- 
where,  and  without  which  extended  credits  all  the 
vatuiaJ  and  local  advantages,  which  enable  us  to 
be  eminently  successful  in  competition  with  oor 
northern  brethren,  are  either  neutralized  or  mate- 
mdly  impaired. 

jfddmida. 

Statistics  of  the  cotton  manofectories  of  Petem- 
bofg. 

Peteisbarg  Manufeetming  Company,  incorpo- 
rated in  1898,  capital  tlSOjOOO;  operates  4000 
apindlea  and  106  looms;  coasomes  about  1800 
bales  cotton  annually,  when  in  full  operation, 
460,000'lbs.  of  which  is  sold  in  the  form  of  yams, 
atfd  the  balance  wove  hito  cloth ;  employs  900 
bands,  whose  wages  amount  to  more  than  820,000 
emnoally. 

Last  dividend  for  six  months  10  per  cent. 

Merchant's  Manofecturinff  Company,  incorpo- 
rated in  1882  capital  815,000,  operates  4000  spin- 
dles and  112  looms ;  consumes  about  1400  bales 
cotton  annually,  which  produces  about  800,000 
yards  of  heavy  cloth,  besides  about  70,000  lbs. 
aoU  as  yams ;  employs  about  200  hands,  pays 
more  than  826,000  per  annnm  wages. 
'    Last  dividend  for  six  monthi  13  per  cent 

JUatoaca  Manufacturing  Company,  incorporated 
in  1885,  capital  8150,000;  operates  4000  spindles 
and  152  looms ;  consumes  about  800  bales  cotton 
annually,  which  produces  about  850,000  yards 
cloth ;  emplojrs  200  hands. 

Last  dividend  for  six  months  10  per  cent 

This  company  also  have  a  paper  mill,  capital 
475,000 ;  employioir  At  present  90  haods  and  will 
very  soon  empk>y  80  more. 


fittriok'  Maaafectnring  Company,  ioeorporatbd 
in  1888,  capital  8152,000 ;  Ofiierates  4000  spindles 
and  146  looms ;  consumes  about  1,000  bales  M*- 
ion  annually,  idiich  produces  about  1,000,000 
yards  ckAh;  emptoys  200  hands.     But  lately 

S>De  into  openAoa,  and  have  not  3ret  declared  a 
vidend. 

Mechanics'  Manofhcturing  Conkpany,  ineoitKK 
mted  i»18^  capital  8125,000;  operates  4000 
spindles  and  154  looms ;  will  consume  when  in  fbll 
operation  about  700  bafes  cotton  annually,  which 
will  pradttoe  1,000,000  jrards  doth ;  ertiploys  180 
hands,  fiat  lately  gone  into  operation  and  has 
not  declared  a  dIvidMid. 

ReeapitQlation:  the  whole  amount  of  capital  is 
8772,000;  operates  20,000  spindles  and  670  looms, 
consomes  5,500  bales  (cotten  anaua^y,  which  pten 
duee  about  8,850,000  yards  of  cloth  and  5)10,009 
lbs.  of  vams ;  employs  !000  hands,  whose  wagtis 
exoeeed  fftSOfiOO.  Coasumes  for  machinery  and 
Mghtt,  about  5,000  galloas  of  oil  and  1000  batrehi 
dear  for  sistng. 
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paaSBBVAVtoir  op  Tita  t^ol^Ai^; 

One  ean  fbrni  something  of  aa  estimalebow  e)r- 
tensively  the  potato  enters  into  use  os  atr  arrtefe  of 
food  among  the  American  people,  i>oai  tbeeoaib 
alakiu  wafaear  fh>m  all  parts  of  the  eountrjr,  or  aC 
least  with  very  few  exceptions,  of  the  partial  fhll«- 
ore  of  that  erop  thfe  present  season^  We  frequently 
hear  people  when  instituting  a  comparison,  between 
that  root  and  bread,  declare  they  would  sooneir 
part  with  their  wheat  bread,  than  with  their  potato; 
and  these  aro  not  the  poorer  classes,  but  respecta*- 
ble  wealthy  peopte.  Now,  though  we  do  hot  car- 
ry our  affMtmn  to  this  esculent  as  &r  as  this,  yet 
an  are  <<flfee  to  acknowledge"  that  a  good  potato  is 
a  good  thing,  and  an  inferior  one,  the  womt  of 
bad  things.  An  anripe  or  disftotive  potato,  is  one 
of  the  most  indigestible  and  unwholnaaie  Icinds 
of  aliments  that  can  be  taken  into  the  stomachy  if 
indeed' these  isany  aliment  about  it  at  all ;  and 
iVom  the  specimens  we  have  seen  at  numerous  ta^ 
Ues  this  veer,  we  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the 
cases  of  Alness  that  have  been  charged  open  hot 
weather,  bad  water^  inafarui.  and  a  variety  of 
other  things,  aia  justiv  due  to  tne  swallowing  pota^ 
toes  as  hard  and  as  heavy,  as  well  as  about  the 
sise  of  ounce  balls. 

The  potato,  in  its  or^nal  oncttTtftated  state, 
is  decidedly  poisoneut ;  and  whenever  ft  is  used  iti 
an  irm>ertect  or  unripe  state,  the  result  is  not  wide- 
ly difierent  now.  Owing  most  likely  to  the  hot 
dfy  weather,  potatoes,  this  year,  are  generally  of 
an  infbrior  quality^  and  hence  more  pains  and  care 
should  be  taken  in  selecting  those  intended  fbr 
fbod,'and  greater  attention  paid  to  preserving 
them,  than  in  years  like  the  last,  when  among 
thousands  of  bushelb  there  was  scareely  a  defisc- 
tive  one.  Ireland,  on  the  other  side  of  me  Atlan- 
tic, and  Nova  Scotia  on  this  skle,  are  the  most  ce- 
lebrated lor  the  excellence  of  their  potatoes,  and 
both  have  a  teropereture  comparaiively  low,  and  an 
atmosphere  moist  and  humid.  If  such  a  climate 
and  temperature  is  required  fbr  the  perfbction  of 
this  root,  will  not  the  not  weather  we  have  had 
the  prsseat  year,  aecouot  most  satisfiMStorilSr  iot  its 
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little  Ttlnei  and  also  dkow  why  ils  growtli  k  im- 
IRMitble  in  our  moraflou^em  italet,  or  fltiil  oeanr 
the  equinox. 

PoCaloee  almoet  inetineiively  tliun  die  light  and 
air.  TheM  thiogt  $o  iadispeafaUe  to  the  perfee- 
tioD  of  many  other  thioM,  aro  rooit  anjuriooe  to 
the  potato,  and  the  graiM  leeretof  its  pwaerwatioa 
liei  la  the  aMMt  perfect  excloiioa  oftheea  nileot  bat 
active  agenti.  T6  peteeive  tiie  diflefenee  help 
tweeo  root!  espoeeJ,  and  thoee  aeelodedt  we  haw 
only  to  talce  one  whieh  haagrovm  partially  above 
groood,  and  one  that  has  ripened  in  lie  proper  plaoe. 
The  one  will  be  green  on  the  exteiior,  hard,  liea* 
vy,  and  bitter  in  the  interior,  while  the  other  will 
-be  of  the  natural  color,  fiiriHaoeoue,  and  tee  flavor^ 
ed.  Faroieri  ehould  takeietione  from  theee  iaM, 
and  conform  their  practice  to  the  teaehiagc  ei^  na* 
tuie.  In  finsland  and  Scotland,  where  OMMteeriouc 
4)omplainte  nave  ariaen  thtn  the  fiiilareo  of  the 
planted  tabem,  it  is  acknowledged  by  all,  thai 
j«ote  whwh  are  allowed  to  reawin  in  the  groaad 
durini^  the  winter  never  fail  of  vegetatirtg,aod 
that  thoee  ceeared  by  pitting  are  more  likely  to 
eoeceed  than  thoee  piiit  into  cellan,  and  thiw  par- 
tiaHv  evpoeed  to  light  tmd  air. 

The  BKiet  comaMMi  method  of  preierving  pota- 
toee  ie  to  pat  them  Into  bine  in  ttie  cellar,  where 
th^  are  left  without  any  covering  or  other  prepar- 
atioa,  and  need  ai  wanted,  ft  is  afaw  eMomaiy 
'to  get  in  ae  little  dirt  with  them  ae  pemible,  and 
one  vtandard  of  good  farming  haa  been  thedaaa 
•tate  of  a  farmer's  potatoes  when  depositod  in  his 
cellar.  For  the  reasons  given  above,  an^  from  oar 
-own  expeneace,  we  thinic  both  these  modes  of  se- 
curing potatoes,  or  preparing  them,  erroneous.  If 
put  into  bins,  they  should  be  covered  as  closely  as 
possible  from  light  and  air;  and  if  there  is  dirt 
enough  thrown  into  the  bin  to  completely  fill  ail 
t^  interstices  between  them,  so  much  the  better 
ibr  the  roots.  It  has  been  recommended  by  soom 
potato  growers,  and  the  practioe  is  fbunded* in  rea- 
son, to  line  the  sides  of  the  bins  with  itirf!  the 
Jowersides  placed  inwards,  and  when  the  bin  was 
filled,  to  cover  it  closely  in  the  same  way,  and  with 
the  same  material. 

Owinff  to  the  severity  of  oar  winters,  potatoes 
cannot  be  aUowed  to  remain  where  they  grow ; 
ebe  their  mealiness  and  freshness  would  bie  much 
increased  by  allowing  those  that  asa'to  be  used 
the  coming  season  to  remain  where  they  are  till 
the  spring  opens.  8inoe  this  cannot  be,  the  me- 
■thod  of  preservation  that  approaches  the  nearest 
to  this  will  be  found  the  best^  and  this  friethod 
doubtless  is  pitting,  ores  roost  of  our  formers  term 
it,  burying  la  holes  in  the  field.  In  bufying  in 
this  way  care  should  be  taken  not  to  put  too  many 
in  a  pit,  or,  in  other  words,  not  make  the  heaps  too 
large.  Twenty  or  twenty-five  bushels  is  quite 
enough;  and  some  prefer  even  a  smaller  nonfber. 
•The  cone  should  be  regtilarso  as  to  be  covered 
equally.  The  covering  of  strew  and  earth  first 
put  on  should  not  be  too  thick,  as  otherwise  the 
.roots  will  heat,  and  be  injoied :  but  at  the  latest 
period  allowaole,  the  thickness  of  the  covering 
ehould  be  increased  so  as  efifectually  to  prevent 
freezing.  In  covering  potatoes  in  the  fail,  it  siMNiki 
be  remembered  that  Uie  great  object  of  the  first 
covering,  is  simply  to  exclude  air  and  light,  and 
preserve  them  from  rain  or  unfavorable  weather, 
and  the  last  covering  is  the  one  to  be  relied  on  as 
a defisoce  against  the  keat.    If  tberoeteare  dug 


and  pitted  immediately,  vriiheot 
posure,  and  if  the  groiind  and  the  process  of  coi 
mg  is  preperiy  aeleeled  and  perlocnied,  the  pota- 
toes will  come  oat  in  the^pring,hi  excellent  or- 
der rather  improved  than  delerioraled  by  tiieir 
winter's  keeping. 

Fermera  who  are  in  the  habit  of  making  their 
pork  from  potatoes,  or  feeding  them  extensively  te 
their  stockf  will  ondoubiedty  see  the  propriety 
flom  the  present  high  prices,  of  aortmg  their  roots 
more  carefully  than  tney  have  faitheiio  done,  ia 
ofriertosell,  or  preserve,  as  many  as  poasiUe.  The 
apprehended  scareity  of  this  root  will  also  prompt 
tothiscourre;  and  ohouUiadttceall  to  adopt  the 
best  and  most  eflfeetual  roeasores  to  pfeswve 
throogfa  the  winter  uniiMored,  or,  if  poosible,  im- 
proved, this  root  on  which  so  nmny  rely  Isr 
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To  ftt  BMor  of  ftt  Flnawi' 

CVi^Ofi,  iVensssiofMl  Cb.  Nov.  15,  MS. 

I  have  had  it  in  contemplation  for  aeveral 
to  address  3roa  a  iew  IhieBf  on  ihe  state  of  the 
crops  of  otir  coumv ;  but  delayed  doing  so^  antM 
this  time,  so  as  to  be  able  to  aoeeitiMi  more  cer- 
tainly and  distinctly  their  real  state  and  eooditioii. 
We  are  generally  very  apt  to  over-estiiiHife  oor 
crops;  it  is  not  sidRB,  thersiere,  to  judge  ihem  until 
they  are  got  in,  vrfaen  aometfaing  Kke  oeriainty 
may  be  arrived  at.  The  com  crop  (the  stapte  of 
our  countv)  has  been  hoimed,  or  neariy  so ;  and 
fh>m  the  best  information  1  can  get,  alter  diligeot 
inquiry  of  the  most  intetllgeiit  of  oor  fanaere,  and 
from  my  own  personal  ol»ervation,  1  think  I  any 
safely  say  that  it  is  fully,  if  not  over  on  averaire 
one.  The  proepect  at  one  period  was  exceedingly 
gloomy  and  unpromising;  but,  thanks  to  the 
Author  of  all  good,  our  dismal  .'brebodinga  have 
been  scattered  to  the  winda. 

The  truck  crops  of  the  river  farms  have  also 
yielded  well,  ainl  sold  well.  I  cannot  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  sweet^poteto,  which  may  be  josdy 
reeked  next  in  importance  to  the  com  crop,  hai 
been  altogether  as  prodoctive  as  in  former  yean ; 
but,  consmering  all  things,  it  has  been  a  fair  yiekl, 
and  is  generally  a  source  of  much  revenue  to  the 
coonty.  It  comes,  too,  at  a  very  convenient  time, 
to  pay  texes,  and  to  keep  the  sherifl^  at  a  reapecta- 
ble  distance* 

It  has  been  eetimaled  by  competent  judges, 
that  the  refuse,  or,  if  I  myay  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, the  ofial  of  an  acre  of  suitable  land,  weU 
cultivated  in  sweet  potetoes.  is  wonh  as  much  as 
the  same  quantity  of  land  would  produce  in  com 
— ^n  acre  of  good  and  suitable  land  will  make,  in 
a  tolerable  .season,  one  hundred  and  twenty  boab- 
els  marlutabU  potetoes,  which,  at  fifty  cents  per 
bushel,  (and  for  two  years  the  price  has  ranged 
from  fifty-five  to  seventy-five  cents,)  would  be 
sixty  doilars-^certaiiily  a  very  handsome  pro6t, 
admitting  tin  refuse  or  olfal  part  of  the  crop  to  l»o 
as  valuable  as  supposed. 

The  water-melon  crop  is  also  entitled  to  a  pans 
ing  notice.  It  is  one  that  is  easilv  culiivaied.  quick 
over,  often  very  profitable,  and  has  been  paitteu- 
lariy  so  this  year.    A  gentleaan  told  me  that  be 
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Mid  from  tmrelT^  aorea  of  laiid  B^ven  hundnd  and 
JUfydoUars  worth ;  and  1  thtok  it  very  protmble 
that  othefB  did  eqaally  a»  well,  if  not  betten 

Cotton  as  a  sate  crop  has  been  almost  abandon- 
ed in  our  county.  The  lovir  price  and  ihe  unsuita- 
blene$8  of  our  climate  to  its  production,  t  have  no 
doubt,  will  uitimatel^r  drive  it  back  to  the  more 
genial  find  sunny  regions  of  the  south. 

It  may  probably  excite  the  risible  faculties  of 
the  large  wheat  growers  and  tobacco  planters  of 
the  upper  regions  of  our  country^  to  hear  us  low- 
laodera  prating  about  our  sweet  potatoes,  water- 
melons, and  other  small  matters :  but  whilst  we 
are  permitted  to  enjoy  the  valuable  profits  arising 
from  their  culture,  and  the  oysters  to  boot,  they 
are  perfectly  welcome  to  the  full  benefit  of  the 
laugh. 

When  I  commenced  this  letter,  I  did  not  design 
to  go  further  than  simply  to  give  you  a  statement 
of  the  condiiion  of  our  crops;  but  having  a  little 
•pace  leA,  1  will  say  a  few  words  more.  The 
science  of  agriculture,  the  natural  employment  of 
man,  seems  to  be  making  rapid  strides  towards 
improvement  in  many  parts  of  our  country,  and  I 
hope  I  may  (without  the  imputation  of  boasting,) 
be  permitted  to  sa^,  that  lew  regions  are  more 
afive  to  the  ^treat  improvements  of  the  age  than 
the  county  of  Nansemond.  Her  citizens,  after 
slumbering  for  ages,  over  almost  unrivalled  ad- 
vantages, have  at  last  roused  up  from  their  lethar- 
IKy»  aiMi  seem  disposed  to  appreciate  and^  to  profitjbv 
tfie  many  advantages  that  surround  them.  With 
a  climale  nild  and  tenperale,  a  tolerably  good 
soil,  and  a  vast  abundance  of  all  the  elements  ne- 
cessary to  make  it  permanently  rich  and  fertile,  and 
a  convenient  and  ready  market  lor  every  species 
of  produce,  down  to  the  ver^  smallest  article, 
SMiraly,  her  citizens  have  every  mducement  to^^gp 
ahead  "  in  that  career  of  improvemeat,  which  is 
abroad  in  the  land. 

We  have  established  an  agricultural  society,  in 
tlie  nettfaborhood  of  Chuckatuck,  and  placM  at 
its  head  one  of  our  most  intelligent  and  enterpris- 
ing flurmers.  It  is  the  first  society  of  the  kind  that 
ever  had  existence  la  our  ooanty*  They  are  gena- 
lally  the  harbingers  of  improvement  and  useful- 
nesi^  bv  the  tmhj  whiea  they  excite  and  the 
vnmJbh  information  which  thev  collect  and  dis- 
aeminata.  Joshua  AI.  HAaaaLL. 

[  We  entirely  agree  with  our  correspondent  in 
his  high  estimaiioB  of  the  advantages  of  the  lands 
of  Nansemond.  We  have  long  entertained  the 
opinioD,  that  if  a  single  pt^liminary  improvement 
were  made,  these  lands  woald  be  among  the  best 
aituated  in  theU.  States,  for  desirable  residence, 
lR>r  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  comlorts  and  many 
<of  the  luxuries  of  life-4br  agricultural  profit— and 
particolarly  for  increafting  that  profit  by  cheap  fer- 
tilization. The  one  great  improvement  which  we 
deem  so  desirable,  is  to  eat  every  mill-dam,  and 
dry  every  mill-poad  in  the  county  and  Its  vicinity. 
That  one  improvement,  by  adding  to  health,  phy- 
aieal  power,  and  happiness,  would  double  the 
value  and  the  income  dTthe  lands,  and  even  make 
meal  itself  cheaper,  by  increasing  the  com.— Ed. 
FAa.  Rao. 


PfOB  the  Sflk  Slower.    • 
•ILK*CULTVaB. 

MeuTB.  EdUon^The  worms  of  my  aeeond 
feeding  have  just  done  winding.  They  are  the 
two  crop  variety,  and  wero  produced  from  worms 
M  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  season,  exclusively  on 
the  white  or  Italian  mulberry,  of  four  or  Ave  sum- 
mers' growth.  They  did  well,  but  the  exjiense 
BRd.lrouble  of  colleciing  leaves  was  great,  and 
the  oooosas  small.  But  my  second  crap,  as  be- 
fore stated^  the  product  of  these  first  worms,  fed 
entirely  oo  the  moras  multieaulis,  of  but  one  sum- 
mer's growth,  and  made  cocoons  a  third,  or  at. 
least  a  fourth  larger,  and  more  in  proportion  to 
the  worms  hatched.  Their  being  longer  going. 
through  the  various  stages,  was  owing  to  the  late 
cool  weaKher. 

Alter  my  first  crop  of  worms  had  dep^ited 
their  eggs,  I  removed  them  to  an  ice-house,  which 
18  necessary  only  to  produce  simultaneous  hatch-  . 
ingi  In  a  few  days  they  wore  brought  out  u>  the 
warm  air,  and  as  the  young  ones  came  they 
were  separated  from  the  eggs,  and  removed  to 
the  feeding  shelves,  by  means  of  leaves  cut  in 
saiall  strips,  to  which  they  immediately  adhered. 
In  this  #ay  each  day's  hatching  mav  m  removed 
to  the  shelves  allotted  them,  and  kept  separate 
with,.gceat  feciiity.  The  advantm  of  keeping 
the  worms  of  each  day's  hatching  oy  themselves* 
is  areat.  Ailer  being  removed,  they  are  suffierea 
toMed  QA  the  shelves  lor  a  week  or  ten  days,  aA 
ter  which  hurdles  of  netting  are  placing  above 
them,  over  which  ftesh  leaves  are  sprinUed,  to 
which  they  immediately  attach  themselves,  if 
done  in  the  morning,  or  when  they  have  eaten 
theic  previous  Ibod.  Afier  this  they  are  regulariy 
cleaned,  ky  means  of  the  hurdle,  each  suc^eding 
day  until  they  commence  risina.  As  fer  as  my 
experience  extends,  I  can  sav  mat  the  worm  ap- 
pears to  prefer  this  leaf  to  aU  others,  is  less  liable 
to  disease,  grows  larger,  and  produees  larger  co- 
coons. Jambs  fi.  Hoopaa; 

jiUenimmi,  N.  JT.,  Oct.  fi,  1838. 


Fnm  Uie  Bilk  Grower. 
MBMOVUIO  HULBSaaY  TABIMI. 

Jdulberry  trees  which  are  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
ground  ^fere  winter  can  be  plouahed  up  easily 
and  expeditiously.  Attach  two  horses  to  the 
plou^,  one  before  the  other;  turn  a  furrow  fiom 
one  side  of*  the  row  of  trees,  then  run  the  plough 
on  the  opposite  side  under  the  roots.  They  can 
then  be  removed  by  the  hands  without  injury  to 
the  plant.  Ten  thousand  can  be  taken  up  in  this 
way  ia  an  hour. 


Pien  Um  BUae  Ftamer. 
SOUP. 

Soup  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and,  to  some  pa- 
lates,, the  most  agreeable  dish  tnatcan  be  set  upon 
a  table,  and  the  following  Is  the  most  convenient 
way  of  preparing  it  we  know  of.  After  takiiig 
your  meat,  potatoes  and  cabbage  from  the  pot, 
put  into  the  liquor  a  little  thickening  of  meal  or 
flour,  previously  stirred  up  in  eokl  water,  and  let 


m 


VAiiirttirff^-  MBoisTirK. 


[iitkf 


it  \m\  «p^  and  yon  have  a  loup  that  is  ■oporior  to 
the  best  French  cookery*  It  is  a  great  waste  to 
throw  away  the  l4<)uor  in  which  meat  and  vegeta- 
bles have  been  beiM. 


MOmrRLY    OOKMBBCIAI*   mBrOBtfl 


*  •• 


Markets  have  UDdet|(one  Kttle  ebanga  iinnig 
the  oMMith.  Wheat  and  flour  commewi  nearlr 
the  same  prices  as  in  Oetober.  The  fdHatr  1,0» 
to  1,79  per  bushel ;  the  latter  8  to  8,20*  jMer  bafrel. 
The  avera^  of  wheat  \n  England  cominued  ta 
decfina,  until  the  duty  reached  nearly  ^  shilllngB 
per  quarter^  but  at  latest  dates  prices  were  a^un 
advaocii^ ;  and  durinff  the  winter,  whilstthe  fial* 
tie  is  closed  by  icae,  it  Is  probable  the  stoppage  of 
saoplies  from  thenee  may  cause  the  di^y  to  ra> 
cede  agahi  to  its  minimank  The  recelpto  of  flouf 
nt  New  York  ffom  the  west  have  been  about  the 
same  as  last  year;  but  these  wilt  now  ceato  antit 
the  spring,  when  the  supply  wUI  be  very  laoje. 
Indian  com  has  fallen  to  M)  ets.  per  bushel.  To- 
bacco continued  to  advance  in  England  until  the 
price  reached  6dk  to  ISd.— embracingeommonleaf 
to  fine  strips }  and  in  our  markets,  priciS  range 
from  87  to  §19— InckMling  infetior  higs  t*  ^aod 
•lenmeid.    Soarcaly  any  of  the  old  crop  remaias 

......  rj\ 


to  be  brought  to  market;  and  the  noeipla  of  new 
are  confined  chiefly  to  primings  and  floolcan.  The 
high  piiee  inducing  the  plantem  lo  save  what 
has  generaliy  been  worthless. 

The  new  cotton  of  Virginia  and  North  Caroli- 
na is  of  inierior  quality,  and  the  quantity  iar  short 
of  an  average  crop;  it  sells  at  10  to  11^  ets.,  while 
old  commands  11  to  12^  cts.  Prices  abroad  are 
well  sustained,  considenng  the  great  increase  of 
supply.  Few  droves  of  bogs  have  arrived;  and 
the  price  is  89,50  to  810  per  100  Ibe.  Exchange 
on  London  91  to  10  premium.  X. 

Nov.  28,  1838. 


p&AiTTiHO  raurr  tr 


Prooiibe  Malae 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  proper  time 
lor  planting  fruit  seeds  and  nuts  o€  all  Kinds  is  the 
^11,  or  at  any  rate  the  seeds  should  b^  soflered  to 
freese  in  the  ground  during  the  winter.  Hie  ac- 
tion of  the  frost  cracks  the  hardshell  and  gives 
the  sprout  an  opportunity  to  grow.  It  is  some- 
times the  case  that  the  frost  is  not  safficiendy  se- 
vere to  crack  the  shell  of  hard  nuts,  aueh  as  wa/- 
nuts,  oilnuts  peach  stones,  Itc  lo  such  caw 
they  should  be  taken  up  in  the  spring  aod  the 
sheli  cracked,  care  being  taken  not  to  broiK  or  Id- 
jfire  the  meat,  apd  then  plant  them  when  your 
wish  them  to  remain. 


TtMemfCMUe9U9iOfjntnmer9^  MUgUMer^  J^.  •,  V%l.  tV. 
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I.  The  Farmera'  RegiiUr  ii  pubKihed  in  Koatbtj;  >u«b«ni  attt  Iwge  ocUto  P>gei 

vered.  kt  $i  a  yev — pajable  in  adTanco.    Or  three  new  ■atwcribcn,  by  leDdiDg  their 

time  to  the  editor,  free  or - 


pubKihed  in  Koatbtj;  Kuabeni  ef  >4  Iwge  octavo  pagei  each,  and  me*8*  ci 

m  adrancfl.    Or  three  new  aatwcritMn,  by  aeDdiDE  their  namu  and  $10  tit  ww 

r  poitage,  and  of  every  other  dadactioii  from  tba  amoua^aball  receive  Iheir  eopinjbr 


.__r,*faaUbav«themibr  910. 

IL  The  riikofloMof  pajneutifn-iDbtcriptkiBs,  wtuchbave  been  prt^rly  eommitted  to  the  aaiKwIs 
lue  bandf  of  a  poatnaater,  ii  auumed  by  tbe  editor-  Ali.  xaii.  r»tuKnn  hd*t  a>  lujDa  iw  nana,'  «x 
cSECKS.  KiTHEK  OF  irKciK-PATiKO  BAXXi,  Ok  oTUxawiix  Or  iA»  T«Ltni  IN  TiBSinul;  and  tlxm,  and 
■U  other  lelten,  (except  mcb  at  contain  articlei  for  publieatioQ,)  nntt  b«  roeT  »<!>. 
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published,  it  wiUI>a  taken  as  a  eonlinuance  ibr  asothsryaar.  Sabaoripliona  mart  commenca  with  the  begiii- 
ninr  of  lome  one  volume,  audviiH  not t>e  takenfoi'lsaBlfaaiiayear'BpQbllcatioi.  • 
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btfim  tht  tMM  of  it*  teemd  nunwr,  aiki  witlunt 
credited  for  their   five    copies  for   the  year   u 
Thil  privlleee,  of  course,  ceases,  foreach  volume, 
DM  it,  teAo  M  indtbUdJor  aprectout  year,  unless  hi) 


ID  diretfl}/  to  ike  iditor,  at  any  om  t. 


Ntm  CondUion,  <tfftrtdfar  tht  7tK  vi 


tmat  catuing  Mf  duuvt  for  pottage  or  agtntj/,  (btU  be 
«  pBid  for— thus  rsducme  the  price  to  '94  ibr  ehch. 
:,  u  nran  ta  its  Ind  number  u  issued— and  no  MbMriber  mb 


Ml  only.  W-  TO  CKASJE  ON  JANUARY  1,  IQW. 


Jauuaty  I,  18>9;  aecompaQied  hy 
......  or  his  own  payment  for  voltuie  7, 

lobscnbera;  (he  jSmr  eopitf,  of  tlial  ealiimt  oHlg,  bemg  tbna  iuppUCd  tar 


I  aa  iacaned  and  due  in  advance,  and  for  a  year's  pnblka- 
id  paid  for  in  advance  for  tliat  shorter  time,  wlien  ao  or- 


..  .'lo/tJb-eeneuisu&icriien,  for  volume?,  at  any  one  time  previous      ..  ^  _. 

a  posT-rAiD  carrtnt  batik  nolt,  or  ehiAfor  ten  dt^lan,  shall  have  credit  for  his  own 
inaddilioo  to  that  for  the  three  •       -         ...  ...... 

Gtvtral  Regulation*  aiopttd  by  thi  EdUorial  Convtntion, 
The  foilowlnff  resolutions  of  the  Editorial  ConientloD  of  Virginia,  will  hereader  form  part  of  the  Cetrfi 
tlons  of  the  Farmers'  Rensler,  and  will  be  strictly  ot—-^ 

1.  "AUsubscriptions  ■nallhereafterbecootidered 
tton,  unless  specially  ordered  for  a  ihortei 

2.  "No  publication  shall  be  sent  to  the  order  of  any  new  and  unknown  subscriber,  unless  paid  forin  advante, 
or  satisfactory  reference  be  made  to  soma  known  and  aceaesibta  person  in  regaid  tolbe  luhsciiber  at  his  nsT.' 
ineot.  But,  in  case  of  an  order  for  apublication,  without  payment,  from  anew  subscriber  wbo  is  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  conditions,  a  single  number  laay  be  sent,  contaitdns,  or  accompanied  by,  a  copy  of  this 
regulation. 

1.  "The  names  of  sll  subscribers,  whose  ability  to  pay  may  be  unknown  to  the  publisher,  and  who  mtif  re- 
main  indebted  on  open  account  at  Uie  end  of  two  yean,  from  the  time  when  tbe  advanced  payment  waa  doe, 
shall  be  erased  from  the  list  of  BubEcribeia."        [JI«foiiitin>t  of  tlu  Ediiortal  CoiaenlioR  of  Va. 
April  IZlh,  18S8. 


CHINESE 

MORUS  MULTICAULISj  &,c. 


FLUBHIira,  V.  TOKK. 

M,000  splendid  treea  of  On  ge- 
iiine  Moras  Multicaulis  kie  yet  rc- 
.  ^ning  for  sale  at  moderate  [oice* 
.  according  to  their  site— and  alio  cut- 
k  tings  of  the  same.  None  of  .the 
f  hunJng  kind  are  sold  at  this  estab- 
I  lishment.  Also  S0,000  trees  of  the 
>  splendid  Moras  Expsnsa,  which  has 
I  very  large  leaves,  greatly  loved  by 
i  the  worm;  it  i*  very  nardy,  and 
Ticlda  silk  of  the  first  excellence.  A  great  aupply  of 
the  Morelti  or  Alpine  Mulbeny,  the  Canton,  Dandolo, 
BrooBsa,  Asiatic,  Pynimidalis,  Rose  of  Lombardy, 
Moriu  Alata,  and  other  varieties- also  froit  and  oma- 
mentel  trees,  plants  and  seeds  of  every  kind,  and  an 
immense  atock  of  butbont  flower  roots,  jnst  arrived 
from  Hotbnd.  Silk  worms'  eggs  of  every  kind  at  the 
lowest  piices;  and  Whit:  Italian,  Canton,  and  Horet- 
ti  or  A^ae  mDlberry  seeds  in  any  qnantily.  The 
Morus  Mutttcanli*  trees  i«iaed  bera  nave  one-thbd 
mora  jesBts  and  huda  than  Mutbem  treea,  and  of 
conrae  are  worth  M  pat  oent.  more  for  propagation; 
and  the  wMd  beoomea  at  tnature  and  perfect  on  the 
hii^  expoMd  podtfon  oar  Bunaiie*  o^enpy,  aa  at  any 
plaee  in  Iha  union— alao  Fruit  and  Omanenta]  Treea, 
BqIImmIi  Rmtt,  Orean  House  Plaoti,  and  aeeda  of  all 
Undi  for  sale  in  large  or  small  parcels.  Priced  cata- 
bgoei  will  be  tent  to  every  applkan^  and  otdtn  by 


mail  will  be  executed  with  as  much  preciekm  aod  de- 
spatch at  If  the  purehaters  were  preseirt,  and  will  be 
packed  fo  as  to  be  tent  to  the  remotest  region  with 
"fttj-  WM.  PEIMCE  kBOWS. 

Daceiaber] — xSn 


The  tubacribera  have  aiacieiated 
tbemselvea,  for  the  jpnrpote  of  cob- 
docUng  a  Halbeny  nuiMry  and  tbe 
Silk  Bearing  Business,  to  be  done  at 
Bellona  Araenal,  Iti  Chesterfield  Co., 
under  the  firm  of  itANDOLPB, 
PLEASANTS  b  CLABEE,  where 
next  season  tliey  will  be  prepirtd  lo 
purchase  Coeoona,    Alter  next  seft- 

son  they  expect  to  Iw  enabled  to  for- 

fTOweis  of  Silk  with  Silk-worm  Eggt  of  tbe 
most  approved  kinds,  that  they  have,  with  much  diilB- 
cui^,  procured  for  their  own  use  for  next  aeMon. 
They  are  pleased  lo  inform  the  public  that  they  have 

1  dig  ttiv'icvtdl  an  aasistant,  who  wiH  realde 

la,  and  who  is  thoroaghly  acquainted  with  the 
care  <d'  the  Worm,  in  all  its  stages,  foeding,  lu.  at 
well  at  with  tbe  structure  of  tbe  newest  and  meat  ap- 
prored  Cocooneries,  makiw  Bilk  Beeli,IteeGng  ffie 
SUk,  Ik.  of  whom  every  inlnmafion  can  tw  {WDcuied, 
fff'  Each  of  us  hare  other  eatabliifameDts  thin  the 
ntnt  ooe  at  Bellona— these  wiU  be  condncted  m  our 
iHoper  names.  TH.  M:  RAIfDOT.PH, 

TH.  8.  PLEASAPnraC 
HENBT  CLABKE. 
Leltert  directed  (o  Powell's  Tarem  P.  0.,  Oooeh- 
land  Censty,  Ta.  will  meet  doe  attentiao. 

RA)iDOU>H,  PLEABAHTB  Ic  CLAltXf. 
BcUooa,  Dee.  1— Imnti 


.1W<c<i  94  Owtiierttu  i  U  $he  Farmer*'*  J 


All  pftamit  wh«  may  Jetirc  to 
tir.irtow  "f  Itie  rurmw*'  Ilm»trr.  mu< 
ita  onhir  fcr  nubMRptlani  en  tlia  Irnu*  I 
>n«c  thai  ilay.  ThalcondiUoa  iaa^iln  r 


era  n«TK<M4  wfll  b>  t/btyci.  which  I*  mall*il.  oi 
'pntOtttwd  tlow,  fiH-  tlie  Ux  lime,  B««  "  C«n«ctl  I 


The  prlnling  or  No.  I 
„  tbt  lul  i>f  J«no«T.  1  , 
Ant.  u  barelolDrv.  ThI*  cbtn^  will  make  each  volume  bsgin  and  tai  willi  (he  year,  in  irlricb  IhtfSMj 
obvioB*  anil  important  advantage* ;  (nd  will  also  make  the  date  cf  each  monthljr  htimbrr  sgrre  htfitt  ir'*'^ 
Ihooe  of  ill  comDninicatiotuana  albcr  coiiteula. 

Kiimben  l«a  and  «le*vn  or  tliia  voliiiii*,  will  contain  tli*  Ual  F.ngliuli  ii: 
CtiemittrT,'  in  toiMt'O"' ""d,  Uimfere.  will  b«  mallet]  at  onfe.  (Ilie  Iwu  ■ 
cooiM  of  DenmbrT.    Nombpr  twelve  will  ajijiaar  January  I.  or  as  aoon  llin. 
be  completed  and  attached,  whieh  will  rloie  tnilun*  tat.    The  tam»  due  h-. 
(u  uiaid)  on  >h>  cover  ol'  numbe;  tvrelve.     11 1.  boned  QmI  tli*  next  eiiIV.'j< 
indebted  for  two  entire  pueed  years,  at  lohiinM.  vM  not  c«ii»  u  many  Ir  • 
oT  ai  much  Dnnev.  already  deapente.  u  did  :hc  eneurei  ol  tlia  ImI  year 
adapted,  (and  faitlifnily  complied  wilh  accordio):  1° 'he  role  at  Ibc  EdilnM..' 
names  would  sUll  have  gneed  our  lis!,  and  lent  lo  it  eomnchapiiarent  >lrfri|.-ii 
mlcht  ceervyearba  Increaiing  in  siie,  Ibe  piiblicaliun  mi^l  be  in  rael  tcri-ii' 

andMtineaon.     If  tbie  publication  ia,  indcrd,  to  tlnk,  *•  an  manf  nlhera  haw  duiin,  un  Mcouiit  vl  tbi 
quencr  of  its  debtora,  *o  be  fl :  bul  il  ebiill  not  meet  that  late  wilh  an  annually  gtowing  linl  of 
lubMnben. 

ERASED  SUBSCRIBKBS  OF  F,\  i^ 

After  the  order  of  the  KdltoHal  Coi,. , 
of  auhacribew  whose  ability  lo  pay  «m  ii  i 
yean  or  more,  and  ■lleraeveralinoremt'ii; 

one  to  obeeiTc  and  know  (he  canee  of  111'-  J  _  .„__ 

^nt  to  every  debtor,  then,  or  in  •  previoim  j-w,  -»  Friii.,i,l,  n.-coTiii^^hjP'l  bj-  h 
uioiil  bills,  ot  nolicps  ol  amount!  due,  ten(  previouely  lo  every  one  an  t^ntire  year  in  anear,  • 
lioen  eeul  lo  each  of  thee*  panons  at  leatl  ooee.  and  genrnlty  twice,  in  every  previau*  jrcaiof  U 


To  arreere  of  siibii^riplion,  due  fot  Vol 
"Pbtbmbvbq,  Va..  Mat  I«.  IM 


T.  h'dimn.1  Hvjfin, 

of  FAHMERS-  REGIsy^g, 


itnuvdilallDijuencii 

Of  u 
thebilUsent.    Wenowsi 

whether  wo  we  not  now  fully  juMiSed  in  resoilingto  onyreini'i:\ 
even  though  i(  ahoiild  be  to  Mil  the  debta,  by  name,  and  upon  > 
But  before  taking  that  courae,  the  lists  are  offered  privately  (o  c>   ' 
tbetn,  and  to  moke  oS^ca  for  the  eame.    The  Hale  have  the  o-ixii'--  ■  ■ 
couDtry.anda  very  large  propoHion  of  all  Ihe  nainea  are  doubtli^e;?  <il  iitiiviily  ll'^■(><.ln■lb 
hanonble  sad  correct  men  m  all  their  dealintn,  exccpl  w ifli  editon.  wlioae  clainm.  by  eoncw 
to  be  put  on  a  dilfarent  fooling,  and  construE'd  by  a  dilferent  moni  aenM.  from  those  of  all  M 
Travelling  coUeclon,  or  other  penona  disposed  lo  buy,  an>  invited  lo  call  at  the  olllce 
Reeieter,  and  examine  the  liala  of  crated  aubiiTibcn.  f, 

NovsMeKBJ),  1B3«. 


it. 


A  BSOHTHLT  FDBUO  ATIO  V, 
Bevatea  to  the  UnprortnteHt  of  the  Fratxttei 


SVFPORT  OF  THE  UTTEBESTS  OF  Ji01tMCUl^TVXB, 


BDHCItD    RDrpIK,  EDITOR  AND    PROPRIETOa. 


Vol.  VL— Noa.  10  &  11. 


And  b*  (HV  It  ro(  hk  opinion, "  UiM  whiwHi  coBld  maka  two  «vi  or nn, « two  lilidM  of  (HM,  10 
oc  ground  nlKre  only  nna  grair  iHlbca,  *auM  dmcva  batwt  at  m--*'-^  aad  do  BOn  imnllal  1 1 
uy,  Ihu  Ilia  wbolu  wmee  ml  poUUcUmi  yal  tofichar." 


»DBLI8BBD   BT   THE   FSOPRIBTOB, 
1638. 
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AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY : 

BY  SIR  HUMPHRY  DAVY,  Bart.  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  8cc. 


PREFACE 

TO   THE   FIRST   AMERICAN   FRO»I   THE   FIFTH 
AND  I^AST  ENGLISH  EDITION. 

The  text  of  the  last  English  edition  of  Davy's  Ele- 
ments of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  is  precisely  the 
same  with  that  of  1827,  which  received  the  latest  al- 
terations and  improvements  made  by  its  illustrious  au* 
tbor.  But  besides  that  entire  text,  this,  which  will  be 
an  exact  reprint  ot  the  last  London  edition,  has  the 
notes  then  appended  by  the  pen  of  the  author's  brother, 
and  co-laborer  in  chemical  investigation.  Dr.  John 
Davy. 

No  American  edition  of  this  valuable  work  has  been 
published  from  any  later  than  the  first  English;  and 
even  of  those  early  and  imperfect  editions,  few  if  any 
copies  can  now  be  found  for  sale.  The  work,  in  book- 
sellers' phrase,  has  long  been  *'out  of  print;"  and  there 
are  very  few  works  that  so  well  deserve  to  be  reprint- 
ed,  or  are  more  essential  to  the  library  of  every  intel- 
ligent agriculturist. 

It  has  therefore  been  thought  that  it  would  be  an 
acceptable  and  important  service  to  the  readers  of  the 
Farmers'  Register,  to  furnish  them  with  the  last  edition 
of  this  valuable  work,  in  so  cheap  a  form  as  the  pages 
of  this  journal  will  afford. — Ed.  Far.  Reg. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 

In  this  edition,  the  text  of  the  last,  to  which  the 
advertisement  of  the  author  prefixed  refers,  has 
been  scrupulouslv  preserved  unaltered.  The  only 
liberty  I  have  taKen  has  been  in  adding  a  few  foot 
notes,  at  the  request  of  the  publishers,  chiefly  re- 
lating to  facts  ascertained  since  1826. 

John  Davy. 

Fort  Pittj  OuUham,  Nov.  5,  1835. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FOURTH    EDI- 
TION. 

During  ten  years,  from  1802  to  1812, 1  had  the 
honor,  every  session,  of  delivering  courses  of  lec- 
tares  before  the  Board  of  Agriculture.    I  endeavor- 
ed, at  all  times,  to  follow  in  them  the  progress  of 
Vol.  VI.-73 


discovery;  they  fherefbre  varied  every  year;  and 
since  they  were  first  published  in  1819,  some  con- 
siderable improveroenis  have  been  made  in  chemi- 
cal science,  which  have  rendered  many  alterations 
and  additions  necessary. 

I  am  indebted  for  much  useful  information  to 
many  gentlemen  who  have  endeavored  to  improve 
agriculture,  and  to  apply  scientific  principles  to 
this  most  important  of  the  arts;  of  which  acknow- 
ledgments will  be  found  in  the  body  of  the  work. 
I  hope  there  are  no  omissions  on  this  head;  but 
should  they  exist,  I  trust  they  will  be  attributed  to 
defect  of  recollection,  and  not  to  any  want  of  can- 
dor or  of  gratitude. 

Where  1  have  derived  any  specific  statements 
from  books,  1  have  always  quoted  them;  but  1 
have  not  always  made  references  to  such  doc- 
trines as  are  become  current,  the  authors  of  which 
are  well  known;  and  which  may  be  almost  con- 
sidered as  the  property  of  all  enlightened  minds. 

In  revising  this  work  for  the  fourth  edition,  I 
have  been  fbrcibly  struck  with  its  imperfections, 
and  1  regret  that  1  have  been  able  to  do  so  little  to 
render  it  more  worthy  of  the  approbation  of  those 
readers  for  whom  it  was  designed.  My  object 
has  been  principally  to  dwell  upon  practical  princi- 
ples, and  practical  applications  of  science;  and  it  is 
in  the  farm,  and  not  in  the  laboratory,  that  these 
can  be  put  to  the  test  of  experiment;  and  my  du- 
ties and  pursuits  have  rendered  it  impossible  for 
me  to  do  more  than  point  out  the  path  of  inquiry — 
to  indicate  the  road  to  improvement.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  work  has  been  received,  both  in 
this  country  and  the  continent,  induces  me  to  hope 
that  its  object,  however  humble,  has  been  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  attained,  and  that  it  has  not  been  with- 
out its  utility. 

1  have  retained  an  appendix  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  experiments  on  grasses  instituted  by 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  Woburn,  because  many  of 
these  experiments  are  alluded  to  in  the  body  of  the 
work.  I  am  happy,  however,  to  be  able  to  refer 
my  readers  to  a  much  fuller  and  more  detailed  ac- 
count of  this  subject  of  investigation,  in  a  treatise 
published  by  Mr.  George  Sinclair,  entitled  Jlort. 
Gram.  }V(Aumen8i8f  and  which,  from  the  nature 
of  the  details,  and  the  singular  modesty  and  clear- 
ness with  which  they  are  given,  is  well  worthy 
the  perusal  of  ail  persons  interested  in  agricultural 
pursuits. 

H.  Davy. 

Park  Street,  January  1,  1827. 
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LECTURE  I. 

INTRODUCTIOH.  OBHERAL  VIKW8  OV  THE 
ODJSCT9  or  THB  COUKSB,  AND  OF  THB 
ORDER  IN  WHICH  THEY  ARE  TO  BE  DI8- 
CUSBEO. 

It  is  with  ^reat  pleanare  that  1  receive  the  per- 
misBion  to  address  bo  distinguished  and  enlightened 
an  audience  on  the  subject  of  agricultural  che- 
mistry. 

That  any  ihing  wliich  I  am  able  to  bring  for- 
ward, should  be  thought  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  fioard  of  Agriculture,  I  consider  as  an  honor; 
and  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  my  gratitude,  by 
employing  every  exertion  to  illustrate  this  depHBurt- 
ment  of  knowledge,  and  to  point  out  its  uses. 

In  attempting  these  objects,  the  peculiar  state 
of  the  inquiry  presents  many  difficulties  to  a  lec- 
turer. Agricultural  chemistry  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived a  regular  and  systematic  form.  It  has 
been  pursued  by  competent  experimenters  for  a 
short  time  only:  the  doctrines  have  not  as  yet 
been  collected  into  any  elementary  treatise ;  and 
on  an  occasion  when  I  am  obliged  to  trust  so  much 
10  my  own  arrangements,  and  to  my  own  limited 
information.  I  cannot  but  feel  diflident  as  to  the 
interest  that  may  be  excited,  and  doubtful  of  the 
success  of  the  undertaking.  I  know,  however, 
that  your  candor  will  induce  you  not  to  expect 
any  thing  like  a  finished  work  upon  a  science  as 
yet  in  its  infancy ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  receive 
with  indulgence  the  first  attempt  made  in  this 
country  to  illustrate  it,  by  a  series  of  experi- 
mental demonstrations. 

Agricultural  chemistry  has  for  its  objects  all 
those  changes  in  the  arrangements  of  matter  con- 
nected with  the  growthand  nourishment  oH'  plants ; 
the  comparative  values  of  their  produce  as  food ; 
the  constitution  of  soils;  the  manner  in  which 
lands  are  enriched  by  manure,  or  rendered  fertile 
by  the  different  processes  of  cultivation.  Inqui- 
ries of  such  a  nature  cannot  but  be  interesting  and 
important,  both  to  the  theoretloEil  flgricultorist, 
and  to  the  practical  farmer.  To  the  first  they  are 
necessary  m  supplying  most  of  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  the  theory  of  the  art  depends. 
To  the  second  they  are  useful  in  affording  simple 
and  easy  experiments  for  directing  his  labors, 
and  for  enabling  him  to  pursue  a  certain  and  sys- 
tematic  plan  of  improvement. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  enter  tipon  any  Inves- 
tigation in  agriculture  without  finding  It  connected, 
more  or  less,  with  doctrines  or  elucidations  derived 
from  chemistry. 

If  land  be  unproductive,  and  a  system  of  ame- 
liorating it  is  to  be  attempted,  the  sure  method  of 
obtaining  the  object  is  by  determining  the  cause 
of  its  sterility,  which  must  necessarily  depend 
upon  some  defbct  in  the  const ituton  of^  the  soil, 
which  may  be  easily  discovered  by  chemical  an- 
nly«is. 

Some  lands  of  good  apparent  texture  are  yet 
steril  in  a  high  degree ;  and  common  observaton 
and  common  practice  afford  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  cause,  or  of  remoying  the  effect.  The 
Qpplication  of  chemical  tests  in  such  cases  is  ob- 
vious; for  the  soil  must  contain  some  noxious 
principle,  which  may  be  easily  discovered,  and 
probably  easily  destroyed. 

Are  any  of  the  salu  of  iron  present  1  they  may 


be  deoompiMr^ 

siliceous  sand  ?  thesyeio*.. 

depend  on  the  application  of  clay  ana  ciitc«u«u/««o 

matter.    Is  there  a  defect  of  calcareous  matter? 

the  remedy  is  obvious.    Is  an  excess  of  vegetable 

matter  indicated  1  it  may  be  removed  byUm'ing, 

paring,  and  tmmin^.    Is  there  a  deficiency  of 

vegetable  matter?  it  is  to  be  supplied  by  manure. 

A  question  concerning  the  difiereot  kinds  of 
limestone  to  be  employed  m  cultivation  often  oc- 
curs. To  determine  this  fully  in  the  common 
way  of  experience,  would  demand  a  considerable 
time,  perhaps  some  years,  and  trials  which  mij^rht 
be  injurious  to  crops;  bat  by  simple  chemical 
tests  the  nature  of  a  limestone  is  discovered 
in  a  few  minutes ;  and  the  fitness  of  its  appli- 
cation, whether  as  a  manure  for  diflerent  soils,  or 
as  a  cement,  determined. 

Peat  earth  of  a  certain  consistence  and  compo- 
sition is  an  excellent  manure ;  but  there  are  some 
varieties  of"  peats  which  contain  so  large  a  quantity 
of  ferruginous  matter  as  to  be  absolutely  poi- 
sonous to  plants.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple 
than  the  cnemical  operation  for  determining  the 
nature,  and  the  probable  tises  of  a  subtance  of 
this  kind. 

There  has  been  no  question  on  which  more  dif- 
ference of  opinion  has  existed,  than  that  of  the 
state  in  which  manure  ought  to  be  ploughed  into 
the  land ;  whether  recent,  or  when  it  has  gone 
through  the  process  of  fermentation ;  and  this 
question  is  still  a  subject  of  discussion.  But  who- 
ever will  refer  to  the  simplest  principles  of  che- 
mistry, cannot  entertain  a  doubt  on  the  subject. 
As  soon  as  dung  begins  to  decompose,  it  throws 
off  its  volatile  parts,  which  are  the  most  valuable 
and  most  efficient.  Dong  which  has  fermented, 
iH)  as  to  become  a  mere  soft  cohesive  mass,  has 
generally  lost  from  one  third  to  one  half  of  its 
most  Bseful  constituent  elements ;  and,  that  it  may 
exert  its  full  action  upon  the  plant,  and  lose  none 
of  its  nutritive  powers,  it  should  evidently  be  ap- 

Klied  much  sooner,  and  long  before  decompositioa 
as  arriv^  at  its  ultimate  results. 

It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  a  multitude  of  other 
insmnces  of  the  same  kind ;  but  sufficient,  I  trust, 
has  been  said  to  prove,  that  the  coonectioo  of  che- 
mistry with  agriculture,  is  not  founded  oo  mere 
vague  speculation,  but  that  it  ofiera  principles 
which  ought  to  be  understood  and  followed,  and 
which,  in  their  progression  and  application,  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  eomma- 
nity* 

A  view  of  the  objects  in  thia  coarse  of  lee- 
tores,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  thev  are  to  be 
treated,  will  not,  I  hope,  be  consklered  as  an  im- 
proper introducdon.  It  will  inform  you  what  you 
are  to  expect;  it  wilt  afibrd  a  general  idea  of  the 
connection  of  the  difierent  parts  of  the  subject, 
and  of  their  relative  importance;  it  will  enable  me 
to  give  soma  historical  details  of  the  progress  of 
this  branch  of  knowledge,  and  to  reason  from 
what  has  been  ascertained,  conoemins  what  re* 
mains  to  be  investigated  and  discovered. 

The  phenomena  of  vegetation  must  be  consi- 
dered as  an  important  branch  of  the  scienee  of 
organized  nature;  but  though  exalted  above  inor- 
ganic matter,  vegetables  are  yet  in  a  great  mea* 
pure  dependent  for  their  existence  upon  its  laws. 
They  receive  their  nourishment  from  the  external 
elements;  they  assimilate  it  by  means  of  peculiar 
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oitra&s;  and  k  ia  by  exaQiinin^  their  physical  and 
chemical  constitution,  and  the  substances  and 
powers  which  act  upon  them,  and  the  roodifica- 
tions  which  they  undergo,  that  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples of  agricultural  chemistry  are  obtained. 

According  to  these  ideas,  it  is  evident  that  the 
study  ought  to  be  commenced  by  some  general 
inquiries  into  the  composition  and  nature  of  mn- 
tenal  bodies,  and  the  laws  of  their  changes.  The 
surface  of  the  earth,  the  atmosphere,  and  the  wa- 
ter deposited  from  it,  must  either  together  or  se- 
parately afford  all  the  principles  concerned  in  ve- 
getation; and  it  is  only  by  examining  the  chemi- 
cal nature  of  these  principles,  that  we  are  capable 
of  discovering  what  is  the  food  of  plants,  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  Ibod  is  supplied  and  pre- 
pared [or  their  nourishment  The  principles  of 
the  constitution  of  bodies,  consequenUy,  wUl  form 
(he  lint  subject  for  our  consideration. 

By  raethods  of  analysis  dependent  opon  che* 
mica!  and  electrical  instruments  dicovered  in  late 
times,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  all  the  varie- 
ties of  material  substances  may  be  resolved  into  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  bodies,  whibh,  as 
they  are  not  capable  of  being  decompounded,  are 
considered  in  the  pcesent  state  of  chemical  know- 
ledge, as  elements.  The  bodies  incapable  of  de- 
composition at  present  known  are  fifty-two.*  Of 
these,  forty  are  metals;  eight  are  mflammable 
bodies;  aiMl  five  are  substances  which  unite  with 
metals  and  inflammable  bodies,  and  form  with 
them  acids,  alkalies,  earths,  or  other  analogous 
compouuds.  The  chemical  elements  acted  upon 
by  attractive  powers  combine  in  different  aggre- 

fates.  In  their  simpler  combinations,  they  pro- 
uce  various  crystalline  substances,  distinguished 
by  the  regularity  of  their  forms.  In  more  com- 
|>licated  arrangements,  they  constitute  the  varie- 
ties of  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  bear  the 
higher  character  of  organization,  and  are  render- 
ed subservient  to  the  purposes  of  life.  And  by 
die  influence  of  heat,  liiE^ht,  and  electrical  powers, 
there  is  a  constant  series  of  changes;  matter  as- 
sumes new  forms,  the  destruction  of  one  order  of 
beings  tends  to  the  conservation  of  another;  solu- 
tion and  consolidation,  decay  and  renovation,  are 
connected;  and  whilst  the  parts  of  the  system 
continue  in  a  state  of  fluctuation  and  change,  the 
order  and  harmony  of  the  whole  remain  unaltera- 
ble. 

After  a  general  view  has  been  taken  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  elements,  and  of  the  principles  of  che- 
mical changes,  the  next  object  will  be  the  struc- 
ture and  constitution  of  plants.  In  all  plants  there 
exists  a  system  of  tubes  or  vessels,  which  in  one 
extremity  terminate  in  roots,  and  at  the  other  in 
leaves.  It  is  by  the  capillary  action  of  the  roots 
that  fluid  matter  is  taken  up  from  the  soil.  The 
aap,  in  passmg  upwards,  oecomes  denser,  nnd 
more  fitted  to  deposite  solid  matter,  it  is  modifiec* 
by  exposure  to  heat,  light,  and  air  in  the  leaves; 
descends  through  the  baric,  in  its  progress  produ- 
ces new  organized  matter;  and  is  thus,  in  its  ver- 
nal and  autumnal  flow,  the  cause  of  the  forma- 
tion of  new  parts,  and  of  the  more  perfect  evolution 
of  parts  already  formed. 

*  The  namber  is  now  fifty-four.  Since  the  above 
was  written,  thorium  has  been  discovered  by  Berze- 
lius,  asd  vanadium  by  Sefstrbm;  both  of  them  metals, 
as  their  termination  indicates.— J.  D. 


In  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
connect  together  into  a  general  view,  the  observa- 
tions of  the  most  enlightefled  philosophere  who 
have  studied  the  physiology  of  vegetation. 
Those  of  Grew,  Malphighi,  Sennebier,  Darwin, 
De  Candolle,  JVlirbel,  and,  above  all,  of  Mr. 
Knight.  He  is  the  latest  inquirer  into  these  in- 
teresting subjects,  and  his  labors  have  tendei 
most  to  illustrate  this  part  of  the  economy  of  na- 
ture. 

The  chemical  composition  of  plants  has,  within 
the  last  ten  years,  been  elucidated  by  the  experi- 
ments of  a  number  of  chemical  philosopers,  ooth 
in  this  and  in  other  countries;  and  it  fbmps  a  beauti- 
ful part  of  general  chemistry.  It  ts  too  extensive 
to  be  treatM  of  minutely;  but  it  will  be  necessary 
to  dwell  upon  such  parts  of  it,  as  aflfonl  practieal 
inferences^ 

If  the  organs  of  plants  be  submitted  to  chemi- 
cal analysis,  it  is  found  that  their  almost  infinite 
diversity  of  form  depends  upon  diilerent  arrange- 
ments and  combinations  of  a  very  few  of  the  ele- 
ments; seldom  more  than  seven  or  eight  belong  to 
them,  and  three  constitute  the  createst  part  of 
their  organized  matter;  and  aooorSing  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  elements  are  disposed,  arise 
the  different  properties  of  the  products  of  vegeta- 
tk>n,  whether  employed  as  food,  or  for  other  pur- 
poses and  wants  of  liie. 

The  value  and  uses  of  everv  species  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  are  most  correcUv  estimated  and  ap- 
plied, when  practical  knowledge  is  assisted  by 
principles  derived  from  chemistiy.  The  com- 
pounos  in  vegetables  really  nutritive  as  the  food 
of  animals,  are  very  few;  farina  or  the  pure  mat- 
ter of  starch,  gluten,sugar,  vegetable  jelly,  oil, 
and  extract.*  Of  these  the  most  nutritive  is  glu- 
ten; which  approaches  nearest  in  its  nature  to  ani- 
mal matter,  and  which  is  th^  substance  that  gives 
to  wheat  its  superiority  over  other  grain.  The 
next  in  order  as  to  nourishing  power  is  oil,  then 
sugar,  then  farina;  and  last  of  all,  gelatinous  and 
extractive  matters.  Simple  tests  of  the  relative 
nourishing  powers  of  the  different  species  of  food, 
are  the  relative  quantities  of  these  substances  that 
they  afford  by  analysis;  and  though  taste  and  ap- 
pearance must  influence  the  consumption  of  all 
articles  in  years  of  plenty,  yet  they  are  less  attend- 
ed to  in  times  of  scarcity,  and  on  such  occasions 
this  kind  of  knowledge  may  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. Sugar  and  farina,  or  starchy  are  very 
similar  in  composition,  and  are  capable  of  being 
converted  into  each  other,  by  simple  chemical  pro- 
cesses. In  the  discussion  of  their  relations,  I  shall 
detail  to  vou  the  results  of  some  recent  experi- 
ments, wnich  will  be  found  possessed  of  applica- 
tions both  to  the  economy  of  vegetation,  and  to 
some  important  processes  of  manufacture. 

All  the  varieties  of  substances  found  in  plants, 
are  produced  from  the  sap;  and  the  sap  of  plants  is 
derived  from  water,  or  from  the  fluids  of  the  soil,  and 


*  Doubt  may  be  entertained  of  the  number  being  so 
limited.  As  the  saw-dust  of  wood  is  capable  of  being 
converted  into  a  kind  of  bread,  by  a  peculiar  process, 
it  is  not  improbable  that,  by  the  digestive  powers  of 
animals,  nourishment  may  be  derive  from  substances 
analogous  to  saw-dust,  as  chaff,  Sec.  In  the  Ionian 
islan£,  where  cattle  are  miserably  kept  during  the 
winter  taonths,  they  are  fed  chiefly  on  straw,  and  the 
horses  of  the  farmer  on  straw  ana  the  cattings  of  the 
I  vine.— J.  D. 
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iti8alteredby,orconibinedwi(h,priociple8deriTed|of  aniroalf  and  that  it  likewiee  c«ntainB  i 
from  the  atmosphere.    The  influence  of  the  soil,   quantities  of  aqueous  vapor,  and  of  carbooie  acid 

•     "•   '        ''*  '' — '  —  •---•-- ^s;  and  Lavoisier  proved  that  this  last  body  Is  ft- 

seli*  a  compound  elastic  fluid,  oonsistiog  oi  char- 
coal dissolved  in  oxygen. 


of  water,  and  of  air^  will  therefore  be  the  next 
subject  of  consideration.  Soils  in  all  ca^es  consist 
of  a  mixture  of  different  finely  divided  earthy 
matters;  with  animal  or  vei^etable  substances  in  a 
state  of  decomposition,  and  certain  saline  injure- 
dients.  The  earthy  matters  are  the  true  basis  of 
the  soil;  the  other  parts,  whether  natural,  or  arti- 
ficially introduced,  operate  in  the  same  manner  as 
manures.  Four  earths  fireneraliy  abound  in  soils; 
the  aluminous,  the  silicious,  the  calcareous,  and 
the  magoesian.  These  earths,  as  I  have  disco- 
vered, consist  of  highly  inflammable  metals  united 
to  pure  air,  or  oxygen;  and  they  are  not,  as  far 
as  we  know,  decomposed  or  altered  in  vegetation. 
The  great  use  of  the  soil  is  to  afford  support  to 
the  plant,  to  enable  it  to  fix  its  roots,  and  to  derive 
nourishment  by  its  tubes  slowly  and  gradually, 
from  the  soluble  and  dissolved  substances  mixed 
with  the  earths. 

That  a  particular  mixture  of  the  earths  is  con- 
nected with  fertility,  c-annot  be  doubted:  and  al- 
most all  steril  soils  are  capable  of  being  im- 
proved, by  a  modification  of  their  earthy  constitu- 
ent parts.  I  shall  describe  the  simplest  method 
as  yet  discovered  of  analysing  soils,  and  of  ascer- 
tainikig  the  constitution  and  chemical  ingredients 
which  appear  to  be  connected  with  fertility;  and 
on  this  subject  many  of  the  former  difliculties  of 
investigation  will  be  &und  to  be  removed  by  recent 
inquiries. 

The  necessity  of  water  to  vei^tation,  and  the 
luxuriancy  of  the  growth  of  plants  connected  with 
the  presence  of  moisture  in  the  southern  countries 
of  tne  old  continent,  led  to  the  opinion  so  preva- 
lent in  the  early  schools  of  philosophy,  that  water 
was  the  great  productive  element,  the  substance 
from  which  all  things  were  capable  of  being  com- 
posed, and  into  which  thev  were  finally  resolved. 
The  "  ariston  men  hydor  "  of  the  poet,  "  water  is 
the  noblest,"  seems  to  have  been  an  expression  of 
this  opinion,  adopted  by  the  Greeks  from  the 
Egyptians,  taught  by  Thales,  and  revived  by  the 
alchemists  in  late  times.  Van  Helmont,  in  1610, 
conceived  that  he  had  proved,  by  a  decisive  ex- 
periment, that  all  the  products  of  vegetables  were 
capable  of  being  generated  from  water.  His  re- 
sults were  shown  to  be  fallacious  by  Woodward 
in  1691;  but  the  true  use  of  water  in  vegetation 
was  unknown  till  1785;  when  Mr.  Cavendish 
made  the  discovery,  that  it  was  composed  of  two 
elastic  fluids  or  gases,  inflammable  gas  or  hydro- 
gen, and  vital  gas  or  oxygen. 

Air,  like  water,  was  regarded  as  a  pure  element 
by  most  of  the  ancient  philosophers:  a  few  of  the 
cnemical  inquirers  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  formed  some  happy  conjectures 
respecting  its  real  nature.  Sir  Kenelm  Dighy,  in 
1660,  supposed  that  it  contained  some  saline  mat- 
ter, which  was  an  essential  food  of  plants.  Boyle, 
Dook,  and  Mayow,  between  1665  and  1680, 
stated,  that  a  small  part  of  it  only  was  consumed 
in  the  respiration  of  animals,  and  in  the  combus- 
tion of  inflammable  bodies;  but  the  true  statical 
analysis  of  the  atmosphere  is  comparatively  a  re- 
cent labor,  achieved  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century  by  Scheele,  Priestley,  and  Lavoisier. 
These  celebrated  men  showed  that  its  principal 
elements  are  two  gases,  oxygen  and  azote,  of 
which  the  first  is  essential  to  flame,  and  to  the  life 


Jethro  Tull,  in  his  Treatise  on  Horse-boeingr 
published  in  1733,  advanced  the  opinion,  that  mi- 
nute earthy  particles  supplied  the  whole  nourish- 
ment of  the  vegetable  world;  that  air  and  water 
were  chiefly  useful  in  producing  these  particles 
from  the  land;  and  that  manures  acted  in  no  other 
way  than  in  ameliorating  the  texture  of  the  soil, 
in  short,  that  their  agency  was  mechanical.    This 
ingenious  author  of  the  new  system  of  airricolture 
having  observed  the  excellent  effects  produced  in 
farming,  by  a  minute  division  of  the  soil,  and  the 
pulverization  of  it  by  exposure  to  dew  and  air, 
was  misled,  by  carrying  his  principles  too  far. 
Duhamel,  in  a  work  printed  in  1754,  adopted  the 
opinion  of  Tull;  and  stated,  that  by  finely  dividing 
the  soil,  any  number  of  crops  might  be  raised  in 
succession  from  the  same  land.    He  attempted 
also  to  prove,  by  direct  experiments,  that  vegeta- 
bles of  every  kind  were  capable  of  being  raised 
without  manure.    This  celebrated  horticulturist 
lived,  however,  sufficiently  long  to  alter  his  opi- 
nion.   The  results  of  his  later  and  most  refined 
observations  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  that  nn 
single  material  afforded  the  food  of  plants.    The 
general  experience  of  farmers  had  long  before 
convinced  the  unprejudiced  of  the  truth  of  the 
same  opinion,  and  that  manures  were  absolutely 
consumed  in  the  process  of  vegetation.    The  ex- 
haustion of  soils,  by  carrying  ofl  com  crops  from 
them,  and  the  effects  of*^  feeing  cattle  on  lands, 
and  of  preserving  their  manure,  offer  familiar  il- 
lustrations of  the  principle;  and  several  philoso- 
phical  inquirers,    particularly    Hassenfratz    and 
Saussure,  have   shown,  by  satisfactory  experi- 
ments, that  animal  and  vegetable  matiere  de- 
posited in  soils  are  absorbed  by  plants,  and  be- 
come a  part  of  their  organized  matter.  But  thooi;h 
neither  water,  nor  air,  nor  earth,  supplies  the 
whole  of  the  food  of  plants,  yet  they  all  operate  in 
the  process  of  vegetation.    The  soil  is  the  labora- 
tory in  which  the  food  is  prepared.    No  manure 
can  be  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants,  unless 
water  is  present;  and  water,  or  its  elements,  exist 
in  all  the  products  of  vegetation.    The  germina- 
tion of  seeds  doas  not  take  place  without  the  pre- 
sence of  air  or  oxygen  gas:  and  in  the  sunshine, 
vegetables  decompose  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  carbon  of  which  is  absorbed,  and 
becomes  a  part  of  their  organized  matter,  and  the 
oxygen  gaa,  the  other  constituent,  is  given  off;* 
and,  in  consequence  of  a  variety  of  agencies,  the 
economy  of  vegetation  is  made  sul)6ervient  to  the 
general  order  of  the  system  of  nature. 

It  is  shown  by  various  researches,  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  atmosphere  has  t>een  always  the 
same  since  the  time  that  it  was  first  accurately 

analyzed;  and  this  must,  in  a  great  measure,  de- 

-      - * 

*  The  ^eat  accumulation  of  carbon  in  forests  and 
ID  peat  mosses,  not  to  lay  stress  on  beds  of  mineral 
coai,  which  there  is  good  reason  to  consider  of  vegeta- 
ble orii^in,  affords  demonstrative  proof,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  of  the  truth  in  the  text,  that  plants,  in  active  vege- 
tation and  growth,  either  mediately  or  immediately 
derive  from  the  atmosphere  carbon,  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  and  the  liberation  of  its  oxy- 
gen.   J<  1). 
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;  ^pou  iua  powers  of  plants  to  absorb  or  de- 
compose the  putrefying  or  decaying  remains  of 
animals  and  vegetables,  and  the  gaseous  effluvia 
which  they  are  constantly  emitting.  Carbonic 
acid  gas  is  formed  in  a  variety  of  processes  of  fer- 
mentation and  combustion,  and  in  the  respiration 
of  animals;  and,  as  yet,  no  other  process  is  known 
in  nature  by  which  it  can  be  consumed,  except 
vegetation.  Animals  produce  a  substance  which 
appears  to  be  a  necessary  food  of  vegetables; 
vegetables  evolve  a  principle  necessary  to  the  ex- 
istence of  animals;  and  these  different  classes  of 
beings  seem  to  be  thus  connected  together  in  the 
exercise  of  their  living  functions,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  made  to  depend  upon  each  other  for  their 
existence.  Water  is  raised  from  the  ocean,  dif- 
fused through  the  air,  and  poured  down  upon  the 
soil,  BO  as  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  life. 
The  different  parts  of  the  atmosphere  are  mingled 
together  by  winds  or  changes  ot  temperature,  and 
successively  brought  in  contact  with  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  so  as  to  exert  their  fertilizing  influ- 
ence. The  modifications  of  the  soli,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  manures,  are  placed  within  the  power 
of  man,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  his 
industry,  and  of  calling  forth  his  powers. 

The  theory  of  the  general  operation  of  the  more 
compound  manures,  may  be  rendered  very  ob- 
vious by  simple  chemical  principles;  but  there  is 
still  much  to  be  discovered,  with  regard  to  the  best 
methods  of  rendering  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances soluble;  with  respect  to  the  processes  of 
decomposition,  how  they  may  be  accelerated  or 
retarded,  and  the  means  of  producing  the  greatest 
effects  from  the  materials  employed:  these  sub- 
jects will  be  attended  to  in  the  lecture  on  manures. 

Plants  are  found  by  analysis  to  consist  princi- 
pally of  charcoal  and  aeriform  matter.  They 
give  out  by  distillation  volatile  compounds,  the 
elements  of  which  are  pure  air,  inflammable  air, 
coally  matter,  and  azote,  or  that  elastic  substance 
which  forms  a  great  part  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
which  is  incapable  of  supporting  combustion. 
These  elements  they  ^in,  either  by  their  leaves 
from  the  air,  or  by  their  roots  from  the  soil.  All 
manures  from  organized  substances  contain  the 
principles  of  vegetable  matter,  which,  during  pu- 
trefaction, are  rendered  either  soluble  in  water  or 
aeriform — and  in  these  states,  they  are  capable  of 
being  assimilated  to  the  vegetable  organs.  No 
one  principle  aflfords  the  pabulum  of  vegetable 
life;  it  is  neither  charcoal  nor  hydrogen,  nor  azote, 
nor  oxygen  alone;  but  all  of  them  together,  in  va- 
rious states  and  various  combinations.  Organic 
substances,  as  soon  as  they  are  deprived  of  vitali- 
^Yj  begin  to  pass  througn  a  series  of  changes, 
which  ends  in  their  complete  destruction,  in  the 
entire  separation  and  dissipation  of  the  parts. 
Animal  matters  are  the  soonest  destroyed  by  the 
operation  of  air,  heat,  and  light.  Vegetable  sub- 
stances yield  more  slowly,  but  finally  obey  the 
same  laws.*    The  periods  of  the  application  of 

*  This  statement  in  the  text,  though  correct  gene- 
rally, is  not  without  exception.  Some  ve^i^etable  sub- 
stances undergo  change  very  rapidly;  some  am'mal 
substances  very  slowly.  The  expressed  juices  of  most 
fruits  enter  into  the  vinous  fermentation  as  rapidly,  or 
even  more  rapidly,  at  the  temperature  of  70°  Fahr. 
than  the  animal  fluids  do  the  putrefactive;  the  white 
tissues  of  animals,  as  tendons,  &c.  resist  change  with 
great  pertinasity.— J.  D. 


manures  from  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  depend  upon  the  knowledge  of  these 
principles;  and  I  shall  be  able  to  produce  some 
new  and  important  facts  founded  upon  them, 
which  I  trust  will  remove  all  doubt  from  this  part 
of  agricultural  theory. 

The  chemistry  of  the  more  simple  manures,  the 
manures  which  act  in  very  small  quantities,  such 
as  gypsum,  alkalies,  and  vnrious  saline  substances, 
has  hitherto  been  exceedingly  obscure.  It  has 
been  generally  supposed  that  these  materials  act 
in  the  vegetable  economy  in  the  same  manner  as 
condiments  or  stimulants  in  the  animal  economy, 
and  that  they  render  the  common  food  more  nu- 
tritive. It  seems,  however,  a  much  more  proba- 
ble idea,  that  they  are  actually  a  part  of  the  true 
food  of  plants,  and  that  they  supply  that  kind  of 
matter  to  the  vegetable  fibre,  which  is  analogous 
to  the  bony  matter  in  animal  structures. 

The  operation  of  gypsum,  it  is  well  known,  is 
extremely  capricious  in  this  country,  and  no  cer- 
tain data  have  hitherto  been  ofiered  for  its  appli- 
cation. There  is,  however,  good  ground  for  sup- 
posinfT  that  the  subject  will  w  fully  elucidated  by 
chemical  inquiry.  Those  plants  which  seem  most 
benefited  by  its  application  are  plants  which  al- 
ways afibrd  it  on  analysis.  Clover,  and  most  of 
the  artificial  grasses,  contain  it;  but  it  exists  in  very 
minute  quantity  only  in  barley,  wheat,  and  tur- 
nips. Many  peat  ashes,  whicn  are  sold  at  a  con- 
siaerable  price,  consist  in  great  part  of  gypsum, 
with  a  little  iron;  and  the  first  seems  to  be  their 
most  active  ingredient.  I  have  examined  several 
of  the  soils  to  which  these  ashes  are  successfully 
applied,  and  I  have  found  in  them  no  sensible 
quantity  of  gypsum.  In  general,  cultivated  soils 
contain  sufiicient  of  this  substance  for  the  use  of 
the  grasses;  in  such  cases,  its  application  cannot 
be  advantageous.  For  plants  require  only  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  manure;  an  excess  may  be  detri- 
mental, and  cannot  be  useful. 

The  theory  of  the  operation  of  alkaline  sub- 
stances is  one  of  the  parts  of  the  chemistry  of 
agriculture  most  simple  and  distinct.  They  are 
found  in  all  plants,  and  therefore  may  be  regarded 
as  amongst  their  essential  ingredients.  From  their 
powers  of  combination,  likewise,  they  may  be 
useful  in  introducing  various  principles  into  the 
sap  oi"^  vegetables,  which  may  be  subservient  to 
their  nourishment. 

The  fixed  alkalies,  which  were  formeriy  re- 
garded as  elementary  bodies,  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  decompose.  They  consist  of  pure  air, 
united  to  highly  inflammable'  metallic  substances ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are 
reduced  into  their  elements  in  any  of  the  processes 
of  vegetation. 

In  this  part  of  the  course  I  shall  dwell  at  consi- 
derable length  on  the  important  subject  of  hme, 
and  I  shall  be  able  to  ofler  some  novel  views. 

Slacked  lime  was  used  by  the  Romans  for  ma- 
nuring the  soil  in  which  fruit-trees  grew.  This 
we  are  informed  by  Pliny.  Mari  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Britons  and  the  Gauls  from  the 
eariiest  times,  as  a  top-dressing  for  land.  But  the 
precise  period  in  which  burnt  lime  first  came  into 
general  use  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  is,  1  belie ve,. 
unknown.  The  origin  of  the  application  from  the 
early  practices  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  a  substance, 
which  had  been  used  with  success  in  garden- 
ing, must  have  been  soon  tried  in  farming;  and  la 
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coantries  where  marl  was  not  to  be  found,  cal- 
cined limestone  would  be  naturally  employed  as  a 
■ubetitute. 

The  elder  writers  on  agriculture  had  no  correct 
notions  of  the  nature  of  lime,  limestone,  and  marl, 
or  of  their  effects ;  and  this  was  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  the  chemistry 
of  the  age.  Calcareous  matter  was  considered  by 
the  alchemists  as  a  peculiar  earth,  which,  in  the 
fire  became  combined  with  inflammable  acid;  and 
Evelyn  and  Hartllb,  and,  still  later,  Lisle,  in  their 
works  on  husbandry,  have  characterized  it  merely 
as  a  hot  manure,  of  use  in  cold  lands.  It  is  to 
Dr.  Black,  of  Edinburgh,  that  our  first  distinct  ru- 
diments of  knowledge  on  the  subject  are  owing 
About  the  year  1755,  this  celebrated  professor 

f proved,  by  the  most  decisive  experiments,  that 
imestone  and  all  its  modifications,  marbles,  chalks, 
and  maris,  consist  principally  of  a  peculiar  earth 
united  to  ao  aerial  acid :  thai  the  acid  is  given  out 
in  tmrning,  occasioning  a  loss  of  more  than  40  per 
cent,  and  that  the  lime  in  cotisequence  becomes 
caustic. 

Theee  important  lacts  immediately  applied,  with 
etiual  oertainity,  to  the  explanation  of  tne  uses  of 
lime,  both  as  a  cement  and  as  a  manure.  As  a 
cement,  lime,  applied  in  its  caustic  state,  acquires 
its  hardness  and  durability,  by  absorbing  the  aerial 
(or^  as  it  has  been  since  called,  carbonic)  acid, 
which  aiwajrs  exists  in  small  quantities  in  the  at- 
mosphere ;  it  becomes,  as  it  were,  again  limestone. 

Chalks,  calcareous  marls,  or  powdered  lime- 
stones, act  merely  by  forming  an  useful  earthy 
ingredient  of  the  soil,  and  their  efiicacy  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  deficiency  of  calcareous  matter, 
which,  in  larger  or  smaller  Quantities,  seems  to  be 
an  essential  ingredient  of  all  fertile  soils;  neces- 
sary, perhaps,  to  their  proper  texture,  and  as  an 
inffreaient  in  the  organs  of  plants. 

Burnt  lime,  in  its  first  efiect,  acts  as  a  decom- 
posing agent  upon  animal  or  vegetable  matter, 
and  seems  to  bring  it  into  a  state  in  which  it  be- 
comes more  rapidly  a  vegetable  nourishment; 
gradually,  however,  the  lime  is  neutralized  by 
carbonic  acid,  and  converted  into  a  substance  ana- 
lo^us  to  chalk ;  but  in  this  case  it  more  perfectly 
mixes  with  the  other  ingredients  of  the  soil,  is 
more  generally  diffused  and  finely  divided;  and  it 
is  probably  more  useful  to  land  than  any  calca- 
reous substance  in  its  natural  state. 

The  most  considerable  fact  made  known,  with 
regard  to  limestone,  within  the  last  few  years,  is 
owing  to  Mr.  Tennant.  It  had  been  long  known, 
that  a  particular  species  of  limestone,  found  in  dif^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  north  of  England,  when  applied 
in  its  burtit  and  slacked  state  to  lana  in  considera- 
ble quantities,  occasioned  sterility,  or  considerably 
injured  the  crops  for  many  years.  Mr.  Tennant  in 
loOO,  by  a  chemical  examination  of  this  species 
of  Uinestone,  ascertained  that  it  differed  from  com- 
mon limestones  by  containing  magnesi an  earth;  and 
by  several  experiments  he  proved,  that  this  earth 
was  prejudicial  to  vegetation,  when  applied  in 
large  quantities  in  its  caustic  state.  Under  com- 
mon circumstances,  the  lime  from  the  magnesian 
limestone  is,  however,  used  in  moderate  quantities 
uponfertde  soils  in  Leicestershire,  Derbyshire,  and 
Yorkshire,  with  good  effect ;  and  it  may  be  applied 
in  greater  quantities  to  soils  containing  very  large 
proportions  of  vegetable  matter.  jM  agnesia,  when 
combined  with  carbonic  acid  gas  seems  not  to  be 


prejudicial  to  vegetation,  and  in  soils  rich  in  ma- 
nure it  is  speedily  supplied  with  this  principle  fronj 
the  decomposition  of  the  manure. 

Afler  the  nature  and  operation  of  manures  have 
been  discussed,  the  next,  and  the  last  sabject  r>r 
oar  consideration,  will  be  some  of  the  operax'vx^ 
df  husbandry  capable  of  elucidation  by  chemkal 
principles. 

The  chemical  theoiy  of  fallowing  is  very  simple. 
Fallowing  affords  a  source  of  riches  to  the  soil, 
in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and 
the  aqueous  principles  of  the  atmosphere,  and  so 
tends  to  produce  an  accumulation  of  deoompostog 
matter,  which,  in  the  common  coarse  of  cropF, 
would  be  employed  as  it  is  formed.  Tet  in  highly 
cultivated  soils,  under  a  regular  succession  of  crops, 
properiy  manured,  this  practice  can  rarely  be 
advantageous:  and  the  cases  in  which  it  is  reaJIy 
beneficial  are  for  the  destruction  of  weeds,  and  ht 
cleansing  foul  soils. 

The  chemical  theory  of  paring  and  burmng^  I 
shall  discuss  fully  in  this  part  of  the  coarse. 

It  is  obvious,  that  in  all  cases  it  must  destmy  ■ 
certain  nuantity  of  vegetable  matter,  and  most  be 
principally  useful  in  cases  in  which  there  w  an  ex- 
cess of  this  matter  in  soils.  Burning,  likewiK^ 
renders  clays  less  coherent,  and  in  this  ivay  great- 
ly improves  their  texture,  and  caoaes  them  to  be 
less  permeable  to  water. 

The  instances  in  which  it  roust  be  oMoady 
prejudicial  are  those  of  sandy,  dry  siliceous  soils, 
containing  little  animal  or  vegetable  matter. 
Here  it  can  only  be  destructive,  for  it  decompose» 
that  on  which  the  soil  depends  for  its  productive- 
ness. 

The  advantages  of  irrigation,  though  so  lately 
a  subject  of  much  attention,  weie  well  known  to 
the  ancients;  and  more  than  two  centuries  ago 
the  practice  was  recommended  to  the  farmeis  of 
our  country  by  Lord  Bacon:  ^meadow-watering," 
according  to  the  statements  of  this  iJlustrioos  per- 
sonage, (given  in  his  Natural  History,  in  the  arti- 
cle Vegetation,)  "acts  not  only  by  supplying  use- 
ful moisture  to  the  grass;  but  likewise  the  water 
carries  nourishment  dissolved  in  it,  and  defends 
the  roots  irom  the  effects  of  cold." 

No  general  principles  can  be  laid  down  re^>ect- 
ing  the  comparative  merit  of  the  difierent  systems 
of  cultivation  and  the  various  systems  of  crops 
adopted  in  different  districts,  unless  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  i)hv6ical  circumstances 
to  which  it  is  exposed,  are  fully  known.  Stiff  co- 
herent soils  are  those  most  Moefited  by  minute 
division  and  aeration,  and  in  the  drill  system  of 
husbandry  these  effects  are  produced  to  the  great- 
est extent;  but  still  the  labor  and  expense  con- 
nected with  its  application  in  certain  districts  may 
not  be  compensated  for  by  the  advantages  pro- 
duced, and  there  are  some  stiff  soils  which  must 
be  lefl  in  clods  when  sown  with  wheat.  Moist 
climates  are  best  fitted  for  raising  the  anificia! 
grasses,  oats,  and  broad-leaved  crops;  stiff  alu- 
minous soils,  in  general,  are  most  adapted  lor 
wheat  crops,  and  calcareous  soils  produce  excel- 
lent sain-fbin  and  clover* 

Nothing^  is  more  wanting  in  agriculture  thao  ex- 
periments in  which  all  the  circumstancee  are  mi- 
nutety  and  scientifically  detailed.  This  art  will 
advance  with  rapidity  in  proportion  as  it  becomes 
exact  in  its  methods.  As  in  physical  reeearchee, 
all  the  causes  should  be  considered}  a  difference 
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•     •  '';r..uuce<2,  evenly  the  fall  of 

.  .1.  Aiicii  ot  rain*  more  or  leas  io  the  course  of 
a  season,  or  a  tew  degrees  of  temperature,  or  even 
by  a  slight  differeuce  Id  the  sub -soil,  or  in  the  in- 
clinatioQ  of  the  land. 

Information  collected  aAer  views  of  distinct  in- 
quiry would  oecessarilv  be  fitted  for  inductive  rea- 
soning,  and  capable  of  being  connected  with  the 
general  principles  of  science;  and  a  few  histories 
of  the  results  of  truly  philosophical  experiments 
in  agricultural  chemistry  would  be  of  more  value 
in  enlightening  and  benefiting  the  farmer,  than 
the  greatest  possble  accumulation  of  im|)eriect 
trials  conducts  merely  in  the  empirical  spirit  It 
.  is  no  unusual  occurrence  for  persons  who  ai^e  in 
favor  of  practice  and  experience,  to  condemn  gene- 
ral! v  all  attempts  to  improve  agriculture  by  philo- 
sophical inquiries  andchemiccu  methods.  That 
much  vague  speculation  mav  be  found  in  the 
works  of  those  who  have  lightly  taken  up  affri- 
cultural  chemistry,  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  ft  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  a  number  of  changes  rung 
upon  a  string  of  technical  terms,  such  as  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  azote,  as  if  the  science  de- 
pended upon  words  rather  than  upon  things.  But 
this  is,  in  fact,  an  arj^ument  for  the  necessity  of 
the  establishment  of  just  principles  of  chemistry 
on  the  subject.  Whoever  reasons  upon  agricul- 
ture is  obliged  to  recur  to  this  science.  He  feels 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  advance  a  step  with- 
out it;  and  if  he  is  satisfied  with  insufficient  views, 
it  is  not  because  he  prefers  them  to  accurate 
knowledge,  but  generally  because  they  are  more 
current.  If  a  person  journeying  in  the  night 
wishes  to  avaid  being  led  astray  by  the  ienis  ia- 
tuus,  the  most  secure  method  is  to  carry  a  lamp  in 
his  own  hand. 

It  has  been  said,  and  undoubtedly  with  great 
truth,  that  a  philosophical  chemist  would  roost  pro- 
bably make  a  very  unprofitable  business  of  farm- 
ing; and  this  certainly  would  be  the  case,  if  he 
were  a  mere  philosophical  chemist;  and  unless  he 
had  served  his  apprenticeship  to  the  practice  of  the 
art  as  well  as  to  the  theory.*  fiut  there  is  reason 
Co  believe  that  he  would  be  a  more  successful 
agriculturist  than  a  person  equally  uninitiated  m 
fiirroiog,  but  i^orant  of  chemistry  altogether ; 
his  science,  as  far  as  it  went,  would  be  useful  to 
him.  But  chemistry  is  not  the  only  kind  of  know- 
ledge required;  it  forms  a  small  part  of  the  phi- 
losophical basis  of  agriculture ;  but  it  is  an  im- 
portant part,  and,  whenever  applied  in  a  proper 
manner,  must  produce  advantages. 

In  proportion  as  science  advances,  all  the  prin- 
ciples become  less  complicated,  and  consequently 
more  useful.  And  it  is  then  that  their  application 
is  most  advantageously  made  to  the  arts.  The 
common  laborer  can  never  be  enlightened  by 
the  general  doctrines  of  philosophy,  but  he  will 
not  refiise  to  adopt  any  practice,  of  the  utility  of 
wbkh  he  is  fully  convinced,  because  it  has  been 
founded  upon  these  principles.  The  mariner  can 
tnist  to  the  compass,  though  he  may  be  wholly 

'Lavoisier  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  advaata- 
ges  which  may  be  derived  from  the  applicaton  of 
science  to  agriculture,  evea  without  a  minute  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  farming.  By  following  an  enlight- 
«Ded  system,  he  is  said  to  have  doubled  m  nine  years 
the  produce  in  grain  of  his  land,  whilst  be  quintupled 
the  number  of  his  flocks. — Notice  twr  Lavoitiert  in  J9t^- 
iiatheque  du  chmisU,  torn,  vii.  p.  121.— J.  D. 


unacquainted  with  the  discoveries  of  Gilbert  on 
magnetism,  or  the  refined  principles  of  that  science 
developed  by  the  genius  of  ^pinus.  The  dyer 
will  use  his  bleachmg  liquor,  even  tliough  he  is 
perhaps  imiorant  not  only  of  the  constitution,  but 
even  of  the  name  of  the  substance  on  which  its 
powers  depend.  The  great  purpose  of  chemical 
investigation  in  agriculture  ousht  undoubtedly 
to  be,  the  discovery  of  improvea  methods  of  cul- 
tivation, But  to  this  end  general  scientific  prin- 
ciples and  practical  knowledge  are  alike  necessary. 
The  germs  of  discovery  are  oilen  found  in  rational 
speculations ;  and  industry  is  never  so  efficacious 
as  when  assisted  by  science. 

It  is  from  the  higher  classes  of  the  community, 
fix>m  the  proprietors  of  land;  those  who  are  fitted, 
by  their  education,  to  form  enlightened  plans,  and 
by  their  fortunes,  to  carry  &uch  plans  into  execu- 
tion :  it  is  from  these  that  the  principles  of  im- 
provement roust  fiow  to  the  laboring  classes  of 
the  community ;  and  in  all  cases  the  benefit  is 
mutual ;  for  the  interest  of  the  tenantry  must  be 
always  likewise  the  interest  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil.  The  attention  of  the  laborer  will  be 
more  minute,  and  he  will  exert  himself  more  for 
improvement,  when  he  is  certain  he  cannot  de- 
ceive his  employer,  and  has  a  conviction  of  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge.  Ignorance  in  the  pos- 
sessor of  an  estate,  of  the  manner  in  which  it  ought 
to  be  treated,  generally  leads  either  to  inatteniion, 
or  injudicious  practices  in  the  tenant  or  the  bailiff. 
"jStgrum  peasimum  rmdctari  cujus  Dominus  Twn 
docet  aed  awiU  vUlicum," 

There  is  no  idea  more  unfounded  than  that  a 
grejBit  devotion  of  time,  and  a  minute  knowledge 
of  ^neral  chemistry,  is  necessary  for  pursuing  ex- 
permients  on  the  nature  of  soils,  or  the  properties 
of  manures.  Nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  to 
discover  whether  a  soil  effervesces,  or  changes  co- 
lor by  the  action  of  an  acid,  or  whether  it  burns 
when  heated,  or  what  weight  it  loses  bjr  heat; 
and  yet  these  simple  indications  may  be  of  great 
importance  in  a  system  of  cultivation.  The  ex- 
pense connected  with  chemical  inquiries  is  ex- 
tremely trifling;  a  small  closet  is  sufficient  for  con- 
taining all  the  materials  required.  The  most  im- 
portant experiments  may  be  made  by  means  of 
a  small  portable  apparatus;  a  few  phials,  contain- 
ing acids,  alkalies,  and  chemical  re-agents;  some 
foil  and  wire  of  platinum;  a  lamp,  a  crucible, 
some  filtrating  paper,  some  funnels  and  glasses, 
for  receiving  products,  are  all  that  can  be  consi- 
dered as  awolutely  essential  for  pursuing  useful 
researches. 

It  undoubtedly  happens  in  agricultural  chemical 
experiments  conducted  after  the  most  refined  theo- 
retical views,  that  there  are  many  instances  of 
failure  for  one  of  success;  and  this  is  inevitable 
from  the  capricious  and  uncertain  nature  of  the 
causes  that  operate,  and  from  the  impossibility  of 
calculating  on  all  the  circumstances  that  may  in- 
terfere: but  this  is  far  from  provinj^  the  inutility  of 
such  trials;  one  happy  result,  which  can  general- 
ly improve  the  methods  of  cultivation,  is  wonh 
the  labor  of  a  whole  life;  and  an  unsuccessful  ex- 
periment, well  observed,  must  establish  some 
truth,  or  tend  to  remove  some  prejudice. 

Even  considered  merely  as  a  philosophical 
science,  this  department  of^  knowledge  is  highly 
worthy  of  cultivation.  For  what  can  be  more  de- 
lightful than  to  trace  the  forms  of  living  being* 
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and  their  ndaptations  and  peculiar  parposes;  to 
examine  the  pro^rress  ofinor^^anic  matter  in  its 
diflferent  processes  of  change,  till  it  attain  its  ulti- 
mate and  highest  destination,— its  subserviency  to 
the  pnrposes  of  man? 

Many  of  the  sciences  are  ardently  pursued,  and 
considered  as  proper  objects  of  study  for  all  refined 
mindf,  merely  on  account  of  the  intellectual  plea- 
sure they  afford;  merely  because  they  enlarge  our 
views  or  nature,  and  enable  us  to  thmk  more  cor- 
rectly with  respect  to  the  beings  and  objects  sur- 
roundmg  us.  How  much  more,  then,  is  this  de- 
partment of  inquiry  worthy  of  attention,  in  which 
the  pleasure  resultmg  from  the  love  of  truth  and 
of  knowledge  is  as  great  as  in  any  other  branch 
of  philosophy,  and  in  which  it  is  likewise  connect- 
ed with  much  $rreater  practical  benefits  and  ad- 
vantages? "Nihil  est  me/tus,  nikU  uberiusy  nihil 
homine  libera  digntus/' 

Discoveries  made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth 
are  not  merely  for  the  time  and  country  in  which 
they  are  developed,  but  they  may  be  considered  as 
extending  to  future  ages,  and  as  ultimately  tending 
to  benefit  the  whole  human  race ;  as  affording  sub- 
sistence for  generations  vet  to  come ;  as  multiply- 
ing life,  and  not  only  multiplying  life,  but  likewise 
providing  for  its  enjoyment. 


LECTURE  11. 

OFTHE  GENERAL  POWERS  OF  MATTER  WHICH 
IHFLUEHrCB  VEGETATION.  OF  GRAVITA- 
TION, OF  COHESION,  OF  CHEMICAL  AT- 
TRACTION, OF  HEAT,  OF  LIGHT,  OF  ELEC- 
TRICITY, PONDERABLE  SUBSTANCES,  ELE- 
MENTS OF  MATTER,  PARTICULARLY  THOSE 
FOUND  IN  VEGETABLES,  LAWS  OF  THEIR 
COMBINATIONS  AND  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  great  operations  of  the  farmer  are  directed 
towards  the  production  or  improvement  of  certain 
classes  of  vegetables;  they  are  either  mechanical 
or  chemical,  and  are,  consequently,  dependent 
upon  the  laws  which  govern  common  matter. 
Plants  themselves  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  sub- 
mitted to  these  laws;  and  it  is  necessary  to  study 
their  effects,  both  in  considering  the  phenomena 
of  vegetation,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

One  of  the  most  important  properties  belonging 
to  matter  is  graoitatton,  or  the  power  by  which 
masses  of  matter  are  attracted  towards  each  other. 
It  is  in  consequence  of  gravitation  that  bodies 
thrown  inio  the  atmosphere  fall  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  that  the  different  parts  of  the  globe 
are  preserved  in  their  proper  positions.  Gravity 
is  exerted  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter. 
Hence  all  bodies  placed  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth  fall  to  it  in  right  lines,  which,  if  produced, 
would  pass  through  its  centre;  and  a  body  failing 
near  a  high  mountain  is  a  little  bent  out  of  the 
perpendicular  direction  by  the  attraction  of  the 
mountain,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Maskelyne  on  Schehallien. 

Gravitation  has  a  very  important  influence  on 
the  growth  of  plants;  and  it  is  rendered  probable, 
by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Knight,  that  they  owe 
the  peculiar  direction  of  their  roots  and  branches 
almost  entirely  to  this  force. 


That  gentleman  fixed  some  seeds  of  the  garden 
bean  on  the  circumlerence  of  a  wheel,  which  in 
one  instance  was  placed  vertically,  and  in  the  other 
horizontally,  and  made  to  revolve,  by  means  of 
another  wheel  worked  by  water,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  number  of  the  revolutions  could  be  regu- 
lated; the  beans  were  supplied  with  moisture,  and 
were  placed  under  circumstances  favorable  to  ger- 
mination. The  beans  all  grew,  notwithstanding 
the  violence  of  revolution,  which  was  sometimes 
as  much  as  250  revolutions  in  a  minute  on  the 
vertical  wheel,  which  always  revolved  rapidly, 
and  with  little  variation  of  velocity;  the  radicleit, 
or  roots,  pointed  precisely  in  the  direction  of  radii 
in  whatever  direction  they  were  first  placed.  The 
germs  took  precisely  the  opposite  direction,  and 
pointed  to  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  where  they 
soon  met  each  other.  Upon  the  horizontal  wheel, 
the  conflicting  operation  of*  gravitation  and  centri- 
fugal force,  occasioned  the  germs  to  form  a  cone, 
more  or  less  obtuse,  according  to  the  velocity  of 
the  wheel,  the  radicles  always  taking  a  coui» 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  taken  by  the  germs, 
and,  consequently,  pointing  as  much  ttelow  as  the 
germs  pointed  above  the  plane  of  the  wheefs 
motion. 

These  facts  afibrd  a  rational  solution  of  this  cu- 
rious  problem,  respecting  which  different  philoso- 
phers have  given  such  different  opinions;  some  re- 
ferring it  to  the  nature  of  the  sap,  as  De  la  Hire; 
others,  as  Darwin,  to  the  living  powers  of  the 
plant,  and  the  stimulus  of  air  upon  the  leaver, 
and  of  moisture  upon  the  roots.  The  effect  is  now 
shown  to  be  connected  w}th  mechanical  causes; 
and  there  seems  no  other  power  in  nature  to  which 
it  can  with  propriety  be  referred,  but  gravity, 
which  acts  universal!}',  and  which  must  tend  to 
dispose  the  parts  to  take  a  uniform  direction.* 

If  plants  in  general  owe  their  perpendicular  di- 
rection to  gravity,  it  is  evident  that  the  numt)er  of 
plants  upon  a  given  part  of  the  earth^s  circum- 
ference cannot  be  increased  by  making  the  surface 
irregular,  as  some  persons  have  supposed.  Nor 
can  more  stalks  rise  on  a  hill  than  on  a  spot  equal 
to  its  base;  for  the  slight  effect  of  the  attraction 
of  the  hill,  would  be  only  to  make  the  plants  de- 
viate a  very  little  from  the  perpendicular.  Where 
horizontal  layers  are  pushed  forth,  as  in  certain 
grasses,  particulariy  such  as  the  florin,  lately 
brought  into  notice  by  Dr.  Richardson,  more  food 
may,  however,  be  produced  upon  an  irregular  sur- 
face; but  the  principle  seems  to  apply  strictly  to 
corn  crops. 

The  airection  of  the  radicles  and  gennens  is 
such,  that  both  ans  supplied  with  food,  and  act«i 
upon  by  those  external  agents  which  are  necessa- 
ry for  their  developement  and  growth.  The  roots 
come  in  contact  with  the  fluids  in  the  ground;  the 
leaves  are  exposed  to  light  and  air;  and  the  same 
grand  law  which  preserves  the  planets  in  their  or- 
bits is  thus  essential  to  the  functions  of  vegetable 
life. 

When  two  pieces  of  polished  glass  are  pressed 
together,  they  adhere  to  each  other,  and  it  requires 
soms  force  to  separate  them.  This  is  said  to  de- 
pend upon  the  attraction  of  cohesion.    The  same 

*  Fig.  1.  represents  the  case  in  which  the  horizon- 
tal wheel  performed  260  revolotioDS. 

Fig.  2.  represents  the  form  of  the  experiment  when 
the  verticcil  wheel  was  made  to  perform  150  revela- 
tions in  a  minute. 
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attraction  gives  the  globular  form  to  drops  of  wa- 
ter, and  enables  fluids  to  rise  in  capillary  tubes; 
and  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  capiUary  attrac- 
tion. This  attraction,  like  gravitation,  seems  com- 
mon to  all  matter,  and  may  be  a  modification  of 
the  same  general  force;  like  gravitation,  it  is  of 
great  importance  in  vegetation.  It  preserves  the 
forms  of  aggregation  of  the  parts  of  plants,  and  it 
seems  to  be  a  principal  cause  of  the  absorption  of 
fluids  by  their  roots. 

If  some  pure  magnesia,  the  calcined  magnesia 
of  druffffistSi  be  thrown  into  distilled  vine^,  it 
gradually  dissolves.    This  is  said  to  be  owing  to 
chemical  attraction,  the  power  by  which  different 
species  of  matter  tend  to  unite  into  one  compound. 
Various  kinds  of  matter  unite  with  dififerent  de- 
grees oi  force:  thus  sulphuric  acid  and  magnesia 
unite  with  more  readiness  than  distilled  vmegar 
and  magnesia;  and  if  sulphuric  acid  be  poured 
into  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  magnesia,  in  which 
the  acid  properties  of  the  vinegar  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  die  magnesia,  the  vinegar  will  be  set 
fi«e,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  wUl  take  its  place. 
This  chemical  attraction  is  likewise  called  dumi- 
eal  qfinity.    It  is  active  in  most  of  the  phenome- 
na of  vc^tatiofi.    The  sap  consists  of  a  number 
of  iojgrecueDti^  dissolved  in  water  by  chemical  at- 
traction; and  it  appeus  to  be  in  consequence  of 
the  operation  of  this  power^  that  certain  principles 
derived  from  the  sap  are  united  to  the  vegetable 
organs.    By  the  laws  of  chemical  attraction,  dif* 
lerent  products  of  vegetation  are  changed,  and  as- 
tfttme  new  fbrms:  the  Cood  of  plants  is  prepared  in 
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the  soil;  vegetable  and  animal  remains  are  changed 
by  the  action  of  air  and  water,  and  made  fluid  or 
aeriform;  rocks  are  broken  down  and  converted 
into  soils;  and  soils  are  more  finely  divkled  and 
fitted  as  receptacles  for  the  roots  of  plants. 

The  different  powers  of  attraction  tend  to  pre- 
serve the  arrangements  of  matter,  or  lo  unite  them 
in  new  forms.  U  there  were  no  opposing  powere 
there  would  soon  be  a  state  of  perfect  quiescence 
in  nature,  a  kind  of  eternal  sleep  in  the  physical 
world.  G  ravitation  is  continually  counteracted  by 
mechanical  powers,  by  projectile  motion,  or  the 
centrifugal  force;  and  their  joint  agencies  occa- 
sion the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Cohe- 
sion and  chemical  attraction  are  opposed  by  the 
randsive  energy  of  heat,  and  the  harmonious  cycle 
of  terrestrial  changes  is  produced  by  their  mutoal 
operations. 

Heat  is  capable  of  being  communicated  fhim 
one  body  to  other  bodies ;  and  its  common  effect 
is  to  expand  them,  to  enlarge  them  in  ail  their  di- 
mensions. This  is  easily  exemplified.  A  solid 
cylinder  of  metal  after  being  heated  will  not  pass 
through  a  ring  bareljr  suflicient  to  receive  it  when 
cold.  When  water  is  heated  in  a  globe  of  glass 
having  a  long  slender  neck,  it  rises  in  the  neck  | 
and  if  heat  be  applied  to  air  confined  in  such  a 
vessel  inverted  above  water,  it  makes  its  escape 
firom  the  vessel  and  passes  through  the  water* 
Thermometers  are  instruments  (or  measuring  de- 
grees of  heat  by  the  expansion  of  fluids  in  nar- 
row tubes.  Mercury  is  generally  used,  of  which 
100,000  parts  at  the  freezing  point  of  water  become 
101,835  parts  at  the  boiling  point,  and  on  Fahren- 
heit's scale  these  parts  are  divided  into  180  de- 
grees. Solids,  by  a  certain  increase  of  heat,  be- 
come fluids,  and  fluids  gases;  or  elastic  fluids. 
Thus  ice  is  converted  by  neat  into  water,  and  by 
still  more  heat  it  becomes  steam;  and  heat  disap- 
pears, or,  as  it  is  called,  is  rendered  laUnt,  during 
the  conversion  of  solids  into  fluids,  or  fluids  into 
gases,  and  re-appeara,  or  becomes  sensible,  when 
j^ases  become  fluids,  or  fluids  solids ;  hence  cold 
IS  produced  during  evaporation,  and  heat  during 
the  condensation  of  steam. 

There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  the  law  of  ex- 
pansion of  bodies  by  hea^  which  seem  to  depend 
either  upon  some  change  in  their  chemical  con- 
stitution, or  on  their  becoming  crystallised.  Clay 
contracts  by  heat,  which  seems  to  be  owing  to  its 
giving  off  water.  Cast  iron  and  anrimony,  when 
melted,  crystallise,  in  cooling,  and  expand.  Ice  is 
much  lighter  than  water.  Water  expands  a  little 
even  before  it  freezes^  and  it  is  of  the  greatest 
density  at  about  4P  or  42°,  the  freezing  point 
being  82°;  and  this  circumstance  is  of  consider- 
able imoortancein  the  general  economy  of  nature. 
The  influence  of  the  changes  of  seasons  and  of 
the  position  of  the  sun  on  the  phenomena  of  ve- 
fjpetation  demonstrates  the  effects  of  heat  on  the 
functions  of  plants.  The  matter  absorbed  from 
the  soil  must  be  in  a  fluid  state  to  pass  into  their 
roots,  and  when  the  surfkce  is  frozen  they  can  de- 
rive no  nourishment  from  it  The  activity  of  che- 
mical changes  likewise  is  increased  by  a  certain 
increase  of  tero|)erature,  and  even  the  rapidity  of 
the  ascent  of  fluids  by  capillary  attraction. 

This  last  fact  is  easily  shown  by  placing  in  each 
of  two  wine  glasses  a  similar  hollow  stalk  of 
grass,  so  bent  as  to  discharge  any  fluid  in  the 
glasses  slowly  by  capillary  attraction :  if  hot  water 
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be  in  one  glass,  and  cold  water  in  the  other,  the  hot 
water  will  be  dtvcharged  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  cold  water.  The  termentation  and  decompo- 
sition of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  require  a 
certain  degree  of  heat,  which  is  consequently  ne- 
cessary for  the  preparation  oi  the  food  of  piants ; 
and,  as  evaporation  is  more  rapid  in  proportion  as 
the  temperature  is  hisheri  the  superAuous  parts  of 
the  sap  are  most  readily  carried  of)' at  the  time  ite 
ascent  is  quickest. 

Two  opinions  are  current  respecting  the  nature 
of  heat.  By  one  School  it  is  conceived  to  be 
a  peculiar  subtile  fluid,  of  which  the  particles 
repel  each  other,  but  have  a  strong  attraction  (or 
the  particles  of  other  matter.  By  another  it  is  con- 
•tdered  as  a  motion  or  vibration  of  the  particles  of 
matter,  which  is  supposed  to  differ  in  velocity  in 
different  cases,  and  thus  to  produce  the  did'erent 
defftees  of  temperature.  Whatever  decision  be 
ultimately  made  respecting  these  opinions,  it  is 
certain  that  there  is  matter  moving  in  the  space 
between  us  and  the  heavenly  bodies  capable  of 
communicating  heat ;  the  motions  of  which  are 
rectilinear:  thus  the  solar  rays  produce  heat  in 
acting  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  experi- 
loents  of  Sir  W.  Herschel  have  shown  that  the 
calorific  effects  of  the  solar  rays  bear  do  relation 
to  their  illuminating  powers,  the  red  rays  pro- 
ducing a  much  greater  effect  of  heat  than  any  of 
the  other  color^  rays ;  and  it  appears  that  there 
are  inmsibU  rays  distinguished  by  very  different 
degrees  ol'  refrangibility,  some  of  which  produce 
hMti  and  others  of  which  are  distinguished  by  their 
chemical  eflects. 

The  different  influence  of  the  different  solar  rays 
on  vegetation  have  not  yet  been  studied ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  rays  exercise  an  influeuce  indepen- 
4ent  of  the  heat  they  produce.  Thus  plants  kept 
in  the  darlc  in  a  hot-house  grow  luxuriantly,  but 
they  never  gain  their  natural  colors ;  their  leaves 
are  white  or  pale,  and  their  juices  watery  and 
peculiarly  saccharine. 

The  earth,  when  not  exposed  to  the  solar  rays, 
is  constantly  losing  heat  by  radiation,  and  dif- 
ferent soils  have  their  temperature  difierently  di- 
minished by  this  Ciiuse. 

When  a  piece  of  sealing-wax  is  rubbed  by  a 
woollen  cloth,  it  gains  the  power  of  attracting  light 
bodies,  such  as  feathers  or  ashes.  In  this  state  it 
is  said  to  be  e/fctrtco/;  aud  if  a  metallic  cylin- 
der, placed  upon  a  rod  of  glass,  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  sealing-wax,  it  likewise  gains  the  mo- 
mentary power  of  attracting  light  bodies,  so  that 
electricity,  like  heat,  is  communicable.  When  two 
light  bodies  receive  the  same  electrical  influence, 
or  are  electrified  by  the  same  body,  they  repel 
each  other.  When  one  of  them  is  acted  on  by 
sealing-wax,  and  the  other  by  glass  that  has  been 
rubbed  by  woollen,  they  attract  each  other ;  hence 
it  is  saia  that  bodies  similarly  electrified  repel 
each  other :  and  bodies  dissimilarly  electrified  at- 
tract each  other:  and  the  electricity  of  glass  is 
called  vitreous  or  positive  electricity,  and  that  of 
sealing-wax,  resinous  or  negative  electricity. 

When,  of  two  bodies  made  to  rub  each  other, 
one  is  found  positively  electrified,  the  other  is  al- 
ways found  negatively  electrified,  and,  as  in  the 
common  electrical  machine,  these  states  are  capa- 
ble of  being  communicated  to  metals  placed  upon 
rods  or  pillars  of  glass.  Electricity  is  produced  like- 
wise by  the  contact  of  bodies  \  thus  a  piece  of  zinc 


and  of  silver  give  a  slight  electrical  shock  when 
they  are  made  to  touch  each  other,  and  to  touch 
the  tongue ;  and  when  a  number  o^  plates  of  cop- 
per and  zinc,  100  for  instance,  are  arranged  in  a  pile 
with  clothes  moistened  in  salt  and  water,  in  the 
order  of  zinc,  copper,  moistened  cloth,  zinc,  cop- 
per, moistened  cloth,  and  so  on,  they  form  an  elec- 
trical battery  which  will  give  strong  shocks  and 
sparks,  and  which  is  possessed  of  remarkable  che- 
mical powers.  The  luminous  phenomena  produced 
by  common  electricity  are  well  known.  It  would 
be  improper  to  dwell  upon  them  in  this  place. 
They  are  the  most  Impressive  effects  occasioned  by 
this  agent ;  and  ihey  offer  illustrations  of  lightning 
and  thunder. 

Electrical  changes  are  constantly  taking  place  in 
nature,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  at- 
mosphere; but  as  yet  the  effects  of  tbie  power  in 
vegetation  have  not  been  correctly  estimated.  It 
has  been  shown  by  experiments  made  by  roeami 
of  the  Voltaic  battery  (the  instrument  composed  of 
zinc,  copper,  and  water)  that  compound  bodies 
in  general  are  capable  of  being  decomposed  by 
electrical  powers;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
various  electrical  phenomena  occuring  in  our 
system  must  influence  both  the  germination  of 
seeds  and  the  growth  of  plants.  I  found  that  corn 
sprouted  much  more  rapidly  in  water  positively 
electrified  by  the  Voltaic  instrument  than  in  water 
negatively  electrified ;  and  experiments  made  upon 
the  atmosphere  show  that  clouds  are  usually  ne- 
gative ;  and  as,  when  a  cloud  is  in  one  state  of 
electricity,  the  surface  of  the  earth  beneath  is 
brought  into  the  opposite  state,  it  is  probable  that 
in  common  cases  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  positive. 

Different  opinions  are  entertained  amongst  scien-* 
tific  men  respecting  the  nature  of  electricity.  By 
some  the  phenomena  are  conceived  to  depend 
upon  a  single  subtile  fluid  in  excess  in  the  k>odies 
said  to  be  positively  electrified,  in  deficiency  in  the 
bodies  said  to  be  negatively  electrified.  A  eecood 
class  suppose  the  effects  to  be  produced  by  two 
different  fluids,  called  by  them  the  vitreous  fluid 
and  the  resinous  fluid ;  and  an  hypothesis  has 
been  advanced  in  which  they  are  considered  as 
affections  or  motions  of  matter,  or  an  exhibition 
of  attractive  powers,  similar  to  those  which  pro- 
duce chemical  combination  and  decomposition; 
but  usually  exerting  their  action  on  masses.* 

The  power  which  ^\ven  to  a  bar  or  needle  of 
steel  the  property  of  directing  itself  to  two  pointi 
of  the  globe,  called  north  and  south  poles,  depends 
upon  what  is  called  magnetism.  It  agrees  with 
electricity  in  many  of  its  laws;  but,  as  far  as  our 
researches  have  hitherto  gone,  it  is  most  active  in 
its  operation  on  metals  and  certain  of  their  com- 
binations. Iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  are  most  sus- 
ceptible of  magnetic  impressions,  and  in  the  harder 
compounds  of  iron  these  impressions  prodace  per- 
manent effects :  but  the  recent  experiments  of  M. 
Arago  show,  that  copper,  metals  in  general,  and, 

*Id  a  series  of  experim(»nts  on  the  electricity  of  the 
atmosphere,  made  in  Malta  during  the  course  of  seve- 
ral months,  I  had  ample  proof  of  me  truth  of  the  above 
opinion.  Chemical  effects  were  almost  constantly 
taking  place,  even  in  serene  weattier,  in  a  veiy  alight 
degree.  The  subject  of  the  experiment  was  commonly 
the  gelatinous  compoimd  of  tne  iodide  of  potasaiam 
and  starch ;  and  almost  invariably,  excepting  occasion- 
ally  in  thunder-storms,  the  iodine  was  precipitated 
round  the  platina  wiie  connecled  with  the  earth. — J.  D. 
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probably,  al!  other  substaoces,  receive  very  weak 
and  evanescent  magnetiflm,  which  seeme  te  differ 
in  intensity  for  every  body.  Magnetism  is  capable 
of  being  communicated  from  bodies  endowed 
with  it,  to  others  that  do  not  possess  it,  and  is  pro- 
duced whenever  concentrated  electricity  passes 
through  space,  its  sphere  of  action  or  communica- 
tion teing  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  elec- 
tricity. Thus  a  bar  of  steel,  placed  transversely 
over  a  wire  conveying  anelectrical  shock,  becomes 
a  magnet.  The  connexion  of  magnetism  and 
electricity  is  of  recent  discovery,  and  the  fact  which 
served  to  established  it  was  made  known  by  M. 
CErsted,  a  Danish  philosopher.  It  will  ultimately 
probably  tend  to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  nature  of  these  two  extraordinary  agents.  The 
attractive  powers  of  the  magnet  may  be  made  use 
of  to  show  the  existence  of  iron  in  soils,  as  will  be 
mentioned  more  particularly  bereafler. 

The  different  powers  that  have  been  thus  gene- 
rally described  continually  act  upon  common  mat- 
ter so  as  to  change  its  form,  and  produce  arrange- 
nients  fitted  for  toe  purposes  of  life.  Bodies  are 
either  simple  or  compound.  A  body  is  said  to  be 
simple,  when  it  is  incapable  of  being  resolved  into 
any  other  forms  of  matter.  Thus,  gold  or  silver, 
though  they  may  be  melted  by  heat,  or  dissolved  in 
corrosive  menstrua,  yet  are  recovered  unchanged 
in  their  properiies,  and  they  are  said  to  be  simple 
bodies.  A  body  is  considered  as  compound,  when 
two  or  more  distinct  substances  are  capable  of 
being  produced  from  it :  thus  marble  is  a  compound 
body,  (or  by  a  stronj|[  heat  it  is  converted  into  lime, 
and  an  elastic  fluid  is  disengaged  in  the  process; 
and  the  proof  of  our  knowledge  of  the  true  com- 
position of  a  body  is,  that  it  is  capable  of  bein^  re- 
produced by  the  same  substances  as  those  into 
which  it  had  been  decomposed ;  thus,  by  exposing 
lime  for  a  long  while  to  the  elastic  fluid  disengaged 
during  its  calcination,  it  becomes  converted  into  a 
aubfltance  similar  to  powdered  marble.  The  term 
element  has  the  same  meaning  as  simple  or  unde- 
eompounded  body ;  but  it  is  applied  merely  with 
reference  to  the  present  state  of  chemical  iuiow- 
led£[e.  it  is  probable  that,  as  yet,  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted witn  any  of  the  true  elements  of  matter 
many  substances,  formerly  supposed  to  be  simple, 
have  been  lately  decompounded,  and  the  chemical 
arrangement  of  bodies  must  be  considered  as  a 
mere  expression  of  facts,  the  results  of  accurate 
statical  expenments. 

Vegetaole  substances  in  general  are  of  a  very 
eompound  nature,  and  consist  of  a  ffreat  number  of 
elements,  most  of  which  belong  likewise  to  the 
other  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  are  found  in  various 
forms.  Their  more  complicated  arrangements  are 
best  understood  aAer  their  simpler  forms  of  com- 
bination have  been  examined. 

The  number  of  bodies  which  I  shall  consider  as 
at  present  undeoomposed,  are,  as  was  stated  in 
the  introductory  lecture,  five  acidifying  or  solvent 
substances,  eight  inflammable  bodies,  and  forty 
metals.* 

In  most  of  the  inorganic  compounds,  the  nature 
of  which  is  well  kaown,  into  which  these  elements 
enter,  tho^  are  combined  io  definite  proportions ; 
so  that,  if  the  elements  be  represented  by  numbers, 
the  proportions  in  which  they  combine  are  ex- 
pressed either  by  those  numbers,  or  by  some  sim- 
ple multiples  of  them. 

*  Now  forty-two.— Fwie  note,  ante. 


I  shall  mention,  in  a  few  words,  the  character- 
istic properties  of  the  most  important  simple  sub- 
stances, and  the  numbers  representing  the  propor- 
tions in  which  they  combine  in  those  cases  where 
they  have  been  accurately  ascertained. 

1.  Oxygen  forms  about  one-fif\h  of  the  air  of  our 
atmosphere.  It  is  an  elastic  fluid,  at  all  known 
temperatures.  Its  specific  gravity  is  to  that  of  air 
as  10,967  to  10,000.  It  supports  combustion  with 
much  more  vividness  than  common  air;  so  that 
if  a  fmHJI  Pteel  wire  or  a  watch-spring,  having  a 
bit  of  inflamed  wood  attached  to  it,  be  introduced 
into  a  bottle  filled  with  the  gas,  it  bums  with 
great  Rplendor.  It  is  respirable.  It  is  very 
RJightly  Poluble  in  water.  The  number  repre- 
senting the  proportion  in  which  it  combines  is  15. 
It  may  be  made  by  heating  a  mixture  of  the  mine- 
ral called  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid  together 
in  a  proper  vessel,  or  by  heating  strongly  red  lead, 
or  red  precipitate  of  mercury. 

2.  Chlorine  ip,  like  oxygen,  a  permanent  elastie 
fluid.  Its  color  is  yeilowisli  green;  its  smell 
IS  very  disagreeable ;  it  is  not  respirable ;  it  sup-' 
ports  the  combustion  of  all  the  common  inflam- 
mable bodies  except  charcoal ;  its  specific  gravity 
is  to  that  of  air  as  24,677  to  10,000 ;  it  is  soluble 
in  about  half  its  volume  of  water,  and  its  solution 
in  water  destroys  vegetable  colors.  Many  of 
the  metals  (sucK  as  arsenic  or  copper)  take  fire 
spontaneously  when  introduced  into  a  jar  or  bot- 
tle filled  with  the  gas.  Chlorine  may  he  procured 
by  heating  together  a  mixture  of  spirits  of  salt, 
or  muriatic  arid,  and  manganese.  The  number 
representing  the  proportion  \n  which  this  gas  enters 
into  combination  is  67. 

8.  Fluorine,  or  the  fluoric  principle.  This  sub- 
stance has  such  strong  tendencies  to  combination, 
that  as  yet  no  vessels  have  been  found  capable  of 
containing  it  in  its  pure  form.  It  may  be  obtained, 
combined  with  hydrogen,  bv  applymg  heat  to  a 
mixture  of  fluor,  or  Derbyshire  spar,  and  sulphuric 
acid ;  and  in  this  state  it  is  an  intensely  acid  c>om- 
pound,  a  little  heavier  than  water,  and  which  be- 
comes still  denser  by  combining  with  water.  The 
existence  of  fluorine  as  an  element  is  proved  by  its 
expulsion  from  certain  compounds  by  chlorine,  and 
by  its  transference  from  place  to  place.  In  attempts 
made  to  confine  it,  so  as  to  examine  its  properties, 
it  always  combines  with,  or  decomposes  the  vessels 
employed ;  so  that,  as  yet,  its  physical  qualities  are 
unknown :  16  is  an  approximation  to  the  number 
representing  it. 

4.  Iodine,  This  substance  is  procured  from  the 
ashes  of  marine  plants,  alter  the  extraction  of  the 
carbonate  of  soda,  by  acting  upon  them  by  sul- 

Ehuric  acid.  It  appears  as  a  dark-colored  solid, 
aving  the  color  and  lustre  of  plumbago :  itsspe* 
cific  gravity  is  about  4 ;  that  of  water  being  1.  It 
fuses  at  a  low  temperature,  and  at  a  heat  alx)ve 
that  of  boiling  water  becomes  a  violet-colored  gas* 
It  forms  an  active  lacid  by  uniting  to  hydrogen. 
The  alkaline  metals  burn,  when  heated  in  it.  it 
unites  to  all  the  metals  upon  which  its  action  has 
been  examined. 

5.  Bronte,  This  body  has  been  very  recently 
discovered  in  sea-waier.  It  is  in  its  nature  analo- 
gous to  Iodine,  and  resembles  a  compound  of  these 
two  bodies.  It  is  a  dense  liquid,  and  forms  an 
orange-colored  gas  by  a  gentle  heat. 

6.  jffydrogenf  or  inflammable  air,  is  the  lightest 
known  substance ;  its  specific  gravity  is  to  Siat  of 
air  as  792  to  10,000.    It  bums  by  the  action  of  an 
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iniamed  taper,  when  in  contact  with  the  atmo- 
■pheie.  The  proportion  in  which  it  combines  is  re- 
pTOfented  by  unify,  or  1.  It  is  procured  by  the 
aetion  oT  diluted  oii  of  vitriol,  or  hydro-sulphuric 
acid  on  filings  <^  zinc  or  iron.  It  is  the  substance 
employed  lor  filling  air-balloons. 

7.  j^zoU  is  a  gaseous  substance,  not  capable  of 
being  condensed  by  any  known  degree  of  cold :  Its 
epecific  gravity  is  to  that  of  common  air  as  9616  to 
10,000.  It  does  not  enter  into  combustion  under 
common  circumstances,  but  majr  be  made  to  unite 
with  oxygen  by  the  agency  or  electrical  fire.  It 
^rms  nearly  ibur-fifUis  of  the  air  of  the  atmo- 
aphere ;  and  mav  be  procured  by  burning  phospho- 
rus in  a  eoofinea  portion  of  air.  The  number  re- 
pmenting  the  proportion  in  which  it  combines  is 

8.  Omrbon  is  considered  as  the  pure  matter  of 
eharcoal;  and  it  may  be  procured  by  passing  spi- 
rits of  wine  through  a  tube  heated  red.  It  mus  not 
vat  been  fused ;  but  raises  in  vapour  at  an  intense 
beat  Its  specific  gravity  cannot  be  easily  ascer- 
tained ;  but  that  of  the  diamouU  which  cannot 
ohemi(»lIy  be  distini^ished  from  pure  carbon,  is  to 
that  of  water  as  8600  to  1000.  Charcoal  has  the 
remarkable  oroperty  of  absorbing  several  times 
its  volume  oi  different  elastic  fluids,  which  are  ca- 
pable of  being  expelled  from  it  by  heat  The 
number  representing  it  is  11.4. 

9.  Shilphwr  is  the  pure  substance  so  well  known 
by  that  name :  its  specific  gravity  is  to  that  of  water 
as  1990  to  1000.  It  fuses  at  about  220°  Fahren- 
heit ;  and  at  between  600^  and  600^  takes  fire,  if 
in  contact  with  the  air,  and  bums  with  a  pale  blue 
flame.  In  this  process  it  dissolves  in  the  oxygen 
ol*  the  air,  and  produces  a  peculiar  acid  elastic  fluid. 
The  number  representing  it  is  90. 

10.  Phtmphorus  is  a  solid  of  a  pale  red  color,  of 
specific  gravity  1770.  It  luses  at  90^,  and  boils  at 
660^.  It  is  luminous  in  the  airat  common  tem- 
peratures, and  burns  with  great  violence  at  160^, 
so  that  it  must  be  handled  tvilh  great  caution.  The 
numl)er  representing  it  is  222.  It  is  procured  by 
digesting  together  M>ne  ashes  and  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
strongly  heating  the  fluid  substance  so  produced 
with  powdered  charcoal. 

11.  Boron  is  a  solid  of  a  dark  olive  color,  in- 
fiisible  at  any  known  temperature.  It  is  a  sut>- 
•tance  very  lately  discovered,  and  procured  from 
boracic  acid.  It  bums  with  brilliant  sparks,  when 
heated  in  oxygen,  bui  not  in  chlorine.  Its  specific 
gravity,  and  the  number  representing  it,  are  not 
yet  accurately  known. 

12.  Silicon  *  is  procured  from  silica,  or  the  earth 
of  flints,  by  the  action  of  potassium :  it  appears  as 
a  dark  fiiwn-colored  powder,  which  is  inflammable, 
and  which  produces  silica  by  combustion.  It  de- 
composes water  and  acids ;  and  detonates  when 
heated  with  alkaline  carbonates.  It  is  more  analo- 
gous to  boron  in  its  properties  and  chemical  ha- 
bitudes than  to  any  other  substance.  82  is  an 
approximadon  to  the  number  representing  silicon. 

13.  SelMiorif  or,  as  M.  fierzelius,  the  discoverer, 
names  it,  selenium,  is  a  substance  which  ibrms  a 
sort  of  intermediate  link  between  the  inflammable 

•  AccordiDff  to  the  more  recent  experiments  of  Ber- 
zelius,  pure  suicon  is  of  a  dark  nut-brown  cok>r:  a 
non-condactor  of  electricity:  incombustible  even  in 
oxygen  gas,  and  infusible  before  the  blow-pipe.  Itde- 
flaerates,  and  even  explodes,  when  thrown  into  fused 
hydiate  of  potssh  or  soda.— J.  D. 


solids  and  the  metals.  It  is  semi-traaspereo^  of  a 
red  color,  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  of  spe- 
cific gravity  about  4900. 

14.  Platinum  is  one  of  the  noble  metala,  of  rather 
a  duller  white  than  silver,  and  the  heaviest  body  in 
nature ;  its  specific  gravity  bdng  21,600.  It  knot 
acted  upon  by  any  acid  menstrua  except  soch  as 
contain  chlorine ;  it  requires  an  intense  degree  of 
heat  for  its  fusion. 

16.  The  properties  of  gold  are  well  known.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  19,277.  It  beara  the  same  re- 
lation to  acid  menstrua  as  platinum :  it  is  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  both  these  bodies,  that  they 
are  very  difficuithr  acted  upon  by  sulphur. 

16.  Siher  is  of  specific  gravity  10,400 ;  it  bums 
more  readily  than  platinum  or  gold,  which  re- 
quire the  intense  heat  of  electricity.  It  readily 
unite*  to  sulphur.  The  number  repveaentifig  it  is 
206. 

17.  Herciiry  is  the  only  known  metal  fluid  at 
the  common  temperature  of  the  ataDoepbere ;  it 
boils  at  660^,  and  fieezes  at  89<>  below  0.  Ita  spe- 
cific gravity  is  18,660.  The  number  representing 
it  Is  980. 

18.  C^sr  is  of  specific  gravirv' 8890.  It  bums, 
when  strongly  heated,  with  red  flame,  tioired  with 
green.    The  number  representingit  is  120. 

19.  Ckjbalt  is  of  specific  ^navity  7700.  Its  point 
of  fusion  is  very  high,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  iron. 
In  its  calcined,  or  oxidated  state,  it  is  employed  for 
giving  a  blue  color  to  glass. 

20.  Nickel  is  of  a  white  color:  its  specific  gra- 
vity is  8820.  This  metal  and  cobalt  agree  with 
iron,  in  being  attractibie  by  the  magneL  The 
number  representing  nickelis  111. 

21.  Iron  is  of  specific  gravity  7700.  Its  other 
properties  are  well  known.  The  number  repre- 
senting it  is  108, 

22.  7Vn  is  of  specific  gravity  7291 ;  it  is  a  very 
fusible  metal,  ana  bums  when  ignited  in  the  air: 
the  number  representing  the  proportion  in  which 
it  combines  is  110. 

23.  Codmtufii  is  a  newly  discovered  metal,  very 
similar  to  tin  in  its  sensible  properties,  of  apecifie 
gravity  about  9000,  and  is  very  fusible  and  vola- 
tile. 

24.  Zific  is  one  of  the  most  combustible  of  the 
common  metals.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  7210. 
It  is  a  brittie  metal  under  common  circumsfances; 
iHit  when  heated  may  be  hammered  or  rolled  into 
thin  leaves,  and  after  this  operation  is  malleable. 
The  number  representing  it  is  66. 

25.  Lead  is  of  specific  gravity  11,962 ;  it  fuses 
at  a  tempereture  rather  higher  than  tin.  The 
number  representing  it  is  998. 

26.  BieimUh  is  a  brittie  metal  of  specific  gravity 
9,822.  It  is  nearly  as  fusible  as  tin;  when  cooleid 
slowly  it  crystallises  in  cubes.  The  number  re- 
presenting it  is  196. 

27.  j^timony  \b  a  metal  capable  of  beings  vo- 
latilised by  a  strong  red  heat.  Ita  specific  gravity 
is  6,800.  It  bums,  when  ignited,  with  a  faint 
white  light    The  number  representinff  it  ia  170. 

28.  Asemc  is  of  a  blueish  white  cobr,  of'  spe- 
cific gravity  8910.  It  may  be  procured  by  heating 
the  powder  of  common  white  arwnio  of  the  ahops 
strongly  in  a  Florence  flask  with  oil.  The  metal 
raises  in  vapor,  and  condenses  in  the  neck  of  the 
flask.    The  number  representing  it  is  90. 

29.  Jlfongonesum  may  be  procured  fiam  the 
called  manganese,  by  lotenaefy  ijgBttiii^  it 
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io  a  forge  mixed  with  charcoal  powder.  It  is  a 
metal  very  difficult  of  fuaion,  aod  very  combustible: 
its  specific  gravis  is  6850.  The  number  repre- 
senting it  is  177. 

30.  J^dassium  is  the  lightest  known  metali  being 
onlv  of  specific  gravity  860.  It  fuses  at  about  150°, 
and  rises  in  vapour  at  heat  a  little  below  red- 
ness. It  is  a  highly  combustible  substance,  takes 
fire  when  thrown  upon  water,  bums  with  great  bril- 
liancy, and  the  product  of  its  combustion  dissolves 
in  the  water.  The  number  representing  it  is  75. 
It  may  be  made  by  passing  fused  eaustic  vegetable 
alkali,  the  pare  kali  of  druggists,  throu^  iron 
turnings  strongly  ignited  in  a  gun  banel,  or  by  the 
electrization  or  potash  by  a  stm^  Voltaic  battery. 
81.  Sodkm  may  be  made  in  a  similar  manner  to 
potassium;  soda,  or  the  mineral  alkali,  being  sub- 
stitQted  for  the  vegetable  alkali.  It  is  of  specific 
gravity  940.  ItisvorycombustiUe.  When  thrown 
upon  water,  it  swuns  on  its  surface,  hisses  violently, 
and  dissolves,  but  does  not  inflame.  The  number 
representing  it  is  88. 

S2.  Lithiuin  is  a  metal  procured  from  a  newly- 
discovered  mineral  alkali,  very  similar  to  sodium  m 
its  properties. 

BB.  Marium  has,  as  yet,  been  procured  only  by 
electrical  powers,  and  in  very  minute  quantities,  so 
that  its  properties  have  not  been  accurately  exa- 
mmed .  The  number  representing  it  appean  to  be 
ioi/. 

Strcntium  the  34th,  Cakiwn  the  35th,  Magne- 
stum  the  36th,  j^huamvm  the  87th,  Zirconwn  the 
38th,  Glucinum  the  39th,  and  Ittriwn  the  40th  of 
the  undecompounded  bodies,  like  barium,  have 
either  not  been  procured  absolutely  pure,  or  only  in 
■och  minute  quantities  that  their  properties  are  litUe 
known;  they  are  formed  either  by  electrical  powers, 
or  bv  the  agency  of  potassium,  from  the  different 
eartbs  whose  names  they  bear,  with  the  change  of 
the  termination  in  wn;  and  the  numben  rapre- 
aeoting  them  are  believed  to  be  90  strontium,  40 
calcium,  39  magnesium,  83  aluminum,  70  zirco- 
noiDy  89  glucinum.  111  ittrium. 

The  remaining  simple  bodies  are  metals,  most 
of  which,  like  those  just  mentioned,  can  only  be 
proeored  with  very  peat  difficultv ;  and  the  sub- 
Btanoes  in  general  from  whieh  they  are  procured 
are  very  rare  in  nature.  They  are  Palladvumj 
Mhodwmiy  Osmttisi,  /ridtum,  Cb^tunMum,  Ckra- 
ffUMMn,  Moljfbdmum,  Cerium^  Tetturwm,  2\jmg- 
elantMn,  TViomtim,  Uranium.  The  numbers  re- 
pretsenting  these  last  bodies  have  not  yet  been  de- 
temuned  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  render  a  re- 
ferenee  to  them  of  any  utility. 

The  undecompounded  suostances  unite  with 
each  other,  and  the  most  remarkable  compounds 
are  formed  by  the  combinations  of  oxygen  and 
ehloriiie  with  mflammable  bodies  and  metals ;  and 
theee  combinations  usually  take  place  with  much 
enei^,  and  are  associated  with  fire. 
L-  Combustion  in  fact,  in  common  cases,  is  the 


prooees  of  the  solutwn  of  a  bod^  in  oxygen,  as 
nappens  when  sulphur  or  charcoal  is  burnt ;  or  the 
fixation  of  oxygen  by  the  combustible  body  in  a 
«olid  fonawmch  takes  place  when  most  metals 
are  burnt,  or  when  phosphorus  inflames ;  or  the 
production  of  a  fluid  from  both  bodies,  as  when 
hydrogen  and  oxyflen  unite  to  form  water. 

VThen  considert3>Ie  quantities  of  oxygen  or  of 
ohlofkie  unite  to  metals  or  inflammable  bodies, 
they  oilea  prodoee  acids  i  thus  sulphureous,  phos- 


phoric, and  boracic  acids  are  formed  by  a  union 
of*  considerable  quantities  of  oxygen  with  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  and  boron :  and  muriatic  acid  gas  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen. 

When  smaller  quantities  of  oxygen  or  chlorine 
unite  with  inflammable  bodies  or  metals,  they  form 
substances  not  acid,  and  more  or  less  soluble  in 
water ;  and  the  metallic  oxides,  the  fixed  alkalies, 
and  the  earths,  all  bodies  connected  by  analogies, 
are  produced  by  the  union  of  metals  with  oxygen. 

1  he  composition  of  any  compounds,  the  nature 
of  which  is  well  known,  may  be  easily  learned  from 
the  numbers  representing  their  elements ;  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  know  how  many  proportions 
enter  into  union.  Thus /lotossa,  or  the  pure  caus- 
tic ve^table  alkali,  consists  of  one  proportion  of 
potassium  and  one  of  ox^geui  and  its  constitution 
IB  consequently  75  potassium,  15  oxygen. 

Carbonic  acid  is  composed  of  two  proportions  of 
oxygen  30,  and  one  of  carbpn  11*4. 

Again,  lime  consists  of  one  proportion  of  cal- 
cium and  one  of  oxygen,  and  it  is  composed  of  40 
of  calcium  and  15  of  oxygen.  And  carbonate  of 
lime,  or  pure  chalk,  consists  of  one  proportion  of 
carkK>nic  acid  41*4,  and  one  of  lime  55. 

Water  consists  of  two  proportions  of  hydro^n 
2,  and  one  of  oxygen  16 ;  and  when  water  unites 
to  other  bodies  in  definite  proportions,  the  quantity 
is  17,  or  some  multiple  of  17,  t.  e.  84  or  51,  or 
68,  &c. 

SodtL  or  the  mineral  alkali,  contains  two  propor- 
tions or  oxygen  to  one  of  sodium. 

j^mmonioj  or  the  volatile  alkali,  is  composed  of 
six  proportions  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  azote. 

Amongst  the  earths,  SUicOy  or  the  eanh  of 
flints,  probably  consisls  of  two  proportions  of 
oxygen  to  one  of  silicon ;  and  Magneeia,  Stron- 
Ua,  Barvia  or  Barpes,  Alumvna,  ^reona^  Glu- 
ctfux,  ana  Ittria,  o\  one  proportion  of  metal  and 
one  of  oxygen. 

The  metaUic  oxides  in  general  consist  of  the 
metals  united  to  from  one  Io  four  proportions  of 
oxygen;  and  there  are,  in  some  cases,  many 
diderent  oxides  ot  the  same  metal ;  thus  there  are 
three  oxides  of  lead ;  the  yellow  oxide,  or  mas- 
sicot, contains  two  proportume  of  oxygen ;  the  red 
oxide,  or  mtntum,  three ;  and  the  puce-ooftwred 
oxide  four  proportions.  Again  there  are  two 
oxides  of  copper,  the  black  and  the  orange;  the 
black  contains  two  proportions  of  oxygen,  the 
orange  one. 

.  For  pursuing  such  experiments  bn  the  compo- 
sition of  bodies  as  are  connected  with  agricultural 
chemistry,  a  few  only  of  the  undecompounded 
substances  are  necessary;  and  amonffst  tne  com- 
pounded bodies,  the  common  acids,  the  alkalies, 
and  the  earths,  are  the  most  essential  substances. 
The  elements  found  in  vegetables,  as  has  been 
stated  in  the  introductory  lecture,  are  very  fow. 
Oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon  constitute  the 
greatest  part  of  their  organized  matter.  Azote, 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  manganesum,  iron,  silicum, 
calcium,  aluminum,  and  magnesium,  likewise  in 
diffisrent  arrangements,  enter  into  their  compo- 
sition, or  are  found  in  the  agents  to  whieh  they  are 
exposed ;  and  these  twelve  undecompounded  sub- 
stances are  the  elements,  the  study  of  which  Is  of 
the  most  importance  to  the  agricultural  chemist 

The  doctrine  of  definite  comtiiBatbns,  as  will 
be  shown  in  the  following  lectures,  will  assist  ue 
in  gaining  just  views  respecting  the  compositioii 
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of  plants,  and  the  economy  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom ;  but  the  same  accuracy  of  weight  and  mea- 
sure, the  same  statical  results  which  depend  upon 
the  uniformity  of  the  laws  that  govern  dead  matter, 
cannot  be  expected  in  operations  where  the  powers 
of  life  are  concerned,  and  where  a  diversity  of 
organs  and  of  functions  exists.  The  classes  of 
definite  inorganic  bodies,  even  if  we  include  all  the 
crystalline  arrangements  of  the  mineral  kingdom, 
are  few,  compared  with  the  forms  and  substances 
belonging  to  animated  nature.  Life  gives  a  pecu- 
liar character  to  all  its  productions ;  the  power  of 
attraction  and  repulsion,  combination  and  decom- 
position, are  subservient  to  it ;  a  few  elements,  by 
the  diveriity  KiX  their  arrangement,  are  made  to 
form  the  most  different  substances  ;  and  similar 
substances  are  produced  from  compounds  which, 
when  superficially  examined,  appear  entirely  dif- 
ferent. 


LECTURE  III. 

OH  THB  OVOAHIZATIOH  OF  PLABTTS.  OF  THB 
ROOTS,  TRUNK,  AND  BRANCHK8.  OF  THBTR 
STRUCTURK.  OF  THR  BPIDBRMIS.  OF  THK 
CORTICAL  AND  ALBUR50U8  PARTS.  OF 
LBATB8,  FLOWBRB,  AND  BBRDS.  OF  THB 
CHBMICAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  THB  ORGANS 
OF  PLANTS,  AND  THB  SUBSTANCES  FOUND 
IN  THBM.  OF  MUCILAGINOUS,  BACCHARINB, 
BXTRACTIVE,  RBSINOUS,  AND  OILT  8UB- 
STANCBB.  AND  OTHBR  VBOBTABLB  COM- 
POUNDS; THBIR  ARRANGEMENTS  IN  THB 
ORGANB  OF  PLANTS,  THBIR  COMPOSITION, 
CHANOB8,  AND  USES. 

Variety  charecterires  the  vegetable  kingdom;  yet 
there  is  an  analogy  between  the  forms  and  the 
functions  of  aU  the  different  classes  of  plants,  and 
on  this  analogy  the  scientific  principles  relating  to 
their  organization  depend. 

Vegetables  are  living  structures  distinguished 
firom  animals  by  exhibiung  no  signs  of  preception, 
or  of  voluntary  motion ;  and  their  organs  are  either 
organs  of  nourishment  or  of  reproduction ;  organs 
for  the  preservation  and  increase  o{  the  individual. 
or  for  the  multiplication  of  the  species. 

In  the  living  vegetable  system  there  are  to  be 
eoQsidered  the  exterior  form,  and  the  interior 
constitution. 

Every  plant  examined  as  to  external  structure, 
displays  at  least  four  systems  of  organs — or  some 
analogous  parts.  First,  the  root  Secondly,  the 
trwnk  and  brancku,  or  stem.  Thirdly,  the  Uavts; 
and.  fourthly,  the)loi0srs  or  seeds. 

Tht  root  is  that  part  of  the  vegetable  which 
least  impresses  the  eye ;  but  it  is  abmlutely  neces- 
sary. It  attaches  the  plant  to  the  surface,  is  its  o^- 
gan  of  nourishment,  and  the  apparatus  bv  which 
it  imbibes  food  from  the  soil.  The  roots  or  plants, 
in  their  anatomical  division,  are  very  similar  to  the 
trunk  and  branches.  The  root  may  indeed  be 
said  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  trunk  terminatiug 
in  minute  ramifications  and  filaments,  and  not  in 
leaves. 

When  the  branch  or  the  root  of  a  tree  is  cut 
transversely,  it  usually  exhitnts  three  distinct  bo- 
dies: the  bark,  the  wood,  and  the  pitli:  and 
thes^  again  are  individually  susceptible  of  a  new 
division. 


The  bark,  when  perfectly  formed,  is  covered  by 
a  thin  cuticle  or  epidermis^  which  may  be  easily 
separated.  It  is  generally  composed  of  a  nnmber 
of  laminae  or  scales,  which  in  old  trees  are  usually 
in  a  loose  and  decaying  state.  The  epidermis  is 
not  vascular,  and  it  merely  defends  the  interior 
parts  from  injury.  In  forest  trees,  and  in  the 
larger  shrubs,  the  bodies  of  which  are  firm,  and  of 
strong  texture,  it  is  a  part  of  little  importance;  but 
in  the  reeds,  the  grasses,  canes,  and  the  plants 
having  hollow  stallra,  it  is  of  great  use,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly strong,  and  in  the  microscope  seems 
eom  posed  of  a  kind  of  glassy  net- work,  whieh  is 
principally  siliceous  earth. 

This  is  the  case  in  wheat,  in  the  oat,  io  di&ient 
species  of  e<|uisetura,  and,  above  all,  in  the  rattan, 
the  epidermis  of  whicii  contains  a  safficient  quantity 
of  Aint  to  give  light  when  struck  by  steel ;  or  two 
pieces  rubtod  together  produce  sparks.  This  fact 
first  occurred  to  me  in  1798,  and  it  led  lo  experi- 
ments by  which  I  ascertained  that  siliceous  earth 
existed  generally  in  the  epidermis  of  the  holk>w 
plants. 

The  siliceous  epidermis  serves  as  a  support,  pro- 
tects the  bark  from  the  action  of  insects,  and  seems 
to  perform  a  part  in  the  economy  of  these  feeble 
ve^table  tribes,  similar  to  that  oerfbnoed  in  the 
animal  kingdom  by  the  shell  of^  the  crustaceoos 
insects. 

Immediately  beneath  the  epidermis  is  the  jioren- 
(kyma.  It  is  a  soft  substance,  consisting  of  cells 
filled  with  fluid,  having  almost  always  a  greenish 
tint.  The  cells  in  the  parenchymatous  part,  when 
examined  by  the  microscope,  appear  hexaffooal. 
This  form,  indeed,  is  that  usually  affected  by  the 
cellular  membranes  in  vegetatiles,  and  it  seems  to 
be  the  result  of  the  general  reaction  of  the  solid 

Earts,  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the 
oneycomb.  This  arrangement,  which  basusoalty 
been  ascribed  to  the  skill  and  artifice  of  the  bee, 
seems,  as  Dr.  Wollaston  has  observed ,  to  be  merdy 
the  result  of  the  mechanical  laws  which  influence 
the  pressure  of  cylinders  composed  of  soft  mate- 
rials, the  nests  of  solitary  bees  being  uniformly 
circular.* 

The  innermost  part  of  the  bark  w  coDStitutpd  by 
the  cortical  layers,  and  their  numbers  vary  with  thie 
age  of  the  tree.  On  cutting  the  bark  of  a  tree  of 
several  years'  standing,  the  productions  of  diflferent 
periods  may  be  distinctly  seen,  though  the  layer 
of  every  particular  year  can  seldom  be  aoeorateiy 
defined. 

The  conical  layers  are  composed  of  fibrooa  parts 
which  appear  interwoven,  and  which  are  trans- 
verse and  longitudinal.  The  transverse  are  mem- 
branous and  porous,  and  the  longitudinal  aregene- 
rally  composed  of  tubes. 

The  functions  of  the  parecchymatoas  and  cor- 
tical parts  of  the  bark  are  of  great  importanoe. 
The  tubes  of  the  fibrous  parts  appear  to  be  the 
organs  that  receive  the  sap ;  the  seUs  seem  des- 
tined for  the  elaboration  of  its  parts,  and  for  the 
exposure  of  them  to  the  action  of  the  atmoephere, 
and  the  new  matter  is  annually  produced  m  the 
spring,  immediately  on  the  inner  soiftoe  of  the 
cortical  layer  of  the  last  year. 

*  My  brother  told  me,  that  Dr.  Wollaston,  on  further 
inqairy,  reUnquished  the  ides  exprssBed  above,  and 
adopted  the  common  opinion  reganling  the  manner  in 
which  the  hexagonal  cells  are  rarmed.— J.  D. 
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It  hu  been  shown  bf  the  experiment*  of  Mr. 
Knight,  tud  ihoM  made  by  other  phyiJolo^ata, 
that  ihs  up  dewteDding  thnmgh  the  bark  aller 
being  modified  io  the  leavee,  u  the  principal  chum 


n  upper  eoge  m  the  wound ;  e 

I  OBM  been  reiDoved,  ibe  form 
irood  lake*  place  iromedialely  benei 

aiideTeryTe**elsndpa«ageiolheb _ 

ofDMaaeeDMcapableofcarrying  fluid*  in  difTereni 
and  oppurite  dueetioofi,  thnwh  more  readily  and 
cowouiuf  io  one  direction  rhan  in  othere,  which 
oner*Miinethingeiialo^ou*to  the  anaaiomoilB  of 
veMeb  in  animal  bodies.  A  Tact  noticed  by  M. 
Faliiot  de  Beanroia,  ia  explained  od  ihia  priociple. 
That  gentleman  separaied  differeiii  portion*  of  cor- 
tical layer*  ftom  the  real  ofthe  barlt  in  aeveral  (reea, 
and  finind  that  in  too*!  invtance*  the  aeparated  bark 
grew  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bark  in  ila  nai-jial 
■tale.  The  esperitnent  was  tried  with  most  luc- 
coM  on  the  lime-tree,  the  maple,  sod  the  lilac ;  the 
layen  or  bwk  were  removed  in  Ausutt  1810,  and 
in  the  ^liog  OT  the  oeit  year,  in  ine  caw  oT  the 


maple  and  the  lilac,  email  annual  iboota  were  pro< 
duced  in  the  pert*  where  the  bark  wa*  ioauJaLed.* 

The  wood  or  traea  i*  campo*ed  oT  an  extenial 
part,  called  oUmrrMim  or  u^-vnod,  and  of  an  io' 
temal  pan,  the  ktart-teood.  The  alburnum  is 
while,  and  Aiil  of  moiiture,  and  in  young  iiee* 
and  annual  ahoolt  it  reaches  even  (o  the  pith. 
The  alburnum  is  the  great  vaacular  ■^•tem  of  the 
vBfcetable  through  which  the  tap  rues,  end  the 
veeaeli  in  it  extend  Ihim  the  leaves  Io  the  minuteu 
filamenla  in  tlie  root*. 

There  is  m  the  alburnum  a  membranou*  *ub- 
Btance,  composed  of  cells,  which  are  constantly 
filled  with  the  *ap  of  the  plant;  and  there  are  in 
the  vaecular  *y*lem  several  different  kind*  of 
tube*;  Mirbel  ha*  di*t]ngQiihed  Tour  specie*— Ibe 
ttmplc  tabu,  the  ponrw  lu6u,  the  tradita,  and 
thejUw  iTadi*aA 


•  Fig.  S.  npreiact*  On  nmltoT  ths  expariaietit  on 
the  maple.    Jourul  de  Hiiiique,  September  1811,  p. 
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The  tubes,  which  be  hu  called  aimple  lubea, 
Mem  to  contain  the  reaiaoua  or  oily  Suioa  peculiar 
to  different  plants. 

The  poroua  tube*  likeniae  contain  theae  fluidsj 
mtd  their  um  is  probably  that  or  conveying  them 
into  the  mp  Tor  ihe  production  or  new  arrange- 
menU. 

The  tnchete  contain  fluid  matler,  which  ia  al- 
ways  thin,  watery,  and  pellucid  i  and  theae  ornma, 
ai  ttnU  H  the  TalM  trachen,  prowUy  cairy  off  wa- 
ter from  the  deoaer  juicca,  which  at«  tbua  enabled 
to  ooonlidMa  far  tbe  production  of  new  wood. 

In  the  ammgement  of  the  fibres  of  the  wood, 
there  on  two  diatincl  a^pearancei.  There  are 
•eriea  of  white  and  shiiutiff  iamioffi,  which  shoot 
rrom  the  centre  towardi  £d  circumfanoce,  and 


these  eotutilute  what  is  called  the  tilotr  gtain  of 
the  wood. 

There  are  likewise  numerous  series  of  eowea- 
trlc  layers,  which  are  usually  called  the  ^mrioaa 
grain,  and  their  number  denotes  the  aga  erf'  tba 
tree.* 

The  silver  grain  is  elastic  and  contractile;  and 
it  has  been  supposed  t>y  Mr.  Knig^,  that  tba 
contractions  produced  in  it  by  changes  oT  temper- 
ature ere  the  principal  causes  of  the  ascent  of  tha 

The  niver  grain  is  moat  diatioct  in  Ibreat  trees; 
but  even  annual  shrubs  have  a  system  oT  fihtea 
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■imilar  to  il.  The  analogy  of  nalure  jt  conitant 
■nd  unifbrra,  snd  aimibr  efiecu  are  uiuBlIf  pro- 
duced by  iimilar  organ*. 

The  pith  occupies  the  centre  oT  the  wood;  its 
texture  ia  membranoua;  it  i»  compoaed  of  celli, 
which  are  cireular  towards  the  extremity,  and 
hexaftonal  in  the  centre  of  the  aubatance.  Id  the 
fint  mraney  of  the  vegetable,  the  piih  occupiei 
bat  a  amall  apace.  It  gradually  dilatea,  and  ir 
annnal  ahoota  and  young  treea  offera  a  conaidem- 
ble  dianicier.  In  the  more  advanced  age  of  the 
iT«e,  nciBil  on  by  the  heart-nood,  preaaed  by  the 
new  layera  orthe  alburnum,  il  begina  lo  diminiah, 
and  in  very  old  fbreat  Ireea  becotnea  aliDoat  imper- 
ceptible. 

Many  different  opiniona  have  prevailed  niih  re- 
gard to  the  uae  of  the  pirh.  Dr.  Halea  auppoacd 
that  it  waa  the  great  cause  of  the  ezpanaion  and 
developement  o?  the  oiher  paria  of  the  plant;  that 
being  the  mott  interior,  it  waa  likewise  the  moat 
actedupon  ol^  all  the  orgona,  and  that  I'rom  iia  re- 
action Ine  phenomena  of  their  developement  and 
ffrowih  resulted. 
Vol.  VI.— 75 


Linneui,  whoae  lively  imaginniioo  traa  coniimi- 
lily  employed  in  endeavora  to  diacover  analoglM 
between  the  animal  and  vegetable  ayatema,  con* 
ceivcd  "that  the  pith  perlbrmed  lor  the  plant  the 
anme  Ainctiona  aa  the  brain  and  nervaa  in  ani- 
mated beingt."  He  eonaidered  It  aa  the  organ  of 
irritabiljly,  and  the  aeat  of  life. 

The  latest  diacoveries  have  proved  that  these 
two  opiniona  are  equally  erroneoue.  Mr.  Knight 
haa  removed  the  piih  in  several  young  trees,  and 
ihey  continued  lo  live  and  to  increase. 

*'  ja  evidently,  then,  only  an  organ  of  aeconda- 
mportance.  In  early  ahools,  in  vigorous 
growth,  it  is  filled  with  moisture;  and  it  ia  a  reaer- 

ir,  perhapa,  of  Quid  nourishment  at  the  time  it 

moat  wanted.     As  the  heart-wood  Ibrma,  it  ia 

)ra  and  more  aeparoied  from  ihe  living  part,  tha 
alburnum;  ita  functiona  become  extinct,  it  dimi- 
niahes,  diea,  and  at  last  diaappeara. 

The  UndrUa,  the  apfnca,  and  other  similarparta 
of  planta,  are  analoffoua  in  their  organisation  to 
the  branchea,  and  o^r  a  aimilar  cortical  and  al- 
burnous  orgnnizaiion.     Il  has  been  ahowo,  by  iht 
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late  obiervatioM  of  Mr.  Kniffht,  that  the  direc- 
ttora  of  tendriU,  and  the  spiral  fortn  the^  atturoe, 
depend  upon  the  uneqaal  action  of  lig[ht  upon 
them,  and  a  aimitar  reaion  haa  been  ajsigned  by 
M.  De  CandoJIe  to  account  for  the  turning  of  the 
parti  of  plants  towards  the  sun;  that  ingenious 
physiologist  supposes  that  the  fibres  are  shortened 
oy  the  cnemical  agency  of  the  solar  re^s  upon 
Ihem,  and  that,  consequently,  the  parts  will  move 
towards  the  light.* 

The  teossi  the  great  sources  of  the  permanent 
beauty  of  vegetation,  though  iofiaitely  diversified 
in  their  forms,  are  in  all  cases  similar  in  interior 
organization,  and  perlbrm  the  same  functions. 

The  alburnum  spreads  itself  from  the  loot-stalks 
into  the  very  extremity  of  the  leaf;  it  retains  its 
vascular  system  and  its  living  powers;  and  its  pe- 
culiar tubes,  particuiarlv  the  trachee,  may  be  ois- 
tinctly  seen  in  the  ieaf.f 

The  green  membranous  substance  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  extension  of  the  parenchyma,  and 
the  fine  and  thin  covering  as  the  epidermis.  Thus 
the  organization  of  the  roots  and  branches  may  be 
traced  into  the  leaves,  which  present,  however,  a 
more  perfect,  refined,  and  minute  structure. 

One  great  use  of  the  leaves  is  for  the  exposure 
of  the  snp  to  the  infiuence  of  the  air,  heat  and 
light.  Their  surface  is  extensive,  the  tubes  and 
cells  very  delicate,  and  their  texture  porous  and 
transparent. 

In  the  leaves  much  of  the  water  of  the  sap  is 
evaporated ;  it  is  combined  with  new  principles, 
and  fitted  lor  itsori^anizing  functions,  and  probably 
passes,  in  its  prepared  state,  from  the  extreme  tubes 
of  the  alburnum  into  the  ramifications  of  the  cor- 
tical tubes,  and  then  descends  through  the  tmrk. 

On  the  upper  surface  of  leaves,  which  is  exposed 
to  the  sun,  the  epidermis  is  thick  but  transparent, 
and  is  composed  of  matter  possesMMl  of  little  or- 
ganization, which  is  either  principally  earthy,  or 
consists  of  some  homogeneous  chemicaJ  substance. 
In  the  grasses  it  is  partly  siliceous,  in  the  laurel 
resinous,  and  in  the  maple  and  thorn  it  is  princi- 
pally constituted  by  a  substance  analogous  to  wax. 

By  these  arrangements  any  evaporation,  except 
fi^m  the  appropriated  tubes,  is  prevented. 

On  the  lower  surfiice  the  epidermis  is  a  thin 
transparent  membrane  full  of  cavities,  and  it  is  pro- 
bably altogether  by  this  surface  that  moisture  and 
the  principles  of  the  atmosphere  necessary  to  vege- 
tation are  absorbed. 

If  a  leaf  be  turned,  so  as  to  present  its  k>wer 
surface  to  the  sun,  its  fibres  will  twist  so  as  to  bring 
it  as  much  as  possible  into  its  original  position  ; 
and  all  leaves  elevate  themselves  on  the  root-stalk 
during  their  exposure  to  the  solar  light,  and  as  it 
were  move  towards  the  sun. 

•  According  to  M.  De  CandoUe,  in  the  side  of  a 
branch  most  exposed  to  lirht,  more  carbonic  acid  is 
decomposed  and  more  carbon  is  fixed  in  its  tissue, 
and  consequently  it  sooner  becomes  firm  and  solid 
tiian  on  the  other  side  where  least  exposed  to  the 
agent  in  qasftion,  and  thsrefore  the  latter  elongates  in 
a  greatsr  degree  than  the  former.  The  curvature  to- 
wards the  li^  ia  the  resnlt.  Vtd»  Phisiokwie  YM- 
tak,  par  UrD*  CaodoUe,  p.  982.   Paris,  1882.--J.lD. 

t  Fig.  11.  represents  pail  of  a  leaf  of  a  vine  mag- 
nified and  cut,  to  as  to  exhibit  the  trachec;  it  is  co- 
pied, as  are  al^o  the  preceding  figures,  (rom  Grew*s 
Anatomy  of  Plants. 


This  efiect  aeenas,  in  a  great  measure,  dependent 
upon  the  roechaniral  andchemieal  agency  of  Itirht 
and  heat.  Bonnet  made  artificial  leavo,  whkh, 
when  a  moist  sponge  was  held  under  the  lower 
surface,  and  a  heatM  iron  above  the  upper  sur- 
face, turned  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  na- 
tural leaves.  This,  however,  can  be  considered 
only  as  a  very  rude  imitatioQ  of  the  natural  pro- 


What  LtDneus  has  called  the  sleep  of  the  leaves,^ 
appears  to  depend  wholly  upon  the  suspension  of 
the  action  of  light  and  heat,  and  on  the  opeiatioo 
of  moisture. 

This  singular  but  constant  pbenomeaon  had 
never  been  scientifically  observed,  till  the  attention 
of  the  botanist  of  Upsal  was  ibrtunatdy  directed  to 
It.  He  was  examining  particularly  a  species  of 
lotus,  in  which  lour  flowers  had  appeared  during 
the  day,  and  he  missed  two  in  the  evening ;  by  ac- 
curate inspection,  he  soon  diaoovered  that  these 
two  were  hidden  by  the  leaves,  which  had  closed 
round  them.  Such  a  cireumstance  couU  not  be 
lost  upon  so  acute  an  observer.  He  immediately 
took  a  lantern,  went  into  his  garden,  and  witnessed 
a  series  of  curious  focts  before  unknown.  All  the 
simple  leaves  of  the  plants  he  examined  had  an 
arrangement  totally  different  from  their  arrange- 
ment in  the  day :  and  the  greater  number  of  them 
were  seen  closed  or  folded  together. 

The  sleep  of  leaves  is,  in  some  cases,  capable  of 
being  produced  artificially.  Be  Candolle  made  this 
experiment  on  the  sensitive  plant.  By  eonfining  it 
in  a  dark  place  in  the  day-time,  the  leaves  soon 
closed;  but  on  illuminating  the  chamber  with  many 
lamps,  they  again  expanded.  So  sensible  were 
they  to  the  effects  of  light  and  radiant  heat. 

In  the  greater  numl^  of  plants  the  leaves  an- 
nually decay,  and  are  reproduced,  their  decay  takee 
place  either  at  the  conclusion  of  the  summer,  as  in 
very  hot  climates,  when  the^  are  no  longer  supplied 
with  sap,  in  conseqnence  of^  the  dryness  of  the  soil, 
and  the  evaporating  powers  of  heat ;  or  in  the 
autumn,  as  in  the  northern  climates  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  frosts.  The  leaves  preserve 
their  functions,  in  common  cases,  no  longer  than 
there  is  a  circulation  of  fluids  through  them.  In 
the  decay  of  the  leaf^  the  color  assumed  seems 
to  depend  upon  the  nature  of  theehemwal  change; 
and  as  acids  are  generally  developed,  it  is  nsuuly 
either  reddish -brown  or  yellow;  yet  there  are  great 
varieties.  Thus  in  the  oak,  it  is  bright  brown ;  in 
the  beech,  orange;  in  the  elm,  yellow;  in  the  vine, 
red ;  in  the  sycamore,  dark-brown ;  in  the  eomel 
tree,  purple;  and  in  the  woodbine,  bine. 

The  cause  of  the  preservation  of  the  leaves  of 
evergreens  through  the  winter  is  not  accurately 
known.  From  the  ezperimenta  of  Hales,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  force  of  the  sap  is  much  leas  m 
plants  of  this  species,  and  probably  there  is  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  motion  in  it,  in  warm  daj^  even  in 
winter;  their  juices  are  less  waterv  than  thoae  of 
other  plants,  and  probabiv  leea  liable  to  be  con- 
gealed b]|r  cold,  and  certainly  not  so  eaay  of  de- 
composition ;  and  their  vessels  are  defended  by 
stronger  coating  flt>m  the  actum  of  the  elcnwnts. 

The  production  of  the  other  parts  of  theptont 
takes  place  at  the  time  the  leaves  are  most  vigor- 
ously performing  their  functions.  If  the  leaves 
are  stripped  ofi*  from  a  tree  in  spring,  it  uniformly 
dies ;  and  when  many  of  the  leaves  of  forest  treee 
are  injured  by  blasts,  or  long-oontmued  diyneas, 
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the  treet  ftlwayi  become  stag-headed  end  un- 
healthy. 

The  leaves  are  necessary  for  the  existence  of  the 
individual  tree ;  the  pnotts  for  the  continuance  of 
the  speci(es.  Of  a!l  the  parts  of  plants  they  are 
the  most  refined,  the  most  beautiAil  in  their  struc- 
ture, and  appear  as  the  master-work  of  nature  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  elegance  of  their 
tints,  the  variety  of  their  forms,  the  delicacy  of 
their  organization,  and  the  adaptation  of  their  parts, 
are  all  calculated  to  awaken  our  curiosity,  and  ex- 
cite our  admiration. 

In  the  flower  there  are  to  be  observed,  1st,  the 
«iiy2,  or  frreen  membranous  part  forming  the  sup- 
port for  the  colored  floral  leaves.  This  is  vascular, 
and  agrees  with  the  common  leaf  in  its  texture 
and  or^nization ;  it  defends,  supports,  and  nour- 
ishes the  more  perfect  parts.  2d,  The  corolla^ 
which  consists  either  of  a  single  piece,  when  it  is 
called  monopetalous ;  or  of  many  pieces,  when  it 
is  called  polypetalous.  It  ii  usually  very  vivid  in 
in  its  colors,  is  filled  with  an  almostlnfinite  variety 
of  small  tubes  of  the  porous  kind ;  it  incloses  and 
defends  the  essential  parts  in  the  interior,  and  sup- 
plies the  juices  of  the  sap  to  them.  These  parts 
are,  3d,  the  stomens  and  the  pistils. 

The  essential  part  of  the  stamens  are  the  sum- 
mits or  Withers,  which  are  usually  circular  and  of 
a  highly  vascular  texture,  and  covered  with  a  fine 
dust  called  the  polUn. 

The  pistil  is  cylindrical,  and  surmounted  by  the 
style;  the  top  of  which  is  generally  round  and 
protuberant.* 

In  the  pistil,  when  it  is  examined  by  the  micro- 
scope, congeries  of  spherical  forms  may  usually 
be  perceived,  which  seem  to  be  the  bases  of  the 
future  seeds. 

it  is  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  stamens  and 
the  pistils  that  the  Linn«an  classification  is  found- 
ed. The  numbers  of  the  stamens  and  pistils  in 
the  same  flower,  their  arrangements,  or  their  divi- 
sion in  different  flowers,  are  the  circumstances 
which  guided  the  Swedish  philosopher,  and  ena- 
bled him  to  form  a  system  admirably  adapted  to 
assist  the  memory,  and  render  botany  of  easy  ac- 
quisition ;  and  which,  though  it  does  not  always 
associate  together  the  plants  most  analogous  to 
each  other  in  their  general  characters,  is  yet  so  in- 
geniously contrived  as  to  denote  all  the  analo- 
gies of  their  most  essential  parts. 

The  pistil  is  the  organ  which  contains  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  seed ;  but  the  seed  is  never  formed 
as  a  reproductive  germ,  without  the  influence  of 
the  pollen,  or  dust  on  the  anthers. 

This  mysterious  impression  is  necessary  to  the 
continued  succession  of  the  different  vegetable 
tribes.  It  is  a  feature  which  extends  the  resem- 
blances of  the  different  orders  of  beinifs,  and  esta- 
blishes, on  a  great  scale,  the  beautiful  analogy  of 
nature. 

The  ancients  had  observed  that  different  date 
trees  bore  different  flowers,  and  that  those  trees 
producing  flowers  which  contained  pistils  bore  no 
fruit,  unless  in  the  imsnediate  vicmity  of  such  trees 
as  produced  flowers  containing  stamens.  This 
long-established  fact  strongly  impressed  the  mind 
of  Malpighi,  who  ascertained  several  analogous 
facts  with  regard  to  other  vegetables.  Grew,  How- 

*  Fig.  12.  reprtsents  the  common  lily ;  aflie  corolla, 
bbbbh  tbs  anthers,  c  the  pittU. 


ever,  was  the  first  person  who  attempted  to  gene- 
ralize upon  them,  and  much  just  reasoning  on  the 
subject  may  be  found  in  his  works.  Linnseusffave 
a  scientific  and  distinct  form  to  that  which  Grew 
had  only  generally  observed,  and  has  the  glory  of 
establishing  what  has  been  called  the  sexual  sys- 
tem, upon  the  basis  of  minute  observations  and 
accurate  experiments. 

The  seed,  the  last  production  of  vigorous  vege- 
tation, is  wonderrully  diversified  in  form.  Being 
of  the  highest  importonce  to  the  resources  of  na- 
ture, it  is  defended  above  all  other  parts  of  the 
plant ;  by  sofl  pulpy  substauces,  as  in  the  esculent 
fruits ;  by  thick  membranes,  as  in  the  leguminons 
vegetables;  and  by  hard  shells,  or  a  thick  epidermis, 
as  in  the  palms  and  grasses. 

In  eveiy  seed  there  is  to  be  distinguished,  1.  the 
organ  qfnowrishmejU  ;  2.  the  nascent  plant,  or  the 
plume  ;  8.  the  nascent  root,  or  the  radicle. 

In  the  common  ^rden  bean,  the  organ  of  nou- 
rishment is  divided  mto  two  lobes  called  cohfledons  ; 
the  plume  is  the  small  white  point  between  the 
upper  part  of  the  lobes;  and  the  radicle  is  the 
small  curved  cone  at  their  base.* 

In  wheat,  and  in  many  of  the  grasses,  the  organ 
of  nourishment  is  a  single  part,  and  these  plants 
are  called  mmiocalyledoThOus,  In  other  cases  it 
consists  of  more  than  two  parts,  when  the  plants 
are  called  polycotyUdonous.  In  the  greater  num- 
ber of  instances,  it  is,  however,  simply  divided 
into  two,  and  ladieohfledonous. 

The  matter  of  the  seed,  when  examined  in  ita 
common  state,  appears  dead  and  inert:  it  ex- 
hibits neither  the  forms  nor  the  functions  of  life. 
But  let  it  be  acted  upon  by  moisture,  heat,  and  air, 
and  its  organized  powers  are  soon  distinctly  deve- 
loped. The  cotyledons  expand^  the  membranes 
burst,  the  radicle  acquires  new  matter,  descends  into 
the  soil,  and  the  plume  rises  towards  the  free  air. 
By  degrees  the  organs  of  nourishment  of  dicoty- 
ledonous plants  become  vascular,  and  are  convert- 
ed into  seed  leaves,  and  the  perfect  plant  appears 
above  the  soil.  Nature  has  provided  the  ele- 
ments of  germination  on  every  part  of  the  sur- 
face, water  and  pure  air  and  heat  are  universally 
active,  and  the  means  for  the  preservation  and 
multiplication  of  life  are  at  once  simple  and  grand. 

To  enter  into  more  minute  details  on  the  vege- 
table physiology  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
objects  of  these  lectures.  1  have  attempted  only 
to  give  such  general  ideas  on  the  subject  as  may 
enable  the  philosophic  agriculturist  to  under- 
stand the  functions  of  plants ;  those  who  wish  to 
study  the  anatomy  of  vegetables,  as  a  distinct 
science,  will  find  abundant  materials  in  the  works 
of  the  authors  I  have  quoted,  and  likewise  in 
the  writings  of  Linneeus,  Desfontaines,  De  Can- 
dolle,  De  Saussure,  Bonnet,  and  Smith. 

The  history  of  the  peculiarities  of  structure  in 
the  different  vegetable  classes  rather  belongs  to 
botanical  than  agricultural  knowledj^.  As  I  men* 
tinned  in  the  commencement  of  this  lecture,  their 
organs  are  possessed  of  the  most  distinct  analogies, 
aikl  are  governed  by  the  same  laws.  In  the  grassea 
and  palms,  the  cortical  layers  are  larger  in  propor- 
tion than  the  other  parts ;  but  their  uses  seem  to 
be  the  same  as  in  forest  trees* 

In  bulbous  roots,  the  albumons  substance  forms 

*  Fife*  18.  represents  the  garden  bean ;  aa  the  co- 
tyledons, h  the  plume,  e  the  radicle. 
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the  largest  part  of  the  vegetable ;  but  in  nil  cases 
it  seems  to  contain  the  sap,  or  solid  materials  de* 
posited  irom  the  sap. 

The  slender  and  comparatively  dry  leaves  of  the 
pine  and  the  cedar  perform  the  same  (unctions  as 
the  large  and  juicy  leave  of  the  fig-iree,  or  the 
walnut. 

Even  in  the  cryptosamia  class,  where  no  flowers 
are  distinct,  still  tiiere  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  production  of  the  seed  is  effected  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  more  perfect  plants.  The 
mosses  and  lichens,  which  belong  to  this  family, 
have  no  distinct  leaves,  ot  roots,  but  they  are 
furnished  with  filaments  which  perform  the  same 
functions;  and  even  in  the  funirus  and  the  mush- 
room there  is  a  system  lor  the  absorption  and  aera- 
tion of  the  sap. 

It  was  stated  in  the  last  lecture,  that  all  the 
different  pans  of  plants  are  capable  of  being  de- 
composed  into  a  few  elements.  Their  uses  as 
ibod,  or  for  the  purposes  of  the  arts,  depend  upon 
compound  arrangements  of  those  elements  which 
are  capable  of  l^in^  produced  either  from  their 
organized  parts,  or  Irom  the  juices  they  contain; 
and  the  examination  of  the  nature  of  these  sub- 
■tances  is  an  essential  part  of  agricultural  che- 
nistry. 

Oils  are  expressed  from  the  fruits  of  many 
plants:  resinous  fluids  exude  from  the  wood;  sac- 
.  charine  matters  are  afforded  by  the  sap;  and  dy- 
ing materials  are  furnished  by  leaves,  or  the  petals 
of  flowerr.  but  particular  processes  are  necessary 
to  separate  the  different  compound  ve^reiable  sub- 
stances from  each  other;  such  as  maceration,  in- 
fusion, or  dijD^tion  in  water,  or  in  spirits  of  wine: 
but  the  application  and  the  nature  of  these  pro- 
cesses will  he  better  understood  when  the  chemi- 
cal nature  of  the  substances  is  known;  the  conf.i- 
deration  of  them  will  therefore  be  reserved  for 
another  place  in  this  lecture. 

The  compound  substances  found  in  vegetables 
are,  1.  gum,  or  mucilage,  and  its  different  modifi- 
cations; 2.  starch:  3.  sugar;  4.  albumen;  5.  gluten; 
6.  gum  elastic;  7.  extract;  8.  tannin;  9.  indi^ro; 
10.  coloring  principles;  11.  bitter  principles;  12. 
wax;  18.  resins;  14.  camphor;  15.  fixed  oils;  16. 
volatile  oils;  17.  woody  fibre;  18.  acids;  19.  alka- 
lies, earths,  metallic  oxides,  and  saline  compounds. 

I  shall  describe  generally  the  properties  and 
composition  of  these  bodies,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  procured. 

1.  Oum  is  a  substance  which  exudes  from  cer- 
tain trees;  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a  thick  fluid, 
but  soon  hardens  in  the  air,  and  becomes  solid: 
^hen  it  is  white,  or  yellowish  white,  more  or  less 
transparent,  and  somewhat  brittle,  its  specific 
gravity  varies  from  ISOO  to  1490. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  gums,  but  the  best 
known  aregum  arable,  cfum Senegal,  gum  traira- 
canih,  and  the  gum  of  the  plum  or  cherry  tree. 
6uro  is  soluble  in  water,  but  not  soluble  in  spirits 
of  wine.  If  a  solution  of  snim  be  made  in  water, 
and  spirits  of  wine  or  alcohol  be  added  to  it,  the 
gum  separates  in  the  form  of  white  flakes.  Gum 
C4in  be  made  to  inflame  only  with  difficulty;  much 
moisture  is  given  off  in  the  process,  which  takes 
place  with  a  dark  smoke  and  feeble  blue  flame, 
«nd  a  coal  remains. 

The  characteristic  properties  of  ^m  are  its 
easy  solubility  in  water,  and  its  insolubility  in  al- 
cohol.   Difierent  chemical  substances  bav^  been 


proposed  for  ascertaining  the  presence  of  ^m, 
out  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  lew  of  them  aA 
ford  accurate  results;  and  most  of  them  (particu- 
lariy  the  metallic  salts),  which  produce  changes 
in  solutions  of  gum.  may  be  conceived  to  act 
rather  upon  some  saline  compounds  exntip^  in 
the  gum,  than  upon  the  pure  vegetable  principle.* 

Mucilage  must  bo  considered  as  a  variety  of 
gum;  it  agrees  with  it  in  its  most  important  pro- 
perties, but  seems  to  have  less  attraction  for  wa- 
ter. Accordini^  to  Hermbstadt,  when  gum  and 
mucilage  are  dissolved  together  in  water,  the  mu- 
cilage may  be  separated  by  means  of  sulphuric 
acid.  Mucilage  may  be  procured  from  linseed,^ 
from  the  bulbs  of  the  hyacinth,  from  the  leaves  of 
the  marsh- mallows,  from  several  of  the  lichens, 
and  from  many  other  vegetable  substances. 

From  the  analysis  of  MM.  Ga^rLussac  and 
Thenard,  it  appears  that  gum  arabic  contains  in 
100  parts. 

Of  Carbon  .        -        -        -        42.23 

Oxygen  ...        -       60.84 

Hydrogen       -        -        -        -         6.93 

With  a  small  quantity  of  saline  and  earthy 
matter. 

Or,  of  carbon      -        -        -        -  42.23 

Oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  proper-  >    57  77 
tions  necessary  to  form  water        ^ 

This  estimation  agrees  very  neariy  with  the  de- 
finite' proportions  of  11  of  carbon,  10  of  oxygen, 
and  20  of  hydrogen. 

All  the  varieties  of  gum  and  mucilage  are  nu- 
tritious as  food.  They  either  partially  or  wholly 
lose  their  solubility  in  water  by  being  exposed  to 
a  heat  of  500^  or  600^  Fahrenheit,  but  their  nu- 
tritive powers  are  not  destroyed  unless  ihey  are 
decomposed.  Gum  and  mucilage  are  employed 
in  some  of  the  arts,  particularly  in  calico-printing: 
till  lately,  in  this  country,  the  calico-printers  used 
gum  arabic;  but  many  of^  them,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Lord  Dundonald,  now  employ  the  mucilags 
from  lichens. 

2.  Starch  is  procured  from  diflferent  vei^etables, 
but  particularly  from  wheat  or  from  potatoes.  To 
make  starch  from  wheat,  the  grain  is  steeped  in 
cold  water  till  it  becomes  sod,  and  yields  a  milky 
juice  by  pressure;  it  is  then  put  into' sacks  of  finen, 
and  pressed  in  a  vat  filled  with  water:  as  long  as 
any  milky  juice  exudes  the  pressure  is  continued: 
the  fluid  gradually  becomes  clear,  and  a  while 
powder  subsides,  which  is  starch. 

Starch  is  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  not  in 
cold  water,  nor  in  spirits  of  wine.t  It  is  a  cha- 
racteristic property  of  starch  to  be  rendered  blue 
by  iodine. 

Starch  is  more  readily  combustible  than  gum; 
when  thrown  upon  red-hot  iron,  it  bums  with  a 
kind  of  explosion,  and  scarcely  any  residuum  re- 
mains. According  to  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and 
Thenard,  100  parts  of  starch  are  composed  of 

*  The  aubacetate  of  lead  appears  to  be  the  most 
delicate  test  of  gum;  according  to  the  experiments  of 
Berzelius,  the  precipitate  which  it  occasions  is  com- 
posed of  88.25  oxide  of  lead,  and  61.76  ^am. — J.  D. 

t  Exposed  to  a  temperature  a  little  exceeding  212^, 
it  is  rendered  roluble  in  cold  water,  it  becomes  very 
similar  to  f^um;  is  what  De  Saussure  has  called  ami- 
dine,  and  is  best  fitted  for  the  use  of  the  calico-print- 
er. Boiling  water  has  an  analogous  effect  on  starch; 
boiled*8tarch,  rendered  gelatinous,  has  the  properties 
of  amidine.--J.  D. 
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43.55 

49.68 
6.77 

43.55 
56.45 


Carbon,  with  a  small  quantity  of  saline 
and  earihly  matter 

Oxygen        -  -  -  - 

Hydrogen        -  -  -        - 

Or, 

Carbon        .... 

Oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  propor- 
tions necessary  to  form  water 

Supposing  this  estimation  correct,  starch  may 
be  conceived  to  be  constituted  by  15  proportions  of 
carbon,  13  of  oxygen,  and  26  of  hydrogen. 

Starch  forms  a  principal  part  of  a  number  of  es- 
culent vegetable  substances.  Sowans,  cassava, 
salop,  sago,  all  of  them  owe  their  nutritive  no  were 
principally  to  the  starch  they  contain. 

Starch  has  been  found  in  the  following  plants : 

Burdock,  (Arctium  Lappa,)  Deadly  Night- 
shade (AtrmaJBelladonaj)  Bistort  (Polygonum 
Bistorta,)  White  Bryony  (Bryonia  alba,)  Mea- 
dow Saflron  (Colchicum  autumnale,)  Dropwort 
(l^fnrtBa  Filipendula,)  Buttercup  (Ranuncultts 
bulboBus,)  Figwort  (ScrophuUaria  nodosa,)  Dwarf 
Elder  (SambucM  ebuluSj)  Common  Elder  (Sam- 
bucuB  Nigra,)  Foolstones  (  Orchis  Morio, )  Al- 
exanders (^Imperatoria  Ostruihivm,)  Henbane 
(  Hyoscyamus  niger,)  Broad-leaved  Dock  (  Bu- 
mex  obttutfolius,)  Sharp-pointed  Dock(Bum€x 
aeutus, )  Water  Dock  (  Rumex  aquaticus,)  Wake 
Robin  (Arum  maculatum, )  Salep  (  Orchis  mas- 
cula^ )  Flower  de  Luce  or  Water-flag  ( Iris 
Pseudacorus, )  Stinking  GIndwyn  ( Iris  fcUidis- 
stma, )  Earthnut  (  Bunium  BuU>ocasianum. ) 

3.  Sugar  in  its  purest  state  is  prepared  from  the 
expressed  juice  of  the  Saccharum  officinarum,  or 
sugar-cane :  the  acid  in  this  juice  is  neutralized  by 
lime,  and  the  sugar  is  crystallized  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  aqueous  parts  of  the  juice,  and  slow 
cooling:  it  is  rendered  white  by  the  gradual  filtra- 
tion of  water  through  it.  In  the  common  process 
of  manufacture,  the  whiteninsr  or  refining  of  sugar 
is  only  effected  in  a  great  length  of  time  f  the  water 
being  gradually  suffered  to  percolate  through  a 
stratum  of  clay  above  the  sugar.  As  the  color- 
ing matter  of  sugar  is  soluble  in  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  sugar,  or  syrup,  it  appears  that  refining 
may  be  much  more  rapidly  and  economically  per- 
formed by  the  action  of  syrup  on  colored  sugar.* 
The  sensible  properties  of  sugar  are.  well  known. 
Its  specific  gravity  according  to  Fahrenheit  is 
about  1.6.  It  is  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  wa- 
ter at  50^ ;  it  is  likewise  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  in 
smaller  proportions. 

Lavoisier  concluded  from  his  experiments,  that 
sugar  consists  in  100  pans,  of 

28  carbon, 
8  hydrogen, 
64  oxygen. 

Dr.  Thompson  considers  100  parts  of  sugar  as 
composed  of         27.5  carbon, 

7.8  hydrogen, 
64.7  oxygen. 


•  A  French  gentleman  lately  in  this  country  stated 
to  the  West  India  planters,  that  he  was  in  possession 
of  a  very  esn)editious  and  economica]  method  of  puri- 
fying and  refining  sugar,  which  he  was  willing  to  com- 
municate to  them  for  a  very  great  pecuniary  compen- 
sation. His  terms  were  too  high  to  be  acceded  to. 
Conversing  on  the  subject  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  I 
mentioned  to  him  that  I  thought  it  probable  that  raw 
sugar  might  be  easily  purified  by  passing  syrup  through 


According  to  the  recent  experiments  of  Gay 
Lussac  and  Thenard,  sugar  consists  of  42.47  of 
carbon,  and  57.53  of  water  or  its  elements. 

Lavoisier's  and  Dr.  Thompson's  analyses  agree 
very  nearly  with  the  proportions  of 

3  of  carbon, 

4  of  oxygen, 
and  8  of  hydrogen. 

Gay  Lu38ac's  and  Thertard's  estimation  gives 
the  same  elements  as  in  gum ;  11  of  carbon,  10 
of  oxygen,  20  of  hydrogen. 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Proust, 
Achard,  Goettling,  and  Parmenlicr,  that  there  are 
many  different  species  of  sugar  ready  formed  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  sugar  of  the  Ame- 
rican maple,  Acer  saccharinum,  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  the  cane.  This  sugar  is  used  by 
the  North  American  farmers,  who  procure  it  by  a 
kind  of  domestic  manufacture.  The  trunk  of  the 
tree  is  bored  early  in  spring,  to  the  depth  of  about 
two  inches  ;  a  wooden  spout  is  introduced  into  the 
hole ;  the  juice  flows  for  about  Qve  or  six  weeks. 
A  common -sized  tree,  that  is,  a  tree  from  two  to 
three  feet  in  diameter,  will  yield  about  200  pints 
of  sap,  and  every  40  pints  of  sap  afford  about  a 
pound  of  sugar.  The  sap  is  neutralized  by  lime, 
and  deposits  crystals  of  sugar  by  evaporation. 

The  siLgar  of  grapes,  has  been  lately  employed 
in  France  as  a  substitute  for  colonial  sugar.  It  is 
procured  from  the  juice  of  ripe  grapes  by  evapo- 
ration and  the  action  of  pot-ashes ;  it  is  less  sweet 
than  common  su^ar,  and  its  taste  is  peculiar:  it 
produces  a  sensation  of  cold  while  dissolving  in  the 
mouth ;  and,  it  is  probable,  contains  a  larger  por- 
tion of  water,  or  its  elements. 

The  roots  of  the  beet  (Beta  vulgaris  and  cida") 
afford  sugar,  by  boiling,  and  the  evaporation  of  the 
extract :  it  crystallizes,  and  does  not  difler  in  its 
properties  from  the  sugar  of  the  cane  in  France. 

Manna,  a  substance  which  exudes  from  various 
trees,  particularly  fi-om  the  Fraxinus  Omvs,  a 
species  of  ash,  which  grows  abundantly  in  Sicily 
and  Calabria,  may  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  su- 
gar very  analogous  to  the  sugar  of  grapes.*  A 
substance  analogous  to  manna  has  been  extracted 
by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  from  the  juice  of  the 
common  onion  (  AUium  Cepa,  ) 

Besides  the  crystallized  and  solid  sugars,  there 
appears  to  be  a  sugar  which  cannot  be  separated 
from  water,  and  which  exists  only  in  a  fluid  form  ; 
it  constitutes  a  principal  part  of  melasses  or  trea- 
cle ;  and  it  is  found  in  a  variety  of  fruits :  it  is  more 
soluble  in  alcohol  than  solid  sugar. 

The  simplest  mode  of  detect  ingsuirar  is  that  re- 
commended by  Margraaf.  The  vegetable  is  to 
be  boiled  in  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol ;  solid  su- 
gar, if  any  exist,  will  separate  during  the  cooling 
of  the  solution. 

Sugar  has  been  extracted  from  the  following 
vegetable  substances : — 


it;  which  would  dissolve  the  coloring  matter.  The 
same  idea  seems  to  have  occurred  about  the  same  time, 
or  before,  to  the  late  Edward  Howard,  Esq.,  who 
proved  its  efficacy  experimentally,  and  some  time  be- 
fore bis  death  took  out  a  patent  for  various  improve- 
ments in  the  manufachire  of  sugar. 

*  The  substance  to  which  manna  owes  its  sweetness 
has  recently  been  considered  distinct,  and  called  man- 
nite.  It  is  said  not  to  ferment  when  leaven  is  added  to 
its  solution  in  water ;  thus  differing  from  all  the  varie- 
ties of  sugar.— J.  D. 
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The  flap  of  the  Birch  (BMtvla  alba.)  of  the 
,8jrcamore  (  Acer  P$eudoplaianu9f )  of  the  Bam- 
«boo  (Arundo  Bambo$f)  of  ihe  Maize  (^2^ 
moys,  ;  of  the  Cow  Pannip  (  HeraeUitm  ^cmily- 
liiMi, )  of  the  Cocoa-nut  tree  (  Coeot  nuc^feroj  ) 
of  the  Walnut  tree  (  JughiM  <u&a,  )  of  the  Ame- 
rican aloes  (  Agave  Americana^ )  of  the  Dulse 
( Fucua  PamatuB, )  of  the  Common  Parsnip 
(  Pa$taniai  sa/tea, )  of  St.  John's  bread  (  Cera- 
ionia  Siliqua;  )  the  fruit  of  the  common  Arbutus 
(AHmtuB  Unedo, )  and  other  sweet-tasted  fruits ; 
the  roots  of  the  Turnip  (  Brasaica  Rapa^ )  of  the 
Carrot  (  Dauau  Carota  )  of  Parsley  (  jfpium  pe- 
iroseitntim, )  the  flower  of  the  Euxme  Rhododen- 
dron ^  Bhododendron  ponticwnj )  and  from  the 
nectariuro  of  most  other  flowers. 
.  The  nutritive  properties  of  sugar  are  well  known. 
At  the  time  the  British  market  was  over-stocked 
with  this  article  from  the  West  India  islands,  pro- 
posals were  made  for  applying  it  as  the  food  of 
cattle;  experiments  had  been  instituted,  which 
proved  that  they  mi^ht  be  fattened  by  it :  but  dif- 
ficulties connected  with  the  duties  laid  on  sugar 
prevented  the  plan  from  being  tried  to  any  extent. 

4.  Albumen  is  a  substance  which  has  only 
lately  been  discovered  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
It  abounds  in  the  juice  of  the  Papaw-tree  (  Cari- 
ca  papaya : )  when  the  juice  is  boiled,  the  al- 
bumen (alls  down  in  a  coagulated  state.  It  is 
likewise  found  in  mushrooms,  and  in  diflerent 
epecies  of  funguses. 

Albumen,  in  iis  pure  form,  is  a  thick,  glairy, 
tasteless  fluid ;  precisely  the  same  as  the  white  ol 
(he  egg ;  it  is  soluble  in  cold  water ;  its  solution, 
when  not  too  diluted,  is  coagulated  by  boiling,  and 
the  albumen  separates  in  the  form  of  thin  flakes. 
Albumen  is  likewise  coagulated  by  acids  and  by 
alcohol :  a  solution  of  albumen  gives  a  precipitate 
when  mixed  with  a  cold  solution  of  nutgalls.  Al- 
bumen, when  burnt,  produces  a  smell  of  volatile 
alkali,  and  affords  carbonic  acid  and  water;  it  is 
therefore  evidently  principally  composed  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  azote. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Gay  Lussac 
and  Thenard,  100  parts  of  albumen  from  the 
white  of  the  egg  are  composed  of 

Carbon  -  -  62.883 

Oxygen  -  -         23.872 

Hydrogen  -  -        7.540 

Azote        -  -        -        15.705 

This  estimation  would  authorize  the  sup|)osition 
that  Albumen  is  composed  of  2  proportions  of 
azote,  5  oxy^n,  9  carbon,  32  hydrogen. 

The  principal  part  of  the  almond,  and  of  the 
kernels  of  many  other  nuts,  appears,  from  the  ex- 
periments of  Proust,  to  be  a  sabstance  analogous 
to  coagulated  albumen. 

The  juice  of  the  fruit  of  the  Ochra  (  HUmcub 
nculentuBf)  according  to  Dr.  Clarke,  contains  a 
liquid  albumen  in  such  quantities,  that  it  is  em- 
ployed in  Dominica,  as  a  substitute  for  the  white 
of  eggs  in  clarifying  the  juice  of  the  sugar  eane. 

Albumen  may  be  distinguished  from  other  sub- 
■tances  by  its  property  of  coagulating  b^  the  ac- 
tion of  heat  or  acids,  when  dissolved  in  water. 
According  to  Dr.  Boetock,  when  the  solution  con- 
tains only  one  grain  of  albumen  to  1000  grains  of 
water,  it  becomes  cloudy  by  being  heated. 

Albumen  is  a  substance  common  to  tiie  animal 
as  well  as  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  much 
more  abundant  in  the  former. 


5.  Oluten  may  be  obtained  irom  wheateo  flour 
by  the  following  process :  the  flower  is  to  be  naade 
iiito  a  paste,  which  is  to  be  cautiously  washed,  by 
kneading  it  under  a  small  stream  of  water,  till  the 
water  has  carried  ofl"  from  it  all  the  starch ;  what 
remains  is  gluten.  It  is  a  tenacious,  ductile,  elas- 
tic substance.  It  has  no  taste.  By  exposure  to 
air,  it  becomes  of  a  brown  color,  it  is  very 
slightlv  soluble  in  cold  water ;  but  not  soluble  ia 
alcohol.  When  a  solution  of  it  in  water  is  heated, 
the  aluten  separates  in  the  form  of  ye2k>w  flakes  ; 
in  this  respect  it  agrees  with  albumen,  but  differs 
from  it  in  being  infinitely  leas  soluble  in  water. 
The  solution  of  albumen  does  not  coagulate  when 
it  contains  much  less  than  1000  parts  of  albumen : 
but  it  appears  that  gluten  requires  more  than  1000 
parts  of  cold  water  for  its  solution. 

Gluten,  when  burnt,  aflords  similar  oroducts  to 
albumen,  and  probably  differs  very  little  from  it  in 
composition.  Gluten  is  found  in  a  great  number 
of  plants  :  Proust  discovered  it  in  acoma,  chest- 
nuts, horse-chestnuts,  apples,  and  quinces  ;bariey, 
rye,  peaK,  and  beans ;  likewise  in  the  leaves  of 
rue,  cabbage,  cresses,  hemlock,  borage,  eaffron, 
in  the  berries  of  the  elder,  and  in  the  grape.  G  lu- 
ten  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  nutritive  of  the 
vegetable  substances ;  and  wheat  seems  to  owe 
its  superiority  to  other  grain  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  containing  it  in  larger  quantities. 

6.  Gum  eloBiic,  or  CaoutwouCy  is  procured  from 
the  juice  of  a  tree  which  grows  in  the  Brazils, 
called  Hevea.  When  the  tree  is  punctured,  a 
milky  juice  exudes  from  it,  which  gradually  de- 
posits a  solid  substance,  and  this  is  gum  elastic 

Gum  elastic  is  pliable  and  so  A  like  leather,  and 
becomes  softer  when  heated.  In  its  pure  state,  it 
is  white ;  its  specific  gravity  is  9335.  It  is  com- 
buAlible,  and  burns  with  a  white  flame,  throwing 
off'a  denee  smoke,  with  a  very  disagreeable  smell. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  akohol ;  it  is  solu- 
ble in  ether,  volatile  oila,  and  in  petroleum,  and 
may  be  procured  from  ether  in  an  unaltered  state, 
bv  evaporating  its  solution  in  that  liquid.  Gum 
elastic  seems  to  exist  in  a  great  variety  of  plants : 
amongst  them  are,  Jatropha  eUuticoj  FSicuM  tn- 
dica^  AriocarpvB  irdegnfiiia^  and  VreuHa  ahgjiea. 

Bird-lime,  a  substance  which  may  be  procured 
from  the  holly,  is  vei^*  analogous  to  gum  elastic  in 
its  properties.  Species  of  gum  elastic  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  misletoe,  from  gum-mastic,  opium, 
and  from  the  berries  of  the  Smilax  esduoi,  in 
which  last  plant  it  has  been  lately  diacoyered  by 
Dr.  Barton. 

Gum  elastic,  when  distilled,  affords  volatile 
alkali,  water,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  in  different 
combinations.  It  therefore  consists  prindpalJy  of 
azote,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbon ;  but  the 
proportions  in  which  thev  are  combined,  have  not 
yet  been  ascertained.  Gum  elastic  is  an  indiges- 
tible substance,  not  fitted  for  the  food  of  animals  ; 
its  uses  in  the  arts  are  well  known.* 

7.  Extract^  or  the  extradive  principUf  exists 
in  almost  all  plants.  It  may  be  procured  in  a  state 
of  tolerable  purity  from  saffron,  by  merely  inlbs- 
ing  it  in  water,  and  evaporating  the  solution.  It 
may  likewise  be  obtained  from  catechu,  or  jTWts 
japonica^  a  substance  brought  from  India,    This 

*  By  a  very  careful  distillation,  a  very  volatile  fluid 
may  be  obtained  from  it,  of  sp.  n.  0.64 :  it  it  a  powerful 
solvent  of  caoutchoac,  and  of  the  resins  used  in  the 
preparation  of  varnishiss.— J.  D. 
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substance  consists  principally  ofastrin^nt  matter, 
and  extract ;  by  the  action  of  water  upon  it,  the 
astringent  matter  is  first  dissolved,  and  may  be 
separated  from  the  extract.  Extract  is  always 
more  or  less  colored :  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
water,  but  not  soluble  in  ether.  It  unites  with 
alumina,  when  that  earth  is  boiled  in  a  solution  of 
extract ;  and  it  is  precipitated  by  the  salts  of  alu- 
mina, and  by  many  metallic  solutions,  particularly 
the  solution  of  muriate  of  tin. 

From  the  products  of  its  distillation,  it  seems  to 
l>e  composed  principally  of  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
carbon,  and  a  little  azote. 

There  appears  to  be  almost  as  many  varieties  of 
extract  as  there  are  species  of  plants.  The  differ- 
ence of  their  properties  probably  in  many  cases 
depends  upon  their  being  combined  with  small 
quantities  of  other  vegetable  principles,  or  to  their 
containing  different  saline,  alkaline,  acid,  or  earthy 
ingredients.  Many  dying  substances  seem  to  bie 
of  the  nature  of  extractive  principle ;  such  as  the 
red  coloring  matter  of  madder,  and  the  yellow 
dye,  procured  from  weld. 

Extract  has  a  strong  attraction  for  the  fibres  of 
cotton  or  linen,  and  combines  with  these  sub- 
stances when  they  are  boiled  in  a  solution  of  it. 
The  combination  is  made  stronger  by  the  inter- 
vention of  mordants,  which  are  earthy  or  metallic 
combinations  that  unite  to  the  cloth,  and  enable 
the  coloring  matter  to  adhere  more  strongly  to  its 
fibres. 

Extract,  in  its  pure  form,  cannot  be  used  as  an 
article  of  food,  but  it  is  probably  nutritive  when 
united  to  starch,  mucilage,  or  sugar. 

8.  Tannirij  or  the  tanning  principle,  majr  be 
procured  by  the  action  of  a  small  quantity  of  cold 
water  on  bruised  grape-seeds,  or  pounded  gall- 
nuts;  and  by  the  evaporation  of  tne  solution  to 
dryness.*  It  appears  as  a  yellow  substance,  pos- 
sessed of  a  highly  astringent  taste.  It  is  difficult 
of  combustion.  It  is  very  soluble,  both  in  water 
and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  When  a  so- 
lution of  glue,  or  isinglass,  (gcZafiiu,)  is  mixed 
with  an  aqueous  solution  of  tannin,  the  two  sub- 
stances, t.  e.  the  animal  and  vegetable  matters, 
iiill  down  in  combination,  and  form  an  insoluble 
precipitate. 

When  tannin  is  distilled  in  close  vessels,  the 
principal  products  are  charcoal,  carbonic  acid,  and 
inflammable  gases,  with  a  minute  quantity  of  vo- 
latile alkali.  Hence  its  elements  seem  the  same 
as  those  of  extract,  but  probably  in  different  pro- 
portions. The  characteristic  property  of  tannm  is 
Its  action  upon  solutions  of  ismglass  or  jelly ;  this 
particulariy  distinguishes  it  from  extract,  with 
which  it  agrees  in  most  other  chemical  qualities. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  tannin,  which  pro- 
bahlv  owe  the  difiference  of  their  properties  to 
combinations  with  other  principles,  especially  ex- 
tract, from  which  it  is  not  easy  to  free  tannin.  The 
purest  species  of  tannin  is  that  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  the  gra^e ;  this  forms  a  white  precipitate, 
^Rfith  solution  of  isinglass.  The  tannin  fronf^II- 
nuts  resembles  it  io  its  properties.  That  iix>m 
sumach  affords  a  yellow  precipitate;  that  from 
kino  a  rose-colored ;  that  from  catechu  a  fawn- 


colored  one.  The  coloring  matter  of  Brazik 
wood,  which  M.  Chevreul  considers  as  a  peculiar 
principle,  and  which  he  has  called  Hematint^  dif* 
fere  from  other  species  of  tannin,  in  affording  a 
precipitate  with  gelatine,  which  is  soluble  in  abun- 
dance of  hot  water.  Its  taste  is  much  sweeter 
than  that  of  the  other  varieties  of  tannin,  and  it 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  substance  intermC' 
diate  between  tannin  and  extract. 

Tannin  is  not  a  nutritive  substance,  but  is  of 
great  importance  in  its  application  to  the  art  of  tan- 
ning. Skin  consists  almost  entirely  of  jelly  or 
gelatine,  in  an  organized  state,  and  is  soluble  by 
the  long-continued  action  of  boiling  water.  When 
skin  is  exposed  to  solutions  confaming  tannin,  it 
slowly  combines  with  that  principle ;  its  fibrous 
texture  and  coherence  are  preserved ;  it  is  render- 
ed perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  no  longer 
liable  to  putrefaction :  in  short,  it  becomes  a  sub- 
stance in  chemical  coipposition  precisely  analo- 
gous to  that  furnished  by  the  solution  of  jelly  and 
the  solution  of  tannin. 

In  general,  in  this  country,  the  bark  of  the  oak 
is  used  for  affording  tannin  in  the  manufacture  of 
leather :  but  the  barks  of  some  other  trees,  parti- 
cularly the  Spanish  chestnut,  have  lately  come 
into  use.  The  following  table  will  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  relative  value  of  different  species  of 
barks.  It  is  founded  on  the  result  of  experiments 
made  by  myself. 

Table  qfnwmben  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  Tan- 
nin  afforded  by  4S0  Ibe.  ofdiffereTit  Barker  which 
express  nearly  their  relative  valuee. 
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*  In  the  purest  form  in  which  it  has  been  obtaiDed 
by  M.  Pslouze,  it  is  colorless,  has  distinct  acid  proper- 
ties, and  is  converted  into  caUic  acid  by  an  absorption 
of  oxygen  on  ezposare  to  me  atmosphere.  The  term 
tannic  acid  has  recently  been  appliea  to  it.— J.  D. 


ATerage  of  eatire  Bark  of  middle-alsed  Oak,  cm  In 

■pring  89 

of  Sputeh  Cbestaat  -       -  81 
of  Leioetter  WUlow,  laife 

Bixe          -          .       .  33 

of  Elm          >          .         .  13 

of  Common   WUlow,  lane  11 

ofA«h          -          -         -  16 

of  Beech        -        .         .  lo 

of  Hone  Chestant             -  8 

of  Sycamore        -             -  ll 

of  liombardy  Poplar         -  i5 

of  Birch              -             -  8 

of  Haxel             .              -  J4 

of  Black  Thorn        -        -  76 

of  Coppice  Oak        .        .  39 

of  Oak,  cat  in  aatoan  9I 

of  Larch,  cat  in  autumn     -  8 

White  interior  cortical  layere  of  Oak  Bark  |    79 

The  quantity  of  the  tannin  principle  in  barks 
differs  in  different  seasons ;  when  the  sprini^  has 
been  very  cold  the  quantitv  is  smallest.  On  an 
average.  4  or  5  lbs.  of  good  oak  bark  are  required 
to  form  1  lb.  of  leather.  The  inner  cortical  lay- 
ers in  all  barks  contain  the  largest  quantity  of 
tannin.  Barks  contain  the  greatest  proportion  of 
tannin  at  the  time  the  buds  begin  to  open — the 
smallest  quantity  in  winter. 

The  extractive  or  coloring  matters  ibund  in 
barks,  or  in  substances  used  in  tanning,  influence 
the  quality  of  leather.  Thus  skin  tanned  with 
gall-nuts  is  much  pjaler  than  skin  tanned  with  oak 
bark,  which  contains  a  brown  extractive  matter. 
Leather  made  from  catechu  is  of  a  reddish  tint.  It 
is  probable  that  in  the  process  of  tanning,  the  mat- 
ter of  skin  and  the  tanning  principle  first  enter  into 
union,  and  that  the  leather,  at  the  moment  of  ita 
Ibrmaiion,  unites  to  the  extractive  matter. 

In  general,  skins  in  being  converted  into  leather 
increase  in  weight  about  one-third;  *  and  the  op»> 

*  This  estimatioD  must  be  considered  ss  applying  to 
dry  skin  and  dry  leather. 
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ration  is  moat  perfect  when  they  are  tanned  slow- 
ly. When  skins  are  introduced  into  very  strong 
infusions  of  tannin,  the  exterior  parts  immediately 
combine  with  that  principiei  and  de/end  the  inte- 
rior parts  from  the  action  of  the  solution :  such 
leather  is  liable  to  crack  and  to  decay  by  the  action 
of  water. 

The  precipitates  obtained  from  infusions  con- 
taining tannui  by  isinglass,  when  dried,  contain  at 
a  medium  rate  about  40  per  cent,  of  vegetable 
matter.  It  is  easy  to  obtain  the  comparative  value 
of  different  substances  lor  the  use  of  the  tanner, 
by  comparing  the  quantities  of  precipitate  afforded 
by  infusions  of  ffivea  weights  mixed  with  solutions 
of  fflue  or  isinglass. 

To  make  experiments  of  this  kind,  an  ounce  or 
180  grains  of  the  vegetable  substance,  in  coarse 
powder,  should  be  acted  upon  by  half  a  pint  of 
boiling  water.  The  mixture  should  be  frequently 
stirred,  nod  suffered  to  stand  24  hours  ;  the  fluicl 
should  then  be  passed  through  a  fine  linen  clothj 
and  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  solution  of 
gelatine,  made  by  dissolving  glue,  jelly,  or  isin- 
glass, in  hot  water,  in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm 
of  glue  or  isinglass,  or  six  table-spoonfuls  of  jelly, 
to  a  pint  of  water.  The  precipitate  should  oe 
collected  by  passing  the  mixture  of  the  solution 
and  infusion  through  folds  oC  blotting-paper,  and 
the  paper  exposed  to  the  air  till  its  contents  are 
quite  dry.  K  pieces  of  paper  6f  equal  weights  are 
used,  in  cases  in  which  different  vegetable  sub- 
stances are  employed,  the  difference  of  the  weights 
of  the  papers,  when  dried,  will  indicate  with  tole- 
rable accuracy  the  quantities  of  tannin  contained 
by  the  substances,  and  their  relative  value,  for  the 
purposes  oi'  manufacture.  Four-tenths  of  the  in- 
crease of  weight,  in  grains,  must  be  taken,  which 
will  be  in  relation  to  the  weights  in  the  table. 

Besides  the  barks  already  mentioned,  there  are 
a  number  of  others  which  contain  the  tanning 
principle.  Few  barks,  indeed,  are  entirely  free 
from  it.  It  is  likewise  found  in  the  wood  and 
leaves  of  a  number  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  generally  diffused  of  the  vegeta- 
ble principles. 

A  substance  very  similar  to  tannin  has  been 
formed  by  Mr.  Hatchett,  by  the  action  of  heated 
diluted  nitric  acid  on  charcoal,  and  evaporation  of 
the  mixture  to  dryness.  From  100  grains  of  char- 
coal Mr.  Hatchett  obtained  120  ^rafns  of  arti6cial 
tannin,  which,  like  natural  tanmn,  possessed  the 
property  of  rendering  skin  insoluble  in  water. 

fioth  natural  and  artificial  tannin  form  com- 
pounds with  the  alkalies  and  the  alkaline  earths ; 
and  these  compounds  are  not  decomposable  by 
akin.  The  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  ren- 
der oak  bark  more  efficient  as  a  tanning  material 
by  infusion  in  lime  water,  are  consequently  found- 
ed on  erroneous  principles.  Lime  forms  with  tan- 
nin a  compound  not  soluble  in  water. 

The  acids  unite  to  tannin,  and  produce  com- 
pounds that  are  more  or  less  soluble  in  water.  It 
}s  probable  that  in  some  vegetable  substances 
tannin  exints  combined  with  alkaline  or  earthy 
matter;  and  such  substances  will  be  rendered 
more  efficacious  for  the  use  of  the  tanner  by  the 
action  of  diluted  acids. 

9.  Indigo  may  be  procured  from  woad  ( laatis 
iinctoria,)  by  digestinsr  alcohol  on  it,  and  evapo- 
rating the  solution.  White  crystalline  grains  are 
obtained,  which  gradually  become  blue  by  the 


action  of  the  atmosphere:  these  grains  are  the 
substance  in  question. 

The  indigo  of  commerce  is  principally  brought 
from  America.  It  is  procured  from  the  Indigo- 
fera  argtfUea,  or  wild  indigo,  the  Induttifera  dv- 
apermay  at  Guatimala  indigo,  and  the  Indigf^era 
tinctoriay  or  French  indigo.  It  is  prepared  by 
fermen  t  i  ng  the  leaves  of  those  trees  in  water.  In- 
digo,  in  its  common  form,  appears  as  a  fine  deep 
blue  powder.  *  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  but 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol :  its  true  solvent  is  sul- 
phuric acid :  8  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  dissolve  1 
part  of  indigo ;  and  the  solution  diluted  with  water 
forms  a  very  fine  blue  dye. 

Indigo  by  its  distillation  affords  carbonic  acid 
gas,  water,  charcoal,  ammonia,  and  some  oily 
and  acid  matter:  the  charcoal  is  in  very  large 
proportion.  Pure  indigo,  therefore,  most  prol»- 
oly  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
azote. 

Indigo  owes  its  blue  color  to  combinattoo  with 
oxygen.  For  the  uses  of  the  dyers,  it  is  partly 
deprived  of  oxygen,  by  digesting  it  with  orpiment 
and  lime  water,  when  it  oecomes  soluble  in  the 
lime  water,  and  of  a  greenish  color.  Clothi 
steeped  in  this  solution  combine  with  the  indifo ; 
they  are  green  when  taken  out  of  the  liquor,  but 
become  blue  by  absorbing  oxygen  when  exposed 
to  air. 

Indi^  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  most 
extensively  used  of  the  dying  materials. 

10.  There  are  a  number  of  coloring  principles 
found  in  different  vegetable  productions,  the  pro- 
perties of  which  are  less  marked  than  those  of  in- 
difTo,  and  the  separation  more  difficult.  The  co- 
loring matters  of  carthamus  and  madder  are  the 
most  hxed  amongst  the  red  vegetable  colors.  A 
number  of  vegetable  substances  are  rendered  red 
by  the  action  of  acids,  and  green  by  that  of  alka- 
lies. They  all  seem  to  be  composed  of  different 
proportions  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbon ;  bot 
are  so  liable  to  change,  that  few  distinct  experi- 
ments have  been  made  upon  their  nature.  la 
dying,  they  are  usually  applied  to  cloths  prepar- 
ed for  receiving  them  by  combination  with  certain 
saline  or  metallic  preparations  called  noordants; 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  triple  union  fbnned 
between  the  cloth,  the  mordant,  and  the  coloring 
matter,  the  tint  is  modified,  or  changed,  and  ren- 
dered more  permanent. 

11.  The  bitter  prineifUe  is  very  extensively  dif- 
fused in  the  vegetable  kingdom;  it  is  found  abun- 
dantly in  the  hop  (Hwiwlua  LupukiB^f  in  the 
common^  broom  (Spartium  8copanum)j  in  the 
chamomile  (^Anthemia  nobUi»),  and  in  Qusstts 
amara  and  exaUa.  It  is  obtained  from  those 
substances  by  the  action  of  water  or  alcohol,  and 
evaporation.  It  is  usually  of  pale  yelk>w  coloq 
its  taste  is  intensely  biUer.  It  is  very  soluble, 
both  in  water  and  alcohol;  and  has  little  or  no 
action  on  alkaline,  acid,  saline,  or  metallic  solu- 
tion. 

An  artificial  substance,  similar  to  the  bitter 
principle,  has  been  obtained  by  digesting  diluted 
nitric  acid  on  silk,  indigo,  and  the  wqmmI  of  the 
white  willow.  This  suMtance  has  the  property 
of  dying  cloth  of  a  bright  yellow  color;  it  differa 

*  By  a  carefully  regulated  tempecatare,  it  may  b« 
sublimed  without  decomposition,  and  obtained  m  a 
pure  crystalline  state.— J.  D. 
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from  the  natural  bitter  principle  in  its  power  of 
combining  with  the  alkalies;  in  union  with  the 
fixed  alkalies,  it  constitutes  crystallized  bodies, 
which  have  the  property  of  detonating  by  heat  or 
percussion. 

The  natural  bitter  principle  is  of  great  impor* 
tance  in  the  art  of  brewing;  it  checks  Icrroenta- 
lion,  and  preserves  lermented  liquors;  it  is  like- 
wise used  in  medicine. 

The  bitter  principle,  like  the  narcotic  principle, 
appears  to  conpist  principally  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen,  wiih  a  little  azote. 

12.  fVax  is  found  in  a  number  of  vegetables;  it 
is  procured  in  abundance  from  the  berries  of  the 
Wax  Myrtle  (^Myrica  cerifera):^  it  may  be  like- 
wise obtained  from  the  leaves  of  many  trees:  in 
its  pure  stale  it  is  white.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
*9662;  it  melts  at  155  degrees:  it  is  dissolved  by 
boiling  alcohol;  but  it  is  not  acted  upon  by  cold 
alcohol:  ii  is  insoluble  in  water  its  properties  as 
a  combusiible  body  are  well  known. 

The  wax  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  seems  to 
be  precisely  of  the  same  nature  as  that  afibrded 
by  the  bee.t 

From  the  experiments  of  MM.  Gay  Lussac 
and  Thenard,  ii  appears  that  100  parts  of  wax 
consist  of 

Carbon  -  -  1-784 

Oxygen  -  -  6-544 

Hydrogen        -  -  12672 

Or  otherwise, 

Carbon  -  -         81-784 

Oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  ^ 
the  proportions  necessary  >  6*300 
to  Jbrra  water  -  -      ) 

Hydrogen         -  -         11-916 

Which  agrees  very  nearly  with  37  proportions  of 
hydrogen,  21  of  charcoal,  1  of  oxygen. 

13.  Hesin  is  very  cotnmon  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  One  of  the  most  usual  species  is  that 
afforded  by  the  difi'erent  kinds  of  fir.  When  a 
portion  of  the  bark  is  removed  from  a  fir-tree  in 
spring,  a  matter  exudes,  which  is  called  turpen- 
tine; by  heating  this  turpentine  gently,  a  volatile 
oil  rises  from  it,  and  a  more  fixed  substance  re- 
mains: this  substance  is  resin. 

The  resin  of  the  fir  is  the  substance  commonly 
known  hy  the  name  of  rosin;  its  properties  are 
i¥ell  known,  its  specific  gravity  is  1072.  It 
melts  readily,  bums  with  a  yellow  light,  throwing 
off  much  smoke.  Resin  is  insoluble  in  water, 
either  hot  or  cold;  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol. 
When  a  solution  of  resin  in  alcohol  is  mixed  with 
water,  the  solution  bex^omes  milky;  the  resin  is 
deposited  by  the  stronger  attraction  of  the  water 
for  the  alcohol. 

Resins  are  obtained  from  m^ny  other  species  of 
trees.  Masiich  from  the  Pistacia  Lentiscus, 
JSlemi  from  the  Amyris  eUmjfera,  Copal  i'rom  the 
Jihua  copallintanj  Sandarach  from  the  common 

*  It  is  also  procured  from  the  berries  of  the  cinna- 
mon tree  (Launis  Cinnamomum.)  The  products  of 
this  tree  are  remarkable:  its  wood  is  colorless,  insipid, 
and  inodorous;  its  bark,  as  is  well  known,  contains 
the  oil  which  bears  its  name;  its  leaves,  an  oil  similar 
to  that  of  cloves;  its  berries,  wax,  as  above  mention- 
ed; and  its  roots  camphor.— J.  D. 

t  According  to  the  recent  analysis  of  bees*  wax 
and  of  vegetable  wax  by  Oppermann,  they  diifer  in 
the  proportions  of  their  elements. — J.  I). 
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juniper.  Of  these  resins  copal  is  the  most  pecu- 
liar. It  is  the  most  difiicultly  dissolved  in  alcohol; 
and  for  this  purpose  must  be  exposed  to  that  sub- 
stance in  vapor;  or  the  alcohol  employed  must 
hold  camphor  in  solution.  According  to  Gay 
Lussac  and  Thenard, 
100  parts  of  common  resin  contain 

Carbon  -  -  75-944 

Oxygen  -  -  13-337 

Hydrogen      -  -  10-719 

Or  of 

Carbon 

Oxygen  and  hydrogen  in 
the  proportions  neces- 
sary to  form  water 
Hydrogen  in  excess   - 
According  to  the  same  chemists,  100  parts  of 
copal  consist  of 
Carbon 
Oxygen 
Hydrogen 
Or, 
Carbon 

Water  or  its  elements 
Hydrogen 

From  these  results,  if  resin  be  a  definite  com- 
pound, it  may  be  supposed  to  consist  of  8  proper^ 
tions  of  carbon,  12  of  hydrogen,  and  one  of 
oxysren. 

Resins  are  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Tar 
and  pitch  principally  consist  of  resin,  in  a  partial* 
ly  decomposed  state.  Tar  is  made  by  the  slow 
combustion  of  the  fir;  and  pitch  by  the  evaporation 
of  the  more  volatile  parts  of  tar.  Resins  are  em- 
ployed as  varnishes,  and  for  these  purposes  are 
dissolved  in  alcohol  or  oils.  Copal  forms  one  of 
the  finest.  It  may  be  made  by  boiling  it  in  pow- 
der with  oil  of  rosemary,  and  then  adding  alcohol 
to  the  solution. 

14.  Campkor  is  produced  by  distilling  the  Wood 
of  the  camphor-tree  (^Laurua  CamphSra)^  which 
grows  in  Japan.  It  is  a  very  volatile  body,  and 
may  be  purified  by  distillation.  Camphor  is  a 
white,  brittle,  semi-transparent  substance,  having 
a  peculiar  odor,  and  a  strong  acrid  taste.  It  is 
very  slightly  soluble  in  water ;  more  than  100,000^ 
parts  of  water  are  required  to  dissolve  one  part  of 
camphor.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol ;  and  by 
adding  water  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  to  the 
solution  of  camphor  in  alcohol,  the  camphor  sepa- 
rates in  a  crystallized  form.  It  is  soluble  in  nitric 
acid,  and  is  separated  firom  it  by  water. 

Camphor  is  very  inflammable ;  it  bums  with  a 
bright  flame,  and  throws  ofi*  a  great  quantity  of 
carbonaceous  matter.  It  forms,  in  combustion, 
water,  carbonic  acid,  and  a  peculiar  acid  called  cam- 
phoric acid.  N  0  accurate  analysts  has  been  made 
of  camphor,  but  it  seems  to  approach  to  the  resins 
in  its  composition ;  and  consists  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen. 

Camphor  exists  in  other  plants  besides  the  Lau- 
ras Camphora,  it  is  procured  from  species  of  the 
Laurus  growing  in  Sumatra,  fiorneo,  and  other  of 
the  East  Indian  isles.  It  has  been  obtaiaed  from 
Thyme  (Thymus  SerpyUum)^  Marjorum  (^Origa- 
num Majorana)j  ginger  tree  (^Jfmomum  Zin- 
gi6er),  sage  {Salvia  ojffUinalis),  Many  volatile 
oils  yield  camphor  by  being  merely  exposed  to  the 
air. 

An  artificial  substance  very  similar  to  camphor 
has  been  formed  by  M.  Kind,  by  saturating  oil  of 
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tuqieotiDe  with  muriatic  aeid  gat  (the  gaseous  sub- 
•taoee  proeured  frcNn  cootroon  salt  by  the  action 
ofsuipnuric  acid.)  The  camphor  procured  io 
well-conducted  experiments  amounts  to  half  of  the 
oil  of  turpentine  used.  It  agrees  with  common 
camphor  in  most  of  its  sensible  properties;  but 
difiers  materially  in  its  chemical  qualities  and  com- 
posiiion.  It  is  not  soluble  without  decomposition 
m  nitric  acid.  From  the  experiments  of  Gehlen 
it  appears  to  consist  of  the  elements  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, carboiu  hydrojo^en,  and  oxygen,  united  to 
the  elements  of  muriatic  gas,  chlonne,  and  hydro- 
gen. 

From  the  analogy  of  artificial  to  natural  cam- 
phor, it  does  not  appear  improbable  that  natural 
eamphor  may  be  a  secondary  vegetable  compound, 
consisting  of  camphoric  acid  and  volatile  oil. 
Camphor  is  used  medicinally,  but  it  has  no  other 
application.* 

15.  Fixed  oU  is  obtained  by  expression  from 
seeds  and  fruits;  the  olive,  the  almond,  linseed, 
and  rape-seed,  aJQbrd  the  most  common  vegetable 
fixed  Otis.  The  properties  of  fixed  oils  are  well 
known.  Their  specific  gravity  is  less  than  that  of 
water ;  that  of  olive  and  of  rape-seed  oil  is  *913; 
thiat  of  linseed  and  almond  oil  *982 ;  that  of  palm 
oil  *MB;  that  of  walnut  and  beech-mast  oil  '9I3B. 
Many  of  the  fixed  oils  congeal  at  a  lower  tempe- 
rature than  that  at  which  water  freezes.  They 
ail  renuire  lor  their  evaporation  a  higher  tempera- 
ture tnan  that  at  which  water  boiis.f  The  pro- 
ducts of  the  combustion  of  oil  are  water  and  car- 
bonic acid  gas. 

From  the  experiments  of  Gay  Lussac  and 
Thenard,  it  appears  that  olive  oil  contains,  in  100 
parts. 

Carbon  -  -      77-213 

Oxygen  -  -        9-427 

Hydrogen  -  -      18-960 

This  estimation  is  a  near  approximation  to  11 
proportions  of  carbon,  20  hydrogen  and  1  oxygen. 
The  (bllowing  is  a  list  of  fixed  oils,  and  of  the 
trees  that  afibrd  them. 

Olive  oil,  from  the  Olive  tree  (  OUa  Europid), 
Linseed  oil,  from  the  common  and  perennial  Flax 
(lAnum  U8itati99imum  it  ptniMu)^  Nut  oil,  from 
tne  Haze!  nut  (  Cbry/iM  Avdlana),  Walnut  (Jug- 
lan$  r§gia)f  Hemp  oil,  from  the  Hemp  (  Cbnna- 
bi$  $atita)f  Almond  oil,  from  the  sweet  Almond 
ijfmugdalH9  commtmu).  Beech  oil,  from  the  com- 
mon Beech  (FaguB  syltHiiica),  Rape-seed  oil,  from 
the  Rapes  (^rosstea  JVaput  €t  aunpsstrts),  Poppy 
oil,  from  the  Poppy  (^Papwer  $omntf€rum),  oil  of 
Se«amum,  from  ihe  sesamum  (Stsomtefn  orisnlo/e), 
Cucumber  oil,  fVom  the  gourds  (  Cucarhiia  Pipo  tt 
Ifsiopi^),  oil  of  Mustard  {Sinapos  nigra  %t  or- 
•sntts),  oil  of  Sunfiower,  from  tne  annual  and 
perennial  Sunflower  (^HtlimUkuM  onniiuset/Mr«n- 
fits),  Castor  oil,  from  the  Palma  Christi  (iRictnus 
communif),  Tobacco-seed  oil,  from  the  Tobacco 
(Nieatiana  Dahoeiim  H  nis<toa).  Plum  kernel  oil, 
vom  the  Plum  tree  (^PrwnuM  domcsh'ea),  Grape- 


seed  oil,  from  the  Vine  (  Fttts  vmt/sra),  Butter  o€ 
caeoa,  from  the  Cacoa  tree  ^7%eo6roflia  Gieoo), 
Laurri  oil,  from  the  sweet  Bay  tree  (Lonnis 
no6t/w). 

The  fixed  oils  are  very  nutritive  subsranees ; 
they  are  of  great  importance  in  their  applications 
to  the  purposes  of  life.  Fixed  oil,  in  combination 
with  soda,  forms  the  finest  kind  of  hard  soap.  Tbe 
fixed  oils  are  used  extensively  in  the  mechanicat 
ans,  and  for  the  preparation  of  pigments  and 
varnishes. 

16.    VolaiiU  oil,  likewise  called  Mssiaio/  oi^ 
difiers  from  fixed  oil,  in  being  capable  of  evapora- 
tion by  a  much  lower  degree  of  heat,  in  being 
I  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  possessing  a  very  slight 


deirree  of  solubility  in  water. 

There  is  a  great  number  of  volatile  oils,  distin- 
guished by  their  smell,  their  ta^te,  their  specific 
gravity  and  other  sensible  qualities.  A  strong 
and  peculiar  odor  may,  however,  be  considered  as 
the  great  characteristic  of  each  species:  the  vola- 
tile oils  inflame  with  more  facility  than  the  fixed 
oils,  and  aflbrd,  by  their  combustion,  different  pro- 
portions of  the  same  substances,  water,  carbonic 
acid,  and  carbon. 

The  following  specific  gravities  of  different  vo- 
latile oils,  were  ascertained  by  Dr.  Lewis : 
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Oil  of  Tansy 


(( 

41 
tt 
tt 
tt 


946 
Caraway  940 
Origanum  940 
Spike  986 

Rosemary  934 
Juniper  911 
Oranges  888 
Turpentine  792 


*  From  the  researches  of  Dumas,  it  would  appear  that 
camphor  is  an  oxide  of  camphene,  itself  a  compound 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen.— J.  D. 

t  Prom  the  researches  of  Chevreul  and  Le  Canu,  it 
would  appear  that  the  fixed  oils  consist  of  two  princi- 
ples,—a  nuid  principle  olelne,  and  a  solid  one  mar^- 
rine.— the  proportions  of  which  vary  in  different  in- 
stances.—J.  D. 


Oil  of  Sassafras        1094 

Cinnamon      1036 

Cloves  1034 

Fennel  997 

Dill  994 

Penny  Royal  978 

Cumin  975 

Mint  976 

Nutmegs  948 
The  peculiar  odours  of  plants  seem,  in  almost 
all  cases,  to  depend  upon  tne  peculiar  volatile  oils 
they  contain.  All  the  perfumed  distilled  waters 
owe  their  peculiar  properties  to  the  volatile  oils 
they  hold  in  solution.  By  collecting  the  aromatic 
oils,  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  so  fugitive  in  the 
common  oonrse  of  nature,  is  as  it  were  embodied 
and  made  permanent. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  volatile  oils  con- 
sist of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ;  but  no  ac- 
curate experiments  have  as  yet  been  made  on  the 
proportions  in  which  ihe«e  elements  are  combined. 
The  volatile  oils  have  never  been  used  asani- 
cles  of  food ;  many  of  them  are  employed  in  the 
arts,  in  the  manufacture  of  pigments  and  varnish- 
es ;  but  their  most  extensive  application  is  as  per- 
fumes. 

17.  fVoody  fibn  is  procured  from  wood,  bark, 
leaves  or  flowers  of  trees,  by  exposing  them  to  the 
repeated  action  of  boiling  water  and  ooiling  alco- 
hol. It  is  the  insoluble  matter  that  remains,  and 
is  the  basis  of  the  solid  organized  parts  of  planU. 
There  are  as  many  varieties  of  woody  fibre  as 
there  are  plants  and  organs  of  plants ;  but  they 
are  all  distinjiutshed  by  their  fibrous  texture,  and 
their  insolubility. 

Woody  Hbre  burns  with  a  j^'ellow  flame,  and 
produces  water  and  carbonic  acid  in  burning. 
When  it  is  distilled  in  close  vessels,  it  yields  a 
considerable  residuum  of  charcoal.  It  is  from 
woody  fibre.  Indeed,  that  charcoal  is  procured  for 
the  purposes  of  life. 

The  ibllowing  table  contains  the  results  of  ex- 
periments made  by  Mr.  Mushet,  on  the  quantity 
of  charcoal  afforded  by  different  wood :— 
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100  parts  of  LigDum  Vitas 
Mahogany 
Laburnum 
Chestnut 
Oak 

American  black  Beech 
Walnut 
Holly 
Beech 

American  Maple 
Elm 

Norway  Pine 
Sallow 
Ash 
Birch 
Scottish  Fir 


26*8  of  charcoal 

25*4 

24*5 

23*2 

22-6 

21*4 

20-6 

19*9 

19*9 

19*9 

195 

19*2 

18*4 

17*9 

17*4 

16-4 


MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  have  concluded, 
from  their  experiments  on  the  wood  of  the  oak 
and  the  beech,  that  100  parts  of  the  first  contain: — 
Of  Carbon       -  -  52*53 

Oxygen      -  -  41*78 

Hydrogen  -  5*69 

and  100  parts  oTthe  second— 

Of  Carbon       -  -  51*45 

Oxygen      -  -  42*73 

Hydrogen  -  5*82 

Supposing  woody  fibre  to  be  a  definitive  com- 
pound, these  estimations  lead  to  the  conclusion, 
that  it  consists  of  5  proportions  of  carbon,  3  of 
oxygen,  and  6  of  hydrogen ;  or  57  carbon,  45 
oxvgen,  and  6  hydrogen. 

It  will  be  unnecessarv  to  speak  of  the  applica- 
tions of  woody  fibre.  I'he  dififerent  uses  of  the 
woods,  cotton,  linen,  the  barks  of  trees,  are  suf- 
ficiently known.  Woody  fibre  appears  to  be  an 
indigestible  substance.  * 

lo.  The  acids  found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
are  nunierous;  the  true  vegetable  acids  which 
exist  ready  formed  in  the  juices  or  organs  of 
plants,  are  the  oxajtc,  cUriCj  tartaric^  htnzaie,  ace- 
tie,  msoomc,  maficj  gaUic,  and  pruasic  acids. 

All  these  acids,  except  the  acetic,  malic,  and 
prussic  acids,  are  white  crystallized  bodies.  The 
acetic,  malic,  and  prussic  acids  have  been  obtain- 
ed only  in  the  fluid  state ;  they  are  all  more  or  less 
soluble  in  water ;  all  have  a  sour  taste  except  the 
gallic  and  prussic  acids ;  of  which  the  first  has  an 
astringent  taste,  and  the  latter  a  taste  like  that  of 
bitter  almonds.  The  meconic  acid  exists  in  opium. 

The  oxalic  acid  exists,  uncombined,  in  tne  li- 
quor which  exudes  from  the  Chich  pea  (  Cicer 
viHwuM, )  and  may  be  procured  from  wood  Sor- 
rel (  OxttHs  JtutoBeUoj  ^  common  sorrel,  and  other 
species  of  Rumex :  aiid  from  the  Geranium  aci- 
dtun.  Oxalic  acid  is  easily  discovered  and  dlstin- 
gui«hed  from  other  acids  by  its  property  of  de- 
composing all  calcareous  salts,  and  forramg  with 
lime  a  sau  insoluble  in  water;  and  by  its  crystal- 
lizing in  four-sided  prisms. 

The  citric  acid  is  the  peculiar  acid  existing  in 
the  juice  of  lemons  and  oranges*  It  may  likewise 
be  obtamed  from  the  cranberry^  whortleberry,  and 
hip. 

*  fiy  trituration  and  fermentation,  and  the  heat  of 
the  oveD»  woody  fibre  may  be  converted  into  a  kind  of 
bread ;  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  it,  it 
may  be  cnanged  into  a  kind  of  gum,  and  this  gnm,  by 
boinnr,  may  be  transform^  into  sugar :  and  as  it  is 
possible  that  simiUi"  Changs  may  be  effected  in  it  in 
the  alimentary  cans!  of  animals^  it  may  not  be  entire- 
ly indlgestible.-J.  D. 


Citric  acid  is  distinffuif^hed  by  its  forming  a  salt 
insoluble  in  water  witn  lime ;  but  decomposable  by 
the  minertiil  acids. 

The  tartaric  acid  may  be  obtained  from  the  juice 
of  mulberries  and  grapes ;  and  likewise  from  the 
pulp  of  the  tamarind.  It  is  characterised  by  its 
property  of  forming  a  dififeuUly  soluble  salt  with 
potassa,  and  an  insoluble  salt  decomposable  by 
the  mineral  acids  with  lime. 

Benzoic,  acid  may  be  procured  from  several  re* 
sinous  substances  oy  distillation ;  from  benzoin, 
storax,  and  balsam  of  Tolu.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  other  acids  by  its  aromatic  odour^  and  by 
its  extreme  volatility. 

Malic  acid  may  be  obtained  from  the  juice  of 
apples,  barberries)  plums,  elderberries^  currantS| 
strawberries,  and  raspberries*  It  forms  a  soluble 
salt  with  lime;  and  is  easily  distinguished  by  this 
test  from  the  acids  already  named. 

Acetic  acid,  or  vinegar,  may  be  obtained  from 
the  sap  of  difierent  trees.  It  is  distinguished  from 
malic  acid  by  its  peculiar  odor;  and  from  the  other 
vegetable  acids  by  forming  soluble  salts  with  the 
alkalies  and  earths. 

Gallic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  gently  and  ^• 
dually  heating  powdered  ffall-nuts,  and  receiving 
the  volatile  matter  in  a  cool  vessel.  A  number  of 
white  crystals  will  appear,  which  are  distinguish- 
ed by  their  property  of  rendering  solutions  of  iron 
deep  purple. 

The  vegetable  prussic  acid. is  procured  by  dis* 
tilling  laurel  leaves,  or  the  kernels  of  the  peach, 
and  cherry,  or  bitter  almonds.  It  is  characterized 
by  its  property  of  forming  a  blueish  green  preci- 
pitate, when  a  little  alkSi  is  added  to  it,  and  it  is 
poured  into  solutions  containing  iron.  It  is  very 
analogous  in  its  properties  to  the  prussic  acid  ob- 
tained from  animal  substances;  or  by  passing  am- 
monia over  heated  charcoal;  but  this  la^t  body 
forms,  with  the  red  oxide  of  iron,  the  deep  bright 
blue  substance  called  Prussian  blue. 

Some  other  vegetable  acids  have  been  found  in 
the  products  of  plants;  the  morolyxic  acid  in  a 
saline  exudation  fix>m  the  while  mulberry  tree,  and 
the  kinic  acid  in  a  salt  afforded  by  Peruvian  bark; 
but  these  two  bodies  have  as  yet  been  discovered 
in  no  other  cases.  The  i/sraeuric  acid  is  so  named 
by  its  discoverers,  MM.  Pelletier  and  Caventou: 
and  the  boletic,  nanceic,  fungic,  and  ellagic  acids, 
have  been  described  by  M.  Braconnot;  but  their 
properties  are  too  little  interesting  to  the  agricul- 
turist to  insert  a  description  in  this  jilace.  The 
phosphoric  acid  is  found  free  in  the  onion;  and  the 
phosphoric,  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  nitric  acids, 
exist  in  many  saline  compounds  in  the  veiretable 
kingdom;  but  they  cannot  with  propriety  be  con- 
sidered as  vei^etable  products.  Other  acids  are 
produced  during  the  combustion  of  vegetable 
compounds,  or  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upou 
(hem;  they  are  tHe  camphoric  acid,  the  mucous  or 
saclactic  acid,  and  the  suberic  acid;  the  first  of 
which  is  procured  from  camphor;  the  second  from 
gum  or  triucilage;  and  the  third  Oom  cork,  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid. 

From  the  experiments  that  have  been  made 
upon  the  vegetable  acidsi  it  appears  that  all  of 
them,  except  the  prussic  acid,  are  constituted  by 
difierent  proportions  of  carbon,  hydrogvn,  and 
oxygen:  the  prussic  acid  coiisists  of  carbon,  azote, 
and  h3rdroj;en,  with  a  little  oxygen.  The  gallic 
acid  contains  more  carbon  than  any  of  the  other 
vegetable  acids. 
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The  following  estimates  of  the  composition  of 

some  of  the  vegetable  acids  have  been  made  by 

Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard: — 

100  parts  of  oxalic  acid  contain: 

Carbon  -  -  26*566 

Hydrogen      -  «  2*745 

Oxygen         -  •  70-689 

100  parts  o(  tartaric  acid  contain: 
Carbon 


24060 

6-629 

69-321 


83-811 

6-330 

59-859 

50-224 

5-629 

44-147 

33-69 

3-62 

62-69 


Hydrogen 

Oxygen 
Ditto  citric  acid: 
Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Oxyffen 
100  parts  of  acetic  acid: 

Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 
Ditto  mucous  or  saclactic  acid: 

Carbon 

Hydro^n 

Oxygen 

These  estimations  agree  neariy  with  the  follow- 
ing definite  proportions.  In  oxalic  acid,  7  propor- 
tions of  carbon,  8  of  hydrogen,  and  15  oxygen; 
in  tartaric  acid,  8  carbon,  ^  hydrogen,  18  oxy- 
gen; in  citric  acid,  3  carbon,  6  hydrogen,  4  oxy- 
gon; in  acetic  acid,  18  carbon,  22  hydrogen,  12 
oxygen;  in  mucous  acid,  6  carbon,  7  hydrogen, 
8  oxygen. 

The  applications  of  the  \egetable  acids  are 
well  known.  The  acetic  and  citric  acids  are  ex- 
tensively used.  The  agreeable  taste  and  whole- 
someness  of  various  vegetable  substances  used 
as  food,  materially  depeud  upon  the  vegetable 
acid  they  contain. 

19.  It  is  uncertain  whether  ammonia  or  the 
volatile  alkali  exists  ready  formed  in  plants:  but  it 
is  evolved  from  many  of  them  by  the  action  of 
lime  or  fixed  alkali,  assisted  by  a  gentle  heat; 
though  it  may  be  always  ipiagined  to  be  gene- 
rated during  the  process  l^  the  combination  of 
azote  and  carbon.  The  ingenious  researches  of 
M.  Sertumer,  followed  by  thoee  of  other  chemists, 
have  made  us  acquainted  with  the  alkaline  pro- 
perties of  several  compound  vegetable  substancefi, 
which  were  not  suspected  to  belong  to  this  class 
of  bodies,  such  as  morphina,  strychnina,  brucina, 
picrotoxina,  delphina* ;  these  compounds,  which 
are  found  respectively  in  opium,  nux  vomica, 
Bmcea  anti-dysenterica,  cocculus  indicus,  and  Del- 
phinium Staphisagria,  agree  with  alkalies  in  their 
effects  upon  vegetable  colors,  and  in  combimng 
with  acids,  into  peculiar  neutrosaline  compounds. 
They  form  the  narcotic  or  poisonous  principles  of 
the  plants  in  which  they  are  found,  and  probably 
many  more  of  them  will  be  dfscovered.  They  are 
not  very  interesting  to  the  agriculturist,  except 
in  this  point  of  view,  that  possibly  many  noxious 
vegetable  substances  may  be  rendered  useful  as  the 
food  of  catdSf  by  extracting  their  noxious  princi- 
ples by  means  of  acids;  and  this  is  a  subject  well 
worthy  of  experimental  investigation. 

Fixed aikaXx  may  be  obtained  in  aqueous  solntion 
from  most  plants  by  burning  them,  and  treatmg 


*  Many  more  have  since  been  discovered,  as  codeia, 
narceia,  aricimu  &c.  All  the  compounds  of  this  class 
are  composed  of  carbon,  bydrogv^n,  azete,  and  oxygen. 


the  ashes  with  quick-lime  and  water.  The  ^e^^ 
table  alkali,  or  potassa,  is  the  common  afkali  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  This  substance,  in  its  pare 
state,  is  white  and  semi-transparent,  requiring  a 
strong  heat  for  its  fusion,  and  possessed  of  a  ht^ly 
caustic  taste.  In  the  matter  usually  called  pure 
potassa  by  chemif^ts,  it  exists,  combined  with  waten 
and  in  that  commonly  called  peart-ashes,  or  pot- 
ashes in  commerce,  it  is  combined  with  a  small 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  Potassa  in  its  uneom- 
bined  state,  as  has  been  mentioned,  constats  of 
the  highly  inflammable  metal  potassium  and  oxy- 
gen, one  proportion  of  each. 

Soda,  or  the  mineral  alkali,  is  found  in  some 
plants  that  grow  near  the  sea ;  and  is  obtained 
combined  wiih  water,  or  carbonic  acid  in  the  same 
manner  as  potassa ;  and  consists,  as  has  been 
stated,  of  one  proportion  of  sodium,  and  twor 
proportions  of  oxygen.  In  its  properties  it  \m 
ver}'  similar  to  potassa;  but  it  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  it  by  this  character;  it  forms  a 
hani  soap  with  oil :  potassa  forms  a  soft  aoap. 

Peari  ashes,  and  barilla  and  kelp,  or  the  impare 
soda  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  marine  plants,  are 
very  valuable  in  commerce,  principally  on  acoouni 
of  their  uses  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  soap. 
Glass  is  made  fi*om  fixed  alkali,  flint,  and  oeFtam 
metallic  substances. 

To  know  whether  a  vegetable  yields  alkali,  it 
sirould  be  burnt,  and  the  ashes  washed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water.  If  the  water,  after  being^ 
lor  some  time  exposed  to  the  air,  reddens  paper 
tinged  with  turmeric,  or  renders  vegetable  blues 
green,  it  contains  alkali. 

To  ascertain  the  relative  quantities  of  pot-asheff 
afforded  by  diflerent  plants,  equal  weights  of  them 
should  be  burnt:  the  ashes  washed  in  twice  their 
volume  of  water :  the  washings  should  be  passed 
through  Motling  paper,  and  evaporated  to  dr^esa. 
The  relative  weijorhts  of  the  salt  obtained  will  in- 
dicate very  nearly  the  relative  qaaDtities  of  alkali 
they  contain. 

The  value  of  marine  plants  in  producing  soda 
may  be  estimated  in  the  same  manner,  with  sufii- 
cient  eorrectness  for  all  commercial  purposes. 

Herbs,  in  general,  furnish  four  or  five  times,  and 
shrubs  two  or  three  times,  as  much  pot-asbes  as 
trees.  The  leaves  produce  more  than  the  branch- 
es, and  the  branches  more  than  the  trunk.  Vege- 
tables burnt  in  a  green  state  produce  more  ashes 
than  in  a  dry  state. 

The  following  table*  contains  n  statement  oX' 
the  quantity  of  pot-ashes  afibrded  by  some  com- 
mon  trees  and  plants : — 
10,000  parts  of  Oak  -  -        15 

Elm  -  -        39 

Beech        -  -        12 

Vine  -  -       55 

Poplar       -  -         7 

Thistle      -  -       53 

Fern  -  -        62 

Cow  Thistle  -      19» 

Wormwood  -      730 

Vetches         -        -      275^ 
Beans  -        -      200 

Fumitory      -        -      760 

The  earths  Ibund  in  plants  are  four ;  silica  or  the 
earth  of  flints,  alumina  or  pure  clay,,  lime,  and  mag- 

*It  is  founded  upon  the  experiments  of  Kirwan, 
VauqucliDi  and  Pertuis. 
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neciia.  Thev  are  procured  by  incineration.  The 
lime  is  usually  combined  with  carbonic  acid.  This 
substance  and  siiicRi  are  much  more  common  in 
the  ve^table  kingdom  than  magnesia,  and  mag- 
nesia more  common  than  alumina.  The  earths 
form  a  prin^.ipal  part  of  the  matter  msoluble  in 
waler,  afforded  by  the  ashe«i  of*  plants.  The  sili- 
ca is  known  by  not  being  dissolved  by  acids ;  tlie 
calcareous  earth,  unless  the  ashes  have  been  very 
intensely  ignited,  dissolves  with  efiervescence  in 
muriatic  acid.  Magnesia  forms  a  soluble  and 
crystallizable  salt,  and  lime  a  difficultly  soluble  one 
with  sulphuric^acid.  Aluminais  distinguished  from 
the  other  earths  by  being  acted  upon  very  slowly 
by  acids;  and  in  forming  salts  very  soluble  lo 
water,  and  difficult  of  crystallization  with  them. 

The  earths  appear  to  be  compounds  of  the  pe- 
culiar metals  before  mentioned,  and  oxygen,  one 
proportion  of  each. 

The  earths  afforded  by  plants,  are  applied  to  no 
uses  of  common  life ;  and  there  are  lew  cases  in 
which  the  knowledge  of  their  nature  can  be  of 
importance,  or  afford  interest  to  the  farmer. 

The  only  fnetaUic  oxides  found  ii)  plants,  are 
those  of  iron  and  manganesum :  they  are  detect* 
ed  in  the  ashes  of  plants;  but  in  very  minute 
quantities  only.  When  the  ashes  of  plants  are 
reddish  brown,  they  abound  in  oxides  of  iron. 
When  black  or  purple,  in  oxide  of  manganesum ; 
when  these  colours  are  mixed,  they  contain  both 
substances. 

The  saline  compounds  contained  in  plants,  or 
afforded  by  their  incineration,  are  very  various. 
The  su  Iphuric  acid  combined  with  potassa,  or  sul- 
phate of  potassa,  is  one  of  the  roost  usual.  Com- 
mon aa  It  is  likewise  very  oflen  found  in  the  ashes 
of  plants ;  likewise  phosphate  of  lime,  which  is 
insoluble  in  waier,  but  soluble  in  muriatic  acid. 
Compounds  of  the  nitric,  muriatic,  sulphuric,  and 
phosphoric  acids,  with  alkalie^i  and  earths,  exist 
in  the  sap  of  many  plants,  or  are  afforded  by  their 
evaporation  and  incineration.  The  salts  of  potas- 
sa are  distinguished  from  those  of  soda  by  their 
producing  a  precipitate  in  solutions  of  platina: 
those  of  lime^are  characterized  by  the  cloudiness 
they  occasion  in  solutions  containing  oxalic  acid; 
those  of  magnesia,  by  being  rendered  cloudy  by 
solutions  of  ammonia.  Sulphuric  acid  is  detected 
in  salts  by  the  dense  white  precipitate  it  forms  in 
solutions  of  baryta.  Muriatic  acid  by  the  cloudi- 
ness it  communicates  to  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver; 
and  when  salts  contain  nitric  acid,  they  produce 
scintillations  by  being  thrown  upon  burning  coals. 

As  no  applications  have  been  made  of  any  of 
the  neutral  salt«  or  analogous  compounds  found  in 
plants,  in  a  separate  state,  it  will  be  useless  to  de- 
scribe them  individually.  The  following  tables 
are  given  from  M.  Th.  de  Saussure's  Researches 
on  vegetation,  and  contain  results  obtained  by 
that  philosopher.  They  exhibit  the  quantities  of 
soluble  salts,  metallic  oxides,  and  earths  afforded 
by  the  ashes  of  different  plants. 

Besides  the  principles,  the  nature  of  which  has 
been  just  discussed,  others  have  been  described 
by  chemistB  as  belonging  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom :  thus  a  substance,  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  naaacular  fibre  of  animals,  has  been  detected 
by  Yauquelin  in  the  papaw ;  and  a  matter  similar 
to  animal  gelatine,  by  Braconnot,  in  the  mush- 


room ;  ulmin  *  and  emetine,  sarcocol,  nicotine, 
olivile,  nsparagine,  inulin,  and  other  bodies,  are 
generally  described  in  systematic  writers  on  che- 
mistry as  specific  compounds;  but  it  is  likely  that 
few  of  these  bodies  will  retain  their  places  as  de- 
finite combinations:  their  existence,  likewise,  is 
extremely  limited,  and  in  this  place  it  would  be 
improper  to  dwell  upon  peculiarities;  my  object 
being  to  offer  such  general  views  of  the  constitu* 
tion  of  vegetables  as  may  be  of  use  to  the  agri- 
culturist. It  is  probable,  from  the  taste  of  sarco- 
col, that  it  is  gum  combined  with  a  little  sugar* 
Inulin  is  so  analogous  to  starch,  that  it  may  be  a 
variety  of  that  principle.  If  slight  differences  in 
chemical  and  physical  properties  be  considered  as 
sufficient  to  establish  a  difference  in  the  species 
of  vegetable  substances,  the  catalogue  of  them 
might  be  enlarged  to  almost  any  extent.  No  two 
compounds  procured  from  different  vegetables  are 
precisely  alike ;  and  there  are  even  differences  in 
the  qualities  of  the  same  compound,  according  to 
the  time  in  which  it  has  been  collected,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  prepared.  The 
great  use  of  classification  in  science  is  to  assist  the 
memory,  and  it  ought  to  be  founded  upon  the 
similarity  of  properties  which  are  distinct,  cha- 
racteristic, and  invariable. 

The  analysis  of  any  substance,  containing  mix- 
tures of  the  different  vegetable  principles,  may  be 
made,  in  such  a  manner  as  is  necessary  for  the 
views  of  the  asrriculturist,  with  facility.  A  given 
quantity,  say  200  grains,  of  the  substance  should 
be  powdered,  made  into  a  paste  or  mass,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  and  kneaded  in  the  bands, 
or  rubbed  in  a  mortar  for  some  tioke  under  cold 
water:  if  it  contain  much  gluten,  that  principle 
will  separate  in  a  coherent  mass.  Afler  this  pro^ 
cess,  whether  it  has  afforded  gluten  or  not,  it « 
should  be  kept  in  contact  with  half  a  pint  of  cold 
water  for  three  or  four  hours,  being  occasronally 
rubbed  or  agitated  ;  the  solid  matter  should  be  se^ 
parated  fVom  the  fluid  by  means  of  blotting  paper. 
The  fluid  should  be  gradually  heated;  if  any 
flakes  appear,  they  are  to  be  separated  by  the  same 
means  as  the  solid  matter  in  the  last  process,  t.  e. 
by  filtration.  The  fluid  is  then  to  be  evaporated 
to  dryness.  The  matter  obtained  is  to  be  exam- 
ined by  applying  moist  paper,  tinged  with  red 
cabbage  juice,  or  violet  juice,  to  it;  if  the  paper 
become  red,  it  contains  acid  matter;  if  it  become 
green,  alkaline  matter ;  and  the  nature  of  the  acid 
or  alkaline  matter  may  be  known  by  applying  the 
tests  already  described,  if  the  solid  matter  be 
sweet  to  the  taste,  it  must  be  supposed  to 
contain  sugar;  if  bitterish,  bitter  principle,  or 
extract ;  if  astringent,  tannin :  and  if  it  be  nearly 
insipid,  it  must  m  principally  gum  or  mucilage. 
To  separate  gum  or  mucilage  from  the  other 
principles,  alcohol  must  be  boiled  upon  the  solid 
matter,  which  will  dissolve  the  sugar  and  the  ex- 
tract, and  leave  the  mucilage;  the  weight  of 
which  may  be  ascertained. 

*  Ulmin,  in  relation  to  Sffricultural  chemistry,  would 
appear,  from  the  researches  of  M.  Boullay,  to  be  s 
substance  of  some  importance.  It  is  of  a  dark  colour, 
almost  black ;  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  having  some 
of  the  properties  of  an  acid ;  readily  combiniDg  with  al- 
kalies ana  the  alkaline  earths,  with  which  it  forms  so- 
luble compounds.  It  is  an  ingredient  of  peat  and  ve- 
getable mould,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  natunl 
manure. — J.  D. 
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1  Leavet  of  oak  (Querau  Bobwr,)  May  10 

2  Ditto,  September  27      .        .        . 
8  Wood  of  Youmr  oak.  May  10 
4*Bark  of  ditto         .... 

5  Entire  wood  of  oak 

6  Alburnum  of  ditto 

7  Bark  of  ditto         .... 

8  Cortical  layen  of  ditto 
O.Extractof  wood  of  ditto 

10  Soil  of  wood  of  ditto 

ll|  Extract  from  ditto 

12  Leaves  of  the  poplar  (PojnUu$  nigra) 

May  26 

Ditto,  September  12       .        .        . 
Wood  of  ditto.  September  11 
Bark  of  ditto         .... 
Leaves   of  hazel   (CoryUu   JheUana) 

May  1  .        •       • 

Ditto,  washed  in  cold  water 
Leaves  of  ditto,  June  22 
Ditto,  September  20      .        .        . 
Wood  of  ditto.  May  1 
Bark  of  ditto         '      i        '        ' 
Entire  wood  of  mulberry  (Morut  nigra) 

November  .... 

Alburnum  of  ditto 
Bark  of  ditto         .        .        ,        . 
Cortical  layers  of  ditto 
26|  Entire  wood    of   hornbeam  (Carpimu 

BeUilat),  November 
Alburnum  of  ditto 
Bark  of  ditto 
Wood  of  horse  chestnut  (Mtevhu  Hip' 

pocaitanum)i  May  10 
Leaves  of  ditto,  May  10 
Leaves  of  ditto,  July  28 
Ditto,  September  27 
Flowers  of  ditto,  May  10 
Fruit  of  ditto,  October  5 
Plants  of  peas  ( Pitum  tattimm) ,  in  flower 
Plants  of  peas  (Pinim  fofivtm),  in  flow 

er,  ripe 
Plants  of  vetches  (VieiaFaba),Mote 

flowering.  May  28 
Ditto,  in  flower,  June  28 
Ditto,  ripe,  July  28 
Ditto,  seeds  separated 
Seeds  of  ditto 

Ditto,  in  flower,  raised  in  distilled  water 
SoUdago  vulgaris,    before    flowering, 

Mayl  .       .  .        . 

Ditto,  just  in  flower,  July  15 
Ditto,  seeds  ripe,  September  20 
Plants  of  turnsol  (Hdianthat  annuu$) 

a  month  before  flowering,  June  28 
Ditto,  in  flower,  July  28 
Ditto,  bearin^^  ripe  seeds,  September  20 
Wheat  (  Triticum  tativum),  in  flower 
Ditto,  seeds  ripe 
Ditto,  a  month  before  flowering 
Ditto,  in  flower,  June  14 
Ditto,  seeds  ripe 
Straw  of  wheat 
Seeds  of  ditto 
Bran 
Plants  of  maize  (Zea  Mays),  a  month 

before  flowering  June  23 
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Nuneiof  FUnti. 


Seed!  of  ditto  .... 

Cbaffof  b&ri«]r  (HoHmm  ndgan). 

Seed!  of  ditto 

Ditto 

(Mm 

Letvci  of  Riododatdiim  /tmigmeutt, 
ruied  on  Jun,Blime->toii*  mountdio, 
Jan*  20  

LaiTci  of  Rkododtndnm  fimguttnm, 
raiied  on  Brarea,  agnnitic  mouDtUD, 

BranchM  of  ditto,  Jana  M 

Spikoi  of  ditto,  June  2T        .        .        . 

Leavai  of  fir  (Ptmu  Jbin),  niMd  on 

Jura,  June  SO  .... 

Ditto,  laiKd  OD  Brercn,  Juaa  17 
BnncbM  of  pine,  June  20 
Wtiorileberry,    (Viuxmivm   JfyrfiltMj 

rmiied  on  Jura,  Auguit  29 
Dillo,  raJKil  on  Breren 


Coiutitoenti  of  1000  paita  of  Aibea. 


'T» 


t,  ibe  alcohol  muit 
I  cryttula  bejrin  lo  TbII  doivn, 
which  are  sugar;  but  ihey  will  generally  be  co- 
loured by  Bome  extract,  and  cud  only  be  purified 
by  repoBtctl  solutioiiB  in  alcohol.  Extracl  may  be 
■eparated  from  augar  by  diuolvjng  ihe  Bolid,  ob- 
tained by  evaporation  from  alcohol,  in  a  amall 
quantity  ol'  water,  and  boiling  it  for  a  long  while 
in  contact  wiih  Ihe  air.  The  extract  will  gredr 
ally  lall  down  in  the  foriD  of  en  iuaoluble  powJc 
Bod  the  augar  will  remain  in  lolution. 

If  tannin  exiai  in  the  first  soiuiion  made  by 
cold  wKier,  iii  aeparaiion  is  enaily  eflected  by  ibi 
I   belbre  deacribed.    The  solution  or  ii ' 


slass  must  be  gradually  added,  io  prevent  the  e 
!*l«nce  of  an  excess  of  animal  jelly  in  'h.-nimin 


.. ^  subject  o( 

experiment,  wilfaflbrd  no  more  principles  to  cold 
water,  it  must  be  exposed  to  boiling  water.  This 
will  unite  to  starch,  if  there  be  any,  and  may 
likewise  take  up  more  sugor,  extracr,  and  tannin, 
provided  th^  be  intimately  combined  with  the 
other  principles  of  the  eompuuod. 

The  mode  of  separating  starch  is  similar  to  that 
of  Hpaniling  mucilage.  . 

If  afler  the  action  of  hot  water  any  Ihing  re- 
main, the  action  of  boiling  alcohol  is  then  to  be 
tried.  This  will  dissolve  resinous  mailer;  the 
quantity  of  which  may  be  known  by  evaporating 
the  alcobot. 

The  last  agent  that  may  be  applied  ia  ether, 
which  dmnAvtM  elastic  gum,  though  the  applica- 


tion IS  scarcely  ever  necessary;  for  ifthls  principle 
be  present,  it  may  be  easily  detected  by  its  pecuT 
liar  qualities. 

If  uny  fixed  oil  or  wax  exist  in  ihe  vegetable 
substance,  it  will  sepHniie  during  the  process  of 
boiling  in  water,  and  may  be  collected.  Any  sub- 
stance not  acted  upon  by  water,  alcohol,  or  ether, 
must  be  regarded  as  woody  fibre. 

Ifvolaiile  oils  exist  in  any  vegetable  subslapces, 
it  ia  evident  they  may  be  procured,  and  their  quan- 
'tyaacertuined,  by  dislillailon. 

When  the  qunnlity  of  fixed  saline,  nlkaliae, 
metallic,  or  earthy  matter  in  any  vegetable  com- 
pound is  to  be  aMcrtained,  the  compound  must  be 
decomposed  by  heal,  by  exposing  it,  if  a  fixed 
substance,  in  a  crucible,  to  a  long  continued  red 
hvat;  and  if  a  volatile  substance,  bv  passing  it 
fhroujfh  an  ignited  porcelain  tube.  The  nature  of 
the  mntler  so  pruduced  may  be  lenmed  by  applying 
the  tests  mentioned  in  Lecture  IV. 

The  only  analyses  in  which  the  egricalturel 

temist  can  ollen  wish  to  occupy  himself,  are 


ugar,  gluten,  oils,  mucilage,  i 

The  two  Ibllowing  stntemenis  will  afford  an  idea 
f  the  manner  in  which  the  results  of  experiments 
lav  be  airanged. 

The  EttK  is  a  statement  of  the  composition  of 
npe  peat,  deduced  from  experimenis  made  by 
Einhof;  the  secnnd  is  of  the  produci*  afforded  by 
oak  hark,  deduced  from  experimeDia  conducted  by 
myself. 
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Parts. 

HS40  partR  of  ripe  peas  afford  of  starch  -  1265 

Fibrous  matter   analogous  to  starch,  >  ^  qaq 

with  the  coats  of  the  peas         -       )  * 
A  substance  analogous  to  gluten 

Mucilage         -           -               -  -  249 

Saccharine  matter        -               -  -  81 

Albumen        -              -                -  -  66 

Volatile  matter             -               -  -  540 

Earthy  phosphates      -               -  -  11 

Loss             ....  229 
1000  parts  of  dry  oak  bark,  from  a  small  tree 
deprived  of  epidermis,  contain, 

Of  Woody  Fibre         -               -  -  876 

Tannin           -        -               .  -  57 

Extract           •        -               -  -  31 

Mucilage       -        -               -  -  18 
Matter  rendered  insoluMe  during 
evaporation,  probably  a  mix- 
ture of  albumen  and  extract 

Loss,  partly  saline  matter           -  -  29 

To  ascertain  the  primary  elements  of  the  differ- 
ent vegetable  principles,  and  the  proportions  in 
which  they  are  combined,  different  methods  of 
Analysis  have  been  adopted.  The  most  simple 
are  their  decomposition  b}'  heat,  or  their  formation 
into  new  products  by  combustion. 

When  any  vegetable  principle  is  acted  on  by  a 
strong  red  heat,  its  elements  become  newly  ar- 
ranged. Such  of  them  as  are  volatile  are  expelled 
in  the  gaseous  form ;  and  are  either  condensed  as 
fluids,  or  remain  permanently  elastic.  The  fixed 
remainder  is  either  carbonaceous,  earthy,  saline^ 
alkaline,  or  metallic  matter. 

To  make  correct  experiments  on  the  decompo- 
sition of  vegetable  substances  by  heat,  requires  a 
complicated  apparatus,  much  time  and  labor,  and 
all  the  resources  of  the  philosophical  chemist;  but 
such  results  as  are  useful  to  the  agriculturist  may 
be  easily  obtained.  The  apparatus  necessary,  is 
a  careen  glass  retort,  attached  by  cement  to  a  re- 
ceiver, connected  with  a  tube  passing  under  an 
inverted  jar  of  known  capacity,  filled  with  water.* 
A  given  weight  of  the  su balance  is  to  be  heated 
to  redness,  in  the  retort  over  a  charcoal  fire;  the 
receiver  is  to  be  kept  cool,  and  the  process  conti- 
nued as  long  as  any  elastic  matter  is  generated. 
The  condensible  fluids  will  collect  in  the  receiver, 
and  the  fixed  residuum  will  be  found  in  the  retort. 
The  fluid  products  of  the  distillation  of  vegetable 
Bubfltances  are  principally  water,  with  some  ace- 
tous and  mucous  acids,  and  empyreumatic  oil,  or 
tar,  and  in  some  cases  ammonia.  The  gases 
are  carbonic  acid  gas,  carbonic  oxide,  andcar- 
buretted  hydrogen;  sometimes  with  olefiant  j^as, 
and  hydrogen;  and  sometimes,  but  more  rarely, 
with  azote.  Cart>onic  acid  is  the  only  one  of 
those  erases  rapidly  absorbed  by  water;  the  rest 
are  inflammable;  olefiant  gas  burns  with  a  bright 
white  light;  carburetted  hydrogen  with  a  light 
like  wax;  carbonic  oxide  with  a  feeble  blue  flame. 
The  properties  of  hydrogen  and  azote  have  been 
described  in  the  last  lecture.  The  specific  gravi- 
ty of  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  to  that  of  air  as  20.7, 
to  13.7,  and  it  consists  ol'  one  proportion  of  carbon 
11.4,  and  two  of  oxygen  30.  The  specific  gravi- 
ty of  gaseous  oxide  of  carbon,  is,  taking  the  same 
standard,  13.2,  and  it  consists  of  one  proportion  of 
carbon,  and  one  of  oxygen. 

•  See  Fig.  14. 


The  specific  gravities  of  carburetted  hydrogen 
and  olefiant  gas,  are  respectively  8  and  13;  both 
contain  four  proportions  of  hydrogen;  the  first 
contains  one  proportion,  the  secoDd  two  propor- 
tions of  carbon. 

If  the  weight  of  the  carbonaceous  residuum  be 
added  to  the  weight  of  the  fluids  condensed  in  the 
receiver,  and  they  be  subtracted  fix>m  the  whole 
weight  of  the  substance,  the  remainder  will  be 
the  weight  of  the  gaseous  matter. 

The  acetous  and  mucous  acids,  and  the  ammo- 
nia ibrmcd,  are  usually  in  very  small  quantities; 
and  by  comparing  the  proportions  of  water  and 
charcoal  with  the  quantity  of  the  gases,  taking 
into  account  their  qualities,  a  general  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  composition  of  the  substance. 
The  proportions  of  the  elements  in  tiie  greater 
number  of  the  vegetable  substances  which  can  be 
used  as  food,  have  been  already  ascertained  by 
philosophical  chemists,  and  have  been  stated  in 
the  preceding  pages;  the  analysis  by  distillation, 
may,  however,  in  some  cases,  be  useful  in  esti- 
mating the  powers  of  manures,  in  a  manner  that 
will  be  explained  in  a  future  lecture. 

The  statements  of  the  composition  of  vegetable 
substances,  quoted  from  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and 
Thenard,  were  obtained  by  these  philoeopheiB  by 
exposing  the  substances  to  the  action  of  heated 
chlorate  of  potassa;  a  body  that  coneists  of  potas- 
sium, chlorine,  and  oxygen;  and  which  aflnrded 
oxygen  to  the  carbon  and  the  hydrogen.  Their 
experiments  were  made  In  a  peculiar  apparatus, 
and  required  great  caution,  and  wet^e  of  a  very 
delicate  nature.  It  will  not  therefore  be  necessary 
to  enter  upon  any  details  of  them. 

It  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  state- 
ments which  have  been  made,  that  the  most  es- 
sential vegetable  substances  consist  of  hydrogen, 
carbon,  ana  oxygen  in  different  proportions,  gene- 
rally alone,  but  in  some  few  cases  combined  nith 
azote.  The  acids,  alkalies,  earths,  metallic  oxides, 
and  saline  compounds,  though  necessary  in  the 
vegetable  economy,  must  be  considered  as  of  less 
importance,  particularly  in  their  relation  to  a^- 
culture,  than  the  other  principles;  and  as  ft  ap- 
pears from  M.  de  Sanssure^s  table,  and  from  other 
experiments,  they  differ  in  the  same  dpecies  of  ve- 
getable when  it  Is  raised  on  different  soils. 

MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  have  deduced 
three  propositions,  which  they  have  called  latcs^ 
from  their  experiments  on  vegetable  substances. 
TTie  first  18,  "That  a  vegetable  substance  is  al- 
ways acid  whenever  the  oxygen  it  contains  is  to 
the  hydrogen  in  a  greater  proportion  than  in 
water." 

The  third,  *»That  a  vegetable  substance  is 
neither  acid  nor  resinous,  but  is  either  saccharine 
or  mucilaginous,  or  analogous  to  woody  fibre  or 
starch,  whenever  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  it 
are  in  the  same  proportions  as  in  water." 

The  second,  "That  a  vegetable  substance  is 
always  resinous,  or  oily  or  spirituous,  whenever  it 
contains  oxygen  in  a  smaller  proportion  to  the 
hydrogen  than  exists  in  water." 

New  experiments  upon  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances, besides  those  examined  by  MM.  Gay 
Lussac  and  Thenard,  are  required  before  these  iff- 
teresting  conclusions  can  be  fully  admitted.  Their 
researches  establish,  however,  the  close  analogy 
between  several  vegetable  compounds  differing  in 
their  sensible  qualities,  and  combined  with  those 
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of  other  chemists,  offer  simple  explanations  of 
several  processes  in  nature  and  art,  by  which  dif- 
ferent vei^table  substances  ere  converted  into 
each  other,  or  changed  into  new  compounds. 

Gum  and  sugar,  excluding  the  different  propor- 
tions of  water  they  may  contain,  afiord  nearly  the 
same  elements  by  analysis;  and  starch  differs 
from  them  only  in  containing  a  little  more  carbon. 
The  peculiar  properties  of  gum  and  sugar  must 
depend  chiefly  upon  the  different  arrangement,  or 
degree  of  condensation  of  their  elements;  and  it 
would  be  natural  to  conceive,  from  the  composi- 
tion of  these  bodies,  as  well  as  that  of  starch,  that 
all  three  would  be  easily  convertible  one  into  the 
other;  which  is  actually  the  case. 

At  the  time  of  the  ripening  of  coroi  the  sac- 
charine matter  in  the  grain,  and  that  carried  from 
the  sap  vessels  into  the  grain,  become  coagulated, 
probably  simply  by  losing  water,  and  form  starch. 
And  in  the  process  of  malting,  the  converse 
change  occurs.  The  starch  of  grain  is  converted 
into  sugar.  As  there  is  a  little  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen, and  a  /brmation  of  carbonic  acid  in  this  case, 
ft  is  likely  that  the  starch  loses  a  little  carbon, 
which  combines  with  the  oxygen  to  form  carbonic 
acid;  and  probably  the  oxygen  tends  to  acidify 
the  gluten  of  the  grain,  and  thus  breaks  down 
the  texture  of  the  starch;  gives  a  new  arrangement 
to  its  elements,  and  renders  it  soluble  in  water* 

Mr.  Cruikshank,  by  exposing  syrup  to  a  sub- 
stance named  phospfauret  of  lime,  which  has  great 
tendeney  to  decompose  water,  converted  a  part  of 
the  Busrar  into  a  matter  analogous  to  mucilage. 
And  JVI.  Kirchhoff,  recently,  has  converted  starch 
into  sugar  by  a  very  simple  process,  that  of 
boiling  in  very  diluted  sulphuric  acid.*  The  pro- 
portions are  100  parts  of  starch,  400  parts  of 
water,  and  1  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  by  weight. 
This  mixture  is  to  be  kept  boiling  for  40  hours ; 
the  loss  of  water  by  evaporation  being  supplied  by 
new  quantities.  The  acid  is  to  be  neutralized  by 
lime ;  and  the  sugar  crystallized  by  cooling.  This 
experiment  has  been  tried  with  success  by  many 
persons.  Sir  C.  Tuthill,  from  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  potato  starch,  procured  a  pound  and  a  quarter 
of  crystalline,  brown  sugar ;  which  he  conceives 
possessed  properties  intermediate  between  cane- 
sugar,  and  grape-sugar. 

It  is  probable,  from  the  experiments  of  M. 
Theodore  de  Sauscure,  that  conversion  of  starch 
into  sugar,  in  this  experiment,  is  effected  merely 
by  its  combination  with  water;  (or  his  experiments 
prove  that  the  acid  is  not  decomposed,  and  that  no 
elastic  matter  is  set  free,  and  that  the  sugar 
weighs  more  than  the  starch  from  which  it  is 
formed:  probably  the  color  of  the  sugar,  is  owing 
to  the  disengagement  or  new  combination  of  a  little 
carbon,  the  slight  excess  of  which,  as  has  been  lust 
stated,  constitutes  the  only  difference  (independent 
of  the  different  quantities  of  water  they  may 
contain)  perceptible  by  analysis  between  sugar  and 
starch. 

M.  Bouilkm  la  Grange,  by  slightly  roasting 
etarch,  has  rendered  it  soluble  in  cold  water ;  and 

j_i  -   n ■ ^^^ ■ — ■ ~- "^ — -^ — . ^     ^ 

*  Some  kinds  of  vinegsr,  especially  those  msde  from 
sugar,  nrt  converted  into  an  iMolttble  substance  re- 
sembling lignin,  or  the  principle  of  the  woody  fibre, 
by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  This  I  liave  witness- 
ed in  many  iastsneeB;  the  new  substance  which  is  like 
lignin,  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  viaegar,  and  leaves 
Vol.  Vl.-r? 


the  solution  evaporated  afforded  a  substance, 
having  the  characters  of  mucilage.  And  by  ex- 
periments similar  to  those  of  M.  Kirchhoff^  M. 
Braconnot  has  lately  shown  that  saccharine  and 
mucilaginous  substances  may  be  procured  from 
various  forms  of  woody  fibre;  and  I  have  seea 
specimens  of  soil  sugar  made  from  linen  rags. 

Gluten  and  albumen  differ  from  the  other  ve* 
getable  products,  principally  by  containing  azote. 
When  gluten  is  kept  long  in  water,  it  undergoes 
fermentation ;  ammonia  (which  contains  its  azote) 
is  given  off  with  acetic  acid ;  and  a  fatty  matter 
and  a  substance  analogous  to  woody  fibre  remain. 

Extract,  tannin,  and  gallic  acid,  when  their 
solutions  are  long  exposed  to  air,  deposite  a  matter 
similar  to  woody  fibre ;  and  the  solid  substances 
are  rendered  analogous  to  woody  fibre,  by  slight 
roasting ;  and  in  these  cases  it  is  probable  that 
part  of  their  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  separated  as 
water. 

All  the  other  Vegetable  principles  differ  fiT>m  the 
vegetable^  acids  in  containing  more  hydrogen  and 
carbon,  oi'  less  oxygion ;  many  of  theih,  thereforey 
are  easily  converted  into  vegetable  acids  by  a  mere 
subtraction  of  some  proportions  of  hydrogen. 
The  vegetable  acidd,  for  the  most  part,  are  con* 
vertible  into  each  other  by  easy  processes.  The 
oxalic  contains  most  oxygen;  the  acetic  the  least: 
and  this  last  substance  is  easily  formed  by  the  di£^ 
tillatk>n  of  other  vegetable  substances,  or  by  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  on  such  of  them  as  are 
soluble  in  water;  probably  by  the  mere  com- 
bination of  oxygen  with  hydro'gen  and  carbon,  or 
in  some  cases  by  the  subtraction  of  a  portion  of 
hydrogen. 

Alcohol,  or  spirits  of  wine,  has  been  ofYen  men-<^ 
tinned  in  the  course  of  these  lectures.  This  sub- 
stance was  not  described  amongst  the  vegetable 
principles,  because  it  has  never  been  found  ready 
formed  in  the  organs  of  plants.  It  is  procured  by 
a  change  in  the  principles  of  saccharine  matter,  ia 
a  process  called  vinous  fermentation. 

The  expressed  juice  of  the  grepe  contains  sugari 
mucilage,  gluten,  and  some  saline  matteri  pnnci<* 
pally  composed  of  tartaric  acid:  when  this  juice, 
or  must,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  exposed  to 
the  temperature  of  about  70^,  the  fermentation 
begins;  it  becomes  thick  and  turbid  ;•  its  tempera- 
ture increases,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  disengaged 
in  abundance.  In  a  few  days  the  iermentauon 
ceases ;  the  solid  matter'  that  rendered  the  jaice 
turbid  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  It  clears ;  the  sweet 
taste  of  the  fluid  is  in  great  measure  deetroyedi- 
and  it  is  become  spirituous. 

Fabroni  has  shown  that  the  gluten  in  must  ir 
essential  to  fermentation ;  and  that  chemist  haa 
made  saccharine  matter  ferment,  by  adding  to  its 
solution  in  water,  common  vegetable  gluten  and 
tartaric  acid.  Gay  Lussac  has  demonstrated  that 
must  will  not  ferment  when  freed  from  air  by  boil- 
ing, and  placed  out  of  the  contact  of  oxygen ;  but 
that  fermentation  begins  as  soon  as  it  is  exposed 
to  the  oxygen  of  air,  a  little  of  that  principle  be- 
ing absorbed ;  and  that  it  then  continues  inde- 
pendent of  the  presence  of  the  atmosphere.* 


a  dense  strong  crust,  occasionally  in  appearance  not  un- 
like the  bttffy  coat  of  blood.^T.  D. 

*  Farther  experiments  appear  to  be  required  on  this 
subject.  I  have  not  found  the  fermentation  of  must 
prevented  either  by  immersing  In  it  phospberas  in  a 
close  vessel,  or  by  agitating  it,  in  contact  with  a  mi. 
nute  portion  of  nitrous  gas.— J.  D. 
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In  the  manufacture  of  ale  and  porter,  the  sugar 
formed  during  the  germination  of  barley  it  made 
to  ferment  by  disBotving  it  in  water  with  a  JiitJe 
yesaty  which  contains  gluten  in  the  state  proper 
ibr  producing  fermentation,  and  exposing  it  to  the 
requisite  temperature ;  carbonic  acid  gas  is  given 
on  as  in  the  fermentation  of  must,  and  the  liquor 
gradually  becomes  spirituous. 

Similar  phenomena  occur  in  the  fermentation 
of  the  sugar  in  the  iuice  of  apples  and  other  ripe 
fruits.  It  appears  that  fermentation  depends  en- 
tirely upon  a  new  airangement  of  the  elements  of 
sugar ;  part  ofthe  carbon  uniting  to  oxygen  to  form 
carbonicacid,  and  the  remaining  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen  combining  as  alcohol;  and  the  use  of  the 
gluten  or  yeast,  and  the  primary  exposure  to  air, 
seems  to  be  to  occasion  the  formation  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid ;  and  this  change  being 
once  produced  is  continued;  its  agency  maybe  com- 
pared to  that  ofa  spark  in  producing  the  inflamma- 
tion of  gunpowder ;  the  increase-  of  temperature 
occasioned  by  the  formation  of  one  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  occasions  the  combination  of  the  ele- 
ments of  another  quantity. 

From  the  experiments  of  M.  Theodore  de  Saus- 
■ure  it  appears  that  alcohol  is  composed  of  100 
parts  of  defiant  (or  percarburetted  hydrogen  gas), 
and  of  68.68  water,  or  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in 
the  proportions  necessary  to  form  water. 

Alcohol,  in  its  purest  known  form,  is  a  highly 
inflammable  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  796,  at  the 
temperature  of  60O;  it  boils  at  about  ITO^  Fah- 
renheit. This  alcohol  is  obtained  by  repeated  dis- 
tillation of  the  strongest  eommon  spirit  from  the 
salt  called  by  chemists  muriate  of  lime,  it  having 
been  previously  heated  red  hot. 

The  strongest  alcohol  obtained  by  the  distilhi- 
tion  of  spirit  without  salts  has  seldom  a  Jess  spe- 
cific gravity  than  825  at  60^ ;  and  it  contains,  ac- 
cording to  Lowitz's  experiments,  89  pans  of  the 
alcohol  of  796,  and  11  parts  of  water.  The  spirit 
established  as  proof  spmf  by  act  of  pariiament 
passed  in  1762  ought  to  have  the  specific  gravity 
of  916 ;  and  this  contains  neariy  equal  weights  of 
pure  alcohol  and  water. 

The  alcohol  in  fermented  liquors  is  in  combina«- 
tion  with  water,  coloring  matter,  sugar,  muci- 
lage, and  the  vegetable  acidk.  It  has-been  oflen 
doubted  whether  it  can  be  procured  by  any  other 
process  than  distillation ;-  and  some  persons  have 
even  supposed  that  it  is  formed  by  distillation. 
The  experiments  of  Mr.  Brands  are  conclusive 
against  ooth  these  opinions.  That  gentleman  has 
shown  that  the  coloring  and  acid  matter  in  wines 
may  be,  for  the  most  part,  separated  in  a  solid 
form  by  the  action  of  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead 
racetate  of  lead,)  and  that  the  alcohol  may  be 
then  obtained  by  abstracting  the  water  by  means 
of  hvdrate  of  potassa  or  muriate  of  lime,  without 
artificial  heat. 

The  intoxicating  powers  of  fermented  liquora 
depend- on  the  alcohol  that  the^  contain ;  but  their 
action  on  the  stomach  is  modified  by  the  acid,  sac- 
charine, or  mucilaginous  substances  they  hold  in 
solution.  Alcohol  probably  acts  with  most  efiica- 
cy  when  it  is  most  loosely  combined ;  and  its  en- 
ergy seems  to  be  impaired  by  union  with  large 
quantities  of  water,  oc  with  sugar  or  acid,  or  ex- 
tractive matter. 

The  table  in  the  fbllowini^  page  contains  the 
Btsults  of  Mfi  Brande's  experiments  on  the  quan- 


tity of  alcohol  of  825  at  60^,  in  different  ferment- 
ed liquors. 

The  spirits  distilled  from  different  fermented  li- 
quors differ  in  their  flavor:  (or  peculiar  odorous- 
matter,  or  volatile  oils,  rise  in  most  cases  with  the 
alcohol.  The  spirit  from  malt  usually  has  an  em- 
pyreumatic  taste  like  that  of  the  oil,  formed  by 
the  distillation  of  vegetable  substances.  The  best 
brandies  seem  to  owe  their  flavor  to  a  peculiar 
oily  matter,  formed  probably  by  the  action  of  the 
tartaric  acid  on  aIc(^ol ;  and  rum  derives  its  cha- 
racteristic taste  fronra  principle  in  the  sugar  caoe. 
All  the  common  spirits  may,  I  find,  be  deprived  of 
their  peculiar  flavour  by  repeatedly  digesting  ihcm 
with  a  mixture  of  well-burnt  charcoal  end  quick- 
lime ;  they  then  afford  pure  alcohol  by  distillation. 
The  cognac  brandies,  I  find,  contain  vegetable 
prussic  acid,  and  their  flavour  may  be  imitated  by 
adding  to  a  solution  of  alcohol  in  water  of  the 
same  strength,  a  few  dit>ps  of  the  ethereal  oil  of 
wine  produced  during  the  fbrmatien  of  ether,* 
and  a  similar  quantity  of  vegetable  prossac  acid 
procured  from  laurel  leaves  or  any  bitter  kernels. 

I  have  mentioned  Mer  in  the  course  of  ihi* 
liccture;  this  substance  is  procured  from  alcohol 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol 
and  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  the  lightest  known  liquid 
substance,  being  of  speciffc  gravity  632  at  6(y>- 
It  is  very  volatile  and  rises  in  vapor,  even  by  tho 
heat  of  the  body.  It  is  highly  inflammable.  In 
the  formation  of  ether  it  is  most  probable,  fron> 
the  experiments  of  M.  de  Saussure,  that  the  ele- 
ments of  water  merely  are  separated  from  the  al- 
cohol by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  that  ether  differs 
from  alcohol  in  containing  a  larger  proportion  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen.  like  alcohol,  it  possesses 
intoxicating  powers. 

A  number  of  the  changes  taking  pllieein  the 
vegetable  principles  depend  upon  the  separaiioD  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  as  water  from  the  com- 
pound ;  but  there  is  one  of  very  great  importance,, 
in  which  a  new  combination  of  the  elements  of 
water  is  the-  principal  operation.  This  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  bread.  When  any  kind  of  flenr, 
which  consists  principally  of  starch,  is  niade  into 
a  paste  with  water,  and  immediately  and  gradu- 
ally heated  to  about  440^,  it  increases  in  weight, 
and  is  found  entirely  altered  in  its  properties ;  it 
has  lost  Its  solubility  in  water,  and  its  power  of 
being  converted  into  sugar.  In  this  slate  it  i* 
unleavened  bread. 

When  the  flour  of  corn  or  the  starch  of  pota- 
toes, mixed  with  boiled  potatoes,  is  made  into  a 
paste  with  water,  kept  warm,  and  suffered  to  re- 
main 30  or  40*  hours,  it  ferments,  carbonic  acid  ^as 
is  disengaged  from  it,  and  it  becomes  filled  with 
globules  of  elastic  fluid,  k)  this  state  it  is  raised 
dough,  and  affords,  by  baking,  leavened  bread  ; 
but  this  bread  is  sour  and  disagreeable  to  the  taste; 
and  leavened  bread  for  use  is  made  by  mixing  a 
Httle  dough,  that  has  fermented,  with  new  dough, 
and  kneading  them  together,  or  by  kneading  the 
bread  with  a  small  quantity  of  yeast. 

In  the  formation  of  wheaten  bread,  more  than 
one  quarter  of  the  elements  of  water  combine 

*  In  the  proceM  of  the  distillation  of 'alcohol  and 
sulphuric  acid  after  the  ether  is  procured ;  by  a  higher 
degree  of  heat,  a  yellow  fluid  is  produced ;  which  iM 
the  sulMtance  Id  question.  It  has  a  fragrant  smell  and 
an  agreeable  taste. 
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Proportion 
of  Alcohol, 

per  cent,  by 
measure. 


Port     - 
Ditto 
Ditto    . 
LDitto  ^ 

Ditto   - 
Ditto 
[Ditto    - 
Average     - 
Madeira 
Ditto  (Sereial) 
Ditto    - 
Ditto 
Average 
Sbeny 
Ditto    - 
Ditto 
Ditto    - 
Average     - 
Claret  - 
Ditto 
Ditto    . 
Ditto 
Average 
Calcavella  - 
Ditto    - 
Lisbon 
Malaga 
Ditto 
Bucellas 
Red  Madeira 
Ditto    - 
Malmsey  Madeira 
Marsala 
Ditto 

Red  Champagne 
Ditto 

White  Champagne 
Still  Champagno 
Burgundy 
IDitto 
Ditto    - 
Ditto 

White  Hermitage 
Red  Hermitage 
Hock  - 
Ditto 
Ditto    - 
Yin  de  Grave 
IDitto    - 


19.00 
21.40 
22^ 
88.89 
28.71 
24.29 
25.88 
22.96 
19.24 
21.40 
28.98 
24.42 
22.27 
18.25 
18.79 
19.81 
19.88 
19.17 
12.91 
14.08 
16.82 
17.11 
15.10 
18.10 
19.20 
18.94 
17.26 
18.94 
18.49 
18.40 
22.80 
16.40 
25.05 
26.08 
11.80 
12.56 
12.80 
18.80 
14.58 
11.96 
15.22 
16.80 
17.48 
12.82 
14.87 
18.00 
8.88 
12.80 
18.94 


Wine. 


Proportion 
of  Alcohol, 
per  cent,  by 
measure. 


Frontignac 

CotiRoti    - 

Rousillon 

Ditto 

Cape  Madeira  - 

jDitto 

jDitto    . 

Cape  Muscat 

|White  Constantia 

Red  Constantia 

iTent    - 

jSheraaz 

ISyracuse 

iPuce 

iTokay 

jLissa 

Ditto    - 

jTeneriffe    - 

iCoIares 

Lachryma  Christi 

Vidonia 

Alba  flora  - 

IZante  - 

Lunel 

Sauteni 

Sarsac 

Raisin  Wine    - 

Pitto 

Ditto    - 

Orange  Wine 

Grape  Wine     - 

;Currant  Wine 

Gooseberry  Wine 

Elder  Wine 

Mead  - 

Cider 

Ditto    . 

Perry 

Brown  Stout    - 

Ale  (Burton) 
Edinbui^h 
Dorcbes&r 

London  Porter 

Small  Beer 

Brandy 

Ram 

Hollands  * 

Scotch  Whiskey 

Irish  Whiskey 


with  the  flour  ;  more  water  is  consolidated  in  the 
fbrmatioQ  of  bread  from  barley,  and  still  more  in 
that  from  oats ;  but  the  gluten  in  wheat,  heing  in 
much  larger  quantity  than  in  other  grain,  seems 
to  form  a  combination  with  the  starch  and  water, 
which  renders  wheaten  bread  more  digestible  than 
the  other  species  of  bread  .^ 

The  arrangement  of  many  of  the  vegetable 
principles  in  the  different  parts  of  plants  has  been 
incidentally  mentioned  in  this  lecture ;  but  a  more 
particular  statement  is  required  to  afford  just 


*  In  the  process  of  the  conversion  of  flour  Into 
bread,  it  has  lately  been  ascertained  that  alcohol  is 
formed  as  well  as  carbonic  acid ;  thus  approaching  the 
panarjT  fermentation  (as  the  raising  of  bread  has  been 
sometimes  called),  to  the  vinous.  But  the  proportion 
of  alcohol  produced  appears  to  be  small.  What  the 
changes  effected  are  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
Investigated,  especiaUy  ef  the  gluten.— J.  D 


12.79 

12.82 

17.26 

19.00 

18.11 

20.50 

22.94 

18.26 

19.76 

18.92 

18.80 

16.52 

15.88 

14.68 

9.88 

26.47 

24.86 

19.79 

19.76 

19.70 

19.25 

17.26 

17.05 

J  5.52 

14  22 

18.86 

25.77 

26.40 

23.20 

11.26 

18.11 

20.56 

11.84 

8.79 

7.82 

9^7 

6.21 

7.26 

6.80 

8.88 

6.20 

5.56 

4.20 

1.28 

68.89 

68.68 

61.60 

64.82 

68.90 


organization 
IS  an  object  of 


views  of  the  relation  between  thei 
and  chemical  constitution,  which 
^at  importance.  The  tubes  and  hexagonal  celJe 
in  the  vascular  system  of  plants  are  composed  of 
woody  fibre ;  and  when  they  are  not  filled  with 
fluid  matter  ihey  contain  some  of  the  solid  mate- 
rials which  formed  a  constituent  part  oi'  the  fluids 
belonging  to  thenu 

In  the  roots,  trunk,  and  branches,  the  bark,  al- 
burnum, and  heart-wood,  the  leaves  and  flowersi 
the  great  basis  of  the  solid  parts  is  woody  fibicu 
It  forms  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  hearts 
wood  and  bark ;  there  is  less  in  the  alburnum, 
and  still  less  iu  the  leaves  and  flowers.  The  al- 
burnum of  the  birch  contains  so  much  sugar  and 
mucilage,  that  it  is  sometimes  used  in  the  north 
of  Europe  as  a  substitute  for  bread.  The  leaves 
of  the  cabbage,  broccoli,  and  seacale,  contain 
much  mucilage,  and  a  little  saccharine  matter, 
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and  a  little  albumen.  From  1000  parts  of  the 
leaves  of  common  cabbage,  I  obtained  41  parts 
of  mucilage,  24  of  sugar,  and  8  of  albuminous 
matter. 

In  bulbous  roots,  and  sometimes  in  common 
roots,  a  large  quantity  of  starch,  albumen,  and 
mucilage  are  often  found  deposited  in  the  vessels ; 
and  tbey  are  most  abundant  afiejr  the  sap  has 
ceased  to  flow ;  and  afibrd  a  nourishment  for  the 
early  shoots  made  in  spring.  The  potato  is  the 
bulb  that  contains  the  largest  quantity  of  soluble 
matter  in  its  cells  and  vessels  $  and  it  is  of  most 
importance  in  its  application  as  food.  Potatoes 
in  general  afford  from  one-fifth  to  one-seventh 
their  weight  of  dry  starch.  From  100  parts  of 
the  common  Kidney  potato^  Dr.  Pearson  obtain- 
ed from  82  to  28  parts  of  meal,  which  contained 
i^om  ^  to  90  of  starch  and  mucilage ;  and  100 
parts  of  the  jippU  potato  in  various  experiments, 
afforded  me  from  18  to  20  parts  of  pure  starch. 
From  five  pounds  of  the  variety  of  the  potato 
called  Obtain  harty  Mr.  Skrimshire,  jun.  obtained 
12  ounces  of  starch,  from  the  same  quantity  of 
the  Rough  red  potato  10^  ounces,  trom  the  Maul- 
ton  white  11},  from  the  Yorkshire  kidney,  10 J 
ounces,  fVom  Hundred  eyes  9  ounces,  Irom  Purple 
red  8^,  from  Ox  noble  8|.  The  other  soluble  sub- 
stances in  the  potato  are  albumen  and  mucila<2:e. 

From  the  analysis  of  Einhoff  it  appears  that 
7680  parts  of  potato  afford, 

Of  Starch  -  -  -  1163 

—  Fibrous  matter  analogous  to  starch      540 

—  Albumen        -  -  -  107 
Mucilage  in  the  state  of  a  saturated 

solution         ...  312 


2122 


So  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  potato 
an  least  may  be  considered  as  nutritive  matter. 
Mr.  Knight  informs  me,  that  he  has  found  the 
best  potatoes,  such  as  the  Irish  apple,  to  possess 
much  greater  specific  gravity  than  the  inferior  va- 
rieties ;  the  specific  gravity  varying  from  1075  to 
1100,  and  it  is  probable  that  their  nutritive  pro- 
perties are  nearly  proportionate  to  their  specific 
grhvities. 

The  turnip,  carrot,  and  parsnip,  afford  princi- 
pally saccharine,  mucilaginous,  and  extractive 
matter,  f  obtained  from  1000  parts  of  common 
tarnipe,  T  parts  of  mucilage,  34  of  saccharine 
matter,  and  nearly  1  part  of  albumen.  1000 
parts  of  carrots  fiimished  95  parts  of  sugar,  8 
parts  of  mucilage,  and  ^  part  of  extract;  1000 
parts  of  parpnip  afforded  90  parts  of  saccharine 
matter,  and  9  parts  of  mucilage.  The  Wakhe- 
ren  or  white  carrot,  gsiv^)  in  1000  parts,  98  parts 
of  sugar,  2  parts  of  mucilage,  and  1  of  extracL 

Fruits,  in  the  organization  of  their  soft  parts, 
approach  to  the  nature  of  bulbs.  They  contain 
a  certain  quantity  of  nourishment  laid  up  in  their 
cells  for  the  use  of  the  embryon  plant ;  mucilage, 
sugar,  starch,  are  found  in  many  of  them  of>en 
combined  with  vegetable  acids.  Most  of  the 
fruit  trees  common  in  Britain  have  been  natural- 
ized on  account  of  the  saccharine  matter  they 
contain,  which,  united  to  the  vegetable  acids  and 
mucilage,  renders  them  at  once  agreeable  to  the 
taste,  and  nutritive. 

The  value  of  fruits  for  the  manufacture  of  fer- 
mented liauors,  ma^  be  judged  of  from  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  their  expressed  juices  ;  but  the 


quantity  of  juice'and  the  consistence  of  the  pulp 
differ  widely  in  different  species  of  fniits,  and 
therefore  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fruit  will  not 
always  indicate  the  value  of  its  fermented  pro- 
duce.  The  best  cider  and  perr>'  are  made  trom 
those  apples  and  pears  that  afford  the  densest 
juices ;  and  a  comparison  between  diflerent  fraitfli 
may  be  made  with  tolerable  accuracy  by  plung- 
ing them  together  into  a  saturated  solution  of  salt, 
or  a  strong  solution  of  sugar ;  those  that  sink 
deepest  will  afiord  the  richest  juice.* 

Starch  or  coagulated  mucilage  iovms  the 
greatest  part  of  the  seeds  and  grains  used  for  food; 
and  they  are  generally  combined  with  gluten,  oily 
or  albuminous  matter.  In  corn,  with  gluten :  in 
peas  and  beans,  with  albuminous  matter;  and  in 
rape  seed,  hemp  seed,  iin6ee4l,  and  the  kernels 
of  most  nuts,  with  oils. 

I  found  100  parts  of  good  full-grained  wheal 
sown  in  autumn,  to  afford 

Of  Starch  -  -  TT 

—  Gluten  -  -  19 
100  parts  of  wheat  sown  in  spring. 

Of  Starch  -  -  70 

—  Gluten  -  -  24 
100  parts  of  Barbary  wheat, 

Of  Starch  -  -  74 

—  Gluten  .  .  23 
100  parts  of  Sicilian  wheat, 

Of  Starch  -  .  75 

—  Gluten  -  -  21 

I  have  examined  different  specimens  of  North 
American  wheat ;  all  of  them  have  contained  ra- 
ther more  gluten  than  tlie  British.  In  general, 
the  wheat  of  warm  climates  abounds  more  in  glu- 
ten, and  in  insoluble  pans ;  and  it  is  of  greater 
specific  gravity,  harder,  and  more  difficult  to 
grind. 

The  wheat  of  the  south  of  Europe,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  larger  quantity  of  gluten  it  contains, 
is  peculiarly  fittecl  for  makmg  macaroni,  and  other 
preparations  of  flour,  in  which  a  glutinoos  quality 
is  considered  as  an  excellence. 

In  some  experiments  made  on  barley,  I  ob- 
tained from  100  parts  of  fiili  and  fair  Norfolk 
barley. 

Of  Starch  ....  79 

—  Gluten  ...  6 

—  Husk    "  -  -  -  8 
The  remaining  7  parts  saccharine  matter.   The 

sugar  in  barley  is  probably  the  chief  cause  why  it 
is  more  proper  for  malting  than  any  ptber  species 
of  grain. 

£inhoff  has  published  a  minute  analysia  of 
bariey  meal.    He  found  in  3840  part9> 

Of  volatile  matter  -  -  360 

—  Albumen         -  -  ••  44 

—  Saccharine  matter       -  -  20O 

—  Mucilage        ...  176 

—  Phosphate  of  lime,  with  aomealbttmeo    9 

—  Glufen  .  .  -  135 

—  Husk,  with  some  gluten  and  starch     260 

—  Starch  not  quite  free  from  gluten        2560 

—  Loss        -        .  -  -  78 

*  The  specific  gravity  of  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
water  melon,  the  most  succulent  of  fruits,  exceeds 
very  little  that  of  distilled  water.  One  specimen  of 
water  melon,  which  I  examined  in  Malta,  yielded  97 
parts  of  water,  and  S  of  solid  matter,  principally  sac- 
charine and  mucilaginous.—- J.  D. 
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Rye  afforded  to  Einhoff,  in  8840  parts,  2520 
meal,  930  husk,  and  390  moisture ;  and  the  same 
.quantity  of  meai  analysed  save, 

Of  Starch  -  -  -2346 

—  Albumen         ...  116 

—  Mucilage  ...  428 
•~«  Saccharine  matter  -  -  126 
^  Gluten  not  dried          •           -           364 

Remainder  busk  and  loss. 

I  obtained  from  1000  parts  of  rye,  ffrown  in 
Suffolk,  61  parts  of  starch,  and  5  parts  of  gluten. 

100  parts  of  oats,  from  Sussex  afforded  me  69 
parts  of  starch,  6  of  gluten,  and  2  of  saccharine 
matter. 

1000  parts  of  peas,  grown  in  Norfolk,  afforded 
me  501  parts  of  starch,  22  parts  of  saccharine 
matter,  35  parts  of  albuminous  matter,  and  16 
parts  of  extract,  which  became  insoluble  during 
evaporation  of  the  saccharine  fluid. 

From  3840  parts  of  marsh  beans  (  Viciaf(Aa), 
Einhoff  obtained. 

Of  Starch 

— Albumen         ... 

—  Other  matters  which  may  be  con- 
ceived nutritive ;  such  as  gummy, 
starchy,  fibrous  matter  analogous 
to  animal  matter 

The  same  quantity  of  kidney  beans  (Phaaeolua 
pulgariajf  afforded. 

Of  matter  analo^us  to  starch 

—  Albumen  and  matter  approach- 
ing to  animal  matter  in  its  nature 

— Mucilage 

From  3840  parts  of  lentiles,  he  obtained  1260 
parts  of  starch,  and  1433  of  a  matter  analogous  to 
animal  matter. 

The  matter  analogous  to  animal  matter  is  de- 
ficribed  by  Einhofi',  as  a  glutinous  substance  in- 
soluble in  water;  soluble m  alcohol;  when  dry, 
having  the  appearance  of  glue;  probably  a  peculiar 
modincation  of  gluten. 

From  16  parts  of  hemp  seed,  fiucholz  obtained 
3  parts  of  oil,  3^  parts  of  albumen,  about  1}  of 
saccharine  and  ^mmy  matter.  The  insoluble 
husks  and  coats  of  the  seed  weighed  6^  parts. 

The  different  parts  of  flowers  contain  different 
substances :  the  pollen,  or  impregnating  dust  of  the 
date,  has  been  found  by  Fourcroy  and*  Vauquelin 
to  eontain  a  matter  analogous  to  gluten,  and  a 
soluble  extract  abounding  in  malic  acid.  Link 
found  in  the  pollen  of  the  nazel-tree,  much  tcuinin 
and  gluten. 

Saccharine  matter  is  found  in  the  nectarium  of 
flowers,  or  the  receptacles  within  the  corolla,  and 
by  tempting  the  larger  insects  into  the  flowers,  it 
renders  the  work  of  impregiiation  more  secure; 
for  the  pollen  is  oAen  by  their  means  applied  to 
the  stigma ;  and  this  is  particulariy  the  case  when 
the  male  and  female  organs  are  in  diflerent  flowers 
or  difierent  plants. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  the  fragrance  of  flowers 
depends  upon  the  volatile  oils  they  contain ;  and 
these  oils,  by  their  constant  evaporation,  surround 
the  ftower  with  a  kind  of  odorous  atmosphere ; 
which  at  the  same  time  that  it  entices  larger 
insects,  may  probably  preserve  the  parts  of  fructi- 
fication from  the  ravages  of  smaller  ones.  Volatile 
oils,  or  odorous  substances,  seem  particularly  de- 
structive to  these  minute  insects  and  animalcules 
which  feed  on  the  spbstance  of  vegetables ;  thou- 


sands of  aphides  may  be  usuaily  seen  in  the  stalk 
and  leaves  of  the  rose ;  but  none  of  them  are  ever 
observed  on  the  flower.  Camphor  is  used  to  pre- 
serve the  collections  of  naturalists.  The  woods 
that  contain  aromatic  oils  are  remarked  for  their  in- 
destructibility ;  and  for  their  exemption  from  the 
attacks  of  insects:  this  is  particularly  the  case  with 
the  cedar,  rose-wood,  and  cypress.  The  gates  of 
Constantinople,  which  were  made  of  this  last  wood, 
stood  entire  from  the  time  of  Constantino,  their 
founder,  to  that  of  Pope  £ugene  IV.,  a  period  of 
1100  years. 

The  petals  of  many  flowers  afford  saccharine 
and  mucilaginous  matter.  The  white  Hiy  yields 
mucilage  abundantly ;  and  the  orange  lily  a  mix- 
ture of  mucilage  and  sugar;  the  petals  of  the 
convolvulus  afford  sugar,  mucilage,  and  albumi- 
nous matter. 

The  chemical  nature  of  the  coloring  matters 
of  flowers  has  not  as  yet  been  subject  to  any  very 
accurate  observation.  These  coloring  matters, 
in  general,  are  very  transient,  particulariy  the 
blue«  and  reds;  alkalies  change  the  colors  of 
most  flowers  to  green,  and  acids  to  red.  An  imi- 
tation of  the  coloring  matter  may  be  made  by 
digesting  solutions  of  gall-nuts  with  chalk:  a  green 
fluid  is  obtained,  which  becomes  red  by  the  action 
of  an  acid ;  and  has  its  green  color  restored  by 
means  of  alkalies. 

The  yellow  coloring  matters  of  flowers  are  the 
most  permanent ;  the  carthamus  contains  a  red 
and  a  yellow  coloring  matter;  the  yellow  color- 
ing matter  is  easily  dissolved  by  water,  and  from 
the  red,  rouge  is  prepared  by  a  process  which  is 
kept  secret. 

The  same  substances  as  exist  in  the  solid  parts 
of  plants  are  found  in  their  fluids,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  woody  fibre.  Fixed  and  volatile  oils, 
containing  resin  or  camphor,  or  analogous  sub- 
stances iq  solution,  exist  in  the  cylindrical  tubes 
belonging  to  a  number  of  plantB.  Diflerent  species 
of  euphorbia  emit  a  milky  juice,  which  when 
exposed  to  air  deposites  a  sulistance  analogous  to 
starch,  and  another  similar  to  gluten. 

Opium,  gum  elastic,  gamboge,  the  poisons  of 
the  1^108  antiar  and  Tieuie,  and  other  substances 
that  exude  from  plants,  may  be  considered  as  pe- 
culiar juices  belonging  to  appropriate  vessels. 

The  sap  of  plants,  m  ^neral,  is  very  compound 
in  its  nature ;  and  contams  more  saccharine,  mu- 
cilaginous, and  albuminous  matter  in  the  albur- 
num ;  and  most  tannin  and  extract  in  the  bark. 
The  cambium,  which  is  the  mucilaginous  fluid 
found  in  trees  between  the  wood  and  the  bark, 
and  which  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  new 


parts,  seems  to  be  derived  from  these  two  kinds 
of  sap ;  and  probably  is  a  combination  of  the  mu- 
cilaginous and  albuminous  matter  of  one,  with 
the  astringent  matter  of  the  other,  in  a  state  fitted 
to  become  organized  by  the  separation  of  its  wa- 
tery parts. 

Tne  albumous  saps  of  some  trees  have  be^n 
chemically  examined  by  Vauquelin.  He  found 
in  those  of  the  elm,  beech,  yoke  elm,  hornbeam, 
and  birch,  extractive  and  mucilaginous  matter,  and 
acetic  acid  combined  with  potassa  or  lime.  The 
solid  matter  afforded  by  their  evaporation  yielded 
an  ammoniacal  smell,  probably  owin^  to  albumen: 
the  sap  of  the  birch  afforded  sacchanne  matter. 

J>eyeux  in  the  sap  of  the  vine  and  the  yoke 
elm  has  detected  a  matter  analogous  to  the  curd 
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of  iDiik.  I  found  a  mbetance  flimilar  to  albumen 
in  the  tap  of  the  walnut  tree. 

I  found  the  juice  which  exudes  from  the  vetsels 
of  the  marahmallow  when  cut,  to  be  a  lolution  of 
mucilage. 

The  fluids  contained  in  the  sap  vessels  of  wheat 
and  barley,  afforded  in  some  experiments  which  I 
made  on  them,  mucilage,  sugar,  and  a  matter 
which  coagulated  by  heat^  which  last  was  most 
abimdant  in  wheat 

The  following  table  contains  a  statement  of  the 
quantity  of  soluble  or  nutritive  matters  existing  in 
varieties  of  the  different  substances  that  have  wen 
mentioned,  and  of  some  others  which  are  used 
as  articles  of  food,  either  for  man  or  cattle.  The 
analyses  are  my  own ;  and  were  conducted  with  a 


view  to  a  knowledge  of  the  general  nature  and 
quantity  of  the  prodocls,  and  not  of  their  intimaie 
chemical  composition.  The  soluble  maUers  af- 
forded  by  the  grasses,  except  that  from  the  fiorin 
in  winter,  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  garden- 
er to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  from  given  weights  of 
the  grasses  cut  when  the  seeds  were  ripe ;  they 
were  sent  to  me  by  his  Grace's  deaire  for  chemical 
examination,  and  form  part  of  the  resolts  of  an 
important  and  extensive  aeries  of  experiments  oa 
grasses  made  by  direction  of  the  Duke,  at  Wobom 
Abbey,  when  pursuing  those  plans  for  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  the  origin  of  which 
have  thrown  so  much  glory  on  the  memory  of  hit 
illustrious  brother. 


Talde  of  Hu  QwmtitUB  of  soluble  or  nutrUive  Matters  i^ordsd  by  1000  Parts  of  dij 

SubstoTiets. 


ffegetabis 


Vegetables  or  vegetable  Substance. 


Whole 
Quantity  of 
soluble  or 
nutritive 

matter. 


Middlesex  wheat,  average  crop 
Spring  wheat 
Mildewed  wheat  of  1806 
Blighted  wheat  of  1804 
Thick-skinned  Sicilian  wheat  of  1810 
Thin-skinned  Sicilian  wheat  of  1810 
Wheat  from  Poland 
North  American  wheat 
Norfolk  barley 
Oats  from  Scotland 
Rye  from  Yorkshire 
Common  bean 
Dry  peas 

Potatoes 

Linseed  cake 

Red  beet 

White  beet 

Parsnip 

Carrots 

Common  turnips 

Swedish  turnips 

Cabbage 

Broad-leaved  clover 

Long-rooted  clover 

White  clover 

Sainfoin 

Lucerne 

Meadow  fox-tail  grass 

Perennial  rye  grass 

Fertile  meadow  grass 

Roughisb  meadow  gnat 

Crested  dog's-tail  grass 

Spiked  fescue  grass 

Sweet-scented  soft  grass 

Sweet-scented  vernal  grass 

Fionn      .        .        •        . 

Fiorin  cut  in  winter 


955 
940 
210 
650 
955 
961 
950 
955 
920 
748 
792 
570 
574 
Cfrom  260 
>  to  200 
151 
148 
186 

99 

98 

42 

64 

78 

89 

89 

82 

89 

28 


Mucila«orS»^;»* 


89 

78 
89 
85 
19 
82 
50 
54 
76 


765 
700 
178 
520 
725 
722 
750 
780 
790 
641 
645 
426 
501 

Sfrom  200 
to  155 
128 
14 
18 

9 

8 

7 

9 
41 
81 
80 
29 
28 
18 
24 
26 
65 
29 
28 
15 
72 
48 
46 
64 


Gluten  or 
Albumen 


70 
15 
38 


Cfrom  20 

>to  15 

11 

121 

119 

90 

95 

84 

51 

24 

8 

4 

1 

2 

1 

8 

4 

6 

5 

8 

2 

4 

4 

5 

8 


190 
240 
81 
180 
280 


200 
225 
60 
87 
109 
108 


Cfrom  40 
^to  80 

17 

IS 

4 


1 
2 

8 

2 
8 

8 
8 


Eztiaet 
or  matter 
rendered 

insolabii 
daring 


atMQ. 


41 
16 


1 
1 


S 
% 
5 
6 

4 
6 

5 
7 
6 
4 
S 
6 
8 
2 
8 


All  these  substances  were  submitted  lo  experi- 
ment green,  and  in  their  natural  states.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  excellence  of  the  different  articles, 
as  food,  will  be  found  to  be  in  a  great  measure 
proportional  to  the  quantities  of  soluble  or  nutri- 
tive matters  they  afford  ;  but  still  these  quantities 
cannot  be  redded  as  absoluitly  denoting  their 
yalue.  Albummous  or  glutinous  matters  have  the 


characters  of  animal  substances;  togar  is  more 
nourishing,  and  extractive  matter  less  nourishing, 
than  any  other  principles  composed  of  carbon, 
hvdrogen,  and  oxygen.  Certain  combinatioos 
likewise  of  these  substances  may  be  more  nutritife 
than  others. 

I  have  been  informed  by  Sir  Joseph  Banb^ 
that  the  Oerbyshire  mineii,  in  winter,  prefer  oat^ 
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cakes  to  wheaten  bread ;  finding  that  this  kind  of 
nourishment  enables  them  to  support  their  strength 
and  perform  their  labour  better.  In  summer, 
they  say  oat-cake  heats  them,  and  they  then  con- 
sume the  finest  wheaten  bread  they  can  procure. 
JSven  the  skin  of  the  kernel  of  oats  probably  has 
a  nourishing  power,  and  is  rendered  partly  soluble 
in  the  stomach  with  the  starch  and  gluten.  In 
roost  countries  of  £urope,  except  Britain,  and  in 
Arabia,  horses  are  fed  with  com  of  different  kinds, 
roixed  with  chopped  straw ;  and  the  chopped  straw 
seems  to  act  the  same  part  as  the  husk  of  the  oat 
In  the  mill  14  lbs.  of^good  wheat  yield  on  an 
average  13  lbs.  of  flour ;  the  same  quantity  of 
bari^y  12  lbs.,  and  of  oats  only  8  lbs. 

In  the  south  of  Europe,  hard  or  thin-skinned 
wheat  is  in  higher  estimation,  than  sofl  or  thick- 
skinned  wheat ;  the  reason  of  which  is  obvious, 
from  the  larger  quantity  of  gluten  and  nutritive 
matter  it  contains.  I  have  made  an  analysis  of 
only  one  specimen  of  thin-skinned  wheat,  so  that 
other  specimens  may  possibly  contain  more  nutri- 
tive matter  than  that  in  the  table ;  the  Barbary 
and  Sicilian  wheats,  before  referred  to,  were  thick- 
skinned  wheats.  In  England,  the  difiiculty  of 
grinding  thin-skinned  wheat  is  an  objection  ^  but 
this  diTOttlty  is  easily  overcome  by  moistening  the 
com.* 


LECTURE  IV. 

09  boils:  THEtR  CON8TTTUENT  PARTS.  ON 
THE  ANALYSIS  OP  SOILS.  OP  THE  USES 
OF  THE  SOIL.  or  THE  ROCKS  AND  STRATA 
FOUND  BENEATH  SOILS.  OF  THE  IMPROVE^ 
KENT  OF  ^OIL. 

No  subjects  are  of  more  importance  to  the  farm- 
er than  the  nature  and  improvement  of  soils  ;  and 
no  parts  of  the  doctrines  of  agriculture  are  more 
capable  of  being  illustrated  by  chemical  inqniries. 

Soils  are  extremefy  diversified  in  appearance 
and  quality ;  yet,  as  it  was  stated  in  the  introdiic- 

*  For  the  lolIowiDg  note  on  this  subject  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  kindness  of  the  Right  Hod.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Bait.  K.  B.:— 

Infirmatian  received  fiom  John  Jeffirmf^  E$g,,  hu  Ma^ 
jettyU  Connd' General  at  Litbcn^  inoMmer  to  Que- 
ries transmitted  to  him,  from  the  Comm,  of  P.  C.  for 
Trade,  dated  Jan.  12, 1812. 
To  grind  hard  corn  with  the  mill-stones  used  in 
England,  the  wheat  must  be  well  screened,  then 
sprinkled  with  water  at  the  miller's  discretion,  and  laid 
ID  heaps  and  frequentlv  turned  and  thoroughly  mixed, 
which  will  soften  the  husk,  so  as  to  make  it  separate 
&om  the  flour  in  grinding,  and  of  course  give  the  flour 
a  brighter  colour;  otherwise  the  flinty  quality  of  the 
wheat,  and  the  &inoess  of  the  skin,  will  prevent  its 
ieparation,  and  wiU  render  the  flour  unfit  for  making 
into  bread. 

I  am  informed  by  a  miller  of  considerable  experi- 
ence, and  who  works  bis  mills  entirely  with  the  stones 
from  England  or  Ireland,  that  he  frequently  prepares 
the  hard  Barbaiy  corn  by  immersing  it  in  water  in 
close  wicker  baskets,  and  spreading  itthin^yon  a  floor 
to  diy ;  much  depends  on  the  judgment  and  skill  of 
we  miller  in  preparing  the  corn  for  the  mjl^  according 
to  Its  relative  <iaality.  I  bejP  to  observe,  that  it  is  not 
"^on  this  previous  process  of  wetting  the  cor»that  the 


tory  lecture,  they  consist  of  different  proportions 
of  the  same  elements ;  which  are  in  various  statea 
of  chemical  combination,  or  mechanical  mixlure^ 

The  substances  which  constitute  soils  have  been 
already  mentioned.  They  are  certain  compound* 
of  the  earths,  silica,  lime,  alumina,  magnesia^ 
and  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganesum ;  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matters  in  a  decomposing  state, 
and  saline,  acid,  or  alkaline  combinations. 

In  all  chemical  experiments  on  the  compositioi^ 
of  soils  connected  with  agriculture,  the  constitu- 
ent parts  obtained  are  compounds ;  and  they  act 
as  compounds  in  nature ;  it  is  in  this  state,  there- 
fore, that  I  shall  describe  their  characteristic  pro- 
perties. 

1.  SUicOj  or  the  earth  of  ^mts,  in  its  pure  and 
crystallized  form,  is  the  substance  known  by  the 
name  of  rock  crystal,  or  Cornish  diamond.  As 
it  is  procured  by  chemists,  it  appeara  in  the  form 
of  a  white  impalpable  powder.  Tt  is  not  soluble 
in  the  common  acrds,  but  dissolves  by  heat  in  fixed 
alkaline  lixivia.  It  is  an  incombustible  substance, 
for  it  is  saturated  with  oxygen.  I  have  proved  it 
to  be  a  compound  of  oxvgen  and  the  peculiar 
combustible  body  which  I  have  named  silicum  ; 
and  from  the  experiments  of  Berzelius,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  contains  neariy  equal  weights  of  these 
two  elements.* 

2.  The  sensible  properties  of  Zims  are  well 
known.  It  exists  in  soils  usually  united  to  car- 
bonic acid,  which  is  easily  disengaged  from  it  by 
the  attraction  of  the  common  acids.  It  '\»  some- 
times found  combined  with  the  phosphoric  and 
sulphuric  acids.  Its  chemical  properties  and 
agencies  in  its  pure  state  will  be  described  in  the 
lecture  on  manures,  obtained  from  the  mineral 
kingdom.  It  is  soluble  in  nitric  and  muriatic 
acids,  and  forms  a  substance  with  sulphuric  acid 
difficult  of  solution,  called  gypsum.  It  is  not  so- 
luble in  alkaline  solutions,  h  consists  of  one  pro-^ 
portion.  40  of  the  peculiar  metallic  substance, 
which  I  have  named  calcium;  and  one  proportion 
16  of  oxygen. 

weight  in  the  flour  of  bard  corn  is  increased ;  but  from 
its  natural  quality  it  imbibes  considerably  more  water 
in  making  it  into  bread.  The  mill-stones  must  not  be 
cut  too  deep,  but  the  furrows  very  fine,  and  picked  in 
the  usual  way.  The  mills  should  work  with  less  ve- 
locity in  grinding  hard  corn  than  with  soft,  and  set  to 
work  at  first  with  soft  corn,  till  the  mill  ceases  to  work 
well ;  then  put  on  the  hard  corn.  Hard  wheat  always 
sells  at  a  higher  price  in  the  market  than  soft  wheat, 
on  an  average  of  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent ;  as  it  produces 
more  flour  in  proportion,  and  less  bran  than  the  soil 
corn. 

Flour  made  from  hard  wheat  Is  more  esteemed  than 
what  is  made  from  soft  com ;  and  both  sorts  are  ap- 
plied to  every  purpose. 

The  flour  of  hard  wheat  is  in  genenl  superior  to  that 
made  from  sofl;  and  there  is  no  difference  in  the  pro- 
cess of  making  them  into  bread  ;  but  the  flour  from 
hard  wheat  will  imbibe  and  retain  more  water  in  mak- 
ing into  bread;  and  will  consequenfly  produce  more 
weight  of  bread  :  it  is  the  practice  here,  end  which  I 
am  persuaded  it  would  be  advisable  to  adopt  in  Eng- 
land, to  make  bread  with  flour  of  hard  and  soft  wheat; 
which  by  being  mixed,  will  make  the  bread  much 
better. 

(Signed)  John  JcFrasv. 

•  According  to  the  later  experiments  of  Berzelius, 
silica  consists  of  48*4  inflammable  basis,  and  of  51*6 
oxygen.— J.  D. 
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5.  jftwnina  ej'iatB  in  a  pure  and  crystallized 
■late  in  the  while  Bapphire,  and  united  to  a  littJe 
oxide  ot  iron  and  silica  in  the  other  oriental  gems. 

In  the  state  in  which  it  is  procured  by  chemists, 
it  appears  as  a  white  powder,  soluble  in  acids  and 
fixed  alkaline  liquors.  From  my  experiments,  it 
appears  that  alumina  consists  of  one  proportion  83 
of  aluminum,  and  one  16  of  oxygen. 

4.  Magmna  exists  in  a  pure  crystallized  state, 
constituting  a  mineral  like  talc  lound  in  North 
America.  In  its  common  form  it  is  the  magrusim 
ttsfo,  or  calcined  magnesia  of  druggists.  It  ge- 
nerally exists  in  soils  combined  with  carbonic  acid. 
It  is  soluble  in  all  the  mineral  acids;  but  not  in 
alkaline  lixivia.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
earths  found  in  soils  by  its  ready  solubility  in  so- 
lutions of  alkaline  carbonates,  saturated  with  car- 
bonic acid.  It  appears  to  consist  of  38  magnesium 
and  15  oxygen. 

6.  Thei«  are  two  well-known  oxides  of  iron^ 
the  black  and  the  brown.  The  black  is  the  sub- 
stance that  flies  off  when  red-hot  iron  is  ham- 
mered. The  brown  oxide  may  be  ibimed  by 
keeping  the  black  oxide  red-hot  tor  a  long  time  in 
contact  with  air.  The  first  seems  to  consist  ot 
one  proportion  of  iron  103,  and  two  of  oxygen  80 : 
and  the  second  of  one  propoition  of  iron  103,  and 
three  proportions  of  oxygen  45.  The  oxides  of 
iron  sometimes  exist  in  soils  combined  with  car- 
bonic acid.  They  are  easily  distinguished  from 
ether  substances  by  their  giving,  when  dissolved  in 
acids,  a  black  color  to  solution  of  (;all8,  and  a 
bright  blue  precipitate  to  solution  oi  prussiate  of 
potaasa  and  iron. 

6.  The  oxidi  qf  mangannum  is  the  substance 
commonly  called  manganese,  and  used  m  bleach- 
ing. It  appears  to  be  composed  of  one  proportion 
oi  manganesum  113,  and  three  of  oxygen  45.  li 
is  distmguidhed  from  the  other  substances  lound 
in  soils,  by  its  properly  of  decomposing  muriatic 
acid,  and  converting  it  into  chlorine. 

7.  Vegttablt  and  animal  fnatter$  are  known  by 
their  sensible  qualities,  and  by  iheir  property  of  be- 
ing decomposed  by  heat.  Iheir  characters  may 
be  learned  from  the  details  in  the  last  lecture. 

8.  The  saline  eompounda  found  in  soils,  are 
common  salt,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  sometimes 
iulphate  of  iron,  nitrates  of  lime  and  of  magne- 
sia, sulphate  of  potassa,  and  carbonates  of  pot- 
hssa  and  soda.*  To  describe  their  characters  mi- 
nutely will  be  unnecessary :  the  tests  for  most  of 
them  have  been  already  noticed. 

The  silica  in  soils  is  usually  combined  with 
alumina  and  oxide  of  iron,  or  with  alumina,  lime, 
magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron,  forming  gravel  and 
•and  of  difierent  degrees  of  fineness.  The  car- 
bonate of  lime  is  usually  in  an  impalpable  form  ; 
but  sometimes  in  the  state  of  calcareous  sand. 
The  magnesia,  if  not  combined  in  the  gravel  and 
sand  of  soil,  is  in  a  fine  powder  united  to  carbonic 
acid.  The  impalpable  part  of  the  soil,  which  is 
usually  called  clay  or  loam,  consists  of  silica, 
alumina,  lime,  and  magnesia ;  and  is,  in  fact, 
usually  of  the  same  composition  as  the  hard  sand, 
but  more  finely  divided.    The  vegetable  or  ani- 

*  In  some  soils,  especially  in  Spain  and  In  Bengal, 
nitre  is  an  in^n^dient  formed  by  the  intervention  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  by  the  union  of  alkali  in  the  soil, 
and  of  nitric  acid,  the  elements  of  which  are  derived 
from  the  atmosphere. — J.  D. 


mal  matters  (and  the  firat  is  by  far  the  most  com'* 
mon  in  soils),  exist  in  different  states  of  decom- 
position. They  are  sometimes  fibrous,  sometime* 
entirely  broken  down  and  mixed  with  the  soW. 

To  form  a  just  idea  of  soils,  it  is  neceseaiy  to 
conceive  different  rocks  decomposed,  or  ground 
into  parts  and  powder  of  different  degrees  ofGne^ 
nvsBy  some  of  their  soluble  parts  dissolved  by  wa- 
ter, and  that  water  adhering  to  the  mass,  and  the 
whole  mixed  with  larger  or  smaller  qoanuties  of 
the  remains  of  vegetables  and  animals  in  differ- 
ent fitaces  of  decay. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  describe  the  proeesaes  by 
which  all  the  varieties  of  soils  may  be  anaiyzed. 
I  shall  be  minute  in  these  partkuilars,  and,  1  fear, 
tedious ;  but  the  philosophical  farmer  will,  I  tract, 
feel  the  propriety  of  full  details  on  this  subieet 

The  instruments  required  for  the  analysis  of 
soils  are  lew,  and  but  little  expensive.  Tbey  are, 
a  balance  capable  of  containing  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  common  soil,  and  capable  of  tuming 
when  loaded  with  a  grain  ;  a  set  of  weights  from 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  troy  to  a  grain ;  a  wire  sieve, 
sufficiently  coarse  to  admit  a  mustard  seed  through 
its  apertures  ;  an  Argand  lamp  and  stand  ;  some 
glass  bottles;  Hessian  cniciUes;  procelain,  or 
queen's  ware  evaporating  basins ;  a  Wed^ewood 
pestle  and  mortar  ;  some  filters  made  of  half  a 
sheet  of  blotting  paper,  folded  so  as  to  contain  a 
pint  of  liquid,  ana  greased  at  the  edges ;  a  bone 
koifo,  and  an  apparatus  for  collecting  find  mea- 
suring aeriform  fluids. 

The  chemical  substances  or  re-agents  required 
for  separating  the  constituent  parts  of  the  soil, 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  mentioned  before ; 
they  are  muriatic  acid  (spirit  of  salt^)  sulphuric 
acid,  pure  volatile  alkali  dissolved  in  wafer,  solu- 
tion of  prussiate  of  potash  and  iron,  succinate  of 
ammonia,  soap  lie,  or  solution  of  potassa,  solutions 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  muriate  of  ammonia, 
of  neutral  carbonate  of  potash,  and  nitrate  of  am- 
moniac. 

In  cases  when  the  ^neral  nature  of  the  soil  of 
a  field  is  to  be  ascertained,  specimens  of  it  shonid 
be  taken  from  different  places,  two  or  three  inches 
below  the  surface,  and  examined  as  to  the  pimi- 
iarity  of  their  properties.  It  sometimes  happens, 
that  upon  plains  the  whole  of  the  upper  stratum 
of  the  land  is  of  the  same  kind,  and  in  thia  ease 
one  analysis  will  be  sufficient  j  but  in  valleys,  and 
near  the  beds  of  rivers,  there  are  very  great  dif- 
ferences, and  it  now  and  then  occurs  that  one  part 
of  a  field  is  calcareous,  and  another  part  siliceotis ; 
and  in  this  case,  and  in  analogous  cases,  the  por- 
tions different  from  each  other  should  beaepanUe- 
iy  submitted  to  experiment. 

Soils,  when  collected,  if  they  cannot  be  imme- 
diately examined,  should  be  preserved  in  phiala 
quite  filled  with  them,  and  closed  with  givuod- 
glass  stoppers. 

The  quantity  of  soil  most  eonvenient  for  a  per- 
fect analysis,  is  from  two  to  four  hundred  grain?. 
It  should  be  collected  in  dry  weather,  and  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere  till  it  becomes  dry  to  the  touch. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  soil,  or  the  relation  of 
its  weight  to  that  of  water,  may  be  ascertained  by 
introducing  into  a  phial,  which  will  oontaia  a 
known  quantity  of  water,  equal  volumes  of  water 
and  of  soil ;  and  this  may  be  easily  done  bv  pour- 
ing in  water  till  it  is  half  full,  and  then  adding  the 
soil  till  the  flnid  rises  to  the  mouth ;  the  differ«ice 
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between  the  weight  of  the  soil  and  that  of  the 
water  wilt  give  the  result.*  Thus,  if  the  bottle 
contains  four  hundred  f^rains  ol'  water,  and  gains 
two  hundred  grains  when  half  filled  with  water 
and  half  with  soil,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  soil 
will  l>e  2 ;  that  is,  it  will  be  twice  as  heavy  as 
water;  and  if  it  gained  165  grains,  its  specific 
:gravity  would  be  1825,  water  beinj^  1000. 

It  is  of  importance  that  the  specific  |rravity  of  a 
«oil  should  be  known,  as  it  afibrds  an  indication  of 
the  (juantitv  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  it 
<»ntainB;  these  substances  being  always  most 
abundant  in  the  lighter  soils. 

The  other  physical  properties  of  soils  should 
likewise  be  examined  before  the  analysis  is  made, 
as  they  denote,  to  a  certain  extent,  their  composi- 
tion, and  serve  as  guides  in  directing  the  experi- 
ments. Thus,  siliceous  soils  are  generally  rough 
to  the  touch,  and  scratch  glass  when  rubbed  upon 
it ;  ferruginous  soils  are  of  a  red  or  yellow  colour; 
and  calcareous  soils  are  soA.f 

1.  Soils,  though  as  dry  as  they  can  be  made  by 
continued  exposure  to  air,  in  all  cases  still  contain 
a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  which  adheres 
with  great  obstinacy  to  the  earths  and  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  and  can  only  be  driven  off  from 
them  by  a  considerable  degree  of  heat.  The  first 
process  of  analysis  is,  to  free  the  given  weight  of 
eoil  from  as  much  of  this  water  as  possible,  with- 
out in  other  respects  affecting  its  composition ;  and 
this  may  be  done  by  heating  it  for  ten  or  twelve 
minutes  over  an  Argand's  lamp,  in  a  basin  of  por- 
celain, to  a  temperature  equal  to  900  Fahrenheit ; 
and  if  a  thermometer  is  not  used,  the  proper  de- 
cree ma3r  be  easily  ascertained,  by  keeping  a  piece 
of  wood  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  ine  dish ; 
as  long  as  the  color  of  the  wood  remains  unalter- 
ed, the  heat  is  not  too  high ;  but  when  the  wood 
begins  to  be  charred,  the  process  must  be  stopped* 
A  small  quantity  of  water  will,  perhaps,  remain 
in  the  soil  even  afler  this  operation,  but  it  always 
afibrds  useful  comparative  results ;  and  if  a  higher 
temperature  were  employed,  the  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal matter  would  undei^go  decomposition,  and  in 
consequence  the  experiment  be  wholly  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

The  loss  of  weight  in  the  process  should  be 
carefully  noted,  and  when  in  400  grains  of  soil  it 
reaches  as  high  as  50,  the  soil  may  be  considered 
as  in  the  greatest  degree  absorbent,  and  retentive  of 
water,  and  will  f^nerally  be  found  to  contain  much 
vegetable  or  animal  matter,  or  a  large  proportion 
of  aluminous  earth.  When  the  loss  is  only  from 
20  to  10,  the  land  may  be  considered  as  only 
slightly  absorbent  and  retentive,  and  siliceous 
earth  probably  forms  the  greatest  part  of  it. 

2.  None  of  the  loose  stones,  gravel,  or  large 
vegetaUe  fibres,  should  be  divided  from  the  pure 
soil  till  afier  the  water  js  drawn  ofi*;  for  these  bo- 
dies are  themselves  oflen  highly  absorbent  and 
retentive,  and,  in  consequence,  influence  the  fer- 
tility of  the  land.  The  next  process,  however, 
afler  that  of  heating,  should  be  their  separation, 
which  may  be  easily  accomplished  by  the  sieve, 
after  the  soil  has  been  gently  bruised  in  a  mortar. 

*  It  may  be  more  accurate!]^  and  easily  accomplish- 
ed by  weighiog  it  in  air  and  in  water  in  a  light  phial 
carefully  counterpoised. — J.  D. 

fClay  soils,  breathed  on,  emit  a  peculiar  odor, 
called  the  earthy.— J.  D. 
Vol.  VI.-78 


The  weights  of  the  vegetable  fibres  or  wood,  and 
of  gravel  and  stones,  snould  be  separately  noted 
down,  and  the  nature  of  the  last  ascertained ;  if 
calcareous,  they  will  effervesce  with  acids ;  if  sili- 
ceous, they  will  be  sufficiently  hard  to  scratch 
glass ;  and  if  of  the  common  aluminous  class  of' 
stones,  they  will  be  sofi,  easily  cut  with  a  knife, 
and  incapable  of  efiervescing  with  acids. 

8.  The  greater  number  oT  soils,  besides  gravel 
and  stones,  contain  latter  or  smaller  proportions 
of  sand  of  difierent  degrees  of  fineness ;  and  it  is 
a  necessary  operation,  the  next  in  the  process  of 
analysis,  to  detach  them  from  the  parts  in  a  state 
of  more  minute  division,  such  as  clay,  loam,  marl, 
vegetable  and  animal  matter,  and  the  matter  so* 
luble  in  water.  This  may  be  eflected  in  a  way 
sufficiently  accurate,  by  boiling  the  soil  in  three  or 
four  times  its  weight  of  water;  and  when  the  tex- 
ture of  the  soil  IS  broken  down,  and  the  water 
cool,  by  agitating  the  parts  together,  and  then 
sufiering  them  to  rest.  In  this  case,  the  coarse 
sand  will  genenilly  separate  in  a  minute,  and  the 
finer  in  two  or  three  minutes,  whilst  the  highly- 
divided  earthy,  animal,  or  vegetable  matter,  will 
remain  in  a  state  of  mechanical  suspension  for  a 
much  longer  time ;  so  that  by  pouring  the  water 
from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  afler  one,  two,  or 
three  minutes,  the  sand  will  be  principally  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  substances,  which,  with  the 
water  containing  them,  must  be  poured  into  a 
filter,  and  at\er  the  water  has  passed  through,  col- 
lected, dried,  and  weighed.  The  sand  must  like- 
wise be  weighed,  and  the  respective  quantities 
noted  down.  The  water  of  lixiviation  must  be 
preserved,  as  it  will  be  found  to  contain  the  saline 
and  soluble  animal  or  vegetable  matters,  if  any 
exist  in  the  soil. 

4.  By  the  process  of  washing  and  filtration,  the 
soil  is  separated  into  two  portions,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  is  generally  the  finely-divided  matter. 
A  minute  analysis  of  the  sand  is  seldom  or  never 
necessary,  and  its  nature  may  be  detected  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  the  stones  or  gravel.  It 
is  always  either  siliceous  sand,  or  caJcareoussand, 
or  a  mixture  of  both.  If  it  consist  wholly  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  it  will  be  rapidly  soluble  in  muria- 
tic acid  with  efiervescence ;  but  if  it  consist  partly 
of  this  substance,  and  party  of  siliceous  matter, 
the  respective  quantities  may  be  ascertained  by 
weighing  the  residuum  afler  the  action  of  the 
acid,  which  must  be  applied  till  the  mixture  has 
acquired  a  sour  taste,  and  has  ceased  to  efierveece. 
This  residuum  is  the  siliceous  part;  it  must  be 
washed,  dried,  and  heated  strongly  in  a  crucible ; 
the  difierence  between  the  weight  of  it  and  the 
weight  of  the  whole  indicates  tne  proportion  of 
calcareous  sand. 

5.  The  finely-divided  matter  of  the  soil  is  usu- 
ally very  compomid  in  its  nature;  it  sometimet 
contains  all  the  four  primitive  earths  of  soils,  as 
well  as  animal  and  vegetable  matter:  and  to 
ascertain  the  proportions  of  these  with  tolera- 
ble accuracy  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  sub- 
ject 

The  first  process  to  be  perfoivned  in  this  part  of 
the  analysis  is  the  exposure  of  the  fine  matter  of 
the  soil  to  the  action  of  muriatic  acid.  This  sub- 
stance should  be  poured  upon  the  earthy  matter  in 
an  evaporating  basin,  in  a  quantity  equal  to  twice 
the  weight  of  the-eanhy  matter;  but  uiluted  witb. 
double  its  volume  of  water.    The  mixture  should 
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h«  ofleii  ■tirred,  uid  tulTeKd  lo  remnin  lor  nn 
hour,  or  aa  hour  atida  ball',  befare  il  it  examined. 

If  any  carbonaie  of  lime  or  of  iiiaKne*ia  exiai 
in  the  soil,  ihe;  will  have  been  diMolveil  in  ihiH 
time  by  the  seid,  whii?h  lomHlniei  tukrs  up  like- 
wi*e  a  liiile  oxide  of  iron  ;  but  very  aeldom  any 
alumina. 

The  fluid  thould  be  pnnied  Ihroufih  a  tiller ;  the 
iolid  matter  collecied,  wiuhed  wiih  rain  tvaier, 
dried  al  a  moderate  lieai,  and  weighed.  Ill  lou 
will  denote  ihe  quanliiy  of  polid  mailer  taken  up. 
The  ttaohingt  mutt  be  added  10  ttie  Boluiion, 
which,  ir  not  Rour  10  ihe  tavti',  munt  be  mede  no 
b;^  the  addition  oriresh  acid,  ivhen  a  lillleaoluiion 
of  firuninie  of  poiawa  and  iron  musi  be  miied 
wiih  ihe  whole.  If  a  blue  preripitale  occura,  it 
denote*  ihe  presence  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  ao- 
Julion  of  Ihe  pnuaiaie  muit  be  dropped  in  till  do 
ftrther  eflecl  ia  produced.  To  a*cei1Hin  iti  quan- 
tity, il  muat  be  collecied  in  ihe  lanie  manner  as 
other  Mlid  preeipiialeB,  and  hea.ed  red  ;  (he  re«uli 
ia  oxide  of  iron,  which  may  be  mixed  with  a  little 
oxidn  of  man^neaum. 

Into  the  fluid  freed  Irom  oxide  of  iron,  a  aolu- 
tioa  of  neutralized  carbonate  of  poiaih  muat  be 
poured,  till  all  efiervetcence  ceatea  in  it,  and  lill 
iia  taiie  and  amell  indicate  a  conaiderable  excew 
of  alkaline  uli. 

The  precipiiDie  that  falls  down  la  carbonate  of 
time  ;  it  miiai  be  collecied  on  the  filler,  and  dried 
at  a  heat  below  that  of  rRdnea*. 

The  remaining  Buid  muit  be  boiled  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  when  the  ma^rnuia,  if  any  exist, 
will  be  precipitated  Irom  it.  combined  wiih  carbonic 
acid,  and  its  qusuiily  is  to  be  aacertoined  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  ihe  carbonate  of  linie. 

Ifany  minute  proportion  of  alumina  should, 
from  peculiar  cireumvtanceB,  bediaaolved  bv  the 
acid,  It  will  he  Ibund  in  the  precipitate  wiiti  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  it  may  be  separated  from 
it  by  boiling  it  for  a  lew  minulei  with  soap  lie, 
■ufficient  to  cover  the  solid  tnatier :  this  tubetanee 


Should  the  finely-divided  soil  be  sufficiently  cal. 
eareous  to  eflervesce  verr  sirnngly  with  acids,  a 
very  simple  method  may  be  adopted  foraaeerl 
ing  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
Bufficienlly  accurate  in  all  common  cases. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  in  all  ita  aiaies,  conisina  a 
determinate  proportion  ofr^arbonic  acid,  i.  e.  near- 
ly 48  percent.,  bo  that  when  the  quantity  of  this 
cMsiieBuid  given  out  by  any  soil  during  themlu- 
tion  of  ils  calcareous  matter  in  an  acid  is  known, 
either  in  weight  or  measure,  Ihe  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  may  be  easily  discovered. 

When  the  process  b^  diminution  of  weijihi  is 
employed,  two  parts  of  the  acid  and  one  perl  of 
the  matter  oj  the  soil  must  be  tveighed  in  two  se- 
parate bottles,  and  very  slowly  minted  together  till 
the  effervescence  ceases :  the  difference  between 
their  weight  before  and  afler  the  experiment  de- 
note* the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  lost ;  lor  every 
four  grains  and  a  quarter  of  which,  ten  gniina  of 
carbonate  of  lime  must  be  estimated. 

The  best  method  of  colleciing  the  carbonic  acid, 
■oaa  to  discover  ita  volume,  i*  by  a  peculiar  pneu- 


•  Fig.  IS.  A,  B,  C,  D,  represent  (be  diflerent  purti 
of  thiisppsiatus.  A  reprueiits  the  bottle  for  receiv- 
jagthe  sdl.    B  the  bottle  eoDtaining  0w  icid,  far- 


maiic  appoTBius,*  in  which  it*  bulk  may  be  mea- 
sured by  the  quantity  of  water  it  dispUce*. 

6.  Aller  the  calcareous  parts  of  the  soil  have 
been  acted  upon  by  murimic  acid,  ihe  neict  pToce<« 
ia  to  awerlBin  the  iiuaniity  of  tinely-dii-idnd  inso- 
luble animal  and  vegetable  matter  il 


Fig,  18. 


This  may  be  done  with  auffieient  preciaioo,  by 
ronsly  iKniling  it  in  a  crucible  ovtr  a  conimon 
V  till  no  blackness  remaina  >□  Ihe  maaa.  It 
«hould  be  oflen  ilirred  with  a  metallic  rod,  so  as  lo 
expose  new  surlacea  oominually  (o  the  air;  the  toss 
of  weijzhi  thai  it  undergoes  denotes  the  quantity  of 
the  substance  thai  it  conlBine  dealructible  by  fire 

It  is  not  possible,  wilhout  very  refined  and  dif- 
ficull  experiments,  to  a»cenain  whether  this  aub- 
stBDce  is  wholly  animal  01  vegetable  matter,  or  a 
mixture  of  both.  When  the  smell  emitied  during 
ihe  incineration  ia  similar  10  thai  of  humi  feathers, 
it  is  a  certain  indication  of  Boine  subaiance  diber 
animal  or  analt^ua  to  anirad  matter ;  and  a  co- 
pious  blue  flatne  at  the  time  of  ignition  alnxNt 


niihfld  with  a  stop-cock.  C  the  tube  connected  with 
a  flsccid  bladder.  D  the  eiadusted  meaaure.  E  tbe 
bottle  for  coDtainiit|;  the  bladder.  Wheo  this  inaba- 
oient  iiuKd,  s  ^veo  quantity  of  aoil  is  introdnced  ij)t» 
A.  B  il  filled  with  muriatic  tcld  diluted  with  an  eqaal 
qosntity  of  water ;  and  tbe  ttop-cock  beiac  dosed,  is 
coDBeclcd  with  tbe  upper  orifice  of  A,  which  ii  gitwDd 
to  receive  it  Tbe  tntie  D  is  intraduced  into  tbe  lower 
orifice  of  A,  aikd  the  bladder  conaeelMl  with  it  placed 
in  itj  flaccid  state  into  E,  which  is  filled  with  water- 
The  fp«duated  meisure  iiplaced  under  the  tube  of  E. 
When  the  itop-cockof  B  is  turned,  the  acid  flom  into 
A,  and  acti  upon  tbe  aoil ;  tbe  elastic  fluid  geoeiated 
passestbroughC  into  Ihe  bladder.BDdditplsccsaqna- 
(itj  of  water  in  E  equal  to  it  ia  bulk,  and  this  water 
flows  through  tbe  tutw  into  the  fiadiuted  naamre; 
and  givei  by  its  vcJume  tbe  iudication  of  (ba  piopor- 
tion  of  carbonic  acid  disennged  from  tba  toil ;  ibr 
eveiy  ounce  measure  of  which  two  pains  of  cariMoate 
of  lime  may  be  ettiaisted. 
*  When  ue  toil  it  tlominoui,  part  of  the  lota  in 


cent,  water;  the  whole  ^  whicb  can  only  ba  expelled 
by  a  white  beat,  Onthisaccouottha  ascertainioKwith 
my  accuracy  Ihe  proportion  of  tnimal  '  '  " 
matter  ia  a  toil  it  difficult,  and  requini 
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always  detiotes  a  considerable  proportion  of  vese- 
t able' matter.  In  cases  when  it  is  necessary  that 
the  experiroAnts  should  be  very  quickly  performed, 
the  destruction  of  the  decomposable  substances 
may  be  assisted  by  the  airency  of  nitrate  of  ammo- 
niac, which  at  the  time  of  ignition  maybe  thrown 
gradually  upon  the  heated  mass,  in  the  quantity  of 
twenty  grains  for  every  hundred  of  residual  soil. 
It  accelerates  the  dissipation  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  which  it  causes  to  be  converted 
into  elastic  fluids ;  and  it  is  itself  at  the  same  time 
decomposed  and  lost, 

7.  The  substances  remaining  aDer  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ve^retable  and  animal  matter  are  ^ne- 
rally  minute  particles  of  earthy  matter,  containing 
usually  alumhia  and  silica,  with  combined  oxide  of 
iron,  or  of  mangnnesum. 

To  separate  these  from  each  other,  the  solid 
matter  fihould  be  boiled  (or  two  or  three  hours  with 
flulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  four  times  its  weight 
of  water:  the  quantity  of  the  acid  should  be  regu- 
lated by  the  quantity  of  solid  residuum  to  be  acted 
on,  allowing  for  every  100  grains  2  drachms  or  120 
grains  of  acid. 

The  substance  remaining  aflerthe  action  of  the 
acid  may  be  considered  as  siliceous ;  and  it  must 
he  separated,  and  its  weight  ascertained,  afler 
washing  and  drying  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  alumina  and  the  oxide  of  iron  and  manga- 
neaum,  if  any  exist,  are  alt  dissolved  by  the  sul- 
phuric acid :  they  may  be  separated  by  succinate 
Kfi'  ammonia,  added  to  excess,  which  throws  down 
the  oxide  of  iron ;  and  by  soap  lie,  which  will 
dissolve  the  alumina,  but  not  the  oxide  of  manga- 
nesum;  the  weights  of  the  oxides  ai^;eriained  after 
they  have  been  heated  to  redness  will  denote  their 
quantities. 

Should  any  magnesia  and  lime  have  esraped 
solution  in  the  muriatic  acid,  they  will  be  found 
in  the  sulphuric  acid ;  this,  however,  is  rarely  the 
case ;  but  the  procera  for  detecting  them  and 
acertaining  their  quantities,  is  the  same  in  both 
instances. 

The  method  of  analysis  by  sulphuric  acid  is 
sufficiently  precise  for  all  usual  experiments ;  but 
if  very  great  accuracy  be  an  object,  dry  carbonate 
of  potassa  must  be  employed  as  the  agent,  and  the 
residuum  of  the  incineration  (6)  must  be  heated 
red  for  half  an  hour,  with  four  limes  its  weight  of 
this  substance,'  in  a  crucible  of  silver,  or  of  well- 
baked  porcelain.  The  mass  obtained  must  be 
diissoJved  in  muriatic  acid,  and  the  solution  eva- 
porated till  it  is  nearly  solid  ;  distilled  water  must 
then  be  added,  by  which  the  oxide  of  iron  and  all 
the  earths,  except  silica,  will  be  dissolved  in  com- 
bination as  muriates.  The  silica,  afler  the  usual 
process  of  lixiviation,  must  be  heated  red;  the 
other  substances  may  be  separated  in  the  same 
cnanoer  as  firom  the  muriatic  and  sulphuric  solu- 
tions. 

This  process  is  the  one  usually  employed  by 
chemical  philosophers  for  the  analysis  of  stones. 

8.  If  any  saline  matter,  or  soluble  vegetable  or 
animal  matter  is  suspected  in  the  so:l,  it  will  be 
Ibund  in  the  water  of  lixiviation  used  for  separating 
the  sand. 

This  water  must  be  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a 
proper  dish,  at  a  heat  below  its  boiling  point. 

If  the  solid  matter  obtained  is  of  a  brown  color 
and  inflammable,  it  may  be  considered  as  partly 
vegetable  extract,    f  f  its  smeUi  when  expoaed  to 


heat,  be  like  that  of  burnt  feathers,  it  contains  ani- 
mal or  albuminous  matter;  if  it  be  white,  crystal- 
line, and  not  destructible  by  heat,  it  may  be  consi- 
dered as  principally  saline  matter;  the  nature  of 
which  may  be  known  by  the  tests  already  de- 
scribed. 

9.  Should  sulphate  or  phosphate^  of  lime  be 
suspected  in  the  entire  soil,  the  detectwn  of  them 
requires  a  panicular  process  upon  it.  A  given 
weight  of  it,  for  instance,  400  grains,  must  be 
heated  red  for  half  an  hour  in  a  crucible,  mixed 
with  one-third  of  powdered  charcoal.  The  mix- 
ture must  be  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in 
n-half  pint  of  water,  and  the  fluid  collected  through 
the  filter,  and  exposed  for  some  days  to  the  atmo* 
sphere  in  an  open  vessel.  If  any  notable  quanti- 
ty of  sulphate  of  lime  (gypmm)  existed  in  the 
soil,  a  white  precipitate  will  gradually  form  in  the 
fluid,  and  the  weight  of  it  will  indicate  the  pro- 
portion. 

Phosphate  of  lime,  if  any  exist,  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  soil  afler  the  process  for  gypsum. 
Muriatic  acid  must  be  digested  upon  the  soil,  in 
quandty  more  than  sufficient  to  sikturate  the  solu- 
ble earths;  the  solution  must  be  evaporated,  and 
water  poured  upon  the  solid  matter.  This  fluid 
will  dissolve  the  compounds  of  eanhs  with  the 
muriatic  acid,  and  leave  the  phosphate  of  lime 
untouched.  It  would  not  fall  within  the  limits  as- 
signed to  this  lecture  to  detail  any  processes  for 
the  detection  of  substances  which  may  be  acci- 
dentally mixed  with  the  matters  of  soils.  Other 
earths  and  metallic  oxides  are  now  and  then  found 
in  them,  but  in  quantities  too  minute  to  bear  anv 
relation  to  fisrtility  or  barrenness,  and  the  search 
for  them  would  make  the  analysis  much  more 
complicated,  without  rendering  it  more  useful. 

10.  When  the  examination  of  a  soil  is  com- 
pleted, the  products  should  be  numerically  airang- 
ed,  and  their  quantities  added  together ;  and  if 
they  neariy  equal  the  original  quantity  of  soil, 
the  analysis  may  be  considered  as  accurate.  It 
must,  however,  be  noticed,  that  when  phosphate 
or  sulphate  of  lime  is  discovered  by  the  indepen- 
dent process  just  described  (9),  a  correction  must 
be  made  for  the  general  process,  by  subtracting  a 
sum  equal  to  their  weight  from  the  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  lime  obtained  by  precipitation  from 
the  muriatic  acid. 

In  arranging  the  products,  the  form  should  be 
in  the  order  of  the  experiments  by  which  they 
were  procured. 

Thus,  I  obtained  from  400  grains  of  a  good  si< 
lioeous  sandy  soil  from  a  hop-garden  near  Tun- 
bridge,  Kent, 

Otttins, 
or  water  of  absorption  -  -        19 

Of  loose  stones  and  gravel,  princi- 
pally siliceous        -  -  -  -        6S 
or  undecompounded  vegetable  fibres      -        14 
Of  fine  siliceous  sand     .           .  -      212 
Of  minutely  divided  matter  separa- 
ted by  agitation  and  filtration,  and  con- 
sisting of 
Carbonate  of  lime         -           -         19 
Carbonate  of  magnesia             -           8 
Matter  destructible  by  heat,  princi- 
pally vegetable       -        -          -         m 
Silica        -         .         .           -         21 
Alumina             -         -           -          18' 
Oxide  of  iron      -        -          .          5 
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Soluble  matter,  principally  common 
enit  and  vegetable  extract 
Gypium  ... 


8 
2 

—       81 


A  mount  of  all  the  products       879 
Lon  -  21 

The  loss  in  this  analysis  is  not  more  than  usually 
occurs,  and  it  depends  upon  the  impossibility  of 
collecting  the  whole  quantities  of  ttie  different 
precipitates,  and  upon  the  presence  of  more  mois- 
ture than  is  accounted  for  in  the  water  of  absorp- 
tion, and  which  is  lost  in  the  different  processes. 

When  the  experimenter  is  become  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  different  instruments,  the  pro- 
perties of  the  re-agents,  and  the  relations  between 
the  external  and  chemical  qualities  of  soils,  he 
will  seldom  find  it  necessary  to  perform,  in  any 
one  case,  all  the  processes  that  have  been  de- 
scribed. When  bis  soil,  for  instance,  contains  no 
notable  proponion  of  calcareous  matter,  the  action 
of  the  muriatic  acid  (7)  may  be  omitted.  In  ex- 
amining peat  soils,  he  will  principally  have  to  at- 
tend to  the  operation  by  dn  and  air  (8) :  in  the 
analysis  of  chalks  and  loams,  he  will  oflen  be 
able  to  omit  the  experiment  by  sulphuric  ncid  (9); 
and  when  a  soil  is  extremely  dense  and  heavy, 
and  after  being  heated  to  redness,  stronffly  attract- 
ed by  the  magnet,  he  must  particulariy  attend  to 
the  quantity  of  iron  it  contains  ;  and,  in  this  case, 
the  muriatic  acid  will  be  the  principal  agent. 

In  the  first  trials  that  are  made  by  permns  un- 
acquainted with  chemistry,  thev  must  not  expect 
much  precision  of  result  Many  difficulties  will 
be  met  with ;  but  in  overcoming  them,  the  most 
useful  kind  of  practical  knowledge  will  be  obtain- 
ed ;  and  nothing  is  so  instructive  in  experimental 
science  as  the  detection  of  mistakes.  The  conect 
analyst  ought  to  be  well  grounded  in  ffenerel  che- 
mical information  ;  but,  perhaps,  there  is  no  bet- 
ter  mode  of  gaining  it,  than  that  of  attempting 
ongmal  investigations.  In  pursuinsrhis  experi- 
ments, he  will  be  continually  obliged  to  learn  the 
properties  of  the  substances  he  is  employinir  or 
acting  upon ;  and  his  theoretical  ideas  will  be 
more  valuable  in  being  connected  with  practical 
operations,  and  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covery. 

Plants,  being  possessed  of  no  locomotive  pow- 
ers, can  grow  only  in  places  where  they  are  sup 
plied  with  food ;  and  the  soil  is  necessary  to  their 
existence,  both  as  affording  them  nourishment  and 
enabling  them  to  fix  themselves  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  obey  those  mechanical  laws  by  which  their 
radicles  are  kept  below  the  surfuce,  and  their 
leaves  exposed  to  the  free  atmosphere.  As  the 
systems  c^  roots,  branches,  and  leaves  are  very 
different  in  different  veiretables,  so  they  flourish 
most  in  different  soils ;  the  plants  that  have  bulb- 
ous roots,  require  a  looser  and  a  lighter  soil  than 
such  as  have  ibrous  roots ;  and  the  plants  possess- 
ing only  short  fibrous  radicles  demand  a  firmer 
soil  than  such  as  iiave  tap  rootB,  or  extensive  la- 
teral roots. 

A  ffood  turnip  sofi  from  Holkham,  Norfolk,  af- 
fonled  me  8  psrts  out  of  9  siliceous  sand ;  and 
the  finely  divided  matter  connsted 

Of  carbonate  of  lifiie  '  -  63 

—  silica      -  -  -  -  16 

—  alumina  -  -  .  ii 

—  oxide  of  iron  -  -  3 


Of  vegeiabie  and  saline  matter      -  6 

—  moisture  ...  3 

1  found  the  soil  taken  from  a  field  at  Sfaefiield 
Place,  in  Sussex,  remarkable  for  produdog  flou- 
rishing oaks,  to  consist  of  six  parts  of  sand,  and 
one  part  of  clay  and  finely  divided  matter.  And 
100  parts  of  the  entire  soil  submitted  to  analyvia 
producedi 
Silica         ....  54 

Alumina  -  -  -  28 

Carbonate  of  lime  .  .  3 

Oxide  of  iron  -  .  .  5 

Decomposing  vegetable  matter      -  4 

Moisture  and  loss  ...  6 

An  excellent  wheat  soil  from  the  neighborhood 
of  West  DravtoD,  Mkldlesex,  gave  3  parts  in  6  of 
siliceous  sand ;  and  the  finely  divided  matter  god- 
sisted  of 
Carbonate  of  lime  -  -  2B 

Silica  -  -  -  -  32 

Alumina  -  -  -  29 

Animal  or  vegetable  matter  and  moisture  11 
Of  these  soils'the  last  was  by  far  the  most,  and 
the  first  the  least,  coherent  in  texture.    In  all 
cases  the  constituent  parts  of  the  soil  wluch  give 
tenacity  and  coherence  are  the  finely  divided  mat- 
ters; and  they  possess  the  power  ot  giving  those 
qualities  the  highest  degiee  when  they  contain 
much  alumina.  A  small  quantity  of  finely  divided 
matter  is  sufficient  to  fit  a  soil  for  the  production  of 
turnips  and  barley  ;  and  I  have  seen  a  tolerable 
crop  of  turnips  on  a  soil  containing  11  parts  out  o;* 
12  sand.    A  much  greater  proportk>n  of  sand, 
however,  always  produces  absolute  sterility.    The 
soil  of  Bagshot  heath,  which  is  entirely  de%oid  of 
vegetable  covering,  contains  less  than  ooe-Csreo- 
tieth  of  finely  divided  matter.  400  parts  of  it,  which 
had  been  heated  red,  afibrded  me  380 'parts  of 
coarse  siliceous  sand,  9  parts  of  fine  siliceous  sand, 
and  11  parts  of  impalpable  matter,  which  was  a 
mixture  of  lerru^nous  clay  with  carbonate  of  lime.* 
Vegetable  or  animal  matters,  when  finelv  divided, 
not  only  give  coherence,  but  likewise  sofiness  and 
penetrability ;  but  neither  they  nor  nnj  other  part 
of  the  soil  must  be  in  too  great  proportion  ;  and  a 
soil  is  unproductive  if  it  consist  entirely  of  impal- 
pable matter. 
Pure  alumina  or  silica,  pure  carbonate  of  lime, 


*  When  the  climate  is  fkvorabie  and  there  is  suffi- 
cient moidture,  shrubs  occasioDally  grow  and  floorah 
in  soils  nearly  purely  siliceous.    As  a  striking  ezam- 

81e,  I  may  mention  the  soil  of  the  cinnamon  earden  in 
^e  neighborhood  of  Colombo,  in  the  island  or  Ceylon. 
In  many  spots  where  this  valuable  pUnt  floniulies 
most,  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  white  as  snow,  be- 
ing pure  quartz-sand;  below  the  surface  a  few  inches, 
where  the  roots  penetrate,  the  sand  is  of  a  gray  coJor. 
A  specimen  of  this»  dried  thoroughly,  was  fonsd  to 
consist  of 

98*0  Siliceous  sand 
i-0  Vegetable  matter 
0-5  Water. 


In  my  work,  entitled  "  An  Account  of  the  Interior  of 
Ceylon,"  other  instances  are  given  of  soils,  composed 
chiefly  of  siliceous  earths,  admitting  of  cultivation  in 
that  climate.  Reflecting  on  this,  I  am  disposed  to 
tiiink  that  in  estimating  the  power  of  a  soil,  in  rela- 
tion to  fertility,  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  si- 
tuation, in  connexion  with  water.  Probab^  a  neariy 
pure  siliceous  soil  may  be  fertile  which  admits  of  be- 
ing well  watered,  care  being  taken  to  zive  it  manure. 
Vide  p.  e2a.-J.  D. 
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or  carbonate  of  niagneflia,  are  incapable  of  sup- 
porting healthy  vegetation. 

No  soil  is  fertile  that  contains  as  much  as  19 
parts  out  of  20  of  any  of  the  constituents  that 
have  been  mentioned. 

It  will  be  asked,  are  the  pure  earths  in  the  soil 
merely  active  as  mechanical  or  indirect  chemical 
aeentB,  or  do  they  actually  afford  (bod  to  the 
plant  ?  This  is  an  important  question ;  and  not 
difficult  of  solution. 

The  earths  consist,  as  I  have  before  stated,  of 
metals,  united  to  oxygen ;  and  these  metals  have 
not  been  decomposed ;  there  is  consequently  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  earths  are  convertible 
into  the  elements  of  organized  compounds,  into 
carbon,  hvdrogen,  and  azote. 

Plants  have  been  made  to  grow  in  given  quan- 
tities of  earth.  They  consume  very  small  por- 
tions only,  and  what  is  lost  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  quantities  found  in  their  ashes  ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  has  not  been  converted  into  any  new  pro- 
ducts. 

The  carbonic  acid  united  to  lime  or  magnesia, 
if  any  stronsrer  acid  happens  to  be  formed  in  the 
soil  durincr  the  fermentation  of  vegetable  matter, 
which  will  disengage  it  from  the  earths,  may  be 
decomposed  :  but  the  earths  themselves  cannot  be 
8upj)osed  convertible  into  other  substances  by  any 
process  taking  place  in  the  soil. 

In  all  cases,  the  ashes  of  plants  contain  some  of 
the  earths  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow ;  but 
these  earths,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  table  of  the 
ashes  afforded  by  different  plants  given  in  the  last 
Lecture,  never  equal  more  than  ^  of  the  weight 
of  the  plant  consumed. 

If  they  be  considered  as  necessarv  to  the  vege- 
table, it  is  as  giving  hardness  and  firmness  to  its 
organization.  Thus,  it  has  been  mentioned  that 
wheat,  oats,  and  trn^ny  of  the  hollow  grasses, 
have  an  epidermis  principally  of  siliceous  earth ; 
the  use  of  which  seems  to  be  to  strenfithen  them, 
and  defend  them  from  the  attacks  of  insects  and 
parasitical  plants. 

Many  soils  are  popularly  distinguished  as  cold  ; 
and  the  distinction,  though  at  first  view  it  may 
appear  to  be  founded  on  prejudice,  is  really  just. 

Some  soils  are  much  more  heated  by  the  ra3rs 
of  the  sun,  all  other  circumstances  being  e^ual, 
tha^  others ;  and  soils  brought  to  the  same  degree 
of  beat  cool  in  different  times,  L  e.  some  cool 
much  faster  than  others. 

This  property  has  been  very  little  attended  to 
in  a  philosophical  point  of  view ;  yet  it  is  of  the 
hiffhest  importance  in  agriculture.  In  irenerel, 
soils  that  consist  principally  of  a  stiff  white  clay 
are  difficultly  heated;  and  being  usually  very 
moist,  they  retain  their  heat  only  for  a  short  time. 
Chaike  are  similar  in  one  respect,  that  they  are 
difficultly  heated ;  but  being  drier  they  retain  their 
heat  lon^r,  less  being  consumed  in  causing  the 
evaporation  of  their  moisture. 

A  black  soil,  containing  much  sofl  v^table 
matter,  is  most  heated  by  the  sun  and  air ;  and 
the  colored  soils,  and  the  soils  containing  much 
carbonaceous  matter,  or  ferruginous  matter,  ex- 
poeed  under  equal  cireumstances  to  the  sun,  ac- 
quire a  much  higher  temperature  than  pale-color- 
ed soils. 

When  soils  are  perfectly  dry,  those  that  most 
readily  become  heated  by  the  solar  rays  likewise 
cool  moat  rapidly,  their  power  of  loaing  heat  by 


radiation  being  greatest ;  but  I  have  ascerlainedt 
by  experiment,  that  the  darkest  colored  dry  soil, 
(that  which  contains  abundance  of  animal  or  ve- 
getable matter,  substances  which  most  facilitate 
the  diminution  of  temperature,)  when  heated 
to  the  same  degree,  provided  it  be  within  the  com- 
mon limits  of  the  effect  of  solar  heat,  will  cool 
more  slowly  than  a  wet  pale  soil,  entirely  compos- 
ed of  earthy  matter. 

I  found  that  a  rich  black  mould,  which  contain- 
ed nearly  ^  of  the  vegetable  matter,  had  its  tem- 
perature increased  in*  an  hour  from  65^  to  88^  by 
exposure  to  sunshine;  whilst  a  chalk  soil  waa 
heated  only  to  69^  under  the  same  cii^umstances* 
But  the  mould  removed  into  the  shade,  where  the 
temperature  was  6129,  lost,  in  half  an  hour,  15^ ; 
whereas  the  chalk,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
had  lust  only  4^. 

A  brown  fertile  soil  and  a  cold  barren  clay  were 
each  artificially  heated  to  88^,  having  been  pre- 
viously dried :  they  were  then  exposed  in  a  tem- 
perature of  57° ;  in  half  an  hour  the  dark  soil  was 
found  to  have  lost  9^  of  heat ;  the  clay  had  lost 
only  6^.  An  equal  portion  of  the  clay  containing 
moisture,  after  being  heated  to88'*,  was  exposed  in 
a  temperature  of  66°  ;  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  au 
hour,  it  was  found  to  have  gained  the  temperature 
of  the  room.  The  soils  in  all  these  experrmentt 
were  placed  in  small  tin  plate  tr^s  two  inchea 
square,  and  half  an  inch  in  depth,  and  the  tem- 
perature ascertained  by  a  delicate  thermometer. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the 
genial  heat  of  the  soil,  particularly  in  spring,  must 
be  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  rising  plant. 
And  when  the  leaves  are  fully  developed,  the 
ground  is  shaded,  and  any  injurious  influence, 
which  in  the  summer  might  be  expected  from  too 
great  a  heat,  entirely  prevented ;  so  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  surface,  when  bare  and  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  affords  at  least  one  indication 
of  the  degrees  of  its  fertility ;  and  the  thermome- 
ter may  be  sometimes  a  useful  instrument  to  the 
purchaser  or  improver  of  lands. 

There  is  a  very  simple  test  of  the  cooling  or 
radiating  powers  of  soils,  the  formation  of^dew 
upon  them,  or  their  relative  increase  of  weight  by 
exposure  to  the  air  afler  being  dried,  in  the  day 
or  the  night,  in  sunshine  or  in  shade.  The  soil 
that  radiates  most  heat  acquires  the  greatest  in- 
crease of  weight ;  and  of  course  the  radiating 
powers  of  the  soil  are  not  only  connected  with  its 
temperature,  but  likewise  with  its  relations  to  mois- 
ture. 

The  moisture  in  the  soil  influences  its  tempera- 
ture ;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  distributed 
through,  or  combined  with,  the  earthy  materials, 
is  of  great  importance  in  relation  to  the  nutriment 
of  the  plant.  If  water  is  too  strongly  attracted 
by  the  earths,  it  will  not  be  absorbed  by  the  roots 
of  the  plants ;  if  it  is  in  too  great  quantity,  or  too 
loosely  united  to  them,  it  tends  to  injure  or  destroy 
the  fibrous  parts  of  the  roots;. 

There  are  two  states  in  which  water  seems  to 
exist  in  the  earths,  and  in  animal  and  vegetable 
substances :  in  the  first  state  it  is  united  by  che* 
mical,  in  the  other  by  cohesive,  attraction. 

If  pure  solution  of  ammonia  or  potassa  be 
poured  into  a  solution  of  alum,  alumina  fiills  down 
combined  with  water ;  and  the  powder  dried  by 
exposure  to  air  will  afford  more  than  half  its  weight 
of  water  by  distillation ;  in  this  instaiioe  the  water 
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is  united  bv  chemical  attraction.  The  moiffture 
which  wood,  or  muscular  fibre,  or  ftum,  that  have 
been  heated  to  212^,  afford  by  distillation  at  a  red 
heat,  is  likewise  water,  the  elements  of  which 
were  united  in  the  substance  by  chemical  combi- 
nation. 

When  pipe-clay  dried  at  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  is  brought  in  contact  with  water,  the 
fluid  is  rapidly  absorbed :  this  is  owini^to  cohesive 
attraction.  Soils  in  general,  vegetable  and  animal 
substances,  that  have  been  dried  at  a  heat  below 
that  of  boiling  water,  increase  in  weijrht  by  expo- 
sure to  air,  owinff  to  their  absorbing  water  existing 
in  the  state  of  vapor  in  the  air,  in  consequence  of 
cohesive  attraction. 

The  water  chemieally  combined  nmongst  the 
elements  of  soils,  unless  in  the  rase  of  the  decom- 

Cosition  of  animal  or  vegetable  substances,  cannot 
e  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants;  but  that  ad- 
hering to  the  parts  of  the  soil  is  in  constant  use  in 
vegetation.  Indeed,  there  are  few  mixtures  of  the 
earths  found  in  soils  that  contain  any  chemically 
combined  water ;  water  is  expelled  from  the  earths 
by  most  substances  that  combine  with  them. 
Thus,  if  a  combination  of  lime  and  water  be  ex- 
posed to  carbonic  acid;  the  carbonic  acid  takes  the 
place  of  water ;  and  compounds  of  alumina  and 
silica,  or  other  compounds  of  the  earths,  do  not 
chemically  unite  with  water ;  and  soils,  as  it  has 
been  stated,  are  formed  either  by  earthy  carbon- 
ates, or  compounds  of  the  pure  earths  and  metal- 
tic  oxides. 

When  saline  substances  exist  in  soils,  they  may 
be  united  to  water  both  chemically  and  mechani- 
cally ;  but  they  are  always  in  too  small  a  quantity 
to  influence  materially  the  relations  of  the  soil  to 
water. 

The  power  of  the  soil  to  absorb  water  by  cohe- 
sive attraction  depends  in  great  measure  upon  the 
state  of  division  of  its  parts;  the  more  divided 
they  are,  the  greater  is  their  absorbent  power. 
The  difi*erent  constituent  parts  of  soils  likewif»e 
appear  to  act,  even  by  cohesive  attraction,  with 
diflerent  degrees  of  energy.  Thus  vegetable 
substances  seem  to  be  more  absorbent  than  ani- 
mal substances ;  animal  substances  more  so  than 
compounds  of  alumina  and  silica;  and  compounds 
of  alumina  and  silica  more  absorbent  than  carbo- 
nates of  lime  and  magnesia:  these  diflerences 
may,  however,  possibly  depend  upon  the  difler- 
ences in  their  state  of  division,  and  upon  the  sur- 
face exposed. 

The  power  of  soils  to  absorb  water  from  air  is 
much  connected  with  fertility.  When  this  power 
is  great,  the  plant  is  supplied  with  moisture  in  dry 
seasons ;  and  the  effect  of  evaporation  in  the  day 
is  counteracted  by  the  absorption  of  nqueous  va- 
por from  the  atmosphere,  by  the  interior  parts  of 
the  soil  during  the  day,  and  by  both  the  exterior 
and  interior  during  the  night. 

The  stifl*  clays  approaching  to  pipe  clays  in  their 
nature,  which  take  up  the  greatest  quantity  of 
water  when  it  is  poured  upon  them  in  a  fluid  form, 
are  not  the  soils  which  absorb  most  moisture  from 
the  atmosphere  in  dry  weather.  They  cake,  and 
present  only  a  small  surface  to  the  air ;  and  the 
regetation  on  them  is  generally  burnt  up  almost 
as  readily  as  on  sands. 

The  soils  that  are  roost  efficient  in  supplying  the 
plant  with  water  by  atmospheric  absorption  are 
thoiM  in  which  there  is  a  due  mixture  of  sand, 


finely  divided  clay,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  with 
some  animal  or  vegetable  matter;  and  which  are 
so  loose  and  light  as  to  be  freely  permeable  to  the 
atmosphere.  With  respect  to  this  quality,  carbo- 
nate of  lime  and  animal  and  vegetable  matier  are 
of  great  use  in  soils,  they  gire  absorbent  power  to 
the  soil  whhout  giving  it  likewise  tenacity :  saod, 
which  also  destroys  tenacity,  on  the  contniy,  givem 
little  absorbent  power. 

f  have  compared  the  absorbent  powers  of  roan v 
soils  with  respect  to  atmospheric  moisture,  and  1 
have  always  found  it  greatest  in  the  most  fertile 
soils ;  so  that  it  affords  one  method  of  judging  of 
the  productiveness  of  land. 

1000  parts  of  a  celebrated  soil  from  Ormislown, 
in  East  Lothian,  which  contained  more  than  half 
its  weight  of  finely  divided  matter,  of  which  II 
parts  were  carbonate  of  lime  and  9  parts  vegetable 
matter,  when  dried  at  212^,  gained  in  an  hour  by 
exposure  to  air  saturated  with  moistiffe,  at  tempe- 
rature 62^,  18  grains. 

1000  parts  of  a  very  fertile  soil  from  tbe  bank* 
of  the  river  Parret,  in  Soroersetshire,  under  ihe 
same  circumstances,  gained  16  grains. 

1000  parts  of  a  soil  from  Mersea,  in  Essex, 
worth  46  shillings  an  acre,  gained  13  grains. 

1000  grains  of  a  fine  sand  from  Essex,  worth 
28  shillings  an  acre,  gained  11  grains. 

1000  of  a  coarse  sand,  worth  15  shillings  an 
acrp,  trained  only  8  grains. 

1000  of  the  soil  of  fiagshot  heath  gained  only 
3  grains. 

Water,  and  the  decomposing  animal  and  ve- 
getable matter  existing  in  the  soil,  constitute  !he 
true  nourishment  of  plants:  and  as  Ihe  earthy 
parts  of  the  soil  are  useful  in  retaining  water,  bo 
as  to  supply  it  in  the  proper  proportions  to  the 
roots  of  the  vegetables,  so  they  are  hkewise  ef- 
ficacious in  producing  the  proper  distribution  of 
the  anima!  or  vegetable  matter:  when  equally 
mixed  with  it,  they  prevent  it  from  decomposing 
too  rapidly  ;  and  by  their  means  the  soluble  parss 
are  supplied  in  proper  proportions. 

Besides  this  agency,  which  may  be  conmdered 
as  mechanical,  there  is  another  agency  between 
soils  and  organtzable  matters,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  chemical  in  its  nature.  Tbe  earths, 
and  even  the  earthy  carbonates,  have  a  eertain 
degree  of  chemical  attraction  for  many  of  the 
principles  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances. 
This  is  easily  exemplified  in  the  instance  of  alu- 
mina and  oil ;  if  an  acid  solution  of  alumina  be 
mixed  wiih  a  solution  of  soap,  which  consists  of 
oily  matter  and  potassa,  the  oil  and  the  alnmina 
will  unite  and  form  a  white  powder,  which  will 
sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid. 

The  extract  (Vom  decomposing  vegetabia  nat- 
ter, when  boiled  with  pipe-clay  or  enalk,  fbnos  a 
combination  by  which  the  vegetable  natter  is 
rendered  more  difficult  of  di^compoaition  and  of 
solution.  Pure  silica  and  siliceous  sands  have 
little  action  of  this  kind  ;  and  the  soils  which  eon- 
tain  the  most  alumina  and  carbonate  of  lime  are 
those  which  act  with  the  greatest  chemical  energy 
in  preserving  manures.  Such  soils  merit  the  ap- 
pellation which  is  commonly  given  to  them  of 
rich  soils  ;  for  the  vegetable  nourishment  is  long 
preserved  in  them,  unless  taken  up  by  the  ofgane 
of  plants.  Siliceous  sands,  on  the  eontraiy,  de- 
serve the  term  hungry,  which  is  commonly  ap- 
plied to  them  ;  for  the  vegetable  and  aniotal  mai- 
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ten  they  contain  noi  being  attracted  by  the  earthy 
constituent  parts  ol'  the  soil,  are  more  liable  to  be 
deconiposea  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
carried  oS'  li'om  them  by  water. 

In  most  of  the  black  and  brown  rich  vegetable 
moulds,  the  earths  seem  to  be  in  combinaiion  with 
a  peculiar  extractive  matter,  afforded  during'  the 
decomposition  of  vegetables  :  this  is  slowly  taken 
up,  or  attracted  from  the  earths  by  water,  and  ap- 
pears to  constitute  a  prime  cause  of  the  ienihty 
of  the  soil. 

The  standard  of  fertility  of  soils  for  different 
plants  must  vary  with  the  climate ;  and  must  be 
particularly  influenced  by  the  quantity  of  rain. 

The  power  of  soils  to  absorb  moisture  ought  to 
be  much  greater  in  warm  or  dry  count ries  than  in 
cold  and  moist  ones ;  and  the  quantity  of  clay,  or 
vegetable  or  animal  matter  they  contain,  greater. 
Sous  also  on  declivities  ouffht  to  be  more  absor- 
bent than  in  plains  or  in  tne  bottom  of  valleys. 
Their  productiveness  likewise  is  influenced  by  the 
nature  of  the  sob-soil,  or  the  stratum  on  which 
they  rest. 

When  soils  are  immediately  situated  upon  a  bed 
of  rock  or  stone,  they  are  much  sooner  rendered 
dry  by  evaporation,  than  where  the  sub -soil  is  of 
clay  or  marl :  and  one  cause  of  the  great  fertility 
of  some  lands  in  the  moist  climate  of  Ireland  is 
the  proximity  of  the  rocky  strata  to  the  soil. 

A  clayey  sub-soil  will  sometimes  be  of  material 
advantage  to  a  sandy  soil ;  and  in  this  cam  it  ,will 
retain  moisture  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  capable 
of  supplying  that  lost  by  the  earth  above,  in  con- 
sequence orevaporadon,  or  the  consumption  of  it 
by  plants. 

A  sandy,  or  gravelly  sub-soil,  oflen  corrects  the 
imperfections  of  too  great  a  degree  of  absorbent 
power  in  the  true  soil. 

In  calcareous  countrief,  whero  the  surface  is  a 
species  of  marl,  the  soil  is  often  found  only  a  few 
inches  above  the  limestone;  and  its  fertility  is 
not  impaired  by  the  proximity  of  the  rock :  though 
in  a  less  absorbent  soil,  this  situation  would  occa- 
sion barrenness ;  and  the  sandstone  and  limestone 
hills  in  Derbyshire  and  North  Wales  may  be 
easily  distinguished  at  a  distance  in  summer  by  the 
different  tints  of  the  vegetation.  The  grass  on  the 
sandstone  hills  usually  appears  brown  and  burnt 
up;  that  on  the  limestone  hills,  flourishing  and 
green. 

In  devoting  the  different  parts  of  an  estate  to 
the  necessary  crops,  it  is  pedectly  evident  from 
what  has  been  said,  that  no  ^neral  principle  can 
be  laid  down,  except  when  all  the  ciroumstances 
of  the  nature,  .composition,  and  situation  of  the 
soil  and  sob-soil  are  known. 

The  methods  of  cuhivation,  likewise,  must  be 
difierent  for  different  soils.  The  same  practice, 
which  wiir  be  excellent  in  one  case,  may  be  de- 
structive in  another. 

Deep  ploughini;  may  be  a  very  profitable  prac- 
tice in  a  rich  thic'keoii;  and  in  a  fertile  shallow 
soil,  situated  upon  cold  clay  or  sandy  sub-soil,  it 
may  be  extremely  prejudicial. 

In  a  moist  climate,  where  the  quantity  of  rain 
that  falls  annually,  equals  from  40  to  60  inches, 
as  in  Lancashire,  Cornwall,  and  some  parts  of 
Ireland,  a  siliceous  sandy  soil  is  much  more  pro- 
docdve  than  in  dry  distncts ;  and  in  such  situa- 
tions, wheat  and  beans  will  require  a  less  cohe- 
rent and  absorbent  soil  than  in  drier  situations  ; 


and  plants  having  bulbous  roots  will  flourish  in  a^ 
soil  containing  as  much  as  14  parts  out  of  15  of 
sand. 

Even  the  exhausting  powers  of  crops  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  like  circumstances.  In  cases  where 
plants  cannot  absorb  suflScient  moisture,  they 
must  take  up  more  manure.  And  in  Ireland, 
Cornwall,  and  the  Western  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, corn  will  exhaust  less  than  in  dry  inland  si- 
tuations. Oats,  particulariy  in  dry  climates,  are 
impoverishing  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  in 
moist  ones. 

Soils  appear  to  have  been  originally  produced  in 
consequence  of  the  decomposition  oi  rocks  and 
strata.  It  oflen  happens,  that  soils  are  found  in 
an  unaltered  state  upon  the  rocks  from  which  they 
were  derived.  It  is  easy  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  rocks  are  converted  into  soils,  by 
referring  to  the  instance  of  soft  graniie,  or  pcrce- 
lain  granite.  This  substance  consists  of  three  in- 
gredients, quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica.  The  quartos 
is  almost  pure  siliceous  earth.  In  a  crystalline 
form.  The  feldspar  and  mica  are  very  compound- 
ed substances ;  both  contain  silica,  alumina,  and 
oxide  of  iron :  in. the  feldspar  there  is  usually  lime 
and  potassa ;  in  the  mica,  lime  and  magnesia. 

When  a  irranilic  rock  of  this  kind  has  been  long 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  air  and  water,  the  lime 
and  the  potassa  contained  in  its  constituent  parts 
are  acted  upon  by  water  or  carbonic  acid ;  and  the 
oxide  of  iron,  which  is  almost  always  in  its  least 
oxided  state,  tends  to  combine  with  more  oxygen ; 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  felpepar  decomposes, 
and  likewise  the  mica,  but  the  first  the  most  rapidly. 
The  feldspar,  which  is  as  it  were  the  cement  oi' 
the  stone,  forms  a  fine  clay :  the  mica  partially  de- 
composed, mixes  with  it  as  sand ;  and  the  unde- 
composed  quartz  appears  as  gravel,  or  sand  of 
different  degrees  of  nneness. 

As  soon  as  the  smallest  layer  of  earth  is  formed 
on  the  surface  of  a  rock,  the  seeds  of  lichens, 
mosses,  and  other  imperfect  vegetables  which  are 
constantly  floatin^r  in  the  atmosphere,  and  which 
have  made  it  their  resting-place,  begin  to  vege- 
tate ;  their  death,  decomposition,  and  decay,  af- 
ford a  certain  quantity  of  organizable  matter, 
which  mixes  with  the  earthy  materials  of  the 
rock  :  in  this  improved  soil  more  perfect  plants  are 
capable  of  subsisting ;  these  in  their  turn,  absorb* 
nourishment  from  water  and  the  atmosphere ;  and 
after  perishinff,  afford  new  materials  to  those  al- 
ready provided  :  the  decomposition  of  the  rock 
still  continues ;  and  at  length  by  such  slow  and 
gradual  processes,  a  soil  is  formed  in  which  even 
fbrest  trees  can  fix  their  roots,  and  which  is  fitted 
to  reward  the  labors  of  the  euhivator. 

In  instances  where  successive  generations  of 
vegetables  have  grown  upon  a  soil,  unless  part  of 
their  produce  has  been  carried  off'  by  man,  or  con-  ' 
sumed  by  animals,  the  vegetable  matter  increases  ' 
in  such  a  proportion  that  the  soil  approaches  to  a 
peat  in  its  nature ;  and  if  in  a  situation  where  it 
can  receive  water  from  a  higher  district,  it  becomes 
spongy,  and  permeated  with  that  fluid,  and  is  gra- 
dually rendered  incapable  of  supporting  the  nobler 
classes  of  vegetables. 

Many  peat-mosses  seem  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  destruction  of  forests,  in  consequence  of 
the  imprudent  use  of  the  hatchet  by  the  early 
cultivators  of  the  country  in  which  they  exist : 
when  the  trees  are  felled  in  the  outdurts  of  a  wood, 
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fhoae  in  the  inlerior  exposed  to  the  inHoence  of 
The  nrinds,  and  having  been  acciMtomed  to  ehel- 
ler,  become  uDhenllhy,  and  die  in  their  nen  lilua- 
lioD  ;  and  llieir  ieavea  and  bmnehee  grnduali]'  de- 
compoaing,  produce  a  •iralum  of  vegetable  mai- 
ler. In  maDj'ol'the  great  bogs  in  Ireland  and 
Scolland,  the  larger  trees  that  are  fouod  in  the 
DUt-akiriB  of  them  Sear  ilie  mnrlifl  of  having  been 
lUled.  In  the  interior  lew  entire  tree*  are  tound; 
fflid  the  cauae  if,  probably,  that  they  fell  by  gm- 
dual  decay  ;  and  that  the  fermeDtBtion  and  de- 
ccMiipoeilion  or  the  vegetable  matter  was  moat  ra- 
pid where  it  frea  in  the  greatest  quantity. 

Lakes  and  pools  ol'  water  are  aometimea  filled 
up  by  the  accumulation  of  (he  remaios  of  aquatic 
^nra;  and  in  thia  case  a  sort  or  aporioua  peat  ia 
toTTDcd.  The  lermentaiion  in  these  cases,  howe- 
ver, peema  to  be  of  a  different  kind.  Much  more 
gHMOua  matter  ia  evolved;  and  the  neighborhood 
OT  nMrassea  ia  which  aquatic  vegetables  decom- 
pose is  uauatly  aguiab  and  unhealthy;  whilst  thai 
oT  the  tnn  poat,  or  peat  fbrmed  on  toils  originally 
div,  is  always  aaluhrious.* 

The  earthy  matter  ot"  peats  ia  uniformly  analo- 
gauM  to  that  of  the  «:raium  on  which  ihey  repose; 
UK  plauts  which  have  fbrmed  them  must  have  de- 
rived the  eanhfl  that  they  contained  Trom  this  sira- 
Uim.  Thua  in  Wiliahire  and  Berkahire,  where 
the  stratum  below  the  peat  ia  chalk,  calcareous 
earth  aboiuida  in  the  ashes,  and  very  little  alumi- 


na and  atlica.  They  likewise  contain  much  oxide 
of  iron  and  gypsum,  both  of  which  nay  be  de- 
rived from  the  decomposition  of  the  pymo,  so 
abundant  In  chalk. 

Different  apeciinena  of  peat  that  I  have  burnt, 
fh>m  Ibe  granitic  and  schistoao  soils  al  difierent 
parts  or  these  islands,  have  alwa)-B  givm  ashes, 
priocipally  siliceous  and  alutninous;  nod  a  speci- 
men of  peal  from  the  county  of  Antriai,  gave 
ashes  which  afforded  very  neaHy  the  same  conni- 
tuenia  as  the  sreat  basaltic  straiuni  of  the  county. 

Poor  and  hungry  soila,  such  as  arc  prodoced 
from  the  decomposition  of  granitic  and  eattdsioae 
rocks,  remain  very  ofiea  for  ages  with  only  a  ihn 
covering  of  vegetation.  Soila  from  the  decompo- 
sition 01  limestone,  chalks,  and  baaaJia,  are  olien 
doihed  by  nature  with  the  perennial  gruuuce,  aud 
afford,  wnea  ploughed  up,  a  rich  bed  of  vegeis- 
tion  lor  every  apeciea  of  cultivated  jrianl. 

Rocks  and  alrata  from  which  soils  have  been 
derived,  and  those  which  eompoae  the  iDore  inu- 
nor  solid  parts  of  the  globe,  are  arranged  in  a  cer- 
tain order;  and  as  it  ofien  happens  ihnt  strata 
very  difTerent  in  their  nature  are  assoctaied  loee- 
iher,  and  that  the  strata  immediately  beaeaih  tbe 
aoil  contain  materiala  which  may  be  of  use  for  ioH 
proving  it,  a  general  view  of  the  nature  and  pod- 
tioD  ot  rocks  and  strata  in  nature  will  not,  1  iiwt, 
be  unacceptable  to  the  scientific  farmer. 

Rocks  are  generally  divided  by  geok^iBls  into 


two  grand  d  v  a  one,  d  aLnguished  by  Ihe  names 
of  pruNory  and  secondary 

The  pnmary  rocks  are  composed  of  pure  crvs- 
taltiiM  matter,  and  cootuin  no  Iregmeoit  of  otner 

The  secoDdaiy  rocks,  or  strata,  conaiat  only 
jmnly  of  GryBtalliiM  matter,  contain  ftagmenta  of 
other  rocka  or  strata;  oAen  abound  in  remains  of 
vegetables  and  marine  auimals;  and  aomelimea 
otNUaia  the  remaiiw  of  land  aoimali. 


*  In  tropksl  climttes  no  peat  ia  ronned;  the  tem- 
peiatnre  ia  too  higta.  Tbe  dead  vceelable  mtttcr  ra- 
pidly decomposM,  and  it  coDvcrtea  iato  guesj  and 
thU  probably  ia  one  of  tbs  cansei  of  tbess  etimatei 
btiiic  so  mnch  nore  unhealtby  and  productive  of  ma- 
Uria-(even  than  tenpente  lod  c^  climates. — J.  D. 


The  pnmary  rocks  ate  generally  arratiged  in 
la^M  masses,  or  in  layera,  voriical  or  more  or  less 
inclined  to  the  horizon. 

The  secondary  rocks  are  usually  diaposed  in 
strata  or  layera,  parallel,  or  neoriy  parallel,  to  Ihe 
horizon. 

The  number  of  piimaxy  rocks  which  are  com- 
monly observed  in  nature  are  eight. 

Fiivt,  gronttc,  which,  aa  haa  been  rocotioDed, 
is  composed  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica;  when 
these  bodies  are  arranged  in  regular  layei*  in  the 
rock,  it  is  called  gneit*. 

Second,  mieacfout  tc&tilus,  which  ia  composed 
of  quartz  and  mica,  arranged  in  Jayere,  wbico  are 
usually  curvilineal. 

Third,  tientJe,  which  consisti  of  the  » 
called  hornblende  and  feldspar. 
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Fourth,  serpentine,  which  is  constituted  by  feld- 
spar and  a  body  named  resplendent  hornblende; 
and  their  separate  crystals  are  often  so  small  as  to 
give  the  stone  a  uniform  appearance:  this  rock 
abounds  in  veins  of  a  substance  called  ateaiite,  or 
80(mrock. 

FiAh,  porphyryj  which  consists  of  crystals  of 
feldspar,  embedded  in  the  same  material;  but  usu* 
ally  of  a  different  color. 

Sixth,  granular  marble^  which  consists  entirely 
of  crystals  ofcarbonaieof  lime;  and  which,  when 
its  color  is  white,  and  texture  fine,  is  the  sub- 
stance used  by  sialuaries. 

Seventh,  chlorite  schiei,  which  consists  of  chlo- 
rite, a  green  or  ^ray  substance*  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  mica  and  feldspar. 

Eighth,  qnartzoee  rode,  which  is  composed  of 
quartz  in  a  granular  form,  sometimes  united  to 
small  quantitip^  of  the  crystalline  elements,  which 
have  been  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  other 
rocks. 

The  secondary  rocks  are  more  numerous  than 
rhe  primary;  but  twelve  varieties  include  all  that 
nre  usually  found  in  these  islands. 

First,  grauwacke,  which  consists  of  fragments 
of  quartz,  or  chlorite  schist,  embedded  in  a  ce- 
ment, principally  composed  of  f^dspar. 

Second,  eiliceoua  sandstone,  which  is  composed 
of  tine  quartz  or  sand,  united  by  a  siliceous  ce- 
ment. 

Third,  limestone,  consisting  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  more  compact  in  its  texture  than  in  the  gra- 
nular marble;  and  oAen  abounding  in  marine 
exuvis. 

Fourth,  aluminous  sdiist  or  shale,  consisting|pf 
the  decomposed  materials  of  different  rocks  ce- 
mented by  a  small  quantity  of  ferruginous  or  sili- 
ceous matter;  and  oflen  containing  the  impres- 
sions of  vegetables. 

Fifth,  a&areous  sandstone,  which  is  calcareous 
sand,  cemented  by  calcareous  matter. 

Sixth,  ironstone,  formed  of  nearly  the  same 
materials  as  aluminous  schist  or  shale;  but  con- 
taining a  much  larger  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron. 

Seventh,  basalt  or  whinstone,  which  consists  of 
feldspar  and  hornblende,  with  materials  derived 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  primary  rocks ;  the 
crystals  are  generally  so  small  as  to  give  the  rock  a 
homogeneous  appearance ;  and  it  ia  ofVen  disposed 
in  very  regular  columns,  having  usually  five  or  six 
sides. 

Eighth,  bituminous  or  common  codL 

Ninth,  gypsum,  the  substance  so  well  known  by 
that  name,  which  consists  of  sulphate  of  lime;  and 
often  contains  sand. 

Tenth,  rock  salt. 

Eleventh,  chalk,  which  usually  abounds  in  re- 
mains of  marine  animals,  and  contains  horizontal 
layers  of  flints. 

TwMh,  plumb  pudding  stone,  consisting  of  peb- 
bles cemented  by  a  ferruginous  or  siliceous  ce- 
ment 

To  describe  more  particularly  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  different  rocks  and  strata  will  be 
unnecessary  ;  at  any  time,  indeed,  details  on  this 
subject  are  useless,  unless  the  specimens  are  exa- 
mined by  the  eye;  and  a  close  inspection  and 
comparison  of  the  different  species  will  in  a  short 
time  enable  the  most  common  observer  to  distin- 
guish them. 

The  highest  mountaios  in  these  islands,  and  in- 
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deed  in  the  whole  of  the  old  continent,  are  consti- 
tuted by  granite:  and  this  rock  has  likewise  been 
found  at  the  greatest  depths  to  which  the  industry 
of  man  has  yet  been  able  to  penetmte ;  micaceous 
schist  is  oflen  found  immediately  upon  granite; 
serpentine  or  marble  upon  micaceous  schist ;  but 
the  order  in  which  the  primary  rocks  are  grouped 
together  is  variouj.  Marble  and  serpentine  are 
usually  found  uppermost ;  but  granite,  though  it 
seems  to  form  the  foundation  of  the  rocky  strata  of 
the  globe,  is  yet  sometimes  discovered  above  mica- 
ceous schist. 

The  secondary  rocks  are  always  incumltent  on 
the  primary;  the  lowest  of  them  is  usually  graok 
wacke;  upon  this  limestone  or  sandstone  is  often 
found ;  coal  generally  occurs  between  sandstone 
or  ^ale ;  basalt  oflen*  exists  above  sandstone  and 
limestone;  rock  salt  almost  always  occurs  asso- 
ciated with  red  sandstone  and  gypsum.  Coal,  ba- 
salt, sandstone,  and  limestone,  aire  often  arranged 
in  different  alternate  layers,  of  no  considerable 
thickness,  so  as  to  form  a  great  extent  of  country. 
In  a  depth  of  less  than  500  yards,  80  of  these  dif- 
ferent aJternate  strata  have  been  counted. 

The  veins  which  afford  metallic  substances,  are 
fissures  vertical  or  more  or  less  inclined,  filled  with 
a  rnaterial  different  from  the  rock  in  which  they 
exist.  This  material  is  almost  always  crystalline; 
and  usually  consists  of  calcareous  fluor  spar, 
quartz,  or  heavy  spar,  either  separate  or  togetner. 
The  metallic  substances  are  generally  dispersed 
through,  or  confusedly  mixed  with  these  crystal- 
line bodies.  The  veins  in  hard  granite  seldom  af- 
ford much  useful  metal ;  but  in  the  veins  in  soft 
granite  and  in  gneiss  tin, copper,  and  lead  are  feund. 
Copper  and  iron  are  the  only  metals  usually  found 
in  the  veins  in  serpentine.  Micaceous  schist,  sienite^ 
and  granular  marble  are  seldom  metalliferous 
rocks.  Lead,  tin,  copper,  iron,  and  many  other 
metals,  are  found  in  the  veins  in  chlorite  schist. 
Grauwacke,  when  it  contains  few  fragmeniii  and 
exists  in  large  masses,  is  oflen  a  metallif^roua 
rock.  The  precious  metals,  likewise  iron,  lead,* 
and  antimony,  are  found  in  it :  and  sometimes  it 
contains  veins,  or  masses  of  stone  coal,  or  coal 
free  from  bitumen.  Limestone  is  the  great  me- 
talliferous rock  of  the  secondary  femilv ;  and  lead 
and  copper  are  the  metals  most  usually  found  in 
it.  No  metallic  veins  have  ever  been  found  in 
shale,  chalk,  or  calcareous  sandstone;  and  they 
are  very  rare  in  basalt  and  siliceous  sandstone.* 

Incases  where  veins  in  rocks  are  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  indications  of  the  metals  thev  contain 
may  fane  often  gained  from  their  superficial  appear- 
ance. Whenever  fluor  spar  is  found  in  a  vein, 
there  is  always  strong  reason  to  suspect  that  it  is^ 
associated  with  metallic  substances.  A  ^brown 
powder  at  the  surfece  of  a  vein  always  indicates 
iron,  and  often  tin ;  a  pale  yellow  powder  lead ; 


*  Fig.  16.  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  appearance 
and  arrangement  of  rocks  and  veins. 

EogplanaHon  of  Figure  16. 

1  Granite.— 2  Gneiss.— 3  Micaceous  Schistus.-^ 
Sienite. — 5  Serpentine.- 6  Porphyry.— 7  Graotdar 
Marble.— 8  Chlorite  Schist.— 9  Quarbose  Bock.— 10 
Grauwacke.— 11  Siliceous  Sandstone.— 12  Limestone. 
— 13  Shale. — 14  Calcareous  Sandstone. — 15  Iron  Stone; 
—16  Basalt— 17  Coal.— 18  Gypsum.— 19  Aoek  Salt.^ 
20  Chalk.— 21  Plum  Pudding  Stone.— AA  Primary 
Mountains.— BB  Secondary  Mountaios.— qoa  Veins. 
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and  a  ^^reen  colour  in  a  vein  denotes  the  presence  |  of  the  changes  produced  1^  culiivation  and  the 

exertions  of  human  labor,  the  materials  of  strata 


of  copper. 

It  niny  not  be  improper  to  p've  a  ^neral  de- 
Beiiption  of  the  eeolo^cal  constitution  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Granite  forms  the  great 
ridge  of  hilts  extending  from  Land's  Knd  through 
Dartmore  into  Devonshire.  The  highest  rocky 
strata  in  Somersetshiro  are  grauwacke  and  lime- 
stone.  The  Malvern  hill«  are  composed  of^granite, 
sienite,  and  porphyry.  The  highest  mountains  in 
Wales  are  chlorite  schist,  or  grauwacke.  Granite 
occurs  at  Mount  Sorrel,  in  Leicestershire.  The 
great  range  of  the  mountains  in  Cumberland  and 
Wtetmoreland  are  prophyry,  chlorite  schist,  and 
grauwacke;  hut  granite  is  found  as  their  western 
boundary.  Throughout  Scotland  the  most  eleva- 
ted rocks  are  granite,  sienite,  and  micaceous  schis- 
tus.  No  true  second arv  formations  are  found  in 
South  Britain,  west  of  Dartmore ;  and  fK>  basalt 
south  of  the  Severn.  The  chalk  district  extends 
from  the  western  part  of  Dorsetshire  to  the  east- 
em  coast  of  Norfolk.  The  coal  formations  abound 
in  the  district  between  Glamorganshire  and  Der- 
byshire :  and  likewise  in  the  secondary  strata  of 
Yorkshire,  Durham,  Westmorland,  and  Northum- 
heriand.  Serpentine  is  found  only  in  three  places 
in  Great  Britain  ;  near  Cape  Lizard  in  Cornwall, 
Portsoy  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  in  Ayrshire.  Black 
and  $rnty  granular  marble  is  found  near  Fadstow 
in  Cornwall ;  and  other  colored  primary  marbles 
exist  in  the  neighborhood  of  Plymouth.  Colored 
priinary  marbles  are  abundant  in  Scotland ;  and 
white  granular  marble  is  found  in  the  fele  of  Sky, 
in  Assynt,and  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Shin  in  Suth- 
eriand :  the  principal  coal  fbrmations  in  Scotland 
are  in  Dumbartonshire,  Ayrshire,  Fifesliire,  and 
OQ  the  banks  of  the  Broiii,  in  Sutherland.  Second- 
ary limestone  and  sandstone  are  found  in  most  of 
the  low  countries  nonh  of  the  Mendip  hills. 

In  Ireland  there  are  five  great  associations  of 
jaimmff  mountains ;  Uie  mountains  of  Mome,  in 
the  county  of  Down ;  the  mountains  of  Doneged ; 
those  of  Mayo  and  Gal  way ;  those  of  Wicklow; 
and  those  of  Kerry.  The  rocks  composing  the 
four  first  of  these  inountain  chains  are  principally 
granite,  gneiss,  eienite,  mkaceous  schist,  and  por- 
phyry. The  mountains  of  Kerry  are  chiefly  con- 
stituted by  granular  quartz,  and  chlorite  schist. 
Colored  marble  is  found  near  Killamey ;  and  white 
marble  on  the  western  coast  of  Donegal. 

Limestone  and  sandstone  are  the  common  se- 
condary rocks  found  south  of  Dublin.  In  Sligo, 
Roscommon,  and  Leitnm,  limestone »  sandstone, 
shale,  ironstone,  and  bituminous  coal  are  found. 
The  secondary  IxUIs  in  these  counties  are  of  con- 
aiderakie  elevation ;  and  many  of  them  have  basal- 
tic summits.  The  north  coast  of  Ireland  is  prin- 
cipally basalt ;  this  rock  commonly  reposes  upon  a 
white  limestone,  containing  layers  of  flint,  and  the 
same  fossils  as  chalk ;  but  it  is  considerably  harder 
than  that  rock.  There  are  some  instances,  in 
this  district,  in  which  columnar  basalt  is  found 
above  sandstone  and  shale,  alternating  witli  coal. 
Tho  stone-coal  of  Ireland  is  principally  found  in 
Kilkenny,  associated  with  limestone  and  grau- 
wacke. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  concerning 
the  production  of  soils  trom  rocks,  that  there  roust 
be  at  least  as  many  varieties  of  soils  as  there  are 
species  of  rocks  exposed  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth ;  in  fact  there  are  many  more.    Independent 


have  been  mixed  together  and  transported  ffDm 
place  to  place  by  various  great  alterations  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  system  oi'  our  globe,  aod 
by  the  constant  operation  of  water. 

To  attempt  to  class  soils  with  scientific  aceuracy 
woii^d  be  a  vain  labor ;  the  distinctions  adopted  bv 
fariiiers  are  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  agricuf- 
ture ;  particulariy  if  some  d^^^ree  of  precision  be 
adopted  in  the  application  of  terms.  The  term 
sandy,  for  instance,  should  never  be  applied  to  any 
soil  that  does  not  contain  at  least  f  of  sand  ;  sandy 
soils  that  effervesce  with  acids  should  be  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  cakareous  sandy  soil,  io 
distinguish  them  from  those  that  are  siliceous. 
The  term  clayey  soil  should  not  be  applied  to  any 
land  which  contains  Jess  than  I  of  impalpable 
earthy  matter,  not  considerably  effervescing  with 
acids:  the  word  loam  should  be  limited  to  soile 
containing  at  least  one-third  of  impalpable  earthy 
matter,  copiously  efiervescing  with  acids.  A  soil, 
to  be  considered  as  peaty,  ought  to  eontain  at 
least  one-half  of  vegetable  matter. 

In  cases  where  the  earthy  part  of  a  soil  evident- 
ly consists  of  a  decomposed  matter  of  one  particu- 
lar rock,  a  name  derived  from  the  rock  may  with 
proprietv  be  apniied  to  it.  Thus,  if  a  fine  red  eanh 
be  found  immediately  decomposing  basalt,  it  may 
be  denominated  basaltic  soil.  If  fraginents  of 
quartz  and  mica  be  found  abundant  in  the  mate- 
rials of  the  soil,  which  is  oflen  the  case,  it  may 
be  denominated  granitic  soil;  and  the  same  prii^ 
ciptee  may  be  applied  to  other  like  instances. 

In  genera],  the  soils,  the  materials  of  which  are 
the  most  various  and  heterogeneous,  are  those  call- 
ed alluvial,  or  which  have  been  formed  from  the 
depositions  of  rivers ;  many  of  them  are  extreme- 
ly fertile.  I  have  exaroin^  some  productive  allu- 
vial soils,  which  have  been  very  different  in  their 
composition.  The  soil  which  has  been  mentioned 
before,  as  very  |f)roductive,  from  the  banks  ot 
the  river  Parret  in  Sometaetshire,  afibrded  me 
eight  parts  of  finely  divided  earthy  matter,  and 
one  part  of  siliceous  sand ;  and  an  analysis  of  the 
finely  divided  matter  gave  the  folio  wing  rauJls : — 
360  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

26    —    alumina. 

20    —    silica. 
8    —    oxide  of  iron. 

19  —  vegetaUei  animal,  and  saline  matter. 
A  rich  soil  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Avon, 
in  the  valley  of  £vesham  in  Worcesierehire,  af- 
forded me  three-fiflhs  of  fine  sand,  and  two-fifU» 
of  impalpable  matter ;  the  impalpable  matter  cod- 
siBted  of^ 

35  Alumina. 

41  Silica. 

14  Carbonate  of  lime. 
8  Oxide  of  iron. 

7  Ve^tabie,  animal,  and  saline  matter. 
A  specimen  of  good  soil  from  TiviotdaJe,  af- 
forded five-sixths  of  fine  siliceous  sand,  and  ooe- 
sixth  of  impalpable  matter;  which  consisted  of 

41  Alumina. 

42  Silica. 

4  Carbonate  of  lime. 
6  Oxide  of  iron. 

8  Vegetable,  animal,  and  saline  matter. 
A  soil  yielding  excellent  pasture  from  the  inalley 

of  the  Avon,  near  Salisbuiy,  afibrded  one-deventh 
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of  coAfio  frilieeouR  sand ;  and  the  finely  divided 
matter  eonniiited  of 
7  Alumina. 
14  Silica. 

68  Carbonate  of  lime. 
2  Oxide  of  iron. 

14  Vei^table,  animal,  and  saline  matter. 
In  all  these  instances  the  lertility  seems  to  de- 
pend upon  the  state  of  division,  and  mixture  of  the 
eaithy  materials  and  the  Vegetable  and  animal 
inattf>r ;  and  may  be  easily  explained  on  the  prin- 
ciples which  I  have  endeavored  to  elucidate  in  the 
preoedinf?  part  of  this  Lecture. 

■n  ascertaining  the  composition  of  steril  soils 
with  a  view  to  their  improvement,  any  particular 
ragiedient  which  is  the  cause  of  their  unprodnc- 
*|jjnees,  should  be  particularly  attended  to ;  if  pos- 
sible, they  should  be  compared  with  fertile  soils  in 
the  saine  neighborhood,  and  in  similar  situations, 
as  the  difference  of  the  composition  may,  in  many 
casesy  indicate  the  most  proper  methods  of  im- 
provement. If  on  washing  a  steril  soil  it  is  found  to 
contain  the  salt  of  iron,  or  any  acid  matter,  it  may 
be  ameliorated  by  the  application  of  quick-lime. 
A  soil  of  good  apparent  texture  from  Lincolnshire, 
was  put  into  my  hands  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  as 
remarireble  for  sterility.  On  examining  it,  I  found 
that  it  contained  sulphate  of  iron ;  and  I  offered 
the  obvious  remedy  of  top-dressing  with  lime, 
which  converts  the  sninhate  into  a  manure     if 
There  be  an  excess  of  calcareous  matter  in  the  soil, 
it  may  be  improved  by  the  application  of  sand,  or 
«ay.    Soils  too  abundant  in  sand  are  benefited  by 
the  use  of  clay  or  marl,  or  vegetable  matter.    A 
field  belonging  to  Sir  Robert  Vaughan  at  Nannao, 
Merionethshire,  the  soil  of  which  was  a  lijrhtsand, 
was  much  burnt  up  in  the  summer  of  1805 ;  I  re- 
commended to  that  gentleman  the  application  of 
peat  as  a  top-dressing.    The  experiment  was  at- 
tended with  immediate  good  efiects :  and  Sir  Ro- 
bert has  informed  me,  that  the  benefit  was  perma- 
nent.   A  deficiency  of  vegetable  or  animal  mat- 
ter must  be  supplied  by  manure.    An  excess  of 
veffetable  matter  is  to  be  removed  by  burning,  or 
to  be  remedied  by  the  application  of  earthy  mate- 
rials. The  improvement  of  peats,  or  bogs,  or  marsh 
lands,  must  be  preceded  by  draining;  stagnant 
water  being  injurious  to  all  the  nutritive  classes  of 
plants.    Soft  black  peats,  when  drained,  are  oflen 
made  productive  by  the  mere  application  of  sand 
or  clay  as  atop-dressing.    When  peats  are  acid, 
or  contain  ferruginous  salts,  cak»reoos  matter  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  brinfirjng  them  into  cuhiva- 
tion.     When  they  abound  in  the  branches  and 
roots  of  frees,  or  when  their  surfoce  entirely  con- 
sists of  living  vegetables,  the  wood  or  the  vegeta- 
bles must  either  be  carried  off,  or  be  destroyed  by 


great  permanent  advantage;  less  manure  is  re* 
quired,  and  its  fertility  insured.  And  capital  laid 
out  in  this  way  secures  for  ever  the  productiveness, 
and  consequently  tlie  value,  of  the  land. 


LECTURE  V. 

ON  THS  NATURE  AND  CONSTITUTION  Of*  THB 
ATMOSPHBRE,  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  VE- 
GETABLES. OF  THE  GERMINATION  OF 
SEEDS.  OP  THE  FUNCTIONS  OP  PLANTS  IN 
THEIR  DIFFERENT  STAGES  OF  GROWTH; 
WITH  A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  PROGRESS 
OF  VEGETATION. 


The  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  has  been 
already  generally  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
Lectures.  Water,  carbonic  acid  gas,  oxy^n,  and 
azote,  have  been  mentioned  as  the  principal  sub- 
stances composing  it ;  but  more  minute  inquiries 
Inspecting  their  nature  and  agencies  are  necessary 
to  afford  correct  views  of  the  uses  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  vegetation.  ' 

On  these  inquiries  I  now  propose  to  enter ;  the 
pursuit  of  them,  f  hope,  will  offer  some  objects  of 
practwal  use  in  fhrming;  and  present  some  philo- 
sophical illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  plants 
are  nourished,  their  organs  unfolded,  and  their 
flmctions  developed. 

If  some  of  the  salt  called  muriate  of  lime  thai 
has  been  just  heated  red  be  exposed  to  the  air, 
even  in  the  driest  and  coldest  weather,  it  will  in- 
crease in  weight  and  become  moist ;  and  in  a  cer- 
tain time  will  be  converted  into  a  fluid.  If  put 
into  a  retort  and  heated,  it  will  yield  pure  water; 
will  gradually  recover  its  pristine  state;  and,  IT 
heated  red,  its  former  weight :  so  that  it  is  evident 
that  the  water  united  to  it  was  derived  from  the 
air.  And  that  it  existed  in  the  air  in  an  invisible 
and  elastic  form,  is  proved  b^  the  etrcuroetanoe, 
that  if  a  given  quantity  of  air  be  exposed  to  the 
salt,  its  vdumeand  weight  will  diminish,  provided 
the  experiment  be  correctly  made. 

The  quantity  of  water  wbich  exists  in  air,  as 
vapor,  varies  with  the  temperature.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  weather  is  hotter,  the  quantity  is  great- 
er. At  50^  of  Fahrenheit  air  contains  about  ^^  of 
its  volume  of  vapor;  and  as  the  specific  gravity  of 
vapor  is  to  that  of  air  neariy  as  10  to  15,  this  is 
about  Vt  of  its  weight. 

At  100^,  supposing  that  there  is  a  free  commu- 
nication with  water,  it  contains  about  jV  parts  in 
volume,  or  7'.-  in  weight.  It  is  the  condensation 
of  vapor  by  diminution  of  the  temperature  of  the 


atmosphere,  which  is  probably  the  principal  cause 
burning.  In  the  last  case  their  ashes  afford'earthy  I  o('  the  ibrmation  of  clouds,  and  of  the  deposition 


ingredients,  fitted  to  improve  the  texture  of  the 
peat 

The  best  natural  soils  are  those  of  which  the 
materials  have  been  derived  from  different  strata ; 
which  have  been  minutely  divided  by  air  and  wa- 
ter, and  are  intimately  blended  together :  and  in 
improving  soils  artificially,  the  farmer  cannot  do 
better  than  imitate  the  processes  of  nature. 

The  materials  necessary  for  tlie  purpose  are  sel- 
dom far  distant:  coarse  sand  is  oOen  ibund  imme- 
diately on  chalk ;  and  beds  of  sand  and  gravel  are 
common  below  clay.  The  labor  of  improving  the 
lexture  or  conatitution  oi  the  soil  is  repaid  by  a 


oC  dew,  mist,  snow,  or  hail. 

The  power  of  different  substances  io  nbserii 
aqueous  vapor  from  the  atmosphere  by  rohefiv^ 
attraction  was  discussed  in  the  last  Lecture.  The 
leaves  of  living  plants  appear  to  act  upon  the  va- 
por likewise  m  its  elastic  form,  and  to  absorb  it 
Some  vegetables  increase  in  weight  from  thisciiuf  e, 
when  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  and  uncon- 
nected  with  the  soil ;  such  are  the  hoiv^leek,  and 
different  species  of  the  aloe.  In  very  intense  heats, 
and  when  the  soil  is  dry,  the  life  of  plants  seems 
to  be  preserved  by  the  absorbent  power  of  their 
leaves :  and  it  is  a  beautiful  ciicunsiaoces  in  the 
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eioDoniy  of  oature,  that  aqueous  vapor  it  mott 
abundant  ia  the  atmosphere  when  it  it  mott  needed 
for  the  purpotet  of  life:  and  that  when  other  touroet 
of  iet  supply  are  cut  off,  this  it  most  copious. 

The  compound  nature  of  water  has  been  refer- 
red to.  It  may  be  proper  to  mention  the  experi- 
mental proofs  of  its  decomposition  into,  and  com- 
position from,  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

If  the  metal  called  potassium  be  exposed  in  a 
glass  tube  to  a  small  quantity  of  water,  it  will  act 
upon  it  with  great  violence ;  elastic  fluid  will  be 
disengaged,  which  will  be  Ibund  to  be  hydrogen ; 
and  the  same  edecit  will  be  produced  upon  the 
potattium,  at  if  it  had  absorbed  a  small  quantity 
of  oxygen ;  and  the  hydrogen  disengaged,  and 
the  oxygen  added  to  the  potassium,  are  in  weight 
at  2  to  16  ;  and  if  two  m  volume  of  hydrogen, 
and  one  in  volume  of  oxygen,  which  have  the 
weights  of  2  and  15,  be  introduced  into  a  dote 
vcamI,  and  an  electrical  tpark  patted  through 
them,  they  will  inflame  and  condente  into  17  parte 
of  pure  water. 

It  is  evident  from  the  statements  given  in  the 
third  lecture,  that  water  ibrms  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  sap  of  plants ;  and  that  this  substance, 
or  its  elements,  enters  largely  into  the  constitution 
of  their  organt  and  solid  productions. 

Water  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  economjr 

of  vegetation  in  its  elastic  and  fluid  state ;  and  it 

is  not  devoid  of  use  even  in  its  solid  form.    Snow 

and  ice  are  bad  conductors  of  heat ;  and  when  the 

ground  is  covered  with  snow,  or  the  suHaee  of  the 

toil  or  of  water  is  lit)zen,  the  roots  or  bulbs  of  the 

plants  beneath  are  protected  by  the  congealed 

water  from  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  the 

temperature  of  which  in  northern  winters  is  usually 

very  much  below  the  freezing  point;  and  thit 

water  becomes  the  first  nourithment  of  the  plant 

in  early  spring.    The  expantion  of  water  during 

itt  congelation,  at  which  time  its  volume  increases 

one-tweldh,  and  itt  contraction  of  bulk  during  a 

thaw,  tend  to  pulverise  the  soil ;  to  separate  its 

parts  from  each  other,  and  to  make  it  more  per- 

■leable  to  the  influence  of  the  air. 

If  a  solution  of  lime  in  water  be  exposed  to  the 
air,  a  pellicle  wilt  speedily  form  upon  it,  and  a 
eolid  matter  will  gradually  fall  to  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  and  in  a  certain  time  the  water  will  be- 
come tasteless ;  this  is  owing  to  the  combination 
of  the  lime,  which  was  dissolved  in  the  water, 
with  carbonic  acid  gas  which  existed  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, as  may  be  proved  by  collecting  the  film 
aod  the  solid  matter,  and  igniting  them  strongly 
in  a  little  tube  of  platiua  or  iron ;  they  will  give 
off  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  will  become  quick-lime, 
which,  added  to  the  same  water,  will  again  bring 
it  to  the  stale  of  lime-water. 

The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gat  in  the  atmo- 
tphere  is  very  small.    It  is  not  easy  to  determine 


difierent  specific  gravities  have  a  tendeoey  to  eqoa^ 
ble  mixture  by  a  species  of  attraction,  and  tbm 
different  parts  of  the  atmosphere  are  constant- 
ly agitated  and  blended  together  by  winds  or 
other  causes.  Do  Saossure  found  lime-water  pre- 
cipitated on  Mount  Blanc,  the  highest  pointof 
land  in  Europe ;  and  carbonic  acid  gat  hat  been 
always  found,  apparently  indue  proportion,  in  the 
air  brought  down  from  great  heights  in  the  atmo- 
tphere  by  aerottatic  adventurers. 

The  experimental  prooft  of  the  composition  of 
carbonic  acid  gat  are  rery  ttmple.    If  13  grains 
of  well  burnt  charcoal  be  inflamed  by  a  buming- 
iHasB  in  100  cubical  inches  of  oxygen  gat,  the 
chareoal  will  entirely  disappear;  and,  provided 
the  experiment  be  correctly  made,  all  the  oxygen, 
except  a  few  cubical  inches,  will  be  found  convert- 
ed into  carbonic  acid ;  and,  what  ia  very  '««™^ 
We,  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  not  changed. ^in 
this  last  circomstanoe  it  is  easy  to  found  a  <»"wt 
estimation  of  the  quantity  of  pure  ©bareoal  and 
oxvffen  in  carbonic  acid  gas  :  the  weight  of  \W 
cubical  inehea  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  to  that  of 
100  cubical  inches  of  oxvgen  gat,  at  47  to  34 :  so 
that  4T  parts  in  weiffht  of  carbonic  acid  i^as  must 
be  composed  of  34  parts  of  oxvgen  and  13  of  cKw- 
coal,  which  correspond  with  the  numbem  given  in 
the  second  lecture. 

Carbonic  acid  is  easily  decomposed  by  bmting 
potassium  m  it;  the  metal  combines  with  the 
oxygen,  and  the  chareoal  is  deposited  in  the  form 
of  a  black  powder. 

The  principal  consumption  of  the  carbonic  acid 
in  the  atmosphere,  seems  to  be  m  affording  nou- 
rishment to  plants ;  and  some  of  them  appear  to 
be  supplied  with  carbon  chiefly  from  this  scarce. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  it  formed  during  fcrmeata- 
tion,  combustion,  putrefaction,  reapiratioD,  and  a 
number  of  operations  taking  place  upon  the  wr> 
face  of  the  earth  ;  and  there  is  oo  other  V^^f^ 
known  in  nature  by  which  it  can  be  destroyed  but 
by  vegetation.  ,  __^ 

AAer  a  given  portion  of  air  hat  been  depfived 
of  aqueous  vapor  and  carbonic  acid  gat,  it  ap- 
peare  little  altered  in  its  properties  ;  it  supports 
combuttion  and  animal  life.  There  are  many 
modes  of  separating  its  principal  coostitiienta, 
oxy^p,  and  azote,  from  each  other.  A  simple 
one  18  by  burning  phosphorus  in  a  oonfined  vo- 
lume of  air :  this  absorbs  the  oxygen  and  leaves 
the  azote ;  and  100  parts  in  volume  of  air,  in 
which  phosphorus  has  been  burnt,  yield  79  parts 
of  azote  ;  and  by  mixing  this  azote  with  21  parts 
of  fresh  oxygen  gas,  artificially  procured,  a  «ib- 
stance  having  the  original  charactere  of  air  is 
produced.  To  procure  pure  oxygen  fiom  air, 
quicksilver  may  be  kept  heated  in  it,  at  about  600^, 
till  it  becomes  a  red  powder :  this  powder  when 
ignited,  will  be  restored  to  the  state  of  qoickailver 


it  with  precision,  and  it  must  differ  in  different  si- 1  by  giving  off  oxygen. 

Uiations  ;  but  where  there  is  a  free  circulation  of      Oxygen  is  necessary  to  some  tnnetiona  of  vege- 

air,  it  is  probably  never  more  than  one-five  bim- 1  tables,  but  its  great  importance  in  nature  is  In  itt 


dradth,  nor  less  than  one-eight  hundredth  of  the 
volume  of  air.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  nearly  one- 
third  heavier  than  the  other  elastic  parts  of  the 
atmosphere  in  their  mixed  state :  hence,  at  first 
view,  it  might  be  supposed  that  it  would  be  most 
abundant  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere ; 
but  unless  it  has  been  immediately  produced  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth  in  some  chemical  process, 
thia  does  not  seem  to  be  the  ease :  elaatic  fluids  of 


relation  to  the  economy  of  animals,  ft  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  Uieir  life.  Atmospherie  air 
taken  into  the  lunffs  of  animals,  or  passed  in  so- 
lution in  water  through  the  gills  of  fishes,  loeet 
oxygen  ;  and  for  the  oxygen  lost,  about  an  equal 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  appears. 

The  effects  of  azote  in  vegetation  are  not  dis- 
tinctly known.  As  it  is  found  in  some  of  the 
prodacts  of  vegetation,  it  may  be  absorbed  by 
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vertaio  plants  irom  the  atmcMiphere.  It  preventB 
the  action  of  oxygen  Irom  being  too  energetic, 
and  serves  as  a  medium  in  which  the  more  essen- 
tial parts  of  tbe  air  act :  nor  is  this  circumstance 
unconfbrmable  to  the  analogy  of  nature  }  for  the 
elements  most  abundant  on  the  solid  surface  of 
the  globe,  are  not  those  which  are  the  most  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  the  living  beings  belong- 
ing to  it. 

The  action  of  the  atmosphere  on  plants  difiers 
at  different  periods  of  their  growth,  and  varies 
with  the  various  stages  of  the  developement  and 
decay  of  their  organs.  Some  general  idea  of  its 
influence  mav  have  been  gained  from  circum- 
stances already  mentioned :  I  shall  now  refer  to  it 
more  particularly,  and  endeavor  to  connect  it  with 
a  general  view  of  the  progress  of  vegetation. 

If  a  healthy  seed  be  moistened  and  exposed  to 
air  at  a  temperature  not  below  45^,  it  soon  ger- 
minates ;  it  shoots  forth  a  plume  which  rises  up- 
wards, and  a  radicle  which  descends. 

If  the  air  be  conBned,  it  is  found  that  in  the 
process  of  germination  theoxy^n,  or  a  part  of  it, 
IS  absorbed.  The  azote  remains  unaltered ;  no 
carbonic  acid  is  taken  away  from  the  air ;  on  the 
contrary,  some  is  added. 

Seeds  are  incapable  of  germinating,  except 
when  oxygen  is  present.  In  the  exhausted  re- 
ceiver of  the  air-pump,  in  pure  azote,  in  pure  car- 
bonic acid,  when  moistened  they  swell,  but  do 
not  ve^tate ;  and  if  kept  in  these  gases,  lose 
their  Uvmg  powers,  and  undergo  putrdaction. 

If  a  se^  be  examined  before  germinal  ion,  it 
will  be  found  more  or  less  insipid,  at  least  not 
sweet ;  but  atler  germination  it  is  always  sweet. 
Its  coagulated  mucilage,  or  starch,  is  converted 
into  sugar  in  the  process ;  a  substance  difficult  of 
solution  is  changed  into  one  easily  soluble  ;  and 
the  sugar  carried  through  tbe  cells  or  vessels  of 
the  cotyledons,  is  the  nourishment  of  the  infant 
plant.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
chanffe,  by  referring  to  the  facts  mentioned  in  the 
third  lecture ;  and  the  production  of  carbonic  acid 
readers  probable  the  idea,  that  the  principal  che- 
mical difference  between  su^r  and  mucilage  de- 
pends upon  the  sugar  contaming  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  elements  of  water,  and  upon  a  slight 
difference  in  the  proportions  of  their  carbon. 

The  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  seed  in  ger- 
mination, has  been  compared  to  its  absorption  in 
Eroducing  the  evolution  of  foetal  life  in  the  egg  ; 
ut  this  analogy  is  only  remote.  All  animals, 
from  the  most  to  the  least  perfect  classes,  require 
a  supply  of  oxygen.*    From  the  moment  the 

*  The  impregnated  eggs  of  insects,  and  even  of 
fishes,  do  not  produce  young  ones,  unless  they  are  sup- 
plied with  air,  that  is,  unless  the  foetus  can  respire. 
I  have  found  that  the  e|;g8  of  moths  did  not  produce 
larvae  when  confined  in  pure  carl>onic  acid;  and 
when  ihey  were  exposed  in  common  air,  the  oxygen 
partly  disappeared,  and  carl>onic  acid  was  formed. 
The  fish  in  the  egg  or  spawn  gains  its  oxygen  from  tbe 
air  dissolved  in  water;  and  those  fishes  that  spawn  in 
spring  and  summer  in  still  water,  such  as  the  pike, 
carp,  perch,  and  bream,  deposit  their  eggs  upon  sal>a- 
quatic  vegetables,  the  leaves  of  which,  in  performing 
tneir  healthy  functions,  supply  oxygen  to  the  water. 
The  fish  that  spawn  in  winter,  such  as  the  salmon  and 
trout,  seek  spots  where  there  is  a  constant  supply  of 
fresh  water,  as  near  the  sources  of  streams  as  possible, 
smd  in  the  most  rapid  currents,  where  all  stagnation  is 
prevented,  and  where  the  water  is  saturated  with  air, 


heart  begins  to  pulsate  till  it  ceases  to  beat,  the 
aeration  of  the  blood  is  constant,  and  the  fiincfioo 
of  respiration  invariable  i  carbonic  acid  is  given 
off  in  the  process,  but  the  chemical  change  pro- 
duced in  the  blood  is  unknown ;  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  suppose  the  formation  of  any  sukn 
stance  similar  to  sugar.  In  the  production  of  a 
plant  from  a  seed,  some  reservoir  of  nourishmeni 
IS  needed  before  the  root  can  supplv  sap  ;  and  this 
reservoir  is  the  cotyledon,  in  which  it  is  stored  up 
in  an  insoluble  form,  and  protected^  if  necessaryi 
during  the  winter,  and  rendered  soluble  by  agent» 
which  are  constantly  present  on  the  surface.  The 
change  of  starch  into  sugar,  connected  with  the 
absorption  of  oxygen,  may  be  rather  compared  to 
a  process  of  fermentation  than  to  that  of  respira- 
tion ;  it  is  a  change  efiecied  npon  unorganized 
matter,  and  can  &  artificially  imitated ;  and  in 
most  of  the  chemical  changes  that  occur  when 
vegetable  compounds  are  exposed  to  air,  oxygen 
is  absorbed,  and  carbonic  acid  formed  or  evolved.. 

It  is  evident,  that  in  all  cases  of  tillage  the  seeds 
should  be  sown  so  as  to  be  fully  exposed  to  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  air.  And  one  cause  of  the  unpro- 
ductiveness of  cold  clayey  adhesive  soils  is.  thai 
the  seed  is  coated  wltn  matter  impermeable  to 
air. 

In  sandy  soils  the  earth  is  always  sufficiently 
penetrable  by  the  atmosphere;  but  in  clayey  soils 
there  can  scarcely  be  too  great  a  mechamcal  divi- 
sion of  parts  in  the  process  of  tillage.  Any  seed 
not  fully  supplied  with  air,  always  produces  a 
weak  and  diseased  plant. 

The  process  of  malting,  which  has  been  alrea- 
dy referred  to,  is  merely  a  process  in  which  ger- 
mination IS  artificially  produced;  and  in  which  the 
starch  of  the  cotyledon  is  changed  into  sugar; 
which  sugar  is  afterwards,  by  fermentation,  con- 
verted into  spirit. 

It  is  very  evident  from  the  chemical  principles  of 
germination,  that  the  process  of  malting  should  be 
carried  on  no  further  than  to  produce  the  sproutmg 
of  the  radicle,  and  should  be  checked  as  soon  as 
this  has  made  its  distinct  appearance.  If  it  is 
pushed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  occasion  the  perfect 
developement  of  the  radksle  and  the  plume,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  saccharine  matter  will  have 
been  consumed  in  prodncing  their  expansion,  and 
there  will  be  less  spirit  formed  in  fermentation,  or 
produced  in  distillation. 

As  this  circumstance  is  of  some  importance,  f 
made  in  October,  1806,  an  experiment  relating  to 
it.  I  ascertained  by  the  action  of  alcohol,  the  re- 
lative proportions  of  saccharine  matter  in  two 
equal  quantities  of  tbe  same  barley;  in  one  of 
which  the  germination  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
occasion  a  protrusion  of  the  radicle  to  neariy 
a-quarter  of  an  inch  beyond  tbe  grain  in  most  of 
the  specimens,  and  in  the  other  of  which  it  had 
l>een  checked  before  the  radicle  was  a  line  in 
length;  the  quantity  of  sugar  afforded  by  the  last 
was  to  that  in  the  first  nearly  as  six  to  five. 

The  saccharine  matter  in  the  cotyledons  at  the 
time  of  their  change  into  seed-leaves,  render* 
them  exceediugty  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects: 

to  which  it  has  been  exposed  during  its  deposition 
from  clouds.  It  is  the  instinct  leading  these  fish  to 
seek  a  sapply  of  air  for  their  eggs  which  carries  them 
from  seas  or  lakes  into  the  mountain  country,  which 
induces  them  to  move  against  the  stream,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  overleap  weirs,  mill-dams,  and  cataiacts. 
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this  principle  is  at  once  a  nourishment  of  plants 
and  animals,  and  the  greatest  ravages  are  com- 
mitted upon  crops  in  this  first  stage  of  their 
growth. 

The  turnip  fiy,  an  insect  of^e  coiyoptera  qe- 
nus,  fixes  itself  upon  the  seed-leaves  of  the  turnip 
at  the  time  that  (hey  are  besrinninfr  to  perform 
their  functions;  and  when  the  rough  leaves  of  the 
plume  are  thrown  forth,  it  is  incapable  of  injuring 
the  plant  to  any  extent 

Several  methods  have  been  proposed  for  de* 
atvoying  the  turnip  fly.  or  for  preventing  it  from  in- 
juring the  crop.  It  has  been  proposed  to  sow 
radish-seed  with  the  turnip  seed,  on  the  idea  that 
the  insect  is  fonder  of  the  seed-leaves  of  the  ra- 
dish than  those  of  the  turnip:  it  is  said  that  this 
plan  has  not  been  successful,  and  that  the  fly  feeds 
indiscriminately  on  both. 

There  are  several  chemical  menstrua  which 
render  the  process  of  germination  much  more 
rapid,  when  the  seeds  have  been  steeped  in  them. 
As  in  these  cases  the  seed-leaves  are  quickly  pro- 
duced, and  more  speedily  perform  their  functions, 
I  proposed  it  as  a  subject  of  experiment  to  ex- 
amine whether  such  menstrua  miffht  not  be  use- 
ful in  raising  the  turnip  more  speedily  to  that  state 
in  which  it  would  be  secure  from  the  fly;  but  the 
result  proved  that  the  practice  was  Inadmissible; 
Ibr  seeds  so  treated,  though  they  germinated 
much  Quicker,  did  not  produce  healthy  plants,  and 
oAen  died  soon  after  sprouting. 

I  steeped  radish-seeds  in  September,  1807,  for 
12  hours,  in  a  solution  of  chlorine,  and  similar 
seeds  in  very  diluted  nitric  acid,  in  very  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  in  weak  solution  of  oxysulphate  of 
iron,  and  some  in  common  water.  The  seeds  in 
solutions  of  chlorine  and  oxysulphate  of  iron  threw 
out  the  germ  in  two  days,  thoee  in  nitric  acid  in 
three  days,  in  sulphuric  acid  in  five,  and  those  in 
water  in  seven  dayt*.  But  in  the  cases  of  prema- 
ture germination,  though  the  plume  was  very  vi- 
gorous  for  a  short  time,  j^et  it  became  at  the  end 
of  a  fortnight  weak  and  sickly;  and  at  that  period 
less  vigorous  in  its  growth  than  the  sprouts  which 
had  been  naturally  developed,  so  that  there  can 
be  scarcely  any  useful  application  of  these  experi- 
ments. Too  rapid  growth  and  premature  decay 
seem  invariably  connected  in  oi^anized  structures; 
and  it  is  only  by  following  the  slow  operations  of 
Datural  causes,  that  we  are  capable  of  making  im- 
provements. 

There  is  a  number  of  chemical  substances  which 
are  verv  offensive  and  even  deadly  to  insects, 
whbh  00  not  injure,  and  some  of  which  even  as- 
sist Testation.  Several  of  these  mixtures  have 
been  tned  with  various  success;  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phur and  lime,  which  is  very  destructive  to  slugs, 
does  not  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  fly  on  Sie 
]^oung  turnip  crop.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  fied- 
lordj  at  my  suggestion,  was  so  good  as  to  order 
the  experiment  to  be  tried  on  a  considerable  scale 
at  Wobum  farm:  the  mixture  of  lime  and  sulphur 
was  strewed  over  one  part  of  a  field  sown  with 
turnips;  nothing  was  applied  to  the  other  part,  but 
both  were  attacked  neariy  in  the  same  manner  by 
the  fly. 

Mixtures  of  soot  and  quick-lime,  and  urine  and 
quick-lime,  will  probably  be  more  cflicacious.  The 
volatile  alkali  given  ofl*  by  these  mixtures  is  offen- 
sive to  iosectsj  and  they  afibrd  oyourishment  to  the 


Slant.  Mr.  T.  A.  Knlsrht*  informs  ne,  that  he 
as  tried  the  method  by  ammoniaeal  fumes  with 
success;  but  more  extensive  trials  are  necessary 
to  establish  its  general  efficacy.  It  roajr,  however, 
be  safely  adopted;  (or  if  it  shouM  lail  in  destroy- 
ing  the  fly,  it  will  at  least  be  a  naefiiJ  manure  la 
the  land. 

Afler  the  roots  and  leaves  of  the  infant  plant 
are  formed,  the  cells  and  tubes  throughout  its 
structure  become  filled  with  fluid,  which  is  usually 
supplied  from  the  soil,  and  the  funetioa  f^  nourish- 
ment is  performed  by  the  action  of  its  oigans  upon 
the  external  elements.  The  eonstifaent  parts  of 
the  air  are  subservient  to  this  procesa;  bot,  as  it 
might  be  expected,  they  act  differently  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances. 

When  a  irrowing  plant,  the  roots  of  whieh  are 
supplied  with  proper  nourishment,  is  exposed  in 
the  presence  of  solar  light  to  a  given  quantity  of 
atmospherical  air,  containing  its  due  proportioo  of 
carbonic  acid,  the  carbonic  acid  aAer  a  cenaio  time 
is  destroyed,  and  a  certain  quanti^  of  oxygen  is 
found  in  its  place.  If  new  quantities  of  camnic 
acid  gas  be  supplied,  the  same  result  oeeuis;  so 
that  carbon  is  added  to  plants  from  the  air  by  the 
process  of  vegetation  in  sunshine;  and  oxygen  is 
added  to  the  atmosphere. 

This  circumstance  is  proved  by  a  number  of 
experiments  made  by  Drs.  Priestley,  Ingenhoosz, 
and  Woodhouse,  and  M.  T.  de  Saossore;  many 

*  Mr.  Knigfat  has  been  so  good  ss  to  fimiisb  as 
with  the  following  note  on  this  subject 

"  The  experiment  which  I  tried  the  year  befsre 
last,  and  last  year,  to  preserve  turnips  from  the  Ay, 
has  not  been  saificieotly  often  repeated  to  enable  me 
to  speak  with  any  degree  of  decision;  and  last  year 
all  my  turnips  sacceeded  perfectly  well.    In  conse- 
quence of  your  suggestion,  when  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  meet  you  some  years  ago  at  Holkham,  that  lime 
slaked  with  urine  mig^t  possibly  be  found  to  kill,  or 
drive  off,  th<e  iiwects  Trom  a  turnip  crop,  I  tried  that 
preparation  in  mixture  with  three  parts  of  soot,  which 
was  put  into  a  small  barrel,  with  gimlet  holes  leuad 
it,  to  permit  a  certain  quantity  of  the  compositioD, 
about  four  bushels  to  an  acre,  to  pass  out,  and  to  fall 
into  the  drills  with  the  turnip  seeds.    Whether  it  was 
by  afibrding  highly  stimulating  food  to  the  plant,  or 
givinr  some  flavor  which  the  flies  did  not  like,  I  can- 
not tell;  but  in  the  year  1811,  the  adjoining  rows  wer^ 
eaten  away,  and  those  to  which  the  composition  was 
applied,  as  above   described,  were   scareely  at  all 
touched.    It  is  my  intention  in  future  to  drill  my  crop 
in,  first,  with  the  composition  on  the  top  of  the  rid^ 
and  then  to  sow  at  least  a  pound  of  seed,  braad-cast, 
over  the  whole  ground.    Tne  expense  of  this  will  be 
very  trifling,  not  more  than  28.  per  acre;  and  the  honi^- 
hoe  will  instantly  sweep  away  all  the  supernumeraries 
between  the  rows,  should  those  escape  the  flies,  to 
which,  however,  they  will  be  chiefly  attra^rted;  be- 
cause it  will  always  he  found  that  those  insects  prefer 
turnips  growing  in  poor  to  those  in  rich  groinid.    One 
advantage  seems  to  be  the  acceleration  given  te  the 
growth  of  the  plants,  by  the  highly  stimouUivc  efiects 
of  the  food  they  instantly  receive,  as  soon  as  their 
g^wth  commences,  and  long  before  their  radicals  have 
reached  the  dung.    The  directions  above  given  apply 
only  to  turnips  sowed  upon  ndges,  with  the  masoip 
immediately  under  them;  and  I  am  quite  certain,  that 
in  all  soils  turnips  should  be  thus  cultivated.    The 
close  vicinity  of  the  manure,  and  the  coBseqoent  short 
time  required  to  carry  the  food  into  the  leaf,  and  re- 
turn the  oiganizable  matter  to  the  roots,  are,  io  ny 
hypothesis,  points  of  vast  importance;  and  the  lesults 
in  practice  are  correspondent." 
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of  which  1  have  repeated  with  similar  resuita. 
The  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  i^s  and  the  pro- 
daction  of  oxygen  are  performed  by  the  leaf;  and 
leaves  recently  separated  from  the  tree  effect  the 
chani^e,  when  coDfined  in  portions  of  air  contain- 
ing carbonic  acid;  and  absorb  carbonic  acid  and 
Kroduce  oxygmi,  even  when  immersed  in  water 
oiding  carbonic  acid  in  solution. 
The  carbonic  acid  is  probably  absorbed  by  the 
flaids  in  the  cells  of  the  green  or  parenchymatous 
part  of  the  leaf;  and  it  is  irom  this  part  tKat  oxy- 
gen gas  is  produced  during  the  presence  of  light. 
M.  Sennebier  found  that  the  leaf,  from  which  the 
epidermis  was  stripped  off,  continued  to  produce 
oxygen  when  placed  in  water  containing  carbonic 
acid  jras,  and  the  globules  of  air  rose  from  the  de- 
nuded parenchyma;  and  it  is  shown  both  from  the 
experiments  of  Sennebier  and   Woodhouse,  that 
the  leaves  most  abundant  in   parenchymatous 
parts  produce  roost  oxygen  in  water  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid. 

Some  few  plants*  will  vegetate  in  an  artificial 
atrodsphere,  eonsisdng  principally  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  many  will  grow  lor  some  time  in  air 
containing  fVom  one-half  to  one-third;  but  they 
are  not  so  healthy  as  when  supplied  with  smaller 
quantities  of  this  elastic  substance. 

PJants  exposed  to  light  have  been  found  to  pro- 
duce oxygen  gas  in  an  elastic  medium  and  in  wa- 
fer containing  no  carbonic  acid  gas;  but  in  quan- 
tities much  smaller  than  when  carbonic  add  gas 
was  present. 

In  the  dark,  no  oxygen  fpsm  is  produced  by 
plants,  whatever  be  the  elastic  medium  to  which 
they  are  exposed;  and  no  carbonic 'acid  absorbed. 
In  most  cases,  on  the  contrary,  oxygen  gas,  if  it 
be  present,  is  absorbed,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
pr(»daced. 

f  n  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  organized  parts  it  is  probable  that  sac- 
charine compounds  are  principally  formed  during 
the  absence  of  light ;  gum,  woody  fibre,  oils,  and 
resins,  during  its  presence ;  and  the  evolution  of 
earhoDie  acid  gas,  or  its  formation  during  the 
night,  may  be  necessary  to  give  greater  solubility 
to  certain  compounds  in  the  plant.  1  once  sus- 
pected that  all  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  produced  by 
plants  in  the  night,  or  in  shade,  might  be  owing 
to  the  decay  of  some  part  of  the  leaf,  or  epider- 
mis; but  the  fecent  experiments  of  Mr.  D.  Ellis 
ate  opposed  to  this  idea;  and  I  found  that  a  per- 
fectly healthy  plant  of  celery,  placed  in  a  given 
portion  of  air  for  a  few  hours  only,  occasioned  a 
production  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  an  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen. 

Some  persons  have  supposed  that  plants  ex- 
poeed  in  the  free  atmosphere  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
sunshine  and  shade,  light  and  darkness,  consume 
more  oxygen  than  they  produce,  and  that  their 
permanent  agency  upon  air  is  simitar  to  that  of 
animals;  and  this  opinion  is  espoused  by  the 
writer  on  the  subject  I  have  just  quoted,  in  his  in- 
genious researches  on  vegetation.  But  all  experi- 
ments brought  forwards  in  favor  of  this  idea,  and 
partieulariy  his  experiments,  have  been  made  un- 
der cireomstanees  unfavorable  to  accumcy  of  re- 
sult. The  plants  have  been  confined  and  supplied 
with  food  in  an  mumtural  manner;  and  the  influ- 

*  I  found  the  Amaria  tenaifolis  to  prodace  oxygen 
in  caiboDic  acid»  which  wu  neariy  pcure. 


ence  of  light  upon  them  has  been  very  much  di- 
minished by  the  nature  of  the  media  through 
which  it  passed.  Plants  confined  in  limited  por- 
tions of  atmospheric- air  soon  become  diseased; 
their  leaves  decay,  and  by  their  decomposition 
they  rapidly  destroy  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  In 
some  of  the  early  experiments  of  Dr.  Priestley, 
belbre  he  was  acquainted  with  the  agency  of  light 
upon  leaves,  air  that  had  supported  combustion 
and  respiration,  was  ibund  purified  by  the  ^wth 
of  plants  when  they  were  exposed  in  it  lor  suc- 
cessive days  and  nights;  and  his  experiments  are 
the  more  unexceptionable,  as  the  plants,  in  many 
of  them,  grew  in  their  natural  states;  and  shoots, 
or  branches  from  them,  only  were  introduced 
through  water  into  the  confined  atmosphere. 

I  have  made  some  few  researches  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  shall  describe  their  results.  On  the 
12th  of  July,  1800,  I  placed  a  turf  four  inches 
square,  clothed  with  grass,  principally  meadow 
fbx-tatl,  and  white  clover,  in  a  porcelain  dish, 
standing  in  a  shallow  tray  filled  with  water;  I  then 
covered  it  with  a  iar  of  flint  glass,  containing  380 
cubical  inches  of  common  air  in  its  natural  state. 
ft  was  exposed  in  a  j^rden,  so  as  to  be  liable  to 
the  same  changes  with  respect  to  light  as  in  the 
common  air.  On  the  20ih  of  July  the  results 
were  examined.  There  was  au  increase  of  the 
volume  of  the  gas,  amounting  to  fifteen  cubical 
inches;  but  the  temperature  had  changed  from 
640  to  7P ;  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  on  the  12th  had  been  equal  to  the  support 
of  80.1  inches  of  mercury,  was  now  eaual  to  that 
of  80.2.  Some  of  the  leaves  of  the  white  clove^ 
and  of  the  fox-tail  were  yellow,  and  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  grass  less  healthy  than  when 
it  was  first  introdtwed.  A  cubical  inch  of  the 
gas,  agitated  in  lime-water,  gave  a  slight  turbid- 
ness  to  the  water;  and  the  absorption  was  not 
quite  j^  of  its  volume:  100  parts  of  the  residual 
^s  exposed  to  a  solution  of  green  sulphate  of 
iron,  impregnated  with  nitrous  gas,  a  substance 
which  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  from  air,  occasion- 
ed a  diminution  to  80  parts;  100  parts  of  the  air 
of  the  garden  occasioned  a  diminution  to  79  parts. 

If  the  results  of  this  experiment  be  calculated 
upon,  it  will  appear  that  the  air  had  been  slightly 
deteriorated  by  the  action  of  the  grasses.  But 
the  weather  was  unusually  cloudy  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  experiment;  the  planu  had  not  been 
supplied  in  a  natural  manner  with  carbonic  acid 
gas;  and  the  quantity  formed  during  the  nighty 
and  by  the  action  of  the  faded  leaves,  must  have 
been  partly  dissolved  by  the  water;  and  that  this 
was  actually  the  case,  I  proved  by  pouring  iime^ 
water  into  the  water,  when  an  immediate  precipio 
tat  ion  was  occasioned.  The  increase  of  azote  I 
am  inclined  to  attribute  to  common  air  disengaged 
from  the  water. 

The  following  experiment  1  consider  as  con- 
ducted under  circumstances  more  analogous  to 
those  existing  in  nature,  A  turf  four  inches 
square,  from  an  irrigated  meadow,  clothed  with 
common  meadow  grass,  meadow  fox-tail  grasfi 
arid  vemai  meadow  grass,  was  plaeed  in  a  porce- 
lain dish,  which  swam  on  the  surface  of  water 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  A  vessel  of 
thin  flint  ^asd,  of  the  capacity  of  280  cubical 
inches,  having  a  funnel  furnished  with  a  stop-cock 
mserted  in  the  top,  was  made  to  cover  the  grass; 
and  the  apparatus  was  exposed  in  an  open  place; 
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n  smalt  quantity  of  water  waa  daily  sapplied  to 
llie  mtn  by  means  of  the  stop-cock.*  Every 
day  Hfcewise  a  certain  quantity  of  water  was  re- 
moved by  a  syphon,  and  water  saturated  with  car- 
lionic  acid  gas  was  supplied  in  its  place;  so  that  it 
may  be  presumed  that  a  small  quaniitv  of  carbonic 
ncid  gas  was  constantly  present  in  the  receiver. 
On  the  7th  of  July,  1807,  the  firat  day  of  the  ex- 
periment, the  weather  was  cloudy  in  the  mominff, 
but  fine  in  the  afternoon;  the  thermometer  at  67, 
the  barometer  80.2:  towiirds  the  eveninjor  of  this 
day  aslight  increase  of  the  fras  was  perceived:  the 
next  three  days  were  bright;  but  in  the  morning 
of  the  11th  the  sky  was  clouded;  a  consideiable 
increase  of  the  volume  of  the  gas  was  now  ob- 
served: the  12ih  was  cloudy,  with  gleams  of  sun- 
shine; there  was  still  an  increase,  but  less  than  in 
the  bright  days:  the  It^th  was  bright.  About 
nine  oVloek  a.  m.  on  the  14th,  the  receiver  was 
quite  full;  and  considering  the  original  quantity  in 
tne  iar,  it  must  have  been  incivased  by  at  least  30 
cubical  inches  of  elastic  fluid:  at  times  during  this 
day  globules  of  gas  escaped.  At  ten  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  15th,  I  examined  a  portion  of  the  gas; 
it  contained  less  than  3V  of  carbonic  acid  gas;  100 
parts  of  it  exposed  to  the  impregnated  solution 
left  only  75  parts;  so  tKat  the  air  was  four  per 
eent.  purer  than  the  air  of  the  atmosphere. 

I  shall  detail  another  similar  experiment  made 
with  equally  decisive  results.  A  shoot  from  a 
irine,  having  three  healthy  leaves  belonging  to  it, 
attached  to  its  parent  tree,  was  bent  so  as  to  be 
fflaced  under  the  receiver  which  had  been  used  in 
<he  last  experiment;  the  water  confining  the  cora- 
tDon  air  wm  kept  in  the  same  manner  impreg- 
nated with  carlMttic  acid  gas:  the  experiment  was 
carried  on  from  August  6th,  till  August  14th, 
ISCTT;  dunnff  this  time,  though  the  weather  had 
been  generally  dooded,  and  there  had  been  some 
rain,  the  volame  of  elastic  fluid  continued  to  in- 
crease. Its  quality  was  examined  on  the  morning 
of  the  15th;  it  contained  ^  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  100  parti  of  it  afibrded'23.5  of  oxygen  gas. 

These  fkcts  confirm  the  popular  opinion,  that 
when  the  leaves  of  vegetables  perform  their  healthy 
functions,  they  tend  to  purify  the  atmosphere  in  the 
common  variations  of  weather,  and  changes  from 
light  to  darkness. 

In  germination,  and  at  the  time  of  the  decay  of 
the  leaf^  oxygen  mtist  be  absorbed ;  but  when  it 
is  considered  how  large  a  pan  of  thesurfaceof  the 
earth  is  clothed  with  perennial  grasses,  and  that 
half  of  the  globe  is  always  exposed  to  the  solar 
light  it  appeara  by  flir  the  most  probable  opinion, 
that  more  oxygen  is  produced  than  consumed 
during  the  process  of  vegetation;  and  that  it  is  this 
circumstance  which  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
uniformity  of  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere. 

Animals  produce  no  oxypen  gas  during  the  ex- 
eroiee  of  any  of  their  functions,  and  they  are  con- 
stantly consuming  it;  but  the  extent  of  the  animal, 
compared  to  that  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  very 
small ;  and  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  pro- 
duced in  respiration,  and  in  various  processes  of 
combustion  and  fermentation,  bears  a  proportion 
extremely  minute  to  the  whole  volume  of  the  at- 
mosphere: if^  every  plant  during  the  progress  of  its 
life  makes  a  very  small  addition  of  oxy^ien  to  the 
air,  and  occasions  a  very  smaH  consumption  of  car- 

*  See  Fig.  17. 


bonic  acid,  the  efiect  may  be  conceived  adequate 
to  the  wants  of  nature. 

It  may  occur  as  an  objection  to  these  \'iews, 
that  if  the  leaves  of  plants  purify  the  atmosphere, 
towards  the  end  of  autumn,  and  through  the  winter, 
and  eariy  spring,  the  air  in  our  climates  must  be- 
come impure,  the  oxygen  in  it  diminisb,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  increase,  which  is  not  the  case ; 
but  there  is  a  very  satisfactory  answer  to  this  ob- 
jection. The  difllerent  parts  of  f  he  atmosphere  are 
constantly  mixed  together  by  winds,  which,  when 
they  are  strong,  move  at  the  rate  of  from  60  to 
100  miles  in  an  hour.  In  our  winter,  the  south- 
west gales  convey  air  which  has  been  purifi^  by 
the  vast  forests  and  savannahs  of  Sooth  Aroerics, 
and  which  passing  over  the  ocean,  arrives  in  an 
uncontaminated  state.  The  storms  and  tempests 
which  oflen  occur  at  the  beginning,  and  towards 
the  middle  of  our  winter,  and  which  generally  blow 
from  the  same  quarter  of  the  globe,  have  a  sfuutaiy 
influence.  By  constant  agitation  and  motion,  the 
equilibrium  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  preserved;  it  is  fitted  for  the  purposes 
of  life ;  and  those  events  which  the  superstitious 
formeriy  refonned  to  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  or  the 
agency  of  evil  spirits,  and  in  which  they  saw  only 
disorder  and  confusion,  are  demonstrated,  by 
science,  to  be  ministrations  of  Divine  Inlelligeoce, 
and  connected  with  the  order  and  harmony  of  our 
system. 

1  have  reasoned,  in  a  former  part  of  this  lecture, 
afirainst  the  close  analogy  which  some  perrons 
have  assumed  between  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
and  the  formation^of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  germi- 
nation, and  in  the  respiration  of  the  foetus.  Simi- 
lar arguments  will  apply  against  the  purauit  of 
this  analogy,  between  the  functions  of  the  leaves 
of  the  adult  plant,  and  those  of  the  lungs  of  the 
adult  animal.  Plants  grow  vigorously  only  when 
supplied  with  light;  and  most  species  die  if  de- 
prived of  it.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  prrv. 
duction  of  oxyi^en  from  the  leaf^  which  is  known 
to  be  connects  with  its  natural  color,  is  the  exer- 
tion of  a  diseased  function,  or  that  it  can  acquire 
carbon  in  the  day-time,  when  it  is  in  most  vigor- 
ous growth,  when  the  sap  is  risinir,  when  ail  its 
powers  of  obtaining  nourishment  nre  exerted, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  off  a^in  in  the 
niirht,  when  its  leaves  are  closed,  when  the  mo- 
tion of  the  sap  is  imperfect,  and  when  it  is  in  a 
state  approaching  to  that  of  quiescence.  Many 
plants  that  grow  upon  rocks,  or  soils,  containing 
no  carbonic  matter,  can  only  be  supposed  to  ac- 
quire their  charcoal  from  the  carbonic  acid  ffas  in 
(he  atmosphere;  and  the  leaf  may  be  considered 
at  the  same  time  as  an  organ  of  absorption,  and 
an  or^an  in  which  the  sap  may  undergo  different 
chemical  changes. 

When  pure  water  only  is  absorbed  by  the  roots 
of  plants,  the  fluid,  in  passing  into  the  leaves,  will 
probably  have  greater  power  to  absorb  carbonic 
acid  from  the  atmosphere.  When  the  water  is 
saturated  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  some  of  this  sub- 
stance, even  in  the  sunshine^  may  lie  jnven  off  by 
the  leaves ;  but  a  part  of  it  likewise  will  be  always 
decomposed,  which  has  been  proved  by  the  expe- 
riments of  M.  Sennebier. 

When  the  fluid  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants 
contains  much  carbonaceous  matter,  it  is  prot>able 
that  plants  may  give  ofi  carbonic  acid  from  their 
leaves  even  in  the  sunshine.    In  short,  the  fuoc- 
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lion  of  the  leaf  mast  vary  according  to  the  com- 
poeition  of  the  sap  passing  through  it.  and  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  products  which  are  ibrm- 
ed  from  it.  When  sugar  is  to  be  produced,  as  in 
early  spring  at  the  lime  of  the  deveiopement  of 
buds  and  flowers,  it  is  probable  that  less  oxygen 
will  be  given  off  than  at  the  time  of  the  ripening 
of  the  seed,  when  starch,  or  ^ums,  or  oils,  are 
formed ;  and  the  process  of  ripening  the  seed 
usually  takes  place  when  the  agency  of  the  solar 
light  IB  most  intense.  When  the  acid  juices  of 
fruits  become  saccharine  in  the  natural  process  of 
vegetation,  more  oxygen,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  must  be  given  off,  or  newly  combined, 
than  at  other  times ;  for,  as  it  was  shown  in  the 
third  lecture,  all  the  vegetable  acids  contain  more 
oxygen  than  sugar.  It  appears  probable,  that  in 
acme  cases  in  which  oily  and  resinous  bodies  are 
formed  in  vegetation,  water  may  be  decomposed  j 
its  oxygen  set  free,  and  its  hydrogen  absorbed. 

Mr.  Berard,  of  Montpellier,  has  shown  that 
fruits  in  ripening  convert  the  oxygen  oi  the  air 
into  carbonic  acid ;  and  that  the  process  of  ripen- 
ing may  be  suspended  by  the  exclusion  ol'  the 
fruit  from  oxygen  gas,  and  that  it  will  go  on  again 
after  a  certain  interval  of  time.  Unripe  peaches, 
plums,  and  apricots,  may  be  preserved  in  close 
t>ottle8,  filled  with  air  deprived  of  oxygen,  fox 
from  twenty  days  to  a  month ;  and  pears  and  ap- 
ples about  three  months,  when  they  will  al\er- 
ward  ripen  perfectly  by  exposure  to  air. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  some  plants 
prodace  oxygen  in  pure  water.  Dr.  Ingenhousz 
found  this  to  be  the  case  with  species  of  the  con- 
ferva?. I  have  tried  the  leaves  of  many  plants, 
particularly  those  that  produce  volatile  oils.  iV hen 
each  leaves  are  exposed  in  water  saturated  with 
oxygen  gas,  oxygen  is  given  off  in  the  solar  light ; 
but  the  quantity  is  very  small,  and  always  limiled ; 
nor  have  I  been  able  to  ascertain  with  certainty 
whether  the  vegetative  powers  of  the  leaf  were 
concerned  in  the  operation,  though  it  seems  pro- 
bable. I  obtained  a  considerable  quantity  of  oxy- 
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gen  in  an  experiment  made  fifteen  years  ago,  in 
which  vine  leaves  were  exposed  to  pare  water ;  but 
on  repeating  the  trials  oflen  since,  the  quantities 
have  always  been  very  much  smaller.  I  am  igno- 
rant whether  this  difference  is  owing  to  the  peculiar 
state  of  the  leaves,  or  to  some  confervee  which 
might  have  adhered  to  the  vessel,  or  to  other 
sources  of  fallacy. 

The  most  important  and  most  common  products 
of  vegetables,  mucilage,  starcrh,  sugar,  and  woody 
fibre,  are  composed  of  water,  or  the  elements  of 
water  in  their  due  proportion,  and  charcoal ;  and 
these,  or  some  of  them,  exist  in  all  plants :  and  the 
decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  combina- 
tion of^ water  in  vegetable  structures,  are  processes 
which  must  occur  almost  universally. 

When  glutinous  and  albuminous  substances  ex- 
ist in  plants,  the  azote  they  contain  may  be  sus- 
pected to  be  derived  from  the  atmosphere :  but  po 
experiments  have  been  made  which  prove  this; 
they  might  easily  be  instituted  upon  mushrooms 
and  funguses. 

In  cases  in  which  buds  are  fonned,  or  shoots 
thrown  forth  from  roots,  oxygen  appears  to  be 
uniformly  absorbed,  as  in  the  germination  of  seeds. 
I  exposed  a  small  potato,  moistened  with  com- 
mon water,  to  24  cubical  inches  of  atmospherical 
air,  at  a  temperature  of  69"^.  It  began  to  throw 
forth  a  shoot  on  the  third  day ;  when  it  was  half 
an  inch  long  I  examined  the  air ;  nearly  a  cubical 
inch  of  oxygen  was  absorbed,  and  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  cubical  inch  of  carbonic  acid  formed. 
The  juices  in  a  shoot  separated  from  the  potato 
had  a  sweet  taste ;  and  the  absorption  of  oxygen, 
and  the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  were  proba- 
bly connected  with  the  conversion  of  a  portion  of 
starch  into  sugar.  When  potatoes  that  have  been 
frozen  are  thawed,  they  become  sweet ;  probably 
oxygen  is  absorbed  in  this  process;  if^  so,  the 
change  may  be  prevented  by  thawing  them  out  of 
the  contact  of  air;  under  water,  for  instance,  that 
has  been  recently  boiled. 

In  the  tillering  of  corn,  that  is,  the  production 
of  new  stalks  round  the  onginal  plume,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  oxygen  must  be  ab- 
sorbed ;  for  the  stalk  at  which  the  tillering  takes 
place  always  contains  sugar,  and  the  shoots  arise 
tirom  a  part  deprived  of  lisht.  The  drill  husband- 
ry favors  this  process ;  for  loopc  earth  is  thrown 
by  hoing  round  the  stalks:  they  are  preserved 
from  light,  and  yet  supplied  with  oxygen.  I  have 
counted  from  40  to  120  stalks  produced  from  a 
grain  of  wheat,  in  a  moderately  good  crop  of  drill- 
ed wheat.  And  we  are  informed  by  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  in  1660,  that  there  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  at  Paris,  a 
plant  of  bariey,  which  they,  at  that  time,  kept  by 
them  as  a  curiosity,  and  which  consisted  of  249 
stalks  springing  from  one  root,  or  grain ;  and  in 
which  they  counted  above  18,000  grains  or  seeds 
of  barley. 

The  great  increase  which  takes  pl^ce  in  the 
transplantation  of*  wheat  depends  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  each  layer  thrown  out  in  tillering 
may  be  removed,  and  treated  as  a  distinct  plant. 
In  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  Iviji.  pase 
203,  the  following  statement  may  be  found  :  Mr. 
C.  Miller,  of  Cambridge,  sowed  pome  wheat  on 
the  2d  of  June,  1766  ;  and  on  the  8th  of  August, 
a  plant  was  taken  and  separated  into  18  parts, 
and  replanted  ;  these  plants  were  again  taken  up, 
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/ud  divided  in  the  iDontht  of  September  and  Oc- 
tober, and  planted  separately  to  stand  the  winter, 
which  division  produced  67  plants.  They  were 
«^ain  taken  up  in  March  and  April,  and  produced 
SQO  plants :  the  number  of  ears  thus  formed  Irom 
one  grain  of  wheat  was  21,109,  which  gave  three 
.pecks  and  thiee  qimriers  of  corn  that  weighed 
47  Ibff.  7  oz.,  and  (hat  were  estimated  at  576,>>40 
.grains. 

It  is  evident  from  (he  statements  just  given, 
.that  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  juices  of 
the  leaf*  by  the  action  of  the  solar  light,  must  tend 
to  increase  the  proportion  of  inflammable  matter 
to  their  other  oonntituent  parts.  And  the  leaves  of 
the  plants  that  grow  in  darkness  or  in  shady  places 
are  uniformJy  pale  ;  their  juices  are  watery  and 
4«ccharine,  and  they  do  not  afford  oils  or  resinous 
•obstanccs.  I  shall  detail  an  experiment  on  this 
(flubject 

.  I  took  an  equal  weight,  400  grains,  of  the  leaves 
%£  two  plants  of  endive ;  one  bright  green,  which 
had  grown  fully  exposed  to  light,  and  the  other 
Almost  while,  which  had  been  secluded  from 
light  by  being  covered  with  a  box ;  after  being 
.both  acted  upon  for  some  time  by  boiling  water, 
•in  the  state  of  pulp,  the  undissolved  matter  was 
dried,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  warm  alcohol. 
The  matter  from  the  green  leaves  gave  it  a  tinsre 
iOf  olive ;  that  from  the  pale  leaves  did  not  alter  itP 
oolor.  Scarcely  any  solid  matter  was  produced 
by  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  that  had  been  di- 
^eated  on  the  pale  leaves  :  whereas,  by  the  eva- 
poratioo  of  that  iirom  the  green  leaves  a  consider- 
.able  residuum  was  obtained  ;  five  grains  of  which 
were  separated  from  the  vessel  in  which  the  eva- 
iporation  was  carried  on  ;  they  burnt  with  flame, 
and  appeared  partly  matter  analogous  to  reeln  : 
43  grains  of  woody  fibre  were  obtained  from  the 
green  leaves,  and  only  31  from  the  pale  leaves. 

it  haa  been  mentioned  in  the  third  lecture,  that 
the  aap  probably,  in  common  cases,  descends 
from  the  leaves  into  the  bark ;  the  bark  is  usually 
'00  loose  in  its  texture,  that  the  atmosphere  may 
possibly  act  upon  it  in  the  cortical  layers  ;  but  the 
changes  taking  place  in  the  leaves  appear  auflici- 
'4dUt  to  explain  dhe  difference  between  the  products 
lobiaiaed  fnMn  the  bark  and  from  the  albuivuni ; 
tibie  first  of  which  contains  more  earbonaceous 
«aaM«rrthftfl  the  last. 

When  the  similarity  of  the  etemeoto  of  difibi^nt 
vagetable  products  is  consideared  according  to  the 
v\»\9W  given  in  the  third  lecture,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
icntFe  how  the  different  organized  parte  may  be 
tfyn»eA  from  the  same  sap,  acoording  to  the  man- 
'iier  in  which  it  is  acted  on  by  heat  light,  and  lur. 
By  the  absti action  of  oxygen,  the  difforeet  inflam- 
Qiabie  products,  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  resins,  oaro- 
{phor,  woody  fibre,  Ilg.,  may  be  prodneed  from 
taatscharine  or  mucilaginous  fluids ;  and  by  the  ab- 
straction of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  starch,  sugar, 
the  different  vegetable  acids  and  substances  solu- 
ble in  water,  may  be  foivaed  with  highly  comfous- 
lible  and  insoluble  sabslances.  £veo  the  limpid 
volatile  oils  which  convey  the  fragrance  of  tlie 
•flower,  GOiisist  of  diffepent  proportions  of  the  same 
essential  elements  as  the  dense  woody^ fibre ;  and 
Jieth  are  formed  by  different  changes  in  the  same 
organs,  from  the  same  matertals,  and  at  the  same 
•time. 

M.  Vauquelin  hae  lately  attempted  to  estimate 
the  chemical  ehangea  tMog  place  ia  vegetation, 


by  analyzing  some  of  the  organized  pane  of  (be 
horse-chestnut  m  iheir  diflereni  f^tages  of  growth. 
He  (bund  in  the  buds  collected,  Alarrh  7]  lS}2j 
tanning  principle,  and  albuminous  matter  caf  able 
of  being  obtained  separately,  but,  when  obtained, 
combining  with  each  other.  In  the  scales  sur- 
rounding the  buds,  he  fisund  the  tanning  princi- 
ple, a  little  saccharine*  matter,  rpFin,  and  a  fixed 
oil.  In  the  leaves  fully  developed,  he  diatovered 
the  same  principles  as  in  the  buds ;  and  in  addi- 
tion, a  peculiar  green  resinous  rnattcr.  The  to- 
tals of  the  flower  yielded  a  yellowish  resin,  sar- 
charine  matter,  albuminous  matter,  and  a  hule 
wax:  the  stamiua  afibrded  sugar,  resin,  aixi 
tannin. 

The  young  chestnuts  examined  immediately  aA 
ter  their  formation,  afforded  a  large  quantity  of  a 
matter  which  appeared  to  be  a  combination  of  al- 
buminous matter  and  tannin.  All  the  parts  of  tbe 
plant  aflbrded  saline  combinations  of  the  ^ceik 
and  phosphoric  acids. 

M.  Vauquelin  could  not  obtain  a  suflksect 
quantity  of  the  sap  of  the  horse-chestnut  fbrei- 
amination,  a  circumstance  much  io  be  regretted ; 
and  he  has  not  stated  the  relative  quantities  of 
the  different  substances  in  the  buds,  leaves,  fioir- 
ers,  and  seeds.  It  is  probable,  however,  from  bis 
unfinished  details,  that  the  quantity  of  resiooiB 
matter  is  increased  in  tbe  leaf,  and  that  ibe  while 
fibrous  pulp  of  the  chestnut  is  formed  by  the  mu- 
tual action  of  albuminous  and  astringent  mailer, 
whwh  probably  are  supplied  by  difierent  cetts  or 
vessels.  I  have  already  mentiooed  that  tbe  cam- 
bmm,  from  which  the  new  parts  in  ibe  tnmk  anJ 
branches  appear  to  be  formed,  prolmhly  owes  its 
power  of  consolidation  to  the  mixture  of  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  sap  ,  one  of  which  fbws  upwards 
from  the  roots,  and  the  other  of  which  probably 
descends  £rom  the  leaves.  I  attempted,  in  May, 
}804,  at  the  time  the  cambium  was  tboaing  in  the 
oak,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  notion  erf*  tlie 
sap  of  the  albomum  upon  the  juices  of  the  hark. 
By  perfbraling  the  albamura  in  a  yonog  oak,  and 
applying  an  ^chausting  syringe  lo  tbe  apenuie,  I 
easily  drew  out  a  small  quantity  of  sap.  i  coiild 
not,  nowBver,  in  the  same  way  obtain  sap  fimn 
the  bark.  I  was  obliged  to  reour  to  the  solutioo  oC 
its  principles  in  water,  by  in&sing  a  small  quan- 
tity of  Hresh  bark  in  wann  waler;  the  fiouid  ob- 
tained in  this- way  wan  highly-  oobred  and  astrin- 
gent; and  produced  an  immediate  precipitate  in 
the  al burnous  sap,  the  taste  ef  which  svas  sireet- 
ish,  Bdui  sU^htly  antringent,  and  which  was  ooior- 

loSR. 

The  increase  of  trees  and  plants  most  depend 


upon  the  quantity  of  sap  which  passes  into  their 
organs ;  upon  the  quality  of  this  sap ;  and  en  ite 
modification  by  the  prindipiesof  the  atasosphere. 
Water,  as  it  is  the  vehicle  of  the  murisluoeBt  of 
the  plant,  is  the  substance  prineipally  grrea  off  by 
the  leaves.  Dr.  Hsdcs  foaad  tbat  a  sanAovrar,  in 
one  day  of  twelve  hours,  transpired  by  its  leases 
one  poand  fourteen  oonees  of  vrater,  all  of  which 
must  have  been  imbibed  by  its  roots. 

The  powets  which  cause  the  ascent  of  the  sap 
have  been  slightly  totiched  upon  iu  the  second 
and  third  lectures.  The  roots  imbibe  fluidB  fltsn 
the  soil  by  capillary  attraction  ;  but  this  power 
alone  is  insufiicieat  to  aceonnt  for  the  rapid  deva- 
tion  of  the  sap  into  tbe  leaves.  Thia  is  lolly 
proved  by  the  IbUowmg  fact,  detailed  by  Dr. 
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Hale?,  vol.  i.  of  the  Vegetable  Statics,  page  114: 
A  vine  branch,  (bur  or  five  years  olJ,  was  cut 
through,  and  a  glass  tube  carefully  attached  to  it ; 
this  lube  was  bent  as  asyphon,  and  filled  with 
quicksilver  ;  so  that  the  force  of  the  ascending  sap 
could  be  rtieasured  by  its  efiect  in  elevating  the 
quicksilver.  In  a  few  days  it  was  found  that  the 
sap  bad  been  propelled  forwards  with  so  much 
force  as  to  raise  the  quicksilver  to  38  inches, 
which  is  a  force  considerably  superior  t^  that  of 
the  usual  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Capillary 
attraction  can  only  be  exerted  by  the  surfaces  of 
small  vessels,  and  can  never  raise  a  fluid  into 
tubes  above  the  vessels  themselves. 

i  referred,  in  the  bet;inning  of  the  third  lecture, 
to  Mr.  Knight's  opinion,  that  the  contractions 
and  expansions  of  the'silvergi'ain  in  the  alburnum 
are  the  moat  eflicient  cause  of  the  ascent  of  the 
fluids  contained  in  its  pores  and  vessels.  The 
views  of  this  excellent  physiologist  are  rendered 
extremely  probable  by  the  facts  he  has  brought 
forward  in  support  of  them.  Mr.  Knight  found 
that  a  very  small  increase  of  temperature  was 
sufficient  to  cause  the  fibres  of  the  silver  grain  to 
separate  from  each  other,  and  that  a  very  slight 
diminution  of  heat  produced  their  contraction. 
The  sap  rises  mo«t  vigorously  in  spring  and  au- 
tumn, at  the  time  the  temperature  is  variable ;  and 
if  it  be  supposed  that,  in  expanding  and  contract- 
ing, the  elastic  fibres  of  the  Pilver  grain  exercise  a 
pressure  upon  the  cells  and  Uibes  conlainintr  the 
fluid  absorbed  by  the  capillary  attraction  of  the 
roots,  this  fluid  must  constantly  move  upwards  to- 
wards the  points  wher<^  a  supply  is  needed. 

The  experiments  of  Montgolfier,  the  celebrated 
inventor  of  the  balloon,  have  s>hown  that  water 
may  be  raised  almost  to  ah  indefinite  hei^rht  by  a 
very  small  force,  provided  its  pressure  be  taken  off 
by  continued  divisions  in  the  column  of  fluid. 
This  principle,  there  is  great  reapon  to  suppose, 
must  operate  in  assist ing  the  ascent  of  the  sap  in 
the  cells  and  vessels  of  plants  which  have  no  rec* 
tilineal  communication,  and  which  every  where 
oppose  obstacles  to  the  perpendicular  pressure  of 
the  sap. 

The  changes  taking  place  in  the  leavies  and 
bu^s,  and  the  de^rree  of  their  power  of  trani^pira- 
tion,  must  be  intimately  connected  likewise  with 
the  motion  of  the  sap  upwards.  This  is  shown 
by  several  experiments  of  Dr.  Hales. 

A  branch  from  an  apple-tree  was  separated  and 
introduced  mto  water;  and  connected  with  a  mer- 
curial ^auge.  When  the  leaves  were  upon  it,  it 
raised  the  mercury  by  the  force  of  the  ascendme 
juices  to  lour  inches;  but  a  similar  branch,  frDm 
which  the  leaves  were  removed,  scarcely  raised  it 
a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

Those  trees,  likewise,  whose  leaves  are  solt  and 
of  a  spongy  texture,  and  porous  at  their  upper 
surfaces,  displayed  by  far  the  greatest  powers  with 
reoMrd  to  the  elevation  of  the  sap. 

The  same  accurate  phitesopher  whom  I  hove 
just  quoted  found  t  halt  he  pear,  quince,  cherry, 
walnut,  peach,  gooseberry,  water-elder,  and  syca- 
more, which  have  all  soft  and  unvarnished  leaves, 
raised  the  mercury  under  favorable  circumsiances 
from  three  to  six  inches.  Whereas  the  elm,  oak, 
chestnut,  hazel^  sallaw,  and  ash,  which  have  firm- 
er and  more  glossy  leaves,  raised  the  mercury  ody 
from,  one  to  two  inches..  And  the  everg»reens,  and 
trees  bearing  varnished  leaves,  scarcely  at'  all' af- 


fected it ;  particularly  the  laurel  and  the  laui^s- 
tinus. 

It  will  be  proper  to  mention  the  facts  which 
show  that  in  many  cases  fluids  descend  through 
the  bark.  Mr.  Knight  has  shown,  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  that  long  strips  of  bark, 
every  where  detached  from  the  alburnum  of  the 
tree,  except  at  their  upper  ends,  deposited  a«< 
much  alburnum  as  tbey  could  have  done,  if  they 
had  retained  their  natural  position.  In  these 
cases,  the  sap  must  have  descended  through  the 
bark  wholly. 

M.  Baisse  placed  branches  of  difierent  trees  in 
an  infusion  of^  madder,  and  kept  them  there  for  a 
long  time.  He  found,  in  all  cases,  that  the  wood 
became  red  before  the  bark;  and  that  the  bark 
began  to  receive  no  tiosre  till  the  whole  of  the 
wood  was  colored,  and  till  the  leaves  were  afiect- 
ed;  and  that  the  coloring  matter  first  appeared 
above,  in  the  bark  immediately  in  contact  with  the 
leaves. 

Similar  experiments  were  made  by  M.  Bonnet,- 
and  with  analogous  results,  though  not  so  perfectly* 
distinct  as  those  of  M.  Baisse. 

Du  Hamel  found,  that  in  difierent  species  of 
the  pine  and  other  trees,  when  strips  of  bark  wifref 
removed,  the  upper  part  of  the  wound  only  emitted 
fluid,  whilst  the  lower  part  remained  dry. 

This  may  likewise  be  observed  in  the  sammer 
in  fruit  trees,  when  the  bark  is  wounded,  the  al- 
burnum remaining  untouched. 

The  motion  of  the  sap  through  the  bark  seema* 
principally  to  depend  upon  gravitation.     WhefC' 
the  watery  panicles  have  been  cor.siderably  die^- 
pared  by  the  transpiring  functions  of  the  learee, 
and  the  mucilaginous,  inflammable,  and  astrin- 
gent constituents,  increased  by  the  agency  of  heat, 
light,  and  air,  the  coiitimied  impulse  upwardr 
from  the  alburnum  forees  the  remaining  iaB|[>is- 
sated  fluid  into  the  cortical  vessels,  which  receivef 
no  other  supply.    In  these,  from  its  weight,  ire ' 
naturel  tendency  roust  be  to  descend;  and  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  descent  must  depend  upon  the  gene* 
ral  consumption  of  the  fluids  of  the  bark  in  the 
living  processes  of  vegetation;  for  there  is  e^try' 
reason  to  believe  that  no  fluid  passes  into  the' soil 
through  the  roofs;  and  it  is  impossible  to  concer^e 
a  free  lateral  communication  between  the  absorb^ 
ent  vessels  of  the  alburnum  in  the  roofs,  and  the 
transporting  or  caErrying  vessels  of  the  bark;  for  If 
such  a  communication  existed,  there  is  no  rea^l^n 
why  the  sap  shoufd  not  rise  through  the  bark'fts ' 
well  as  through  theaiboroajn;  for  the'^sanfe  phy-t 
BKnl  powers  would  then  operate  upon  both. 

Some  authors  have  supposed  that  the  sap  rises' 
in  the  alburnum,  and  descends  througfi  the  batir; 
irt  consequendo  of  a  power  similar  to  that  which 
produces  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  animalp;  a 
force  analogou»  to  the  muscular  force  in  the  sides 
of  the  vessels. 

This  analogy  has,  however,  in  general,  been 
too  much  insisted  upon  and  too  loosely  sf^^pd; 
there  are  undoubtedly  resemblances  more  or  1«»ps 
remote  in  every  part  of  created  nature;  but  the 
irritability  of  the  muscular  fibre  in  animnls  and  the 
contractibility  of  the  vascular  system  in  plants ' 
appetir  to  depend  upon  entirely  difllsrent  cafiseil. 

In  crvstallizttiioD,  or  th^  regiHararrangdfti'eAt  of 
lno^s;anic  substances,  there'  is  a  eotmtmft  increase . 
of  matter  from  the  njttractrotr  and  jurxia'pcA^ifion  of 
like  puiB'6i  ankcxxltii:   In'  vegetatloit  a  germ  ex- 
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pands  by  the  aivimilation  of  a  variety  of  new  ali- 
ments, and  bv  powera  entirely  difierent  from  those 
of  common  fnorjOfanic  matter;  but  ihere  eeems  to 
be  no  eyvtem  ol  nervef.  as  in  animals,  which  is 
eoKntial  to  irritability.  We  know  so  tittle  of  the 
refioed  powers  and  properties  of  matter,  that  we 
can  give  little  more  than  vague  hypotheses  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  movement  of  the  fluids  in  the  ve- 
getable cells  or  tubes;  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to 
allow  common  material  aj^nts  a  much  greater 
share  in  producing  this  phenomenon,  than  they 
exercise  in  animal  life. 

Whoever  will  peruse  any  considerable  part  of 
the  Vegetable  Statics  of  Hales,  must  receive  a 
deep  impression  of  the  dependence  of  the  motion 
of  the  sap  upon  physical  causes.  In  the  same 
tree,  this  sajsaeious  person  observed  that  in  a  cold 
cloudy  morning,  when  no  sap  ascended,  a  sudden 
change  was  produced  by  a  gleam  of  sunshine  of 
half  an  hour,  and  a  vigorous  motion  of  the  fluid. 
The  alteration  of  the  wind  from  south  to  the  north 
immediately  checked  the  effect.  On  the  coming 
on  of  a  cold  afternoon  aAer  a  hot  day,  the  sap 
that  had  been  rising  began  to  lall.  A  warm 
shower  and  a  aieet  storm  produced  opposite  ef- 
fects. 

Many  of  his  observations  likewise  show  that 
the  different  powers  which  act  on  the  adult  ti^ee, 
produce  different  effects  at  different  seasons. 

Thus,  in  the  early  spring,  before  the  buds  ex- 
pand, the  variations  of  the  temperature,  and 
changes  of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  with  re- 
gard to  moisture  and  dryness,  exert  their  great  ef- 
fects upon  the  expansions  and  contractions  of  the 
vessels;  and  then  the  tree  is  in  what  is  called  by 
gardeners  its  bleediag  season. 

When  the  leaves  are  fully  expanded,  the  great 
determination  of  the  sap  is  to  these  new  organs. 
And  hence  a  tree  which  emits  sap  copiously  from 
a  wound  whilst  the  buds  are  opening,  will  no 
longer  emit  it  in  summer  when  the  leaves  are  per- 
fect; but  in  the  variable  weather,  towards  the  end 
of  autamn,  when  the  Jeaves  are  falling,  it  will 
affain  possess  the  power  of  bleeding  in  a  very 
slight  degree  in  the  warmest  days:  but  at  no  other 
times. 

In  all  these  circumstances  there  is  nothing  truly 
analogous  to  tlie  irritable  action  of  animal  sys'- 
tems. 

In  animal  systems  the  heart  and  arteries  are  in 
constant  pulsation.  Their  functions  are  unceas- 
ingly perroroned  in  all  climates,  and  in  all  seasons; 
in  winter,  as  well  as  in  spring;  upon  the  arctic 
snows,  and  under  the  tropical  suns.  They  neither 
cease  in  the  periodical  nocturnal  sleep,  common  to 
most  animals;  nor  in  the  long  sleep  of  winter,  pe- 
culiar to  a  few  species.  The  power  is  connected 
with  animation,  is  limited  to  bein^  possessing  the 
means  of  voluntary  locomotion;  it  co-exists  with 
the  first  appearance  of  vitality;  it  disappears  only 
with  the  last  spark  of  life. 

As  the  operation  of  the  different  physical  agents 
upon  the  sap  vessels  of  plantp  ceases,  and  the  fluid 
becomes  quiescent,  the  materials  dissolved  in  it  by 
heat  are  deposited  in  the  ceils  of  the  alburnum ; 
and  in  consequence  of  this  deposition,  a  nutritive 
matter  is  provided  for  the  first  wants  of  the  plant 
in  early  spring,  to  assist  the  opening  of  the  nuds, 
and  their  expansion,  when  the  motion  fbom  the 
want  of  leaves  is  as  yet  feeble. 

This  beattUful  principle  in  the  vegetable  econo- 


my was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Darwin ;  and 
Mr.  Knight  has  given  a  number  of  experimeotal 
elucidations  of  it. 

Mr.  Knight  made  numerous  incisions  into  the 
alburnum  of  the  sycamore  and  the  birch  at  differ- 
ent heights ;  and  in  examining  the  sap  that  flowed 
from  them,  he  found  it  more  sweet  and  mucilagi- 
nous in  proportion  as  the  aperture  from  which  it 
flowed  was  elevated ;  which  he  could  ascribe  to 
no  other  cause  than  to  its  havin<;  dissolved  sugar 
and  mucilage,  which  had  been  stored  up  through 
the  winter. 

He  examined  the  alburnum  in  different  poles  of 
oak  in  the  same  fbrest ;  of  which  some  had  been 
felled  in  winter,  and  others  in  summer  ;  and  he 
always  found  most  poluble  matter  in  the  wood 
felled  in  winter,  and  its  specific  gravity  was  like- 
wise greater. 

In  all  perennial  trees  this  circumstance  fnkes 
place;  and  likewise  in  grasses  and  shrub?.  The 
joints  oC  the  perennial  grasses  contain  more  sac- 
charine and  mucilaginous  matter  in  winter  than 
at  any  other  season  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
the  fiorin  or  ngrostis  alba,  which  atwunds  in 
these  joints,  aflbrds  so  useful  a  winter  food. 

The  roots  of  shrubs  contain  the  largest  qoanriry 
of  nourishing  matter  in  the  depth  of  winter ;  and 
the  bulb  in  all  plants  possessing  it  is  the  rvcc-pia- 
cle  in  which  nourishment  is  hoarded  up  during 
winter. 

In  annual  plants  the  sap  seems  to  be  ru]\y  ex- 
hausted of  all  its  nutritive  matter  by  the  produc- 
tion of  flowers  and  seeds  ;  but  if  pans  of  annua! 
plants,  having  leaves  and  buds,  be  detached  and 
kept,  so  that  the}"^  do  not  expend  themsefveF  by 
aflbrding  blossoms  or  seeds,  the  same  individunl 
life  may  be  preserved  through  many  years.  It 
appears,  therefore,  as  Mr.  Knight  obc«rve«,  to  be 
habit  only,  not  fife,  that  is  annual  in  such  pSant«. 

When  perennial  grasses  are  cropped  very  close 
by  feeding  cattle  late  in  autumn,  it  has  been  ofien 
obeerved  by  farmers  that  they  never  rise  vigorously 
in  the  spring;  and  this  is  owing  to  the  remo\-^l  of 
that  part  of  the  stalk  which  would  have  afibrded 
them  concrete  sap,  their  first  nourishment 

Ship-builders  prefer  for  their  purposes  that  kind 
of  oak  timber  afforded  by  trees  that  have  had  their 
bark  stripped  off  in  spring,  and  which  have  been 
cut  in  the  autumn  or  winter  following.  The  reason 
of  the  superiority  of  this  timber  is,  that  the  con> 
Crete  sap  is  expended  in  the  spring  in  the  sproating 
of  the  leaf;  and  the  circulation  t>eiDg  destro3*ed, 
it  is  not  formed  anew ;  and  the  wood  having  its 
pores  free  from  saccharine  matter,  is  less  liable  to 
undergo  fermentation  from  the  action  of  moisture 
and  air. 

In  perennial  trees  a  new  alburnum,  and  conse- 
quently a  new  system  of  vessels  is  annually  pro- 
duced, and  the  nutriment  for  the  next  year  deposit- 
ed in  them ;  so  that  the  new  buds,  like  the  plume 
of  the  seed,  are  supplied  with  a  reservoir  of  mat- 
ter essential  to  their  first  developement. 

The  old  alburnum  gradually  loses  its  VBffcuIar 
structure,  and,  being  constajitly  pressed  upon  by 
the  expansive  force  of  the  new  fibres,  becomes 
harder,' denser,  and  at  length  becomes  heart- wood; 
and  in  a  certain  time  obeys  the  common  !aws  of 
dead  matter,  decays,  decomposes,  and  it  is  convert- 
ed into  aeriform  and  carbonic  elements;  into  those 
principles  from  which,  it  was  originally  formed. 

The  decay  of  the  heart- wood  seems  to  coneii- 
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tute  the  great  limit  to  the  age  and  size  ol  trees* — 
And  in  young  branches  from  old  treeff,  it  is  much 
more  iiabte  to  decompose  than  in  similar  branches 
from  seedlings.  This  is  likewise  the  case  with 
grafts.  The  rtrH  is  only  nourished  by  the  sap  of 
the  tree  to  which  it  is  transferred ;  its  properties 
are  not  changed  by  it :  the  leaves,  blossoms,  and 
fruits  are  of  the  same  kind  as  if  it  had  vegetated 
upon  its  parent  stock.  The  only  advantage  to  be 
gained  in  this  way,  is  the  affording  to  a  grafl  from 
an  old  tree  a  more  plentiful  and  healthy  food  than 
it  could  have  procured  in  its  natural  state ;  it  is 
rendered  for  a  time  more  vigorous,  and  produces 
fairer  blossoms  and  richer  fruits.  But  it  partakes 
not  merely  of  the  obvious  properties,  but  likewise 
of  the  innrmities  and  disposition  to  old  age  and 
decay  of  the  tree  whence  it  sprung. 

This  seems  to  be  distinctly  shown  by  the  observ- 
ations and  experiments  of  Mr.  Knight.  He  has, 
in  a  number  of  instances,  transferred  the  young 
Rcions  and  healthy  shoots  fi^m  old  esteemea  fruit- 
bearing  trees  to  young  seedlinijs.  They  flourished 
for  (wo  or  thi^e  years;  but  they  soon  became  dis- 
eased and  sickly,  like  their  parent  trees. 

It  is  from  this  cause  that  so  many  of  the  apples 
formerly  celebrated  for  their  taste  and  their  upcs 
in  the  manufticture  of  cider  are  gradually  dete- 
riorating, and  many  will  soon  disappear.  The  red 
Btreak,  and  the  moil,  so  excellent  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  are  now  itfthe  extremest  stage 
of  their  decay;  and  however  carefullv  they  are 
ingrafted,  they  merely  tend  to  muliiply  a  sickly 
and  exhausted  variety.* 

The  tress  possessing  the  firmest  and  the  least 
porous  heart-wood  are  the  longest  in  duration. 

In  genera],  the  quantity  of  charcoal  afforded  by 
woods  offers  a  tolerably  accurate  indication  of 
their  durability:  those  most  abundant  in  charcoal 
and  earthy  matter  are  most  permanent ;  and  those 
that  conrain  the  largest  proportion  of  gaseous  ele- 
ments are  the  most  destructible. 

Amongst  our  own  trees,  the  chestnut  and  the 
oak  are  pre-eminent  as  to  durability;  and  the  chest- 
nut affords  rather  more  carbonaceous  matter  than 
the  oak. 

In  old  Gothic  buildings  these  woods  have  been 
sometimes  mistaken  one  for  the  other ;  but  they 
may  be  easily  known  by  this  circumstance,  that 
the  pores  in  the  alburnum  of  the  oak  are  much 
larger  and  more  thickly  set,  and  are  easily  distin- 
guished ;  whilst  the  pores  in  the  chestnut  require 
glasses  to  be  seen  distinctly. 

In  consequence  of  the  slow  decay  of  the  heart- 
wood  of  the  oak  and  chestnut,  these  trees,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  attain  an  age  which 
cannot  be  much  short  of  1000  years. 

The  beech,  the  ash,  and  the  sycamore,  most 


•  This  opinion  relative  to  the  loss  of  varieties  of 
fruit-bearing  trees  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  M.  De  CandoUe  on  the  subject  of  the  length  of  life 
of  trees]  viz.  that,  exclading  accklents  and  disease,  it 
IS  unlimited.  Much  deference  is  due  to  so  hiij^h  an 
authority ;  and,  assuredly,  the  doctrine  oF  Mr.  £r.i^ht, 
referred  to  above,  should  not  be  received  and  acted  on 
by  practical  men,  unless  clearly  demonstrated  to  be 
true,  because,  if  tabcn  for  granted,  it  will  necessarily 
lead  to  the  neglect  of  old  varieties  of  fruit-trees,  on 
the  idea  that  they  are  in  the  decline  and  decrepitude 
of  age,  and  about  to  die.  Vide  Physiolope  Veg^tal<», 
liv.  4,  chap,  xi.,  where  the  subject  is  most  ingeni- 
ously di8cu88ed.--J.  D. 


likely  never  live  half  as  lonff.  The  duration  of 
the  apple-tree  is  not,  probably,  much  more  than 
200  years;  but  the  pear-tree,  according  to  Mr. 
Knight,  lives  through  double  this  period.  Most 
of  our  best  apnies  are  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
troduced into  Britain  by  a  fruiterer  of  Henrv  the 
Eiffhth,  and  they  are  now  in  a  state  of  old  age. 

The  oak  and  chestnut  decay  much  sooner  in  a 
moipt  situation  than  in  a  dry  and  sandy  soil ;  and 
their  timber  is  less  firm,  l^he  sap  vessels  in  such 
cn$!es  are  more  expanded,  though  less  nourishing 
matter  is  carried  into  them  ;  and  the  general  tex- 
ture of  the  formations  of  wood  necessarily  less 
firm.  Such  wood  splits  more  easily,  and  is  more 
liable  to  be  affected  by  variations  in  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere. 

The  same  trees,  in  general,  are  much  longer- 
lived  in  tli<>  northern  than  in  t.he  southern  cli- 
mates. The  reason  seems  to  be,  that  all  fermen- 
tation and  decomposition  are  checked  by  cold ;  and 
at  very  low  temperatures  both  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble matters  altos^ther  resist  putrefaction :  and  in 
the  northem  winter,  not  only  vegetable  life,  but 
likewise  vegetable  decay,  must  be' at  a  stand. 

The  anti^putrescent  quality  of  cold  climates  is 
fully  illustrated  in  the  instances  of  the  rhinoceros 
and  mammoth,  lately  found  in  Siberia,  entire  be- 
neath the  frozen  soil,  in  which  they  must  probably 
have  existed  from  the  time  of  the  deluge.  I  ex- 
amined a  part  of  the  skin  of  the  mammoth  sent  to 
this  country,  on  which  there  was  some  coarse  hair ; 
it  had  all  the  chemical  characters  ofrecently  dried 
skin. 

Trees  that  crow  in  situations  much  exposed  to 
winds,  have  harder  and  firmer  wood  than  such  as 
are  considerably  sheltered.  The  dense  sap  is  de- 
termined by  the  agitation  of  the  smaller  branches 
to  the  trunk  and  larger  branches,  where  the  new 
alburnum  formed  is  consequently  thick  and  firm. 
Such  trees  abound  in  the  crooked  limbs  fitted  for 
forming  knee-timber,  which  is  necessary  for  joining 
the  decks  and  the  sides  of  ships.  The  gales  in 
elevated  sitnations  gradually  act  so  as  to  give  the 
tree  the  form  best  calculated  to  resist  their  effects. 
And  the  mountain  oak  rises  robust  and  sturdy ; 
fixed  firmly  in  the  soil,  and  able  to  oppose  the  full 
force  of  the  tempest. 

The  decay  of  the  best  varieties  of  fruit-bearing 
trees  which  have  been  distributed  through  the 
counfiy  by  firrans,  is  a  circumstance  of  great  im- 
portance. There  is  no  mode  of  preserving  them ; 
and  no  resource,  except  that  of  raising  new  varie- 
ties by  seeds. 

Where  a  species  has  been  ameliorated  by  cul- 
ture, the  seeds  it  affords,  other  circumstances'being 
similnr,  produce  more  vigorous  and  perfect  plants ; 
and  in  this  way  the  great  improvements  in  the 
nroduction  of  our  fields  and  gardens  seem  to  have 
been  occasioned. 

Wheat  in  its  indigenous  state,  as  a  natural  pro- 
duction of  the  soil,  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
small  iirrass  ;  and  the  case  is  still  more  remarkable 
with  the  apple  and  the  plum.  The  crab  seems  to 
have  been  the  parent  of  all  our  apples.  And  two 
fruits  cnn  scarcely  be  conceived  more  different,  in 
color,  size,  and  appearance,  than  the  wild  plum 
and  the  rich  magnum  bonum. 

The  seeds  of  plants  exalted  by  cultivation  al- 
ways furnish  larffe  and  Improved  varieties;  but 
the  flavor,  and  even  the  color  of  the  fruit,  seems 
to  be  a  matter  ofaccidcnt.  Thus  a  hundred  seeds 
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of  the  golden  tpippin  will  all  pMuce  fine  lar^e- 
leaved  apple  trees,  bearinir  frait  ol*  a  con«iderable 
size ;  but  the  tastes  and  colors  of  the  apples  from 
each  will  be  different,  and  none  wilt  be  the  same 
in  kind  as  those  of  the  pippin  itself.  Some  will 
be  sweet,  some  sour,  some  bitter,  some  mawkish, 
some  aromatic;  some  yellow,  sume  green,  some 
red,  and  some  streaked.  All  the  apples  will,  how- 
ever, be  much  more  perfect  than  (hose  from  the 
seeds  of  a  crab,  which  produce  trees  all  of  the 
name  kind,  and  ail  bearing  gour  and  diminutive 
fruit. 

The  power  of  the  horticulturist  extends  only  to 
the  multt plying  excellent  varieties  by  graflmg. 
Thev  cannot  be  rendered  permanent;  and  the 
good  fruits  at  present  in  our  gardens  are  the  pro- 
duce of  a  few  seedlings,  selected  probably  from 
hundreds  of  thouiiands ;  the  results  of*  great  labor 
and  industry,  and  multiplied  experiments. 

The  larger  and  thicker  the  leaves  of  a  seedling, 
end  the  more  expanded  its  blossoms,  the  more  it 
is  likely  to  produce  a  good  variety  of  fruit.  Short- 
leaved  trees  should  never  be  .selected ;  for  these 
approach  nearer  to  the  original  standard :  whereas 
the  other  qualities  indicate  the  influence  of  cultiva- 
tion. 

In  the  general  selection  of  seeds,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  those  arising  from  the  roost  highly  cul- 
tivated varieties  of  plants,  are  such  as  mve  the  most 
vigorous  produce ;  but  it  is  necessary  from  time  to 
time  to  change,  and,  as  it  were,  to  cross  the 
breed. 

fiy  applying  the  pollen,  or  dust  of  the  stamina, 
from  one  variety  to  the  pistil  of  another  of  the 
Bame  species,  a  new  variety  may  be  easily  pro- 
duced ;  and  Mr.  Knight^s  experiments  seem  to 
warrant  the  idea  that  great  advantages  may  be 
derived  from  this  method  of  propai;ntion. 

Mr.  Knight^s  large  peas,  produced  by  crossing 
two  varieties,  are  celebrated  amongst  horticul- 
turists, and  will,  f  hope,  soon  be  cultivated  by 
farmers. 

I  have  seen  several  of  his  crossed  apples,  which 
promise  to  rival  the  best  of  those  which  aregntdu- 
ally  dyin^  away  in  the  cider  countries. 

And  his  experiments  on  the  crossing  of  wheat, 
which  is  very  easily  effected,  merely  by  sowing 
the  diffierent  kinds  together,  lead  to  a  result  which 
is  of  considerable  importance.  He  says,  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1799,  "  In  the 
years  1795  and  1796,  when  almost  the  whole  crop 
of  corn  in  the  island  was  blighted,  the  varieties 
obtained  by  crossing  alone  escaped,  though  sown 
in  several  soils,  and  in  very  different  situations." 

The  processes  of  gardening  for  increasing  the 
number  of  fruit-bearing  branches,  and  for  improv- 
in^  the  fruit  upon  particular  branches,  will  all  ad- 
roit of  elucidation  fi-om  the  principles  that  have 
been  advanced  in  this  lecture. 

By  making  trees  espaliers,  the  force  of  gravity 
is  particulariy  directed  towards  the  lateral  parts  of 
the  branches,  and  more  sap  determined  towards 
the  fruit  buds  :  and  hence  they  are  more  likely  to 
bear  when  in  a  horizontal  than  when  in  a  vertical 
position. 

The  twisting  of  a  wire,  or  tying  a  thread  round 
a  branch,  has  been  often  recommended  as  a  means 
of  making  it  produce  fruit.  In  this  case  the  de- 
scent of  the  sap  in  the  bark  must  be  impeded  above 
the  ligature;  and  more  nutritive  matter  conse- 


quently retained  and  applied  to  the  expasdiQg 
parts. 

In  engraling,  the  veMels  of  the  hark  of  the 
stock  and  the  grail  cannot  so  per fectty  come  in 
contact  aa  the  al burnous  vessels,  which  are  much 
more  numerous,  and  equally  distributed ;  hence 
the  circulation  downwards  is  protwhiy  impeded, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  graA  to  evolve  its  fruit' 
bearing  buds  increased. 

In  transplanting  trees,  if  their  sise  isat  all  con- 
siderable, they  should  be  stripped  of  a  portion  of 
their  branches  and  leaves  by  euttiojr;  for  \!aef 
must  in  the  process  of  removal  from  theaoit  lose 
a  great  part  of  their  roots  and  fine  radical  fibrn; 
and  supposing  all  their  leaves  remaining,  they 
would  die  from  exhaustion  ot  their  uioistQre  by  the 
great  evaporating  surface. 

fiy  lopping  trees  more  nourishment  is  tuppiieJ 
to  the  remaining  parts ;  for  the  sap  flowd  laieralty 
as  well  as  perpend iculariy.  The  seme  rcaioBfl  wiJi 
appl^  to  explain  the  increase  of  the  sixe  of  Iniit^ 
by  diminishing  the  number  upon  a  tree. 

As  plants  are  capable  of  araelk>raiion  by  peculiar 
methods  of  cultivation,  and  of  having  the  notural 
XertD  of  their  duration  extended ;  so,  in  conformity 
to  the  general  law  of  change,  they  are  rendered 
unhealthy  by  being  ex  posed  to^peculiariy  uofaw- 
able  circumstances,  and  liable  to  penoatore  old 
age  and  decay. 

The  plants  of  warm  climates  Uaosported  into 
cold  ones,  or  of  cokl  ones  transported  into  warm 
ones,  if  not  absolutely'  destroyed  by  the  change  of 
situation,  are  uniformly  rendered  unhealthy. 

Few  of  the  tropical  plants,  as  is  well  t^oown, 
can  be  raised  id  this  country,  except  in  hoi  houses. 
The  vine  during  the  whole  of  our  sumiDer  may 
be  said  to  be  in  a  feeble  stale  with  regard  to  health; 
and  its  fruit,  except  in  very  exfraonlinary  caees, 
always  contains  a  superabundance  of  acid,  f^^ 
gigatuic  pine  of  the  north,  when  transported  Into 
the  equatorial  climates,  becomes  a  degenerat^ 
dwarf;  and  a  great  number  of  instaoces  of  the 
same  kind  might  be  brought  Ibrward. 

Much  has  been  written,  and  m«ny  very in?«o'* 
ous  remarks  have  been  made  by  diflfereot  philodo- 
phers,  upon  what  have  t>een  called  the  habits  of 
plants.  Thus  in  transplanting  a  tree,  it  ilie« « 
becomes  unhealthy,  unless  its  position  withi^pccl 
to  the  sun  is  the  same  as  before.  The  seeds  broogbt 
from  warm  climates  germinate  heje  much  more 
saHy  in  the  season  than  the  same  species  broop 
li-om  cold  climates.  The  apple-tree  from  Sibena, 
where  the  short  summer  of  three  months  irainw'- 
ately  succeeds  the  k)ng  winter,  in  £ngiand,  usoaily 
pots  forth  is  blossoms  in  the  first  year  of  its  trans- 
plantation, on  the  appearance  of  mild  weatnen 
and  is  oAen  destroyed  by  the  late  frosts  of  tDe 
spring. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  this  principle  « in- 
timately connected  with  the  healthy  or  diseasw 
stale  of  plants.  The  organization  of  the  ge«n> 
whether  in  seeds  or  buds,  must  be  different,  ac- 
cording as  more  or  less  heat  or  alternations  oi 
heat  and  cold  have  affected  it  during  Its (brroatiooj 
and  the  nature  of  its  expansion  must  depcna 
wholly  on  this  organization.  In  a  chan<feabledi- 
mate  the  formations  will  have  been  inierrup'Wj 
and  in  different  successive  layers.  In  an  cq'jf 
temperature  they  will  have  been  uniform ;  ana  io« 
operation  of  new  and  suddeii  causes  will  oi  coar« 
be  severely  felt. 
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The  dipposilion  of  trees  nmy,  howeveri  be 
chan^red  crraduuily  in  many  instances ;  and  the 
operation  of  a  new  climate  in  this  way  be  made 
fiumortable.  The  mynle,  a  native  of  the  south 
qC  Kuropc,  inevitably  dies  if  exposed  in  the  early 
state  of  Hb  growth  to  the  frosts  of  our  winter;  but 
if  kopt  in  a  green -liouse  durtnfrthe  cold  season  for 
successive  yeara,  and  gradually  exposed  to  low 
temperatures,  it  will,  in  an  advanced  stajpre  of 
l^rowth,  resist  even  a  very  severe  cold.  And  in 
the  south  and  west  of  England  (he  myrtle  flou- 
rishes, produces  *)Io88oms  and  seeds,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  process,  as  an  unprotected  standard 
iree ;  find  the  layers  from  such  trees  are  much 
more  tiardy  than  the  layers  from  myrtles  reared 
within  doors. 

The  arbottifl,  probably  originally  from  similar 
cultivation,  hes  become  the  prindpal  ornament  of 
the  lakes  oH  the  south  of  Ireland.  It  thrives  even 
in  bleak  mountivin  situations;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  the  oflspring  of  this  tree^ 
inured  to  a  temperate  climate,  might  be  easily 
spread  in  Britain. 

The  eame  principles  that  apply  to  the  effects  of 
heat  and  cold  will  likewise  af>ffly  to  the  influence 
of  moisture  and  dryness.  The  layers  of  a  tree 
habituated  to  a  moist  soH  ^11  die  in  a  dr}*  one; 
even  though  such  a  aoil  is  more  favorable  to  the 
general  growth  of  the  species.  And,  as  was 
already  stated,  ti^es  that  have  been  raised  in  the 
centre  of  woods  are  sooner  or  later  destrtyyed,  if 
exposed  in-  thoir  adult  state  to  blasts,  in  conse- 
qu«*noe  of  the  telling  of  the  surrounding  timber. 

Trees,  in  all  cases  in  which  they  are  exposed  io 
high  and  open  siluaiions  to  the  sun,  the  winds, 
Hiul  the  rain,  as  I  just  now  noticed,  become  low 
and  robust,  exhibiting  eurved  limbs,  but  never 
straight  and  graceful  trunks.    Shrubs  and  treep, 
on  the  contrary,  which  are  too  much  eheltered, 
too  mtich  secluded  ti'om  the  strri  end  wind,  extend 
exceedingly  in  height,  but  present  at  the  same 
time  (lender  and  feeble  branches;  their  leaves  are 
pale  andtfekly,  and  in  extreme  eases  they  do  not 
bear  fruit.    The  eocelusion  of  light  alone  is  suffi* 
•eient  to  fMroduce  this  species  of  disease,  as  would 
appear  from  the  experiments  of  Bonnet.    This 
ingenious  physiologist  sewed  three  seeds  of  the 
pea  in  the  same  kind  of  soil:  one  he  suffered  to 
reinain  exposed  to  the  free  air;  the  other  he  in- 
closed in  a  tube  of  glass;  and  the  third  in  a  tube 
of  wood.    The  pea  in  the  tube  of  glass  sprouted, 
and  -grtvr  in  a  manner  scarcely  at  all  different 
froai   that  under  usual  circumstaiKes;   but  the 
plant  in  the  tube  of  wood,  deprived  of  light,  be- 
oame  white  and  slender,  «tnd  grew  to  a  much 
greater  height. 

The  plants  grotvinsr  in  a  soil  incapable  of  sup- 
plying  them  with  sufficient  manure,  or  dead  or- 
4^Hntzed  metier,  are  very  generally  low,  having 
brown  or  dark  green  leaves;  and  their  woody 
:fibre  abounds  in  earth.*    Those  vegetating  in 

*  Tfaif  is  -very  strikini^  illustrated  in  many  of  the 
plaats  wbiob  grow  out  of  the  soft  free-stone  rock  of 
Jdalta:  their  growth  is  stunted;  their  roots  large, 
branches  and  leaves  small;  and  their  leaves  as  well  as 
branches  abound  in  lime.  From  what  I  have  witness- 
ed in  that  island,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  plants 
are  instrumental  in  effectin|^  cavities  in  calcareous 
rocks,  and  that  many  perforations  which  have  been 
referred  to  the  operation  of  boring  saft-wateriDolhisca 
owiag  to  vegeteMe  g^fowth  and  deeay.-^.  D. 


peaty  f^oils,  or  in  lands  too  copiously  supplied 
with  aninial  or  vegetable  matter,  rapidly  expand, 
produce  large  bright  green  le^ives,  abound  in  pap, 
and  generally  l»lo>f>om  prematurely. 

Where  a  lund  is  too  rich  for  com,  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  practice  to  out  down  the  first  stalks,  us 
by  these  means  its  exuberance  is  corrected,  and  it 
is  less  likely  to  fall  before  the  grain  is  ripe;  excess 
of  )K>veriy,  or  of  richness,  is  almost  equally  fatal 
to  the  hopes  of  the  farmer;  and  (he  true  constitu- 
tion of  the  soil  for  the  beat  crop  is  that  iu  which 
the  earthy  materials,  the  moisture  and  manure, 
are  properiy  associated;  apd  in  which  the  decom- 
posable vegetable  or  animal  matter  does  not  ex- 
ceed one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  earthy  con- 
stituents. 

The  canker,  or  erosion  of  the  bark  and  wood, 
is  a  disease  produced  o/>en  in  trees  by  a  poverty 
of  soil;  and  it  is  invariably  cotuaecied  with  old 
age.  The  cause  seems  to  be  an  excess  of  alka- 
line and  earthy  matter  io  the  descending  sap.  I 
have  ollen  found  carbonate  of  lime  on  ihe  ed^s 
ol'  the  canker  in  apple  trees;  and  ulmin,  which 
contains  fixed  aJkali,  is  abundant  in  the  canker  of 
the  elm.  The  old  age  of  a  tree,  in  this  respect,  is 
lieiintly  analogous  to  the  old  age  of  animals,  in 
which  the  secretions  of  solid  bony  matter  are  al- 
ways in  excess,  and  the  tendency  to  ossification 
great. 

The  common  modes  of  attempting  to  cure  the 
canker  are  by  cutting  the  edges  of  the  bark,  bind- 
ing new  bark  upon  it,  or  laying  on  a  plaster  of 
earth;  but  these  methods,  though  they  have  been 
much  extolled,  probably  do  very  little  in  producing 
a  regeneration  of  the  part.  Perhaps  the  applica- 
tion of  a  weak  acid  to  the  canker  might  be  of  use; 
or  where  the  tiee  is  of  great  value,  it  may  be  wa^ 
tered  occasionally  with  a  vtry  diluted  acid.  The 
alkaline  and  earthy  nature  of  the  morbid  secretioft 
warrants  the  trial;  but  circumstances  that  caunot 
he  Ibreseen  may  occur  to  ioteriere  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment. 

Besides  the  diseases  having  their  source  in  the 
constitution  of  the  plant,  or  in  the  un&vorable 
operation  of  external  elements,  there  are  many 
others  perhaps  more  injurious,  depending  upon 
the  operations  and  powers  of  other  living  beings; 
and  such  are  the  most  difiicult  to  cure,  and  the 
most  destructive  to  the  labons  of  the  husbandman. 

Parasitical  plants  of  difierent  species,  which  at- 
tach themselves  to  trees  and  bhrubs,  feed  on  their 
juices,  destroy  their  health,  and  finally  their  life, 
abound  in  all  climates;  and  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
Ibrmidabie  of  the  enemies  of  the  superior  and  cul- 
tivated vegetable  species. 

The  mildew,  which  has  often  occasioned  great 
havoc  in  our  wheat  cro|<8,  and  which  was  parti- 
culariy  destructive  in  1804,  is  a  species  of  fungus, 
so  small  as  to  require  glasses  to  render  its  form 
distinct,  and  rapidlv  propagated  by  its  seeds. 

This  has  been  shown  by  various  botanists;  and 
the  subject  has  received  a  full  illustration  from  the 
researclies  of  the  late  ever  to  be  lamented  Sir 
Joseph  Banks. 

The  funics  rapidly  spreads  from  stalk  to  stalky 
fixes  itself  in  the  cells  connected  with  the  com- 
mon tubes,  and  carries  away  and  consumes  that 
nourishment  which  shonM  have  been  appropriated 
to  the  grain. 

Various  remedies  have  been  proposed  ibrthis 
disease.    The  Aev.  Dt.  Oaittviigbi  Mates  thai  ht 
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has  succefisfully  treated  it,  by  the  application  of  a 
eolution  of  salt,  by  a  common  gardening  pot,  to 
the  stalks  of  the  corn.  This  is  a  subject  worthy 
of  the  most  minute  investigation;  and  all  methods 
should  be  tried  which  promise  to  eradicate  so 
great  an  evil.  As  the  fungus  increases  by  the 
diffusion  of  its  seeds,  great  care  should  be  taken 
that  no  mildewed  straw  is  carried  in  the  manure 
used  for  corn;  and  in  the  early  crop,  if  mildew  is 
observed  upon  any  of  the  stalks  of  corn,  they 
should  be  carefully  removed,  and  treated  as  weeds. 

The  popular  notion  amongst  farmers,  that  a 
barberry-tree  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  field  of 
wheat  often  produces  the  mildew,  deserves  exa- 
mination. This  tree  is  frequently  covered  with  a 
fungus,  which,  if  it  should  be  shown  to  be  capa- 
ble of  degenerating  into  the  wheat  fungus,  would 
offer  an  easy  explanation  of  the  efTecr. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe,  from  the  re- 
eearches  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  that  the  smut  in 
wheat  likewise  is  produced  by  a  very  small  fungus 
which  fixes  on  the  grain  ;  the  products  that  it  af- 
fords by  analysts  are  similar  to  those  afibrded  by 
the  puff-ball ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  that 
without  the  agency  of  some  organized  structure, 
so  complete  a  change  should  be  effected  in  the 
constitution  of  the  grain. 

The  misletoe  and  the  ivy,  the  moss  and  the 
lichen,  in  fixing  upon  trees,  uniformly  injure  their 
vegetative  processes,  though  in  very  different  de- 
grees. They  are  supported  from  the  lateral  sap- 
vessels,  and  deprive  the  branches  above  of  a  part 
of  their  nourishment. 

The  insect  trit>es  are  scarcely  less  injurious  than 
the  parasitical  plants. 

To  enumerate  all  the  animal  destroyers  and 
tyrants  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  would  be  to 
give  a  catalogue  of  the  greater  number  of  the 
classes  in  zoology.  Every  species  of  plant  al- 
most is  the  peculiar  resting-place  or  dominion  of 
some  insect  tribe ;  and  from  the  locust,  the  cater- 
pillar, and  snail,  to  the  minute  aphis,  a  wonderful 
variety  of  the  mferior  insects  are  nourished^  and 
live  by  their  ravages  upon  the  vegetable  worid. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  insect  which 
feeds  on  the  seed-leaf  of  the  turnip. 

The  Hessian  fly,  still  moro  destructive  to  wheat, 
has,  in  some  seasons,  threatened  the  United  States 
with  a  famine.  And  the  French  government,  in 
1813,  issued  decrees  with  a  view  to  occasion  the 
destruction  of  the  larvse  of  the  grasshopper. 

In  general,  wet  weather  is  most  favorable  to 
the  propagation  of  mildew,  funguses,  rust,  and 
the  small  parasitical  vegetables  ;  dry  weather  to 
the  increase  of  the  insect  tribes.  Nature,  amidst 
all  her  changes,  is  continually  directing  her  re- 
sources towards  the  production  and  multiplication 
of  Jife ;  and  in  the  wise  and  grand  economy  of  the 
whole  system,  even  the  agents  that  appear  inju- 
rious to  the  hopes,  and  destructive  to  the  comforts 
of  man,  are,  in  fact,  ultimately  connected  with  a 
more  exalted  state  of  his  powers  and  hiscondhion. 
His  industry  is  awakened,  his  activity  kept  alive, 
even  by  the  defects  of  climates  and  season.  By 
the  accidents  which  interfere  with  his  efforts,  he 
is  made  to  exert  his  talents,  to  look  farther  into 
futurity,  and  to  consider  the  vegetable  kingdom 
not  as  a  secure  and  unalterable  inheritance,  spon- 
taneously providing  for  his  wants  ;  but  as  a  doubt- 
ful and  insecure  possession,  to  be  preserved  only 
by  labor,  and  extended  and  perfected  by  ingenuity. 


LECrURE   VI. 

ON  MANURES  OF  VSGETABL.!:  AXD  AMIXAL 
ORIGIN.  OF  THE  MANNER  JIT  TVHICH  THEY 
BECOME  THE  NOURISHMENT  OP  THE  PLA.NT. 
OF  '  FERMENTATION  AND  PUTREFACTION. 
OF  THE  DIFFERENT  SPECIISS  OF  MANURE:! 
OF  VEGETABLE  ORIGIN;  OF  THE  DIFFER- 
ENT SPECIES  OF  ANIMAL  ORIGIN.  OF  MIX- 
ED MANURES.  GENERAL  PRINC1PI.E8  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  THE  USE  AND  APPLilCATIOS 
OF  SUCH   MANURES. 

That  certain  vegetable  and  animal  substance 
introduced  into  the  soil  accelerate  vegetation  anJ 
increase  the  product  of  crops,  is  a  lad  knonm 
since  the  earliest  period  of  agriculture ;  but  (be 
manner  in  which  manures  act,  the  best  modes  of 
applying  them,  their  relative  value  and  doFability. 
are  still  subjects  of  discussion.  In  this  lecture,! 
shall  endeavor  to  lay  down  some  settled  priocipks 
on  these  objects ;  they  are  capable  of  being  ma- 
terially elucidated  by  the  recent  discoveries  in  che- 
mistry ;  and  I  need  not  dwell  on  their  great  im- 
portance to  farmers. 

The  pores  in  the  fibres  of  the  roots  ol*  plants 
are  so  small,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  they  can  be 
discovered  by  the  microscope ;  it  is  not,  therefone, 
probable  that  solid  substances  can  pass  info  fhem 
from  the  soil,  i  tried  an  ezperimeni  oo  this  sub- 
ject: some  impalpable  powdered  charcoal,  pro- 
cured by  washing  gunpowder,  and  dissipating;  the 
sulphur  by  heat,  was  placed  in  a  phial  cootaining 
pure  water  in  which  a  plant  of  peppennint  was 
growmg ;  the  roots  of  the  plant  were  pretty  ge- 
nerally in  contact  with  the  charcoal.  The  expe- 
riment was  made  in  the  beginning  of  May,  ISOo ; 
the  growth  of  the  plant  was  very  vigorous  during 
a  fortnight,  when  it  was  taken  out  of  the  phial  : 
the  roots  were  cut  through  in  different  parts  ;  but 
no  carbonaceous  matter  could  be  discovered  ia 
them,  nor  were  the  smallest  fibrils  blackened  by 
charcoal,  though  this  must  have  been  the  case  had 
the  charcoal  been  absorbed  in  a  solid  form. 

No  substance  is  more  necessary  to  plants  than 
carbonaceous  matter ;  and  ii'  this  cannot  be  intro- 
duced info  the  or^ns  of  plants  except  in  a  state 
of  solution,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  thai 
other  substances  lees  essential  will  be  in  the  same 
case. 

I  (bund  by  some  experiments  made  in  ISIH^ 
that  plants  introduced  into  strong  fresh  solutions 
of  sugar,  mucilage,  tanning  principle,  jelly,  and 
other  substances,  died  :  but  that  plants  lived  in 
the  same  solutions  after  they  had  iermented.  At 
that  time,  I  supposed  that  fermentation  was  ne- 
cessary to  prepare  the  food  of  plants ;  but  I  have 
since  ibund  that  the  deleterious  efiect  of  the  recent 
vegetable  solutions  was  owing  to  their  being  too 
concentrated ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  vege- 
table organs  were  probably  clogged  with  solid 
matter,  and  the  transpiration  by  the  leaves  pre- 
vented. In  the  beginning  of  June,  in  the  next 
year,  I  used  solutions  ofthe  same  substances ; 
but  80  much  diluted,  that  there  was  only  about 
one-two  hundredth  part  of  solid  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal matter  in  the  solutions.  Plants  of  mint 
grow  luxuriantly  in  all  these  solutions;  but  least 
80  in  that  of  the  astringent  matter.  I  watered 
some  spots  of  grass  in  a  garden  with  the  diflerent 
solutions  separately,  and  a  spot  with  commoa  wa- 
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t6r :  the  grata  watered  with  iolutiotifi  of  jelly,  su- 
fFEir,  and  mucila^)  grew  moet  vigorously ;  and 
that  watered  with  the  tohition  of  (he  tanning  prin- 
ciple gtew  better  than  that  watered  with  common 
waten 

t  endeavored  to  ascertain  \Vhether  soluble  ve- 
getable substances  passed  in  an  unchanged  state 
into  the  roots  orpianis,  by  compaiing  the  products 
of  the  analysis  of  the  roots  of  sonde  plants  of 
mint  which  had  grown,  some  in  common  Water, 
some  in  a  solution  of  sugar :  120  grains  of  the 
routs  of  the  mint  which  grew  in  the  solution  of 
sQ^r  aflbrded  five  grains  of  pale  green  extract, 
which  had  ft  sweetish  taste,  but  which  slightly 
coagulated  by  the  action  of  alcohol :  120  grains 
of  the  foots  of  the  mmt  Which  had  grown  in  com- 
mon water  yielded  three  grains  and  a  half  of  ex- 
irticf,  Whidh  was  of  a  deep  olive  color ;  its  taste 
wai^  sweetish^  but  mbr6  astringent  than  that  of  the 
other  extract,  and  it  6)agulai(^d  more  copiously 
With  «klcohol; 

These  results,  though  not  quite  decisive,  fhtoi' 
the  opinion  that  soluble  matters  pas6  unaltered  into 
the  roots  of  plants;  and  the  idea  in  confirmed  by 
the  circumstatices  that  th6  radical  fibres  of  plants 
made  to  grow  in  ihtusions  of  madder  are  tinged 
red ;  and  it  may  be  considered  as  almo^it  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  substances  which  are  even  poi- 
sonous TO  vegetables  are  absorbed  by  them,  f 
introduced  the  roots  of  a  primrose  into  a  weak, 
solution  of  oxide  of  iron  in  vinegar,  and  sufiered 
it  to  remain  in  it  till  the  leaves  became  yellow ;  the 
roots  were  tlien  carefully  washed  in  distilled  water, 
bruised,  and  boiled  in  a  small  quantity  of  the  same 
fluid :  the  decoction  of  them  passed  tlirou(;h  a  filter 
was  examined  by  the  test  of  infusion  of  nut^ralls ; 
the  decoction  gamed  a  strongtint  of  purple,  which 
proves  that  solution  oif  Iron  had  been  taken  up  by 
the  vessels  or  pores  in  the  roots. 

Vegetable  and  animal  substances  deposited  in 
the  soil,  as  is  shown  by  universal  exf^erience,  are 
consumed  during  the  process  of  vegetation ;  and 
they  can  only  nouriafi  the  plant  by  affording  Folid 
matters  capable  of  being  dissolved  by  wafer,  or 
^a<>eous  substances  capable  of  beinfl:  abporbed  bv 
the  fluids  in  the  leaves  of  vegetables ;  but  such 
parts  ol'  them  as  are  rendered  gaseous,  and  that 
pase  into  the  atmosphere,  must  produce  a  compa- 
ratively small  effect;  for  gases  soon  become  difluped 
throufrh  the  mass  uf  the  surrounding  air.  The 
sreat  object  in  the  appficafron  of  manure  should 
be  to  make  it  aflbrd  as  much  soluble  matter  as 
pos&ibleto  the  roots  of  the  ptant:  mnd  that  in  a 
slow  and  gradual  manner,  so  that  it  may  be  en- 
tirely consumed  in  forming  its  sap  and  organized 
parte. 

Mucilaginous,  gelafmons,  sfecbh?trine,  oUy  and 
extractive  tiuids,  amd  sotutii^n'  of  carbdnic  ncid  and 
watet  are  sufteianfces  that  in  their  unchanged 
Btatea'  contahi  dmost  alf  the  principles  necessary 
foe  the  life  of  plants;  but  there  are  few  cases  in 
wbieh  they  can  be  api^lied  as  manures,  in  their  pure 
forme ;  and  vegetable  m'amirefii,  in  ireneral,  contain 
a  ^i*eat  excess  of  fibrous  and  insoluble  matter, 
which'  must  undergt)  cheihical  chai^ges  before  they 
can  bercortoe  the  food  of  of^nts. 

ft  will  be  proper  to  rate  a  scientific  view  of  the 
nature  of  these  chtinges ;  df  the  causes  which  oc- 
cai^on  rhe'm,  and  which  accelerate  or  retard  them; 
and  of  the  products  they  alfdrd. 

If  any  fresh  vegetable  matter  Xvhkh  cobtaiQi' 
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sugar,  mucilage,  starch,  or  other  of  the  vegetable 
compounds  soluble  in  water,  be  moistened  and  ex- 
posed to  air,  at  a  temperature  from  56^  to  80**, 
oxygen  will  soon  be  aosorbed,  and  carbonic  acid 
formed ;  heat  will  be  produced,  and  elastic  fluid^, 
principally  carbonic  acid,  gaseous  oxide  of  carbMon, 
and  hydro-carbonate  will  be  evolved ;  a  dark-co- 
lored liquid,  of  a  slightly  sour  or  bitter  taste,  will 
likewise  be  formed ;  and  if  th^  process  be  suffered 
to  continue  for  a  time  sufficiently  lon^,  nothing 
solid  will  remain,  except  earthy  and  saline  matter, 
colored  bladk  bv  charcoal. 

The  dark-colored  fluid  formed  io  the  fehbent- 
atioD  always  contains  acetic  acid;  and  ^hen  albu- 
men or  gluten  exists  in  the  ve^table  iubetanc^,  It 
likewise  contains  volatile  alkali. 

In  proportion  as  there  is  more  gtuten,  ^Ibuibeti, 
6r  matters  Soluble  in  water,  in  the  vegetable  sub- 
stances exposed  to  fermentation,  so  in  ptbportibit. 
all  other  circumstances  beiiigequsU,  will  the  process 
be  more  rapid.  Pure  wood  v  fibre  alone  undeir^o^ 
a  change  very  slowly ;  but  its  textdie  is  br^ea 
down,  and  it  is  easily  resolved  into  new  elemientflr 
when  mixed  with  substances  tnote  lia'ble  to  changCi 
containing  mot'e  oxygen  and  hjrdro^n.  volatile 
and  fixed  oils,r^ins  and  wax,  aremoresusteptible. 
of  change  thah  woody  fibre  wheri  ex|iosed  to  ati' 
and  water,  but  much  less  liable  than  the  othclir' 
vegetable  compounds ;  and  even  th6  most  mflam-- 
mable  sub^arices,  by  the  atisorptidti  of  oxygen,  be- 
come gradually  soluble  in  water. 

Animal  matters  Ib'general  are  more  liable  to 
decompose  than  vegetable!  slibstances ;  oxygep  is 
absorbed,  and  carbonic  acid  dnd  amnionic  fofihed 
in  the  process  of  iheit  putrefaction.  They  pro- 
duce foetid  corppound  elastic  fluids,  and  likewisf^ 
azote:  they  afibrd  d^rk-^oJdreJ  acid,  and  oily  fluids 
and  leave  a  residuuih  of  salts  and  earths  mixed 
with  carbonaceous  matter. 

The  principal  substances  which  constitute  f lie 
difierent  parts  of  animals,  or  which  are  foudd^ija 
their  blood,  their  secretions,  or  their  excremenfsi 
are  gelatine,  fibrine,  mucus,  fat^  or  oily  matter, 
albumen,  urea,  uric  acid,  add  di^rent  acid,  saline, 
add  earthy  matters. 

Of  these  gelatine  is  the  substance  which  whein 
combined  with  water  forme  jelly,  it  in  very  Iiabl6 
to  putrefaction.  According  to  MM.  Cray  Lustae 
and  Theoard,  it  is  composed  of 

47*88  of  carbon. 
27-207— exygen. 
7*914 — hydrogen. 
I6-9dS— azote. 

These  proportions  cannot  be  considered  as  de- 
finite, for  they  do  not  bear  to  each  other  the  ratiob 
aC  aAnysimple  multiples  of  the  number  r^present- 
in|^  the  eiemeritiT;  the  case  seems  to  be  the  same 
with  othek*  animaf  r ompoonds:  add  even  id  vege- 
table G^beiances  in  ffen^ral,  as  appears  from  the 
st^temenm  given  in  the  third  lecture,  the  proper'- 
lions  are  ftir  from  having  the  same  simple  ruauons 
as  in  the  binary  compounds  capable  of  being  made 
artificially ;  such  as  acids,  alkalies^  oxides,  and  io 
salts. 

Fibrine  const itutee  the  basis  of  the  mueeular 
fik>re  of  animals,  and  a  similar  substaneie  thay  be 
obtained  from  reb^ht  fluid  blood ;  by  stirring  it 
^ith  a  stick  the  fibrine  wif I  adliere  to  th^  sUck. 
If  ifl  not  po^ihl^  in  water ;  but  by  th4  adion  of 
acids',  a«'Mt.  Hrtrchett  ha^rfhbwh,  it  becomes  so- 
htble,  and  aitalogous  to  gelatine.    It  is'le^dis- 
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poted  to  putrefy  than  gelatine.*  According  to 
Mm  .  Gay  LuMac  and  Theoard,  100  parla  ol'Gbrine 
cootain 

Of  carbon         -  -        53*960 

—  oxygen         -  -        19  685 

—  hydrogen         -        -  7  021 

—  azote  -  -         19-934 
Mucu9  is  very  analogous  to  x*egetuble  gum  in 

ittcharacterp;  and  as  Dr.  Boetock  has  stHled,  it  mny 
be  obtained  by  evaporating  saliva.  No  experi- 
roents  have  been  niade  upon  its  analysis;  bu(  it  is 
probably  similar  to  gum  in  composition.  It  is  ca- 
pable of  undergoing  putre/iiclioni  but  less  rapidly 
than  Bbrine* 

Animal  fat  and  oih  have  not  been  accurately 
analyzed;  but  there  is  great  reason  to  suppose  that 
their  composition  is  analogous  to  that  of  similar 
substances  from  the  vegetable  kin^om. 

jfUnnmen  has  been  already  referred  to,  and  its 
analyeis  stated  in  the  third  lecturi*. 

l^ea  may  be  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of 
human  urine  till  it  is  of  the  consistence  of*  n  syrup, 
and  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  crystalline  sub- 
stance which  forms  when  the  evaporated  matter 
cools.  In  this  way  a  solution  of  urea  in  alcohol  is 
procured,  and  the  alcohol  may  be  separated  from 
the  urea  by  heat.t  Urea  is  very  solunle  in  water, 
and  is  precipitated  from  water  by  diluted  nitric 
acid  in  the  form  of  bright  pearl-colored  crystals; 
this  property  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  animal 
substances. 

According  to  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  100  parts 
of  urea,  when  distilled,  yield 

92'027  parts  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
4*606  carbu retted  hydrogen  gas. 
3-226  of  charcoal.l 
Urea,  particularly  when  mixed  with  albumen  or 
gelatine,  readily  undergoes  putrefaction. 

Dric  add,  as  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Egan,  may 
be  obtained  from  human  urine  by  pouring  an  acid 
info  it;  and  it  oQen  falls  down  from  urine  in  the 
form  of  brick-colored  (crystals.  It  consists  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  azote ;  but  their 
proportions  have  not  yet  been  determined.  Uric 
acia  is  one  of  the  animal  substances  least  liable  to 
undergo  the  process  of  potrefaction.§ 

*  Fibrins,  especially  of  the  blood,  according  to  my 
experience,  putrefies  more  readily  than  any  o&r  ani- 
mal substance.  In  a  few  boon,  at  the  temperature  of 
80®  Fahrenheit,  exposed  to  the  air,  by  putrefacion  it  is 
reduced  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid :  the  change  is  accom- 
panied by  a  considerable  disenga^ment  of  heat,  and 
formation  of  ammonia  and  carlKtnic  acid. — J.  D. 

t  It  is  best  obtained  from  the  nitrate  of  urea,  by 
means  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  alcohol,  according 
to  Dr.  Prout*8  method.  Pure  urea  is  colorless,  crys- 
tallizes in  four-sided  prisms,  and  its  solution  in  wibr 
resists  change  for  many  weeks  or  even  months.  It  is 
the  only  animal  compound  (or  proximate  principle) 
which  nitberto  has  been  fonned  artificially  .--J.  D. 
{  According  to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Front,  it  consists  of 

Carbon        -        •>        -    12*24 

Nitrogen     .        -       -    22*8 

Hydrogen   -       -       •     4 

Oxygen  -       -    16— J.  D. 

§  It  has  lately  been  analysed  by  Liebig,  and  found 
to  consist  of 

Carbon       -       *       -    86*11 

Hydrogen  ...    2-84 

Nitrogen     ...    88*86 

Oxygen      -  -    28*10 

When  pare,  it  is  cotorlesB,  tasteless,  and  without 
•dor.— J.  D. 


According  to  the  different  proportions  of  the«« 
principles  in  animal  compounds,  so  are  the  changes 
they  undergo  different.  When  there  is  much  sa- 
line or  earthy  matter  mixed  or  combined  with  ihem, 
the  progress  of  their  decomposition  is  lew  rapid 
than  when  they  are  principally  composed  of  fibrine, 
albumen,  gelatine,  or  urea. 

The  ammonia  given  off  from  animal  compounJff 
in  putrefaciion  may  be  conceived  to  be  formed  at 
the  time  of  their  decomposition  by  the  combination 
of  hydrogen  and  azote;  except  this  matter,  the 
other  products  of  putrefaciion  are  analogous  to 
those  afforded  by  the  fenuentaiion  of  veffeiable 
substances ;  and  the  ooluble  substances  formed 
abound  in  the  elements,  which  are  the  constituent 
parts  of  vegetables,  in  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxvffcn. 

Whenever  manures  consist  principally  of  matter 
soluble  in  water,  it  is  evident  that  their  ferment- 
ation or  putrefaction  shoiild  be  prevented  as  much 
as  possible ;  and  the  only  raises  in  which  ihe^ 
processes  can  be  useful  are  when  the  manure  non- 
sists  principally  of  vegetable  or  animal  fibre.  The 
circumstances*  necessary  for  the  putrefaction  of 
animal  substances  are  similar  to  those  required  for 
the  fermentation  of  vegetable  substances :  a  tem- 
perature above  the  freezing  point ;  the  presence  of 
water,  and  the  presence  of  oxygen,  at  least  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  process. 

To  prevent  manures  from  decomposinfir,  they 
should  bo  preserved  dry,  defended  from  the  con- 
tact of  air,  and  kept  as  cool  as  possible. 

Salt  and  alcohol  appear  to  owe  their  powere 
of  preserving  animal  and  vegetable  substances  to 
their  attraction  for  water,  by  which  they  prevent 
its  decompoeinir  action,  and  likewise  to  their  ex- 
cluding air.  The  use  of  ice  in  preserving  animal 
substances  is  owing  to  us  keeping  their  tempera- 
ture low.  The  efficacy  of  M.  Appert's  method  of 
preserving  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  an 
account  of  which  has  been  lately  published,  en- 
tirely depends  upon  the  exclusion  of  air.  This 
method  't^  by  filling  a  vessel  of  tin  plate  or  g^aas 
with  the  meat  or  vegetables ;  soldering  or  cement* 
ing  the  top  so  as  to  render  the  vessel  air  tight ; 
and  then  keeping  it  half  immeised  in  a  vessel  cJC 
boiling  water  for  a  sufficient  time  to  render  the 
meat  or  vegetables  proper  for  food.  In  this  last 
process  it  is  probable  that  the  small  qumitity  of 
oxygen  remaming  in  the  vessel  is  absorbed;  for 
on  opening  a  tinned  iron  cannister  which  had  been 
filled  with  raw  beef,  and  exposed  to  hot  water  the 
day  before,  I  found  that  the  minute  quantity  of 
elastic  fluid  which  could  be  procured  from  it,  was 
a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  azote. 

Where  meat  or  vegetable  food  is  to  be  preserved 
on  a  large  scale,  for  the  use  of  the  navy  or  army, 
for  instance,  1  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  by 
forcibly  throwing  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  hy- 
drogen, or  azote,  into  the  vessel,  by  means  of  a 
compressing  pump,  nmilar  to  that  used  for  mak- 
ing artificial  Seltzer  water,  any  change  in  the 
suMtance  would  be  more  efiectually  prevented. 
No  elastic  fluid  in  this  case  would  have  room  to 
form  by  the  decomposition  of  the  meat ;  and  the 
tightness  and  strength  of  the  vessel  would  be 
proved  by  the  process.  No  putrefaction  or  fer- 
mentation can  go  on  without  the  generation  of 
elastic  fluid;  and  pressure  would  probably  act  with 
as  much  efficacy  as  cold  in  th^  preservation  of  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  food. 
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As  different  manures  contain  different  propor- 
tions of  the  elements  necessary  to  vegetation,  bo 
they  require  a  ditterent  treatment  to  enable  them 
10  produce  their  full  effects  in  agriculture.  I  shall 
therefore  describe  in  detail  tt)e  properties  and 
nature  of  the  manures  in  common  use,  and  give 
vome  general  views  respecting  the  best  modes  of 
preserving  and  applying  them. 

All  green  succulent  plants  contain  saccharine  or 
fDUcilaginous  matter,  with  woody  fibre,  and  readily 
ferment.  They  cannot,  therefore,  if  intended  for 
manure,  be  used  too  soon  after  their  death. 

When  green  crops  are  to  be  employed  for  enrich- 
ing a  soil,  they  should  be  ploughed  in,  if  it  be 
possible,  when  m  flower,  or  at  the  time  the  flower 
18  beginning  to  appear;  for  it  is  at  this  period  that 
ihey  contain  the  largest  quantity  of  easily  soluble 
matter,  and  that  their  leaves  are  most  active  in 
forming  nutritive  matter.  Green  crops,  pond 
weeds,  the  paring  of  hedges  or  ditches,  or  any  kmd 
of  fresh  ve^.table  matter,  require  no  preparation 
to  fit  them  tor  manure.  The  decomposition  slowly 
proceeds  beneath  the  soil ;  the  soluble  matters  are 
gradually  di»'Solved,  and  the  slight  fermentation 
that  goes  on,  checked  by  the  want  of  a  free  com- 
municaiion  of  air,  tends  to  render  the  woody  fibre 
soluble  without  occasioning  the  rapid  dissipation  of 
elastic  matter. 

When  old  pastures  are  broken  up  and  made 
arable,  not  only  has  the  soil  been  enriched  bv  the 
death  and  slow  decay  of  the  plants  which  nave 
lefl  soluble  matters  in  the  soil ;  but  the  leaves  and 
roots  of  the  grasses  living  at  the  time  and  occupy- 
ing so  large  a  part  of  the  surface,  aflbrd  saccharine, 
mucilaginous,  and  extractive  matters,  which  be- 
come immediatel)r  the  food  of  the  crop,  and  the 
gradual  decomposition  aflbrds  a  supply  tor  succes- 
sive years. 

Maps  cakey  which  is  used  with  great  success  as 
a  manure,  contains  a  large  quantity  of  mucilage, 
some  albuminous  matter,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
oil.  This  manure  should  be  used  recent,  and  kept 
as  diy  as  possible  before  it  is  applied.  It  forms  an 
excellent  dressing  ibr  turnip  crops ;  and  is  most 
economically  applied  by  being  thrown  into  the 
soil  at  the  same  time  with  the  seed.  Whoever 
wishes  to  see  this  practice  in  its  highest  dei^ree  of 
perfection,  should  attend  Mr.  Coke's  annual  sheep- 
shearing  at  Holkham. 

Malt  dust  consists  chiefly  of  the  infant  radicle 
separated  from  the  ^in.  I  have  never  made  any 
experiment  upon  this  manure;  but  there  is  great 
reason  to  suppose  it  must  contain  saccharine  mat- 
ter }  and  this  will  account  lor  it  powerful  effects. 
Like  rape  cake,  it  should  be  used  as  dry  as  possi- 
ble, aDQ  its  fermentation  prevented. 

Zdnaeed  cake  is  too  valuble  as  a  food  for  cattle 
to  be  much  employed  as  a  manure ;  the  analysis  of 
finseed  was  referred  to  in  the  third  lecture.  The 
water  in  which  flax  and  hemp  are  steeped  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  pure  vegetable  fibre,  has 
considerable  fertilizing  powers.  It  appears  to 
contain  a  sabetance  analogous  to  albumen,  and 
likewise  much  vegetable  extractive  matter.  1 1  pu- 
trefies very  readily.  A  certain  degree  of  ferment- 
ation is  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  the  flax  and 
hemp  in  a  proper  state ;  the  water  to  which  they 
have  been  exposed  should  therefore  be  used  as  a 
manure  as  bood  as  the  vegetable  fibre  is  removed 
Aom  it 
Sea  weeds,  consisting  of  different  species  of  fuci, 


algs,  and  confervae,  are  much  used  as  a  manure  on 
the  sea-coasts  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  digest- 
ing the  common  fucus,  which  is  the  sea- weed 
usually  most  abundant  on  the  coast,  in  boiling  wa- 
ter, I  obtained  from  it  one-eighth  of  a  gelatinous  sub- 
stance which  had  characters  similar  to  mucilage. 
A  quantity  distilled  gave  nearly  fbur-fiflhs  of  its 
weight  of  water,  but  no  ammonia ;  the  water  had 
an  empyreumatic  and  slightly  sour  taste;  the  ashes 
contained  sea  salt,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  carbon- 
aceous matter.  The  gaseous  matter  afforded  was 
small  in  quantity,  principallv  carbonic  acid  and 
gaseous  oxide  of  carbon,  with  a  little  hydro-car- 
bonate. I'his  manure  is  transient  in  this  effects, 
and  does  not  last  for  more  than  a  single  crop, 
which  is  easily  accounted  for  from  the  large  quan- 
tity of  water,  or  the  elements  of  water,  it  contains, 
It  decays  without  producing  heat  when  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  seems  as  it  were  to  melt  down 
and  dissolve  away.  I  have  seen  a  large  heap 
entirely  destroyed  in  less  than  two  years,  nothing 
remaining  but  a  little  black  fibrous  matter. 

I  suffered  some  of  the  firmest  part  of  a  fucus  to 
remain  in  a  close  jar  containing  atmospheric  air  for 
a  fortnight:  in  this  time  it  had  become  very  much 
shrivelled;  the  sides  of  the  jar  were  lined  with 
dew.  The  air  examined  was  found  to  have  lost 
oxygen,  and  contained  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Sed'-weed  is  sometimes  suffered  to  ferment  before 
it  is  used ;  but  this  process  seems  wholly  unne- 
cessary, tor  there  is  no  fibrous  matter  rendered 
soluble  in  the  process,  and  a  part  of  the  manure  is 
lost. 

The  best  farmers  in  the  west  of  England  use  it 
as  fresh  as  it  can  be  procured ;  and  the  practical 
results  of  this  mode  of  an|)lyingit  are  exactly  con- 
formable to  the  theory  of  its  operation.  The  car- 
bonic acid  formed  by  its  incipient  fermentation 
must  be  partly  dissolved  by  the  water  set  free  in 
the  same  process ;  and  thus  become  capable  of 
absorption  by  the  roots  of  plants. 

The  effects  of  the  sea- weed  as  manure  must 
principally  depend  upon  this  carbonic  acid,  and 
upon  the  soluble  mucilage  the  weed  contains;  and 
I  found  that  some  fucus  which  had  fermented  so 
as  to  have  lost  about  half  its  weight,  afforded  less 
than  AoC  mucila^nous  matter;  from  which  it  may 
be  fairly  concluded  that  some  of  this  substance  is 
destroyed  in  fermentation. 

Dry  straw  of  wheat,  oats,  bariey,  beans  and  peas, 
and  spoiled  hay,  or  any  other  similar  kind  of  dry 
vegetable  matter,  is,  in  all  cases,  useful  manure. 
In  general,  such  substances  are  made  to  ferment 
before  they  are  employed,  though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  practice  should  he  indiscriminately 
adopted. 

From  400  grains  of  drv  barley  straw  I  obtained 
eight  grains  of  matter  soluble  in  water,  which  had 
a  brown  color,  and  tasted  like  mucilage.  From 
400  grains  of  wheaten  straw  f  obtained  five  grains 
of  a  similar  substance. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  straw  of  differ- 
ent crops  immediately  ploughed  into  the  ground 
affords  nourishment  to  plants ;  but  there  is  an  ob- 
jection to  this  method  of  using  straw,  fh>m  the  diffi- 
culty of  burying  long  straw,  and  from  its  rendering 
ihe  husbandry  foul. 

When  straw  is  made  to  ferment,  it  becomes  a 
more  manageable  manure;  but  there  is  likewise  on 
the  whole  a  great  loss  of  nutritive  matter.  More 
manure  is  perhaps  supplied  for  a  single  crop ;  but 
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fbe  land  is  less  improved  ihaD  it  would  be,  suppos- 
ing the  whole  of  the  vegetable  matter  could  be 
finely  divided  and  mixed  with  the  soli. 

It  18  usual  to  carry  straw  that  can  be  employed 
for  no  other  purpose  to  the  dunghill  lo  fer^nent  and 
decompose,  but  it  is  worth  experiment,  whether  it 
may  not  be  more  economically  applied  when  cho|)- 

Ceo  small  bj^  c^ proper  machine,  and  kept  dry  till  it 
I  ploughed  in  for  the  use  of  a  crop,  lu  this  case, 
though  it  would  decompose  much  more  slowly, 
and  produce  less  effect  at  first,  yet  its  influence 
would  be  much  more  lasting. 

Mere  woody  fibre  seems  to  be  the  only  vegetable 
matter  that  requires  fermentation  to  render  it  nu- 
tritive to  plants.  Tanners'  ment  hark  is  a  sub- 
stance of  this  kind.  Mr.  Young,  in  his  excellent 
Gssay  on  Manures,  which  gained  him  the  Bedfbr- 
dian  medal  of  the  Bath  Agricultural  Society,  states, 
'*that  spent  bark  seemed  rather  to  injure  than  as- 
sist vegetation ;"  which  he  attributes  to  the  as- 
trigent  matter  that  it  contains.  But  in  fact  it  is 
fr^  from  9II  soluble  substances,  b^  the  opera- 
tioi^  of  water  in  the  tan-pit ;  and  if  injurious  to 
vegetation,  the  effect  is  probably  owing  to  its 
agency  upon  water,  or  to  its  mechanical  efiects.  It 
is  a  substance  very  absorbent  and  retentive  ofmois- 
luce,  and  yet  not  penetrable  by  the  roots  of  plants. 
Inert  peaty  matter  is  a  suMtance  of  the  same 
^nd.  If  remains  for  years  exposed  to  water  and 
air  without  undergoing  change ;  and  in  this  state 
yields  Ijttle  or  no  nourishment  to  plants. 

Woody  fibre  will  not  fbrroent  unless  some  sub- 
stances are  mixed  wUh  it  which  act  the  same  part 
Bs  the  mucilage,  sugar,  and  extractive  or  albumi- 
nous matters,  with  which  it  is  usually  associated  in 
herbs  and  succulent  vegetables.  Lord  Meadow- 
bank  has  Judiciously  recommended  a  mixture  of 
4Bommon  farm-yard  dung  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing peas  into  fermenUition ;  any  putrescible  or 
fermentable  substance  will  answer  the  end ;  and 
the  more  a  substance  heats,  and  the  more  readily 
It  fenneptfi,  t^ie  better  will  U  be  Btted  for  the  pur- 
l^e. 

f  iord  Meadowbank  states,  that  one  part  of  dung 
Is  8u0)cient  to  bring  three  or  four  parts  of  peat  into 
a  state  ip  which  it  is  fitted  to  be  applied  to  lajad; 
but  0/^  couive  the  quaptity  must  vary  according  to 
ihe  nature  of  the  dung  n,nd  of  the  peat,  uicat^s 
In  which  some  living  vejfotnbles  are  mixe^l  wiih 
the  peal|^  the  lli^rmeo^iior)  will  be  more  readily  ef- 
fected. 

Tanifers'  spent  bark,  shavings  of  wood  and 
sawdust,  will  probably  require  ap  mpch  duxxQ  to 
bring  them  mtp  fermentation,  as  die  wor^t  kir»d  of 

>  fV'oody  fibre  may  be  likewise  prepared  sp  as  to 
becon^e  Oi  manure  by  the  action,  of  lime.  This 
subject  I  shall  discuss  in  the  next  lecture,  as  it  Ibl- 
iows  naturally  another  series  of  facts  relating  to 
the  effects  of  time  in  the  soil. 

ft  is  evident  fVom  the  analysis  of  woody  fibre 
fov  MM*  Gay.Lusp^p,  and.Thenard,  (which  shows 
tflat  it  consisrs  principally  of  the  elemei^t^  of  war 
<er  arid  cart)dn,  the  carbon  being  Iq, larger  Quanti- 
ty than  in  tl^e,  other  vegetable  conopounds;,  th^t 
any  process,  Which,  tends  to  abstract  carbonaceous 
matter  from  it  must  bring  it  nearer  in  composition 
to  the  soluble  principles;  i^nd  this  is  done  in.fbr- 
fhentation  by  the  absorption  of  oxyg:en  and  pro- 
duction of  carbonic  acid;  and  a  similar  effect,  it 
will  be  shown,  is  produced  by  lime. 


Wood'Oakea  imperfectly  formed,  that  is,  wood- 
ashes  containing  much  cnarcoal,  are  said  10  have 
be«n  used  with  success  as  a  manure.  A  pan  of 
their  effects  may  be  owing  to  the  slow  and  {sradu- 
al  consumption  of  the  charcoal,  which  seems  ca- 
pable, under  other  circumstances  than  those  of  ac- 
tual com  bust  ion,  of  absorbing  oxygeo  so  as  to  be- 
come carbonic  acid. 

In  April,  1803, 1  inclosed  some  well  burnt  char- 
coal in  a  tube  half  filled  with  pure  water,  and 
half  with  common  air;  the  tube  was  bermeticalJy 
sealed.  I  opened  the  tube  under  pure  water  ia 
the  spring  of  1804,  at  a  time  when  the  atmos- 
pheric temperature  and  pressure  were  neatly  the 
same  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiiiiem. 
Some  water  rushed  in;  and  on  expelling  a  litds 
air  by  heat  f  inro  the  tube,  and  analyzing  it,'  it  vas 
found  to  contain  only  seven  peT  cent,  of  oxygea 
The  water  in  the  tut>e,  when  mixed  with  lime- 
water,  produced  a  copious  precipitate;  po  that  car- 
bonic acid  had  evidently  been  Ibmied  and  dis- 
solved by  the  water. 

Manures  from  animal  substances,  in  general, 
require  no  themiad  preparation  to  fit  them  for  the 
soil.  The  great  object  of  the  farmer  is  to  blend 
them  with  the  earthy  cx>nstituent8  in  a  proper 
state  of  division,  and  to  prevent  their  too  ra^  de- 
composition. 

The  entire  parts  of  the  muscles  of  land  aoimals 
are  not  commonly  used  as  a  manure,  though 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  such  an  applica- 
tion might  be  easily  made.  Horses,  dogs,  sneep, 
deer,  and  other  quadrupeiis  that  have  died  acci- 
dentally, or  of  disease,  afler  their  skins  are  sepa- 
rated are  oden  suffered  to  remain  exposed  to  the 
air,  or  immersed  in  water,  till  they  are  destroyed 
by  birds  or  beasts  of  prey,  or  entirely  decomposed; 
and  in  this  case  most  of  their  oi^nized  mailer  it 
lost  for  the  land  in  which  the^  lie,  and  a  coninde- 
reble  portion  of  it  employed  m  giving  off  noxious 
gases  to  the  atmosphere. 

By  covering  dead  animals  with  five  or  six  times 
their  bulk  of  soil,  mixed  with  one  part  of  Ume, 
and  suffering  them  to  remain  for  a  few  monthi^ 
their  decomposition  would  impregnate  the  soU 
with  soluble  matters,  so  as  to  render  it  an  excel- 
lent manure,  and  by  mixing  a  little  fresh  quick- 
lime with  it  at  the  time  of  its  removal  tba  disa- 
greeable effluvia  would  be  in  a  great  measure  de- 
I  stroyed;  and  it  might  be  applied  In  the  same  way 
as  any  other  manure  to  crops. 

Fieh  forms  a  powerful  manure^  in  vhateTcr 
otate  it  is  applied;  but  it  cannot  be  ploughed  in  too 
fresh,  though  the  quantity  should  be  limit^.  Mr. 
Young  records  an  experiment,  in  which  henings 
spread  over  a  field  and  ploughed  in  fbr  wheat, 
produced  so  rapk  a  crop  th^  it  was  eotiBBfy  laid 
before  harvest. ' 

The  refuse  pilchards  iq  (J^omwall  9|«^  uaed 
throu^oui.th(;  <iounty  as  a  manure,  with  excel- 
lent effects.  They  are  usually  mi^ed  «(itb  ^wmH 
or  soil,  and  sofnetimes.  with  sea^-wi^dy  to  nreveot. 
them  from  raising  toq,  luxuriant  a  orep.  The  ef- 
fects are  |)erceived  for  several  years. 

In  the  lens  of  UncolnsUir^  Cambridgeshire,  and 
Norfolk,  the  little  fish  called.  stickJebacl^B,  are 
caught  in  the  shallow  watsre  in  such  quaptiiiesp 
that  they  form,  a  great  article-  oif  maouxe  in  ths 
land  bordering  on  the  fiuis. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  the  operation  of  fish  as  a 
manure.    The  skin  is  pr^icipally  gelatine;  which 
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from  itn  slight  stale  ofcohesion  is  readily  sulubfe  in 
water:  iki  or  oil  is  always  found  in  fishes,  either 
under  the  skin  or  in  some  of  the  viscera;  and  their 
fibrous  matter  contains  all  the  essential  elements 
of  vegetable  substances. 

Amongst  oily  substances,  hluhber  has  bisen  em- 
Ikloyed  as  manure.  It  is  most  useful  when  mixed 
with  olay,  sand,  or  any  common  soil,  so  as  to  ex- 
pose a  large  surface  to  the  air,  the  oxygen  of 
which  produces  soluble  matter  from  it.  Lord 
Soroerville  used  blubber  with  great  success  at  his 
farm  in  Surrey,  It  was  made  into  f^  heap  with 
soil,  and  retained  its  powers  of  lenUizing  Cot  sQve^ 
red  successive  years. 

The  carbon  and  hydrogen  abounding  in  oily 
substances  fully  account  for  their  efleots;  and  their 
durability  is  easily  explained  from  the  gradual 
manner  m  which  toey  change  by  the  fiction  of  air 
and  water. 

Bone9  are  much  used  ^  a  manure  in  the  peigb- 
borbood  of  i«ondoo«  AHer  being  broken  and 
boiled  for  grease,  ihey  are  sold  to  the  f<iriiiei>« 
The  more  divided  they  are,,  the  more  powerful  are 
their  efiects.  The  expense  of  grinding  them  in  a 
mill  would  probably  be)  repaid  bv  the  inGiea9e  o( 
their  iertili^iog  poweif;  e\j^  m  tqo  state  of  pow- 
der they  might  b^  vi/ted  ia  the  drill  huabaodry*  and 
delivered  wit^  the  see4  in  tipye  same  aianoer  aa 
rape  cake- 
Bone  dust  and  bone  shavings,  the  refii^e  of  the 
turning  manufacture,  may  beadvimtageously  ew- 
ploved  in  the  same  way. 

The  basis  o(  hope,  is  oonatitjuted  by  earthy  salt^, 
principally  pho^pbate  of  Ume,tt¥ith  someoarbooatQ 
of  lime  and  phosphate  of  magnesia ;  the  easily 
decomposable  eui^staace^  ip  bone  arefiU^geldtioe* 
and  cartilage,  which  seem  of  tibo  same-  aaMire  aa 
coagtt(a(64  albcuDeQ. 

According  to.  thie  analysis,  of  Fourcroy  and 
y auqueJiQy  ox  booee  ^T^  composed. 
Of  decoHipoa^ble  eolmal  mattev  -         dl 

—  phosphate  of  liipe       -  *        -       97*7 

—  carl^oaate  of  iime       -i  -  •>      U) 

—  phpsphi^  9(1  magnesia        -  -         1*3 


M.  Mera^  Goilloti  has  gtveii.  the  lbllowin|^ 
tii9at4  of  tjie  eoippoeilioaof  tJbe  bones  of  difierent 
anioial? : — 
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Bom  o(j  Calf 

"  JnOfSQi 

Sheep 
Eik 

Htog 

— .-.         Hare 

Pullet 
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Carp 

Horses*  l^eth 
ivory 


Phospliala 
of  Lime. 


54 

67-6 

70 

90 

52 

85 

72 

64 

45 
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Unrb^iiata 
of  Limcu 


1-26 
5 

I 
1 
1 

h5 
1 
5 
25 
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I'h^  re^aimqg  pact^  qf  the  hundnsd  must  be 
cpnai4<une4  ap  de^^posabl«  animal  matter&. 

Horn.  is.  ^  still  m«r<^  pQiverAil  nNkouna  than 
boffe^  afs  U  Qoqtaioa  alaisec  quantity  of  decompo^ 
sable  animal  m^Uer.  From.  500  grwOs  of  ox; 
horn  Mr.  Hatchett  obtained  only  1*5  grains  of 


eiirthy  residuum,  ami  not  quite  hnlfof  this  wns 
phosphate  of  lime.  The  shavings  or  turnintrs  of 
horn  form  an  excellent  manure,  though  they  are  not 
sufficiently  abundant  to  be  in  common  use.  The 
animal  matter  in  theui  seems  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  coagulated  albumen,  ai>d  it  is  sloivly  renderetl 
soluble  by  the  action  of  water.  The  eaKhy  matter 
in  horn,  and  still  more  that  in  bones,  prevents  the 
too  rapid  decomposition  of  the  animal  matter,  and 
renders  it  very  durable  in  its  effects. 

i/atr,  v)oollen  ragtt,  and  fnUkgrs,  are  all  analo- 
gous in  composition,  and  principally  consist  of  a 
substance  similar  to  albumen,  united  to  gelatine. 
This  is  shown  by  the  ingenious  researches  of  Mr. 
Hatchetu  The  iheorv  of  their  operation  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  bone  and  horn  shavings. 

There/i&se  of  the  different  manufactures  ofsibn 
and  leather  form  very  useful  manures;  such  as 
the  shavings  of  the  currier,  furriers'  cHppiogs,  and 
the  olf&ls  of  the  tan-yard  and  of  the  glue-  maker. 
The  gelatine  contained  in  every  kind  of  skin  is  in 
a  slate  fitted  for  its  gradual  solution  or  decomposi- 
tion ;  and  when  buried  in  the  soil,  it  lasts  for  a 
considerable  time, and  constantly  afiords  a  supply  of 
nutritive,  matter  to  the  pianis  in  its  neigh bcMrhood. 

plood  contains  certain  quantities  of  aU  the 
principles  found  in  other  animal  substances,  nnd  is 
cooaequently  a  rety  good  maonre.  It  has*  been 
already  stated  that  it  contains  fibrine ;  it  likewise 
contains,  albumen :  the  red  particles  in  it,  which 
have  been  supposed  by  mai^  ibreigo  chemists  to 
be  eolofed  by  iron  in  a  pafticuiar  state  of  combina'* 
tion  with  oxvgen  and  acid  matter,  Mr.  Brando 
consideiB  as  iormed  of  apeeuliar  animal  snbetapcey 
containing  very  little  iron. 

The  scum  taken  from  the  boilers  of  the  sugar 
bakm,.  and  which  is  used  as  manure,  principaHy 
consists  of  bttUock'e  blood,  which  has  been  em* 
f)loyed  fi)r  the  purpose  of  separating  the  impori- 
ties  of  common  brown  sugar,  by  means  of  the 
eeagulation  of  its  albuminous  matter  by  the  heat 
ef  the  boiler. 

The  dlfierent  species  of  corala,  eoraUmes,  and 
sponges^  HMist  bo  coosideied  as  stibstasces  of  ani- 
mal origin*  Fnom  the  analysis  of  Mr.  Hatohett, 
it  appears  that  all  these  substances  contain  coosi*- 
demble  quantities  of  a  matter  analogous  to  coa^u- 
laied  albumen ;  the  sponges  aflford  likewise  gda- 
tioev 

According  to  Merat  Guillot,.  white  ooral  con- 
tains equal  parts  oT  animal  matter  and  carbonate 
of  lime;  red  ooral  46*5  of  animal  matter,  and' 
53'5  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  articulated  coralline  51 
of  animal  matter,  and  49  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

These  substances  are,  I  believe,  never  useid  as 
manure  in  this  country,  except  in  cases  when  they- 
are  accidentally  mixed  with.sea"Weed$  butitia  pro- 
bable that  the  corallines  might  be  advantageously^ 
employed,  as  they  are  found  in  consitterable  quan- 
tity on  the  rocks  and.  bottoms  of  the  rocky  pools 
in  many  parts  of  our  coast,  where  the  land  gra- 
dually declines  towards  the  aea ;  and  they  might 
be  detached  by  hoes,  and  collected  without  mqch 
titMible^ 

Amongst  excrementitious  animal  substances 
used  as  manures,  urine  is  the  one  upon  which  the 
greatest  munber  of  chemical  experiments  hava 
been  made,. and  the  nature  of  which  is  best  un* 
denlood. 

The  urine  of  theoiow  cantaki^  aooording  to  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Brands, 
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or  wfii«p        -        -        .        - 

—  phoAphate  of  lime        - 

•^-  niurintM  of  porassa  and  amroooia 

—  Fulphate  of  pofneea 

—  carhonatea  of  poiawa,  and  ammonia 

—  urea  -  -  -  - 


65 
3 

15 
6 
4 
4 


The  urine  of  the  horse,  according  to  Fourcroy 
and  Vauqueiin,  contains 
Of  carbonate  of  lime         -  -  -        11 

—  c^rttonate  of  soda        ...  9 

—  benzoate  of  soda  -  •  -        24 

—  muriate  of  potassa        ...         9 

—  urea         -  -  -  .        -  7 

—  water  ami  mucilajpe         ...        940 
In  addiiioti  to  these  substances,  Mr.  Brande 

found  in  it  phosphate  of  lime.* 

The  urine  of  the  ass,  the  camel,  the  rabbit,  and 
domestic  Ibwls  has  been  submitted  to  different  ex- 
periments, and  the  constitution  has  been  found 
similar.  In  the  urine  of  the  rabbit,  in  addition  to 
most  of  the  injipvdients  above  mentioned,  Vau- 
ouelin  detected  gelatine;  and  the  same  chemist 
discovered  uric  acid  in  the  urine  of  domestic  fowts.t 

Human  urine  contains  a  greater  variety  of  con- 
stituents than  anv  other  species  examined. 

Urea,  uric  acid,  and  another  acid  similar  to  it  in 
nature,  called  rosacic  acid,  acetic  acid,  albumen, 
irelatine,  a  resinous  matter,  and  various  salts,  are 
Ibund  in  it. 

The  human  urine  differs  in  composition  accord- 
ing to  the  slate  of  the  body,  and  the  nature  of  the 
(bml  and  drink  made  oae'of.  In  many  cases  of 
disease  there  is  a  much  larger  quantity  of  gelatine 
and  albumen  than  usual  in  the  urine ;  and  in  dia- 
betes it  contains  sugar. 

It  is  probable  that  the  urirteof  the  same  animal 
must  likewise  differ  according  to  the  different  na- 
Uiie  of  the  Ibod  and  drink  used ;  and  this  will  ac- 
count for  discordances  in  some  of  the  analyses  that 
have  been  published  on  the  subject. 

Urine  is  very  liable  to  change  and  to  undergo 
the  puirefkciive  process ;  and  that  of  carnivorous 
animals  more  rapidly  than  that  of  graminivorous 
animals.  In  proportion  as  there  is  more  gelatine 
ftnd  albumen  in  urine,  so  in  proportion  does  it  pa- 
trefv  more  quickly. 

The  species  of  urine  that  contain  most  albumen, 
gelatine,  and  urea,  are  the  best  as  maimres ;  aiui 
all  urine  contains  the  essential  elements  of  vege- 
tables in  a  state  of  solution. 

During  the  putrefiiction  of  urine  the  greatest 
part  of  the  soluble  animal  matter  that  it  contains 
u  destroyed ;  it  should  consequentljr  be  used  as 
fresh-as  possible ;  but  if  not  mixed  with  solid  mat- 
ter, it  should  be  diluted  with  water,  as  when  pure 
it  contains  too  large  a  quantity  of  animal  matter 
to  (brm  a  proper  fluid  nourishment  for  absorption 
by  the  roots  of  plants. 

Putrid  urine  abounds  in  ammoniasal  salts  ;  and 
though  less  active  than  fresh  urine,  is  a  very  pow- 
erful manure. 

*  This  has  not  been  eonfirmed  by  Chevreul.  la 
trials  made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  he  was  not  able 
to  detect  phosphate  of  lime,  either  in  the  urine  of  the 
borne  or  of  the  camel. 

t  The  urine  of  the  mammalia  generally  abounds 
most  in  urea ;  of  birds  and  reptiles,  in  uric  acid :  the 
urine  of  the  fro^  and  toad,  however,  are  exceptions ; 
their  urine  is  fluid,  and  not  in  part  solid,  like  that  ofbiids 
and  reptiles,  and  contains  a  large  proportion  of  urea. 
—J.  0. 


According  to  a  recent  analysis  pobiisbed  by 
Berzelius,  1000  parts  of  urioe  are  composed  d* 

Water  -  -  -  -      »» 

Urea  -  -  -  -        30.1 

Uric  acid      -  -  -  -  1 

Munale  of  ammonia,  free    lactic  add,  ^ 
lactate  Of  ammonia,  and  aoiaiaIniat->  17*14 
ter  -  -  -  -     ) 

The  remainder  different  salts,  phosphates,  sul- 
phates, and  muriates. 

Amongst  exorementitioas  solid  substances  used 
as  manures,  one  of  the  moot  powerful  is  tbedsjur 
of  birds  that  feed  on  animal  Jbod,  partleulariy  liie 
dung  of  sea  birds.    The  guano,  ^vhich  is  u^  ta 
a  great  extent  in  South  America,  and  which  is  tk 
manure  that  fertilizes  the  steril  plains  of  Pcfu^  ii 
a  production  of  this  kind.     It  exists  abundamlr, 
as  we  are  inlbrmed  by  M.  Humboldr,  on  thesonQ 
islands  in  the  South  Sea.  at  Chinche,  Ho,  Iza^aed 
Arica.    Filly  vessels  are  laden  with  it  annualkat 
Chinche,  each  of  which  carries  from  ISOO  to  2000 
cubical  feet.    It  is  used  as  a  manure  only  in  vcrr 
small   quantities;  and  particulariy   Ibr  crops  of 
maize.    I  made  some  experiments  on  spedincK 
of  guano  sent  from  Sonth  America  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  in  1805.    It  appeared  as  a  fiae 
brown  powder ;  it  blackened  by  heat,  aod'sveoff 
strong  ammoniacal   fumes :  treated  wicn  nitric 
acid,  itafforded  uric  acid.    In    1806  MM.  Four- 
croy  and  Vauqueiin  published  an  elaboraie  analy- 
sis of  guano.    They  state  that  it  contains  a  Ibanh 
part  of  its  weight  of  uric  acid,  partly  saturated 
with  ammonia,  and  partly  with  potassa ;  sorae 
phosphoric  acid  combmed  with  the  same  beset, 
and  likewise  with  lime,  small  quantities oTsufpbare 
and  muriate  of  potassa,  a  little  fktty  matter,  and 
some  quartzose  sand. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  its  fertilizing  properties : 
from  its  composition  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  a 
very  powerful  manure.  It  requires  water  for  the 
solution  of  its  soluble  matter,  to  enable  it  to  pro- 
duce its  full  t)eneficial  effect  on  crops. 

The  dung  of  sea  birds  has,  I  befieve,  never 
been  used  as  a  manure  in  this  couotry :  bat  it  is 
probable  that  even  the  soil  of  the  small  islands  oo 
our  coast  much  frequented  by  them  would  fertilize. 
Some  dung  of  sea  birds  brought  from  a  rock  on  the 
coast  of  Merionethshire  produced  a  powerful  but 
transient  effect  on  grass.  It  was  tried,  at  my  re- 
quest, by  Sir  Robert  Yau^an  at  Nannaa. 

The  rains  m  our  climate  must  tend  very  mach 
to  injure  this  species  of  manure,  where  it  is  expos- 
ed to  them,  soon  after  its  deposition  ;  but  it  msy 
probably  be  found  in  great  perfection  in  caverns  or 
clefls  in  rocks,  haunted  by  cormorants  and  gulls. 
I  examined  some  recent  cormorant's  dimg  which 
I  found  on  a  rock  near  Cape  Lizard  in  ComwaU. 
It  had  not  at  all  the  appearance  of  the  guano; 
was  of  a  grayish- white  color ;  had  a  very  fetid 
smell,  like  that  of  putrid  animal  matter;  wheo 
acted  on  by  quicklime,  it  gave  abundbince  of  am- 
monia ;  treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  yielded  aric  acid. 

yight-toilf  it  is  well  knowp  is  a  very  poweriiil 
manure,  and  very  liable  to  decompose.  It  diflen 
in  its  composition ;  but  always  abounds  in  sub- 
stances composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  axote, 
and  oxygen.  From  the  analysis  of  Bendius,  it 
appeaiB  that  a  part  of  it  is  always  soluble  in  wa- 
ter $  and  in  watever  state  it  is  used,  whether  re- 
cent or  fermented,  it  supplies  abundance  of  food 
to  plants. 
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The  disagreeable  sinell  ofnigbusoil  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  mixing  it  with  quicklime  ;  and  if  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere  in  thin  layers  strewed 
over  with  quicklime  in  fine  weather,  it  speedily 
dries,  is  easily  pulverized,  and  in  this  state  may  fae 
used  in  the  same  manner  as  rape-cake,  and  deli- 
vered into  the  Ibrrow  with  the  seed. 

The  Chinese,  who  have  more  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  use  and  application  of  manures  than 
any  other  people  existmflf,  mix  their  night-soil 
with  one-third  of  its  weight  of  a  fat  marl,  make  it 
into  cakes,  and  dry  it  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 
These  cakes,  we  are  infbrmed  by  the  French  mis- 
sionaries, have  no  disagreeable  smell,  and  Ibrm  a 
common  article  of  commerce  of  the  empire. 

The  earth,  by  its  absorbent  powers,  probably 
prevents,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  action  of  mois- 
ture upon  the  dung,  and  likewise  defends  it  from 
the  effects  of  air. 

Afler  night-soil,  pigeona*  dung  comes  next  in 
order,  as  to  fertilizing  power.    I  digested  100 

grains  of  pigeons*  dung  in  hot  water  for  some 
ours,  and  obtained  from  it  28  grains  of  soluble 
matter;  which  afforded  abundance  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia  by  distillation;  and  lefl  cariMDaceoos 
matter,  saline  matter  principallyeoromon  salt,  and 
carbonate  of  Ijme,  as  a  reskluum.  Pigeons'  dung, 
when  moist,  readily  lerments,  and  aAer  fermenta- 
tion contains  less  soluble  matter  than  before:  from 
100  parts  of  fermented  pigeons'  dimg,  I  obtained 
only  ei^ht  parts  of  soluble  matter,  which  gave 
proportionally  less  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  dis- 
tillation than  recent  pigeons'  dung. 

It  is  evident  that  this  manurev should  be  applied 
as  new  as  possible;  and  when  dry,  it  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  manures 
capable  of  being  pulverized. 

The  soil  in  woods  where  great  flocks  of  wood- 
pigeons  roost  is  often  highly  impregnated  with 
their  dung,  and,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  would  form 
a  valuable  manure.  I  have  found  such  soil  yield 
ammonia  when  distilled  with  lime.  In  the  winter, 
likewise,  it  usually  contains  abundance  of  vege- 
table matter,  the  remains  of  decayed  leaves;  and 
the  dung  tends  to  bring  the  vegetable  matter  into 
a  state  of  solutiout 

The  dung  of  domestic  fowU  approaches  very 
nearly  in  its  nature  to  pigeons'  dung.  Uric  acid 
has  been  (bund  in  it.  It  ^ves  carbonate  of  am- 
monia by  distillation,  and  immediately  yields  solu- 
ble matter  to  water.  It  is  very  liable  to  ferment. 
The  dung  of  fowls  is  emploved  in  common  with 
that  of  pigeons  by  tanners  to  bring  on  a  sliffht  de- 
gree of  putrefaction  in  skins  that  we  to  be  used 
mr  making  soik  leather;  for  this  purpose  the  dung 
18  diffused  through  water.  In  this  state,  it  rapid- 
ly undergoes  putrefaction,  and  brings  on  a  similar 
change  in  the  skin.  The  excrements  of  dogs  are 
employed  by  the  tanner  with  similar  effects.  In 
all  cases,  the  contents  of  the  grainer,  as  the  pit  is 
called  in  which  soil  skins  are  prepared  by  dung, 
muat  form  a  very  useful  manure. 

HMnU^  dung  has  never  been  analyzed.  It  is 
used  w^ith  ^at  success  as  a  manure  by  Mr.  Fane, 
who  finds  It  profitable  to  keep  rabbits  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  preserve  their  dung.  It  is  laid  on  as 
fresh  as  possible,  and  is  fbtmd  better  the  less  it 
has  fennented. 

The  dung  of  catUe,  oxen,  and  cows,  has  been 
chemically  examined  by  MM.  Einhof  and  Thaer. 
They  Ibuad  that  it  contained  matter  soluble  in 


water;  and  that  it  gave  in  fermentation  nearly  the 
same  products  as  vegetable  substances,  absorbing 
oxvgen,  and  producing  carbonic  acid  gas. 

tfhe  recent  dung  of  sheep  and  of  deer,  afford, 
when  long  boiled  in  water,  soluble  matters,  which 
equal  from  two  to  three  per  cent,  of  their  weight. 
I  have  examined  these  soluble  substances  procured 
by  solution  and  evaporation:  they  contain  a  very 
small  quantity  of  matter  analogous  to  animal  mu- 
cus; and  are  principally  composed  of  n  bitter  ex- 
tract soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  They 
give  ammoniacal  fumes  by  (fist illation;  and  apfiear 
to  differ  very  little  in  composition. 

I  watered  some  blades  of  grass  for  several  suc- 
cessive days  with  a  solution  of  these  extracts; 
they  evidently  became  greener  in  consequence, 
and  grew  more  vigorously  than  grass  in  other 
respects  under  the  same  circumstances. 

The  part  of  the  dung  of  cattle,  sheep  and  deer, 
not  soluble  in  water;  appears  to  he  mere  woody 
fibre,  and  precisely  analogous  to  the  residuum  of 
those  vegetables  that  form  their  food  after  they 
have  been  deprived  of  all  their  soluble  materials. 

The  dung  of  horses  gives  a  brown  fluid,  which, 
when  evaporated,  jrields  a  bitter  extract,  which 
affords  ammoniacal  fumes  more  copiously  than  that 
fW>m  the  dung  of  oxen. 

If  the  pure  dung  of  cattle  is  to  be  used  as  ma- 
nure, like  the  other  species  of  dung  which  have 
been  mentioned,  there  seems  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  made  to  ferment,  except  in  the^oil;  or 
if  suffered  to  ferment,  it  should  be  only  in  n  very 
slight  degree.  The  grass  in  the  neighborhood  of 
recently  voided  dung  is  always  coarse  and  dark 
green;  some  persons  have  attributed  this  to  a 
noxious  quality  in  unfermented  dung;  but  it  seems 
to  be  rather  the  result  of  an  excess  of  food  fur- 
nished to  the  plants. 

The  question  of  the  proper  mode  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  dung  of  horses  and  cattle,  however, 
properly  belongs  to  the  subiect  of  composite  ma- 
nures,  n>r  it  is  usually  mixed  in  the  farm-yard  with 
straw,  offal,  chaff,  and  various  kinds  of  litter;  and* 
itself  contains  a  large  proportion  of  fibrous  vege- 
table matter. 

A  slight  incipient  fermentation  is  undoubtedly 
of  use  in  the  dunghill;  for  by  means  of  it  a  dispo- 
sition is  brought  on  in  the  woody  fibre  to  decay 
and  dissolve,  when  it  is  carried  to  the  land,  or 
ploughed  into  the  soil;  and  woody  fibre  is  always- 
in  flrreat  excess  in  the  refuse  of  the  farm. 

Too  great  degree  of  fermentation  is,  however,, 
very  prejudicial  to  the  composite  manure  ;n  the 
dunghill;  it  is  better  that  there  should  be  no  fer- 
mentation at  all  before  the  manure  is  used,  than 
that  it  should  be  carried  too  far.  This  must  her 
obvious  from  what  has  been  already  stated  in  thiv 
lecture.  The  excess  of  flBrmentation  tends  to  the- 
destraction  and  dissipation  of  the  most  useful  part 
of  the  manure;  and  the  ultimate  results  of  this- 
process  ar^  like  those  of  combustion. 

It  is  a  common  practice  amongst  farmers  to  suf- 
fer the  farm-yard  duoff  to  ferment  till  the  fibrous- 
texture  of  the  vegetalNe  matter  is  entirely  broken 
down,  and  till  the  manure  becomes  perfectly  cold,, 
and  so  soil  as  to  be  easily  cut  by  the  spade. 

Independent  of  the  general  theoretical  views' 
unfavorable  to  this  practice  founded  upon  the  na- 
ture and  composition  of  vegetable  substances,, 
there  are  many  ai|raments  and  facts  which  show- 
that  it  is  prejudicicd  to  the  interests  of  the  farmer^ 
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Darinf(  the  violent  fermentation  which  ie  neees- 
eary  for  reducing  larm-yard  manure  to  the  state  in 
which  it  IB  called  9kort  tmtdCj  not  only  a  large 
quantity  of  fluid,  but  likewise  of  ^seous  matter, 
ie  Inst;  so  much  00,  that  the  dung  is  reduced  on^- 
half,  or  two-ihirds  in  weight ;  and  the  principal 
elasiie  matter  disenffaged  is  carbonic  acid^  with 
some  ammonia;  and  both  these,  if  retained  by 
ihe  moisture  m  the  soil,  as  has  been  stated  befbre* 
are  capable  of  becoming  a  useful  nourishiDenl  of 
plants. 

In  October,  1808, 1  filled  a  large  retort,  oapnhle 
of  containing  three  pints  of  water,  with  some  hot 
fermenting  manure,  consisting  principally  of  tlie 
litter  and  dung  of  cattle ;  I  adapted  a  small  re- 
ceiver to  the  retort,  and  connected  the  whole  with 
a  mercurial  pneumatic  apparatus,  so  as  to  colleer 
the  condensible  and  elastic  Raids  which  might  rise 
Irom  the  dung.  The  receiver  soon  became  lined 
with  dew,  and  drops  began  in  a  i^w  hours  to  trickle 
down  the  sides  of  it.  Elastio  fluid  Kkewisa  was 
generated ;  in  three  days  85  cubical  inches  h&i 
been  formed,  which,  when  analjreed,  were  firani 
to  contain  21  cobieal  inches  of  carfoonie  mM  ;  the 
remainder  was  hydrocarbonate  mixed  with  some 
azote,  probaUy  no  more  than  existed  in  the  com^ 
mon  air  in  the  receiver.  The  fluid  matter  co(- 
lected  in  the  receiver  at  the  same  time  amounted 
to  neariy  half  an  ounce.  It  had  a  saline  taste, 
and  a  disagreeable  smell,  afid  contained  some 
acetate  and  carlx>nate  of  ammonia. 

Finding  such  products  gifven  oflf  IVom  ferment- 
ing litter,  I  introduced  the  beak  of  another  retort, 
filled  with  similar  dung  very  hot  at  the  time,  into 
the  soil  amongst  the  roots  of  some  grsas  in  the 
border  of  a  garden ;  in  less  than  a  week  n  very 
distinct  eflect  was  produced  on  the  grass ;  ufloA 
the  spot  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  matter 
disengaged  in  fermentation,  it  grew  with  much 
tnofe  luxuriance  than  the  grass  in  any  other  part 
of  the  garden. 

Besides  the  dissipation  of  ffaseous  matter  when 
fermentation  is  pushed  to  the  extreme,  there  is 
another  disadvanlaire  in  the  loss  of  tuat^  which, 
if  excited  in  the  soil,  is  useful  in  promoting  the 
germination  of  the  seed,  and  in  assisting  the  plant 
in  the  first  stage  of  its  gi^owth,  when  it  is  most 
feeble  and  most  liable  to  disease :  and  the  fermen- 
tation of  manure  in  the  soil  must  be  perticulariy 
fevorable  to  the  wheat  crop  in  preservinsr  a  genial 
temperature  beneath  the  surfeee  late  in  autumn, 
and  during  winter. 

Again,  it  is  a  general  principle  in  chemistry, 
that  in  all  cases  of  decomposition,  substances  com- 
bine much  more  readily  at  the  moment  of  their 
disengagement,  than  afler  they  have  been  per- 
fectly fermed.  And  in  fermentation  beneath  the 
soil,  the  fluid  matter  produced  is  applied  instantly. 
even  whilst  it  is  warm,  to  the  organs  of  the  plant, 
and  consequently,  is  more  likely  to  be  efficient 
than  in  manure  that  has  gone  through  the  pro- 
cessy  and  of  which  all  the  principles  have  entered 
into  newcombinfitions* 

In  the  writings  of  sdeotifio  agriculturists,  a 
^mat  mass  of  facts  may  be  found  in  favor  of  the 
application  of  farm-yard  dung  in  a  recent  state. 
Mr.  Young,  in  the  eaeay  on  manures,  which  I 
have  already  quoted,  adduces  a  number  of  exod'- 
lent  authorities  in  suppoit  of  the  plan.  Many 
who  doubted  have  been  lately  convinced ;  and 
peihApa  there-  is  no  Boldest  of  iaveatigatioa  in 


which  there  is  such  a  unioit  ol  theoreiieal  and 
practical  evidence.  I  have  myself  within  tfce  \ati 
ten  years  witnessed  a  number  ofdiMinct  proo6on 
the  subject.  I  ihall  content  mjraf^lf  with  quoiinc 
that  which  ought  to  have,  and  which  I  am  sore 
will  hftv«,  the  greatest  weight  amonff  affvumliar- 
ists.  Within  (be  last  $evBn  3^earft,  Mr.  Coke  has 
entirely  given  up  the  sveteni  fermerty  adopted  on 
hie  n«rm,  of  applyittg  fermented  duiq^ ;  and  he  in- 
fenrM  me  that  his  crope  have  been  siiiee  as  good 
m  they  ever  #Bre,  and  that  bis  namire  goes 
nearly  twici;  as  fer. 

A  gireat  objectkNi  a^faiiM  sK^eMy  lenaemed 
daar»  iB«  that  weeds  eprtng  tif»  asMe  hnniriaafly 
where  it  ie  af^pffed.  If  ihere  ans  seeds  ferried  ost 
iff  the  dung^  they  c^nairrtv  will  ^eeniiiiMiie ;  but  it 
is  seMbAs'  that  thisoiiB  be'tlM  ease  to  any  extern ; 
and'  if  «he  land  \4  not  deanssd  of  weeds,  any  kisd 
of  manure  fermented  or  unfermented  wiH  occariow 
thei^  i^ld  gnywTh.  If  sUghtly  lermenied  fum- 
ywd  (lung  if  used  mn  tOiMfr^ssfingr  lor  pestoics, 
thtf  long  straws  aitd  unfertnented  veflecable  bm- 
t4ft  rMMaininigon  the  stirfitceshoiild  be  reiBovsdai 
soem  as  the  gfass  bAgmli  to  rise  vfaoeottrfy  by 
ndHng;  Atvd  carried  hack  to  tlie  detigfbill :  in  this 
cancF  no  matmrs'  will  be  jost,  and  the  ImrfMuidiy 
will  be  at  once  clean  eftd  eoonotnieal. 

Tn  cubes  #heA  brm-yani  dun  Jt  camnoi  be  anne- 
diatelv  Annlied  to  crops^  the  destructive  feroesia- 
tfon  eir  it  should  be  pi«VM«ed  as  tiHicb  aspeanble: 
the  prii/eiples  oit  whMh  \hk  may  be  eftcted  have 
be«*n  afreodv  alMeKf  to. 

The  surface  should  be  defenA^  as  raorb  v 
possible  flx>m  the  oxygen  o*  the  atmosphere ;  a 
compact  mari,  or  a  tenacious  clfty,  ofirn  the  bept 
protection  agalnet  the  air  ;  and  before  thie  doog  is 
covered  over,  or,  as  it  were,  sealed  up,  H  slmifd 
be  dried  as  much  as  poesible.  If  the  dune  is 
found  at  any  tim^  to  heat  stmnsHy,  it  shooid  be 
ttn^n^  over,  and  cooled  by  expjHmre  to  air. 

Watering  dunghills  is  sometimes  reoommendfd 
for  checking  the  proffress  of  ferroenfation ;  hot 
th'S  practice  is  inconsistent  witfi  jm0  chemical 
viewst  It  may  cool  the  drmg  for  a  short  time ; 
but  moisture,  as  I  havO  before  stated,^  a  princi- 
pal agent  in  all  processes  of  dccorapowftbn.  Dry 
fibroos  matter  will  never  ferment.  Water  »  as 
neceraary  as  air  to  the  process  j  npA  to  supply  it  10 
fermenting  dung,  is  to  supply  an  agent  whicfa  wiB 
hasten  its  decay. 

In  all  cases  when  dung'  ii^  fentmntfng,  tbei^  are 
simple  tests  by  which  the  raptdfty  of  the  process, 
and  consequently  the  injury  done,  may  be  dwco- 
vered. 

If  a  thermotneffT  plunged  into  the  dtang  do« 
not  rise  to  above  106  degrees  of  Fahretifteit,  there 
is  little  danger  of  much  agrifbrtn  matter  Eyme  off". 
If  the  temperattmi  is  higher,  the  don^shoetd  be 
immediately  spread  abroacf. 

When  a  piece  t/T  papet,  ittwitened  lit  mufratic 
acid,  held  over  the  steatfls  arising  from  a  domr- 
hill,  gives  dense  fumes,  it  is  a  certain  test  that  the 
decomposition  is-  going '  too  far ;  for  this  indicates 
that  volatile  alkali  is  disengaged. 

When  dung  is  to  be  preser^  fer  any  ihoe,  the 
situatibn  in  which  it  is  kepi  is  o^importance.  h 
should,  if  possible,  be  deluded  from  the  sun.  To 
preserve  it  under  sheds  would  be  of  great  use ;  or 
to  make  the  site  of  a  dungbfll  on  the  north  sMeof 
a  wall.  The  floor  on  which  the  dung  is  heaped 
should,  if  poesfbfe,  bepa:ved^i»idi  flatsfiotoes^and 
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there  shoald  be  a  little  inclinntiou  from  each  tide 
towards  the  centre,  in  which  there  should  be 
drains  connected  with  a  small  well,  furnished  with 
a  pump,  by  which  any  fluid  matter  may  be  collect- 
ed lor  the  use  of  the  land.  It  too  often  happens 
that  a  dense  mocilaginous  and  extractive  fluid  is 
suffered  to  drain  away  from  the  dunghill,  so  as  to 
be  entirely  lost  to  the  farm.* 

Sttut  and  road  dungj  and  the  iweepingB  cf 
KouMi»,  may  be  all  regarded  as  composite  ma- 
nures; the  constitution  of  them  is  necessarilv  va* 
nous,  as  they  are  derived  from  a  number  of  diffinr- 
ent  substances.    These  manures  are  usimlly  ap- 
plied in  a  proper  manner,  without  being  fermented. 
Soot^  which  is  nrincipally  formed  from  the  com- 
bustion of  pit-coal  or  coal,  generally  contains  like- 
wise substances  derived   ftom  animal  matters. 
This  is  a  very  powerful  manure.'    tt  aiTords  am- 
moniacal  salts  ny  distillation,  and  yields  a  brown 
extract  to  hot  water,  of  a  bitter  taste.    It  likewise 
contains  an  empyreuroatic  oil.    Its  basts  is  char- 
coal, in  a  state  m  which  it  is  capable  of  being  ren- 
dered soluble  by  the  action  of  oxygen  and  water. 
This  manure  is  well  fitted  to  be  used  in  the  dry 
state,  thrown  into  the  ground  with  the  seed,  and 
requires  no  preparation. 

The  doctrine  of  the  proper  application  of  ma- 
nures from  organized  substances  offers  an  illustra- 
tion of  an  important  part  of  the  economy  of  na- 
ture, and  of  the  happy  order  in  which  it  is  ar- 
nincred. 

The  death  and  decay  of  animal  substances  tend 
to  resolve  organized  forms  into  chemical  constitu- 
ents; and  the  pernicious  effluvia  disenga^d  in  the 
process  seem  to  point  out  the  proprietv  of  Imrying 
them  in  the  soil,  where  they  are  fitted  to  become 
the  food  of  vegetables.  The  fermentation  and 
putrefaction  of  organized  substances  in  the  free 
atmosphere  are  noxious  processes;  bdheath  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  they  are  salutary  opera- 
tions. In  this  case  the  food  of  plants  is  prepared 
where  it  can  be  used;  and  that  which  would  of- 
fend the  senses  and  injure  the  health,  if  exposed, 
is  converted  by  gradual  processes  into  forms  of 
beauty  and  of  usefulness;  the  foetid  gas  is  render- 
ed a  constituent  of  the  aroma  of  the  flower,  and 
what  might  lie  poison  becomes  nourishment  to 
animals  and  to  man. 


LECTURE  VII. 

OH  MANURES  OF  MUTfiRAf.  ORIGTN,  OR  FOSSIL 
MAfTURRS;  THBIR  PREPARATION,  ARD  THE 
MANNER  IN  WHICH  THEY  ACT.  OF  LIME 
IN  ITS  DIFFERENT  STATES;  OPERATION  OF 
I^IMR:  AS  A  MANURE  AND  A  CEMENT;  DIF- 
FKRENT  COMBINATIONS  OF  LIME.  OP  GYP- 
SUM; IDEAS  RESPECTING  ITS  USE.  OF  OTHER 
NEUTRO-SALINE  COMPOUNDS,  EMPLOYED 
AS  MANURES.  OF  ALKALIES  AND  ALKA- 
UNS  SALTS;  OF  COMMON  SALT. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  preceding  lectures  shows 
that  a  great  variety  of  sutMitances  contributes  to 

*  The  state  in  which  farm -yard  manure  should  be 

used  is  still  a  questio  vexata  ;  and  is  likely  to  remain 

fio,  till    an  extensive  series  of  judicious  experiments 

shall  have  been  made  on  the  subject  by  competent 
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the  growth  of  plants,  and  supplies  the  materials 
of  their  nourishment.  The  conversion  of  matter 
that  has  belonged  to  living  structures  into  or- 
eanieed  forms  is  a  process  than  can  be  easily  un-> 
derstood;  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  follow  those 
operations  by  which  earthy  and  saline  matters  are 
consolidated  in  the  fibre  of  plants,  and  by  which 
they  are  made  subservient  to.  their  Amotions* 
Some  inquirers,  adopting  that  sublime  generaliza- 
tion of  the  ancient  philosophers  that  matter  is  the 
same  in  essence,  and  that  the  different  substances 
considered  as  elements  by  chemists  are  merely 
different  arrangements  of  the  same  indestructible 
particles,  have  endeavored  to  prove  that  all  the 
varieties  of  the  principles  found  in  plants  may  be 
formed  from  the  substances  in  the  atmosphere; 
and  that  vegetable  lifo  is  a  process  in  which  bodies 
that  the  anSytical  philosopher  is  unable  to  change 
or  to  form  are  constantly  composed  and  decom- 
posed. These  opinions  have  not  been  advanced 
merely  as  hypotheses;  attempts  have  been  made 
to  support  them  by  experiments.  M.  Schroder 
and  Mr.  Braconnot,  from  a  series  of  distinct  inves- 
tigations, have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions. 
They  state  that  difierent  seeds  sown  in  fine  sand, 
sulphur,  and  metallic  oxides,  and  supplied  only  with 
atmospherical  air  and  water,  procluced  healthy 
plants,  which  by  analysis  gelded  various  earthy 
and  saline  matters,  which  either  were  not  contain- 
ed in  the  seeds  or  the  material  in  which  thev 
grew,  or  which  were  contained  only  in  much 
smaller  quantities  in  the  seeds:  and  hence  they 
conclude  that  they  must  have  been  formed  from 
air  or  water,  in  conseauence  of  the  agencies  of  the 
livinff  organs  of  the  plant. 

The  researches  of  these  two  gentlemen  were 
conducted  with  much  ingenuity  and  address;  but 
there  were  circumstances  which  interfored  with 
their  results,  which  they  could  not  have  known, 
as  at  the  time  their  labors  were  published  they 
had  not  been  investigated. 
^  I  have  found  that  common  distilled  water  is  far 
from  bein^  free  from  saline  impregnations.  In 
analyzing  it  by  Voltaic  electricity,  I  procured  from 
it  alkalies  and  earths;  and  many  of  the  combina- 
tions of  metals  with  chlorine  are  extremely  vola- 
tile substances.  When  distilled  water  is  supplied 
in  an  unlimited  manner  to  plants,  it  may  furnish 
to  them  a  number  of  difi'erent  substances,  which, 
though  in  quantities  scarcely  perceptible  in  the 
water,  may  accumulate  in  the  plant,  which  pro- 
bably perspires  only  absolutely  pure  water. 

In  1801 1  made  an  experiment  on  the  irrowth 
of  oats,  supplied  with  a  limited  quantity  of  distilled 
water  in  a  soil  composed  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  soil  and  the  water  were  placed  in  a  vessel  of 
iron,  which  was  included  in  a  large  jar,  connected 
with  the  flee  atmosphere  by  a  tul>e,  so  curved  as 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  dust,  or  fluid,  or 
sohd  matter  from  entering  into  the  jar.  My  ob- 
ject was  to  ascertain  whemer  any  siliceous  eivth 

persons,  equally  qualified  hy  theorstical  and  practical 
knowledge  to  amve  at  precise  results,  and  to  be  able 
to  communicate  them.  The  question,  in  all  its  rela- 
tions, is  necemarily  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  as  well 
as  of  importance.  Probably  composts,  or  miztures  of 
stable  and  farm-yard  manure,  witn  marl,  clay,  or  lime, 
according  to  circumstances,  will  prove  most  advanta- 
geous of  all,  if  kept  well  covered  with  eartb,  so  as  to 
allow  of  a  certain  degree  of  fermentation,  and  yet 
prevent  any  material  loss  of  gaseous  matter.** J.  D. 
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would  be  formed  in  the  process  of  vegetation ;  but 
the  oats  grew  very  feebly,  and  began  to  be  yellow 
before  any  flowers  formed  :  the  entire  plantfi  were 
burnt,  and  their  ashes  compared  with  those  from 
ED  equal  number  of  grains  of  oat.  Less  siliceous 
earth  was  given  by  the  plants  than  by  the  grains ; 
but  their  ashes  yielded  much  more  carbonate  of 
lime.  That  there  was  less  siliceous  earth,  1  attri- 
bute to  the  circumstance  of  the  huek  of  the  oat 
being  thrown  off- in  germination  ;  and  this  is  the 
part  which  most  abounds  in  silica.  Healthy  green 
oats,  taken  from  a  growing  crop,  in  a  field  of  which 
the  soil  was  a  fine  sand,  yielded  siliceous  earth  in 
a  much  greater  proportion  than  an  equal  weight 
of  the  corn  artificially  raised. 

The  general  results  of  this  experiment  are  very 
much  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  composition  of 
the  earths,  by  plants,  from  any  of  the  elements 
found  in  the  atmosphere,  or  in  water ;  and  there 
are  other  facts  tontradictory  to  the  idea.  Jacquin 
states  that  the  ashes  of  glass  wort  (^salsola  sodcy) 
when  it  grows  in  inland  situations,  atford  the  ve- 
getable alkali ;  when  it  grows  on  the  sea-shore, 
where  compounds  which  afford  the  fossil  or  ma- 
rine alkali  are  more  abundant,  it  yields  that  sub- 
stance. D\i  Hamel  found  that  plants  which  usu- 
ally grow  on  the  sea-ehore,  made  small  progress 
when  planted  in  soils  containing  little  common 
■alt.  The  sun-flower,  when  growing  in  lands 
containing  no  nitre,  does  not  aflbrd  that  substance; 
though  when  watered  by  a  solution  of  nitre,  it 
yields  nitre  abundantly.  The  tables  of  Do  Saus- 
sure,  referred  to  in  the  third  lecture,  show  that 
the  ashes  of  plants  are  similar  in  constitution  to 
the  soils  in  which  they  have  vegetated. 

De  Saussure  made  plants  ^row  in  solutions  of 
difl'erent  salts,  and  he  ascertamed  that  in  all  cases 
certain  portions  of  the  salts  were  absorbed  by  the 
plant,  and  found  unaltered  in  their  organs. 

Even  animals  do  not  appear  to  possess  the 
power  of  forming  the  alkaline  and  earthy  sub- 
stances. Dt,  Fordyce  found,  that  when  canary 
birds,  at  the  lime  they  were  laying  eggs,  were  de- 
prived of  access  to  carbonate  of  lime,  their  eggs 
had  sofl  shells ;  and  if  there  is  any  process  for 
which  nature  may  he  conceived  roost  likely  to 
supply  resources  of  this  kind,  it  is  that  connected 
with  the  reproduction  of  the  species.* 

As  the  evidence  on  the  subject  now  stands,  it 
teems  fair  to  conclude,  that  the  different  earths 
and  saline  substances  found  in  the  organs  of  plants 
are  supplied  by  the  soils  in  which  they  grow ;  and 
in  no  cases  composed  by  new  arrangements  of  the 
elements  in  air  or  water.  What  may  be  our  ulti- 
mate view  of  the  laws  of  chemistry,  or  how  far 
our  ideas  of  elementary  principles  may  be  sim- 
plified, it  is  impossible  to  say.  We  can  only  rea- 
son from  facts.  We  cannot  imitate  the  powers  of 
composition  belonging  to  vegetable  structures ; 
but  at  least  we  can  understand  them  :  and,  as  far 
as  our  researches  have  gone,  it  appears  that  in 
vegetation  compound  forms  are  uniformly  produced 
from  simpler  ones ;  and  the  elements  in  the  soil, 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  earth,  absorbed  and  made 
parts  of  beautiful  and  diversified  structures. 

The  views  which  have  been  just  developed  lead 
to  correct  ideas  of  the  operation  of  these  manures, 
which  are  not  necessarily  the  result  of  decayed 
organized  bodies,  and  which  are  not  composed  of 
diHerent  proportions  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxyjgen, 
and  azote.  They  must  produce  their  eflfect,  either 


by  becoming  a  constituent  part  of  the  plant,  or  by 
acting  upon  its  more  essential  food,  so  as  to  render 
it  more  ntted  for  the  purposes  of  vegetable  life. 

The  only  substances  which  can  with  propriety 
be  called  fossil  manures,  and  which  are  /bund  un- 
mixed with  the  remains  of  any  organized  beings, 
are  certain  alkaline  earths^  or  alkalies,  and  their 
combinations. 

The  only  alkaline  earths  which  have  been  hi- 
therto applied  in  this  way,  are  lime  and  magne- 
sia. Potassa  and  soda,  the  two  fixed  alkalies,  aie 
both  used  in  certam  of  their  chemical  compounds. 
I  shall  state  in  succession  such  facts  as  have  come 
to  my  knowledge  respecting  each  of  these  bodies 
in  their  applications  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture; 
but  1  shall  enlarge  most  upon  the  subject  of  lime ; 
and  if  I  should  enter  into  some  details  which  may 
be  tedious  and  minute,  I  trust,  my  excuse  will  be 
found  in  the  importance  of  the  inquiiy ;  and  it  is 
one  which  has  been  greatly  elucidated  by  late  dis- 
coveries. 

The  most  common  form  in  which  lime  is  found 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  in  a  state  of  com- 
bination with  carbonic  acid  or  fixed  air.  If  a  piece 
of  limestone,  or  chalk,  be  thrown  into  a  fluid  acid, 
there  will  be  an  effervescence.  This  is  owinff  to 
the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  Jime 
becomes  dissolved  in  the  liquor. 

When  limestone  is  strongly  heated,  the  carbo- 
nic acid  gas  is  expelled,  and  then  nothing  remains 
but  the  pure  alkali  earth :  in  this  case  there  is  a 
loss  of  weight ;  and  if  the  fire  has  been  very  high, 
it  approaches  to  one- half  ihe  weight  of  the  stone ; 
but  in  common  cases,  limestones,  if  well  dried  be- 
fore burning,  do  not  lose  much  more  than  from  30 
to  40  per  cent.,  or  from  seven  to  eight  parts  out 
of  20. 

I  mentioned,  in  discussing  the  agencies  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  vegetables,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fiAh  lecture,  that  air  always  contains  cartranic 
acid  gas,  and  that  lime  is  precipitated  firom  water 
by  this  substance.  When  burnt  lime  is  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere,  in  a  certain  time  it  becomes 
mild,  and  is  the  same  substance  as  that  precipitat- 
ed from  lime-water ;  it  is  combined  with  carbonic 
acid  gas.  Quicklime,  when  first  made,  is  caustic 
and  Durning  to  the  tongue,  renders  vegetable 
blues  green,  and  is  soluble  in  water;  but  when 
combined  with  carbonic  acid  it  loses  all  these 
properties,  its  solubility,  and  its  laste :  it  regains 
Its  power  of  effervescing,  and  becomes  the  same 
chemical  substance  as  chalk  or  limestone. 

Very  few  limestones  or  chalks  consist  entirely  of 
lime  and  carbonic  acid.  The  statuary  marbles  or 
certain  of  the  rhomboidal  spars,  are  almost  the 
only  pure  species;  and  the  different  properties  of 
limestones,  both  as  manures  and  cemente,  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  ingredients  mixed  rn  the 
limestone ;  for  the  true  calcareous  element,  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  is  uniformly  the  same  in  nature, 
properties,  and  eflects,  and  consists  of  one  propor- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  41'-1,  and  one  of  lime  55. 

When  a  limestone  does  not  copiously  efiervesce 
in  acids,  and  is  sufficiently  hard  to  scratch  glass, 
it  contains  siliceous,  and  probably  aluminous  earth. 
When  it  is  deep  brown  or  red,  or  strongly  colored 
of  any  of  the  shades  of  brown  or  yellow,  it  con- 
tains oxide  of  iron.  When  it  is  not  sufficiently 
hard  to  scratch  glass,  but  efllervesces  slowly,  and 
makes  the  acid  in  which  it  effervesces  milky,  it 
contains  magnesia.    And  when  it  is  black  and 
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emits  a  foetid  smell  if  rubbed,  it  contains  coally  or 
bituminous  matter. 

The  analysis  of  limestones  is  not  a  difficult  mat- 
ter ;  and  the  proportions  of  their  constituent  parts 
may  be  easily  ascertained  by  the  process  described 
in  the  lecture  on  the  analysis  of  soils;  and  usually 
with  sufficient  accuracy  lor  all  the  purposes  of  the 
farmer,  by  the  fifth  process. 

Before  any  opinion  can  be  formed  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  diti'erent  ingredients  in  limestones 
modify  their  properties,  it  will  bo  necessary  to 
consider  the  operation  of  the  pure  calcareous  ele- 
ment as  a  manure,  and  as  a  cement. 

Quicklime  in  its  pure  state,  whether  in  powder 
or  dissolved  in  water,  is  injurious  to  plants.  I 
have  in  several  instances  killed  grass  by  water- 
ing it  with  lime-water.  But  lime,  in  its  state  of 
combination  with  carbonic  acid,  as  is  evident  from 
the  analysis  given  in  the  fourth  lecture,  is  a  useful 
ingredient  in  soils.  Calcareous  earth  is  found  in 
the  ashes  of  the  greater  number  of  plants;  and 
exposed  to  the  air  lime  cannot  long  continue  caus- 
tic, for  the  reasons  that  were  just  now  assigned, 
but  soon  becomes  united  to  cnrbonic  acid. 

When  newly  burnt  lime  is  exposed  to  air,  it 
soon  falls  into  powder;  in  this  case  it  is  called 
slacked-lime  ;  and  the  same  effect  is  immediately 
produced  by  throwing  water  upon  it,  when  it  heats 
violently,  and  the  waier  dissappears. 

Slacked-lime  is  merely  a  combination  of  lime 
with  about  one-third  of  its  weight  of  water;  u  e. 
65  pans  of  lime  absorb  17  parnt  of  water ;  and  in 
this  case  it  is  composed  of  a  definite  proportion  of 
lime  to  a  definite  proportion  of  water,  and  is  called 
by  chemists  hydrate  of  lime;  and  when  hydrate  of 
lime  becomes  carbonate  of  lime  by  long  exposure 
to  air,  the  water  is  expelled,  and  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  takes  its  place. 

When  lime,  whether  freshly  burnt  or  slacked,  is 
mixed  with  any  moist  fibrous  vegetable  matter, 
there  is  a  strong  action  between  the  lime  andjhe 
vegetable  matter,  and  they  form  a  kind  of  com- 
post together^  of  which  a  part  is  usually  soluble  in 
water. 

By  this  kind  of  operation,  lime  renders  matter 
which  was  before  comparatively  inert  nutritive; 
and  as  charcoal  and  oxygen  abound  in  all  vegeta- 
ble matters,  it  becomes  at  the  same  time  converted 
into  carbonate  of  lime. 

Mild  lime,  powdered  limestone,  marls  or  chalks, 
have  no  action  of  this  kind  upon  vegetable  matter ; 
by  their  action  they  prevent  the  too  rapid  decom- 
poflition  of  substances  already  dissolved  ;  but  they 
nave  no  tendency  to  form  soluble  matters 

It  18  obvious  from  these  circumstances,  that  the 
operation  of  quicklime,  and  marl  or  chalk,  de- 
pends upon  principles  altogether  difierent.  Quick- 
lime, in  being  applied  to  land,  tends  to  bring  any 
hard  vegetable  matter  that  it  contains  into  a  state 
of  more  rapid  decomposition  and  solution,  so  as 
to  render  it  a  proper  food  for  plants.  Chalk,  and 
marl,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  will  only  ien prove  the 
texture  of  the  soil,  or  its  relation  to  absorption : 
it  acts  merely  as  one  of  its  earthy  ingredients. 
Quicklime,  when  it  becomes  mild,  operates  in  the 
same  manner  as  chalk  ;  but  in  the  act  of  becom- 
ing mild,  it  prepares  soluble  out  of  insoluble 
matter. 

It  is  upon  this  circumstance  that  the  operation 
of  lime  m  the  preparation  for  wheat  crops  de- 
pends ;  and  its  efficacy  in  fertilizing  peats,  and  in 


bringing  Into  a  state  of  cultivation  all  soils  abound- 
ing in  hard  roots,  or  dry  fibres,  or  inert  vegetable 
matter. 

The  solution  of  the  question,  whether  qaicklime 
ought  to  be  applied  to  a  soil,  depends  upon  the 
quantity  of  inert  vegetable  matter  that  it  contains. 
The  solution  of  the  question,  whether  mar),  mild 
lime,  or  powdered  limestone,  ought  to  be  applied, 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter 
already  in  the  soil.  All  soils  are  improved  by 
mild  lime,  and  ultimately  by  quicklime,  which  do 
not  effervesce  with  acids ;  and  sands  more  than 
clays. 

\Vhen  a  soil,  deficient  in  calcareous  matter, 
contains  much  soluble  vegetable  manure,  the  ap- 
plication of  quicklime  should  always  be  avoided, 
as  it  either  tends  to  decompose  the  soluble  matters 
by  uniting  to  their  carbon  and  oxygen  so  as  to  be- 
come mild  lime,  or  it  combines  with  the  soluble 
matters,  and  forms  compounds,  having  less  attrac- 
tion fur  water  than  the  pure  vegetable  substance. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  respect  to  most  ani- 
mal manures ;  but  the  operation  of  the  lime  is  dif^ 
ferent  in  different  cases,  and  depends  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  animal  matter.  Lime  forms  a  kind  of 
insoluble  soap  with  oily  matrers,  and  then  gradu- 
ally decomposes  them  by  separating  from  them 
oxygen  and  carbon.  It  combines  likewise  with 
the  animal  acids  ;  and  probably  assists  their  de- 
composition by  abstracting  carbonaceous  matter 
from  them  combined  with  oxygen  :  ^nd  conse- 
quently it  must  render  them  less  nutritive.  It 
tends  to  diminish  likewise  the  nutritive  powers  of 
albumen  from  the  same  causes ;  and  always  de- 
stroys to  a  certain  extent  the  efficacy  of  animal  ma- 
nures, either  by  combining  with  certain  of  their 
elements,  or  by  giving  to  them  new  arrangements. 
Lime  should  never  be  applied  with  animal  ma- 
nures, unless  they  are  too  rich,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  noxious  effiuvia,  as  in  certain  cases 
mentioned  in  the  last  lecture.  It  is  injurious  when 
mixed  with  any  common  dung,  and  tends  to  ren- 
der the  extractive  matter  insoluble. 

I  made  an  experiment  on  this  subject :  I  mixed 
a  quantity  of  the  brown  soluble  extract,  which 
was  procured  from  sheep's  dung,  with  ^ve  times 
its  weight  of  quicklime.  I  then  moistened  them 
with  water ;  tne  mixture  heated  very  much ;  it 
was  suffered  to  remain  for  14  hours,  and  was  then 
acted  on  by  six  or  seven  times  its  bulk  of  pure 
water :  the  water,  sAer  being  passed  through  a 
filter,  was  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  solid  mat- 
ter obtained  was  scarcely  colored,  and  was  lime 
mixed  with  a  little  saline  matter. 

In  those  cases  in  which  fermentation  is  useful 
to  produce  nutriment  from  vegetable  substances, 
lime  is  always  efficacious.  I  mixed  some  moist 
tanners'  spent  bark  with  one-fifth  of  its  weight  ot 
quicklime,  and  suffered  them  to  remain  together 
in  a  close  vessel  for  three  months ;  the  lime  had 
become  colored,  and  was  effervescent :  when  wa- 
ter was  boiled  upon  the  mixture,  it  gained  a  tint 
of  fawn-color,  and  by  evaporation  furnished  a 
fawn-colored  powder,  which  must  have  consisted 
of  lime  united  to  vegetable  matter,  for  it  burnt 
when  strongly  heated,  and  led  a  residuum  of 
mild  lime.* 

*  The  manner  in  which  lime  acts  in  agricnltore  n- 
quires  farther  and  minute  investigation,  and  is  a  most 
important  subject  for  inquiry.    From  the  experiments 
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The  limaitonet  oontftining  alumioa  and  silica 
ara  ten  fitted  for  the  porpOMf  d'  manure  than 
pore  liroeatonai ;  bat  the  lime  formed  ftom  them 
has  no  noxious  quality.  Such  stones  are  less  ef- 
licaciousi  merely  becanse  theyibmisha  smaller 
quantity  of  quicklime. 

I  mentioned  bituminous  limestones.  There  is 
very  seldom  any  considerable  portion  of  coally 
matter  in  these  stones;  never  as  much  as  five  parts 
in  100;  but  such  limestones  make  very  good 
lime.  The  carbonaceous  matter  can  do  no  injury 
to  the  land,  and  may,  under  certain  circumstances, 
become  a  Ibod  of  the  plant,  as  is  evident  from 
what  was  stated  in  the  last  lecture. 

The  subject  of  the  application  of  the  magne- 
sian  limestone  is  one  of  great  interest. 

It  bad  been  long  known  to  farmeri  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Doncaster,  that  lime  made  from  a  cer- 
tain limestone  applied  to  the  land  oflen  injured  the 
crops  considerably,  as  I  mentioned  in  the  lotioduc- 
tory  lecture.  Mr.  Tennant,  in  making  a  series  of 
experiments  upon  this  peculiar  calcareous  sub- 
stance, found  tnat  it  contained  mi^esia  ;  and  on 
mixing  some  calcined  magnesia  with  soil  in  which 
he  sowed  diflferent  seeds,  he  found  that  they  either 
died,  or  vegetated  in  a  verv  imperfect  manner, 
and  the  plants  were  never  neahhy.  And  with 
mat  justice  and  ingenuity  he  referred  the  bad  ef- 
fects of  the  peculiar  limestone  to  the  magnesian 
earth  it  contains. 

In  makinff  some  inquiries  concerning  this  sub- 
ject, I  fbuna  that  there  were  cases  in  which  this 
magnesian  limestone  was  used  with  good  effect 

Amongst  some  specimens  of  limestone  which 
JLord  Somerville  put  into  my  hands,  two  marked 
as  pecttliariy  ffood  proved  to  be  mamesian  lime- 
atones.  And  lime  made  from  the  BrMdon  lime- 
atone  is  used  in  Leicestershire,  where  it  is  called 
hot  lime ;  and  I  have  been  informed  by  farmers 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  quany,  that  they  em- 
pk>y  it  advantageously  in  small  quantities,  seldom 
more  than  26  or  90  bushels  to  the  acre.  And  that 
they  find  it  may  be  used  with  good  effect  in  larger 
quantities  upon  rich  land. 

A  minute  chemical  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion will  lead  to  its  solution. 

Magnesia  has  a  much  weaker  attraction  for  car- 
bonic acid  than  lime,  and  will  remain  in  the  state 
of  caustic  or  calcinea  ma^esia  (or  many  months, 
thou^  exposed  to  the  air.  And  as  long  as  any 
raustic  lime  remains,  the  magnesia  cannot  be  com- 
bined with  carbonic  acid,  for  lime  instantly  ai  tracts 
carbonic  acid  from  magnesia. 

When  a  ma^estan  limestone  is  burnt,  the 
magnesia  is  depnved  of  carbonic  acid  much  sooner 
than  the  Jime;  and  if  theie  is  not  much  vegetable  or 
animal  matter  in  the  soil  to  supply  by  its  decom- 
position carbonic  acid,  the  magnesia  will  remain 
for  a  long  while  in  the  caustic  stale;  and  in  this 
state  acts  as   a  poison   to  certain   vegetables. 

1  have  made,  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  it  arrests 
equally  vinous  and  the  putrid  fermentation,  and  that 
in  close  vessels  i^  may  be  used  for  prsserving  liotb 
animal  and  veeetable  substances.  When  it  promotes 
the  soltttioD  Off  vegetable  substances,  it  is  probably 
owing  either  to  forming  with  them  soluble  compounds, 
as  ia  the  instance  of  olmin,  (before  mentioned,)  or 
ia  |»roBioting  the  production  of  pronmate  principles 
fifSB  Aeir  elements,  capable  of  entering  into  union 
with  it,  sad  with  which  it  iorms  such  soluble  com- 
pouads. — J.  D. 


And  that  more  magnesian  lime  may  be  osed  upon 
rich  soils,  seems  to  be  owing  to  the  drcamsiance, 
that  the  decomposition  of  the  manure  in  them  sup- 
plies carbonic  acid.  And  magnesia  in  its  mild 
state,  i.  s.  fully  combined  with  carbonic  acid, 
seems  to  be  always  a  useful  constituent  of  soils. 
I  have  thrown  carbonate  of  ma^esia  (procured 
by  boiling  the  solution  of  magnesia  in  sl^>e^-carbo- 
nate  of  potassa)  upon  grass,  and  upon  growing 
wheat  and  baney,  so  as  to  render  the  eurface 
white:  but  the  vegetation  was  not  injured  in  the 
slightest  degree.  And  one  of  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  Cornwall,  the  Lizard,  is  a  district  in 
which  the  soil  contains  mild  magnesian  earth. 

The  Lizard  Downs  bear  a  short  and  green 
grass;  which  feeds  sheep,  producing  excelleot 
mutton;  and  the  cultivated  parts  are  anoongst  the 
best  com  lands  in  the  countiy. 

That  the  theory  which  I  have  ventured  to  give 
of  the  operation  or  magnesian  lime  is  not  QofoSod' 
ed,  is  shown  by  an  experiment  which  I  made  ex- 
pressly lor  tl^e  purpose  of  determining  the  mie  na- 
ture of  the  operation  of  this  substance.  I  took 
four  portions  of  the  same  soil:  with  one  1  mixed 
^  of  its  weight  of  caustic  magnesia,  with  another 
I  mixed  the  same  quantity  of  magnesia  and  a  pro- 
portion of  a  fat  decomposing  peat  equal  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  soil.  One  portion  of 
soil  remained  in  its  natural  state:  and  another  was 
mixed  with  peat  without  magnesia.  The  mixtures 
were  made  in  December  1^,  and  in  April  1807 
bariey  was  sown  in  all  of  them.  It  grew  veiy 
well  in  the  pure  soil;  but  better  in  the  soil  contain- 
ing the  magnesia  and  peat,  and  nearly  as  well  in 
the  soil  containing  peat  alone:  but  in  the  sot/  con- 
taining the  magnesia  alone,  it  rose  veiy  feeble,  and 
looked  yellow  and  sickly. 

I  repeated  this  experiment  in  the  summer  of 
1810  with  similar  results^  and  I  found  that  the 
magnesia  in  the  soil  mixed  with  peat  became 
strongly  effervescent,  whilst  the  portion  in  the  un- 
mixed soil  gave  carbonic  acid  in  much  smaller 
quantities.  In  the  one  case  the  magnesia  had 
assisted  in  the  formation  of  a  manure,  and  had  be- 
come mild ;  in  the  other  case  it  had  acted  as  a 
poison. 

It  is  obvious,  from  what  has  been  sakl,  that  Hme 
froiii  the  ma^oterian  limestone  may  be  appKed  in 
large  quantities  to  peats;  and  that  where  lands 
have  been  injured  by  the  application  of  too  large 
a  quantity  of  magnesian  lime,  peat  will  be  a  pro- 
per and  efficient  remedy. 

I  mentioned  that  magnesian  limestones  efier- 
vf  seed  little  when  plunged  into  an  acid.  A  sim- 
ple test  of  magnesia  in  a  limestone  is  this  drcom- 
Btance,  and  its  rendering  diluted  nitric  acid  or  aqua 
ibrtis  milky. 

From  the  analysis  of  Mr.  Tennant,  it  appears 
that  the  magnesian  limestones  contain  from 
20*3  to  2S*5  magnesia. 
29*5  to  31*7  lime. 
47'2  carbonic  acid. 
0*8  clay  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Magnesian  limestones  are  usually  colored  brown 
or  a  pHle  yellow.  They  ^  found  in  Somerset- 
shire, Leicestershire,  Derbyshire,  Shropshire,  Dur- 
ham, and  Yorkshire.  I  have  never  met  with  any 
in  other  counties  in  England;  but  they  abound  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  particulariy  near  fieifast. 

The  use  of  lime  as  a  cement  is  not  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  extensive  discussion  in  a  coune  of  lectures 
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on  the  chemistry  of  agriculture;  yet  as  the  theory 
of  the  operation  of  lime  in  this  way  is  not  fulty 
stated  in  anv  elementary  boolc  that  I  have  pe- 
rused, I  shall  say  a  very  few  words  on  the  appli- 
cations of  this  part  of  chemical  knowledge. 

There  are  two  modes  in  which  lime  acts  as  a 
cement;  in  its  combmation  with  water,  and  in  its 
combination  with  carbonic  acid. 

The  hydrate  of  lime  has  been  already  mention- 
ed. W  hen  quicklime  is  rapidly  made  into  a  paste 
with  water,  it  soon  loses  its  soilness,  and  the  wa- 
ter and  the  lime  form  together  a  solid  coherent 
mass,  which  consists,  as  has  been  stated  before, 
of  17  parts  of  water  to  55  parts  of  lime.  When 
hydrate  of  lime  whilst  it  is  consolidating  is  mixed 
with  red  oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  or  silica,  the  mix- 
ture becomes  harder  and  more  coherent  than  when 
lime  alone  is  used;  and  it  appears  that  this  is 
owing  to  a  certain  degree  of  chemical  attraction 
between  hydrate  of  lime  and  these  bodies;  and 
they  render  it  less  liable  to  decompose  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air,  and  less  solu- 
ble in  water. 

The  basis  of  all  cements  that  are  used  for  works 
which  are  to  be  covered  with  water  must  be  form- 
ed from  hydrate  of  lime;  and  the  lime  made  from 
impure  limestones  answers  this  purpose  very  well. 
Puzzoiana  is  composed  principally  of  silica,  alu- 
mina, and  oxide  of  iron;  and  it  is  used  mixed  with 
lime,  to  form  cements  intended  to  be  employed  un- 
der water.  Mr.  Smeaton,  in  the  construction  of 
the  Edd^stone  lighthouse,  used  a  cement  com- 
posed of'^equal  parts  by  weight  of  slacked  lime 
and  puzzoiana.  Puzzoiana  is  a  decomposed  lava. 
Tarras,  which  was  formerly  imported  in  conside- 
rable quantities  from  Holland,  is  a  mere  decom- 
posed oasalt:  two  parts  of  slacked  Hme  and  one 
part  of  tarras  form  the  principal  part  of  the  mor- 
tar used  in  the  great  dikes  of  Holland.  Sub- 
stances which  will  answer  all  the  ends  of  puzzo- 
iana and  tarras  are  abundant  in  the  British  is- 
lands. An  excellent  red  tarras  may  be  procured 
in  any  quantities  from  the  Giants'  Causeway  in 
the  north  of  Ireland;  and  decomposing  basalt  is 
abundant  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  and  in  the 
northern  districts  of  England  in  which  coal  is 
found. 

Parker's  cement,  and  cements  of  the  same  kind 
made  at  the  alum  works  of  Lord  Dundas  and 
Lord  Mulgrave,  are  mixtures  of  calcined  ferrugi- 
nous, siliceous,  and  aluminous  matter,  with  hy- 
drate of  lime. 

The  cements  which  act  by  combining  with  car- 
bonic acid,  or  the  common  mortars,  are  made  by 
mixing  together  slacked  lime  and  sand*  These 
mortars  at  first  solidify  as  hydrates,  and  are  slowly 
converted  into  carbonate  of  lime  by  the  action  of 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air.  Mr.  Tennant  found 
that  a  mortar  of  this  kind  in  three  years  and  a 
quarter  had  re/rained  68  per  cent,  of  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  which  constitutes  the  definite 
proportion  in  carbonate  of  lime.  The  rubbish  of 
mortar  from  houses  owes  its  power  to  benefit  lands 
principally  to  the  carbonate  of  lime  it  contains, 
and  tne  sand  in  it;  and  its  state  of  cohesion  ren- 
ders it  particulariy  fitted  to  improve  clayey  soils. 

The  hardness  of  the  mortar  in  very  old  build- 
ings depends  upon  the  perfect  conversion  of  all  its 
parts  into  carbonate  of  lime.  The  purest  lime- 
stones are  the  best  adapted  for  making  this  kind  of 
mortar;  the  magnesian  limestones  make  excellent 


water  cements,  but  act  with  too  little  eher^ 
upon  carbonic  acid  gas  to  make  good  com  moo 
mortar. 

The  Romans,  according  to  Pllny,  made  their 
best  mor.ar  a  year  before  it  was  used;  so  that  it 
was  partially  combined  with  carbonic  acid  gas  be- 
fore It  was  employed.* 

In  burning  lime  there  are  some  particular  pre- 
cautions required  for  the  difi'erent  kinds  of  lime- 
stones. In  general,  one  bushel  of  coal  is  sufficient 
to  make  four  or  five  bushels  of  lime.  The  mag- 
nesian limestone  requires  less  fuel  than  the  com- 
mon limestone.  In  all  cases  in  which  a  limestone 
containing  much  aluminous  or  silk^eous  earth  is 
burnt,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
fire  from  becoming  too  intense;  for  such  lime  easi- 
ly vitrifies,  in  consequence  of  the  affinity  of  lime 
for  silica  and  alumina.  And  as  in  some  places 
there  are  no  other  limestpnes  than  such  as  contain 
other  earths,  it  is  important  to  attend  to  this  cir- 
cumstance. A  moderately  good  lime  may  be 
made  at  a  low  red  heat;  but  it  will  melt  into  a 
glass  at  a  white  heat.  In  lime-kilns  for  burning 
such  lime,  there  should  be  always  a  damper. 

In  general,  when  limestones  are  not  magne- 
sian, their  purity  will  be  indicated  by  their  loss  of 
weight  in  burning;  the  more  they  lose,  the  larger 
is  the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  they  contain. 
The  magnesian  limestones  contain  more  carbonic 
acid  than  the  common  limestones;  and  I  have 
found  all  of  them  lose  more  than  half  their  weight 
by  calcination. 

Besides  being  used  in  the  forms  of  lime  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  calcareous  matter  is  applied  for 
the  purposes  of  agriculture  in  other  combinations. 
One  of  these  bodies  is  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime. 
This  substance  consists  of  sulphuric  acid  (the 
same  body  that  exists  combined  with  water  in  oil 
of  vitriol)  and  lime;  and  when  diy  it  is  composed 
of  55  parts  of  lime  and  75  parts  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Common  gypstun  or  selenite,  such  as  that  found 
at  Shotover  Hill  near  Oxfbid,  contains,  besides 
sulphuric  acid  and  lime,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water;  and  its  composition  may  be  thus  express- 
ed:— 

Sulphuric  acid,  one  proportion        -        75 
Lime,  one  proportion     -       -       -       55 
Water,  two  proportions         -        -        34 
The  nature  of  gypsum  is  easily  demonstrated: 
if  oil  of  vitriol  be  added  to  quicklime,  there  is  a 
violent  heat  produced;  when  the  mixture  is  ig- 
nited, water  is  given  off,  and  gypsum  alone  is  the 
result,  if  the  acid  has  been  used  m  sufiicient  quan- 
tity; ond  gypsum  mixed  with  quicklime,  if  the 
quantity  has  been  deficient.    Gypsum  free  from 
water  is  sometimes  found  in  nature,  when  it  is 
called   anhydrous  selenite.    It   is   aistinguished 
from  common  gypsum  by  giving  off  no  water 
when  heated. 

When  gypsum,  free  from  water,  or  deprived  of 
water  by  heat,  is  made  into  a  paste  with  water,'  it 
rapidly  sets  b^  combining  with  that  fluid.  Plas- 
ter of  Paris  is  powdered  dry  gypsum,t  and  its 
property  as  a  cement,  and  in  its  use  in  making 
casts,  depends  upon  its  solidifying  a  certain  quan- 

•  Pliny,  speaking  of  the  qualities  of  mortars,  aays, 
"Intrita  quoque  quo  yetustior  eo  melior.  In  antiqua- 
rum  edium  legibus  invenitur,  ne  recentiore  trima  ute- 
retur  redemptor."  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  23,— 
J.  D. 

t  Anhydrous  gypsum. 
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tity  of  water,  and  making  with  it  a  coherent  masa. 
Gypsum  is  soluble  in  about  500  times  irs  weight 
or  cold  water,  and  is  more  soluble  in  hot  water;  so 
that  when  water  has  been  boiled  in  contact  with 
gypsum,  crystals  of  this  substance  are  deposited 
as  the  water  cools.  Gypsum  is  easily  distinguish- 
ed when  dissolved  by  its  properties  ot'  ati'ordino 
precipitates  to  solutions  ofoxalates  and  baryiic  saliR. 

Great  diti'erence  of  opinion  has  prevailed 
amongst  agriculturists  with  respect  to  the  uses 
of  gy psurn.  It  has  been  advantageously  used  in 
Kent,  and  various  testimonies  in  favor  of  its  effi- 
cacy have  been  laid  before  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture by  Aflr.  Smith.  In  America  it  is  employed 
with  signal  success;  but  in  most  counties  of  Eng- 
land it  has  lailed,  though  tried  in  various  ways 
and  upon  difiereut  crops. 

Very  discordant  notions  hava  been  formed  as  to 
the  mode  of  operation  of  gypsum.  It  has  t>een 
supposed  by  some  persons  to  act  by  its  power  of 
attracting  moisture  from  the  air;  but  this  agency 
must  be  comparatively  insignificant.  When  com- 
innsd  with  water,  it  retains  that  fluid  too  powerful- 
ly to  yield  it  to  the  roots  of  the  plant,  and  its  ad- 
hesive attraction  for  moisture  is  inconsiderable;  the 
•mail  quantity  in  which  it  is  used,  likewise,  is  a 
circumstance  hostile  to  this  idea. 

It  has  been  said  that  gypsum  assists  tlie  putre- 
faction of  animal  substances,  and  the  decomposi- 
tion of  manure.  I  have  tried  some  experiments 
tm  this  subject,  which  are  contradictory  to  the  no- 
tion. I  mixed  some  minced  veal  with  about  -ptv 
part  of  its  weight  of  gypsum,  and  exposed  some 
veal  without  gypsum  under  tlie  same  circum- 
stances; there  was  no  difference  in  the  time  in 
which  they  be^an  to  putcefy,  and  the  process 
«oemed  to  me  'most  rapid  in  the  case  in  which 
there  was  no  gypsum  present.  I  made  other  simi- 
lar mixtures,  em^loving  in  some  cases  larger  and 
in  some  cases  smaUer  quantities  of  gypsum;  and 
•I  used  pigeons'  duog  in  one  instance  instead  of 
flesh,  and  with  pjpecisely  similar  results.  It  cer- 
tainly in  no  case  increased  the  rapidity  of  putre- 
faction. 

Though  it  is  not  generally  known,  yet  a  series 
tif  experiments  has  been  carried  on  for  a  great 
4ength  of  time  in  this  country  upon  the  operation 
of  gypsum  as  a  manure.  The  Berkshire  and  the 
Wiltshire  peat-ashes  contain  a  considerable  por- 
i*ion  of  this  substance.  In  the  Newbury  peat- 
ashes  I  have  found  from  ooe-fourth  to  one-third  of 
^psum;  and  a  larger  quantity  in  some  peat- 
ashes  fixkm  the  neighborhood  of  Stockbridge :  the 
other  constituents  of  these  ashes  are  calcareous, 
aluminous,  and  siliceous  earth,  with  variable  quan- 
tities of  sulphate  of  potassa,  a  little  common  salt, 
and  sometimes  oxide  of  iron.  The  red  ashes 
contain  most  of  this  last  substance. 

These  peat-ashes  are  used  as  a  top-dressing 
for  cultivated  grasses,  particulariy  sainfoin  and 
clover.  In  examining  the  ashes  of  saiofoin, 
clover,  and  ',rye  grass,  f  found  that  they  afforded 
considerable  Quantities  of  gypsum;  and  thissub- 
atance,  probably,  is  intimately  combined  as  a  ne- 
cessary part  of'^ their  woody  fibre.  If  this  be  al- 
lowed, ii  is  easy  to  explain  the  reason  why  it  ope- 
rates in  such  small  quantities ;  for  the  whole  of  a 
clover  crop,  or  sainfoin  crop,  on  an  acre,  according 
to  my  estimation,  would  afford  by  incineration  only 
three  or  four  bushels]  of  gypsum.  In  examining 
the  soil  in  a  field  near  Newhuiy,  which  was  taken 


from  below  a  footpath  near  the  gate,  where  gjp- 
sum  could  not  have  been  artificially  furnished,  f 
could  not  detect  any  of  this  substance  in  it ;  and 
nt  the  very  time  I  collected  the  soil,  the  peat-ashes 
were  applied  to  the  clover  in  the  field.    The  rea- 
son why  gypf^um  is  not  generally  efficacious,  is 
probably  because  most  cultivated  soils  contaJo  it 
in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  use  of  the  grasses. 
In  the  common  course  of  cultivation,  gypeum  !6 
furnished  in  the  manure ;  for  it  is  contained  in  sta- 
ble dung,  and  in  the  dung  of  all  cattle  fed  on  grass; 
and  it  is  not  taken  up  in  corn  crops,  or  crops  of 
peas  and  beans,  and  in  very  small  quantities  io 
turnip  crops;  but  where  lands  are  exclusively  de- 
votea  to  pasturage  and  hay,  it  will  be  continuaiij 
consumed.    I  have  examined  four  different  scik. 
cultivated  by  a  series  of  common  courses  of  crc-p?. 
for  gypsum.    One  was  a  light  sand  from  Norfolis; 
another  a  clay,  bearing  good  wheat,  from  Middle- 
sex; the  third  a  sand  from  Sussex  ;  the  fourth  a 
clay  from  Essex.    I  found  ^psum  in  all  of  them ; 
ana  in  the  Middlesex  soil  it  amounted  nearly  ta 
one  per  cent.    Lord  Dundas   informs  me,  iba: 
having  tried  gypsum  without  any  benefit  on  two 
of  his  estates  in  Yorkshire,  he  was  induced  to 
have  the  soil  examined  for  gypsum,  according  to 
the  process  described  in  the  fourth  lecture,  and 
this  substance  was  found  in  both  the  soils. 

Should  these  statements  be  confirmed  by  future 
inquiries,  a  practical  inference  ofsome  value  say  be 
derived  from  them.  It  is  possible  that  lands  which 
have  ceased  to  bear  good  crops  of  clover,  or  arti- 
ficial grasses,  mav  be  restored  by  being  manarRd 
with  gypsum.  I  have  mentioned  that  this  sub- 
stance is  found  in  Oxfordshire ;  it  is  likewise 
abundant  in  many  other  parts  of  Knglaod ;  in 
Gloucestershire,  Somerset  shire,  Derbyshire,  York- 
shire, &c. ;  and  requires  only  pulverisation  for  its 
preparation.* 

Some  very  interesting  documents  upon  the  use 
of  sulphate  of  iron  or  green  vitriol,  which  is  a  salt 

Produced  from  peat  io  fiedfbrdshire,  have  been 
lid  before  the  Board  by  Dr.  Pearson ;  and  I  have 
witnessed  the  fertilizing  efl!*ects  of  a  /emigioous 
water  used  for  irrigating  a  grass  meadi^tv  made  by 
the  Duke  of  Manchester,  at  Priestley  Bog,  near 
Wo  burn,  an  account  of  the  produce  of  which  has 
been  published  by  the  Board  of  AgncuUure.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  peat  salt  and  the  vllrioUe 
water  acted  chiefly  by  producing  gypsum. 

The  soils  on  which  both  are  efficacious  are  cal- 
careous ;  and  sulphate  of  iron  is  decomposed  by 
the  carbonate  of  lime  in  such  soils.  The  sulphate 
of  iron  consists  of  sulphuric  acid  and  oxide  of  iron, 
and  is  an  acid  and  a  very  soluble  salt :  when  a 
solution  of  it  is  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime,  the 
sulphuric  acid  quits  the  oxide  of  iron  to  unite  to 
the  lime,  and  the  compounds  produced  are  insipid 
and  comparatively  insoluble. 

I  collected  some  of  the  deposition  from  the  fer- 
ruginous water  on  the  soil  in  Priestley  meadow.  I 
found  it  consisted  of  gypsum,  carbonate  or  iron, 

*  The  manner  in  which  gjpsam  acts  in  promoting  the 
vegetation  of  the  grasses,  is  still  a  disputed  question. 
M.  De  Candolle  rejects  the  opinion  expressed  in  tfie 
text,  and  adopts  that  of  M.  Soquet,  somewhat  modi- 
fied ;  he  thinks  that  g;ypsam  is  not  so  much  aseful  is 
the  soil,  if  indeed  it  is  at  all,  as  when  seattered  oo  the 
surface,  and  that  it  acts  cUefly  by  stiraulatisetbe 
leaves  of  the  plants  to  which  it  adheres.  ( VideFhy- 
siologie  Yeg^tale,  p.  1273.— J.  D. 
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and  insoluble  eulphale  of  iron.  The  principal 
graraes  in  Priestley  meadow  are,  meadow  fox- 
tail, cock's-fbot,  meadow  fescue,  fiorin,  and  sweet- 
scented  vernal  grass.  1  have  examined  the  ashes 
of  ihree  of  these  grasses,  meadow  (ox-tail,  cock's- 
fbot,  and  fiorin.  They  contained  a  considerable 
proporiiop  of  gypsum. 

Vitriolic  impregnations,  in  soils  where  there  is 
no  calcareous  matter,  as  in  a  soil  from  Lincoln- 
shire, to  which  I  referred  in  the  fourth  lecture,  are 
injurious ;  but  it  is  probably  in  consequence  ofiheir 
supplying  an  excess  of  ferruginous  matter  to  the 
sap.  Oxide  of  iron  in  small  quantities  forms  a 
useful  part  of  soils  ;  and,  as  is  evident  from  the 
details  in  the  third  lecture,  it  is  found  in  the  ashes 
of  plants ;  and  probably,  is  hurtful  only  in  its  acid 
combinations. 

I  have  }ubX  mentioned  certain  peats,  the  ashes 
of  which  afford  gypsum  ;  but  it  must  not  be  infer- 
red from  this  that  all  peats  agree  with  them.  I 
have  examined  various  peat-ashes  from  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Wales,  and  the  northern  and  western  parts 
of  England,  which  contained  no  quantity  that 
could  be  useful ;  and  these  ashes  abounded  in  sili- 
ceous, aluminous  earths,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Lord  ChaHeville  found  in  some  peat-ashes  from 
Ireland  sulphate  of  potassa,  t.  e.  the  sulphuric  acid 
combined  with  potassa. 

Vitriolic  matter  is  usually  formed  in  peats;  and 
if  the  soil  ot  substratum  is  calcareous,  the  ultimate 
result  is  the  production  of  gypsum.  In  general, 
when  a  recent  peat-ash  emits  a  strong  smell  re- 
sembling that  of  rotten  eggs  when  acted  upon  by 
vinejfar,  it  will  furnieh  gypsum. 

Phosphate  of  lime  is  a  combination  of  phospho- 
ric acid  and  lime,  one  proportion  of  each.  It  is  a 
compound  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  soluble  in 
water  containing  any  acid  matter.  It  Ibrms  the 
greatest  part  of  calcined  bones.  It  exists  in  most 
excrementitious  substances,  and  is  found  both  in 
the  straw  and  grain  of  wheat,  bariey,  oats,  and 
rye,  and  likewise  in  beans,  peas,  and  tares.  It 
exists  in  some  places  in  these  ifslands  native;  but 
only  in  very  small  quantities.  Phosphate  of  lime 
is  generally  conveyed  to  the  land  in  the  composi- 
tion of  other  manure;  and  it  is  probably  necessary 
to  com  crops  and  other  white  crops. 

Bone-ashes  ground  to  powder  will  probably  be 
found  useful  on  arable  lands  containing;  much  ve- 
getable matter,  and  may  perhaps  enable  soA  peats 
to  produce  wheat;  but  the  powdered  bone  in  an 
uncalcined  state  is  much  to  be  preferred  in  all 
cases  when  it  can  be  procured. 

The  saline  compounds  of  magnesia  will  require 
very  little  discussion  as  to  their  uses  as  manures. 
The  most  important  relations  of  this  subject  to  ag- 
riculture have  been  considered  in  the  former  part 
of  this  lecture,  when  the  application  of  the  mag- 
nesian  limestone  was  examined.  In  combina- 
tion with  sulphuric  acid  magnesia  forms  a  soluble 
salt.  This  substance,  it  is  stated  by  some  inqui- 
rers, has  been  found  of  use  as  a  manure;  but  it  is 
not  found  in  nature  in  sufficient  abundance,  nor  is 
it  capable  of*  being  made  artificially  sufficiently 
cheap  to  be  of  useful  application  in  the  common 
course  of  husbandry'. 

Wood  ashes  consist  principally  of  the  vegetable 
alkali  united  to  carbonic  acid;  and  as  this  alkali  is 
found  in  almost  all  plants,  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  it  may  form  an  essential  part  of  their 
organs.    The  general  tendency  of  the  alkalies  is 


to  give  solubility  to  vegetable  matters;  and  in  this 
way  they  may  render  carbonaceous  and  other  sub-* 
stances  capable  of  being  taken  up  by  the  tubes  in 
the  radicle  fibres  of  plants.  The  vegetable  alkali, 
likewise,  has  a  strong  attraction  lor  water,  nn<) 
even  in  small  quantities  may  tend  to  give  a  due 
degree  of  moisture  to  the  soil,  or  to  other  ma- 
nures*; though  this  operation,  from  the  small 
quantities  usea,or  existing  in  the  soil,  can  be  ody 
of  a  secondary  kind. 

The  miTieral  alkali  or  soda  is  found  in  the  ashes 
of  sea-weed,  and  may  be  procured  by  certain  che* 
mical  agencies  from  common  salt.  Common  salt 
consists  of  the  metal  named  sodium  combined 
with  chlorine;  and  pure  soda  consists  of  the  same 
metal  united  to  oxygen.  When  water  is  nreseot 
which  can  afiord  oxygen  to  the  sodium,  soaa  may 
be  obtained  in  severalmodes  from  salt. 

The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  the  operation 
of  the  pure  mineral  alkali,  or  the  carbonated  alkali* 
as  to  that  of  the  vegetable  alkali;  and  when  com^ 
mon  salt  acts  as  a  manure,  it  is  probably  by  en- 
tering into  the  composition  of  the  plant  in  the  same 
manner  as  gypsum,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  the 
alkalies.  Sir  John  Pringle  has  stated  that  salt  in 
small  quantities  assists  the  decomposition  of  ani- 
mal and  ve^table  matter.  This  circumstance 
may  render  it  useful  in  certain  soils.  Common 
salt  likewise  is  ofieiisive  to  insects.  That  in  small 
quantities  it  is  sometimes  a  useful  manure,  I  be- 
lieve is  fully  proved;  and  it  is  probable  that  its  ef^ 
ficacy  depends  opon  many  combined  causes. 

Some  persons  have  argued  against  the  employ- 
ment of  salt;  because,  when  used  in  large  quan- 
tities, it  either  does  no  good,  or  renders  tbe  ground 
steril;  but  this  is  a  very  unfair  mode  of  reason- 
ing. That  salt  in  large  quantities  rendered  land 
barren,  was  known  long  before  any  records  of  ag- 
ricultural science  existtS.  We  read  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  Abimelech  took  the  city  of*  Shechem, 
<<and  beat  down  the  city,  and  sowed  it  with  salt,'' 
that  the  soil  might  beiorever  unfmitful.  Virgil 
reprobates  a  salt  soil;  and  Pliny,  though  he  re*- 
commends  giving  salt  to  cattle,  yet  afiinas  that 
when  strew«l  over  land  it  renders  it  barren.  But 
these  are.  not  arguments  against  a  proper  applica- 
tion of  it.  Refuse  salt  in  Cornwall,  which,  how- 
ever, likewise  contains  some  of  the  oil  and  exuvia^ 
offish,  has  long  been  known  as  an  admirable 
manure.  And  the  Cheshire  farmers  contend  for 
the  benefit  of  the  peculiar  produce  of  their  country. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  same  causes  influence 
the  effects  of  salt  as  those  which  act  in  modilying 
the  operation  of  gypsum.  Most  lands  in  this 
island,  particulariy  those  near  the  sea,  probably 
contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  salt  for  all  the  pur- 
poses oi'  vegetation ;  and  in  such  cases  the  supply 
of  it  to  the  soil  will  not  only  be  nseless,  but  may 
be  injurious.  In  great  storms  the  spray  of  the  sea 
has  been  carried  more  than  50  miles  from  th^ 
shore ;  so  that  from  this  source  salt  must  be  often 
supplied  to  the  soil.  I  have  found  salt  in  all  the 
sandstone  rocks  that  I  have  examined,  and  it  must 


*  This  effect  is  well  illustrated  by  the  dampDess  of 
walls  and  floors  impregnated  with  BiiniUe  quantities  of 
deliquescent  salts,  such  as  exist  in  sea- water.  In  fur- 
ther illustration,  I  may  mention  a  striking  instance  of 
dampness,  amounting  to  a  constant  dropping  of  wa- 
ter, from  the  ceilmg  of  an  uninhabited  room  impreg- 
nated with  salt,  from  briae  having  been  spilt  on  the 
I  floor  of  the  room  above  some  years  previously  .—J.  D. 
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^  EtomentB  of  Agriculture,  p.  78. 


exht  in  the  poil  derived  from  these  rocke.  It  ie  a 
coniiituent,  likewiee,  of  almost  ereiy  kind  of  aoi- 
mal  and  vefletable  manure. 

fieiidee  tneae  compoande  of  the  alkaline  earthi 
and  alkalies,  many  others  have  been  recommend- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  increasinff  vegetation ;  such 
as  m'trc,  or  the  nitrous  acid  comoined  with  potassa. 
Sir  Kenelm  Difiby  states,  that  he  made  barley 
grow  very  luxuriantly  by  watering  it  with  a  wwy 
weak  solution  of  nitre ;  not  he  is  tcx)  speculative  a 
writer  to  awaken  confidence  in  his  results.  This 
substance  consists  of  one  proportion  of  azote,  six 
of  oxygen,  and  one  of  potassium ;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  it  may  (Umish  azote  to  form  albumen 
or  gluten  in  those  plants  that  contain  them ;  but 
the  nitrous  salts  are  too  valuable  lor  other  purposes 
to  be  used  as  manures. 

Dr.  Home  states  thBindphate  ofpotoi^a^  which 
as  I  just  now  mentioned  is  found  in  the  ashes  of 
some  peats,  is  a  useful  manure.  But  Mr.  Nais- 
mith*  questions  his  results ;  and  quotes  experi- 
ments hostile  to  his  opinion,  and,  as  he  conceives, 
unfavorable  to  the  efficacy  of  any  species  of  sa- 
line manure. 

Much  of  the  discordance  of  the  evidence  rela- 
ting to  the  efficacy  of  saline  substances  depends 
upon  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been  used 
in  different  proportions,  and  in  general  in  quanti- 
ties much  too  large. 

I  made  a  number  of  experiments  in  May  and 
June,  1807,  on  the  efiects  d'  different  saline  sub- 
stances on  bariey  and  on  grass  growing  in  the 
same  garden,  the  soil  of  which  was  a  light  sand, 
of  which  100  parts  were  composed  of  60  pans  of 
siliceous  sand,  and  24  parts  finely  divided  matter, 
eonsietiog  of  7  parts  carbonate  of  lime,  12  parts 
alumina  and  silica,  less  than  one  part  saline  mat- 
ter, principally  common  salt,  with  a  trace  of  gyp- 
sum  and  sulphate  of  magnesia:  the  remaining 
16  parte  were  vegetable  matter. 

The  solutions  of  the  saline  substances  were  used 
twice  a  week  in  the  quantity  of  two  ounces,  on 
spots  of  grass  and  com,  sufl&iently  remote  from 
each  other  to  prevent  any  interference  of  results. 
The  substances  tried  were  super-carhonaU,  stiZ- 
phatij  acdatBj  nUrate  and  mwriate  of  potassa;  su^ 
phaU  of  soda,  su^nhaU,  nitratej  murtaiey  and  oor- 
bonaU  of  amnumiia.  I  found  that  in  all  cases 
when  the  quantity  of  the  salt  equalled  ^  part  of 
the  weight  of  the  water,  the  effects  were  injuri- 
ous; but  least  so  in  the  instances  of  the  carbonate, 
milphate,  and  muriate  of  ammonia.  When  the 
quantities  of  the  salts  where  ji^  part  of  the  solu- 
tion, the  effects  were  different.  The  plants  wa- 
tered with  the  solutions  of  the  sulphates  grew  just 
in  the  same  manner  as  similar  plants  watered 
with  rain  water.  Those  acted  on  by  the  solution 
of  nitre,  acetate,  and  supercarbonate  of  potassa, 
and  muriate  of  ammonia,  grew  rether  better. — 
Those  treated  with  the  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  grew  most  luxuriantly  of  all.  This  last 
result  is  what  might  be  expected,  for  carbonate  of 
ammonia  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  azote, 
and  oxygen.  There  was,  however,  another  result 
which  I  had  not  anticipated ;  the  plants  watered 
with  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  did  not  grow 
better  than  those  watered  with  rain  water.  The 
solution  reddened  litmus  paper ;  and  probably  the 


free  acid  exerted  a  prejudicial  effect,  and  intarler- 
ed  with  the  result. 

Soot  doubtless  owes  a  part  of  its  efficacy  to  the 
ammoniacal  salt  it  contains.  The  liquor  produced 
by  the  distillation  of  coal  contains  carbonate  and 
acetate  of  ammonia,  and  is  said  to  be  a  veiy  good 
manure. 


In  1806, 1  found  the  growth  of  wheat  in  a  fiefd 
at JRoehampton  assisted  by  a  veiy  weak  eohitioo 
of  acetate  of  ammonia. 

Soapere'  waste  has  been  recommended  as  a  ma- 
nure, and  it  has  been  supposed  that  its  efficacy  de- 
Knded  upon  the  different  saline  matters  it  contains ; 
t  their  quantity  is  very  minute,  indeed,  and  its 
J  principal  ingredients  are  mild  lime  and  qoicltlime. 
n  the  soapera'  waste  fVom  the  best  manalacfories, 
there  is  scarcely  a  trece  of  alkali.  Lime  moistened 
with  sea-water  affords  more  of  this  substance,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  used  in  some  cases  with  more 
benefit  than  common  lime. 

Mr.  Knight  informs  me,  that  he  has  fbond,  in 
the  two  last  seasons,  that  pond  mnd,  of  vcfy  poor 
Quality,  chiefiv  clav,  having  been  mixed  witli  coaf 
dust,  to  afford  ^el  (or  his  hot-houses,  ailbrded  a 
manure  of  considerable  power.  It  acis^  however^ 
much  more  beneficially  upon  soils  which  are  in 
tolerably  good  condition,  and  perhaps  rather  sti- 
mulates than  feeds;  for  on  rery  poor  soil,  where 
some  was  laid  in  the  last  winter,  its  elleets  can 
scarcely  be  perceived. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  to  any  greater  ex- 
tent the  effects  of  saline  substances  on  vegetation; 
except  the  ammoniacal  compounds,  or  the  com- 
pounds containing  nitric,  acetic,  and  carbonic  acid, 
none  of  them  can  affoid  bv  their  decompositioQ 
any  of  the  common  principles  of  vegetationj  car- 
bon, hydrosen,  and  oxygen. 

The  alkdine  sulphates  and  the  earthy  muriates 
are  so  seldom  found  in  plants,  or  are  ibund  in  soch 
minute  quantities,  that  it  can  never  be  an  object 
to  apply  them  to  the  soil.  It  was  stated  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  lecture,  that  the  earthy  and  alka- 
line substances  seem  never  to  be  formed  in  vege- 
tation; and  there  is  every  reason  likewise  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  never  decomposed;  for  afler  be- 
ingabsorbed  they  are  found  in  their  ashes. 

The  metallic  bases  of  them  cannot  exist  in  con- 
tact with  aqueous  fluids;  and  these  metaffic  bases, 
like  other  metals,  have  not  as  yet  been  rewlved 
into  any  other  forms  of  matter  by  artificial  pro- 
cesses; they  combine  readily  with  other  elements; 
but  they  remain  undestructible,  and  can  be  traced 
undiminished  in  quantity,  through  their  diversified 
combinations. 


LECTURE  VIII. 

ON  THE  lUPROVKMBNT  OF  LAITDS  BT  BI7Bir- 

ing;  chemical  priivciples  of  this  opk- 
ration.    on  irrigation  and  its  kffbcts. 

ON  fallowing;  its  disadvantages  A2fD 
USES.  ON  THE  CONVERTIBLE  HnSBANI>RY 
FOUNDED  ON  REGULAR  ROTATIONS  ON  DIF- 
FERENT CROPS.  ON  PASTURE  ;  VIEWS  CON- 
NECTED WITH  ITS  APPLICATION.  OH  VA- 
RIOUS AGRICULTURAL  OBJECTS  CONSfiCt- 
ED  WITH  CHEMISTRY.      CONCLUSION. 

The  improvement  of  steril  lands  by  boraing' 
was  known  to  the  Romans.    It  is  mentioned  by 
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Vir^l  in  the  firtt  book  of  the  (Jcorgicfi:  "Smpc 
etiatn  iBt^ies  incende^  profuit  agfoe."  Ft  is  n 
practice  dtill  much  ib  use  in  many  jr^nn  ai  these 
isKthd^j  the  theory  of  its  operation  hns  occasion- 
ed n^uch  discussion,  b6th  among  scientific  men 
drid  ftirraers.  It  rest^  entirely  upon  chemical  doc- 
trines; and  t  trust  I  shall  b6  abie  to  offer  you  satis- 
ffiicto>ry  elacidatrons  on  the  subject. 

Th^  bases  of  till  common  ^ils,  as  I  stated  in  the 
fbnrth  lecture,  kte  mixture's  of  the  primitive  earths 
and  otide  of*  mm^  and  these  earths  have  a  certain 
degree  of  attraction  for  each  other.  ^To  regard 
this  attractioh  in  its  proper  point  of  view,  it  is  only 
liet^essary  to  cotisider  the  composiiibn  of  any  com- 
ihym  sriieeous  itone.  C*eidspaf,  for  instance,  con- 
tains sSficeotM,  aiuminous,  calcareous  earths,  fixed 
alkali,  and  oxide  of  iron,  which  exist  in  one  com- 
ftoot^d,  itt  consequence  of  their  chemical  attrac- 
tions fbr  each  other.  Let  this  stone  be  ground 
int6  hbpalpable  powder,  it  then  becomes  a  sub- 
stftMife  like  cJay:  if  the  powder  be  heated  very 
strongly  it  fuses,  and  oh  cooling  forms  a  coherent 
ib^ss  stm^r  16  the  original  stone;  the  parts  sepa- 
rated by  me<^hanical  division  adhere  again  in  con- 
eeqnence  of  chemical  attraction.  If  the  powder 
is  heated  less  strongly,  the  panicles  only  superfi- 
cially ctmibfhe  with  each  other,  and  form  a  gritty 
mass,  which,  irhtn  brt)ken  into  pieces,  has  the 
characters  of  sand. 

tf  the  iHiJl^i  of  tlie  powder^  feldspar  to  absorb 
i^tc^  ffoni  th^  atmosphere,  before  and  after  the 
applr^ation  of  the  heat,  be  compared,  it  is  fbund 
liSuch  less  in  the  last  case. 

The  same  effect  takes  yiface  when  the  powde^ 
of  other  siliceous  or  aluminous  stones  is  made  the 
^t^t  of  experiment. 

I  fb^nd  th*t  two  equal  portions  of  basalt  ijround 
into  Irojmfpable  powder,  of  which  one  had  been 
iffrcmfgly  ignited,  and  the  other  exposed  only  to  a 
te'itt)3teratai1g  equal  to  that  of  boiling  water,  gained 
very  different  weights  in  the  same  time  when  ex- 
posed to  Air.  f  n  four  hours  the  one  had  gained  only 
twofi^insj  whilst  the  other  had  chained  seven  grains. 
W  heA  ^fAy  or  tenacious  soils  are  burnt,  the  ef- 
fttet  is  6r  the  same  kind;  th^y  are  bfoljght  nearer 
to  a  iE^ate  analo^o^  to  that  of  sands. 

Ih  Ihfe  maniifacture  of  bricks  the  general  princi- 
ple id  ^11  illustrated;  if  a  pitece  of  dry  brick  earth 
be  applied  to  the  tongue,  ft  ^ill  adhere  to  it  very 
tttfdtS^fyi  in  Consequence  of  its  power  to  abstorb 
wat^lr;  Mt  after  it  has  been  burnt  there  will  be 
seilrbely  a  sArtsibte  adhesion.* 

The  piNic^ss  of  burning  renders  the  soil  less 
ccHtipaet,  less  fenaciotis  and  tietentive  of  moisture ; 
Rfld  tvben  pyopeHy  applied,  mtky  convert  a  matter 
that  was  stiff,  drnnp,  and  in  consequence  cold,  into 
ofie  powdery,  dry,  and  warm ;  and  much  more 
ptc^t  as  A  Md  fbr  v^geteble  life. 

The  great  objection  made  by  speculative  che- 
mfsns  tb  paring  arid  burning  is,  that  it  destroys  ve- 
^taMe  Afvd  animal  matter,  or  the  Manure  in  the 
soil ;  biit  in  cases  in  which  the  texture  of  its  earthy 
ingredients  is  permanently  improved,  there  is  more 
than  a  compensation  for  this  temporar>'  disadvan- 
tafpe*     And  in  some  soils  where  there  is  an  excess 

^  CUy  his  tbe  remarkable  propierty  of  confining 
watet^  tiM  thtreTdri  a  tfain  hyer  of  clay  may  have  a 
yety  ittjuSriotos  effect,  by  prcJventine  rain  water  from 
peaetrAtittg  deefply  and  satuniting  tbe  subsoil;  an  evil 
which  aiay  be  corrected  by  ptring  voA  bumiiig.-^.  D. 
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of  inert  vegetable  matter,  the  destruction  of  it 
must  be  beneficial :  and  the  carbonaceous  mattei' 
remaining  in  the  ashes  may  t>e  more  useful  t6  the 
crop  than  the  vegetable  fibre  from  t^hich  it  was 
produced. 

I  have  examined  by  tt  ch^mieal  analysis  fhrei^ 
specimens  of  ashes,  from  different  lands  that  had 
under^ne  paring  and  burning.  The  first  was  a 
quantity  sent  to  the  board  by  Mr.  Boys  of  Bell- 
han^r,  in  Kent,  whose  treatise  on  paring  and 
burning  has  been  published.  They  tfere  ffom  a 
chaik  soil,  tfnd  200  grains  cotrtained 
80  Carbonate  of  lime. 
11  Gypsum.  , 

9  Charcoal. 
15  Oxide  of  iron. 

3  Saline  matter;  viz.  siilphat^  of  t)d(tefa/ 
muriate  of  magnesia,  with  a  minate 
qdantity  of  vegetable  alkali. 
The  remainder  alumina  and  silica. 

Mr.  Boys  estimates  that  2660  bushels  aHs  the 
common  produce  of  an  acre  of  ipround,  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  calculation,  would  give  172900  lbs« 
containing 

Carbon&t6  of  WiM   -     69160  Aw. 
Gypsum         -       -       9S09*5 
Ch[fd<B6firon  -      12967'5 

Saline  matteir  -       2599*5 

Charcoal  -  -  7780-5 
In  thii  instance  there  was  tindotibfedly  a  tery 
OMMfidereble  quantit^r  of  matter  capable  of  bluing 
active  as  fnanure  produced  ifi  the  operation  oT 
baraiDg.  Th^  chftrooai  wHs  ytty  finely  divided  i 
and,  expend  on  a  1ai^  surface  on  the  field,  must 
have  been  gtftdnally  converted  info  tmrt>onie  acid; 
And  gypsum  and  oxide  of  iron^  as  1  mentioned  iii 
the  laist  lecture,  seet^  td  produce  the  very  best  f^f- 
fects  when  applied  to  lands  containing  an  exccisi^ 
of  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  second  specimen  was  from  a  soil  nebr 
Coieorton,  in  Leicestershire,  containing  only  fbur 
per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  consisting  of 
three-lburths  light  slNceous  sand,  and  about  one- 
fourth  day.  This  had  been  turf  befbre  burning, 
and  100  parts  of  the  ashes  gave 

6  Parts  charcoal. 

8  Muriate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  potash, 

with  a  trace  of  vegetatrfe  alkali. 

9  Oxide  of  iron. 

And  the  i^mainder  the  ebrths. 

la  this  instunce)  as  in  the  ether^  finely  divided 
charcoal  was  fbund ;  the  solabiliQT  of  which  would 
be  increased  by  the  presence  of  the  alkali. 

The  ihind  instance  was  that  of  a  stifi  clay,  from 
Monnt's  Bay,  Cornwall.  Tbiu  land  bad  be^n 
bfotight  intcyeuhivatlon  from  a  heath  by  barnihg 
about  ten  years  befbre ;  but  having  been  neglect- 
ed, Ibrse  was  springing  up  in  drfferent  parts  of  it, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  second  paring  and  burning : 
100  parts  of  the  ash^  cotitained 
8  Parts  of  eharcoal. 

2  Of  sattde  matter,    principafly  common 
salt,  with  a  little  vegetable  alkali. 

7  Oxide  of  Iron. 

2  Carbonate  of  Kme. 
Remainder  ainmina  and  silica. 

Here  the  quantity  of  charcoal  was  greater  than 
in  the  other  instances.  The  aalr,  1  suspect,  was 
owing  to  the  vit!tnfty  of  the  aea,  it  being  but  two 
miles  ofi".  In  this  f  art d  there  was  certaii^y  an  ex  - 
—  df  dead  v^taUe  ibre,  as  w^l  as  unprofita- 
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bie  living  vegetable  matter;  aod  I  have  since 
heard  that  a  great  improvement  took  place. 

Many  obecure  cautet  have  been  referred  to  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  the  eflecte  of  paring 
and  burning ;  but  1  believe  they  may  be  referred 
entirely  to  the  diminution  of  the  coherence  and 
tenacity  of  clays,  and  to  the  desiruction  of  inert 
and  useless  vegetable  matter,  and  its  conversion 
into  a  manure. 

Dr.  Darwin,  in  his  Phytologia,  has  supposed 
that  clay  during  torrefaciion  may  absorb  some  nu- 
tritive principles  from  the  atmosphere  that  after- 
wards may  he  supplied  to  plants ;  but  the  earths 
are  pure  metallic  oxides,  saturated  with  oxygen  ; 
and  the  tendency  of  burning  is  to  expel  an^  other 
volatile  principles  that  they  may  contain  m  com- 
bination, if  the  oxide  of  iron  in  soils  is  not  satu- 
rated with  oxygen,  torrefaction  tends  to  produce 
its  further  union  with  this  principle ;  and  tienoe  in 
burning  the  color  of  clays  changes  to  red.  The 
oxide  of  iron  containing  its  full  proportion  of  oxy- 
gen has  less  attraction  for  acids  than  the  other 
oxide,  aod  is  consequently  less  likely  to  be  dissolved 
by  any  fluid  acid  in  the  soil ;  and  it  appears  in 
this  state  to  act  in  the  same  manner  as  the  earths. 
A  very  ingenious  author,  whom  I  quoted  at  the 
end  or  the  last  lecture,  supposes  that  the  oxide  of 
iron  when  combined  with  carbonic  acid  is  poison- 
ous to  plants,  and  that  one  use  of  torrefiiction  is 
to  expel  the  carbonic  acid  from  it ;  but  the  car- 
bonate of  iron  is  not  soluble  in  water,  and  is  a  very 
inert  substance ;  and  I  have  raised  a  luxuriant 
crop  of  cresses  in  a  soil  composed  of  one-fifih  car- 
bonate of  iron,  and  four-films  carbonate  of  lime. 
Carbonate  of  iron  abounds  in  some  of  the  most 
lertile  soils  in  England,  particularly  the  red  hop 
soil.  And  there  is  no  theoretical  ^und  for  sup- 
posing that  carbonic  acid,  which  is  an  essential 
tbod  of  plants,  should  in  any  of  its  combinations 
be  poisonous  to  them  ;  and  it  is  known  that  lime 
and  mafmesia  are  both  noxious  to  vegetation  un- 
less combined  with  this  principle. 

All  soils  that  contain  too  much  dead  veeetable 
fibre,  and  which  consequently  lose  from  one-third  to 
one-half  of  their  weight  by  incineration,  and  all  such 
as  contain  their  earthy  constituents  in  an  impalpa- 
ble state  of  division,  i.  s.  the  stifif  clays  and  marls, 
are  improved  by  burning ;  but  in  coarse  sands, 
or  rich  soils  containing  a  just  mixture  of  the 
earths,  and  in  all  cases  in  which  the  texture  is  al- 
ready sufficiently  loose,  or  the  organisable  matter 
sufficiently  soluble,  the  process  of  torrefaction  can- 
not be  useful. 

All  poor  siliceous  sands  must  be  injured  by  it ; 
and  here  practice  is  found  to  accord  with  theory. 
Mr.  Youns,  in  his  EMoy  on  Manures,  states, 
<<  that  he  found  burning  injure  sand ;"  and  the 
operation  is  never  performed  by  good  agricultu- 
rists upon  siliceous  sandy  soils,  &^;er  they  have 
once  been  brought  into  cultivation. 

An  intelligent  farmer  in  Mount's  Bay  told  me 
that  he  had  pared  and  burned  a  small  field  several 
years  ago,  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  bring 
again  into  good  condition.  I  examined  the  spot ; 
ihe  grass  was  very  poor  and  scanty,  and  the  soil 
an  arid  siliceous  sand. 

Irrigation,  or  watering  land,  is  a  practice 
which,  at  first  view,  appears  the  reverse  of  torre- 
faction ;  and  in  ^neral,  in  nature,  the  operation 
of  water  is  to  bnng  earthy  substances  into  an  ex- 
treme state  of  division.    But  in  the  artificial  wa- 


tering of  meadows,  the  beneficial  effects  depeiu^ 
upon  many  difierent  causes, — some  chemiealy 
some  mechanical. 

Water  is  absolutely  essential  to  vegetation ;  and 
when  land  has  been  covered  by  water  in  the  win- 
ter, or  in  the  beginning  of  spring,  the  moisture 
that  has  penetrated  deep  into  the  soil,  and  even 
the  sub-soil,  becomes  a  source  of  nourisfaraent  lo- 
the  roots  of  the  plant  in  the  summer,  and  prevents 
those  bad  eflects  that  often  happen  in  lands  iir 
their  natural  state,  from  a  long  continaance  of  dry 
weather. 

When  the  water  used  in  irrigation  has  flowed 
over  a  calcareous  country,  it  is  generalJy  loaiid 
impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  in  this 
state  it  tends,  in  many  instances,  to  amelioFaie  the 
soil.'' 

Common  river- water,  also,  general!  v  cooCains  a 
certain  portion  of  organisable  matter,  which  ismuch 
greater  after  rains  than  at  other  times ;  and  whiefa 
exists  in  the  largest  quantity  when  the  stiesBi> 
rises  in  a  cultivated  country. 

Even  in  cases  when  the  water  used  Ibr  flooding 
ii  pure,  and  free  from  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stances, it  acts  by  causing  the  more  equable  dit^ 
fusion  of  nutritive  matter  existing  in  the  bind ;  aod 
in  very  cold  seasons  it  preserves  the  lender  roots- 
and  leaves  of  the  grass  from  being  afleeied  by 
frost. 

Water  is  of  greater  specific  gravity  at  42^  Fah- 
renheit, than  at  32^;  the  freezing  point ;  and  hence 
in  a  meadow  irrigated  in  winter,  the  water  imme- 
diately in  contact  with  the  grass  is  rarely  below 
40^,  a  degree  of  temperature  not  at  all  prejudici'al 
to  the  living  organs  of  plants. 

In  1804,  in  the  month  of  March,  I  examined 
the  temperature  in  a  water  meadow  near  Hunger- 
ford,  in  Berkshire,  by  a  very  delicate  tbennome- 
ter.  The  temperature  of  the  air  at  seven  in  the 
morning  was  29^.  The  water  was  frozen  above 
the  grass.  The  temperature  of  the  soil  below  the 
water  in  which  the  roots  of  the  graae  were  fixed 
was  4do. 

In  general  those  waters  which  breed  the  best 
fish  are  the  best  fitted  for  watering  meadows ;  but 
most  of  the  benefits  of  irrigation  may  be  derived 
from  any  kind  of  water.  It  is,  however,  a  gene- 
ral principle,  that  waters  containing  Inrugi- 
nous  impregnations,  though  possessed  of  ferdlizk^ 
efiects,  when  applied  to  a  radcareoua  soU,  are  in- 
jurious on  soils  that  do  not  effervesce  with  aculs ; 
and  that  calcareous  waters,  which  are  known  by 
the  earthy  depoeite  they  afford  when  boiled,  are 
of  most  use  on  siliceous  soils,  or  other  soils  contain- 
ing no  remarkable  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  most  important  processes  for  improvii^ 
land  are  those  woich  have  been  already  discoM- 
ed,  and  that  are  founded  upon  the  ciroumstaooe  of 
removing  certain  constituents  from  the  soil,  or 
adding  others,  or  changing  their  nature ;  but  there 
is  an  operation  of  very  ancient  practice  still  much 

*  And,  I  mav  add,  to  countenct  the  effect  of  rain- 
water, to  dissolve  and  remove  carbonate  of  hme  finm 
the  soil.  In  Malta,  where  irrigation  is  much  employ- 
ed, the  water  containing  carbonate  of  lime,  I  have 
found  no  deficiency  of  mis  compound  in  the  soil  of 
the  irrigated  lands ;  but  in  this  country,  even  in  cbslk 
districts,  the  superficial  soil  is  often  entirely  destitute 
of  carbonats  of  lime ;  it  has  been  removed  in  process 
of  time,  supposing  that  it  previously  existed  in  the 
soil,  by  the  solvenl  power  of  rain-water.— J.  D. 
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employed,  in  which  the  soil  is  exposed  to  the  air, 
aod  tubmitted  lo  processes  which  are  purely  me- 
chanical, namely,  following. 

The  benefits  arising  from  fallows  have  been 
much  overrated.  A  summer  tallow,  or  a  clean 
fallow,  may  be  sometimes  necessary  in  lands  over- 
grown with  weeds,  particularly  If  they  are  sands 
which  cannot  be  pared  and  burnt  with  advantage ; 
but  Is  certainly  unprofitable  as  part  of  a  general 
system  in  husbandry. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers,  that  cer- 
tain principles  necessary  to  fertility  are  derived 
from  the  atmosphere,  which  are  exhausted  by  a 
succession  of  crops,  and  that  these  are  a^in  sup- 
plied during  the  repose  of  the  land,  and  the  expo- 
sure of  the  pulverized  soil  lo  the  influence  of  the 
air ;  but  this,  as  was  mentioned  in  tho  introductoiy 
lecture,  is  not  a  correct  statement.    Oxygen  is 
absorbed  by  the  vegetable  film,  and,  perhaps,  in 
certain  cases,  azote ;  but  the  earths,  the  great  ele- 
ments of  soils,  cannot  be  combined  with  new  ele- 
ments from  the  air ;  none  of  them  unite  to  azote ; 
and  such  of  them  as  are  capable  of  attracting  car- 
bonic acid,  are  alwajrs  saturated  with  it  in  those 
•soils  on  which  the  practice  of  fallowing  is  adopted. 
The  vague  ancient  opinion  of  the  use  of  nitre  and 
of  nitrous  salts  in  vegetation,  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  principal  speculative  reasons  for  the 
defence  of  summer  fallows.    Nitrous  salts  are 
produced  during  the  exposure  of  soils  containing 
vegetable  and  animal  remains,  and  in  greatest 
abundance  in  hot  weather  ;*  but  it  is  probably  bv 
the  combination  of  azote  from  these  remains  with 
'Oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  that  the  acid  is  formed, 
and  at  the  expense  of  an  element  which  other- 
wise would   have  formed  ammonia;  the  com- 
pounds ol  which,  as  is  evident  from  what  is  stated 
m  the  last  lecture,  are  much  more  efficacious  than 
the  nitrous  compounds  in  assisting  vegetation. 

When  weeds  are  buried  in  the  soil,  by  their 
absorption  of  oxygen  and  gradual  decomposition 
they  furnish  a  certain  quantity  of  soluble  matter, 
and  a  soil  will  certainly  in  consequence  produce 
better  crops  at  the  end  or  a  fallow ;  but  the  use  of 
this  practice  must  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  ve- 
getable fibre  and  its  nature,  and  upon  the  quality 
oV  the  soil.  Carbonic  acid  gas  id  formed  during 
the  whole  time  by  the  action  of  the  vegetable 
matter  upon  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  the  greater 
pan  of  it  is  lost  to  the  soil  in  which  it  was  formed, 
and  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  surface  of  the 
soil  tends  to  disengage  the  gaseous  and  the  vola- 
tile fluid  matters  that  it  contains ;  and  heat  in- 
creases the  rapidity  of  fermentation  :  and  in  the 
summer  lallow,  nourishment  is  rapidly  produced, 
at  a  time  when  no  vegetables  are  present  capable 
of  absorbing  it. 

Land,  when  it  is  not  employed  in  preparing  food 
for  animals,  should  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of 
the  prepaiation  of  manure  for  plants ;  and  this  is 
effeetea  by  means  of  green  crops,  in  consequence 

*  Nitre  tnd  nitrate  of  lime  are  the  two  nitroas  salts 
of  most  common  occurreDce ;  the  presence  of  lime 
appears  to  be  essential  to  the  production  of  both.  In 
situations,  however  favorable  in  other  respects,  in 
which  there  is  no  potash  pre-exiatin§^,  there  nitre  will 
not  form ;  nitrate  of  lime  will  appear  alone.  Nitre, 
therefore,  w  chiefly  confined  to  coontries  of  primary 
lock  formations,  containing  feldspar  or  some  analo^iM 
mineral,  which  in  decomposing  yields  potassa.— J.  D. 


of  the  absorption  of  carbonaceous  matter  in  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere.  In  a  summer's 
fallow  a  period  is  always  lost  in  which  vegetables 
may  be  raised,  either  as  food  for  animals,  or  as 
nourishment  for  the  next  crop ;-  and  the  texture  of 
the  soil  is  not  so  much  improved  by  it  exposure 
as  in  winter,  when  the  ^pensive  powers  of  ice, 
the  gradual  dissolution  of  snows,  and  the  alterna- 
tions lix)m  wet  to  dry,  tend  to  pulverize  it,  and  to 
mix  its  difierent  pans  together. 

In  the  drill  husbandry  the  land  is  preserved 
clean  by  the  extirpation  of  the  weeds  oy  hand, 
by  raising  the  crops  in  rows,  which  renders  the  de- 
struction of  the  weeds  much  tnore  easy.  Manure 
is  supplied  either  by  the  green  crops  themselves,  or 
from  the  dung  of  the  cattle  led  upon  them ;  and 
the  plants  having  large  sjrstemsofleaves  are  made 
to  alternate  with  those  bearing  grain. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  in  the  convertible  s^em 
of  cultivation,  that  the  whole  of  the  manure  is  em- 
ployed ;  and  that  those  parts  of  it  which  are  not 
fitted  for  one  crop  remain  as  nourishment  for  an- 
other. Thus,  in  Mr.  Coke^  course  of  crops,  the 
turnip  is  the  first  in  the  order  of  succession ;  and 
this  crop  is  manured  with  recent  dung,  which  im- 
mediately aflbrds  suflicient  soluble  matter  for  its 
nourishment;  and  the  heat  produced  in  ferment- 
ation assists  the  germination  of  the  seed  and  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  After  turnips,  barley  with 
ffrass  seeds  is  sown ;  and  the  land,  having  been 
Rltle  exhausted  by  the  turnip  crop,  afibnis  the 
soluble  parts  of  the  decomposing  manure  to  the 
grain.  The  grasses,  rye-grass,  and c\o  ver  remain , 
which  derive  a  smnll  part  only  of  their  organized 
matter  from  the  soil,  and  probably  consume  the 
gypsum  in  the  manure,  which  would  be  useless  to 
other  crops :  these  plants,  likewise,  by  their  IsiTfft 
systems  of  leaves,  absorb  a  considerable  quantity 
of  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere ;  ana  when 
ploughed  in  at  the  end  of  two  years,  the  decay  of 
their  roots  and  leaves  affords  manure  for  the  wheat 
crop :  and  at  this  period  of  the  course,  the  woody 
fibre  of  the  farm-yard  manure,  which  contains  the 
phosphate  of  lime  and  the  other  diflieultly  soluble 
parts,  is  broken  down ;  and  as  soon  as  the  most 
exhausiing  crbp  is  taken,  recent  manure  is  again 
applied. 

Mr.  Gregg,  whose  ingenious  system  of  culti- 
vation has  been  publishra  by  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, and  who  has  the  merit  of  first  adopting  a 
plan  similar  to  Mr.  Coke's  upon  strong  clays,  suf- 
fers the  ground  after  bariey  f o  remain  at  rest  for 
two  years  in  grass :  sows  peas  and  beans  on  the 
leys ;  ploughs  in  the  pea  or  bean  stubble  for 
wheat ;  and  in  somiT  instances  follows  his  wheat 
crops  by  a  course  of  winter  tares  and  winter  bar- 
ley, which  is  eat  off*  in  the  spring,  before  the  land 
is  sowed  for  turnips. 

Peas  and  beans,  in  all  instances,  seem  well 
adapted  to  prepare  the  ground  for  wheat ;  and  in 
some  rich  lands,  as  in  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  Par- 
ret,  mentioned  in  the  fourth  lecture,  and  at  the 
loot  of  the  South  Downs  in  Sussex,  they  are  raised 
in  alternate  crops  for  years  together.  Peas  and 
beans  contain,  as  appears  from  the  analyses  iq  the 
third  lecture,  a  small  quantity  of  matter  analocoiie 
to  albumen;  but  it  seems  that  the  azote,,  wnteh 
forms  a  constituent  part  of  this  matter,  is  derived 
from  the  atmosphere.  The  dry  bean  leaf,  when 
burnt,  yields  a  smell  approaching  to  that  of  de- 
composing animftt  matter ;  and  in  it»  decay  in  the 
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•oil|  may  fumwh  principles  capable  of  becooiiog 
a  part  of  (he  ^uien  in  wheat. 

In  considering  what  vegetables  are  likdy  to  be 
pro6table  on  a  particular  sot/,  it  'm  necesaary  al- 
ways to  attend,  not  only  to  the  mean  temperature 
cf  the  climate,  but  likewise  to  the  summer^s  heat 
and  winter's  cold.  Thus,  maize,  or  Indian  com, 
and  the  vine,  require  a  very  hot  summer ;  and  the 
olive  would  be  destroyed  by  our  winter.  It  is  un- 
necessary, therefore,  to  say  any  thing  of  these 
plants,  or  similar  plants,  in  relation  to  a  British 
system  of  cultivation :  but,  in  some  of  our  colo- 
nies, particularly  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  almost 
all  the  vegetable  productioDs  of  Italy,  Portugal, 
or  Spain,  are  or  may  be  raised.  The  wines  of  the 
Cape  mav  be  doubtless  improved  by  a  proper  se- 
lection of  soils,  and  by  employing  peasaats  lirom 
the  vine  countries  of  France  in  cultivating  the 
grape,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  wine.  The  fla- 
vor of  the  juice  of  the  grape  changes  as  the  soil 
b  diffimnt ;  and  in  selecting  a  place  for  a  vine- 
yard, mudi  may  be  gained  by  analyses  or  che- 
mical examination  of  the  soil,  and  by  comparing 
it  with  the  best  soils  of  the  best  wine  provmces 
of  France,  Germany,  and  Spain.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject not  unworthy  the  attention  of  our  govern- 
meBt 

Though  the  general  composition  of  plants  is 
very  anak)gQus,  yet  the  specific  difference  in  the 
products  of  many  of  them,  and  the  focts  stated  in 
the  last  lecture,  prove  that  they  must  derive  dif- 
ferent materials  from  the  soil ;  and  though  the 
vcoetabies  having  the  smallest  systems  of  leaves 
wm  proportionably  most  exhaust  the  soil  of  com- 
mon nutritive  matter,  yet  particular  vegetables, 
when  their  produce  is  carried  off,  will  require  pe- 
DUiiar  principles  to  be  supplied  to  the  land  in 
which  they  grow,  Suawberries  and  potatoes  at 
first  pioduce  luxuriantly  in  virgin  mould  recently 
turned  up  from  pasture ;  but  in  a  few  years  they 
il^Derate,  and  require  fresh  soil ;  and  the  organic 
SWOB  of  these  plants  is  such,  as  to  be  constantly 
produdng  the  migration  of  their  layers :  thus  the 
atrawfoerry  by  its  long  shoots  is  constantly  endea- 
voring to  occupy  a  new  soil :  and  the  fibrous  ra- 
dicles of  the  potato  produce  bulbs  at  a  considera- 
ble distance  from  the  parent  plant.  Lands  in  a 
fiourae  of  yearn  often  cease  to  alford  good  .culti- 
vaied  fsraaaM ;  they  become  (as  it  is  fwpularly 
said)  tired  of  them ;  and  oiie  of  the  probehJe  rea- 
<QQ8  for  this  was  stated  in  the  kurt  lecture. 

The  most  remarkable  inataAca  of  the  powers  of 
y«getabies  to  exhaust  the  soil  pf  certain  principles 
necessary  to  their  growth,  is  found  in  certain  fun- 
^ses»  Mnshrooms  are  said  n^vw  to  rise  in  two 
fluecessive  seasons  on  the  same  spot,  and  the  pro- 
dmiioa  of  the  phenomena  called  lairy  wtn^  has 
been  ascribed  by  Dr.  Wollastoo  to  the  power  of 
<the  peeiiliar  fu^pus  wlueh  forms  it  to  exhaust  the 
soil  of  the  nutriment  necessary  ior  the  growth  of 
•Cbe  species.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  .ring 
Annually  extends,  for  no  Feeds  mill  grow  where 
<heir  parents  grew  before  them,  and  the  interior 
jfMTt  of  the  ciecle  has  been  exhausted  by  preceding 
ereps;  hut  where  the  fungus  has  .died,  nourish- 
^nentis  eupplied  for  grass,  which  usually  rises 
'Withm  fehe  eirele,  coarse,  and  of  a  dark  green 
icok>r.* 

*  Some.eAectfl  sittributed  to  exbaustioo  of  soil  may 
ht  owing  to  «xx(rstioBs  fcopi  the  roots,  injurious  to  the 


When  cattle  are  fed  upon  land  not  bcMiled  by 
their  manure,  the  effect  is  always  an  exhafastioo 
of  the  soil ;  this  is  particolarfy  the  case  wheie 
carrying  horses  are  kept  on  estates ;  they  cgoeume 
the  pasture  during  the  night,  and  drop  lb«grtale«t 
part  of  their  manure  during  their  labor  in  the 
dav-time. 

The  exportation  of  grain  irooi  a  country^  imlflBB 
some  articles  capable  of  beoomiQff'roanore  are  in- 
troduced in  compensation,  must  wtiioately  tend  to 
exhaust  the  soil.  Some  of  the  apota  now  desert 
sands  in  northern  Africa,  and  Asia  Minor,  were 
anciently  fertile.  Sicily  was  the  granary  of  Italy ; 
and  the  quantity  of  com  carried  off  from  it  by  the 
Romans  is  probably  a  chief  cause  of  its  pitseoft 
sterility.*  In  this  island,  our  commerciai  aysim 
at  present  has  the  effect  of  affording  sobatmneei, 
which  in  their  use  and  decompoaition  most  enrich 
the  land.  Com,  sugar,  tallow,  oil,  skins.  Ion, 
wine,  silk,  cotton,  &c.,  are  imporled,  and  BA  are 
supplied  from  the  aea.  Amongst  oar  noncrasB 
export?,  woollen,  and  linen,  and  leather  goods  are 
almost  the  only  substances  which  contain  any  na- 
tritive  materiais  derived  from  the  soil. 

in  all  courses  of  crops  it  is  neceasavy  that  eve- 
ry part  of  the  soil  should  be  made  as  Daefiilas  pos- 
sible to  the  different  plants;  but  the  depth  of  the 
furrow  in  ploughing  must  depend  upon  the  nalaie 
of  the  soU,  and  of  the  anbeoil.  In  rich  daya^ 
soils  the  furrow  can  scarcely  be  too  deep;  anl 
even  in  sands,  unless  the  subaoiJ  contaiaB  some 
principles  noxious  to  vegetables,  the  sane  pcsc- 
tice  shoukl  be  adopted.  W  hen  the  raola  are  deep, 
they  are  less  liable  to  be  injured,  either  by  exocES 
of  rain,  or  drought;  the  layers  ahoot  ftrih  tbdr 
radicles  into  every  part  of  the  soil:  and  the  qpase 
from  whkh  the  nourishment  is  derived  is  cam 
considerable,  than  when  the  aeed  is  anperfieiaHy 
inserted  in  the  soil. 

There  has  been  much  diffcareoce  ofopiomn  with 
respect  to  permanent  pasture;  but  the  advantages 
or  disadvantages  can  only  be  reaaoned  upon  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  sitoation  and  cli- 
mate. Under  the  circumstaocea  of  irrigation, 
lands  are  extremely  produGtivse,  vich  oosBpan- 
iively  little  labor;  and  in  climates  where  great 

3uantites  of  rain  fall,  (he  natural  irrigatioR  prx>- 
uees  the  same  effects  w  aitiftcial.  When  bti^  ia 
in  great  daooand,  as  sometimes  bappees  in  tbe 
neighborhood  of  the  metiopolis,  where  manum 

plants  which  have  yielded  ^lem.  a^d  jc^.^ns^i^  to 
other  kinds  of  planti  :  in  one  instance  f^Qtwu:  the  pit 
of  a  poison,  in  the  other  of  a  manure. '  Fm  Phisio- 
logie  V^g^taje,  pp.  248  and  1474,  for  some  cprious 
information  on  this  important  subject,  ttie  investiga- 
tion of  which  is  only  mst  begun.— J.  D. 

*  Sicily  is'stiH  abundant  in  corn,  and  prodnees  m^we 
than  is  sufficient  for  tbe  use  of  its  inhafaiftanb.  if  its 
fertility  is  diminished,  which  there  is  nssott  tb  bdieve 
is  the  case,  since  tbe  best  times  of  tibe  Jtomaos,  it  may 
be  refemed  to  a  bsd  lutein  o£  agncultare,  coaa^tM 
with  an  oppressive  ffovenunent.  Th^  corp-luids  df 
the  adjoining  litUe  island  of  Malta,  well  cidhvkted, 
are  wonderfully  fertile,  yieHding.  often  a  return  of  fifteeo 
fold  of  wheat,  and  sometiroes  of  thirty ^t}!70  fold  of  bar- 
lev  ;  whilst  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  especially  at  CwigfK 
where  tbe  soil  is  similar,  but  where  manure  b  sot 
used,  and  tbe  same  land  is  yearly  under  ^e  plonsb, 
the  produce  of  wheat  seldom  ezc^edis  five  Ibid ;  asd 
in  all  these  ialands,  from  time  ioMneniQnaJ,  com  has 
been  imported,  tbe  mo«it  fertile  pjt  them  not  yieMiag 
sufilcieut  for  six  months'  cp^^uipptifip.— ^.  |) 
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<HiH  b«  .OA^My  pfOGuretlf  the  opplicalioq  oT  U  to 
)V)s^it)0  is  re|^  lay  the  incfeocie  oi*  crop;  hqt  iop- 
ilrsfitfiug  grass  JanJ  with  anixuai  or  vegetable  ma- 
iD4|f9  ^najoi,  |h)  recionEiioaniifld  aa  a  general  sy«teio. 
I)r.  Coyaotry  vary  justly  oheafves,  (hat  there  is  a 
greater  waste  oi  the  manure  in  this  ease  than 
when  it  is  ploughed  into  the  soil  for  seed  erops^ 
The  loss  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  the  sunshine 
oflers  reasons,  in  addition  to  those  that  have  been 
aJready  (quoted  in  the  sixth  lecture,  for  the  appli- 
cation of  nianure,  isven  in  this  cape^  in  a  stale  oi' 
^(uupient  at  id  not  completed  lermentation* 

ytry  little  altentiou  has  been  paid  to  the  nt^twce 
pT  the  grasses  best  adapted  for  permanent  pftsture. 
Hk^  chief  oirounostanca  which  gives  vaiue  to  a 
grass  ifi  the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  that  the 
wJiAle  cfcu»  will  afiord;  but  the  time  and  duration 
of  its  pfOQuce  are  likewise  points  of  great  impor- 
tance; and  a  grass  ths^t  supplies  gree^  nutriment 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  year  may  be  more 
valuable  than  a  grass  which  ]?iel(\9  its  produce 
paly-  ij^  0uqDqf^F,  though  the  v$rhole  quantity  of 
l^od  supplied  by  it  ^bou}d  be  mM^  le«/?* 

The  £K'a«§^  that  propagate  tbi»iQse(vea  ^ 
hyf^Wi  ib^  diSenent  species  of  agrostis,  aupply 
pasjuufi  Ihrougbottt  the  yearj  and,  as  it  has  been 
flientioaed  on  a  iormer  occaston,  the  concrete  sap 
stored  up  in  their  joints  rendere  them  a  good  food 
even  in  winter,  I  saw  four  square  yard^  of  fiorin 
grass  ctAt  in  the  end  of  Jangary^  tnis  year,  in  a 
meadow  exclusively  appropriated  tp  thip  cultivatioo 
of  popi?,  Ifytjie  Co.unte^  of  JEJardwicKe,  th#  aoil 
pi*  wi}kh  Ls  ^  4^p  sjUQ  slE^y.  They  t^ocd^  9B 
poup4^  pf  fcivM^n  of  whioh  lOOQ  parts  aliord^d 
6.4  pQ/:ta  oi  nu^dtAve  matter,  copslstiog  nearly  of 
Qoe-sixth  oF  sugar,  and  five-sixths  oi^  mucilage, 
with  a  Utt le  extracli  ve  matter,  f  n  anoi her  experi- 
ment, (our  square  yards  gave  97  pounds  pi*  grass. 
The  quality  of  this  grass  is  inierior  to  th{^t  a{'*  the 
dorin  icelerred  to  in  th^  table,  in  the  latter  p^rt  of 
the  third  lepture,  whict^  wa^  cultivated  by  Si|*  ).or 
^eph  Ban)c3  IP  Mid(jlle^.eX|  in  '^  mjg^rh  riQh^r  «pi), 
QihSciipif^  Decefaber. 

^yjie  Gorin  gi;^,  tp  l^e  ia  p^rieo^oq,  n9fl»ifap  ^ 
mo»§i  i^ifl»a^  pr «  vet«oil;  and  it  gfows  luxuriaow 
ly  ia  cold  clays  unfitted  ibr  othes  giaifses.  In  light 
aaad«  and  in  dry  situatioDs  its  produoe  is  much  in- 
ierioF  as  to  quantity  and  quality. 

The  common  grasses,  property  90  called,  that 
Bffqr^  most  i^uj^ntive  matter  m  eariy  spring,  are 
the  verbsd  meadow  grass  and  meadow  ib^-tait 
mm;  bpf  f beic  prodjupe,  ai  tl>&  tiipe  oi*  iloivering 
w4  9p^mM  ^  ^^9  i^  inferior  to  tji^  of  a  gre^ 
oitn^rtPCtW^Pgvf^^  4p*f  latipr-ipatl^  i^.pow- 
eio^,  Abuod^t. 

Tall  fescue.  grsBa  otaads  highest,  aiusording  to 
the  experiments  of  the  Duke  pf  Bedfoni,  of  any 
^raae  properly  so.  called,  as  to  the  quantity  of  nu- 
tritive tnatjter  afibrded  by  the  whple  crop  when 
out  ajt  tjtie  time  of  flowering;  anfi  meadow  cat's- 
tair  £r^s  a^pixlQ  ippsf  food  when  cut  at  the  time 
\i^  aead  19  V^pe:  thc^  l^jgli^st  laiier-ma^li  produce 
of*  the  grasses  exaipfn^'in  tl^e  Duke  pf  ]PjS(jfbr4^i9 
^MrjqEieqffi.is  1jef^\a  thp  siea-meaclow  gf^s 

MAiufia.  has  piQ^icled  in  all  Mrmanecit  pastures 
a  aaijctjara  ofrvanoofl  glasses,  tae  produee  of  which 
di^n  cut  di^ennt  seasons.  Where  pastures  are 
to  be  m^d^  arjtificiaHy,  such  a  mixture  ought  to  be 
iii^ipatpd}  and,  perhaps,  pasturps  quperio^  to  the 
n4(uraf  ones  m^aiy  be  made  by  selecting  due  pfo- 
portipafj  of  thpsQ  i?pjpci(Bs  of  ^99^6  Qtted  for  the 


soil  whieh  niford  respectively  the  greatest  quanti- 
ties of  Sluing,  summer,  latter-maih,  and  winter 
produce,  A  reference  to  tl>e  details  in  the  appen- 
dix  wiJI  show  that  such  a  plan  of  cuUivatioo  is 
very  practicable^ 

The  propagation  of  grasses  by  layers  has  lately 
given  rjfm  to  a  considerable  improvement  in  the 
ibrmation  of  pasture,  by  what  has  t>een  called  in- 
occulalion.  A  certain  portion  of  old  pasture  is  re- 
moved with  the  roots  of  the  grasses  and  a  part  of 
the  soil,  and  planted  (as  it  were^  in  arable  land  at 
certain  intervals.  By  the  spreading  oi'  the  layerst 
a  surface  of  grasses  is  speedily  iorn^ed;  and  th/s 
okl  pasture,  if  too  mueh  of  it  be  not  removed,  suoa 
recovers  itself,  in  consequence  of  the  operation  ol' 
the  same  priaeiple.  This  improvement  has  arisea 
in  the  same  plaee  where  agriculture  has  so  long 
been  an  objeet  of  unremitted  and  patriotic  exer- 
tions.   JMIr.  Coke's  steward  is  the  author. 

f  n  all  lands,  whether  arable  or  pasture,  weeds^ 
of  every  description,  should  be  rooted  out  before 
th^e  seed  is  ripe;  and  if  they  are  suffered  to  reo^in 
ij;i  h^ge-rows,  they  sbQi^u  be  cut  when  in  flower, 
Of  before,  and  made  into  heaps  ibr  maoure:  In 
this  case  they  will  iiimish  more  nutritive  matter 
in  their  decomposition;  and  their  inerease  by  the 
dispersion  of  seeds  will  be  prevented.  The  mrm- 
er,  whosttfiers  weeds  to  remain  till  their  ripe  eeed^ 
are  shed,  and  scattered  by  the  winds,  is  not  opiy 
hostile  to  his  own  'mterests,  but  Is  likewise  an  Que* 
Viy  to  the  public:  a  few  thistles  neglected  soqo 
will  stock  a  larm;  and  by  the  light  down  which  i^ 
att^hed  to  their  seeds,  they  may  be  distributed 
pjyer  a  whole  country^ .  Nature  haa  poovided  6iM»b 
ajwple  resources  for  the  coatinuaaee  of  evea  the 
meanest  vegetable  tribes,  that  it  ia  very  difficult  to 
ensure  the  destniction  of  such  as  are  hostile  to  the 
agrieulturist,  even  with  every  precaution.  Seeds 
excluded  from  the  air  will  remain  for  years  inactive 
in  the  spil*,  and  yet  germinate  under  iavo^ab^e 
circumstances ;  and  the  different  plants,  the  seed^ 
pi*  vvhichj  like  tl^qse  of  the  thistle  and  dapdeUon, 
are  iiamished  with  boards  or  Vf'ing^  q^ay  b^ 
t^fought  frog)  fin  immepsQ  4i8taiW)e.  Thf»  flea- 
b^np  of  CanaiJa  has  oely  lately  been  found  in  £uh 
rope;  and  Linnseua  supfioees  that  it  hiis  been 
transported  isom  Amanita,  by  the  very  light 
downy  plumes  with  whieh  the  seed  is  provided 

In  feeding  cattle  with  green  fbod,  there  arq 
many  advantages  it)  smlingj  or  supplying  then| 
with  fbod,  where  their  manure  is  preserveo,  out  of 
the  field :  the  plants  are  less  iqjpred  when  cut  than 
when  lorn  or  jagced  by  the  teeth  of  the  catt{^aa4 
no  Ibod  is  wastj^  by  beiqg  trodden  down.  They 
^re  likewise  obliged  to  ilpM  without  makin^^  a  sen 
lection ;  and  in  consequence  the  whole  food  le  con** 

*  The  appearance  of  seeds  in  places  where  their 
parpnt  plants  are  not  fbund  ipay  be  easily  accounteft 
for  from  this  circumstfipce,  ana  other  circuipstaDCiiS, 
Many  seeds  arp  carried  f^m  island  to  island  by  cur- 
rents in  the  sea,  and  are  defended  by  their  h^ro  coatf 
from  the  immediate  action  of  tiie  watef.  West  Indian 
seeds  (of  this  description)  a^  often  found  on  our 
coasts,  and  readily  ererminate  ;  their  long  voyage  hav- 
ing been  barely  sumcient  to  aflbrd  the  cotyledon  its 
due  pfoportion  of  moisture.  Other  seeds  are  ca/ried 
indigested  it^  the  stomach  of  birds,  and  supplied  with, 
food  i^t  the  momei\t  of  thsir  depositiop.  Th^  light 
seeds  of  the  mosses  and  lichens  probably  float  in  eve- 
ry part  of  the  atmosphere,  and  abound  qn  the  surface 
of  the  sea. 
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•uroed :  the  attachment  or  dislike  to  a  particular 
kind  of  food  exhibited  by  animals,  ofTera  no  proof 
of  im  nutritive  powers.  Cattle,  at  first,  refuse 
linseed  cake,  one  of  the  most  nutritive  sub- 
•tanoes  on  which  they  can  be  fed.* 


*  For  the  toilowing  observstioiu  od  the  selection  of 
different  kinds  of  common  food  by  sheep  and  cattle,  I 
am  obIie;ed  to  Mr.  George  Sinclair. 

"  LoUum  ptrtnne,  rye-grass.  Sheep  eat  this  grass 
when  it  is  in  the  early  stage  of  its  growth^  in  prefer- 
"ence  to  most  others ;  but  after  the  seed  approacnes  to- 
wards perfection,  they  leave  it  for  almost  any  other 
kind.  A  field  in  the  park  at  Wobum  was  laid  down 
in  two  equal  parts ;  one  part  with  rye-grass  and  white 
clover,  and  tne  other  part  with  cock's-foot  and  red 
ck>ver :  from  the  spring  till  midsummer  the  sheep  kept 
almost  constantly  on  the  rye-grass ;  but  after  that  time 
they  left  it,  and  adhered  wito  equial  constancy  to  the 
COCK  s-foot  during  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

**  JOactjflit  f^Umurata,  cock*s-foot.  Oxen,  horses,  and 
vheep  eat  this  grass  readily.  The  oxen  continue  to 
eat  the  straws  and  flowers,  from  the  time  of  flowering 
till  the  time  of  perfecting  the  seed :  this  was  exempli- 
fied in  a  striking  manner  in  the  field  before  alluded  to. 
The  oxen  generally  kept  to  the  cock*s-foot  and  red 
clover,  and  the  sheep  to  the  rye-grass  and  white  ck>- 
ver.  In  the  experiments  publish^  in  the  Amoenitates 
Academics,  by  the  pupils  of  Linoeus,  it  is  asserted 
that  this  pass  is  r^cted  by  oxen :  the  above  fact, 
however,  is  in  contradiction  of  it 

**Jilopiatnu  praUmU,  meadow  fox- tail .  Sheep  and 
horses  seem  to  nave  a  greater  relish  for  this  grass  than 
oxen.  It  delights  in  a  soil  of  intermediate  quality  as 
to  moisture  or  dryness,  and  is  very  productive.  In 
the  water-meadow  at  Priestley,  it  constitutes  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  f>rodace  of  that  excellent  meadow. 
It  there  Keeps  invariably  possession  of  the  top  of  the 
ridges,  extending  generally  about  six  feet  from  each 
side  of  the  water-course;  the  space  below  that  to 
where  the  ridge  ends  is  stocked  with  cock's-foot,  the 
rough-stalked  meadow  grass,  Fuiuca  praUnm,  Fet" 
tuea  diurUueula,JgraUU  ttoUmtfera^  JgrottU  pahutriit 
and  sweet-scented  vernal  gross,  with  a  small  admixture 
of  some  other  kinds. 

••Phltum  pratenu,  meadow  cat's-tail.  This  grass  is 
eaten  withont  reserve  by  oxen,  sheep,  and  horses. 
Dr.  Pulteney  says  that  it  is  disliked  by  sheep;  but  in 
pastures  where  it  abounds,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  re- 
jected by  these  animals,  but  eaten  in  common  with 
such  others  as  are  growing  with  it.  Hares  are  remark- 
ably iond  of  it.  The  Phlmm  nodomm,  PkUum  dpi- 
jwm,  Poa  ferHUi  and  Poa  c(mpre$$a,  were  left  un- 
touched, although  they  were  closeljf  ad;oinin^  to  it.  It 
eeems  to  attain  the  greatest  perfection  in  a  nch  deep 
loam. 

**Jm»Hi  itoUmifera,  fiorin.  In  the  experiments  de- 
tailed in  the  AmiBnitates  Academics,  it  is  said  that 
horses,  sheep,  and  oxen  eat  this  grass  readily.  On 
the  Duke  ot  Bedford's  hum  at  ACaulden,  fionn  hay 
was  placed  in  the  racks  before  horses  in  small  distinct 
quantities,  alteinately  with  common  hav;  but  no  de- 
cided preference  for  either  was  manifested  by  the  horses 
in  tills  trial,  fiut  that  cows  and  horses  prefer  it  to 
hay,  when  in  a  green  state,  seems  fully  proved  by  Dr. 
Richardson,  in  his  several  publications  on  fiorin;  and 
tg  its  pioductive  powers  in  England  (which  have  been 
doubted  by  some,)  there  are  satisfactory  proofs.  La- 
dy Haidwicke  has  given  an  account  or  a  trial  of  this 
crass;  wherein  tweahr-three  milch  cows  and  one  young 
horse,  besides  a  number  of  pigs,  were  kept  a  fortnight 
qn  the  produce  of  one  acre. 

**Poa  trimaUSf  rough-stalked  meadow.  Oxen, 
htfses,  and  shaeo  eat  this  grass  with  avidity.  Hares 
sJse  eat  it;  but  mey  give  a  deckled  preference  to  the 
smooth-stalked  meadow  grass,  to  which  it  is,  in  many 
respects,  neariy  allied. 
**Foajniflrfe}mf,8mooth-etilked  meadow-grass.  Oxen 


When  food  artificially  composed  ie  to  be  gfrea 
to  cattle,  it  should  be  brought  as  nearly  ai 


and  horses  are  observed  to  eat  this 
with  others;  but  sheep  rather  prefer'  the  fasid 
and  sheep's  fescue,  which  afieet  a  sunilar  soil, 
species  exhausts  the  soil  in  a  greater  dsgice  dnii  aft- 
most  any  other  species  of  grass;  the  rools  bdi^  ns- 
merous,  and  powerfully  creeping,  become  in  two  or 
three  years  completely  matted  together;  ttie  product 
diminishes  as  this  takes  place.  It  ^rows  '■**^i"«n  ia 
some  meadows,  dry  banks,  and  even  on  wbIIs. 

"  Qffiofttrut  criiatu9,  crested  dog*s-tBil  gnss.  T%e 
South  Down  sheep  and  deer  appear  to  be  remaxkabtf 
fond  of  this  grass:  in  some  parts  of  Webora  Ptaktia 
gFssB  forms  the  principal  part  oC  the  beibsipe  on  wftich 
these  animals  chiefly  bmwse;  while  another  part  ef 
the  park,  that  contains  ttie  .^roslts  ci^attsris,  Jtsm- 
iu pumilit,  Fntueaovina,  Fesiuea  <ivriMesls» and l«i- 
tuca  camhriea,  is  seldom  touched  by  tbea:  but  Ik 
Welsh  breed  of  sheep  almost  constantly  btowse  ^os 
these,  and  neglect  the  Cynonurtu  cntUOmM,  IMmpt- 
rentie,  and  Poa  trwiaUi. 

"JgroiHt  vulgaris  (ce^nOoris,  linn.),  fine  best; 
common  bent  This  is  a  very  conuDon  grass  oa  sB 
poor  dry  sandy  soils.  It  is  not  palatable  to  cattle,  ai 
they  never  eat  it  readily,  if  any  c»tiier  kinds  be  witba 
(heir  reach.  The  Welsh  sheep,  bowever,  pnferit,  as 
I  before  observed;  and  it  is  singolar  that  those  ibecp 
being  bred  in  the  park,  when  some  of  tbe  best  giasKS 
are  equally  within  their  reach,  should  stiB  pnkr  those 
^^asses  which  naturally  grow  on  the  Welsh  moaiitains: 
it  seems  to  argue  that  such  a  preference  is  the  effect 
of  some  other  cause  than  that  of  habit. 

**Festiiea  omna,  sheep's  fescue.  All  kinds  of  cat- 
tle relish  this  grass ;  but  it  appears  from  the  trial  flat 
has  been  made  with  it  on  clayey  soils,  that  it  coatiDacs 
hot  a  short  time  in  possession  of  snch,  beii^sooa  over- 
powered  by  the  mors  luxuriant  kinds.  Co  dij  sbsl- 
low  soils  &at  are  incumble  of  prodacing  the  larger 
sorts,  this  should  form  the  principal  crop,  or  rather  tbe 
whole;  for  it  is  seldom  or  ever,  in  its  nstaial  stele, 
found  intimately  mixed  with  others,  but  by  itself. 

**Fe8tuea  duriuscula,  hard  fescue  grass.  This  ii 
certainly  one  of  the  best  of  the  dwarf  sorts  of  grassee. 
It  is  rrateful  to  all  kinds  of  cattle;  hares  are  very 
fond  of  it;  they  cropped  it  close  to  tiie  roots,  and  ne- 
glected the  Fuiuea  ovina  and  Fafacs  rafttw,  which 
were  contiguous  to  it.  It  is  present  ia  most  good 
meadows  and  pastures. 

*'  Futuca  praUnm^  meadow  fescue.  This  grass  is 
seldom  absent  from  rich  meadows  and  pastnras;  it  is 
observed  to  be  highly  grateful  to  oxen,  ahaep,  and 
horses,  particularly  the  former.  It  appears  to  grow 
most  luxuriantly  when  combined  with  the  hard  fcscne 
and  Poa  trtmaUs, 

"  Avena  eltator,  tall  oat  grass.  This  is  a  very  pro- 
ductive grass,  frequent  in  meadows  and  pastures,  tnt 
is  disliked  by  cattle,  particulariy  by  horses;  this  per^ 
fectly  a^es  with  the  small  portion  of  aatritiva  nut- 
ter which  it  afibrds.  It  seems  to  thrive  best  on  a 
strong  tenacious  clay. 

".^^Mna  JtavetcaUf  yellow  oat-grass.  This  grass 
seems  partial  to  dry  soils  and  meMows,  and  appeszs 
to  be  eaten  by  sheep  and  oxen  equally  with  the  mea- 
dow barley,  crested  dog's-tail,  and  sweet-scented  ver- 
nal grasses,  which  naturally  grow  in  company  with  it. 
It  neariy  doubles  the  quantirjr  of  its  produce  by  the 
application  of  calcareous  manure. 

'*  Ifoleuf  lanahu,  meadow  soft  grass.  This  is  a  vciy 
common  grsss,  and  grows  on  all  soils,  from  the  richest 
to  the  poorest.  It  rabids  an  abundance  of  seed,  which 
is  light,  and  easily  dispersed  by  the  wind.  It  a^Msis 
to  be  generally  disliked  by  aU  sorts  of  cattle.  The 
prodnce  is  not  so  great  as  a  view  of  it  in  fields  wooU 
indicate;  but  being  left  almost  entirely  untouched  by 
cattle,  it  appears  as  the  most  productive  part  of  the 
herbage.    The  hay  which  is  made  of  i^  feom  the 
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ble  to  the  ttate  of  natoral  food.  Thus,  when  su- 
gar it  given  to  them,  some  dry  fibrous  matter 
should  be  mixed  with  it,  such  as  chopped  straw, 
or  dry  withered  grass,  in  order  that  the  functions 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels  may  be  peribrmed  in 
a  natural  manner.  The  principle  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  practice  alluded  to  in  the  third  lecture, 
of  giving  chopped  straw  with  barley. 

In  washing  sheep,  the  use  of  water  containing 
carbonate  of  lime  should  be  avoided ;  for  this  sub- 
stance decomposes  the  yolk  of  the  wool,  which  is 
an  animal  soap,  (he  natural  defence  of  the  wool ; 
and  wool  often  washed  in  calcareous  water  be- 
comes rough  and  more  brittle.  The  finest  wool, 
such  as  that  of  the  Spanish  and  Saxon  sheep,  is 
most  abundant  in  yolk.  M.  Vauquelin  has  an- 
alyzed several  diflferent  species  of  yolk,  and  has 
found  the  principal  part  of  all  of  them  a  soap, 
with  a  Imsis  of  potassa  ^i.  e.  a  command  of  oily 
matter  and  potassa,)  with  a  little  oily  matter  in 
excess.  He  has  found  in  them,  likewise,  a  nota- 
ble quantity  of  acetate  of  potassa,  and  minute 
quantities  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  muriate  of 
potassa,  and  a  peculiar  odorous  animal  matter. 

M.  Vauquelin  states,  that  he  found  some  speci- 
meos  of  wool  lose  as  much  as  46  percent,  in  tiein^ 
deprived  of  their  yolk;  and  the  smallest  loss  in  his 
experiments  was  36  per  cent. 

The  yolk  is  most  useful  to  the  wool  on  the  back 
of  the  sheep  in  cold  and  wet  seasons;  protmbly  the 
application  of  a  little  soap  of  potassa,  with  excess  of 
grease  u>  the  sheep  brought  from  warmer  climates 
m  oar  winter,  that  is,  increasing  their  volk  artifi- 
cially, might  be  useful  in  cases  where  the  fineness 
of  the  wool  is  of  great  importance.  A  mixture  of 
this  kind  is  more  conformable  to  nature  than  that 
ingeniously  adopted  by  Mr.  Bakewell ;  but  at  the 
time  his  labors  commenced  the  chemical  nature 
of  the  yolk  was  unknown. 


I  have  now  exhausted  all  the  subjects  of  discus- 
siooy  which  my  experience  or  information  has  been 
able  to  supply,  on  the  sonnexion  of  chemistry  with 
agricoiture. 

I  venture  to  hope  that  some  of  the  views  brought 
forward  may  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the 
most  Important  and  useful  of  the  arts. 

I  trust  that  the  inquiry  will  be   pursued  by 

number  of  dowiiy  hairs  which  cover  the  surface  of  the 
leaves,  is  soft  and  spongy,  and  disliked  by  cattle  in 
general. 

^^jMhoxmihim  odoratum,  flweet-flcented  vernal 
mfis.  Hones,  oxen,  and  sheep  eat  this  grass;  though 
uk  pastufss  where  it  is  combmed  with  the  meadow 
lbx-taU»  and  white  clover,  cock's-foot,  rough-stalked 
meadow,  it  is  left  ontoucbed;  from  which  it  would 
seem  unpalatable  to  cattle.  Mr.  Grant  of  Leighton 
laid  down  one-half  a  fieM  of  a  considerable  extent 
with  this  grass,  combined  with  white  clover.  The 
(yther  half  of  the  field  with  fox-tail  and  red  clover. 
The  sheep  would  -not  touch  the  sweet-scented  ver- 
nal, but  kept  constantly  upon  the  fox-tail.  The  writer 
of  this  saw  the  field  when  the  grasses  were  Id  the  high- 
est state  of  perfection;  and  hardly  any  thing  could  be 
more  satisnctofy.  Equal  auanbties  of  the  seeds  of 
white  clover  were  sown  wltn  each  of  the  grasses;  but 
from  the  dwarf  natare  of  the  sweet-scented  vernal 
gnas,  the  clover  mixed  with  it  had  attained  to  greater 
luxuriance  than  that  mixed  with  the  meadow  fox- 
taiL" 


others ;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  chemical  philoso- 
phy advances  towards  perfection,  it  will  afibrd  new 
aids  to  agriculture. 

There  are  sufficient  motives,  connected  both  with 
pleasure  and  profit,  to  encourage  ingenious  men  to 
pursue  this  new  path  of  investigation.  Science 
cannot  long  be  despised  by  any  persons  as  the 
mere  speculation  of  theorists ;  but  must  soon  be 
considered  by  all  ranks  of  men  in  its  true  point  of 
view,  as  the  refinement  of  common  sense,  guided 
by  experience,  gradually  substituting  sound  and 
rational  principles  for  vague  popular  prejudices. 

The  soil  offers  inexhastible  resources,  which 
when  property  appreciated  and  employed,  must 
increase  our  wealth,  our  population,  and  our  phy- 
sical strength. 

We  possess  advantages  in  the  use  of  machinery, 
and  the  division  of  labor,  belonging  to  no  other 
nation.  And  the  same  enei^  of  character,  the 
same  extent  of  resources  which  has  always  dis- 
tinguished the  people  of  the  British  Islanm,  and 
mMe  them  excel  ui  arms,  eommeree,  letters,  and 
philosophy,  apply  with  the  happiest  effect  to  the 
improvement  of  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  No- 
thing is  impossible  to  labor,  aided  by  ingenuity. 
The  true  objects  of  the  agriculturist  are  likewise 
those  of  the  patriot.  Men  value  most  what  thejr 
have  gained  with  effort ;  a  just  confidence  in  their 
own  powers  results  from  success ;  they  love  their 
country  better,  because  they  have  seen  it  improved 
by  their  own  talents  and  industry ;  and  they  iden- 
tic with  their  interests  the  existence  of  those  in- 
stitutions which  have  afforded  them  security,  in- 
dependence, and  the  multiplied  enjoyments  of 
civilized  life. 


APPENDIX. 

AN  AOOOUITT  OF  THB  BBSrLTS  OF  EXPKKI- 
M KNT8  ON  THK  PRODUCK  AJTO  HUTRITIVB. 
QUALITIES  OF  DIFFERENT  GRASSES,  AND 
OTHER  PI.ANT8,  USED  AS  THE  FOOD  OF 
ANIMALS.  INSTrrVTED  BY  JOHN  DUKE  OF 
BEDFORD. 

Introduction  by  Sir  H.  Davy. 

Of  the  215  proper  grasses  which  are  capable  of 
being  cultivated  in  this  climate,  two  only  have 
been  employed  to  any  extent  for  making  artificial 
pastures,— rye-grass  and  cockVfbot  grass;  and 
their  application  for  this  nurpose  seems  to  have 
been  rathei  the  result  of^  accident  than  of  any' 
proofs  of  their  superiority  over  other  grasses. 

A  knowledge  of  the  comparative  merits  and 
value  of  all  the  different  spc»cies  and  varieties  of 
grasses  cannot  fail  to  be  of  tne  highest  importance 
m  practical  agriculture.  The  hope  of  obtaining 
this  knowledge  was  the  motive  that  induced  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  to  institute  this  series  of  experi- , 
ments. 

Spots  of  ground,  each  containing  four  square, 
feet,  in  the  garden  at  Wobum  Abbey,  were  in- 
closed by  boards  in  such  a  manner  that  there  was 
no  lateral  communication  between  the  earth  in- 
cluded by  the  boards  and  that  of  the  garden.  The 
soil  was  removed  in  these  inclosures,  and  new 
soils  supplied  ;  or  a  mixture  of  soils  was  made  in 
them,  to  iiirnish  as  far  as  poBsible  to  the  difierent 
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grasMM  (iKMe  soils  which  seem  moat  favorabl«  to 
their  growih ;  a  ihvr  varietiee  being  adopted  fbr  the 
purpose  of  ascertainlog  the  effect  of  different  soils 
on  the  same  plant* 

The  grasses  were  either  planted  or  sow d>  and 
their  preduee  cut  and  collected  and  dried,  at  the 
proper  seasons^  in  summer  and  auto  nan,  by  Mr. 
Siaolair,  hie  grace's  gardener.  For  the  purpose  of 
determining}  as  far  as  possible,  the  nutritive  pow- 
ers of  the  ditferent  species,  equal  weighiA  of  iM 
dry  grasses  or  vegetable  sabstances  were  aeied 
upon  by  hot  water  till  all  their  soluble  parti  wei« 
diMoived  'y  the  solution  was  then  evaporated  to 
dryness  by  a  gentle  heat  in  a  proper  stove,  and  \hl& 
matter  obtained  carefuUy  weighed^  This  pert  9^' 
the  process  was  likewise  conducted  with  miK>h  ad- 
dress and  intelUgeno^  by  Mr«  Sinclair,  by  whCMn 
all  the  Ibllowiog  detaife  and  colculacions  ar^  fur* 
nished. 

iThe  dry  extracts,  supposed  tocoAtain  the  nutn- 
tive  matter  di*  the  grassesy  were  sent  to  me  for  ehe» 
raical  exauitnatieiw  The  composition  of  some  of 
them  i»8ttted  ia  aioragping  table;  I  shalt  offer 
a  fow  chemical  observations  on  others  at  the  end 
of  this  appen<ftix»  It  will  be  found  (torn  the  ^-' 
nend  oonelusionsy  that  the  mode  of  deterninmg^ 
the  autriiive-  power  of  the  grasses,  by  the  quantity 
of  matter  they  contain  soluble  in  water^  is  suffioi- 
eotiy  aecorata  for  aU  the  purpoaea  of  agneakurai 
iftvesligatioDv 

^00^8  qwUid  tit  thg  foUowing  ptigw* 

Cart  iLond. — Flora Londinensis.  By  WiUiaoi  dor- 
tia,  2  vols.    London,  1798,  fol. 

FLDan. — Florae  Danica,  orlcones  Plantarum  sponte 
nascentium  in  Kegnis  Dania  et  Norvegie,  edits  a  Ge. 
iEder.    Hafnise,  1761,  fol. 

End.  Bot—- Engiisft  Botany,  by  J.  £.  Smith,  M. 
D. ;  the  Figures  by  J.  Sowerby.    London,  1790,  8vo. 

W .  B.  BoGuiicu  AitSbgemeirti.  By  Dr.  Wittisir-' 
iK    Loadea,  lS9t,  4  vols. 

Jittds^^HtidsoBi  Flora  Anglka,  1778»  vol.  ii. 

Host.'G.  A/— Nic.  Thosac  Host  Icones  etDescrip- 
tieaes  GraBii«UA  Aastrisoorwa,  vol«  i. — ^iii,  Vindo- 
bonae,  1801,  fol. 

Hort  Kew. — Hortus  Kewensis.  By  W.  J.  AitoUy 
vol.  i.    London,  1810. 
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6721  10    9 


»56  ia==   Itt    4  13 
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29403     0^1837  II    # 
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IMhM  tf  E*pwhMaH  oti  Gfa8Bt».  By  George 
aHiiiclBm'i  Ghttdevuier  to  hie  Grace  tht  JHke  <tf 
W€if»r^^  m^  (htfWpKmdiiig  Menihef  cf  M« 
JfortJeiillufii^  aMisftSP  sf  E^MbargK 

I,  jfiifhoitmitkum  odorahim*  Engl  Bot.  (>4fT. 
GtHt.  Lend;- 

flhveet^soenied!  ^mid-grass.    Nat.  of  firitain. 

A^t  llh<^  time  of  flowering,  the  nroduce  from  the 
cfMfl  df  Mk  d»m  eqaal  to  -000091837364  of*'  a 
Uyiwysttttdif  toani  witk  m«Hiv6,  is^ 

oz.       or  Ibs.periicre. 

^^^^J^'J^^    "^^1 12)5235    0=7827    3    0 
produce  per  acre  s 

8rdr.«f  grass  weigh  ivfaea ^ 


d^     "    .  21idr. 

'Ehepvodaeeof^the 
space,,  ditto         49.1|^  ^ 


V  33656    0  =  2103    8    0 


pA^ 


*  The  weight  is  avoirdupois ;  lbs.  pounds,'  oa^. 
ounces,  dr.  drachms.  The  wei^ts  not  named  are 
quarters  of  drachms,  and  factions  of  quaitiers  of 


188  12  4 


The  weight  lost  by  the 

produce  of  one  acre  in 

drying        .        . 
64  Jr.  of  grass  afroM  01 

hofritiv*?  matfer      1  dr. 
The  pfOdnce  of  tbtl  ftpace, 

md  2i^ 

At  the  timd  th^  Bbtd  h  ffpd,  tfte'  pljpdtloe  is— 

Qirass'   §   oz.     I'fie   pro-  > 

duce  per  acre  J 

8^  dr.  df  ^ntss  Weigh  wTien  1 

dtf       .        .       t4  dr.  ! 
Tbippi^MQtfe  of  thespac^,  ( 

dttis  48^^ 

The  welgbt  lest  »y  tMe 

prodeCe  of  one  acre  9tk 

drvitog  4 

64  or.  of  grass  afford  o 

Authtive  aiatter  8.1  dr. 
The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditfo  7.1i 

Tlife    Vdight  of  rtatrifiVe 

to^ttiJr  wWthi*  lost  by 

faHeiti^  the  6rop  at  the 

time  the  grM  is  fh  flow- 
ery eKCsedmg  hidlf  of  H» 

vahie 

'tht  proporliofitf  v^lue  #hicly  ttvt  gf»9ai  tht 
time  of  flowering  beand  (o*  thsft  aft  t&  tnMf  (he 
seed  is*  ripe,  is  asr  4  to  18. 

The  latter-math  ^i^dAM  i§^' 

^'^^*1^^''^P^^^^10S9^     ^=6666    4  9 

64  dv.  of  gfralif  ifToM  of  >     sf^^    a 996    a  c 

mrtfWve  Inatter  2.1  dr.  >    ^^^    ^  —     "^   ^^ 

The:  |^r«^4nioMf  !^dl^  #liMltb6  gftmtiftim 
lATMr-math  b^tfr*  to  thteittftthtf  im§  ihe  seed  is 
ri))e,  is  ff^Hy  iMf  9fc^  13. 

The  smenness  of  tli'<r  fif69ti6t  df  ifii^  gfm 
renders  it  improper  for  lAi^  |to¥pfli^'  of  bay  :  but 
its  early  growth,  and  the  superior  quantity  of  nu- 
tritive matter  which  the  tatter-math  affords,  cooi- 
pared  with  the  quantity  afibrded  byihegraesat 
the  time  of  floweting^  cauaea  ¥i  to  mfdt  h«h  asa 
paisiure  grass;  on  soslfer  «Diltfaiir8Ai%  #«/fMM  f»r 
Its  gromh  i  sttch  ai%'  ^^-b<^4uld  Jaodv  riM  am 
deep  and  moist, 

wood6'. 

Sweet-se^Med  doft  ^aM^.  N«.  Hfemn^. 
Fk>.  Ger.  —  ih  bfyf^taKti'    CMoM^  io 

niuisr  uidUJuwB. 

At-  the  time  of  ikMf^rin|fl[^  tb#  prailMtf  fitNV  a 
rioh'sfeiivdy  hMt\  iB>->- 

Grass,  14  02.    The  pro-  >  ,mo^ia» 

dVice  per  acre  J  i«b«wi 

80    dt.  of  grass  Weifeli' 

when  diT       20.2'  dr. 

T^he    pTodurJe'    of    the 

spite,  ditto       Sf.\^ 

The  wef^t  lost  by  th^' 

product  of  one  aci^  in 

diVing 
64  dr.  of  qM^  afford'  of 

n\itrftiveilSattei'4.rdr. 
The  produce  of  the  spac^, 

dWo  f4.^ 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  npe,  the  piodtice 
Glass,  40  oz.    The  pro-J^,^;    6=M»o 
duce  per  acre         .         j-ww'wv    v — sia^  v 


O.  A-w  GMiy^s  in 


a:s  MM 


0 


39607  14  a=  244*     Jl  M 


TdSt      0    :! 


10134  18=   6M  15 
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drachms ;  thus  7.l'|  mcaYVe  7  dracluaSy  1  quarter  oTs 
drachm,  and  |  of  a  qasurt^r. 
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OK.       w  lbs.  per  acre. 
152460    Osi  9528  12    0 


IteM    4    0 


857S2  18==  .229B    4  18 


4i  dr.  of  giiM  weigh  when 

diy       .       .    .    28  dr. 
The  nrodace  of  the  space 

ditto      .       .      224 
tb»  weight  loit   by  the 

produce  of  one  acre  Id 

diyiog    . 
^  dr.  oFgraM  afibid  of  nn- 

tritiTe  matter       6.1  dr. 
The  prodoee  of  the  space, 

ditto     .       .       52.2     ^ 
The  wei^t  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 

lost  bv  taking  the  crop  at  the  time  the 

srass  18  in  flower,  being  mtire  than  half 

of  its  Value 

The  prnportiooal  valoe  which  the  grass  at  the 
time  offloweriiig  bears  to  thai  at  the  time  the  seed 
w  ripe,  IS  as  17  to  2L    . 

The  produoe  of  latter-nath » 


1800    8  10 


OS.       or  lbs.  per  acre. 
0=20418  12    0 


Grass,  25  os.    The  piodace 

per  acfo     .        .        «        27B250    0^17015  10    0 
#4  dr.  of  grass  sibrd  of  natri- 

tive  matter  4.1  dr.     .         18078    1^  1129  15    1 

The  grass  of  the  latter-math  crop,  aad  of  the 
crop  at  the  time  of  flowering,  taking  the  whole 
qoaatitf,  aod  their  relative  pn^ioftioiw  of  nutritive 
matter,  are  in  value  neariy  as  6  to  10;  the  value  of 
the  mas  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe  ezeeeds  that 
of  the  lalter-math  in  proportion  as  21  to  17. 
.  Though  this  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  flower- 
ing grasses,  it  is  tender,  and  the  produoe  in  the 
aprinff  is  inconsiderable.  If,  however,  the  quanti- 
ty of  nutritive  matter  which  it  affords  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  any  of  those  species  which 
flower  neariy  at  the  saoMtime,  it. will  be  found 
gfreatly  superior.  It  sends  forth  but  a  small  num- 
ber of'^flower-sialks,  which  are  of  a  slender  struc- 
ture compared  to  the  size  of  the  leaves.  This 
will  account  in  a  great  measure  for  the  equal 
quantities  of  nutritive  matter  afforded  by  the  grass 
at  the  time  of  flowering,  and  the  latter-math. 

III.  Cynoswrua  ctmUeus.  fingl.  Bot  1618.  Host. 

6.  A»  ii»  t«  96* 
Blue  moor-graas.    Nat.  of  Britain.  Sesleria 
caerulea. 
At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe^  the  produee  from  a 
light  sandy  soil  ia— 

Grass*  10  ox.    The  produce 

per  acre     .  1089000    OssOSOO    4    0 

64  dr.  off  grass  afford  of  mitri* 

tiva  matter  SJi  dr.     .  6880  13=  208  tS  IS 

The  produce  of  this  grass  is  greater  than  its  ap- 
pearance would  denote;  the  leaves  seldom  attain 
to  more  than  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  and  the 
flower  fltalks  seklom  rise  to  mora.  Its  ^wth  is 
not  rapid  after  being  eropped,  nor  does-it  seem  to 
withatand  the  eflfects  of  frost,  which,  if  it  ha|>pen 
to  be  aevere  and  eariy  in  the  spring,  checks  it  so 
mach  as  to  prevem  it  from  flowering  for  that  sea- 
aon;  otherwise  the  ouantity  of  nutritive  matter 
whieb  the  grass  afibids  (for  the  straws  are  very 
incooaiderable)  would  rank  it  at  a  valuable  grass 
lor  permanent  pasture. 

IV.  AloptcwfUB  pratensis.  Curt.  Lend.  Alo. 
myosuroides.  Meadow  fox-tail  grass.  Nat. 
of  Brit.  £ngl.  Bot.  848. 

.  At  the  time  of  flowecii^  the  produce  fronr  a 
clayey  loam  is — 
Vol.  Vl.-a4 


0»  6120  10    0 


14298    2    0 


7667    0=9    478    9    0 


Grass,  90  oz.    Theprodace  • 

per  acre    .  826700 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

dry  24  dr.  f   g^\Q 

The  produce  of  the  space,  f 

ditto  .  .  336  J 
The  weight  lost  by  the 

produce  of  one  acre  in 

dryini;    . 

64  dr.  of  grass  affbrd  of  m- 1 

tritive  matter  1.2  dr.  I 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ? 

ditto   .  11.1      J 

The  produce  fitim  a  sandy  loam  i 

Grass,  18  oz.  8  dr.    The  pro- 
duce per  acre    .  186125    0=  8507  18    0 
80  dr.  or  grass  wsigfa  wfaeu  *( 

rri?^     a'       ;*i.    ^^^^'i  46887  «i»8Mtt   M   • 
The  produce  of  the  space,  f 

ditto  .  .  60  J 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu-  ^ 

tritive  laatter       1  ; 

The  piWucc  of  the  space,  f    ^^^  '**=    *•*  *^  ** 

ditto    .       .       8.0)     } 

At  the  time  the  seed  la  ripe,  the  produee  from 
the  clayey  loam  is — 
Glass,  19  oz*   The  prodoee 

per  acre     .  206910    0sl29Sl  U    Q* 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  wfien  1 

Th7^i^  of  the  ^l:  [  «WW    «=  «1»    »'*  » 
ditto  .        .        186JI}  J 

The  weicht  lost  by  the  pro- 
duce of  one  acre  in  drying 

64dr.  of  grass  afibrd  of  nu-  ^ 
tritive  matter      2.1  dr.  I 

The  produce  of  the  space, .' 
ditto     .        .        9.975  J 

The  weight  of  nutritive  piatter  which  is 
lost  by  leaviug  the  crop  till  the  seed  be 
ripe,  being  one  twenty-fifth  part  oi  its 
value 17  «  II 

The  proportional  value  which  the  graas  at  the 
time  of^  flowering  bears  to  thaV  at  t&  time  the 
seed  is  ripe,  is  as  B  to  9. 

The  latter-math  prodoee,  fihom  the  eiayey  loam. 


8   6 


7111    8  U 


7876    4s    461    0    4 


8  » 


Grass,  12  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  .  *  •  180080  0=  8167 
64  dr,  of  grass  afford  of  nu- 1 

tritive  matter  2  dr.  I  4068  12«  25a 
The  produce  of  the  space*  f 

ditto       .       .       6       ) 

The  proponional  value  whteh  the  whole  of  the 
latter-math  crop  beam  to  that  at  the  time  the  aeed 
is  ripe,  is  as  5  to  9,  and  to  that  at  the  time  oi* 
floweriiiff<  proportionably  as  18  to  24. 

The  above  sUitement  elaaiAy  showa  thaA  there 
is  neariy  three-fourths  of  produce  .graaler  from  a 
clayey  roam  than  fh>m  a  sandy  Boi,  and  the  grass 
from  the  latter  is  coinnamtively  of  less  vahie,  in 
proportion  as  4  to-6.  The  straws  produced  by  the 
sandy  soil  are  deficient  in  number,  and  in  every 
respect  less  than  those  from  the  clayey,  loam; 
whix^  will  accouat  for  the  unequal  quantities  of 
nutritive  matter  afibrded  by  them;  but  the  propor- 
tional value  in  which  the  grass  of  the  latter-matii 
exceeds  that  of  the  crop  at  the  time  of  flowering, 
is  as  4  to  3:  a  difference  which  appears  tatmorai- 
oar|r,  when  the  quantity  of. 'flower«- stalks  which 
are  ia  the  grass  at  (he  time  of  flfowafing  iaoonsi- 
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6    0 
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dered.  In  tlie  jiMk(ucantkum  odoratum  the  pro- 
portional diifercoce  between  the  graM  of  theee 
crops  is  etifl  greater,  nearly  as  4  to  9:  in  the  Poa 
jtraUn$i$  they  are  equal;  but  in  all  the  latter  low- 
ering graeMi  experimented  upon,  the  flowering 
straws  of  which  resemble  those  of  the  .^lopecuruB 
proUnmMy  or  Anikoxemikam  odoratum^  the  greater 
proportional  value  is  always,  on  the  contrary, 
found  in  the  grass  of  the  flowering  crop.  Whate- 
ver the  cause  may  be,  K  is  evident  that  the  loss 
sustained  by  taking  the  crops  of  these  grasses  at 
the  time  or  flowering  is  considerable. 

V.  j^hpecuruB  aipinuB.    Enffi.  fiot.  1196. 

Alpine  lox-taii  grass.    Nar,  ofSootland. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
sandy  loain  with  a  small  portion  of  manure,  is — 

02.       or  Iba.  per  acre. 
Orasi,  8  oc.     The  produce 

per  sere  87120    0=  5445 

60  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 

dry  16  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto  .        84 1^ 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying 
64  dr.  of  grass  aSbrd  of  nu- ' 

tritive  matter  1  dr.     •     l     lAai    >■         qk 
Tbeproducc of  the  apace,  f    *•**    ***      ^ 

ditto  .    2  ^ 

VI.  Poa  alpina,  Engl.  fiot.  1003.  Flor.  Dan.  107. 
Alpine  meadow  grasp.    Nat.  of  Scotland. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  flom  a 
light  sandy  loam  is^ 

6lras8,  8  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  87120    0=:  5445    0    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutri- 

tive  matter  1.2  dr.    2041  14        127    9  14 

VII.  Jvenapub*9c$n8.    EogU  fiot.  1640.    Host. 

6.  A.  ii.  t.  50. 
Downy  oat-^rass.    Nat  of  Britain. 
At  the  time  ol  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
rich  randy  soil  is— 

Orsfls,  28  OS.   The  produce 

per  acre  250470    Osb15654    6    e 

80dr.of  giasswdgfa  wbea'l 

Th^prod«;softhespcthW926    0=5870    6    4 

ditto    .  138  dr.  J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 


tine  of  floweriBg  beaia  to  that  at  tb«  time  the  seed 
is  ripe,  is  as  6  to  8. 


OS.       or  lbs.  per  scie. 


8968    6    0 


1    4 


9788  15  12 


0870    0=  .866  14    6 


acre  in  drying 
64  dr.  of  graas  dbrdofnu-*] 

tritive  matter       1.2  dr.  1 
The  produce  of  the  mce,  \ 

ditio  8.2  j^  J 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  i 

Ckass  10  dt.    Theptoduce 

per  acre  108900 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when' 

dry  16  dr. 

The  prodiiee*of  the  apace, 

ditto  82 

The  weight  lost  by  the  piodQce  of  one 

scieiadiyipg  •  5545 

<M  dr.  of  graas  affind.of  nu- 

tritivs  matter  2  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  apace, 

ditto       ...     5^ 
The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 

lost  by  leaving  the  crop^till  the  seed 

hs  lipSf  being  moie  man  half  of  its 

value  154    6    8 

The  propoitionai  value  which  the  grass  at  the 


4    0 


)-  21780    Ob=  1861    4    0 


0    0 


8408 


212  11    0 


40942    8=2871    6    S 


be  produce  of  latter-math  i 

Grass,  10  os.  The  prodnes 
peracra  108900    0«  6806    4    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nutri- 
tive matter  2  dr.      »408    2=    212  11    • 

The  proportional  value  whidi  the  gvaas  at  the 
time  of  flowering  bears  to  that  of  the  mtier-matb* 
is  as  6  to  8.  The  grass  of  the  seed-crop,  and  that 
of  the  latter-math,  are  of  equal  ndue. 

The  downv  hain  which  cover  the  sot&ee  of 
the  leaves  of  this  grass,  when  growing  on  poor 
light  soils,  almost  entirely  disappear  when  it  is 
cultivated  on  a  richer  soil.  It  poeseaaes  aeverel 
good  qualities  which  roeommend  it  to  partkolar 
notice ;  it  is  hardy,  eariy,  and  move  prednetfwe 
than  many  others  whidi  afieet  suailar  aoile  and 
situations.  Its  growth  after  being  cropped  as  tole- 
rably nuiidi  ahho^gh  it  does  not  attain  to  a  gjnbi 
length  if  lelt  growing :  like  the  Pee  yrslciaais,  it 
sends  forth  flower-stalks  but  once  ia  a  aeaeen,  siad 
it  appeals  well  calculated  for  penoaneni  paateie 
on  nch  light  soils. 

VIII.  Poa  praUnmM.    Curl.  Loud.    £wL  JBoL 
1073. 
Smooth-stalked  meadosr  grassi   Nat  of 
Britain. 
At  the  tame  of  flowerin^^  the  prodwe  fiRxn  a 
mixture  of  bog-earth  and  clay  i»** 

Grasa,  15  ox.    The  produce  

per  acre  168850    0=^10299    6    • 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 

dry  .     22  J  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto         ,                67JI^ 
The  weight  tost  by  the  produce  of  one   

sere  in  diyine  7837  15  IS 

84  dr.  of  graas  &a^  of  nu-  f 

tritive  matter  .  1.8  dr.  f  n^.  ^^  ^^  ^  ^ 
The  produce  of  the  apace,  f    **^    »=»•»»» 

ditto      .       .       6.2|Vj 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  pfodooe  ia — 

Oraaa,  12-8  oz.     The  pro- 
duce per  acre  186125    9=  8B67  18    0 
80  dr.  or  grasa  weigh  wheal 

dry  82  dr.  I     g^^    ^^_ 

The  produce  of  the  apace,  f    *'**'    ^^^ 

ditto    .       •        .    80    J 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

aero  indiyiog 
64  dr.  of  graaaafibrdof  nu-1 

tritive  matter       1.2  dr.  f     ^.g^    ^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  /     ^^"^   '^ 

ditto    .       .       4.2^  J 
The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  widdi 

is  lostby leaving  ths crop  till tiie  sesd 

be  ripe,  being  needy  ons-foatth  of  its 

value 

The  produce  of  latter-math  is— 

6raas,  6  oz.   The  produce 

per  acre  68840 

64  dr.  of  greaa  aflbtdofun- 

tritive  matter       1.8  dr.       1786 

The  proportional  value  io  which  the  graae  eT 
the  latter-math  exceeds  thatof  the  flowering  crop, 
is  as  6  to  7.    The  grass  of  the  seed-crop  and  that 
of  the  latter-math  are  of  equal  value. 

This  grass  is,  thereibre,  of  feast  value  at  the 
time  the  seed  is  ripe  \  a  loss  of  more  than 


2    9 


5104  11    0 


199    g    • 


79  12    9 

e=  4668  12    0 
111  10    9 
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fourth  of  the  value  of  the  whde  crdp  is  Bnstatned 
if  it  is  not  cut  till  that  period :  the  straws  are  then 
dry,  and  the  root-leaves  in  a  sickly  decaying  stai^; 
those  of  the  latter-math,  on  the  contrary,  are  lux- 
uriant and  healthy.  This  species  sends  forth 
flovrer-stalks  but  once  in  a  season ;  and  these  be- 
ing the  most  valuable  part  of  the  plant  for  the 
purpose  of  hay,  it  will,  from  this  circumstance,  and 
the  superior  value  of  the  grass  oi  the  latter-math 
compared  to  that  of  the  seed-crop)  appear  well 
adapted  lor  p^maoent  pasture. 

IX.  Poa  c<8ntfea.— Var.  Poa  pratensis,    Engl. 
Bot.  1004. 
Poasubcserulea.  Short  bluish  meadow-grass. 
Nat.  of  Britain.    H.  Kew.  1—155    Poa 
humilis. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  ft 
eoil  of  the  like  nature  as  the  preceding  is — 

OS.       or  lbs.  per  acre. 
6rasB,lloz.  ThepiDdttoe~ 

per  aers 
IM  dr.  of  grass  afford  of 

nutritive  matter  2  dr. 
The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto       .       .      62 
80  dr.  of  grsss  weigh  when 


119790    0=  7486  14    0 


B748    7»    288  16    0 


85937    0=  2246    1    0 


6340  18    0 


217800  0=  18612    8    0 


66840  0»  4088    12    0 


diy      ~  .        •  '     24 
The  prodaee  of  the  spaee, 
ditto      .        .      62-8^ 
The  weight  lost  by  the  pro- 
duce of  one  acre  in  dry- 
ing      -        .       .         ^ 
If  the  produce  of  this  variety  be  cofnpared  with 
that  of  tne  preceding  one,  it  will  be  found  less ; 
nor  do^  it  seem  to  possess  any  superior  excel- 
lence.    The  superior  nutritive  power  doe^  not 
make  up  fpr  the  deficiency  of  produce  by  80  lbs. 
of  nutritive  matter  per  acre. 

X.  Festuca  hordiformia.     Poa  hordiforrois.  .H. 

Cant. 
Bariey-like  fescue  grass.    Nat.  of  Hungary. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
Mindy  soil,  with  manure,  is — 

Grass,  20  oz.  The  produce 

•~  per  aere 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 

dry     .  24  dr. 

The  produce  of  ttie  space, 

ditto  .96 

The  weight  lost  by  the  pro- 
dace  of  one  acre  in  oiy- 

iog 
64  or.   of  grass  afibrd  ol 

nutritive  matter  2-1  dr. 
The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto    .       .     11-1 

This  is  rather  an  early  ^rase,  tbo«H;>h  later  than 
any  of  the  preceding  species  ;  its  foliage  is  ver^ 
fine,  resembling  the  P.  durtuseti^  to  which  it 
eeema  nearly  alHed,  differing  only  in  the  length  of 
the  awns,  and  the  glaucous  color  of  the  whole 
plant.  The  considerable  produce  it  afibrds,  and 
the  nutritive  powers  it  appears  to  possess,  joined 
to  its  early  growth,  are  qualities  which  strongly 
recommend  it  to  further  trial. 

XI.  jPoa  trUMi^.     Curt.  Lond.     £ngi.  Bot. 

1072.    Boat.  G.  A.  ii.  t.  62. 
Roughish  meodow-graas.    Nat  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  th|p  produce  from  a 
light  brown  loate,  with*  nunare, ' 


962S  12    0 


7657    0=    478    9    0 


oz.       or  lbs.  per  scre- 
en 7486  14    0 


2246    1    9 


5240  18    0 


8748  7=    288  16    7 


8    0 


4804  16    4 


6    8 


Grass,  11  oz.  The  produce 

per  acre         .         .  119790 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  "^ 

r^^^  *j     •  #  *u^^  ^'''    y  W^W  0= 

The  produce  of  the  space,  f 

ditto  .         45A     J^ 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying 
64  dr.  of  grass  aflbrd  of^ 

nutrhive  matter  2  dr.      I 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ; 

ditto    •        .     8.2         J 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is— 

Grass,  11*8  os.     Tlie  pro- 
duce per  aero  .         125285  Os   7827 
80  dr.  or  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

T^^^       '  r  ,^?^  ^'''      ^  W83«  ^2=  8522    8  12 
The  produce  of  the  space,  { 

ditto  .      82.8  A     J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  diying    .... 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  ^ 

The  produce  of  the  space,  f 

ditto    .        .        7.8J     J 
The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 

lost  by  talking  the  crop  at  the  time  of 

flowering,  exceeding  one-fourth  of  its 

value  .  ,  .       102    6  12 

The  proportional  value  in  which  the  fitraM  of 
the  seed-crop  exceeds  that  at  the  time  offlower^ 
in^,  is  as  3  to  11. 

The  produce  of  the  latter-math  is-* 
Grass,  7  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  76280    0=  4764    6    0 

64  dr.  of  grw  afford  of  >     ^-.j,     .        ooo    i;    ^ 

nutritive  matter   8  dr.     J     ^'^    4=    223    6    4 

The  proportipnal  value  by  which  the  grass  of 
the  latter-math  exceeds  that  of  the  flowerinsr 
crop,  is  as  8  to  12,  and  that  ol'  the  seed-cfM)  aa  11 
to  12. 

Here,  then,  is  a  satisfHCtory  proof  ol'  tlie  supe- 
rior value  of  the  crop  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe^ 
and  of  the  consequent  loss  sustained  by  taking  it 
when  in  flower;  the  produce  of  each  crop  being 
nearly  equal.  The  deflcienoy  of  hav  in  the  flow- 
ering crop,  in  proportion  to  tnat  of  the  seed-crop, 
i^very  atriking.  Its  superior  produce,  the  high^ 
nutritive  powers  which  the  greuBS  seems  to  possess, 
and  the  season  ia  whiohit  arrives  at  perfeetiont 
are  meriui  which  distinguish  it  as  one  oi  the  most 
valuable  of  those  grasses  which  affect  moist  rich 
soils  and  sheltered  situations ;  but  on  dry  exposed 
situations  it  is  altogether  inconsiderable :  it  yeariy 
diminishes,  and  ultimately  dies  off,  not  unfre-  * 
quently  in  thespufse  of  four  or  t^m  yeani. 

XII.  Featuca  glatica,    Curtis. 

Glaucous  feseae^-grass.    Nat.  of  Britain. 
At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  fh>m  a 
brown  loam  is-*- 

Grass,  14  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  15246P    Os  9528  12    0. 

80  dr.  of  glass  weigh  when  ^ 

The'5.«.duce  of'tteW  f  •^^    0=  8911    8    « 
ditto  89.2  A'.l^J 

The  weight  lost  by  tne  produce  of  one . 
acre  in  drying  6T17    4    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu- 
tritive matter        1.2  dr. 


The  produce  of  the  space, 
ditto  6.1 
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At  the  tine  of  floweriog,  the  produce  w— 

or  lbs.  per  aere. 


oz. 


162460    Os  9528  1%    0 


4811    8    0 


5717    4    0 


7146    Ihs    446  10    9 


22S    6    5 


ar 


Gran,  14  oz.    The  produce 

pertcre 
60  dr.  of  grtM  weigh  when 

The  produce  of  the  space!  \  •^^•^    ^ 

ditto  89.2}  j 

The  weif;ht  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  Id  dryiog 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  dq.  ' 

tritive  matter  8  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto  10.2^ 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 

Jost  by  leaving  the  crop  till  the  seed 

be  ripe,  being  half  of  the  value  of  the 

crop 

The  proportional  value  by  which  the . 

the  time  of  flowering  ezceeda  that  at  the  tTine  the 
■eed  is  ripe,  is  as  6  to  12. 

The  proporrionai  difference  in  the  value  of  the 
flowering  and  seed  erope  of  this  graM  is  directly 
the  reverse  of  that  of  the  preceding  speciee,  and 
affords  another  strong  proof  of  the  value  of  the 
straws  in  grass  which  is  intended  for  hay.  The 
staws  at  the  time  of  flowering  are  of  a  very  sue- 
colent  nature ;  bat  from  that  period  till  the  seed  be 
neriected,  they  gradaaily  become  dry  and  wiry. 
Nor  do  the  root-leaves  sensibly  increase  in  num- 
ber or  in  sise,  but  a  total  suspension  of  increaM 
appean  in  every  part  of  the  plant,  the  roots  and 
seed-vessels  excepted.  The  straws  of  the  Poa 
trwialiB  are,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  time  of  flow- 
ering, weak  and  tender;  but  as  they  advance  to- 
wards the  period  of  ripening  the  seed,  they  be- 
eome  firm  and  succulent:  afler  that  period,  how- 
ever, they  rapidly  dry  up,  and  appear  little  better 
than  a  mere  dead  substance. 

XIII.  F§8tuea  glabra.    Wither.  B.  li.  p.  154. 
Smooth  fescue-grass.    Nat.  of  Scotland. 
At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
dayey  loam  with  manure  is — 

Grass,  21  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  228690    0x8l429S    0    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when*] 

diy  82  dr.       I   ^..-^    ^      .^^ 

The  produce  of  the  space,  f  'l*^    ^^  »W^    *   • 

ditto  184.1y{:}J 

The  weight  lost  by  the*  produce  of  one 
acre  in  dryinc 

64  dr.  ol  grass  afibrd  of  nu- 
tritive matter  2  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 
ditto  10.2 


time  the  sifd  is  ripe  bean  to  that  of  the  crop  at 
the  time  of  flowering,  is  as  6  to  8. 
The  produce  of  latler-malh  is— 

oz.       or  lbs.  per  acre. 
Grass,  9  oz.   The  produce 

per  acre 
64  dr.  of  grass  aflbtd  of  1 


98010    0=  6125  10    0 


765  ll=s      47  18    0 


nutritive  matter      2  dr. 
The  produce  of  tfie  space, 
ditto  1.01  dr.  j 

The  proportional  value  which  the  grass  of  the 
latter-math  bears  to  that  of  the  crop  at  the  time 
of  flowering  is  as  2  to  8,  and  to  that  of  the  crop 
at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe  is  as  2  to  5. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  ^rass  is  verf 
similar  to  that  or  I  he  Feaiuea  dumueuU :  it  is, 
however,  specifically  different,  and  inlerior  ia 
many  respects,  which  will  be  manifest  od  eom- 
paring  their  several  produce  with  each  other ;  but 
if  it  be  oompared  with  some  others,  now  under 
general  cultivation,  the  result  is  much  in  it*  Avar, 
the  soil  which  it  affects  being  duly  attended  to. 
The  AnthoacttttUwm  cdoratum  being  taken  as  an 
example,  it  appean  that 

Ftstuca  glabra  affords  of  nntrittre  matti 


lbs.persae. 
From  tbe  crop  at  the  time  of  ilowering  446^^^ 
Atthe  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  ditto      •   186  ) 

jfnthoxanihum  odorolusi, 

At  tbe  time  of  flowering,  ditto  .  122) 
At  the  time  tbe  seed  is  ripe,  ditto  .  811 ) 
The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 
affordM  by  the  produce  of  one  acre  of 
the  Feituea  glabra,  exceeding  that  of 
the  ^/ifUhoxanihum  odoratum  in  propor- 
tion neariy  as  6  to  9 

XIV.  Festuca  rubra.    Wither.  B.  ii.  p.  15S. 

Purple  fescue-grass.    Nat.  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
lightsaady  soili8— 
Grass,15oz.  The  produce 

peracre 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  "j 

dry     ..       ^._     84dr.^    56928  Ife  8667  11   0 


Ors  loaoe  6  6 


8576  14    0 


7146    0:3    446  10    0 


J 


At  the  tune  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce 
OraM,  14  OS.   The  produce 

Mram  .  152469    0«  95n  18    0 

89  dr.  of  grass  weigh  ^riien 

dry  82  dr. 

The  sBsdiwe  of  the  space, 

ditto  B9.2J 

The  weight  lest  by  the  produce  of  one 

acrs  in  diyinc  »  8717 

64  dr.  of  grass  dord  of  nu- 
tritive matter       1.1  dr. 
The  prodaiBe  of  the  space, 

ditto  4.1fi 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  Is 

lost  by  leavingtbe  crop  tUl  the  seed  be 

sips»  exceeding  half  or  iti  value  960   9    0 


6661  11  6 


4  8 


60084    Os  8811    8    0 


4    0 


2977  11»    186    1  11 


84  dr. 
The'produce  of  the  space, 
ditto     .        .       102      j 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  ooe 

acroindiyiog       •        .         .       . 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of 

nutritive  matter    1.8  dr.         ^^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  r      ««»    »= 

di&    .        -MA. 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  prodnee 
Orsss,16oz.  The  produce 

peracre  174240 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

<*0r      •  86  dr.  I    -rf-AQ    A__ 

The  produce  of  the  qMCcf  ^^^^    '^ 

ditto    .  115^  J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 
acre  in  drying         .... 

64  dr.  of  grass  affi>rd  of' 

nutritive  matter      2  dr. 
The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto  8 

The  weight  of  nuhitive  matlsr  which  Is 

lost  by  taking  the  crop  nHten  theaiass 

is  in  flower,  being  near^  one»thiru  part 

of  its  value  101  0  S 


Osi  10609  0  0 


4800  8  O 


6445 


8  0 


840  6  0 


The  pioportiooal  vehie  which  the grm at  thai    The  proportional  vahie  which  the  grass  at  Hie 
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time  of  flowering  beara  to  that  at  the  time  the 
wed  is  ripe,  is  as  6  to  3. 

This  species  is  smaller  in  every  respect  than  the 
precedini^.  The  leaves  are  seldom  more  than 
irom  three  to  four  inches  in  length ;  it  aflects  a 
soil  similar  to  that  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the 
JFeatuca  ovino,  for  which  it  would  be  a  profitable 
substitute,  tis  will  cJeariy  appear  on  a  comparison 
of  their  produce  with  each  other. 

The  produce  of  latter-math  is— 

oz.       or  lbs.  per  acre. 

Grass,  5  oz.    The  produce 
per  acre  54460  0=    8403    2    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afibrd  of  nu- 
tritive matter       .    1.2  dr.    1276  2=       79  12    0 

The  proportional  value  which  the  grass  of  the 
latter-math  bears  to  that  at  the  time  the  seed  is 
ripe,  is  as  6  to  8,  and  is  of  equal  value  with  the 
grass  at  the  time  of  flowering. 
XV.  Festuca  ovina.  Enel  Bqt.  685.  Wi- 
ther. B.  ii.  p.  152. 
Sheep's  fescue  grass.    Nat.  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is — 

Orass,  8  oz.  The  produce 

per  acre  .  87120  0=  5445  0  0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  *| 

nutritive  matter  1.2  dr.  I  «„.  _.      -•«  «  /v 

The  produced  the  space,  f  2081  14=  127  9  0 

ditto    .        .       8         J 

The  produce  of  latter-math  is — 

Grass,  5  bz.   The  produce 

per  acre  54400  Oss  8408  2  0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  >  .^^  .          o/i  »  « 

nutritive  matter   1.1  dr.  j  1068  7=      66  7  7 

The  dry  weight  of  this  species  was  not  ascer- 
tained, because  the  smallness  of  the  produce  ren- 
ders it  entirely  unfit  for  hay.  If  the  nutritive 
powers  of  this  species  be  compared  with  those  of 
the  preceding,  tne  inferiority  will  appear  thus : 
Fetttuea  ovina  affords  of  nutritive  matter  1.2  > 
Ditto  ditto  1.1  i 

FeMiuca  rubra  ditto  2    > 

Ditto  ditto  1.2  5 

The  comparative  degree  of  nourishment  which 
the  g[ra88  of  the  Fe$iuca  rubra  affords  exceeds 
therefore  that  afforded  by  the  F,  ovina  in  propor- 
tion ae  11  to  14. 

From  the  trial  that  is  here  detailed,  it  does  not 
seem  to  poesess  the  nutritive  powers  generally 
ascribed  to  it;  it  has  the  advantage  of  a  fine 
foliage,  and  may.  therefore,  very  probably,  be 
better  adapted  to  the  masticating  organs  of  sheep 
than  the  larger  grasses,  whose  nutritive  powers 
are  shown  to  be  greater:  hence,  on  situations 
where  it  naturally  ^ws,  and  as  pasture  for 
sheep,  it  may  be  infenor  to  fbw  othem.  It  possesses 
nataral  eharactem  very  distinct  from  F,  rubra. 

X YI.  ^rixa  nudia.     £ngl.  Bot.  840.   Host  6. 
A.  ii.  t  39. 
Common  quaking-grass.  Nat-of  Britain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
rich  brown  loam  is —  • 

Grass,  14  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  .  102460  0=s  9^  12    0 

SO  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  1 

The  produce  <rfthe  space  f    ^•'^  ®==  W96  18    8 

ditto     .  72.8^  j 

The  wei^t  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 
acre  in  diyii^^  .    e431  14    8 


2.S 
8.2 


162460  0=  9528  12  0 


08862  0=  8885    1  0 


oz.  or  lbs.  per  acre. 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  ^ 

nutritive  matter  2.8  dr.  {  ^-^^  .  .^^  .  ^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  f       ^^^  ^^    ^^    \  ^ 

ditto       .        .      0-^J 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  ii 

Graae,  14  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre 
80  dr.  of  gnus  weigh  wbeu  "I 

dry        .        .       28  dr.  I 
The  produce  of  the  space,  r 

ditto  .        78.1|J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of 'I 

nutritive  matter  8.1  dr.  [      _ .«  , 
The  produce  of  the  space,  f      ^^^  ^= 

ditto       .       .      ll.lij 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 
lost  by  taking  the  crop  at  the  time  of 
flowering,  being  nearly  one-fourth 
part  of  Its  value  ,        109  1  0 

The  proportional  value  which  the  grass  at  the 
time  of  flowering  bears  to  that  at  the  time  the 
seed  is  ripe,  is  as  11  to  18. 

The  latter-math  produce  ii 


6188  11  0 


488  14  1 


180680    0=  8167    8    0 


Orass,  12  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  .  , 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nntri 

tive  matter  2  dr.  •  488  12=:    255    8  12 

The  proportional  value  in  which  the  grass  at  the 
time  of  flowering  exceeds  that  of  the  latter-math, 
is  as  8  to  11 ;  and  the  latter-math  stands  to  tliat  at 
the  time  the  seed  is  ripe  in  proportion  as  8  to  13. 

The  merits  of  this  grass  seem  to  demand  notice: 
its  nutritive  powers  are  considerable,  and  its  pro- 
duce large  when  compared  with  others  which  af- 
fect a  similar  soil. 

XVII.  DactylU  glomerata.  £n^.  Bot.  385.  Fl. 
Dan.  'A3. 
Round-headed  cock Vfbot  grass.    Nat.  of 
Britain.    Wither.  B.  ii.  p.  149. 
At  the  time  of  flowermg,  the  produce  irom  a 
rich  sandy  loam  id — 

Grass,  41  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  446480    0»27905  10    0 

90  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 


189758    4=11859  14    4 


0    0 


dry  .    '  84dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto  .         278J, 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  m  drying  .  .         16045  11  12 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of) 

nutritive  matter  2.2  dr.    I    „^-^    a_  iqoo 
The  produce  of  the  spabe,  f  ^^^    ''"  ^^^ 

ditto  .       25.21  J 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is-— 

Grass,  89  OK.    The  produce 

peracre  424710    03^6544    6 

80  dr.  of  glass  weigh  when  1 

ThI,%ducofthe^';f   2ia»    0=1M72    « 

ditto  .  812  J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  18272    8 

64  dr.  of  glass  afford  of  nu- 


tritive matter       8.2  dr. 
The  produce  of  the  space, 

dillo  ,       Uoi^ 

The  weMt  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 

r'  Mby  leaving  the  crop  till  the  seed 
ripe,  l>eing  more  than  one-tturd 
part  ofits  value,  is 


28226    5=  1451  10    0 


862  10    5 


wo 
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The  proportional  value  which  the  gnm  at  the 
time  offlowering  bean  to  that  at  the  time  the  seed 
If  npe,  is  ai  6  to  7^  oearly. 

The  produce  of  latter-math  i«— 

oz.       or  lbs.  per  acre. 

Grass,  17  oz.  8  dr.    The  pro- 
duce per  acre  .     190575    0=11910  16    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afibrd  of  ca- 
hritive  matter       1.2  dr.       4466    9»    S81  10    9 

The  proportional  value  which  the  gnm  of  the 
latter-math  bears  to  that  at  the  time  of  flowering 
M  as^  to  10 ;  and  to  that  at  the  time  the  feed  if 
fipe,  ee  6  to  14.  64  dr.  of  the  straws  at  the  time 
or  flowering  aflbrd  of  nutritive  matter  1.2  dr.  The 
leavef  or  latter-math>  and  the  strawf  fimply,  are 
therefore  of  equal  proportional  value ;  a  circum- 
stance which  will  point  out  thin  graas  to  be  more 
valuable  for  permanent  pasture  than  fbr  hay.  The 
above  details  prove,  that  a  loss  of  neariv  one-third 
of  the  value  of  the  crop  k  sustained  if  It  is  leA  tiil 
the  period  when  the  seed  is  ripe,  though  the  pro- 
portional value  of  the  grtss  at  that  time  is  greater, 
a.  s.  as  7  to  5.  The  produce  does  not  increase  if 
the  grass  is  leA  growing  aAer  the  period  of  flow- 
ering, but  uniformly  decreases;  and  the  loss  of 
latter-math,  which  (from  the  ranid  growth  of  the 
Ibliage  aAer  the  grass  is  cropped)  is  very  consider- 
able. These  circumstances  point  out  the  necessitv 
of  keeping  this  grass  closely  cropped,  either  with 
the  scythe  or  cattie,  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  its 
great  merits. 

XVJII.  BromuM  feclorum.    Host.  6.  A.  i.  t.  16. 

Jf  odding  panicled  brome-grass.   Nat,  of 
Europe.  Introduced  1776.  fl.  K.  i.  16a 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
Sight  sandy  soil  is^ 

(Qrass,  11  oz.   The  produce 

'    per  acre  .  119790    0=r  7486  14    0 

.80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when ") 

The'^njduce  of  the  ?t^".  f  «889  Ite  6960    9  12 

ditt»  !  92.1}j  tf 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  m  otte 

acreiodiying  •  t586    4    4 

64  dr.  of  grass  siM  of) 

nutritive  matter  8dr.  (  mgnK  •_  om  ik  « 
The  produce  of  Uie  space,  f    ^^^    2=    660  15    2 

ditto  .  8.1     J 

This  species,  being  strictiy  annual,  aflbrds  no 
latter-math,  which  renders  it  comparatively  of  lit- 
tle value. 

XIX.  Frntue^eamhrka.  Hudson.  W.  B.  ii.  p.  156« 
Nat.  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
light  sandy  soil ' 


larger  in  every  respect  The  produce,  and  the 
nutritive  matter  which  it  aflbrds,  will  be  foood  su- 
perior to  those  given  by  the  /*.  ovtmi,  if  they  are 
brought  into  comparison. 

XX.  Bromus  Smdnu.    Cart.  Loud.  fiqg.  Bot 

1006  Nat.  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  the  grass  is  ripe  in  flower,  the  pro- 
duce from  a  rich  brown  loam  is — 

oz.       or  lbs.  per  acre. 
Orass,  60  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre     .  826700    0=20418  12    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

The^ice  of  theSace"  [l«847    8=  867716    0 
ditto    .        .        204       J 

The  weisfat  lost  b]jr  the  pro- 
duce ofoDe  acre  in  diying 

64  dr.  of  grass  aiTord  of  nu 
tritive  matter         6 


11740  IS    • 


nu-"! 
dr.  J 
ce.  » 


15614    1=    967    2    1 


The  produce  of  the  space, 
ditto     .       .       22.2    J 

This  species,  like  the  preceding,  is  strictly  an- 
nual; the  above  is  therefore  the  produce  ibr  one 
year,  which,  if  compared  with  that  of  the  least 
productive  of  the  perennial  grasses,  will  be  Ibimd 
mferior.  and  it  must  consequentiy  be  regarded  as 
unworthy  of  culture. 

XXL  Poa  angutHfoUa.    With.  iL  p.  149. 
Narrow-leaved  meadow-grass.  NaLofBiitaiD. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  piodoee  fiom  a 
brown  loam  is— 

disss,  27  OB.    The  produce 
peracre     .  294080    0^18376  14    • 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when ' 

Th^produce  of  tiie  JaS  h  '^^  '^  "'^ 
ditto    .  188.2}^ 

The  weight  lost  by  the  pro- 
duce of  one  acre  in  diymg 

64  dr.  of  grass  afibrd  of  nu-  ~ 
tritive  matter  5  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 
ditto     .  86.8 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe  the  produce  k 

Orass,  14  oz.    The  produce 

peracre 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  *) 

diy       .       .       82  dr.  I 


2  12 


10566  11    4 


11=  1480    6  11 


152460    0=^528  12    0 


66684    6»881}     8    6 


Grass, '  10  SGk    The  produce 

peracre  108900    Oxx  6806    4    0 

90  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

Th^produce  of  the  Jlci;  [  ^^    8=  2892  10    8 

ditto  68      J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  pipduce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  8918    9    8 

64  dr.  of  glass  ubrd  of  nu-^ 

triUVe  matter       2.1  dr.  l     8828    8=    289    4    8 

6^iJ 


The  produce  of  the  space, 
ditto 


This  species  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Festuca  om 
fia,  from  which  it  difmrs  little,  except  that  it  is 


0717     4    0 


12506    7=    701     6    7 


The  produce  ofJfae  space,  f 
ditto     .       W     89.2f  J 

The  weieht  lost  by  the  pro- 
duce of  one  acre  in  diying 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu-  ^ 
tritive  matter       5.1  dr. 

The  pcoduoe  of  the  space,  ' 
ditto   .       .       18.11 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 
lost  by  leaving  the  crop  till  tiie  seed  be 
ripe,  exceeding  one-toird  part  of  its 
value  .... 

In  the  eariy  growth  of  the  leaves  of  thk  spe- 
cies of  Poa  there  is  a  striking  proof  that  early 
flowering  in  grasses  is  not  always  connected  with 
the  most  abundant  eari^  produce  of  leaves.  In 
this  respect  all  the  species  which  have  already 
come  under  examination  are  greatiy  inierior  to 
that  now  spoken  of.  Before  the  middle  of  Ami 
the  leaves  attain  to  the  lei^gth  of  more  than  twelve 
inches,  and  are  soft  and  succulent;  in  May,  how- 
ever, when  the  flower-stalks  make  thek  appear- 
ance, it  is  subject  to  the  disease  termed   rust, 


649     0     4 


1838] 
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which  affects  the  whole  plant;  the  conteqaence 
of  which  is  manifest  in  the  great  deficiency  of 
prodooe  ia  the  cr^  at  the  time  the  seed  is  npe, 
Ddng  one-half  less  than  at  the  time  of  the  flow- 
ering of  the  grass.  Though  this  disease  begins 
in  ma  straws^  the  leaves  suffer  most  [h>m  its  effects, 
being  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe  completely  driea 
up :  the  straws,  ^erefiice,  constitute  the  prinsi|»l 
part  of  the  crop  for  mowing,  and  they  contain 
more  nutritive  Bsatter  in  proportion  than  the  leaves* 
This  grass  is  evidently  roost  valuable  (or  nerma- 
nent  pasture,  for  which,  in  consequence  or  its  su- 
perior, rapid,  and  eariy  growth,  and  the  disease 
beginning  at  ttie  straws^  nature  seems  to  have  de- 
signed iu  The  grasses  which  approach  nearest 
to  this  in  respect  of  early  produce  of  leaves,  are 
the  PoafertiUaf  Dmctyhs  gkmeraUif  PhUumprO' 
lensfl,  ^lopecunu  protsfifts,  j^wwi  diator^  and 
Brcmm  lUtorenMj  all  grasKs  of  a  coarser  kind. 

XXII.   ^tma  €liat»r.   Cuitis,  112.    JSngL  fiot. 
813. — ^Heleus  avenaceus. 
Tall  oat-grasB.    Nat.  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is— 

oz.       or  lbs.  par  sets. 

Grass,  24  oz.    The  produce 
per  sets    k  aaisM   (hsslinsk    0    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 
diy      .        .        28  dr. 

The  prodttcs  of  the  space, 
ditto   •        .        184.1| 

The  weiebt  lost  by  tbe  j^ro- 
dQce  of  one  acre  in  diymg 

M  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu- 
tritive matter         1  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  roace, 
ditto     .        •        6 


91476  14=  mr    8  14 


10617  18    2 


4088  12&=    266    8  12 


The  produce  of  latter-mfiith  L 

Grass  20  oz.    The  produce 
per  acre        .  217800    0ssl8612    8    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afibrd  of  nutri- 
tive matter  1.1  dr.         .        4263  14=   266  IS  14 

The  weieht  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 
afibrded  by  ^e  crop  of  the  latter-math 
exceeding  that  afforded  by  the  grass  of 
the  seed  crop  in  proportion  nearly  as  26 
to  25 10    8    2 

Thia  ftrass  sends  forth  flower-straws  during  the 
whole  season :  the  latter-math  contains  nearly  an 
equal  number  with  the  flowering  crop.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  tbe  rust,  but  the  disease  does  not  make  iis 
appearance  till  afler  the  period  of  flowering:  it  rC- 
lects  the  whole  plant,  and  at  the  time  the  seed  is 
ripe  the  leaves  dhd  straws  are  withered  and  dry. 
This  accounts  for  the  superior  value  of  the  latter- 
math  over  the  seed  crop,  and  points  out  the  pro- 
priety of  taJung  the  crop  when  the  grass  is  in 
flower. 
XXIIL  J^oaeUator.    Curtis,  50. 

Tall  meadow-grass.    Nat.  of  SeotJand« 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
rich  clayey  loam  is — 
Grass.  18  oz.     The  produce 

per  acre  196020    0»    12261  4  0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 

dry         .        .       28dr. 
The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto      .         .    100.8ft 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of^ 

nutritive  matter       8.8  f 
The  product  of  the  Spaos^  C 

ditto  .  16.8  ^ 


60607    0:xt  4287  15    0 


OB.        or  lbs.  per  aSrs. 
Tbe  weight  lost  by  tbe  produce  of  one 
acre  in  diying  .  .    8617     16    8 

The  bota&ioal  characters  of  this  grass  are  al- 
most the  same  as  those  of  the  j^wna  diatori  dif- 
fering in  the  want  of  the  awns  only.  It  has  the 
essential  character  of  the  /fblei  (Florets  male^ 
and  hermaphrodite:  Calyx  husks  two  valved,. 
with  two  florets,)  and  since  the  Jfvena  eliator  is 
now  referred  to  that  genus,  this  may  with  cer- 
tainty be  considered  a  variety  of  it. 

XXIV.  Featuea  duriuaada.     Engl.  Bot.  470« 
W.  B.  ii.  p.  153. 
Hard  fescue-grass.    Nat.  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
light  sandy  loam  is— 
Grass,  27  oz.    The  produce 

per  acie  294080  Os=  18876  14  » 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 

8269    8    8 


oo  dr.  ot  grass  weign  wnen  n 

diy  .    86  dr.  r 

Tbe  produce  of  the  space,  (  182818  8a= 

ditto     .  .  194.1}^ 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 


rass  afibrd  of  \ 

latter    8.2  dr.  f 

of  the  space,! 

.      28.21  J 


10106    4    8l 


16079  123S    1004  16  XSL 


8    O 


446    10    • 


10719  18=s   669  16  18 


668    5    8; 


acre  in  diying 
64  dr.  of  grass  afibrd  of' 

nutritive  matter 
Tbe  produce 

ditto 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  »-^ 

Grass,  28  oz.     The  produce 

per  acre        .  804920  0=s  19076 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  x 

^ry  -  -  66dr.  /  _^_^- .  _  ^..^  ^^  ^ 
The  produce  ofthe  space,  f  I*'*"  ♦^^W^    M    « 

ditto    -        -       201.2)3 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  -  -  10481    10    • 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of s 

nutritive  matter  1'2  dr.  f        ^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  i     "**•  •= 

ditto    -       -      10.2  dr.  3 

Tbe  weight  of  nutritive  mattei  which 
is  lost  by  leaviur  the  crop  till  t^e  seed 
be  ripe  exceecung  one-half  of  its 
value  •  •  .  . 

The  proportional  value  which  the  grass,  at  the 
time  the  seed  is  ripe,  bears  tothatatthe  time  of 
flowering,  is  ae  6  to  14,  neariy. 

The  produce  of  latter-math  is 

Gra88»16oz.  The  produce 
per  acre        -  -       168S60    0=  10209    6   • 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu- 
tritive matter   1.1  dr.  8190    4=     199    6    4 

The  proportional  value  which  the  grass  of  the 
laitar-math  bears  to  that  at  the  tiiseef  flowering^! 
is  as  5  to  14,  and  to  that  at  tbe  time  the  seed  & 
ripe»  5  to  6. 

The  above  particuJars  will  eonirmthe  feverable 
opinioa  which  was  given  of  this  grass  when 
speaking  of  the/esluoa  hord^brmie^  wad  F^.glfp' 
tiro.  Its  produce  in  tbe  spring  is  not  .very  gieat^ 
but  of  the  finest  quality,  and  at  tbe  time  orflow- 
ering  is  considerable.  If  it  be  compared  With, 
those  aflfecting  similar  soils,  such  as  P6aprtien^y 
Festuea^ovinaj  4'<^.,- either  considered  as  a  grass 
for  hay,  or  permanent  pasture,  it  will  be  found  of 
greater  value. 

XXV.  Bramua  erecfus.    fiogl.  Bot»  471.   Bmt. 
G.A.  ^       . 
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Upright  perennial  brome-gran.  Nat  ofBritain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produee  fhmi  a 
rich  eandy  toil  it-* 

OS.       or  Ibe.  per  acre. 
OtaM»  19  ot.    The  produce 

peracie  iOttlO  Om  UMl  U   0 

80  dr.  of  gnae  weigh  when  ^ 

Th^produce'ofthe8p;{wi09  8=    »19    5   8 

ditto         •  1864i  J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

tcre  in  drying  ...   7112    8    8 

64  dr.  of  gnss  alibrd  of  ^ 

nntritive  matter  2.8  dr.  r  0^^^  .^^ _«  ,a  <■* 

The  produce  of  the  space,  >  8890  Mfe-     6M  10  10 

mo      -         is.oi  J 

XXVI.  3iUium  iffuaum.    Curt.  Lond.    Engl. 
Bot.  1106. 
Common  millet-graM.    Nat.  of  firitain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
light  sandy  soil 


Gtaas  11  OS.  8  dr.    The  pro 


duce  per  acm 


•    196080  Oas  18851  4  0 


75957  12  s=s  4747  6  12 


685914=  884  15  14 


auce  pe 
80  dr.  or  graai  weigh  when 

diy        •        .     81  dr. 
The  produce  of  the  space*  i 

ditto      -       .  ,I111.2| 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of- 
nutritive  matter        141 
Tlie  produce  of  the  space, 
.  di&      -        .        7.8f 

This  species  in  its  natural  state  seems  eonflned 
tp  woods  as  its  place  of  growth  ;  but  the  trial  that 
is  here  mentioned,  confirms  the  opinion  that  it  will 
grow  and  thrive  in  open  exposed  situations.  It  is 
remarlcable  for  the  lightness  of  the  produce,  in 
proportion  to  its  bulk.  It  produces  foliage  early 
in  the  spring,  in  considerable  abundance ;  but  its 
■utritive  powers  appear  comparatively  little. 

XXVIL  FMtuca prateMU.   Engl.  Bot  1592.  C. 
liond. 
Meadow  fescue-grass.  Nat.  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
bog  soil,  with  coal  ashes  lor  manurei  is— 

Grass,  10  ox.    The  produce 

per  acre  217800    0=18612 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  "j 

Th^produce  of  the  fp^e,  \'^^    »=  ^  ^« 

ditto  152   J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  .  7146    9 

64  dr.  of  grass  tmid  of  nn-  "j 

ttitive  matter       4.8  dr.  t    «Koiii    « am    9 

The  produce  of  the  space,  (  ^^^^    ^-    ^^    * 

ditto  .  22.2  J 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  i 

Grass, '28  oz.   The  produce 

per  acre  804980    0=19067 

80  dr.  of  grass  w«gh  when  ^ 

ThU^roduceVthe  Sa^:[l21«»  ^  '««» 

ditto    .        .        I79U)}J 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying:  •  .  11484 

64  dr.  of  grass  afibrd  of  nu- "] 

tritive  matter      1.2  dr.  I     m^A^    q..    j^a  |<v 
The  woduce  of  the  space,  f    ^***    »=    ««  w 

ditto  .  lOJSi) 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 


8   0 


8    0 


0    0 


8    8 


510    7    8 


lost  by  teaving  the  crap  tilt  te  seed  be 
ripe  exceeding  one  hau  of  its  value 

The  value  of  the  grass  at  the  tine  the  seed  hr 
ripe,  is  to  that  of  the  gnuM  at  the  liae  of  flower- 
ing, as  6  to  18. 

The  loss  which  is  sostaiBeilhy  leaving  theerop 
of  this  grass  till  the  seed  be  ripe  in  wygveai^ 
That  it  loses  more  ol*  itff  weight  10  dmg  at  tlu« 
stage  of  growth,  than  at  the  time  of  flowering, 
perfectly  agrees  with  the  defideocy  of  Qotriiive 
matter  in  the  seed  crop,  in  pioportian  to  that  in 
the  flowering  crop  S  the  straws  being  snocaleat  in 
the  former,  Uiey  constitute  the  greatest  put  of  the 
weight ;  but  in  the  latter  they  ate  eompamiively 
withered  and  dry;  conoe<]uently  the  leaves eon- 
stitute  the  greatest  part  of  the  weight.  It  may  be 
observed  here»  that  thera  is  a  great  diffeffenee  be- 
tween straws  or  leaven  that  tiave  been  dried  aflcr 
they  were  cut  in  a  succulent  state,  and  those 
which  aro  dried  (if  I  may  so  express  it)  by  natara; 
while  growing.  The  iormer  retain  ail  their  nu- 
tritive powers ;  but  the  latter,  if  ooaoqiletdy  dry, 
very  little^  if  any. 

XXYIII.  LoUwnp»enne.  £ngl.Bot.S15.  FV. 
Dan.  747. 
Perennial  rye-gnuw.    Nat.  el  Britain. 
At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  prodaee  horn  » 
rich  blown  loam ' 


68166  18se  8888    4  IS 


or  lbs.  per 
Grass,  11  o».  8  dr.  The  pro-  

duce  oer  acre  126286   Obs  7827    3 

80  dr.  ot  grass  weigh  wben ' 

diy  84  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto        .  TSyV     . 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  4484  14    8 

64  dr.  of  grass  uTord  of  nu-  \ 

tritive  matter       2.2 dr.  /  .  .joqi  m— _    mam  it  ik 
The  produce  of  the  space,  f*  ^^  ^^   306  11  1& 

ditto  7.0}^ 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produca  ie-- 

Grass,  22  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  289581^   6^44978  12    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  "j 

Th^produce  rf  the  s^act  ^'•'^    0=4482    2    O 

ditto        .  105.2}  J 

The  we%ht  tost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  .        •  10481  10    6 

64  dr.  of  grass&ordof  nu-  n 

tritive  matter       2.8  dr.  r    ^n9tkA    t—  ai»    c    t 
The  produce  of  the  space,  (    ^^^    7-  6«    6    7 

ditto  15.0^     > 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which '» 

lost  bjr  taking  the  crop  at  the  time  of 

flowering  exceeding  neariy  one  half  of 

its  value  -  -  JST    8     8 

The  proportional  value  which  the  ffnm  at  the 
time  of  flowering  bears  to  that  at  the  time  the  aeed 
is  ripe  is  as  10  to  II. 

The  produce  of  the  latter-math  is—. 

Grass,  5  oz.  The  produce 
peracre  54450    0=8408*    2    <r 

64  dr.  of  grass  affbrAol  nu- 
tritive matter  1  dr.  850  12=      58     2  12 

The  proportional  value  which  the  grass  of  the 
latter-math  bears  to  that  at  the  time  <x  flowering, 

is  as  4  to  10,  and  to  that  at  the  time  the '  — 

ripe,  as  4  to  11. 


1838] 
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XXIX.  Poamariiima.    Engl.  Bot.  1140. 

Sea  roeadow-grau.    Nat.  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
light  brown  loam  is — 

oz.        or  lbs.  per  acre. 
Graaa,  18  os.    The  pioduce 

per  acre  .  .     196020  0=  12261 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  % 

dry        .  .     82dr,r    ^q.^^.  ^ 

The  produce  of  the  space,  (    '^"^^  "= 

ditto      .  .     115.p 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  dr}'ing 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  n 

nutritive  matter    4.2  dr.  r     -o^j.^  _ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  (     **'^*  ^= 

ditto    .  .        20.1 3 

The  produce  of  the  latter-math  is — 
Grass,  18  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre        .  196020  0=  12251 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of)    j^^  _ 

nutritive  matter      1  dr.  j    ^^^  13=     191 

The  proportional  value  which  the  grass  of  the 
latter-math  bears  to  that  at  the  time  of  fiowerinff 
IS  as  4  to  18. 


4    0 


900    0    0 


7360     4    0 


861    6    0 


^     3828    8=    239    4    8 


6670    2    or 


4    0 
6  31 


29403    0=  1837  11    0 


4237  15    0 


6508    7=   406  12    7 


XXX.    Cynosurus  crisiatus,     Engl.  Bot.  816. 
Host.  G.  A.  it.  t.  96. 
C rested  dog's-tail  grass. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  the 
browD  loam,  with  manure,  is — 

Grass,  9  oz.    The  produce 
per  acre     .         .         .        98010    0=  6126  10    0 

SO  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 
dry       .         .        24  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 
ditto     .         .        48 

The  weight  lost  by  the  pro- 
duce of  one  acre  in  diying 

^4  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu- 
tritive matter        4.1  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto  .         .        9.2^ 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is — 
Grass,  18  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  196020    0=12251 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 

dry  .        32  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto    .        .        H5.0yV, 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu- 
tritive matter        2.2  dr. 
The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto     .  11.1 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 

lost  by  taking  the  crop  at  the  time  of 

flowering,  exceeding  one -sixth  of  its 

value    .  •  .  •  • 

XXXI.  j^venaprnienBis.    Engl.  Bot.  1204.    Fl. 
Dan.  1083. 
IMeadow  oat-grass.    Nat.  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
rich  sandy  loam  is— 

Gra9s,  10  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  .        108900    0=  6806   4    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

Tht^prtKiuceoftheSiceV^^^^^    8=187111    8 

ditto       .        .        44       J 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying    ....  4934    8 

Vol..  VI.-85 


4    0 


78408    0=  4900    0    0 


7350  12    0 


7657    0=r=    478    9    0 


71  12    9 


8 


oz.        or  lbs.  per  acre. 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of* 

nutritive  matter  2.1  dr. 
The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto    .        .        6.2^ 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is— 

Grass,  14  oz.    The  produce 

P«racre  .152460    0=9528    12  0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

The'^pi^ice  of  thesjace',  \    ^^^^  <>=  ^^  ^    0 

ditto    .        .  67.0J  J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  diying        .... 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of) 

nutritive  matter  1  dr.      s       ««««  « 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ^      2883  3=    148  W    3 

ditto    .        .       3.2        J 
The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 

lost  by  leaving  the  crop  till  the  seed 

be  ripe,  exceeding  one-third  part  of 

its  value     .  .  .  90    6    <r 

The  proportional  value  which  the  crops,  at  th'e 
time  the  seed  is  ripe,  bear  to  that  at  the  lime  of 
flowering,  is  as  4  to  9. 

XXXI 1.  Bromus  multiflorus.    EngL  Bot.  1884 
Host  G.  A.  i.  1. 11. 
Many-flowering  brome-grass.     Nat.  of 
Britain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produ^  from  ft 
clayey  loam  i^ — 

Grass,  33  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  859370    0=;2246d  10    0 

80  dr«  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

dry  .  44  dr.  I       . 

The  produce  of  the  space,  fWt653  8^12853    5 

ditto    .         .        290.0  J  J 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying      .  .  .        10107    4 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu-  *) 

tritive  matter         5  dr.  {   «o/%pr*  -a 
The'produce  of  the  space,  f  ^^^^  ^^=  ^'^^  "  12 

ditto  .         41.1    J 

This  species  is  annual, and  no  valuable  properties 
have  as  yet  been  discovered  in  the  seed.  It  is  only 
noticed  on  account  of  its  being  frequently  found  in 
poor  grass  lands,  and  sometimes  in  meadows.  It 
appears  from  the  above  particulars  to  possess  nu- 
tritive powers  equal  to  some  of  the  best  perennial 
kinds,  if  taken  when  in  flower;  but  if  letl  t^  the 
seed  be  ripe  (which,  from  its  early  growth^is  fre- 
quently the  case),  the  crop  is  comparatively  of  no 
value,  the  leaves  and  straws  being  then  completely 

XXXIIL  Festuca  Zotiocra.    Ourt.  Loodw   Eiufl 

Bot.  1821.  *  • 

Spiked  fescue-grass.    Nat.  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  prodaee  from  a 
brown  rich  loam  * 


0    0 


8 


» 


Grass,  24  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  261860    0=16885 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  1 

The^roduce  of  the  spare,  f"^^    0=7146    9 

ditto  168    j 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  .  9ig8    7 

64  dr.  of  grass  aiaord  of  nu-  ^ 

tritive  matter  3dr.  !      ^osi     j—    res  11 

The  produce  of  the  space,  f  *^^*    **"■    ^^*  ^^ 
ditto        .  18      j 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  i 
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66    7    7 


212  11    0 


oz.       or  lbs.  per  acre. 
Gru8, 16  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  174240    0»10690    0    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  "j 

^^     ^      •  r  *u    '^  ^'*  V  71874    0=  44»2    2    0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  [ 

ditlo  .  105}    J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  ....  6897  14  0 
64  dr.  of  grass  SSord  of  nu-  ^ 

tritrve  matter  8.1  dr.  I  gg^  2ss  653  2  0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ( 

ditto         .  18         J 

The  latter-math  produce  is— 

Grass.  6  oz.    The  produce  ^    ^    « 

p«kcre  .  .         W450    0=  8408    2    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu- 
tritive matter  1.1  dr.     .        1068    7= 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 
lost  by  leaving  the  crop  till  the  seed 
be  ripe,  exceeding  one-lbuith  part  of 

its  vsiue        •  •  *         1*       .  u 

The  proponiooai  value  which  the  graae,  at  the 
time  of  flowering,  bears  to  that  at  the  time  the 
seed  ie  ripe,  i»  aa  12  to  13;  and  the  value  of  ihe 
latter-math  stands  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
crop  at  the  time  of  flowering,  as  5  to  12,  and  to 
that  of  the  crop  taken  at  the  time  the  seed  w  npe, 

as  5  to  18.  ,  . ,      .. 

This  species  of  fescue  greatly  resembles  the 
rye-irrass,  in  habit  and  place  of  growth;  it  has 
excellencies  which  make  it  greatly  superior  to 
that  crass,  for  the  purposes  ofcither  hay  or  per- 
manent pasture.    This  species  seems  to  improve 
in  produce  in  proportion  to  its  age,  which  is  direct- 
ly the  reverse  of  the  LoUum  ptrenne. 
XXXiV.  Poa  cristata.    Host.  G.  A.  "•  t.  75.— 
Aira  Cristata.    Engl.  Bol.  648. 
Crested  meadow-grass.    Nat  of  Bri- 
tain. 
At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

sandy  loam  is — 

Grass,  16  oz.  The  produce  >jY4240    0=10890  0    0 

per  acre  -J 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  1 

^  .    86  dr.      I 

The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto      .       .   ll^A     . 
The  weight  lost  by  the  pro- 
duce of  one  acre  in  dry- 


3 


or  fts.  per  aicie. 


8578    4=:r    228    5    4 


The  weight  lost  by  the  pro- 
duce of  one  acre  in  dry- 
ing      .       .       .         ^ 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of 
nutritive  matter  1*2  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 
ditto    .       .      5-1        ^ 
This  species  is  strictly  annual;  it  is  likewise  sab- 

ject  to  the  rust;  and  the  above  being  its  whole  prv* 

duce  for  one  year,  it  ranks  as  a  very  inferior  grass. 

XXXVI.  jfiraflixuoMa.  Engl.  Bot.  1519.  Host. 
6.  A.  ii.  t.  43. 
Waved  mountain  hair-giass*    Nat.  of 
Britain. 
At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

heath  soil ' 


0=  8167    8    0 
50688    0=  8164  14    S 

9    & 


8062  18=    191    6  IJ 


7848    0=    4900  8    0 


5989    8    0 


6446    0=    840    6    0 


ing 
64  £.  of  grass  afford  of 

nutritive  matter  2  dr. 
The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto        .      .    8  , 

The  produce  of  this  species,  and  the  nutnUve 
matter  that  it  affords,  are  equal  to  those  of  the 
Fe$iuca  wina  at  the  time  the  seed  is  npe:  they 
OQually  delight  in  dry  soils.  The  greater  bulk  oi 
ffrass  in  proportion  to  the  weight,  with  the  com- 
parative coarseness  of  the  foliage,  render  the  Poa 
Vrtttota  inferior  to  the  FM^uca  ortno. 
XXXV.  Festuca  myurua.  U-ngL  l5ot.  1412. 
Host.  G.  A.  ii.  t.  93. 
Wall  fescue-grass.    Nat.  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
light  sandy  soil  is— 

Grass,  1401.  The  produce  >  ^^2460  0=    9523  12    0 

per  acre         .        •         5 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ] 

*^    •        '  .  .t.^   ^'      >  45788  0=  2858    10    0 
The  produce  of  the  s^e, 


Grass,  12  oz.   The  produce 
per  acre  130680 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when ' 
dry  81  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 
ditto  74f    , 

The  weight  lost  by  tiie  produce  of  one 
acre  in  drying  **•* 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu- 
tritive matter        1.2  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 
ditto  4.2  , 

XXX VII.  Hordeumbulbosum.    Hoit  Kew. i.  p. 

179. 
Bulbous  bariey-grass.    NaUof  Italy 
and  the  Levant.    Introduced  1770, 
by  Mons.  Richard. 
At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  fiom  » 
clayey  loam,  with  manure,  is — 

Grass,  85  oz.    The  produce 

peTacre  ,  881150  0>=28811    0    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when' 

^u^'y     J      '  c.^^^:       >  157224   0=  8flt6    8    ^ 
The  produce  of  the  space, ) 

ditto        .  281        J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  •         18994 

64  dr.  ot  grass  afford  of  nu- ' 

tritive  matter        8.2  dr. 
The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto  80.2} 

XXX VIII. /Vshico  cotonorto,    Engl.  Bot  1005. 
Reed-like  iescue-grass.    Nat.  of  Bri- 
tain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 

clayey  loam  is — 

Grass,  80  oz.  The  produce 
perscie         .  .  871200    0=  M469   6   <► 


T  ll^ 


20844  2=  1802  12     % 


ditto 


67^ 


80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when "] 
dry       .        .        28  dr.  { 
The  produce  of  the  space,  r 


produc 
ditto 


space, 
448 


804920    0=  1M57  S  O 


J 


S5S92   8   9 


The  weight  lost  by  the  proiduce  of  one 

acre  in  drying        .        .  •        . 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  ^ 

nutritive  matter    4.2  dr.  f     tfiAis«    a      oqao    o   # 
Theproduceof  the  space,  r     ®^^^    4=  WW    8  4 

ditto     .         •         90     J 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is— 

Grass,  75  oz.  The  produce 
per  acre  816750    0=51046  14  0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when '] 

TbFproduce  oi  theSct  f  ^^"^    «=  «»*»  "  » 
ditto    .        .       288     J 
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The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 
ftcie  in  diyiiig  ....      86228  4  0 

oz.       or  lbs.  per  acre. 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  1 

nutritive  matter  8  dr.  i  jgjgs  2=  2892  18  2 
The  produce  of  the  space,  \ 

ditto     .       .         66.1  J 
The  weight  of  nutritiye  matter  which  is 

lost  by  leaving  the  crop  till  the  seed  is 

ripe,  being  nearly  one-third  part  of  its 

value 1486 11  2 

The  proportional  value  which  the  grass  at  the 
time  the  seed  is  ripe,  bears  to  that  at  the  time  of 
fioweriag,  is  as  12  to  16. 

This  grass,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  pro- 
duces a Ine  early  foliage  in  the  spring.  The  pro- 
duce is  very  great,  and  its  nutritive  powers  are 
considerable.  It  appears,  from  the  above  particu- 
lars, to  be  best  adapted  for  hay.  A  very  singular 
disease  attacks,  and  sometimes  nearlv  destroys, 
the  seed  of  this  grass:  the  cause  of  this  disease 
seems  to  be  unknown  ;  it  is  denominated  Clavus 
by  some ;  it  appears  by  the  seed  swelling  to  three 
timee  its  usual  size  in  length  and  thickness,  and 
the  want  of  the  carcle.  Dr.  Willdenow  describes 
two  distinct  species  of  it :  1st,  the  aimple  clavus, 
which  is  meaJy  and  of  a  dark  color,  without  anv 
smelt  or  taste ;  2dly,  the  maligrnant  clavus,  which 
18  violet  blue,  or  blackish,  and  interanlly  too  has  a 
bluish  Golo.**,  a  fcBtid  smell,  and  a  sharp  pungent 
taste*  Bread  made  from  grain  affected  with  this 
last  species  is  of  a  bluish  color ;  when  eaten,  pro- 
duces cramps  and  giddiness. 

XXXfX.  Sromiu  Uttoreua.     Host.  6.  A.  P. 

vii.  1 8. 
Sea-side  broroe-grass.    Nat.  of  Ger- 
many: grows  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  and  other  rivers. 

At  \he  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
clayey  loam  is— 

Grass.  61  oz.     The  produce 

per  acre  664290    0=    41618  2  0 

80  dr.  of  glass  weigh  when  ^ 

Th'^^.roduceofthe.plc^'ijwo^  10=  21278  0  10 

ditto     .  600. /ff-' 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  20640    1 

64  dr.  of  glass  afford  of 

nutritive  matter  1.2  dr. 
The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto  •         22.8i 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is — 

0   0 


16667  4=    978     1 


0    0 


0    0 


Grass,  66  oz.     The  produce 

per  acre        .  .         609840  0=  88116 

80  dr.  of  glass  weigh  when  ^ 

The'pnxlice  of  the  S^!  <  2«»8«  «=  «246 

ditto    -         -         8681-' 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  -  22869 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of-v 

nutritive  matter  8-2  dr.  f 
The  pioducs  of  tiie  space,  (   88960  0=    2084    6  10 

ditto    -       -       196      5 
The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which 
is  lost  by  taking  the  crop  at  the  time  of 
floweringt  exceeding  one-half  of  its 
value      ....  1111    6    6 

The  proportional  value  which  the  grass,  at  the 


time  of  flowering,  bears  to  that  at  the  time  the 
seed  is  ripe,  is  as  6  to  14. 

This  species  greatiy  resembles  the  preceding  in 
habit  and  manner  of  growth,  but  is  inferior  to  it 
in  value,  which  is  evident  from  the  deficiency  of 
its  produce,  and  of  the  nutritive  maiter  afforded  by 
it.  The  whole  plant  is  likewise  coarser,  and  of 
greater  bulk  in  proportion  to  its  weight.  The 
seed  is  affected  with  the  same  disease  which- de- 
stroys that  of  the  former  species. 

XL.  Fe$tuca  diatar.    £ngl.  fiot.  1598.    Host. 
6.  A.  ii.  t.  79. 

Tall  fescue-grass.    Nat.  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
black  rich  loam  is — 

oz.       or  lbs.  per  acre. 
0=61046   14    0 


Grass,  76  oz.      The  produce 

per  acre    ...        816760 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 

diy       .         -      28  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto     -         -  420 

T^e  weight  which  is  lost  by  the  pro- 
duce of  one  acre  in  drying         -  88180 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu- 
tritive matter  6  dr. ,    ^o^^    ^      ^^^^^ 

The  produce  of  tiie  space.  ^   ®*^^    *=  *®^ 
ditto     -        -  98.8 


286862  1=^17866  6  8 


7  8 


0  9 


beuN 
dr.f 
ice,  ( 


4  0 


286862  8=  17866  6  0 


7    8 


2 


At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe  the  produce  i 

Grass  76  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  -  816760    0=61046 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 

dry  .    28  * 

The  produce  of  the  space 

ditto     .  420 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 
acre  in  drying  .  88180 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of^ 
nutritive  matter      8 dr./   oooor    o      iko^A  ,. 

The  produce  of  tiie  space.  (   ^^86    2^=2892.18 
ditto    .  66.1^ 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 
lost  by  leaving  the  crop  till  the  seed  be' 
ripe,  exceeding  one.third  part  of  its 
value 1696    8    7 

The  proportional  value  which  the  grass,  at  the 
time  the  seed  is  ripe,  bears  to  that  at  the  time  of 
flowering,  is  as  12  to  20. 

The  produce  of  the  latter- math  is — 

Grass,  28  oz.  The  produce 
per  acre        -  •       260470    0=  16664 

64  dr.  of  grass  afibrd  of  nu- 
tritive matter    4  dr.  16064  6=      978 

The  proportional  value  which  the  grass  of  the 
latter-math  bears  to  that  of  the  crop,  is  as  16  to 
20 ;  and  to  that  at  the  time  the  seea  is  ripe,  as  12 
to  16  inverse. 

This  species  of  fescue  is  closely  allied  to  the 
Featuca  praietmSi  from  which  it  differs  in  littie, 
except  that  it  is  larger  in  every  respect.  The  pro- 
duce is  nearly  three  tiroes  that  of  the  F.  praUn- 
8X8,  and  the  nutritive  powers  of  the  grass  are  su- 
perior, in  direct  proportion,  as  6  to  8. 

XLI.  NarduB  siricta.  Engl.  Bot  290.  Host.  G. 
A.  ii.  t.  4. 
Upright  mat-grass.    Nat.  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is — 

Grass,  9  oz.     The  produce 
per  acre  .  98010    0=^  6125  10    0 


6   0 
6    6 
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oz.       or  lbs.  per  acre. 
90  dr.  of  ffnM  weigh  when  '\ 

TheVuce  of  the  .JLt  f  ^^    ^=  ^^^^    ^    ^ 

ditto  .        67.2^ 

The  weight  lost  by  ihe  produce  of  one 

»cre  in  drying:        .  .  .  3675    6    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  anord  of  na-  ^ 

tritive  matter        2.1  dr. 
The  prodace  of  the  space. 


ditto 


^'Oij 


)-     8446  lOsB    215    5  10 


XLII.  TViftcum,  S^. 
Wheat-grese. 
At  thfi  time  of  fl6wering,  the  produce  from  a 
rich  randy  loam  i« — 

Grass,  18  oz.   The  prodace 

peraere  196020    0=12251    4 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when ' 

Tlfe'^prodaceoftheS^;M8408    0=4900    8 

ditto    .        .  115^  J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  dryine:  .  .         7350  12 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  na- ") 

tritive  matter       2.2  dr.  I     .«-«    ,._    ._q    ^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  f    ^^^    ^^    *^^    * 

ditto  11.1  J 

XLIII.  Festuea  fluitans.     Curt.  Lond.    Engl. 
Bot.  1520.    Poa  fluttana. 
Floating  ieacue-graaa.    Nat.  of  Britain. 
At  the  time  of  lowering,  the  produce  from  a 
strong  tenacious  clay  is — 

Grass,  20  oz.    The  prodace 

per  acre        .  217800    0=18612    8 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when^ 

Th^pioduce  of 'the  Si^e!  [  ^^    «=  ^^  ^^ 

ditto         .  .        96j 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  .       9528  12 

^  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu-*] 

tritive  matter    .    141  dr.  I     _q--    ^        •*«    o 
The  produce  of  the  space,  f    ^^^^    ®=    ^^    » 

ditto  .        8.3J 

The  above  produce  was  taken  from  grass  that 
liad  occupied  the  ground  for  four  years,  during 
Whieh  time  it  had  increased  eveiy  year ;  it  there*^ 
tfbra  appears  contrary  to  what  some  have  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  being  cultivated  in  pereDnialpes- 
tures. 

XLIV.  ffolcuB  lanatus,    €urf.  Lond.    Fl.  Dan. 
1811. 
Meadow  aofl  grass.    Yorkshire  grass. 
Nat.  of  Britain. 

At  t!^  lime  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
«tntag  dayey  loam  * 


0 
0 

0 

7 


Grass,  28  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre        .  .         804020    0=19057    8    0 

stl  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

TW^Kluceofftesface;  f^^^*  "^  «"!    »  1^ 

Atto  107.2}  J 

Tbe  weight  loot  by  the  |Hioduee  of  one 

acre  in  dryinjr  .  12895  14    2 

64^d]%of  grass  afford  of  nu- 1 

Th^^tfof  thi  sptct  [  ^^^    ^  "^1    1    ^ 
ditto  28J 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is— 
Ckass,  28  oz.    The  produce 


psracn 


804920    0=^19067    8    0 


80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  1 


oz.        or  lbs.  per  acre. 


dry  . 


16  dr.  *. 


y  60984    0=  8811    8    0 


The  produce  of  the  space,  f 

ditto  .  89.2)  j 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  .        15246    6    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  anord  of  nu*  "1 

tritive  matter        2.8  dr.  : 
The  produce  of  the  space,  J^   13102    0=    818  14    0 

ditto     .        .        19.1  .   J 
The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 

lost  by  leaving  the  crop  till  the  seed  is 

ripe,  exceeding  one-tnird  part  of  its 

value  .  872    8    8 

The  p-vportional  value  which  the  grass,  at  the 
time  the  seed  if*  ripe,  bears  to  that  at  the  time  of 
flowering,  is  as  U  to  12. 

XLV,  Festucadtunetorum,    Flor.  Dan.  700. 

Pubescent  fescue-grass.    Nat.  of  Britam. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
black  sandy  loam  is— 

Grass,  16  oz.    The  prodace 
per  acre     .  174240    0=16896    0    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  *) 

The%rodJceoftheSal':h^l«^    0=  5445    0    0 
ditto    .        .        128       J 

The  weight  loet  by  the  prodioe  of  oae 
acneindiying  .  M45    6    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu-  "^ 

tritive  matter  1  dr.  /     .,_,^ 

The  produce  of  the  space,  r     2722    8=    170    2    8 

ditto     .        .  4  J 

XLVI.  Poa  ferlilis.    Host  G.  A. 

Fertile  meadow-grass.  Nat.  of  Germany. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
clayey  loam  is— 

Grass,  22  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre    .  .        239580    0=14973  12    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  'j 

The'^roduceofthespace,*  J'l^*'^'^    8=  7861    8   8 

ditto     .        .        184J    j 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acreindiying  .  .  7in    8    8 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu-  *) 

tritive  matter       4.2  dr.  !   ,^.^    . 
The  produce  of  the  space,  r  1^^845    T=  1062  13    7 

ditto  .        24^1      j 

If  the  nutritive  powers  and  prodace  of  this  spe^ 
cies  be  compared  with  any  other  of  the  aaoie  fmm- 
ly,  or  such  as  resemble  it  in  habit  and  the  soil 
which  it  affects,  a  superiority  will  be  found,  which 
ranks  this  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  grasses; 
next  to  the  Poa  ang^tifidia,  it  produces  the 
greatest  abundance  of  early  foliage,  of  the  best 
quality,  which  fully  compensates  for  the  eompaia- 
tive  lateness  of  flowering. 

XLVII.  jfrundo  colorata.  Hort.  Kew.  i.  p.  174. 

Engl.  Bot.  40^.    Phalaris  arundina- 
oea. 

Striped-leaved  reed-grass.  Nat.  of  Bri- 
t£un. 

At  the  time  of  floweriiq;,  the  ptodnee  fttm  a 
black  sandy  loam  if 


Grass,  40  oz.    The  produce 


per  acre 


435600    0=27226    0    0 
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oz.       or  lbs.  per  acre. 


0=12261    4    0 


27225    0=   1701    9    0 


•    0 


0    0 


4    0 


30628    2=c  1914    4    2 


80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

Ti?'^    A  •      r\K     ^**'*4 196020 
The  produce  of  the  spacc» 

ditto       .        .        288 
€4  dr.  of  grass  aflfonl  of 

Ddtritiye  matter      4  dr. 
The  prodace  of  the  space, 

ditto  .         40 

The  strong  nutritive  powere  which  this  grass 
pogsesses  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  occupiers 
of  strong  clayey  lands  which  cannot  he  drained. 
Its  produce  ,is  great,  and  the  foliaffe  will  not  be 
denominated  coarse,  if  compared  with  those  which 
afford  a  produce  equal  in  quantity. 

XLVIII.  Trifolium  praienae,   W.  Bot.  iii.  p.  187. 
Broad -leaved  cultivated  clover.    Nat. 
of  Britain. 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  rfpe,  the  produce  from 
a  rich  clayey  loam  is — 

Grass,  72  oz.    The  produce 
per  acre  784080    0x^49005 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  1 

The'produce  of  the  space,*  f  ^^^^    0=1^61 

ditto  .         288  J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  .     ■     8675 

64  dr.   of  grass  afford  of 

natritive  matter  2.2  dr.    I 
The  produce  of  the  space,  t 

4titto  .  45   , 

If  the  weight  which  is  lost  by  the  produce  of 
tbis-epecies  of  clover,  in  drying,  faie  compared  with 
that  of  many  of  the  naiaral  grasses,  its  iaferior 
value  for  the  purpose  of  hay,  compared  to  its  va- 
lue for  greenwood  or  pasture,  will  appear;  for  it  is 
certain  that  the  difficulty  of  making  good  hay  in- 
creases in  proportion  with  the  quantity  of  super- 
fluous moisture  which  the  grass  may  con  (aha.  Its 
value  for  green  food,  or  pasture,  may  further  be 
seen  by  comparing  its  nutritive  powers  with  those 
maniieated  by  otner  plants  generally  esteemed 
beat  for  this  purpose. 

TVtfoUumpratense  (as  above)  affords  of  nu- 
tritive matter        ...       2.2  dr. 

XLIX.  TVifilium  repens  (white  clover) 

from  an  equal  quantity  of  grass  2.0  dr. 

L«.  Ditto,  variety,  with  browti  leaves,  ditto  2.2 

The  grass  of  the  T^jtratenaB,  therefore,  eicoeeds 
in  value  that  of  the  7\  tepena  by  a  proportion  as 
8  to  10;  but  it  is  of  equal  proportional  value  with 
the  brown  variety. 

Uy,  B90mgt  (Poteriam  sanguieorba)  affords  of 
nutritive  matter     -       -       -       -       2.2  dr. 

LIf .  BfmiU»  ofJsnfdZts  (a  newly  irttro- 
duoed  plant)  ditto  -       -       -       2.2 

The  proportional  value  of  these  two  laM,  and  of 
the  7*.  jMYKlsfiss,  and  the  brown- leaved  variety  of 
T.  repeM^  are  equal:  they  exceed  the  T,  nptM 
SUB  8  to  10. 

The  comparative  produce  of  these  four  last- 
mentioned  species,  per  acre,  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. 

Log-rooted  cbver.    Nat.  of  Hungary. 

At  the  time  the  seed  in  ripe^  the  produce  from  a 
rich  clayey  loam  * 


ox.       or  lbs.  per  acre. 
Grass,  144  os.  The  produce 

per  acre  1568160    0s98010    0    6 

SO  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when* 

Tht^pnxiu^eofthesplictr^^    «=^*«^    *    ^ 

ditto    .  .        979^  J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  .         56355  12    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu- "] 

tritive  matter        2.8  dr.  I    f„^^  ,._  .«„     .  ,. 
The  produce  of  tbc  space,  f  ^^^  *^=  ^^^    ^  ^^ 

ditto  .  99  J 

The  root  of  this  species  of  clover  is  biennial ; 
it  penetrates  to  a  great  depth  in  the  ground,  and  is 
in  consequence  little  affected  by  the  extremes  of 
wet  or  dry  weather.  It  requires  good  shelter,  and 
a  deep  soil.  The  produce,  when  compared  to 
that  or  others  that  are  allied  to  it  in  habit  and  place 
of  growth,  proves  greatly  superior.  The  follow- 
ing particulars,  some  of  which  refer  to  results 
staled  in  the  next  two  pages,  will  make  this  roant- 
fesl:— 

lbs. 

BriSdle.v'Sl  Clover      \  JSSi., ,,.,  ^,^J^  ^^  ^gJJ 

JtTetffeafO  saliva,  i  Produces  per  acre,  Grass  70785 

Locern.    From   a  boO^DIUo,  Hay  98314 

of  Uie  Hfcc  nature      i  Aflbrds  of  nutritive  matter  1650 

a.Uitfoln  ^^\^^^  n«»lU«  »i«  -^ 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  afforded 

by  ths  produce  of  the  T,  macrarkizum^ 

exceeding  that  of  the  T.  praUnte  in  lbs. 

proportion  nearly  as  7  to  15    .         •         .         2297 

The  proportional  value  of  the  grass  of  T,  pra" 
teTwe,  to  that  of  T,  macrorhizvm^  is  10  to  11. 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  afforded 
by  the  T.  maerarhixuimt  exceeding 
that  of  the  Medieago  sativa  in  propoip- 
tion  nearly  as  18  to  88     .  .  .  2552 

The  proportional  value  of  the  grass  is  as  11  to  6. 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  Is 
affbrded  by  the  produce  of  the  7\  mo- 
crorhizum,  exceeding  that  of  the  Hedjf- 
tarum  onobrychU  in  proportion  as  5  to 
67  •  8807 

The  proportional  value  of  the  grass,  like  that 
of  the  T.  praUme,  is  as  11  to  10. 

The  produce  of  each  of  the  above-mentioned 
species  was  taken  from  a  similar  soil,  and  in  the 
same  situation;  the  concl(!eions  must  therefore  be 
considered  positive  with  respect  to  such  soils  eoly. 
It  is  evident  that  more  than  twice  the  quantity  of 
nutritive  matter  is  afforded  by  the  produce  of  one 
acre  of  the  T,  macrorhtzwn^  than  from  the  pro- 
duce of  an  equal  apace  covered  b^  the  T,  pro- 
tense.  Its  short  duration  in  the  sod  (for  if  sown 
eariy  in  the  autumn,  on  a  rich  light  soil,  it  is  only 
an  annual  plant)  renders  it  fit  only  for  green- fiiod 
or  hay;  this  in  some  measure  lessens  its  value 
when  compared  with  the  7*.  pratenae,  ft  possess- 
es the  essentia]  property  of  afibrding  abunoaoce  «f 
good  seed;  and  if  the  ground  be  kept  clear  of 
weeds,  it  sows  itself,  vegetates,  and  grows  rapid- 
ly, without  covering-in,  or  any  operation  whate- 
ver. For  four  years  it  has  propagated  hself  ia 
this  manner,  on  the  space  of  groundwhich  it  now 
occupies,  and  from  which  this  statement  of  Ha 
comparative  value  is  made.  The  produce  of  hi« 
cern  in  grass  comes  nearer  to  this  species  iaqiian- 
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tity,  Irat  is  graa|i[y  deficient  in  nutritive  matter,  as 
much  as  13  to  33.  Tlie  long  continuance  of  lu- 
cem  in  the  soil  is  therefore  the  only  merit  which  it 
poesesses  above  the  two  last-mentioned  species; 
and  when  that  is  the  object  of  the  cultivator,  it 
will  ol' necessity  have  the  preference. 

The  value  of  the  grass  of  saintfoin  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  T.  pratense;  and  proportionally  less 
than  that  of  the  Trifolium  maerarkixun^  as  10  to 
11.  The  quantity  of  grass  is  very  small,  and  on 
soils  of  the  nature  above  described  it  is  doubtless 
inferior.  However,  from  the  superior  value  of  the 
grass,  on  dry  hWiy  situations,  or  chalky  soils,  it 
may  in  such  situations  possibly  be  their  superior 
in  every  respect. 

LIV.  Medicago  Satiw.    Wither.  B.  iii.  p.  643. 
Lucern.    Nat.  of  Brit. 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  from  a 
rich  clayey  loam  is — 

oz.       or  lbs.  per  acre. 
Grass,  104  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  •.  1182560  0=7078S  0    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

Thl^W-^ce-of  the  s^ct  M«024  0=28814    0    0 

ditto         .  666'2|  J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  42471    0    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu-  "1 

Th^'Sirrofth.iJcth^    «=T6»9    0    6 
ditto   .        .        89         J 

LV.  Hedysarum  onolnychis.    Wither,  ill.  p.  628. 
Saintfoin.    Nat  of  Britain. 
At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  from  a 
rich  clayey  loam  is— 

Grass,  18  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  .    141670    0=  8848    2    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 

dry  82  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 


28141 


1446    5    4 


oz.       or  fiks.  per  acre. 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 

dry       .       .       84  dr. 
The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto  84 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  ld66    12   IS 

64  dr.  of  grass  afibrd  of  nu-  ^ 


^     4258  14=   265  18  14 


tritive  matter  5  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space* 
ditto       .  6.1    . 

The  specific  characters  of  this  species  are  much 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Poa  firiUit,  difiering  in 
the  compressed  figure  of  the  straws,  and  creeping 
root  only.  If  the  produce  was  of  magnitude,  it 
would  tie  one  of  the  most  valuable  graesefl  ;  for 
it  produces  foliage  eariy  in  the  spring,  and  pos- 
sesses strong  nutritive  powers. 

LVllI.  Poa  aquatica.    Curt.  Loud.    Eogi.  BoL 
1315. 

Reed  meadow-grass.    Nat.  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
strong  tenacious  clay  is — 

Grass,  186  oz.    The  produce 

peracre     .  2025540  =  126596 

80  ■ 


4    0 


)  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  "k 
dry       .  48  dr.  ! 

be  produce  of  the  space,  [ 


56628    0=  8589    4    0 


ditto 


83 


The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  5806  14    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  ofj 

nutritive  matter    2.2  dr.  (     553^    j^   ^^5  ,^    j 
The  produce  of  the  space,  / 
ditto  .  8.01    J 

LVLHordeumpratMae.    £ng1.  Bot.  409.    Host. 
G.  A.  i.  t.  33. 
Meadow  barley-grass.    Nat.  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  ol  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
brown  loam,  with  manure,  is — 

Grass,  12  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  130680    0^:=  8167    8    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  '\ 

nn^     J*        V*u     ^^  ^*  I-  52272   0=  8267    0    0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  [    ^^'^   ^—  *»*^'    ^ 

ditto     .        .        67.1    J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  .  4900    8    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu-  ^ 

tritive  matter  8.3  dr.  r  ----  f.__  .-«  o  a 
The  produce  of  the  space,  (     ^^^^    ^—  *^^    ^    ^ 

ditto  .        11.1      ^ 

iiVII.  Poa  cofnpre8$a.    Engl.  Bot.  365. 

Flat-stalked  meadow-grass.    Nat.  of  Brit. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
gravelly  soil,  with  manure,  ib— 

Grass,  5  oz.    The  produce 
peracre  54450    0=8408    2    0 


The  pnKiuce  of  the  space,  f  1215824  =  75957  12 

ditto     .        .     1785.2,^^  J 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  iu  drying  .  60688    8    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  x>f  nu-  "^ 

tritive  matter       2.2  dr.  !-«,-»<.  **-.    •    ,^ 

The  produce  of  the  space,  r^l^  ^^    4W5    2    10 

ditto      .        .        116.1  J 

LIX.  j^ra  aquatica.    Curt  LoDd.    JSqsL  Bot. 
1657. 
Water  hair-grass.    Nat  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  wa- 
ter is — 

Grass,  16  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  174240  0=  10890   0    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  "I 


dry 


24  dr. 


Y  52272    0:3  32(7    0    0 


7628    0    0 


The  produce  of  the  space,  • 

ditto     .  76.8^  J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  v 

nutritive  matter  2.1  dr.  f   _,_^  ,^         

The  produce  of  the  space,  f  «22  10=     882  IS  10 

ditto         '       .        9     J 

LX.  Bromu8  crisiaUu.  Triticum  cristatam,  H. 
6.  A.  2.  t.  24.  Secale  prostratum.  Jac- 
quin.    Nat  of  Germany. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  pradoce  from  a 
clayey  loam  is— 

Grass,  18  oz.    The  produce 

peracre  141570  0=:  8848  0    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

Th7produce  of  the  spacer  f  ^^^^^    0=   8589  4    0 
ditto    .        .       88.1      J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 
acre  in  diying  .        5306  14    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu-  ^ 
tritive  matter       2.2  dr.  1     ^ 

The  produce  of  the  space,  Y    ^580    1=    345  10    0 
ditto     .       «        6.0^  J 
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LXl.  £lyffiu$  SOnricuB.     Hort.  K.  i.  p.  176. 
Cult  1758,  by  Mr.  P.  Millar. 
Siberian  lyme-grass.    Nat.  of  Siberias 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
eandy  loam,  with  maDure,  ib — 

oz.       or  Ibe.  per  acre. 
Graas,  24  oz.     The  produce 

per  acre  261860    0=16886    0    0 

80  dr.  ofgna  weigh  when ' 

Th^prod«ceof'the8?i^;M1476    0=6717    4    0 

ditto  .       1841.§  J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  .  .    10617  12    0 

64  dr«  of  grass  afford  of) 

nutritive  matter  2.1  dr.  !  «,cjq  -  k,i  it  a 
The  produce  of  the  apace,  f     *^^  ^=    ^^^    ^    " 

ditto        .        .      18.2  j 

LXII.  jfira  ciBmitosa,    Hoet.  6.  A.  ii.  t.  42. 
Engl.  fiot.  15$7. 

Tnrfy  hair-grass.    Nat.  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  ihe  seed  is  ^pe,  the  produce  from  a 
strong  tenacious  clay  is — 

Grass,  16  oz.    The  produce 
per  acre  .  168850    6=10209 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ] 
dry  .         26  dr.  I   -,„ao 

The  produce  of  the  space,  f  ^^^ 
ditto  185}  J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  ef  one 
acre  in  drying  .  6891 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu- 
tritive matter         2  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 
ditto  .       7.2 

LXIII.  Hardewn  murinum.    Curt  Lond.   Engl. 
Bot.  1971. 
Wall  barley-grass.    Way  Bennet.   Nat. 
of  Britain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
clayey  loam  is — 

Orass,  18  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  196020  0=  12261    4    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

Tbe%«duc'eofie.?it';(    «86OT0=  4287  15    0 
ditto       -        -     100.8p 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  on  e 

acre  in  di3ing 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  "j 

nutritive  matter      8  dr.  { 
The  pividoce  of  the  space,  f  ^^^    **= 

ditt«        .        .      8.8|^J 


At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  ii 

oz.       orlbs.  per  acre. 

0=12251    4    0 


6    0 


^  8818    0  12 


5    4 


5104  11=    819    0    1 


78408   0=  4900    8    0 


7850  12    0 


6891    5=    480  11    0 


47  18  11 


7968     5    0 


167   7   15 


Engl. 


JLXIV«    jfvena  Javeacena*    Curt.  Lond. 
Bot  952. 

ITellow  oat-grass.    Nat.  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
clayey  loam  as— 

Grass  12  ob.     The  produce 

per  acre       -  -    180680    0=  8167    8    0 

SO  dr.  of  graaa  weigh  when "] 

Th^pwdaceof  thes^ce!  f  «^    ^=  ^^  ^^    « 

ditto  67.1  J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  diyinf  .  5808  14    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu- ' 

tritire  matter       9JS  dr.  I 
The  produce  ot  Ihe  space* 
ditto       .  11.1 


7657  02 


478    9    0 


Grass,  18  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  196020 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 

dry  -  82  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto         -  115.04 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying      .... 
64  dr.  ofgrassimordof  nu-^ 

tritive  matter       2.1  dr.  I 
The  produce  of  the  space,  f 

ditto     .        .        10.0)   j 
The  weig^ht  of  nutritive  matter  which 

is  lost  if  the  crop  be  left  till  the  seed 

be  ripe,  exceeding  one-tenth  part  of  its 

value 

The  proportional  value  which  the  grass  at  the 

time  the  seed  is  ripe,  bears  to  that  at  the  time  of 

flowering,  is  as  9  to  15. 
The  produce  of  latter-math  is — 

Grass,  6  oz.    The  produce 
per  acre  65840    0=  4088  12    0 

64  dr.  of  grasa  afford  of  nu- 
tritive matter        1.1  dr.        1276    2=      79  12    2 

The  proportional  value  which  the  grass  of  the 
latter-math  bears  to  that  at  the  time  of  flowering, 
is  as  5  to  15  ;  and  to  that  at  the  time  the  seed  is 
ripe,  as  5  to  9. 

This  species  is  pretty  generally  cultivated  in 
many  parts  of  this  kingdom ;  and  it  appears  Irom 
the  above  details  to  be  a  valuable  grass,  though 
inferior  to  many  others. 

LXY.  Bromua  aterilU.    Kngl.  Bot.  1080.  Host* 
G.  A.  i.  1. 16. 
Barren  brome-grass.    Nat.  of  Britain. 
At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
sandy  soil  is — 
Grass,  44  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  479160    0=29947    8    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  \ 

Th^prodice  of  thefpi^'e  [^69527    8=16845 

ditto      .        .      896       j 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  diying 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  "^ 

nutritive  matter  5  dr.  I  «-,«.  ^  «•.»«  ,^  ^ 
The  produce  of  the  apace,  f  ^^^    6=  2889  10    0 

ditto    .        .        55        j 

64  dr.  of  the  flowers  afibrd  of  nutritive  matter  2.2 
dr.  The  nutritive  powers  of  the  straws  and  leaves 
are,  therefore,  more  than  twice  as  great  as  those 
of  the  flowers.  This  species,  being  strictly  an- 
nual, is  of  comparatively  little  value.  The  above 
particulars  show  that  it  has  very  considerable  nu- 
tritive powers,  more  than  its  name  would  imply, 
if  taketj  at  thejime  of  flowering;  but  if  left  till 
the  seed  be  ripej  it  is  liise  all  other  annuals,  con^ 
paratively  of  no  value. 

LXYI.  Holcus  moUia.    Curt.  Lond.  Wither.  B. 
ii.  p.  184. " 
Creeping  sott-grass.    Nat.  of  Britain. 
At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  frpm  a 
sandy  soil  is — 

Grass,  50  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  544500    0=84031    4    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

The%rodJceof'thes^';^"»W   «=18«12    8    6 
ditto  .        Z20J 


7    8 


18102    0    8 
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oz.  or  lb«.  per  acre. 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

•ere  in  drying  .         .  20418  12    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of% 

natritive  matter  4.2  dr.  f  _^«-_  ^  .^.^^  ,.  ^ 
The  produce  of  the  space.  (   ^^^    *=  28»2  IS    2 

ditto      *        •         M.l^ 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is — 

Grass,  SI  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre         •  •        837590    0=21099    6    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 

dry        -        -        82  dr. 
The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto        -        -     198.1} 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  .       -       -     12659  10    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  n 

nutritive  matter    8.2  dr.  (    jg  g 
The  produce  of  the  space,  C  *  *^  *"  **' 

ditto       -        -      27.01  ^ 
The  weight  of  nutntive  soatter  which  is 

lost  by  leaving  the  crop  till  the  seed 

be  ripe,  being  neiurly  one-half  oC  its 

value  ....        J288  15    S 

64  dr.  of  the  roota  afford  of  nutritive  matter  5.2  dr. 

The  proportional  value  which  the  grass  at  the 
time  the  seed  is  ripe,  bears  to  the^t  at  the  time  of 
flowering,  ia  as  14  to  18. 

The  above  details  prove  this  grass  to  have 
merits  which,  if  compared  with  those  of  other 
species,  rank  it  with  some  of  the  best  grasses. 
The  smaH  loss  of  weight  which  it  sustains  in  dry 
ing  might  be  expected  fh>m  the  nature  oft  he  suli- 
atance  of  the  grass ;  and  the  loss  of  weight  at  each 
period  is  equal.  The  grass  affords  the  greatest 
quantity  of  nutritive  matter  when  in  flower,  which 
makes  it  rank  as  one  of  those  bast  adapted  for 
hay. 

LXVII.  Poa  firiUis.     Var.  B.    Host.  G.  A. 
The  species. 
Fertile  meadow-grass.    Variety  1.  Nat. 
of  Germany. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  irom  a 
brown  sandy  loam  is — 

Grass,  28  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre        -  -         250470    0=15654    6    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 

diy        -        -       84  dr. 
The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto       -        -       156^ 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acnin  drying       .... 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of^ 

n^^'^^\f^'la.it^    11740  12=    783  12  12 
The  produce  of  the  space,  L 

ditto       -       -        17.W 

At  the  tine  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  is— - 

Grass,  22  oz.    The  produce 

peracre  289580  Os=  14978  12    0 

80  dr.  of  gmsB  weigh  when 

diy        .  .    44dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto      .  198.2 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu-  ^ 

tritive  matter  5  dr.  ( 

The  produce  of  the  space,  f 

ditto  27.2  J 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 

lost  by  taking  the  crop  at  the  time  of 

flowering,  exceeding  one-third  part  <of 

itsvalue.is  436    1    3 


106448    0=  6658    8    0 


9000  14    0 


181769  0=    8235    9    0 


6738    S    0 


18717    3=  1169  13    8 


The  proportional  value  which  the  tm  at  tiie 
time  of  flowering  beam  to  that  at  the  time  the 
seed  is  ripe,  is  as  12  to  90. 

The  prodhice  of  latter-math  la — 

OS,        er  Jha.  per  acie. 

Grass,  7  oz.  The  produce 
peracre  76280    0=  4764    6    6 

64  dr.  of  gnas  afford  of  nu- 
tritive matter        1.2  dr.        1786  10=    lU  16  If 

The  proportional  value  which  the  graas  of  the 
latter- math  bears  to  that  at  the  tiae  ef  AeweriofTf 
is  as  6  to  12  ;  and  to  that  at  the  time  the  seed  is 
ripe,  as  6  to  90. 

LXyill.  Cyno9uru8  erucafitrmig.    Bedunaonia 
erucffiformis.    Host.  G.  A.  ill.  1. 6. 

Linear-spiked  dog's-tail  gras.    Nat  of 
German  v. 

At  the  time  the  aaed  is  ripe,  the  pradoee  i*~ 

Grass,  18  oz.  The  produce 
per  acre        -  -  196020  <^=:12ail    4    f 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 

dry  .  36  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto  -  129.2} 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 


»iS    I    0 


8    0 


9954     2= 


With.  B. 


2    2 


iL  p.  118. 
Nat.  of 


acre  in  drying 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of 

nutritive  matter    3.1  dr. 
The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto  -  14.2) 

LXIX.  Phleam  nodosiim. 

Bulbous-Blalked  catViail  _ 
Britain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  fxoat  a 
clayey  loam  isr— 

Grass,  18  oz.     The  produce 
peracre  -     196020    0=^12251    4 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 

^^      ••       -•■     ^±'^    J8169  8=5SI9 


0 


The  produce  of  the  space, 
ditto     -        .  136J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 
acre  in  diying  -  •         -         6432  14    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of> 
nutritive  matter    2.2  dr.  (  ,*__    *-,    •    « 

The  produce  of  the  space,  (     ^^^  0=    4TO    »    O 
ditto     -        -  11.1^ 

This  grass  is  inferior  in  many  respects  to  the 
Phleumpratense.  It  is  sparini^y  found  in  mea- 
dows. From  the  number  of  bulbs  which  grow 
out  of  the  ptraws,  n  greater 'portioD  of  imtriiive 
matter  might  have  beep  expected.  Thi«  eeesDS 
to  prove  that  these  bulbs  do  not  form  ao  Taiuable 
a  part  of  the  plant  as  the  joints,  which  are  so 
conspicuous  in  the  Phleumpratense,  the  nolriiive 
powers  of  which  exceed  those  of  the  P.  nodosum, 
as  8  to  28. 

LXX.  Phleumpratense,    Wither,  ti.  p.  117. 

Meadow  cat's-tail  grass.    Nat.cf  firtlaia. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
clayey  loam  is — 

Grass,  60  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  -  -        653400  0=  40637    8  0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  n 

ThISproduce'of  the  s^pl^ei (  ^«»«  ®=  '''^  **  ^ 
ditto         -  408     > 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 
acre  in  drying  -  -  23481    t  0 
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hen  x 

dr.r 


810860    0a:19897  18    0 


te=   952S  12  0 
297  12  6 


OS.       or  ibs.  per  acre 
65  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  ^ 

nutritive  matter    22dr.J   ^nm  1^   1»6    8    i 
l^he  produce  of  the  space,  i    *'*'*"  '■"   *•**' 

ditto        -  87.2     ^ 

The  weight  of  notritiye  matter  Which  is 

l-Mt  by  leaving  the  crop  till  the  seed  be 

ripe»  exceeding  one-halfof  its  value     2078  11    < 

At  the  time  the  seed  it  ripe  the  produce  is — 

Grass,  60  oz.    The  produce 
per  acre        "  668400    0=a4a887    8    ( 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 

diy  •        .   88dr 

The  produce  of  the  space 

ditto  -  466 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 
acre  in  drying  -  -  21489  11    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  aflbttl  of  ^ 

nutritive  matter  6.8  dr.f  -^  jj«gg  ,.  . . 

The  produce  of  Uie  space,  ^  ^^  ^*—  '^  ^^  " 
ditto       •       •     86.1    ^ 

The  latter-math  produce  is— 

Grass  14  os.     The  produce 

peracra         -  -        162460 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of)    ^^|^ 

nutritive  matter  2  dr.  ) 
64  dr.  of  the  straws  afford  of  nutritive  matter  7  dr. 
The  nutritive  powers  of  the  straws  simply,  there- 
fore, exceed  those  tjf  the  leaves,  in  proportion  as 
28  to  8  3  and  the  ffrass  at  the  time  of  flowering,  to 
that  at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  as  10  lo  28 ;  and 
the  latter-mathj  to  the  grass  ol  the  flowering  crop, 
as  8  to  10. 

The  comparative  merits  of  this  grass  Will  ap- 
pear from  the  above  particulars  to  be  very  great ; 
to  which  may  be  aaded  the  abundance  of  fine 
foliage  that  it  produces  eaHy  in  the  spring.  In 
this  respect  it  is  inferior  to  the  jPoa  ^ti/ts  and 
^oa  anguttyfbUa  only.  The  value  of  the  straws 
at  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe  exceeds  that  of  the 
graas  at  the  time  of  flowering,  as  2d  to  10 ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  increases  its  value  above  many 
others ;  for,  by  this  property,  its  valuable  eariy 
foliage  may  be  cropped  to  an  advanced  period  of 
the  season  without  injury  to  the  crop  of  hajs 
which  in  other  grasses  which  send  forth  their 
dowering  straws  eariy  in  the  season  would  cause  a 
loss  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  crop, 
as  is  cleariy  proved  by  former  examples ;  and  this 
property  of  the  straws  makes  the  plant  peculiariy 
valuable  for  the  purpose  of  hay.. 

ttXlLL  PhUum  vratense,    Var.  mipor.    Wither. 
B.H.  p.  118.    Var.  1. 
Meadow  catVtail  grass.    Var.  Smaller. 
Nat.  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  of  ripening  the  seed)  the  produce 
from  a  clayey  loam  is— 

Grass,  4^  oz.  The  produce 

pet  acre  .  485600    0=27225    0    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  v 

dry  -    -       -%.     fH"?!' >  185120    0s]1570  10    0 
The  produce  of  the  space,  i 

ditto     -        -        272       -^ 
The  weight  lost  by  tike  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying      ...        -        16654    0    0 
64  dr.  of  grsss  word  of  nu-  ^ 

tritive  matter       2.8  dr.f     j^j^    3^  U^g  j3    3 
The  produce  of  Uw  space,  i      ^ 

ditto         -        272         -^ 

The  latter-math  prodaoe  i»-* 
Voi^  VL-«6 


0 


OK. '  or  lbs.  per  acre. 
Grass,  14  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre  •        -        -  152400    0=  WSSB  12    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  aiford  of  nufari- 

tive  matter  1.2  dr.         -       8578    4==   228    5    4 

LXXII.  Elymua  orenarms.    Engl.  Bot.1672. 
Upright  sea  l^me-grass.    Nat.  of  Brit. 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  from  a 
clayey  loam  is — 
Grass,  64  oz.    The  produce 

peraere    -       -  606M0    0^=48560    0    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

n^^''     j'      /«K^/**^'?«W8040    0=24502    S   0 
The  produce  of  the  spacsj  i  / 

ditto   -        -        576      -^ 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying     -       -       -       -       18957    8    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  « 

nutritive  matter    5  dr.  /    ^^^^    Oa=  8408    2 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ( 

ditto    -        .       80       ^ 
LXXin.  £lymu8  gemadatuB.    Pendulous  lyme- 
grass.    £ngl.  Bot.  1586* 
Pendulous  sea-lyme-grass«     Nat.   of 
JBngland. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
sandy  soil  is — 
Grass,  80  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre    -        -        -        826700    0=20418  12    0 
80  dr.  of  grasrf  weigh  when  ^ 

.  ^^    .'      V.u    •*  ^■'- >  180680    0-=8l67    8    0 
Ihe  produce  of  the  space,  k 

ditto    .        .        192      ^ 
The  weight  lost  by  ihe  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying     .        -        -        -        12251    4    t 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  ^ 

nutritive  matter  8.1  dr.  f    ^^^0    3,^:  1086  14    8 
The  produce  of  the  space,  C 

ditto  -        24.11     ^ 

LXXIV.  BromuB  irurmis.    Host.  G.  A. j.  t.  9. 
Awnless  brome-grass.    Nat.  ot  ircr- 
many.    Introduced  by  Mr.  Huune- 
man  in  17W. 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  tiie  produce  from  a 
black  sandy  soil  is — 
Grass,  18  oz.    The  produce 

peraere  -         -  1«6020    0*=12251    4    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when^ 

diy  85dr.  1   ^^^  i^ss: 5850  14  12 

The  produce  of  the  space,  [ 

ditto    -        -        126      J 
The  weight  lost  by  tiie  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying       -        -        -        -        W8* 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu- 


5    4 


2  a 

172    18    0 


tritive  matier       4.1  dr.  >   ^^y^  15^    glS    8  15 
The  produce  of  the  space,  [ 
ditto.-       -        19.0}    J 
The  produce  of  tiie  latter-math  i»— 
Grass  18  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre    -       -       -         Ml«70  Or=  8848 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu- 
tritive matter  1.1  dr. 
LXXV.  jfgrwHB  vulgant.     Witber.  Bot   iu 
1S2.    Hud.  A.  capilaris;  Dr.  Smith, 
A.  arenaria. 
Fine  bent^grass.    Nat  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  (rem  a 
saody  soil  is*— 
Grass,  14  oz.    The  prodncs 

peracns    -        -        -        152460    0=s9528  12    0 
80   dr.  of    grass  weigh 

when  dry  40  dr. 

The  produce  of  tlie  space, 

dittv .  112 


76280    0  =  4764    6    0 
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[No.  11 


OS.  orlbs.  per  acre. 
The  weight  loet  by  the  piodaee  of  one 

wetsindrfv^  •  .  .  •  4744  %  0 
64  dr.  of  grtii  aiford  of  ^ 

DOlntivo  nMtter  1.2,^  f  ^j^  j^^  j^j  ^  jU 
The  produce  of  the  epace,  C 

ditto    .       -       S.l^^ 

This  ifl  one  of  the  moat  coiaiDon  of  the  bente, 
likewise  the  eariieat;  in  theae  reapeeta  it  ia  aupe- 
rior  to  all  othera  oi'  the  auae  iamily,  but  inferior  lo 
■eveial  of  theoi  in  produce  and  the  quantity  of  nu- 
tritive matter  it  attorda.  Aa  the  apeeiea  of  thii 
Aunily  are  fleoerally  rejected  by  the  cultivator  on 
account  of  the  lateneaa  of  their  flowerini^,  and  thia 
eircumatance,  aa  haa  already  been  obaerved,  doea 
not  alwaya  imply  a  proportional  lateneaa  of  Ibliage, 
their  comparative  merita  in  thia  reapect  maybe 
better  aeen  by  bringinfj^  tliem  into  one  vieW|  aa  to 
the  value  of  their  eariy  foliage. 

The  ippareBt  dUbraoee  of  ttmoft  Tbelr  aatritiTe 

■ '  ui 

18 

9.2 
lA 
1.2 

a 

3 

2 


50eMI     0=41118  13    9 


^=14088  15    • 


6    0 


79S09    8s:  4A94    8    6 


2    6 


vtUforU     Middle  of  April 
pJMrii  One  week  later 
itokmykraTwo  dk^ 
MMMM      Ditto,  ditta 
ttrida       Ditto,  ditto 
mm.        Three  weeka.  ditto 
Uttoralii    Ditto,  ditto 

rqtem       Ditto,  ditto 

mexieam  Ditto,  ditto 

/anaOarif  Ditto,  ditto 

LXXVI.  Jfrrtrntis  ptdmint.  Wiiher.  Bot  U.  p. 
m.    Var.2,aUML    Engl.  Bol.  1188. 
A.  alba. 
Mareh  bent^giM. 
At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  firom  a 
bog  earth  ia — 

Grass,  16  oz.  The  produce 

per  acre  -         183800    6sl0209 

8t  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  -^ 

diy       -        -        86dr.^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  I 

ditto       -       -        108  ^ 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  dfyiog       .       .       •       •       5^15 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu-  -^ 

tritive  matter       2^  dr.  t     mmio  vk        a9»  «a  «« 
The  produce  of  the  space,  (     W18  16=    488  10  16 

ditto  -  10.1}  ^ 

At^the  tine  the  seed  la  ripe,  the  produce  is-^ 

Grass,  80  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre        •       •  317800    0=18813. 

80  dr.  ol  glass  weigh  when  ^ 

dry        -        •        82dr«r   qwimi    a,  „  kaak 
The  produce  of  the  space,  C  °^*^   '*='  •***• 

ditto       -        -        138  -^  ^ 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying       -       -       -       •       8167 
64  dr.  of  grass  aSbrd  of  nu- ^ 

tritive  matter       2JKdr./    ^^g^    ^ B84  14 

The  produce  of  the  space,  (    *"*•*"    11=   «^  *» 

ditto       -        -        18.8^ 
The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 

lostbytalriu|(tbeJbmpattfa«  time  of 

ikiweriiMh  bamg  one-fourth  past  of  ita 

value       ------      146    8  10 

The  propoTtionat  value  of  grass  ita  each  crop  is 
equal. 

LXXVIl.  Panieum  daetylon.    £ngl.  Bot.  800. 
Hoat.    G.A.ii.t.18. 
Creeping  Panic  graaa.    Nat.  of  Bri- 
tain. 


orlha-per 
Grass,  46  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre    -       -       - 
80dr.  of  gi«a  weigh  when 

dry  86  dr. 

The  produce  of  the  apace, 

ditto       -        -    831.0f 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying       ....      17318  13    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  aiSM  of  bu-  ^ 

tritive  matter  2dr.  f  %KgsKA    it o9b*    a    0 

The  produce  of  ttie  space,  <  **^    «=  9788    6    6 

ditto       -       -        28    ^ 

LXXVUL  ^groBtU  sMonifenu      EnfgL  Bot. 

1532.  Wither.  Bot.  u.  181.  (Fb- 
rin,  Dr.  Richardaoo.) 
Creeping  bent.  Nat.  of  Bfitaia. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  |»odiice  fkot^  a 
bog  soil  ia— 

Grass,  26  oz.   The  produee 
per  acre       ...   288140    0=1788S 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  -^ 

dry        -        -        85dr.  r 
ThA  produce  of  the  space,  & 

ditto       -       -        183  ^ 

Hie  weight  lest  by  the  produce  <xf  one 

acre       -       -       -       .       . 
64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu-  ^ 

tritive  fluitter       8.2 dr. f   ,_.jj.    ^ •«  ,•   * 

The  produce  (tf  the  apace,  (  *^**^  3=  867  13  • 

ditto     -         -        33.8^ 

At  the  time  the  aeed  ia  ripe,  the  prodace  is— 

Grass»28  oz.    The  produce 

peracre  -    304820    0=18887   8   t 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

dry        .        .        86  dr.  ^ « •«*•'■  ^ 
The  produce  of  the  space.  (  *'^***    0=SB75  14   0 

ditto       .        -    201.21  ^ 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produee  of  one 

acre  ill  drying       .       .       -        • 
64  dr.  of  grass  motd  of 

tritive  matter       8 
The  produce  of  the  spa 

ditto  -  24.2 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  is 

lost  by  taking  the  crop  at  the  time  of 

flowerinir»  being  nearly  one-fourteentt 

of  its  value  .... 


4    9 


13887S  1&=  7743    1  13 


8783  U  8 


8  0 


0  0 


8  0 


8 


»fnu-<^ 
.2  dr.  / 


10481  10  0 


16675  0s=1643  8  5 


74    r   3 


LXXIX.  ^grosfis  8toIof»|^fra.  Yar.  angastifbtia. 
Creeping   bent,  with  oarrew  leaves. 
Nat.  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  prodoee  from  a 
bog  soil  is — 

Grass,  26  oz.    The  produce 

peracre        -  -       261860 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 

The  prodiwe  of'the '  ^  ^^'^^^ 

ditto       - 


0==168S6    0.0 


bsTSOOU    0 


At  the  time  of  floweriiiyi  the  piodaee  fiom  a 
sandy  loami  with  manure^  is— * 


6884    4    0 


^    768  11    4 


The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of 
acre  in  drying 

64  dr.  of  grass  uTord  of  nu-  -^ 
tritive  matter  8 dr./  i««5i 

The  produce  of  the  space,  i   ^^ 
ditto       -       .        18    ^ 

The  weight  of  nutritive  matter  afibrded 
by  the  produce  of  one  acre  of  the 
Agrottit  tiolonifera  exceeding  that  of 
the  variety  in  proportion,  as  6  to  8     -       276    8    I 

The  above  details  will  assist  the  farmer  in  de- 
ctding  on  the  comparative  value  of  this  grass. 
From  a  careful  exaaNoalioD  it  will  dedkiess  ap- 
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pear  to  poMees  merits  well  worthy  of  attention, 
though  perhaps  not  bo  i^eat  as  has  been  auppoeed, 
if  the  natural  place  ol  its  growth  and  habits  be 
impartially  taken  into  the  account.  From  the 
couchant  nature  of  this  grass,  it  is  denominated 
couch-grass  by  practical  men;  and  firom  the  len^h 
of  time  that  it  retains  the  vital  power,  aller  being 
taken  out  of  the  soil,  is  called  squitsh,  quick,  full 
of  Kfe,  Stc. 

LXXX.  j^grtmtia  eanina,    Rxifxf,  Bot.  1856. 
BrowB-bent.    Nat  ofBritain. 

At  the  ttine  ol*  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
brown  sandy  loam  is — 

oz.       or  lbs.  per  aiere. 
Grass,  9  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre        -  -  98010    0=6125  10    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

f«L*y  3  "  /^u  ^^''\  4801S  Oes  2688  ^  • 
The  produce  of  the  space,  I  **"**    **=*  *"°**   •   • 

ditto       .       •        68P 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying:       .       •       •       •       3487    6    0 
64  dr.  of  grass  urord  oTira-  v 

tritire  matter       2.2  dr.  f     qqaq    -q ami    ^    a 

The  produce  of  the  spsce,  C    »»»    »—  »»    *    » 
ditto       -       •>      f2.1ik  ^ 
LXXXI.  J[grosti8  cardna,    Var.  mutics. 

Awnless  brown  bent.    Nat.  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  iho  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  frqga  a 
sandy  soil  is— 
Grass,  21  oz.    The  produce 

per  sere  *  •    228690  0=  14298   2 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  •% 

TlJ7prodace%fthe»?ac*;f  «M0^0-    ^287  15    0 
ditto         -  100.3p 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  -  -  10005    8    0 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of^ 

nutritive  matter  1.8  dr.  f     ^_„  _  _..  _,    _ 

The  produce  of  the  space,  t     ^^^  •=*      WO  18    8 
ditto         -  9.0}  ^ 

The  weight  of  nutritire  matter  which 

the  produce  of  one  acie  of  the  awB« 

less  yarie^  exceeds  that  ei  the  last 
'    mentioned  species  •  •  151    8  11 

LXXXII.  ^grosHs  Hrkta,     Curt.  A.  rubra.  , 
Upright  bent-grass.    Nat  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ri|)e,  the  produce  from  a 
bog  soil  is-— > 
Grass,  11  oz.     The  produce 

per  acre  •        -       -        119790  0=:    7486  14    0 
86  dr.  of  grass  Weigh  when 

dry  -  29  dr. 

The  oiodnt  of  Ibe  space, 

ditto  -  68^ 

The  weight  lost  by  the  peodoce  of  one 

acre  in  drying      •  -       -  4772  15 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of 

nutritive  matter    1.2  dr. 
The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto        -        -     4.0t», 

LXXXIU.  JtgroaiU  nivea. 

Snowy  bent-gcaes.    NaL  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  from  a 

vandy  soil  is— 

Grass*  7  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre       -        -        •    76280    0=.4764    6    0 
SO  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  % 

drf  22dr.r 

The  pvodaee  of  the  space,  C 

ditto      -       -       S0.&|^ 


Huds.  Van 


oz.  or  lbs.  peraere. 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  diying  ^  -  -  M64    8  6 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of: 

nutritive  matter  2  dr.  1  _^^^  ^  ,<«•*• 
The  produce  of  the  space,  ^     2882  8=     148  14  8 

ditto        -        -        3i 

LXXXIV.  jfgrmiU 

caniaa.    Curt. 
Tufled-leaved  bent.    Nat  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  of  flowerings  the  produce  from  a 
light  sandy  soil  is — 

Grass,  4  oz.     The  predoee 

peraere  -  .     43560  Os    2722    a   6 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  n 

dry  -        20dr.  f 

The  pioduce  of  the  space,  (  1<»90   0=     680  10    9 

ditto  .        16     J 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying 
64  dr.  of  grass  aOM  of  n 
nutritive  matter     2dr.f     ,^,     .  ««    .     ^ 

?ace.C     IMl    4=     85    I    4 


2041  14    6 


8   6 


48428  14=8    2718  15  0 


The  produce  of  the  space, 
ditto  .  2 

LXXXV.  Ftniyua  mnnaia,    Bromna  pimuitaft. 
£ngl.  Bot,  790. 
Spiked  fescue.    Nat  <tf  Britain. 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  produce  from  a 
light  sandy  aoil|  with  «MumfB}  ia^ 

Grass,  80  oz.     The  produce 

peraere  -  •  826700  0=sr  20418  18    6 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  wlien  > 

dry  -  82  dr» f    .^..w 

The  produce  of  the  space,  C  ^^^^^^  ^^    ^^^ 

ditto         -  192     ^ 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying  -  •  12251    4   a 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  % 

nutritive  matter   1.1  dr.  r 
The  produce  of  the  space,  (    'wBO  18=  896  12  18 

ditto        -  9.1p 

LXXXVI.  PofMoan  viride*    Curt.  Lond.  Emri. 
Bot.  876.  * 

Oieen  panic  |t<tisB.     Nat.  of  Britain, 

At  the  time  the  seed  \b  ripe,  the  produce  iOBi  a 

light  sandy  soil  is — 

Grass,  8  ea.     The  firodoce 

peraere      *    -  -    87120    0=t    5445    0   6 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  -v 

dnr       •  -82  dr.  f 

The  produce  of  4|ie  space,  (  84848  0=     2178    6  0 

ditto         -  6lJ    ^ 

The  weight  lost  by  the  produee  of  one 
acre  in  diying  -  -  • 

64  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  • 


2807    9&=      175    7  5 


8A67    0    0 


127    9  14 


20963  4=    1810    8    0 


nutritive  matter   1.2  dr.  r  __ 

The  produce  of  the  space^L    ***  l*^* 
ditto       -       -       8     ^  .-.  ^^  .  • 

LXXXVU.  Panicum  sanguinaU,    Curt  LoAd. 

£ngl.  Bot  849. 

Biood-cotared  panic  graaai    Nat  of 
Britain. 

At  the  time  the  seed  is  ripe,  ttie  produce  from  a 
sandy  soil  is-— 

Grass  10  oz,     Tb^  produe^ 

peraere  -  •     108900  Oaat  6806    4    0 

64   dr.  of   grass  aflei^   of 

nutritive  matter  1.0^  dr.      1914  4=    119  10    4 

This  and  the  precediag«pecies«reatrioily  aa* 
ttudi  aadifem  ll»  wiulto  of  this  trial  their  autri- 
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tiva  powen  appear  to  be  very  inoonsideraKle.  The 
■red  of  this  spectee  Mr.  Schreber  deMribes  (in 
fietchreibun^  der  GraMr)  as  the  manna  grass. 
In  Poland,  Lithuania,  kCy  it  is  collected  in  great 
abundance,  wtien,  after  being  thoroughly  Mparat- 
e  1  from  the  husks,  it  is  fit  for  use.  When  boiled 
with  milk,  or  wine,  it  forms  an  extremely  palata- 
ble food,  and  is  most  commonly  made  use  of 
whole,  in  the  manner  of  sago,  to  which  it  is  in 
general  preferred. 

LXXXVIII.  jfgrostii  kAaU,    Curtis,  lobata  et 

arenaria. 
Lohed  bent-grass. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
sandy  soil  is — 

^         .  «-.  ^*  or  lbs.  per  scrs. 

Grass,  10  ox.    The  prodnce 

perscre  106900    Oss  0800    4    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

T^mod^oith%^\C  "^    0-«t408    2   0 

The  weight  lost  by  the  ^prodaee  of  one 

acre  in  diying       ...        8408    2    0 
04  dr.  of  grass  uRrad  of  nu-  -^ 

ditto  .  7.2    ^ 

LXXXIX.  AfnrosttB  r^jWM.    Wither.  Bot.  A. 
nigra. 
Creeping-rooted   bent,   blaek   bent. 
Nat.  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
clayey  loam  is — 

Grass,  9  oz.    The  produce 

per  acre        -        -        -        98010  0=  0125  10    0 
80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

TheV«ieof"the.Sc';;{  '^^    6*  2079  15    0 

ditto        -        -        OS    ^ 
The  weiriit  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying       ....       fftf  10  10 
04  dr.  of  grass  aflbrd  of  nu-  ^ 

tritive  matter  8  dr.  f     akaa    «.^  nov    •    a 

The  produce  of  the  space,  (    «»•»="  »J7    z   a 

dm       -       -       0^    -^ 

XC.  JftrwHM  misieana,    Hort.  Kew.  i.  p.  I8O; 
Mexican  bent-grass.    Nat.  of  8.  Ameri- 
ca.   Introduced,  1780,  by  M.  G.  Alex- 
ander. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  ftom  a 
black  sandy  soil  is — 

Grass,  28  oz.    The  prodoee 

per  aero  -     804920   0=sl9007    8    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

^i^'y     ."      r\u    '^**'*>100722    0=5  0070    2    0 
The  prodace  of  the  space^  (  aw#«i   v      »»flv    «   v 

ditto       -  100.8^  ^ 

The  weight  kMt  by  the  produce  of  one 

aeroindiyiDg       .... 
tA  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu-  ^ 

Thr;;x?Sthesicti  ^*»^^  "^  ^^ 

ditto       .       -^      14     -^ 

ixCI.  Stipa  jnnruOa.    Engl.  Bot.  1856. 

Lon|^-awned  ibathor  grass.    Nat.  of  Bri- 
laui* 
At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produoe  fh>m  a 
iMathsoUis— 

Gftss,  14  ez.   The  produce 
psracro       -  152400    0»0528  12    0 


55208  12=8454    2  It 


12887    0    0 


OA  ■      r  '^    ^  ®*'       «tti. per  aero. 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 

dry        -        -        29  dr. 
The  produce  of  the  spac!, 

ditto       .        -       81J^ 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  drying       ...         6074    9    4 
04  4r*  of  grass  afford  of  nu-  ^ 

tritive  matter        1.8dr.  f    ^».,     ^        jma    t    ^ 
The  produce  of  the  space,  {    •»*    0=    409    7    0 

ditto        •        •     9.2)    ^ 

XCII.  TWrtcum  riywns.    Engl.  Boi.  909. 

Creeping-rooted  wheat^giasa.    Nat  of 
Britain. 

At  the  time  of  flowerings  the  produce  fiooi  a 
light  clayey  loam  is— 

Grass,  18  ox.    The  produce 

per  acre  .  190020    0=12251    4    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

The  produce'of  the  space,  C   '^^^    0=4800  8   0 

ditto       -       .     115i    ^ 
The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  diying  ...  7S6O  It    0 

04  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu-  n 

triUve  matter  2dr.f     ^125  m^  882  IS  10 

The  produce  of  the  space,  C  «»  »  w 

ditto       .       .      V    ) 

64  dr.  of  the  roots  aflTord  of  nutritive  oMtter  5.3 
dr.  The  proportional  value  of  the  roolB  ia  theie- 
fbre  to  that  of  the  grass,  as  23  to  & 

XGIII.  JflopecvrwagresUi.  Eogl.  Bot.  848.  A. 
myosuroides. 
Slender  fox-tail  graas.    NaL  of  Britain. 
Curt.  Lend. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  prodoee  fiom  a 
light  sandy  loam  is— 

Grass,  12  oz.    The  produce 

peraere  .    180080    0=  8107   8    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when 

diy       .        -       81  dr. 
The  produce  of  the  space, 

ditto       -        .    74.11 
04  dr.of  grass  afford  of  nv-^ 

tritive  matter        1.8  dr.  I 
The  produce  of  the  space,  { 

ditto       .       .       5.1  J 

XCI V.  Bromus  asper,  En^l.  Bot  1172.  Curt. 
Lond.  Bromus  hifautus.  Hodsi  Bro- 
mus  ramosus.  B.  sylvatlcoa,  volger. 
B.  allissimus. 

Haiiy-stalked  brome-graas.   Nat  of  Bri- 
tain. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  pmdnoe  fitm  a 
light  sandy  soil  ia-* 

Orass.  20  ox.    The  produce 

peraere  217800    0- 18012   S    0 

80  dr.  of  grass  weigh  when  ^ 

TiRrodu'ce  of'the  ^ii';  h  «»^    0-  4088  12    0 


50088 


8578 


8104  14    8 


228   5    4 


ditto 


ST') 


9528  12    0 


4«    425    6    4 


The  weight  lost  by  the  produce  of  one 

acre  in  diying  ... 

04  dr.  of  grass  afford  of  nu- ") 

tritive  matter         2  dr.  t 
The  produce  of  the  spsce,  / 

ditto       -       .        10    i 

XCV.  Phalarit  eonarunaU.    £ng|.  Bot  1810. 
Common  canaiy-graas.    Nat  of  Britain. 

At  the  time  of  flowerings  the  prodoee  (torn  a 
clayey  loam  '* 
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Onw,  80  oi.    Tbe  prodacB 

par*cr«  871300    (K-9446a    0    0 

80  dr.  of  grua  weigh  when '1 

H-h'^^i'      r\v     **'''■  i*8""    8-17687    9    8 
Tbe  prtunce  or  tlw  iptce,  ; 

ditto        •        ■        416   j 
Tbe  pfodoM  in  weisht  lost  by  diring      SCTSS    «    6 
M  dr.  of  gr«M  aOord  of  % 

nutriSve  ffl»ttor    1.1  dr.  r    „„- ._       ,„„    „    „ 
The  produce  of  the  •[>«!•,(    2041812=  18T8    2  12 

ditlo  -  m     f 

XCVI.     Mtlua  eandta.    Curt.  Lood.     EdsI. 
Boi.  750. 
Purple  melic  gnu*.    Nat.  of  Britaia. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a 
light  Modf  wril  1»— 
Grus,  It  ox.     Tbe  produce 

per  ten  •  •     119TM  0=  7488  14 

SSdr.ofpui  weigh  when 'V 

drr        '    •  SOdr.f 

Tb.prDdoceofthe»p>M.C  **"!  4=   J807    9 

Tbe  weight  loat  hp  the  produce  of  one 

•are  in  diTiag  -         4879    4 

M  dr.  of  gtMt  tftod  ofj 


S75S  8=    1T2    4    S 


netritii'e  nutter    I.Sdr.r 

Tbe  pro^Me  of  tbe  tpaee,  C 

ditto  .  J.0]  > 

XCTII.  DodvlU  emotuToUta.    Linn.  fil.  raici, 
1.  p.  17. 
American  eocli'B-tbot  gross.     Nai.  of  N. 
America. 
At  the  time  or  flowering,  the  produce  frai 
clayey  loam  is — 
Chua,  101  oE.    Tbe  prodace 

perMie  -  -     111780  0=  6M18 

SOdr.  of  gTH*  weigh  when  '. 
iry  -  48  dr.  f 

Tbe  pndnce  of  tbe  ipaec,  t  W**8  0=  i 


-.  416H    ■ 


ditto  -  '97»i 

Tbe  weight  loet  by  tbe  prodace  of  one 

aero  in  drying  -  -  27769    8    0 

84  dr.  ofgiue  iSbid  of 

nutritiTe  matter   U  dr.  i     .„.„.  .       ,„„     ,    „ 
TheproaoceoltheipaccC    «0S71  0_    IStB    4    0 


The  prodttc 
ditto 


To  decide  poeilirely  the  exact  period  or  (eason 
when  a  grass  always  comei  into  flotver,  and  per 
beta  its  seed,  will  lie  found  impracticable ;  Tor  ^ 
vBriety  of  circnmstanceB  inlcKere.  £ftch  species 
aeema  to  possess  a  peculiar  life,  in  which  various 
periods  majr  be  distinctly  marked,  according  to  the 
varietiee  of  its  age,  of  the  seasons,  soils,  exposures, 
and  mode  of  eiutore. 

The  following  table,  which  shows  the  tii 

flowering,  and  the  lime  of  ripening  (he  seed  of 
tboM  ^raascfl  growing  at  Wobum  which  are  men- 
tiooed  in  the  Experiments,  must  therefore  only  be 
eooaidered  as  serving  for  a  test  of  comparison,  for 
tbe  diAsrent  grasses  growing  under  the  same   ' 


AnlhoxBDthum  odoratum 
Holcus  odoralus 
Cynomirus  cerulens 
Alopecurus  pralensia 
AlopecuruB  alpinus 
Foa  alpina 
Poa  praieosis 
Foa  cterulea 
Avena  pubescens 
Festnca  bordilbrmis 
Poa  iriviajii 
Feswca  glatica 
Fesluea  ^abra 
Festueanibra 
Festuea  ovina 
Briza  media 
Dactylis  glomerala 
Bromus  teciorum 
Feaiuea  cambrica 
Bromus  diandnw 
Poa  angueii folia 
Avena  elalior 
Poa  elatior 
Fnrtuca  duriuscola 
Uilium  eOiisum 
Feetaca  pratensis 
Lolium  perenne 
Cynoaurus  criitalus 
A*ena  pratensis 
Bromus  raultitloms 
Festuea  loliacea 
Poa  crislata 


Hordeum  bulbosum 
Festuea  calamaria 
Bromus  litioreus 
Fesiuca  elalior 
Nardussiricta 
Tritlcum  (species  of) 
Festuea  Butians 
Festuea  dumetonim 
UoicuB  lanaiUB 
Poarenilis 
Arundo  cotorata 
Poa(specteaor) 
Cynonittis  erucnfbrmis 
Pnleum  nodosum 
Phleura  pretense 
Elymus  arenarius 
Eljrmus  genicniatus 
Tnfolium  pratenie 
Trifbliuni  machrorhizum 
Saof^teorba  csnadeiisja 
Bunini  orients  lis 
Medicago  saliva 
Hedysanim  onobrychis 
Hordeum  pretense 
Poa  compreasa 
Poa  aquatica 
Brumus  crista  lus 
lillymui  sibiricos 
Aire  cBsapitoea 
Avena  SavcBcena 
Bromus  sterills 
Holcus  mollis 
Bromui  inermis 
AgroBlis  vulgaris 
Agroslis  palustris 


April  29 
April  39 
April  80 
May  20 
May  20 
May  BO 
niiiy  80 
•lay  80 

..ODO    18 

June  13 


June  20 
.lune  24 
June  34 


June  as 


July  1 
July  ] 
July  1 
■  ily  .  1 
..jly  6 
July  6 
July  6 
July  1 
July  4 
July  6 
July  « 
July  10 
July  JO 
July  12 
July  13 
July  12 
July  12 
July  14 
July  14 
July  14 
July  14 
July  16 
July  16 
July  16 
July  18 
July  16 
July  16 
July  18 
July  18 
J<:lv  18 
July  18 
July  18 
July  18 
July  IS 
July  30 
July  20 
July  SO 
July  24 
July  34 
July  24 
July  24 
July  24 
July  24 
July  24 
July  » 
July  38 


June  21 
June  35 
June  20 
June  24 
June  24 
June  80 
July  14 
July  14 
July  6 
July  10 
July  ID 
July  10 
July  10 
Ju^  10 
Jtily  10 
July  10 
July  14 
July  16 
July  16 
July  16 
July  16 
July  16 
July  W 
July  20 
July  20 
July  SO 
July  20 
July  38 
July  20 
Jnly  2B 
July  28 
July  28 
July  28 
July  38 
July  2S 
July   28 

H  s 

Aug.  14 
JulJ  » 
July  a> 
July  28 
July  !S 
July  SO 
July  30 
July  !Q 
July  W 
July  90 
Jnly  SO 
July  80 
July  SO 
July  90 
July  SO 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  S 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  10 
Alii.  10 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  IS 
Aug.  90 
Aug.  90 
Aug.  SO 
Aug.  » 
Aug.  18 
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TiiMor 

lloweriaf* 

Joly  28 
July  28 
July  28 
July  28 
July  28 
July  28 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  15 
Aii«.  90 
A«g.  60 
Au^r.  80 


Tin*  or 

fipenins 
the  Med. 

Aug.  28 
Aug.  28 
Aug.  28 
Aug.  28 
Aug.  90 
Aug.  90 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  90 
Aug.  90 
Aug.  90 
Sept.  6 
Sept  10 
SepL  25 
Sept  26 
Sept.  90 
Sept  90 
Oct    20 


Panteiiin  dnetylon 
Agnwiw  8tolon|fera 
Agroiiw  stoloniiera  (var.) 
Agrottis  cnnina 
Agroefis  stricta 
FeMuca  penimtm 
Panicum  viride 
Panteun  eangoioaie 
Agroetb  lobata 
AgTMrtb  repent 
AgnMt»  Mdcttlttrui 
Agfostn  nivea 
TntieuB  repene 
AlopeeaniB  agvMtif 
Bfomus  asper 
Ametia  meiicana 
6tfpa  pennatm 
MeKea  csrelea 
PhahM  eanananm 
Daetylia  eynoauioidei* 

qftlu  dif^rmit  SoOi  rtfemd  to  in  the  Jtppendtg. 

In  books  en  agriculture  and  sardeniog  OMicb 
tmceitaicity  and  oonfueion  ariae  Som  the  want  of 
Te^ar  deflnittoMi  of  the  varioua  aoila,  to  diatm- 
guiah  them  speoiGcally  by  the  names  generally 
used :  thus  the  terra  <<  bog-earth"  is  almost  con- 
slanlly  oonibunded  with  peat-moss,  and  heath-soil; 
also  the  tertns  **i\^hi  loam,"  "heayy  soil,"  lu^ 
me  given  without  distinguishing  whether  that  be 
» li^t"  from  sand,  or  this  "  heavy"  from  clay.  In 
minute  experiments,  it  is  doubtJesa  of  consequence 
to  be  as  explicit  as  possible  in  thoae  particutan. 
The  following  short  descriptions  of  soch  soils  as 
are  mentioned  ia  the  details  of  the  experiment  aie 
liere  gii«n  (or  the  above  purpose:— 

1st  By  <1oam"  ia  meant  any  of  the  eartfaaeom- 
bined  with  decayed  €mimal  or  vegetable  matter. 

2d.  •<Clayey-team,"  when  thegieateat  proportion 
fa  clay. 

9d.  *^Sa&dy-loam|"  when  the  greatest  propor- 
tion la  sand. 

4th.  ^  Biown-loam,"  when  the  greatest  ptopor- 
tion  oonsists  of  deeaved  vegetable  matter. 

Sih  *^Rich  black  loam,"  when  sand,  clay,  ani- 
ina!  and  vegetahie  meitters  are  combined  in  one- 
Ypial  pfoportiona,  the  clay  greatly  divided,  being 
ia  the  least  proportion,  and  uie  sand  and  vegeta- 
tile  roaner  in  the  greatest 

The  terms  Higbt  sandy  soil,"  <<ligbt  brown 
loam,"  Ice.  are  varieties  of  the  above,  as  express- 
ed. 


O&ssfiMrfiofis  on  (As  CkemiaU  Compomtion  of  the 
Nutriiivt  Matter  t^ffhrded  by  thi  Grasus  in 
ikmr  diffitent  tiati8.^Sy  Sir  H.  Damf. 

I  have  made  experiments  on  moat  of  the  soluble 
products  supposed  to  contain  the  nutritive  matter 
of  the  grasses,  obtained  by  Mr.  Sinclair ;  and  I 
have  analyzed  a  lew  of  them.  Minute  details  on 
4bis  Bitb]ect  woutd  be  little  interesting  to  the  agri- 
cnlttirist,  and  would  occupy  a  considerable  space;  I 

*  la  ^e  experiments  made  oa  the  quantity  of  na- 
tritivs  matter  in  the  grasses  cut  at  the  time  the  seed 
wasrips»tlM  seeds  were  always  separated;  and  the 
Cilcalationi  Smt  nutritive  matter,  as  is  evident  irom  the 
datsils^  SBsde  for  grass  and  not  hav. 


shall  theraforeconteot  myself  with  meatiomngaome 
particular  facts,  and  aome  general  conanaiooay 
which  may  tend  to  elucidate  the  inquiry  respect- 
ing the  fitness  of  the  different  grasses  for  penna- 
nent  paature,  or  lor  alternation  as  green  crops  with 
grain. 

The  only  aubstanees  which  I  have  detected  io 
the  soluble  matters  procured  Irom  the  grasms  an 
mucilage,  sugar,  bitter  extract,  a  subatuice  aaa&o- 
ffous  to  albumen,  and  different  valine  aaalfen. 
Some  of  the  products  from  the  afier-math  craps 
gave  feeble  indications  of  the  tanning  principle. 

The  Older  In  which  theae  are  nutritive  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  first  lecture ;  the  albumen, 
sugar,  and  mucilage,  probably  when  cattle  fe^ 
on  ffrass  or  hay,  are  for  the  aoost  part  retBlned  io 
the  body  of  the  animal ;  and  the  bitter  priscipie, 
extract,  saline  matter,  and  tannin,  when  any  exist, 
probably  for  the  most  part  are  voided  in  the  excie- 
ment  with  the  woody  fibre.  The  extiaaive  osat- 
ter  obtained  by  boilinff  the  fresh  dung  oT  cows  is 
extremely  simOar  in  imemioal  chaiacieia  to  that 
existing  m  the  soluble  prodoets  from  the^gvasses. 
And  some  extiaet,  obtmned  by  Mr.  Sioclak  from 
the  du^g  of  sheep  and  of  deer,  which  had  been 
feeding  upon  the  Lolium  pftrenoe,  Dacfylts  gto> 
merata,  mid  Trifblium  repeos,  had  ^oalriiesao  an- 
alogous to  thoae  of  the  extractive  matien  otMained 
from  the  leaves  of  the  grasses,  that  they  migiht  be 
mistaken  for  each  other.  The  extract  of  the  dung, 
afler  being  kept  lor  some  weeks,  had  still  &e  odor 
of  hay.  suspecting  that  some  undlgesied  gran 
might  have  remained  in  the  dung,  which  might 
have  furnished  mucilage  and  sugar  as  well  as  bit- 
ter extract,  I  examined  the  aoluble  matter  very 
ccurefiilly  for  these  substances.  It  did  not  yiM  an 
atom  of  sugar,  and  scarcely  a  senaibleqQaniilyQf 
mucUage. 

Mr.  Sinclair,  in  comparing  tiie  qoantitieB  of  eohi- 
Ue  matter  afforded  by  the  mixed  leaves  of  the 
Lolium  perenne,  Daetylia  glomerate,  and  TriAJi- 
um  repens,  and  that  obtained  from  the  dung  of 
cattle  fed  upon  tliem,  found  their  relaiiiFe  propor- 
tions as  50  to  13. 

It.appears  probable  from  these  facts  that  the  bitter 
extract,  though  soloble  in  a  large  Quantity  of  watery 
is  very  little  nutritive ;  but  probably  it  aervaa  the 
purpose  of  preventing  to  a  certain  extent,  the  fer* 
mentation  of  the  other  vegetable  matlerB,or  in 
modifying  or  assistiiw  the  function  of  digestion, 
and  may  thus  be  of^considerable  use  in  iorm- 
ing  a  constituent  part  of  •  the  food  of  cattle. 
A  amaii  quantity  of  bitter  extraet  and  sa- 
line matter  is  probably  all '  that  is  needed ;  and 
beyond  this  quantity  the  soluble  matten  moat  be 
more  nutritive  in  proportion  as  thev  contain  aaoce 
albumen,  sugar,  and  mucilage,  and  leas  aatiitive 
in  proportion  as  they  contain  other  subetancea. 

In  comparing  the  composition  of  the  soluble 
products  afforded  by  different  crops  from  the  same 
grass,  I  found,  in  all  trials  I  made,  the  laif^ 
quantity  of  truly  nutritive  matter  in  the  crop  cut 
when  tne  seed  was  ripe,  and  least  bitter  extract 
and  saline  matter ;  most  extract  and  saline  inatter 
in  the  autumnal  crop;  and  most  saccharine  matter, 
in  proportion  to  the  other  ingredients,  in  the  crof 
cut  at  the  time  of  flowering.  1  shall  give  one  in- 
stance— 

100  parts  of  the  soluble  matter  obtaiaed  frora 
the  Daccylis  glomerata,  cut  in  floipai^  aAiided 
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ofsugw        ...    18p«tB. 
*,       ofmucUago       -  -      -    67 

of  colored  eztnct,  and  saline 
matters  witb  some  matter  ren- 
dered insoluble  by  evaporation  16 
100  parts  of  the  soluble  matter  fi^m  the  seed 
crop  afforded — 
of  sngar       ....    9  parts, 
of  mucilage         -     -         •     85 
of  extract,  insdlnble  and  saline 
matter  ...        0 

100  parts  of  the  soluble  matter  from  the  aiier- 
math  crop  give — 

of  sugar       •       -  •        11  parts. 

of  mucilage       -  -  09 

of  extract,  insolnble  and  saline 

matters         -       -  -80 

The  greater  proportion  of  leaves  in  the  tpring, 
and  parucularty  in  the  late  autumnal  crop,  accounts 
for  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  extract ;  and 
the  inferiority  of  the  comparative  quantity  of  su- 
gar in  the  summer  crop  probably  depends  upon  the 
agency  of  Kght,  which  tends  alfravB  in  plants  to 
convert  saccharine  matter  into  mucilage  or  starch. 
Amongst  the  soluble  matters  affoided  by  the  dif- 
ferent grasses,  that  of  the  Elymus  arenarius  was 
remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  saccharine  matter 
it  contained,  amounting  to  more  than  one-third  of 
itis  iteight.  The  soluble  matters  f]t>m  the  differ- 
ent species  of  Festuca,  in  general,  afforded  more 
bitter  extractive  matter  than  those  iifom  the  diA 
ferent  species  of  Poa.  The  nutritive  matter  from 
the  seed  crop  of  the  Poa  compressa  was  almost 
pure  mucilage.  The  soluble  matter  of  the  seed 
crop  of  Phleum  pratense,  or  meadow  cat's-tailj 


Fnun  ttie  Genesee  Fanaor. 
BBMARKB  Oir  THS    0TTI.T17BB  OF    PBAS. 

Crops  of  secondaiy  importance  are  of  course  de- 
serving of  less  attention  than  those  which  are  pri- 
mary; such  as,  in  consequence  of  a  limited  mar- 
ket, do  not  readily  command  cash,  are  not  so  valu- 
able to  the  fermer  as  those  at  all  tunes  in  exten- 
sive demand.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  culture  of 
buckwheat  and  rye  are  not  worthy  of  so  much  at- 
tention as  that  or  wheat.  But  when  a  crop  of  se- 
oondarjr  importance  m  itst^j  becomes  a  very  use- 
ful auxiliary  in  the  cultivation  of  the  most  impor- 
tant|  it  immediately  assumes  a  rank  of  the  first 
coDdeqoence.  It  is  this  which  rendera  the  cultiva- 
tion of  peas  highly  deserving  the  attention  of 
fannefB, 

It  has  been  lonff  since  satisfactorily  determined 
that  attemijs  to  make  money  rapidly  from  land  by 
dose  cropping,  is  the  worst  economy;  and  that  on 
the  contrary  a  proper  system  of  rotation,  calcu- 
lated to  effect  a  constant  improvement  in  the  soil, 
ii^  in  consequence  of  the  full  and  regular  crops 
thus  obtained,  the  best  policy  even  for  the  time 
being.  Thus  an  abundant  crop  of  peas  followed 
by  one  of  wheat,  would  be  more  advantageous 
than  two  successive  and  inferior  crops  of  wheat, 
independently  of  the  effect  on  the  land. 

The  peculiar  excellence  of  peas  as  a  prepara- 
tion lor  wheat,  is  becoming  well  known.  Their 
additional  value  as  food  for  fettening'domestic  ani- 
malsy  eepecially  ho^s,  rendera  the  knowledge  of 
their  piraiper  culture  of  much  importance,  and  any 
suggestions  therefore  upon  this  subject  itiafve- 
siuned  may  not  be  wholly  useless. 


affordedmoresugarthanany  of  thePoaor  Fo»* 

tuca  species. . 

The  soluble  parts  of  the  seed  crop  of  the  Hol« 
cus  mollis  and  Holeus  lanatus  oontamedno  bhter 
extract,  and  consisted  entirely  of  mucilMe  and  SU'*' 
gar.  Those  of  the  Holcus  odoratus  afforded  bit'* 
ter  extract  and  a  peculiar  substance  having  an 
acrid  taste  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in  water* 
All  the  soluble  extracts  of  those  grasses  that  are 
most  liked  by  cattle  have  either  a  saline  or  sd^ 
acid  taste ;  that  of  the  Hoicua  ianatus  is  similar  in 
taste  to  gum  arable.  Probably  the  Holcus  lanatus^ 
which  is  so  common  a  grass  in  meadows,  might 
be  made  palatable  to  cattb  by  being  sprinkled  over 
with  salt. 

I  have  found  no  differenees  In  the  nutritive  pve* 
duce  of  the  crops  of  the  different  grasses  cut  at  the 
same  season,  which  would  reiraerit  possible  to 
establish  a  scale  of  their  nutritive,  po wen;  but 
probably  the  sohible  matters  of  the  afler-raath  crop 
are  always  from  one-sixth  to  one-third  less  notrn 
tive  than  those  from  the  flower  or  seed  crop.  In 
the  afler-math  tlie  extractive  and  saHne  niatterv 
are  certainly  usually  in  excess ;  but  the  after-math 
hay  mixed  with  summer  hay,  partbulariy  tha! 
in  which  the  fox-tad  and  soft  grasses  are  abundant, 
wooki  produce  an  excellent  food. 

Of  the  ck)verB,  the  soluble  matter  from  the  Dmch 
clover  contains  most  mucilage,  and  most  matter 
analogous  to  albumen:  all  the  doveraeoataio  more 
bitter  extract  and  saline  matter  than  the  commeo 
proper  grasses.  When  \mn  clover  is  to  be  mixed 
as  fodder,  it  should  be  with  summer  hayi  rather 
than  after-math  hay» 


With  regard  to  the  proper  soil  for  peas,  it  £r 
commonly  Believed  that  a  poor,  or  but  moderately 
fertile  one,  is  best;  and  that  the  great  groivth  of 
stalk  produced  by  very  rich  land,  »  advene  to  the 
copious  production  of  seed.  This  is  doubtless  ge- 
nerally the  ease,  when  the  larser  and  taller  vane* 
ties  are  sown:  in  these  there  is  alreacfy  a  strong 
tendency  to  the  growth  of  leaf  and  stalk,  which  S 
mcreased  by  a  fertile  soil.  But  this  may  doubt-* 
less  b^  in  a  great  decree  if  not  entirely  remedied, 
by  the  substitution  lor  the  taller  kind,  of  the  early 
and  dwarf  varieties,  such  as  Bishop's  dwarf  pro- 
lifk^  and  the  eariy  Washington.  Indeed  it  is  not 
improbable  that  much  larger  crops  than  have  beea 
hitherto  obtained,  may  be  raised  bv  dwarf  peas 
thickly  sown  on  fertile  ground.  Analogous  proof 
is  furnished  bv  the  feet  that  much  larger  crops  of 
Indian  corn  have  been  raised  in  the  northern 
states  from  the  small-stalked  varieties,  than  in  the 
fertile  land  of  the  south  and  west  where  this  plant 
grows  of  gigantic  siae. 

An  additional  advantage  from  the  use  of  dwarf 
kinds  is  eariy  maturity,  which  is  always  a  very  de- 
sirable quality  in  all  form  crops,  if  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  quantity. 

What  further  experiments  are  needed  and  fur- 
ther discoveries  are  yet  to  be  made  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  peas  on  fertile  and  even  on  highly  manured 
soils  by  the  use  of  lime,  will  be  evident  from  the 
fbllowmg  extract  from  Dickson's  Farmera'  Com- 
panwn : 

'*  It  is  obeerved,  that  the  common  pea,  whether 
white  or  gray,  cannot  be  reared  to  perfection  in 
any  field  which  has  not  beea  either  naturrily  or 
artificially  impregnated  with  some  calcareous  mat- 
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ter.  Bat  it  ii  remarkabla,  that  a  aoU  that  could 
acaroely  have  brought  one  pea  to  perfeotioDi  al- 
though richly  manured  with  dung,  worn  their  run- 
ning too  much  to  haum,  and  after  bloMoming 
djring  away  without  becoming  ripe,  if  it  hat  had 
lime  applied  upon  it,  is  capaole,  when  properly 
prepared  in  other  respects,  of  producing  plentiful 
crm  of  peas  ever  afler." 

The  best  timi  for  sowing  peas  is  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  practicable*  It  is  not  an  uncommon  prac- 
Uoe  among  gardenera  who  cultivau»  peas  for  the 
table,  to  sow  them  late  in  autumn,  and  the  first 
warm  weather  in  the  spring  brings  them  up.  The 
duefobjeetion  to  this  practice  is  the  danger  of 
their  being  destroyed  by  mice  during  winter,  but 
this  daqger  would  be  small  in  a  clean  ploughed 
field,  and  an  experiment  in  lall  sowing  maybe 
wefl  worthy  of  tnal,  especiallv  as  it  is  an  object  to 
do  as  much  of  the  work  of  the  farm  in  autumn  as 
practicable,  in  order  to  avoid  the  hurry  of  spring. 
The  present  is  the  time  for  such  an  'experiment. 

The  p€a4fug  has  always  been  found  a  serious 
difficulty  In  the  culture  of  this  crop;  and  as  inqui- 
ries have  been  recently  made  in  this  paper  for  a 
description,  the  foUowmg  is  given.  The  insect, 
(^BrvehuB  pi»i)  is  of  an  ovate  form  and  brown- 
ish color,  particularly  the  elvtra  (or  wing-sheaths) 
which  are  uniformly  bespnnkled  with  specks  and 
lines  of  a  light  color,  as  well  as  the  upper  part  of 
the  thorax  near  the  joint.  The  mouth  is  armed 
with  a  pair  of  serrated  fbreceps,  the  under  part 
and  le^  are  of  a  very  dark  dusky  color,  and  the 
whole  insect  covered  with  fine  hair.  When  the 
pods  of  the  pea  have  arrived  at  the  state  of  ma- 
turity sufficient  to  show  the  small  peas  within 
them,  the  female  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  evening 
or  on  a  cloudy  da^.  These  soon  hatch,  and  the 
young  larva  eats  directly  into  the  young  pea,  and 
remains  feeding  on  its  contents  until  it  changes 
into  a  chrysalis,  which  takes  place  before  the  en- 
flttiog  spnng.  The  perfect  insect  emerges  during 
the  warm  weather,  generally  about  the  time  of 
sowing  peas.  They  do  not  generally  leave  their 
habitations  until  aAer  the  pens  are  planted,  (un- 
less puriMwely  exposed  to  the  hot  sunbeam^,) 
when  they  creep  out  and  remain  until  new  crops 
invite  them;  after  they  have  deposited  their  egjfs 
they  perish.  When  the  peas  are  green  and 
scarcely  full  grown,  the  presence  of  the  worm  is 
scarcely,»diseernrble,  and  does  not  affect  the  taste; 
but  wheii  they'are  quite  ripe,  there  is  nothins:  but 
a  shell  enveloping  a  fat  chrysalis.  A  most  re- 
markable fact  is  that  they  never  injure  the  nlu- 
mula  or  sprout,  for  almost  every  pea  occupied  by 
the  insect,  grows  and  thrives  vigorously  notwith- 
standing neariy  the  whole  of  the  internal  part  ap- 
pears  to  be  consumed.  Thin  remarkable  instinct 
IS  necessary  for  their  existence;  for  if  the  seed 
were  destroyed,  it  would  end  in  the  extermina- 
tion of  their  race. 

Several  methods  have  been  proposed  for  destroy- 
ing this  insect  or  eluding  its  depredations.  Soak- 
ing them  for  a  minute  in  boiling  water,  which 
dews  not  destroy  their  vitality,  has  been  repeated- 
ly and  confidently  recommended  as  an  effectual 
mode  for  their  destruction.  But  a  correspondent 
in  the  second  number,  current  volume,  of  this  pa- 
per says,  «  I  poured  boiling  water  upon  the  peas 
and  let  them  stand  till  the  water  cooled.  I  then 
poured  off  the  water  and  commenced  sowing  my 
peas|  when  to  my  astonishmeot  the  bugs  were 


crawling  about  as  lively  as  ever.  *'  fie  adds  that 
the  vitality  of  the  seed  was  greatly  injured,  as  aof 
one-half  of  them  came  Up.  A  better  remedy  ap^ 
peats  to  be  in  always  sowing  dean  seed.  But 
where,  it  is  asked,  is  this  to  be  obtained?  C\ean 
seed  may  be  procured  from  Canada ;  or  it  may  be 
had  bv  sowing  a  portion  of  the  field  very  late,  or 
with  old  peas,  for  this  particuhur  purpose,  ft  ap- 
pears that  this  insect  disappears  from  the  seed 
before  the  middle  of  the  sixth  month  ^June)  and 
conseauently  sowing  later  than  this  ume,  or  nst 
until  the  following  spring,  for  the  porpose  of  06- 
taining  seed,  would  oe  eflectual.  Of^ these  nso 
methiMs,  however,  sowing  seed  3  years  old  is  on 
the  whole  undoubtedly  the  best.  Bv  this  time, 
the  insect  has  lived  out  itsperiod,  and  00  danger 
fiYMn  it  is  to  be  apprehendea. 

Peas  fed  to  hogs  immediately  aller  harvestii^ 
are  not  hurt  for  that  purpose  by  the  bug. 

A  very  convenient  way  of  raising  and  leading 
peas  to  hogs  is  to  plant  successive  crofw  in  diP 
ierent  fields,  and  to  aUow  them  to  be  eaten  en  the 
ground.  At  the  time  the  peas  are  begimuAg  to 
harden,  they  will  eat  the  leaves  and  stalks  as  well 
as  the  seed.  This  method  is  partienlarly  applica- 
ble to  the  fattening  of  large  herds  opon  iand 
which  is  cheap  and  where  labor  is  expensive 

As  it  is  desirable  to  procure  the  best  variefies  of 
the  pea  for  seed,  so  it  is  requisiie  tbst  care  be 
taken  to  prevent  their  deterioraiioo.  Tbey  eeem 
to  be  peculiariy  liable  to  change — ^to  improvement 
by  proper  care,  as  well  as  degeneracy  iy  ncgleci. 
it  has  been  observed  in  the  culttve  of  the  eariv 
Washington,  that  seed  from  the  sanoe  origin  diP 
fers  greativ,  merely  from  the  management  it  re- 
ceives. Genuine  seed  of  this  variety  may  be  ob- 
tained, which  will  ripen  a  week  or  two  latH*  than 
other  seed,  also  genuine.  The  quality  of  eariy 
maturity  may  be  greatly  increased  or  lesseoedf  by 
always  selecting  the  portion  first  ripe  lor  sowing, 
or  by  picking  the  earliest  for  the  table,  and  asaag 
the  remainder  for  seed.  The  following  statessent 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  Genesee  Farmer^  fay 
L.  Couch,  is  well  deserving  of  atteotkm : — 

''There  is  no  seed  that  1  am  aequaintod  with 
that  will  degenerate  more  rapidly  than  peak  The 
process  that'I  have  pursued  for  two  years  with  any 
seed  peasf  is  simply  sifting  them  in  a  sieve  that 
will  let  through  the  small  peas  and  the  aroall  aeeds 
of  every  docription,  and  leave  the  laigeat  and 
the  best  of  the  peas  to  sow.  By  this  means  jmy 
peas  have  improved  at  least  ttoenty-fioe  percent. 
in  qwdity.  1  think  it  answeri  all  the  purpose  of 
scalding  to  clean  them  of  the  bugs.  By  oiAing 
them  the  bug  or  nit  is  shaken  out  of  the  peas  and 
left  with  the  rubbish,  which  is  given  to  bi^ga. " 

With  regard  to  other  points  in  the  culture  oTihia 
crop,  rt  may  be  briefly  observed — that  piaster,  a» 
ondover,  operates  to  the  most  decided  adnMiflB^> 
that  a  cloyer  sod  turned  over  late  in  the  fall,  ia  an 
excellent  preparation  for  sowiiiff  the  following 
spring ;  that  as  deep  planting  is  lem  liable  to  pie- 
vent  veiretation  than  in  most  seed,  when  aowa 
upon  a  light  or  dry  soil,  they  should  alwaiys  be 
buried  by  a  shallow  furrow  of  the  pkmgb  ;  that 
when  feci  upon  the  ground  to  hogs,  two  or  three 
quarts  of  oats  to  the  acre  intermixed,  will  afibsd 
an  excellent  support  for  them  during  their  growth; 
and  that  by  far  the  best  and  most  expeditioas 
method  of  harvesting  them  is  by  means  of  a 
moo  horse  rake.  J.  J*  T. 
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J^ron  Uie  Soutbeni  Africuttarict. 
OV  1?Hja     IBCPEOVKMKKT   OF   SOILS  IN   SOUTH 
CAROLINA  BT  MA  EC. 

Mr.  Edrtor,-^!  take  great  pleasure  in  handing 
for  pubiication,  a  communication  submitted  to  the 
South  Carolina  Agricultural  Society,  by  Dr.  Jo-' 
«eph  JohnsoD)  on  the  subject  of  mari  as  a  ma- 
nure. It  is  one  fraught  with  valuable  consequen- 
ces to  the  whole  state,  and  particularly  the  lower 
sections.  All  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  a  metropolis 
become  more  valuable  from  proximity  to  a  market, 
and  whatever  can  restore  i\s  fertility,  demands  great 
consideration.  The  community  t'hereibre  are  in- 
debted to  individuals  who  offer  the  means  of  ef- 
fecting such  a  purpose,  and  when  suggestions 
emanate  from  so  philosophic  and  practicala  mind 
as  Dr.  Johnson's,  they  demand  attention  and  pati- 
ent experiment  Many  sections  of  country  in  (he 
vicinity  of  Charleston,  and  particularly  along  the 
rivers,  contain  large  beds  of  marl,  and  the  sug- 
gestions thrown  out  may  easily  be  tested.  The 
^rtile  soil  may  be  sought  (as  familiary  entitled)  to 
the  (at  west,  yet  even  there  its  properties  are  not 
more  enduring  that  at  home,  and  when  we  consi- 
der the  privations  of  possession,  of  separation 
from,  kindred,  early  association  broken,  and  loss 
of  polished  society,  which  must  be  all  Ibrgone  in 
flR^King  a  due  return  for  labor,  it  surely  becomes 
us  to  secure  advantages  nature  presents  at  home* 
Let  us  listen  to  those  then  who  lure  her  treasures 
Irom  her,  and  avail  ourselves  of  the  blessings  she 
tenders.  Let  us  ascertain  and  estimate  the  ad- 
vantages we  enjoy.  We  will  then  revel  under  the 
«hade  of  our  own  vine  and  our  own  fig  tree,  and 
our  hearts  will  rejoice  with  the  endearing  recol- 
lections of  home,  around  the  cherished  hearths 
of  our  ancestoro. 

The  concurrence  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  publishing 
his  remarks,  was  politely  granted  to  the  corre- 
sponding secretary . 

R.  W.  Roper. 

Communicatiofi  ofDt,  Jos.  JoHivsoir,  to  the  Ag- 
ricultural Society  of  South- Carolina^  on  the 
Improvement  of  Soue  by  Marl  and  Lime^  JTC 

CharleeUm,  20^  August,  1888. 

Gentlemen^ — Most  of  you  have  seen  the  papers 
occasionally  published  in  the  Southern  Agriculturist 
and  other  periodicals,  on  the  uses  of  marl  and  lime 
as  manures  for  sandy  sour,  and  exhausted  lands. 
Ruffin's  Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures,  has  no 
doabt  been  read,  by  roost  of  you  ;  tnit  you  may 
not  be  as  well  informed,  that  these  valuable  ma- 
nures are  found  in  almost  eveiy  part  of  our  middle 
and  low  country ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Savan- 
nahy  Edlsto,  Ashley,  Cooper,  Santee  and  Pedee 
riversi  and  on  many  of  the  intermediate  inferior 
water*coarses. 

Mr.  Wm.  Scarborough,  who  lived  15  or  20 
years  ago,  on  the  Lower-Three- Runs  in  Barnwell 
District,  told  me  that  he  had  accidentally  discover- 
ed a  bed  of  mari  in  digging  a  ditch,  and  applied  it  to 
his  very  poor  high  land,  m  the  proportion  recom- 
mended by  agriculturists.  Even  in  the  first  year, 
the  benefit  was  very  evident;  in  the  second  it  was 
gieatelv  increased,  and  in  the  third  year,  the  pro- 
duce of  his  marled  land  was  threefold  greater  than 
it  ever  had  been  previous  to  the  addition  of  mari. 

Mr.  Morton  A.  Waring  tried  it  one  year  only, 
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on  a  pieoe  of  land  which  he  then  owned  on  Ash- ' 
Iv  river.    The  produce  was  increased  even  in  that 
nni  year  about  60  per  cent. ,  but  as  he  then  sold  the 
place  he  did  not  know  whether  it  had  been  culti- 
vated in  the  succeeding  years  or  not. 

Mr.  James  B.  Richardson,  the  present  repre- 
sentative from  Sumter  district  in  our  state  legis- 
lature, told  me  that  he  had  procured  some  fossil 
shells  from  Semtee  river,  made  lihie  of  them,  and 
applied  the  lime  to  some  of  his  old  fields,  which 
had  once  been  first  rate  land.  The  consequence 
was,  that  they  became  more  productive  than  they 
ever  had  been,  even  when  first  cleared.  Some  of 
you  may  know  of  other  instances  of^  success,  I 
never  heard  of  a  failure  where  the  cultivation  was 
continued. 

But  practical  knowledge  is  much  wanted  on 
this  subject;  and  even  if  the  proportion  of  mari  to 
each  acre  recommended  by  the  most  approved' 
writers  on  this  subject,  be  applied  to  our  lands, 
some  difference  may  be  discovered  in  oar  soils,  or 
in  our  marls,  or  in  some  other  respect. 

It  is  first  of  all  desirable  to  know  whether  the 
mari  within  our  reach,  is  composed  of  lime,  clay 
and  sand,  in  proportions  which  would  encourage  us 
to  dig  and  cart  it  to  oar  old  fields.  This  question 
will  he  readily  answered  by  any  gentleman  ac- 
quainted with  cheaiistn\  ihave  analyzed  seve- 
ral specimens,  and  will  cheerfully  continue  to  af- 
ford every  information  in  my  power.  All  marls  effer- 
vesce if  vinegar  be  poured  on  them,  and  this  test 
is  within  the  reach  of  every  inhabitant,  however 
distant  he  may  be  from  those  who  can  give  more 
certain  and  correct  information. 

It  is  next  desirable  to  know  at  what  time,  and 
in  what  quantities,  mari  should  be  lakl  on  the 
fields.  These  questions  I  request  of  your  society 
to  have  ascertained  by  the  experiments  of  prac- 
tical men.  I  suggest  that  the  time  which  can 
be  best  spared  for  sueh  works,  is  the  best  time. 
When  the  crop  is  laid  by  in  the  summer,  the  marl 
may  be  dug  out  and  left  to  dry  in  heaps.  In  the 
winter  it  may  be  carted  into  the  fields,  and  scatter- 
ed in  the  trenches  to  moulder  until  the  springs 
when  the  plough  can  do  all  that  is  farther  necessa- 
ry.  Mr.  Ruifin  thinks  that  the  best  way  is  to  keej> 
one  man  constantly  employed  with  a  horse  and 
cart,  all  through  the  year,  and  that  60  acres  may 
be  thus  effectually  manured  in  one  year,  re- 
quiring no  other  or  additional  manure  ror  7  or  8 
years.* 

The  quantity  required  varies  from  200  to  30O 
bushels  per  acre,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
mari  and  the  nature  of  the  land.  The  cost  of  ma- 
nuring would  therefore  be  from  $2  to  $5  per  acre, 
which  I  suppose' to  be  cheaper  than  eiearrng  land, 
where  the  wood  cannot  be  sent  down  to  a  market. 
If  the  returns  for  this  expenditure,  equal  those  ra^ 
ported  in  Virginia  and  New- Jersey,  the  crop  will 
be  increased  three-fold,  say  from  10  to  SO  bushels 
per  acre.  The  profit  woold  therefore  be  ncreased 
not  onl^  ((20  per  acre  for  one  year,  bnt  as  no  other 
manuring  is  required  fbr  7  or  6  years,  it  would  be 
at  least  0120  per  acre,  returned  fbr  (5  expended. 
If  20  acres  be  cultivated  in  com.  by  oiie  boy  and 

horse,  he  will  make  fbrhrs  owner  (IMO^or  (600 

" '  ■  ■      '  ' ' ■"'  ■ '         ■  -  ■      •     *■    .  ■  ■  .-        I  _j 

*  The  last  words  of  this  pssssge  do  ifot  csnsctly 
coDT^y  the  spintona  of  the  week  iotsnded  to  have  been 
quoted .  Marl  is  there  considered  as  a  pervunetU  mv 
nare.^Ep.'FAnu.  Reo. 
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Cannuniy  corn  being  nippoMd  to  tell  at  $\  per 
tiel.  In  affording  this  profit,  he  would  only 
work  at  the  crop  three  or  four  inomhe,  all  the  rest 
of  the  year,  he  might  be  employed  in  marling  other 
lands. 

80  many  iaborera  have  been  tnken  off  firora  the 
cultivation  of  provisions  in  the  United  States,  to 
become  the  consumers  of  provisions,  while  labor- 
lag  in  the  coosfniotion  of  Rail-Roads  and  other 
puUie  woriis,  that  provisions  cannot  foe  otherwise 
than  dear^  ft>r  mainr  vean  to  come.  The  planter 
who  mostiBuccessKilfy  cultivates  provisions,  will 
therefore  be  best  rewarded,  while  cotton  is  at  the 
present  moderaie  rates. 

But,  gentlemen,  there  are  other  considerations 
of  great  importance  to  roost  of  us.  Most  of  us 
have  children,  relatives  and  friends,  who  have 
left  the  state  and  gone  westwardly,  to  seek  for 
new  lands.  Manv  more,  distinguished  lor  talents 
and  enterprise  and  public  spirit,  may  be  expected 
to  ibilow,  unless  something  can  be  done  at  home 
to  afford  them  profitable  occupation.  The  rank  of 
South-Carolina  ainong  her  sister  states.  wUi  be 
diminished  in  proportion  to  her  diminished  popula- 
tion and  productions.  I  trust  that  something  may 
yet  be  done,  not  only  to  arrest  this  emigration,  and 
reoder  agriculture  more  profitable,  but  to  render 
the  number  of  perMtv  engaged  in  agriculture, 
much  more  numerous  thtm  has  ever  been  kiMwn, 
at  least  in  the  middle  and  lower  portions  of  the 
state.  Are  not  the  most  of^oo,  gentlemen,  owners 
of  uoenltivated  lands  in  this  portioa  el'  the  state, 
for  which  there  has  hitherto  been  no  demand,  nor 
any  nroepect  of  their  beinff  wanted,  for  cultiva- 
tion 1  If  by  the  successfuluse  of  marl  and  shells, 
the  old  fields  in  their  vicinity  can  be  increased  in 
their  productions,  from  10  to  90  bushels  per  acre, 
would  not  the  value  of  such  lands  be  increased  in 
proportion,  and  would  not  you,  the  proprietons  find 
your  property  doubled  in  value  by  the  discovery? 
Would  not  all  other  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  tne 
marl  end  shells,  aithouffh  never  settled,  be  im- 
proved in  proportion  with  the  old  fields^  and  will 
not  the  proprietoTB  reap  the  benefit,  whatever  that 
may  bei 

If  you  can  make  it  appear  to  a  farmer  thht  he 
wtk  live  with  his  family  in  a  pine  laad  setliemeDt, 
enjoying  health  and  every  other  ooanlott  tn  life^ 
while  he  can  la^  up  8400  or  8500  per  annum, 
fihom  the  work  ol  every  one  of  his  family  who  can 
plough  a  neighboring  field;  are  not  such  men  likely 
to  bMome  wMlters  on  these  vacant  lands,  and  in- 
erease  their  value  1  Are  they  not  more  likdj  to 
settle  on  these  lands,  whea  they  ascertain  that 
they  roav  cultivate  both  a  winter  end  a  suouner 
crop  in  the  same  year?  If  these  advantages  be 
made  known  in  Europe,  are  not  the  skilful  eipeiir 
enced  peasantry  in  the  north  of  Italy,  inSwitas- 
^rl^nd,  Germany,  Holland,  Poland,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  likefy  to  collect  in  this  part  of  our  state^ 
$fiA  form  a  populatk>n  of  hardv  yeomen,  who 
would  <|uiet  all  apprehensk>ns  ol^a  domestic  na- 
ture 1  With  such  prospects  and  orobabilitise,  is 
it  not  worth  our  while,  to  set  on  foot  a  series  of 
experiments,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how 
lar  the  marl  and  shells  found  in  Sonth-Carolina, 
may  be  made  to  increase  the  agricultural  pro- 
ductions of  the  country  1 

Lime  and  marl  are  the  onost  durable  of  all  ma- 
■nres ;  but  the  hiMer,  in  parttoolar,  requires  about 
three  yean  to  perfect  its  inflnenoe  over  the  land. 


It  will  therefbre  be  necessary  to  continue  the  ex- 
periment at  least  three  yeari  in  successioo;  it  may 
also  be  expedient  to  manure  and  culdvaie  a  new 
piece  of  adjacent  ground  each  year,  by  way  of 
testing  what  had  preceded. 

With  much  deference,  I  propose  that  your  soci- 
ety ofler  a  premium  for  the  best  series  of  experi- 
ments with  mari  found  in  South-Carolina,  on  a 
stated  quantity  of  sandy  land,  and  continued  three 
yeara — the  quantity  of  mari  applied  to  each  acre, 
and  the  productions  of  each  acre  being  discinctiy 
reported  to  the  society,  with  any  other  drcomstance 
deemed  important  by  you. 

The  same  premium  for  the  same  cxpeiimente 
on  clay  land. 

The  same  premium  for  the  same  experiments 
with  unburn t,  pulverized  or  mouldering  shelis^  or 
loose  limestone,  both  on  sandy  and  day  lands. 

The  same  premium  for  the  same  experiments 
with  lime  burnt  from  shells,  or  from  loose  fime- 
stone,  both  on  sandy  and  day  hmds. 

I  beg  leave  to  submit  these  sogflestions  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Agricultural  %ciety,  subiect, 
of  course,  to  any  amendments  or  alterations  that 
they  may  think  expedient.  Their  greater  know- 
ledge and  experience  roost  dictate. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  most  obedient  servanf, 
Jos.  JoHKSoir. 
To  the  President  and  Memben  of  the  ifgricuttii- 

ral  Society, 


rivui  UK  UUUUIOTII  J^^nCUmBWt^ 

G BASSES,    ETC.    FOB.  BHEEF. 

JIfr.  Editor^ — ^As  your  valuable  work  is  open 
to  all  subjects  connected  with  the  husbandry  of 
our  counti^y,  and  more  particularly  this  southern 
portion  of  it,  I  beg  leave  to  occupy  a  small  space. 
The  growing  of  wool  does  not  much  interest  us 
at  present,  but  the  time  is  coming  when  it  may  be 
necessary  lor  us  to  make  eveiy  edge  cot.  Whe- 
ther so  or  not,  there  are  always  among  ns  those 
who  are  found  of  good  and  sound  mattoa,  and 
many  who  are  deterred  from  raising  sheep  by  foar 
of  the  rot,  and  other  disoniers.  My  experience 
may  remove  a  portion  of  that  fear.  I  take  no 
more  than  ordinary  care  of  mine  in  winter,  hnt  I 
observe  in  the  pine  barren  where  they  pastnse,  a 
species  of  creeping  pepper  grass  of  wbhch  they 
are  very  fond.  It  oomes  op  eariy  in  FebroarT^ 
and  dies  in  the  summer.  The  stimulating  warmui 
of  this  food,  preserves  them  in  health,  and  keeps 
them  free  of  the  rot,  and  other  diseases  so  fiitai  to 
sheep,  in  cold  rainy  seasons.  Those  who  have  the 
peppier  grass,  and  desire  to  raise  sheep,  shoeld  en- 
courage the  growth  of  it.  There  are  other  planta 
and  grasses,  which  being  pungent,  will  anawrr 
eqally  well,  and  of  which  sheep  are  fond.  Among 
them  are  mint,  penny-royal,  and  parsley.  Satis- 
fied with  my  spontaneous  growth  of  pepper 
grass,  I  have  not  cultivated  either  of  the  last  men- 
lioned  aroroatics,  but  I  thmk  then*  having  a  sood 
e^t  on  sheep  cannot  be  doubled.  1  would  ad- 
vise cultivation  of  the  pepper  grass  however,  io 
preference,  but  only  because  it  is  more  proper 
and  natural  to  recommend  more  highly  what  I 
Ipitoto,  than  what  I  only  believe,  no  matter  how 
confidently.    It  is  oertam  however  that  sheep  take 
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frael^  all  the  ptaots  I  have  named.  If  tbie  com- 
iDUDMatioD  imtructa  but  one  individual,  I  ehall  be 
happy  in  having  done  some  little,  towards  advan- 
chiff  the  husbandry  of  coy  native  state. 

jEdg^fieUL  A  Famhkb. 

9 

For  tke  Farmon'  B«gUtar. 
ROUGH  FIBLD  NOTBB. 
No.  11. 

Ph\JMdpkia,  and  Reading  Rail-Road. 

There  is  no  work  in  Pennsylvania  more  inte- 
resting^r,  as  ^  as  finished,  better  executed  than 
this.  For  several  months  the  navigation  of  the 
Schuylkill  improvement  is  closed  by  ice,  and 
great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  transporting  coal 
from  the  extensive  coal  region  of  Pottsville,  and 
that  section  of  the  state,  to  market.  To  remedy 
this  evil  was  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  rail- 
way pr(;jected.  When  comjdeted,  it  will  not  stop* 
as  Its  nfune  would  indicate,  at  Reading,  but  will 
extend  to  Poitsville,  a  distance  of  03  miles,  and 
will  there  eaonect  with  the  rail-road  from  that 
place  to  Sunbugr,  and  also  with  the  numerous  lit- 
tle roads  radiating  from  Pottsviile  to  every  coal 
mine  in  the  neighborhood.  When  this  road  shall 
hav«  been  finished  to  the  coal  region,  the  amount 
of  transportation  it  will  do  will  m  immense. 

From  Philadelphia,  to  a  point  opposite  Norris- 
towa,  IS  miles,  the  road  is  yet  unnnished.  The 
Iraveiler,  ioi  the  present,  leaves  Philadelphia  on 
the  Norristowo  rail-road,  and,  at  its  termmatioa, 
crooees  over  to  the  Readioff  road,  which  is  com- 
pleted from  that  point  to  Reading,  a  distance  of 
forty  miles.  Between  Reading  and  Pottsviile, 
ground  has  just  been  broken ;  but,  from  the  energy 
and  success  with  which  this  great  work  has  here- 
tofore been  prosecuted,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
it  will  steadily  progress  till  completed. 

This  road  all  the  way  pursues  the  valley  of  the 
Schuylkill,  being  k>cated  on  the  southern  side  for 
ibiffty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  then  crossing 
to  the  northern.  With  a  few  exceptions,  it  con- 
ibaneloaU  the  windings  of  the  river,  and  its  lo- 
ccaion  partakes  of  the  same  general  nature  as 
that  of  the  fialtimoreand  Ohio  rail-road  aionff  tbe 
vallev  of  the  Patapsco,  except  that  the  bends  of 
the  Sohuylklll  being  generally  less  sudden  and  the 
valley  wider,  more  gentle  curvee  have  been  ob- 
tained thropghout.  There  is  no  curve  between 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  with  a  radius  less  than 
SdO  feet,  and,  with  one  or  two  exoeptions,  the 
curves  have  radii  as  much  as  2000  feet,  or  more. 
The  bills  sometimes  encroach  on  the  river,  eon- 
fining  the  roadway,  and  causing  either  deep  side- 
outting,  ofientimes  through  rook,  or  expensive 
walling  on  tbe  river  side.  Near  Phcenixville,  the 
SciiuylkUl.  makes  a  circuitous  bend  of  three  miles, 
and  returns  to  within  half  a  mile  of  tbe  place 
from  which  it  set  out,  forming  a  bold  promontory 
one  swnd  a  half  miles  long,  and  only  half  a  mile 
acnMUi  the  neck.  To  save  the  three  miles  of  dis- 
tanoe,  mid,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  much  bold 
curyaUifle,  it  was  determined  to  tunnel  under  this 
neck  of  land,  which  is  a  spur  from  the  main 
ridge.  This  timnel  was  commenced  in  1835,  and 
hm  been  suocessfuliy  carried  tlirough.  It  is  the 
grestast  work  of  the  kind  in  Amerksa,  and  no 
jnao  ought  to  visit  Philadelphia  without  going  to 
:flQe  tbiB  inuau>h  of  ert    It »  1882  feet  kmg^  19 


feet  wides  and  17  feet  high,  with  an  elliptleal 
arch.  It  is  cut  tbroagh  a  dark-cokired  grajrwacke 
slate,  from  which  it  derives  its  name  of  <<  filaek 
Rock  tunnel."  Ii  was  excavated  from  both  ends 
as  well  as  from  six  venical  shafts.  These  shafls 
are  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  were  sunk  in  pain 
to  enable  the  miners  the  better  to  keep  the  true 
line  of  direction.  The  deepest  shall  is  140  feet 
deep.  A  true  and  accurate  line  has  been  obtained 
through  the  tunnel  lor  the  rail-road,  showing  tfaa 
accuracy  with  whwh  it  was  excavated,  and  the 
gi^atest  caie  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  m* 
sideot  engineer.  The  cost  of  the  shails,  per  cu- 
bic yard,  was  $20,  and  of  the  tunnel  itself,  9^. 
The  whole  cost  of  this  tunnel  was  about  8170,- 
000.  On  tbe  first  divisbn  of  this  road,  there  i» 
also  another  tuanel,  about  900  feet  long,  not  yet 
completed :  aed  it  is  more  than  probable  taat 
there  will  be  another  near  Port  Clinton. 

Immediately  at  the  fer  end  oi*  Black  Rook  tun- 
nel, and  on  a  line  with  it,  is  a  handsome  bridge  ef 
hewn  sandstone,  across  the  Schuylkill,  bf  meaoa 
of  whkih  the  reil-road  crosses  to  the  northern  side 
of  tbe  river.  This  viaduct  has  four  arbhes,  each 
with  a  span  of  72  feet,  and  a  rise  of  li6(  feet* 
Kach  arch  is  the  are  of  a  circle,  and  eootanis  S^ 
ring-stones,  which  measure  90  inches  in  depth. 
The  road-wa^  is  16}  feet  in  the  clear  between  the 
parapets,  which  are  of  sandstone,  2  feet  wide^  and' 
project  two  feet  above  the  road-way.  The  pvm 
are  not  what  are  termed  abutment  pieiv,  beiag 
only  eight  fbet  thick.  The  wings  of  the  abotmesia 
have  a  radius  of  IB^  feet,  and  terminate  by  steps 
descending  to  the  'Surface  of  .the  ground.  Thv 
execution  of  this  coetly  bridi^e  is  good,  but  the 
architectural  effect  is  not  pleasini^  The  ver^ 
slight  projection  of  the  pilasters  whiobgo  up  from 
the  piera,  and  (be  nicety  with  which  the  material* 
has  heen  cut,  give  a  delicacy  of  appearance  ^* 
together  unbecoming  a  structure  of  this  nature^ 
T&  arches,  too,  springing  at  an  elevation  ofooiy 
six  feet  above  ordinary  water,  would  hav»  k>ebei 
better  had  they  been  elliptiQa(,  instead  of  circular, 
particularly  if  the  faces  of  tlM  piers  had  also  been: 
sightly  curved.  The  Thomas  viaduct  across  (he 
Patapsco  on  tbe  Washington  branch  rail-raad, 
produces  a  much  finer  effect,  and  isnotsurpasm 
ny  any  fifliUar  work  in  our  country.  The  Then 
mas  viadeot  is  built  of  unhewn  granite  of  the 
best  quality.  U  is  660  feet  long»  66  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  consisUrof  8  oiroidar 
arohes  of  60  feet  span  each.  Each  abutment  is 
60  feet  long,  and  terminated  by  strong  buttresses 
on  each  side.  Heavy  pilasters  also  go  up  from 
every  pier.  The  roed-wayis  22  feet  wide,  and 
is  confined  on  either  side  by  a  heavy  iron  railing, 
31  feet  hi^h  on  the  top  of  the  parapet,  which  le 
2}  feet  wide.  The  whole  work  presents  the  ap* 
pearance  of  great  strength  and  stabilhy.  Tne 
cost  of  this  bridge  was  8120,000.  It  is  worthy 
of  note,  that  this  immense  bridge  is  built  on  a 
curve,  with  a  radius,  to  judge  by  the  eye,  of  2800 
feet. 

In  the  construction  of  the  bridge  across  the 
Schuylkill,  the  necessary  nreeautions  were  not^ 
taken  to  guard  against  ice,  which  iMquentlyt 
comes  down  that  river  in  great  quantities.  •  The: 
piers  below  high-water-mark  should  have  Usen 
built  on  the  upper  side  circular,  and  with  a  sldp^ 
of  at  least  45^,  like  the  piers  of  the  AlIetDaadria: 
aqueduct,    instead  ol^  wmeh|  honever,^  ^^mft 
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are  balk  perfectly  perpehdicutar.  Since  the  bridge  i 
was  fiDitned,  they  have  placed  juet  above  each 
pier  what  they  call  ice-breakerB,  (of  wood,)  but 
which  forcibly  remind  one  of  chicken-coops  of  the 
present  day,  and  which  I  have  no  doubt  equalled 
m  expense,  the  additional  cost  of  the  piers,  had 
they  been  constructed  in  the  proper  manner  in  the 
beginning. 

At  the  east  end  of  Black  Rock  tunnel,  is  a  long 
roek  cut,  30  feet  deep.  The  effect  of  passins  ra- 
pidly in  the  train  through  this  cut,  the  walls  of 
which  stand  almost  vertical,  then  through  the 
tunnel,  which,  notwithstanding  its  6  shalls,  is  as 
dark  within  as  midnight,  and  dashing  across  the 
bridfle  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  with  the 
sudden  transition  from  darkness  to  light,  all  in  a 
moment,  can  hardly  be  conceived. 

As  is  ffenerally  tne  case  with  all  roads  located 
in  the  valleys  of  rivers,  on  this  a  great  number  of 
bridges  of  various  sizes  are  necessary  for  crossing 
the  many  tributaries  of  the  Schuylkill.  The  prin- 
eipal  stone  structure  has  been  already  described. 
With  that  exception,  for  all  spans  exceeding  forty 
feet,  the  lattice  bridge  is  used.  It  is  worthy  of 
note,  that  all  the  bridges  of  this  kind,  notwith- 
standing the  short  time  the  road  has  been  in 
operation^  have  settled  between  the  piers.  This 
is  owing,  I  think,  to  the  fact,  that  they  are  built 
lor  a  diMible  track,  and  that  only  one  has  been  put 
down  and  is  in  use.  The  consequence  is,  that 
every  time  a  train  passes,  at  least  three-lburths  of 
the  whole  weight  is  thrown  on  one  side  of  the 
bridge,  or  one  set  of  lattice.  This  evil  may  be 
remedied  by  a  third  set  of  lattice  between  the  two 
tracks,  thus  making,  as  it  were,  a  separate  and 
indepoulent  bridge  for  each  track.  This  addition- 
al lattice  nay  be  put  in,  at  not  much  additional 
eost;  and  that  it  is  necessary  when  two  tracks  are 
rehired,  is  suflScientlf  proven  by  the  lattice 
bridges,  not  only  on  this  road,  but  throughout  the 
•tate.  This  settling  has  taken  place  to  so  great 
an  extent  on  the  Danville  and  Pottsville  railroad, 
that  they  are  now  putting  wooden  supports  be- 
fween  their  regular  piers. 

The  Reading  railroad  was  graded  throughout 
for  two  tracks,  but  only  one  has  been  as  yet  laid. 
The  superstraeture  consists  of  wooden  sills,  (prin- 
eipally  of  oak,)  7x8  inches,  bedded  8  feet  3  inches 
apart|.  on  beds  of  broken  stone  14  inches  deep. 
Trenches  are  first  dug  at  the  proper  distances 
apart  and  well  rammed.  The  broken  stone  is 
then  put  in,  in  three  difierent  layers,  each  layer 
also  being  well  rammed.  On  the  sills  is  fastened  the 
T  rail,  weighing  45  lbs.  to  the  running  yard.  The 
rails  are  10  feet  long,  and  only  rest  on  cast-iron 
chains  at  their  extremities.  To  the  intermediate 
sills  they  are  merely  fastened  by  spikes  with  catch 
heads.  The  superstructure  was  not  laid  till  the 
banks  had  had  a  winter  to  settle,  and  is  now  In 
admirable  adjustment. 

There  is  no  grade  between  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  over  18  feet  to  the  mile.  This  is  a  most 
striking  feature  in  this  road.  An  engine  without 
difficulty,  will  carry  200  tons  down  to  Philadel- 
phia. The  fuel  used  is  eoiks,  obtained  from  the 
S  works.  It  is  found  to  answer  very  well.  On 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  aothraeite  coal  is 
used.  Two  tons  are  found  necessary  to  go  from 
Baltisaore  to  Harper's  Perry.  An  experiment  or 
two  had  been  tried  with  Hituminous  coal,  and  1 
tan  14  ewt  were  found  to  do  the  same  work. 


The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railrosd  , 
through  a  highly  interesting  country.  The  scene- 
rr  ofthe  Schuylkill  is  not  so  picturesque  ae 
that  of  the  Potomac,  but  the  neat  forms  and  farm- 
bouses,  and  frequent  villages,  furnish  employment 
for  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  Just  t>elow  Readmg, 
the  river  breaks  through  the  first  ridge  of  faill% 
under  the  name  of  "  Never-Sink  Mountain.  *' 

The  cost  of^  this  railroad  and  all  its  fixtures  will 
be  845,000  per  mile. 

DanviUe  and  Poitaville  Railroad. 

This  road  extends  from  Pol tsviHe,  at  the  head 
of  the  Schuylkill  improvement,  40  miles  to  Sun- 
bur}',  on  the  Susquehannah.  Its  object  was  to 
transport  coal  from  the  anthracite  coal  region, 
through  which  it  passes  in  either  direction,  to  the 
Schuylkill,  or  to  the  Susquehannah.  The  construc- 
tion of  this  road  was  premature,  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  12  miles  next  to  Pottsville  are 
not  in  use,  that  the  next  8  miles  have  never  been 
finished,  and  that  only  20  miles  of  it  fbom  Sha- 
mokin  to  Sunbury  are  now  used.  It  is  supposed, 
however,  that  by  the  time  the  Reading  railroad  is 
completed  to  Pottsville,  that  the  completioo  of  this 
work  will  be  loudly  called  for. 

This  road  necessarily  crosses  the  dividing  ridge 
between  the  Schuylkill  and  Susquebannan,  and 
the  inclined  planes  by  which  it  rises  and  falls  from 
the  summit  of  the  Broad  Mountain  constitute  the 
most  remarkable  and  interesting  feature  in  this 
work.  Between  Pottsville  and  Girardsvine,  a 
distance  of  only  12  miles,  there  are  not  less  than 
six  inclined  planes,  4  ascending  and  two  deseeod- 
ing. 

Plane  No.  1  rises  176  feet  in  600  feet 

2  «     200    ""  880 

3  «     130    "    "   600 

4  "     130    «    "   800 

5  falls  345    <<    "  1600 

6  "  150  «  «  900 
In  passing  over  these  planes  on  horseback  it  is 
with  difficulty  that  the  horse  can  be  led  up  and 
down  them.  All  these  planes  except  No.  5  have 
the  same  angle  of  inclination  througfaouL  No. 
5  is  greduallv  curved,  beginnii^  very  predpitooaly 
at  top;  and  bv  degrees  liecoming  more  and  more 
gentle  towards  the  bottom.  They  all  have  curves 
approaching  within  a  short  distance  of  their  foot, 
which  is  decidedly  oUectionable.  The  planes 
have  double  tracks,  and  the  same  sills  extend  un- 
der both.  Friction  rollere  are  plaeed  every  25 
feet.  At  the  head  of  plane  No.  5,  which  baa  a 
most  imposing  appearance,  is  a  stationary  engine. 
From  Pottsville  the  road  follows  the  western  side 
of  a  nurged  and  precipitous  ravine  for  eight  miles. 
There  is'much  heavy  rock  cutting  and  stone  well- 
ing. Plane  No.  4  brin^  you  to  the  top  of  Broad 
Mountain,  a  bleak  and  mbospitable  region.  Ttie 
eye  in  vain  looks  around  for  any  traee  of  cultxva- 
tion.  For  two  miles  the  road  keeps  on  this  moun- 
tain and  descends  bv  plane  No.  5  into  the  velley 
of  the  Mahanoy.  Between  Girardville  end  Sba- 
mokin,  the  link  yet  incomplete,  one  or  two  iociified 
planes  will  be  required. 

Shamokin  is  a  small  and  new  village,  aitaated 
at  the  head  of  a  creek  of  the  same  name,  which 
empties  into  the  Susquehannah  just  below  San- 
bury.  Its  origin  was  the  coal  trade,  and  all  ita  in- 
habitants are  colliers  and    miners.     Prom   this 
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ploee  to  Sunbury  20  rotlefi,  the  rail-road  winds 
down  the  vaiJey  of  the  Shamokin  with  jprenerally 
easy  curves  throuffh  a  country,  the  last  half  of 
which  is  highly  cultivated.  Grading  on  this  por-^ 
lion  is  remarkably  light,  for  a  road  in  the  midst  of 
mountains.  As  the  road  approaches  Sunbury  it 
crosses  the  Shamokin  three  times  by  handsome 
lattice  bridges,  which,  however,  have  settled  very 
much.  I  have  rarely  pnt^sed  through  a  region  so 
wild  and  dreary  as  that  between  Pottsvilie  and 
Shamokin.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  hemlock  tree,  which 
abounds  along  the  road.  When  young  it  con- 
trasts well  with,  and  when  old  seems  well  suited 
to,  the  rugged  cliffs  it  overshadows. 

Just  at  the  head  of  inclined  plane  No.  1,  is  a 
small  tunnel  800  feet  long,  10  iect  wide  and  11  feet 
high,  with  a  circular  arch.  It  was  excavated  en- 
tirely frova  the  two  ends.  The  material  excavated 
was  earth  with  a  small  quantity  of  coal.  The 
sides  are  walled  with  stone,  and  the  top  arched 
with  brick.    The  whole  cost  was  826,000. 

This  road  has  been  graded  for  two  tracks,  but 
only  one  has  been  laid.  The  superstructure  con- 
fiists  of  heavy  sills  bedded  every  five  feet  on 
broken  stone,  into  which  is  keyed  a  wooden  rail 
9x5  inches.  The  iron  plate  measures  2  by  f 
inch. 

From  Pottsvilie  to  GirardvlUe,  12  miles,  cost 
4400,000.  From  Shamokin  to  Sunbury,  19  miles, 
cost  9180,000. 


PROCBBDIirOg  OF  THB  FRBDERICKSBURG  AG- 
RICULTURAL   SOCTBTT. 

[Pablkhed  by  reqaeitof  the  Society.] 

Tuesday,  Not.  8, 1838. 

At  12,  M.,  the  society  was  called  lo  order— 
James  M.  Garnett  in  the  chair,  and  Robert 
B  .  Sbmple,  Secretary. 

This  was  a  called  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of 
reviewing  the  report  of  the  revising  committee  on 
the  constitution  and  by-laws.  Report  was  made 
through  the  chairman,  Wm.  P.  Taylor,  asking 
(for  reasons  therein  stated)  further  time  for  the 
committee  to  discharge  its  duties,  which  report 
was  accepted,  and  the  society  adjourned. 


^nual  ifeeiintg— Nov.  9. 

The  society  was  called  to  order  by  the  late  se- 
cretary, when,  on  motion,  the  rule*  requiring  the 
election  of  offioeni  by  ballot,  was  suspended,  and 
the  society  proceeded  to  the  election  of  their  ofli- 
cerB  ibr  the  ensuing  year. 

Oa  motion  of  James  Richards,  James  M.  Gar- 
nett was  unanimoiisly  re-elected  president  Geor^ 
Hamilton  having  declined  a  re-election,  Francis 
W.  Taliaferro  was  elected  1st  vice  president,  and 
Wm.  P.  Taylor,  2d  vice  president. 

Robert  B.  Semple  (the  late  secretary)  asked  to 
be  excused  from  the  further  duties  of  secretary 
and  treasurer,  when,  at  his  consent,  he  was  on 
motion,  appointed  secretary  and  treasurer,  pro 

The  society  then  proceeded  to  voie  upon  the 
fulmiflsion  oT  new  members,  and  the  selection  of 
committees,  preparatory  to  the  show  and  fair, 
and  at  12,  M.,  ac^med  to  witness  the  exhibi- 
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jfftemoon  session. 

James  M.  Garnett  in  the  chair,  when  the  several 
committees  reported. 

The  commitiee  on  stallions,  jacks  and  mules, 
report — that  they  examined  two  stallions,  one 
owned  by  Mr.  Taylor,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Al- 
cocke.  Both  horses  were  in  bad  condition,  but 
they  award  the  premium  to  Mr.  Alcocke's  horse, 
Corsair,  as  they  consider  him  the  best  looking  horse 
of  the  two. 

They  also  report-— that  they  examined  a  jack,, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  of  Caroline,, 
to  whom  they  awarded  a  premium  of  910. 

They  also  report — they  examined  a  very  fine 
mule  colt  of  Mr.  John  C.  Browne,  two  years  old, 
for  which  they  award  a  premium  of  8^* 

John  H.  Lbb,  Cftairman^ 

The  committee  on  mares,  colts,  fillies  and  riding- 
horses,  have  performed  the  duties  assigned  them,, 
and  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 
They  award  the  premium  lor  the  best  colt  to  Mr. 
George  Morton's  Truffle,  two  years  old  last  spring* 
They  award  a  premium  for  the  best  brood  mare  to 

Mr.  Robert  Wallace's  mare,  by ,  which  had 

a  fine  colt  at  her  foot,  by  Priam.  They  award  to 
Thomas  Chandler  a  premium  for  the  finest  riding 
horse,  though  this  was  not  a  bloodless  viciory— it 
being  hard  to  decide  between  his  horse  and  a  fine 
sorrel  owned  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Winston,  of  Louisa — 
all  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Jambs  Richabds,  Chairman, 

The  committee  on  beef,  sheep  and  mutton,  beg 
leave  to  report — that  ihey  award  the  premium  on 
mutton  to  John  B.  Gray,  of  Staflbrd,  and  for  the 
best  grass-fatted  beef,  being  the  only  one  exhibit- 
ed, (although  a  very  fine  one)  to  Zephaniah 
Turner,  of  Rappahannock  county.  For  the  best 
fetled  work  ox,  lo  Lewis  Shumate,  of  Fauquier 

county. 

Gborgs  Rowb. 

The  committee  on  bulls  and  milch  cows,  award 
the  premium  for  the  best  bull,  (half  Devonshire,) 
to  Mr.  Hay  Taliaferro,  of  King  George.  Mr. 
Green  exhibited  a  fine  milch  cow,  but  having  no 
oediirree,  the  committee  did  not  award  a  premium. 
*^  R.  T.  Willis,  Chairman. 


The  committee  of  agricultural  implements,  re- 
port— that  the  implements  exhibited  were  a  i.  jlti- 
vator,  an  ox-yoke,  a  hand-drill,  and  a  cutting-box. 
The  three  first,  by  Mr,  James  M.  Garnett,  and 
the  last,  an  instrument  made  at  the  Fredericks- 
burg foundry.  These  implements  were  not  offer- 
ed for  premiums,  and  were  not  tested  by  actual 
trial,  and  therefore  none  is  recommended;  but  they 
think  proper  to  say  that  they  appear  to  be  well 
adapted  for  the  purposes  intended.  The  cultivator 
is  stated  to  be  a  good  instrument  for  opening  a  fur- 
row, for  planting,  as  well  as  for  the  culture  of 
com,  the  ox-yoke  is  reported  lo  be  the  one  always 
used  in  Spain;  and  the  hand-drill  seems  to  be  well 
calculated  for  sowing  almost  any  kind  of  seed  or 
grain  upon  land  nicely  prepared  and  pulverized. 
They  recommend  the  trial  of  these  instruments, 
and  also  of  the  cutting-box.  The  model  of  a 
coulter  was  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Taliaferro,  which 
seems  to  deserve  a  trial;  but,  in  this  casej  as  well 
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B8  the  othera,  the  comoiittee  had  oo  opportunityjof 
.totting  ita  valae. 

Wm.  p.  Tayx«or,  Chairnian. 

The  coinmittee  on  flour,  report — that  they  have 
"•xainined  the  flour  exhibited  to  them,  and  award 
the  premium  to  R.  T.  Willis,  of  Orai^pe. 

Hugh  Soott,  Umrmairu 

Essays  on  aflricuhure  were  read  by  Dr.  Wm. 
Jlrowne,  Wm.  P.  Taylor,  and  Robert  fi.  Semple: 
when  the  society  adjoucned,  to  meet  to-morrow  at 

10,  A.  M . 

« 

Saturday  manUngy  Nov,  10. 

At  10,  A.  M.  the  president  took  the  chair.  On 
motion  of  Wm.  P.  Taylor,  John  S.  Caldwbll 
was  unanimously  elected  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  this  society.  The  following  resolution  was 
adopted:  Whereas  large  amounts  still  remain  due 
upon  the  books  of  this  society — 

R$s(A»ed,  That  the  treasurer  be  directed  to  draw 
oS  the  accounts  of  delinquent  subschbeni,  and  for- 
ward them  to  the  deputy  sheriffs  of  the  counties 
in  which  they  respectively  reside  for  collection,  al- 
lowing Fuch  commission  as  he  may  deem  proper, 
jaol  exceeding  20  per  cent. 

Afler  the  adoption  of  other  resolutions  of  a  pri- 
vate character,  the  society  adjourned  to  the  town 
liall  to  witness  the  exhibition  of  domestic  manu- 
factures, and  to  hear  the  president's  annual  ad- 
idress* 


jffltmoon  itsiion. 
The  society  met  at  3  P.  M.,  the  president  in 
the  chair,  when  the  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
4X)inted  to  examine  domestic  manufactures  was 

«ead. 

The  committee  reported  that  they  had  dis- 
chaiged  the  duties  assigned  them.  They  regret 
that  the  exhibition  has  b^en  more  indifferent  than 
diji»y  have  ever  before  seen  it.  There  were  fewer 
firtidefl  exhibited,  though  those  that  were  shown, 
fwere  of  very  superior  quality.  Among  those  de- 
^erviog  a  premium,  were  the  following: 
For  the  best  yarn  counterpanei  L.  V. 

Stevens,  08 

jFor  the  best  cotton  ditto,  Mrs.  Wm. 

Rothrock,  8 

For  the  best  yam  stockings,  Miss  Tally,  1 

Jl  diseretionary  premium  was  awarded  to 

Mrs.  Hunter,  for  sewing  silk  and  a  pair 

of  silk  stockings,  manufactured  by  her- 
self, of 
A  diseredonary  premium  to  Miss  A.  E. 

Ejiason,  lor  silk  stockings, 
For  rug,  to  Mrs.  Wm.  Pollock, 
Mrs.  Stevens,  for  Scotch  plaid. 

The  committee  examined  a  specimen  of  brooms, 
.from  the  factory  of  Hunt  &  Browne,  and  think 
them  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  they  have 
ever  seen,  and  justly  entitled  to  a  premium. 

The  domesticB  exhibited  by  the  woollens  factory 
•of  Fredericksburg  are  recommended  as  a  usePul 
and  superior  artiSe  for  servants'  clothing. 

A  carpet  was  exhibited  by  Mrs.  John  Hart,  of 
Fauquier,  manufactured  of  cotton.  It  was  very 
/iopenor  of  its  kind;  but  as  it  was  not  exhibited  for 
a  premium,  the  committee  therefbre  declined  to 
award  one. 


examined  three  satts  of  dothes;  aO  of  wfaich 
of  superior  quality,  and  displayed  giesi  siofl  in 
their  manufacture.  Wliilst  the  suit  wsn  tfy  Mr. 
Eliason  commanded  the  admiration  oftheeon- 
mittee,  yet,  they  being  dyed  and  dressed  at  the 
fulling  mill,  placed  them  in  the  esteem  of  the 
committee  out  of  the  mies  of  the  sodeCy.  The 
committee,  therefbre,  award  the  premiam  u>  Jo- 
seph Sanfbrd. 

Wm.  C.  J.  RoniitocrK,  CkmrmatL, 


The  committee  on  batter,  award  the 
to  Miss  Ndly  Lee,  of  Oranse. 

Wm.  Jacjcbom, 


A  communication  was  i«ad  from  Toner  fi. 
Ramsey,  tendering  an  annuity  of^l^  towaids  the 
payment  of  premiums,  additiooal  to  his  anoual  lee 
as  member  of  this  society.  The  o§er  of  Mr. 
Ramsey,  was  accepted,  and  the  thanks  of  the  •»- 
cietv  tendered  him. 

On  motion  of  Geoif^  HamikaOy 

Reached,  That  the  eeeietary  cause  Is  he  |«>- 
cored,  a  book,  in  which  each  indhFidoal  now  a 
member,  or  who  hereafter  may  become  ooe,  AaM 
register  his  own  name,  the  date  of  his  besoming  a 
member,  and  the  county  in  which  he  resideB. 

On  motion  of  Wm.  P.  Taylor, 

Reaoloed,  That  the  aanaal  subsctijptwn  of  each 
member  of  this  society,  on  and  after  the  next  iaii 
meeting,  be  93. 

On  motion  of  James  M.  Gametr, 

Resolved^  That  the  Agricultural  Essays  of 
Messrs.  Browne,  Taylor,  and  Sample,  sead  is 
this  society  yesterday,  be  forwarded  to  the  Fann- 
ers' Register,  with  the  reciuest  of  the  society  that 
they  be  published  in  that  journal 

Jceso/esd,  That  the  proceedings  of  thw  society, 
with  the  president's  address,  be  published  in  the 
Herald  and  Arena,  of  Fredericnboi;^  and  the 
Farmers'  Register. 

The  thanks  of  the  society  were,  on  motion,  ten- 
dered to  the  president  and  secretary — and  the  so- 
ciety adjourned. 

Jam£S  M.  Garnktt,  /VesV. 

R.  £.  Sbmple, 

Sec^ry.  ^  TVea^r.  pro  tetu 


F^NMB  A  FtoclfB 


THB.  KOOir« 


In  the  last  number  of  the  Monthly  Omnide, 
we  find  home  statements  drawn  from  astieiioBii* 
cal  oheervaiione,  which  must  be  quUe  new  m 
those  who  have  hitherto  supposed  thia  pJanet  to 
be  inhabited  by  animij  beings.  Tiie  most  povier- 
ful  teiesoope  ever  yet  construeled  does  aot  ea^ik 
us  to  see  distinctly  an  object  whose  visoal  magni- 
tude is  so  small  as  one  second,  correspooding  to  a 
mile  on  the  surfiiceof  the  moon.  It  Mi^refefe  Al- 
io ws  that  an  objcct,say  a  town  on  the  idoso»  measur- 
ing a  mile  across  in  each  direction,  wooM  he  tse 
small  to  bediscenied  by  any  aid  which  telescopes 
have  vet  supplied.  "  If  the  moon  be  exaouoed,^ 
says  the  writer,  '*fbr  any  length  of  time  ^th  the 
aid  of  the  most  ordinary  telsseopes,  the  efaaerver 
cannot  M  to  be  struck  with  the  orndterahie  chs- 
racter  of  the  oatliaes  of  light  itnd  shade  opon  ihs 
surfhee.  These  are  distinctand  well  defined,  ^mi 
The  committee  further  report— that  they  have  |  they  may  be  delineated  with  great 
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aad  a  map  exhibiting' their  appearance  at  any  one 
time  will  continae  at  all  times  to  exhibit  that  ap- 
pearanee  with  the  same  fideHtv  and  precision.'' 

The  first  inference  which  be  draws  from  this 
circumstance  is,  that  the  same  side  of  the  moon 
is  alwajHi  turned  toward  us,  and  as  she  turns 
round  on  her  own  axis,  in  about  twenty-seven 
days  and  eight  hours,  the  Selenitee,  or  Mtthabi- 
tants  of  the  moon,  as  denominated  from  the 
Greek  word  'moon,'  roust  have  828  houre  day- 
llight,  followed  by  S28  hours  night.  The  next  is, 
that  there  are  no  clouds  suspended  around  her; 
and  a  third  inference,  drawn  from  other  dataj  is, 
that  there  are  no  indications  whatever  of  sees 
and  water  in  the  moon ;  and  if  there  is  any  at 
raospheie  at  all,  it  must  be  a  thousand  times  less 
denae  than  that  of  the  earth.  It  would  require  a 
perfect  air  pump  to  produce  such  a  degree  of  ra- 
refaction under  a  receiver,  and  such  an  atmo- 
sphere would,  as  far  as  regards  all  the  phenomena 
of  animal  and  veg^etable  Tik,  be  a  vacuum.  The 
fotlowing  description  gives  a  frightful  picture  of 
this  silvery  orb  of  night: 

<'The  character  oif  the  entire  surface  of  the 
oftooUy  so  far  as  telescopic  power  has  made  it 
known  to  us,  is  just  what  mLsht  have  been  ex- 
pected in  a  world  deprived  ofair  and  water,  and 
of  the  tribe  of  beings  to  whose  life  these  are  ne- 
eeasary.  This  most  inhospitable  pbnet  exhibits 
a  wide  waste  of  surfece,  diversified  by  nothing 
but  its  lofty  mountains  and  cavernous  valleys. 
Chains  of  mountains  and  insulated  hills  are 
spread  over  every  part  of  the  surface,  and  lifl 
their  menacing  and  precipitous  sides  fl^quently 
to  the  height  of  Ave  perpendicular  miles.  In 
many  places  huge  masses  of  earth  spring  directly 
fh»in  the  |)lain  and  cany  their  peaked  summits 
to  the  altitude  of  twen^  thousand  feet.  Nor  is 
the  extent  of  the  base  of  these  stupendous  emi- 
nences less  astounding  that  their  heights.  The 
diameters  of  the  bases  of  several  detached  bills 
of  this  kmd,  which  measure  Ave  miles  in  height, 
vary  from  twenty-four  to  forty-six  miles. 

"But  the  circumstance  which  deprives  the 
moon's  surface  of  every  trace  of  analogy  with 
that  of  the  earth,  is  the  enormous  circular  cavities 
which  are  found  in  almost  every  part  of  it.  Some 
of  these  caverns  are  four  miles  in  depth  and  forty 
miles  in  diameter.  Their  edge  is  generally  de- 
fended by  a  high  natural  wall.  Frequently  a  co^ 
nical  mountain  rises  to  a''constderable  height  from 
the  tiottom  of  this  dark  circular  hole.  The  top  of 
this  oone  is  rendered  tisible  when  the  rays  of  the 
son  fall  directly  mto  the  cavern.  This  internal 
coniele  mountain  has  sometimes  a  circular  cavity 
in  its  apex  like  the  crater  of  a  volcano. 

"The  provision  which  gives  to  the  several  pla- 
nets th6  gratefbl  nsturas  of  the  seasons  is  denied 
to  the  moon,  and  accordingly  not  a  trace  cau  be 


eye  of  the  Sclenite.    The  blue  of  our  sky  is  the 
proper  color  of  our  atmosphere.    In  the  absence  of 
an  atmosphere,  the  firmament  of  the  moon  is  one 
eternal  and  unvaried  Uack,  through  which  the 
glowing  orb  of  the  sun  holds  its  solitary  way, 
vainly  endeavoring  to  difi^use  brightness  beyond 
ihe  edce  of  his  own  disc.    On  the  arid  and  un- 
grateiul  waste  beneath,  his  genial  rays  fall  in  vain 
—no  atmosphere  is  present  to  collect,  retam,  and 
diffuse  their  warmth ;  and  if  they  fail  to  sustain 
animal  and  Yegetabie  life  on  the  summits  of  our 
Alps  and  Anies,  merely  because  of  the  rarefied 
state  of  the  atmosphere  at  those  heighiA  how 
much  more  inefiSsctuel  must  they  be  in  the  absence 
of  any  atmosphere  whatever. 

"Seeng,  then,  that  white  we  find  on  all  the 
planets  the  same  provisions  to  fit  them  for  tho 
dwelhng  places  of  creatures  iil^  ounelves,  and 
hose  provisions  supplied  in  the  same  manners 
and  to  the  same  extent;  and,  on  the  contrary!! 
1hdm|[  all  of  those  arrangements,  without  om 
excpuoU;  denied  to  the  moon,  we  must,  in  the 
abenee  of  any  direct  evidence  on  this  qUstioo^ 
cme  to  ihc^conclnsion  that  our  satellite  Is  a  bas^. 
rn  umnhabited  waste,  playing  docbtless  nm» 
Dcessary  part  m  the  creation,  but  notthehliiher 
flc  assigned  to  the  earth  and  planets:  that  ft  isw 
1  fine,  a  desert  rock,  restii^  its  head  in  the  wWe 
•ean  of  space,  unappropriated  to  and  unfitted 
t  the  resting  place  of  any  living  thing. 


For  tbe  Fannen'  ItesiettoK. 
LEGISLATIVE  AID  TO  AGBIOULTURB. 

No,  I. 

Two  years  have  now  nearly  passed  since  the 
jocates  for  legislative  aid  biing  given  to  a^r^ 
tfural  improvement  have  ceased  tlicir  pre  W 

tZ?^l  1^1  ^^'  that  great  object.  It  wair 
nthat  the  object  sought  had  lost  Sny  vahie  in 
Ir  estimation  5  or  that  they  did  not  still  thint 
tk  Its  attainment  was  imperiously  required  for 
tlresuMsitation  and  continued  prosperity  of  the 
git  and  genwal  interests  of  Virginia,  Ait  the^ 
aiments  and  petitions  had  met  with  noS 
fa  the  legislature;  and,  indeed,  scarcely  any  re- 
sjse,  or  appearance  of  hearty  concurrence,  from 
tigreat  body  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  coSS!? 
ti  Under  such  discouraging  circumstances  th^ 
nt  ardent  and  zealous  advocates  for^vera! 
rtta  aid  to  agriculture,  had  no  choice  but  U^ 
c^e  their  efiorts.  "uno 


lut  oircumstanees  of  recent  occurrence  hav« 
j;ed  to  rekindle  hope,  and  to  urge  to  renewed 
frts.  The  commercial  convention,  which  late- 
Reld  Its  session  in  Norfolk,  included  this  wibl 

disiveredo'n  he^  surfeciTl'thrslighT^^ari;:  Jr?Ltnir'T7e  tTJ!^  ^^Jjjf  com- 

tiim  which  ^n  be  ascribed  to  change  of  i^asoD.     fcmmoistyS       ^  ^^nT^T^^  \  ^' 

"If;  then, the  moon  be  the  habitat Ic- of  liviW^^he  comSc^  tS?  I!?^?^^*'*^^^  jesofutiori 

thiogs,  they  njist  ^  constituted  w'^t,  functionfubliehed  inX  la^No  of  ^^^^^  ""^ 

very  different  from  all  those  whH  characferizeer,  p.  570,)  andTrect^  Lmtfc 

the  animal  and  vc^hAle  kinfi^^^^  of  the  earthand  sustain  {hwe  S  *°  P^°« 

In  the  absence  of  tmospherS,^  ®^'"'«'^  ^n'mg  m^lnTtbThJ^^ 

not  of  course  be^egnf^ty  anjmals.     s^n^j  mS^k  n-lS:^  ^^r&T^^J^  of  Virginia  and 


In  tne  aosence  oi  imospherr  "^  ^eienites  ca 
not  of  course  beieBpf,at/^  ^"""a'*-  Soun 
which  iiepends^  Age     g^^ctioo  and  cor 


which  directed  there  proSediDgs,  thoMh  c^ 
ogether,  and  «ting  mtfnly,  loiS  thVSuS^ 

cipally  of  dekgatM  fiom  the  tomry]wbJ^bi' 
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loosed  exdosively  to  the  agrkoltaral  inierest. 
Aim  ttie  deiesates  from  the  towm,  even  ir  not  di- 
netly  or  exdiiiiveljr  meoiben  of  the  agrieultoni 
interest,  were  sufficiently  identified  with  it  to  ren- 
der their  ooaniiDOiw  decision  on  this  question  a 
mroog  indication  of  ttie  opinion  of  the  intelligent 
oommunity. 

Under  these  fiivorable  auspices,  then,  this  alU 
impoftant  sobmt  will  again  be  farooght  belom  tfa4 
legislatare  of  Vii>Hnia ;  and  all  private  iodividoab 
who  have  heieiofore  labored  for  tbe  object,  and 
aU  who  heartily  wish  its  promotioo,  are  called 
upon  to  lend  their  ooantenanoe  and  aid  to  the  le- 
aomniendation  of  the  convention.  For  the  por* 
pose  of  aiding  in  this  work.  It  is  the  dengn  of  the 
writer  to  present  his  views  at  some  lei^gdi,  on  the 
proper  8ob|ects  for  legislative  action,  in 


diced  frmoy  and  be  foaod  aoliioriSBi  by  tbew 
siict  rules. 

Few,  if  any,  legislators,  or  private  iDAriteic, 
sill  deny  that  it  is  a  right  and  doty  efgowmingrt 
to  give  proper  and  judidouB  aid  lo  the  geaoii,  or 
literary  educau'on  of  the  people,  in  sndi  casesa 
the  ol^eet  cannot  be  attained  wkliout  the  jmericr- 
rooe  ol'goverameot  Where  private  and  gcanal 
demand  and  supply  are  so  rsmiifahid^Tliii  okIi 
iotederence  oraid  ia  notwaoted,  tbeoi  sfisall 
other  cases,  the  free-trade  doctrioe  esDecdy  mk 
fully  applies,  and  any  iateifeicmje  of  gDvensicat 
woold  not  only  be  asekai,  hot  afa^atdylHrtiul 
totheeaoseof  educalioa.  Thna,  tteadmitiges 
o' ordjnaiy  schools  for  teadai^tlK  EnsiirfiaBd 
«vea  the  Latin  and  Greek  u«j^nafiii  wt  wd- 
jciently  appreciated  in  thio  ootmny  ki  inmea 


bycre- 
of 
bfihrir 
knov- 
or  de- 
er of  per- 


cultural  improvement.  In  these  views,  there  may,  supply  of  schools  and  of  teachera ;  and  the  go- 

periwps,  be  nothing  which  has  not  alieady  been(  vemment  is  not  only,  therefae,  not  icquired  kt 

aiaied  in  the  eariier  votomes  of  this  work.    Bai'himish  such  schools,  and  to  pav    ~ 

without  daiminff  the  merit  of  originaliy,  for  thi  I  but  would  certainly  do  harm  to  ed 

picaent  article,  he  hopes  to  be  useful  if  mereir  I  ry  such  attempt    But  for  the  liMiat 

5?flfffinit^  his  faibor  to  digesting,  and  presenting  (  scientific  instniction  for  thoae  wfao  hs 

eaa  view,  the  opinkns  and  arguments  which  ar  own  eflbrts  gained  die  neeei 

acatlered  so  widely,  that  no  reader,  perhaps,  re  ledge,  there  is  not  sufficieiit 

members,  or  will  take  the  trooble  to  refer  to  then  mand,  to  ensure  a  supply  of 

dsearheia.  tfOM  competent  to  instniet;  and  aeiihcrds  the 

Before  entering  opon  the  eonsidefation  of  anj  ignorant  (in  this  or  any  couatiy,) 
paitiettfar  means  of  aid  to  agricultoial  improve- the  elements  of  the  lowest  instniBtisa  id  be  ail- 
ment, it  is  proper  to  premise  that  all  which  anling  to  pay  the  smallest  pittanoe  far  hario^  their 
nought,  all  which  are  consklered  legitimate  an<children  lai^gfaL  Therefore  aor  gomamem 
proper,  to  be  afibided  by  goveniment,  will  coroiproperiy  and  wisely  (in  deaiga  at  ievt,  if  aat  is 
under  a  single  head—that  of  fHsraucnoa,  othe  mode  of  executian,)  iateSeaes  in  koik  tbew 
the  collecting  and  communicating  knowledge  ot  cases,  and  aids,  or  attempts  to  aid,  both  theiujHi- 
agricultnre.  AH  means  which  will  aid  instnictio' est  and  the  lowest  branches  of  edocaaop  sjid 
are  good,  however  they  majrdife' in  their  degree  learning.  The  necessity  of  cdncatioa  to  afi  dss- 
of  value ;  and  all  which  will  not  aid  instructio  cs  is  justly  ooneiderBd  in  rc^gard  to  the  gowni 
will  be  either  useless  or  injurious.  weal,  and  not  a#  eonferriiu'  a  boon  or  benefit  oa 

First,  let  as  consider  the  lu&l  of  the  legkdatu  each  individual  aided.  It  la  highly  impoitBot  to 
of  Tirgmia,  to  aid  agiicultnim  inMrocticii,  aad  tl  the  public  interest  and  public  mocals^  that  ns  citi- 
efasdimry  of  the  ezerciBe.  zcn  should  be  entirely  igooiaatof  Icaoa ;  sod  the 

lUs  not  the  legal  or  constitutional  risht  or  pod  state  endeavors  (though  but  to  Ittde  pspow,)  bf 
er  of  the  legislainre,  that  any  one  will  questicj  ^Q  enormous  annual  e9[peDditare,  la  psevcai  as 
On  that  bead,  there  is  no  doubt.  The  denial  I  much  as  possible  that  gi^  naiia^  cviL  It  a 
light  vrill  only  be  made  on  the  ground  of  its  boij  &!»  highly  important  dmi  there  shnafcl  be  the 
an  ansnitable,  improper,  and  anneceasaryezefcij  loeans  afiorded  within  the  borden  of  Fiijginis,  kt 


eflegislatioo.'   It  k  on  this  more  extended  grooJ  acquiring  the  higher  bra aehaa  of 
thattha  qasaiion  of  tight  will  be  considered,    i  tion— without  any  benefit  of  which  a 
Adam  Smith,  the  great  head  of  the  free-lral  would  soon  sink  into  I 

adwol  of  political  ffnaomisls,  the  highest,  al  without  such  means  at  borne,  would  be  „ 

dwervadlv  the  most  venerated  authority  for  d  but  by  very  few,  and  those  at  great  expenK,  sad 
Ottainte  (on  the  score  of  policy,)  all  useless  leg!  by  going  abroad.  To  prevent  this  gresi  avil  iba 
lation/MBiis  the  proper  action  of  government  J  incalculable  waste  of  mon^  and  of  ioteliectsd 
three  suhiecfti  only.  Ttiese  are  Ut.  the  mainta4  value,  the  state  wisely  ofiersto  all  those  whs  wi 
i^of jartioe  bctaMa  the  individoalB  of  the  naii<  prepare  themselves  at  a  gre^  previoito  expene  d* 
governed,  and  buaeea  the  aauoa  and  fereaatheir  own,  the  means  of  marir^  tbeundvu  icti 
poweia;  Sadly,  tlie cooBtnictioa  or  foatitaiinslmore  uselul  and  valoabSe  ai  memhcia  af  tbe 
great  wocka  of  ackaowMged  valoe,  bat  whUscomrooowealth.  These  are  *ie  traa  pr^piei 
are  too  eslBMive  or  costly,  for  private  iadividaahnd  proper  grounds  for  the  ail  of  edveuio^  by 
%oexaeaia,eiiher8i^glT,orbyagreeawBtbefwee4ie  government  The  edocatioi  eoaformi  ^sm 
■may ;  3rdly,  the  provids^  for  nerrsmy  cdofa^tfatex^ry  beneficially  and  pmlmtfy  to  the  j^ 
tma  of  the  peofde,  in  socheaaes  as  there  are  cidiertvidual  ^^irucied;  but  it  is  ast  wtihlfaat  view 

dBcient  dessaadon  die\at  it  '^t.^V^ight  to  be  gives,  bac  tOf«Hler  tie 
die  supply,    it  wi^  be  )fli vidua!  of  ^^^^  ^^^  ^tm  coQatrr. 

are  abaadandy  These  views  ^  coiwctiy^pplied  i  arrical. 
rsamecteoflegidatiea;  te  as  to  literary  C^^^^  «dueaiiaa^h^ 
aay  gcflBiy  Emaainw,  ^r  stronger  manoerr;^  3^  .j^^  fs^g^i^ 
T»L£rri «f  i^rii^  A^ncy  ot  means  ^.«^»ia6  ;v>^^^^ 

S  cvcrv  cain  ol  P"»^r*V_  1 


aaitot  the  people  to 
^^        *  that    ■ 


Uaagfor  i^iwcaiiure  which 


_j»-'U4  every  can 

ha  ckad|y  de-  •sesoenee  of  such 


^atobeajS^ 


hI  pro- 
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fit  t&  the  oommoiiwedlth.  Bdbre  proeeedhig  to 
tli«  consideration  of  the  proper  and  best  meaos  of 
(bmishiDff  agricultural  iosiruction  and  Icnowledge, 
Vft  beg  leave  to  offer  an  illustration  of  the  parti- 
eitiar  position  just  mentioned.  The  subject  taken 
for  illustration,  is  chosen,  not  by  any  means  be- 
cause it  is  one  of  the  roost  important  to  agriculture, 
and  the  comrooowealth's  interests,  but,  because  it 
is  one  which  now  excites  much  curiosity,  and  is 
one  on  which  there  is  as  yet  among  us  but  little 
knowledge,  and  no  practical  experience. 

Thousands  of  the  cultivators  of  Virginia  have 
been  recently  and  violently  excited  by  the  specu- 
lating mania  which  has  raieed  the  price  of  mul- 
berry twigs  to  more  than  their  weight  in  silver, 
%Bd  design  next  year  to  commence  the  cultivation  of 
ilie  mulberry  tree,  as  lar^ly  as  circumstances  per- 
mit, frith  a  view  to  profit  from  the  expected  and 
extensive  culture  of  silk  in  this  countiy.    Many 
i>r  these  persons  are  directed  by  sound  views,  and 
design  to  begin  and  prosecute  a  regular,  and,  as 
we  fully  believe,  when  understood,  a  profitable  bu- 
«ines8.    Many  others,  it  Is  beared,  are  impetted 
merely  by  a  wild  and  groundless  spirit  of  specu- 
lation, in  sates  of  ptants.     But  whatever  may  be 
tile  motives,  and  whether  the  wise  or  the  unwise 
may  preponderate,  and   whatever  may  be  the 
arooont  of  ultimate  profit  ffom  the  new  business 
of  silk  culture,  ihi$  is  certain,  that  many  thousands 
of  dollars,  perhaps  humlreds  of  thousondo,  will  be 
fieked,  and  wasted,  in  untried  experiments  and 
processes,  of  which  all  engaged  are  entirely  igno- 
rant ;  and  it  will  follow,  of  course,  even  though 
tlie  final  results  may  be  profitable  to  individuals, 
fknd  highly  valuable  to  the  state,  still,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  ail  the  first  enormou?  outlay  of  ex- 
pense, will  be  sacrificed  and  lost,  becausre  of  the 
inexperience  tind  ignorance  of  the  adventijff^rs. 
Noie,  if  the  state  had  paid  the  expense  of  the 
first  experiment,  and  had  spared  no  pains  and  cost 
to  have  the  trial  fairiy  and  fully  made,  by  putting 
to  work  the  best  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  bosi- 
oees,  wiih  the  best  means  to  operate  with,  then 
this  expenditure  would  have  served  to  prevent  a 
hondred  fold  greater  by  individuals,  and    have 
tvmed  to  profit  all  that  will  now  run  to  loss.    If 
H  niulterfy  nuivery  and  cocoonry  had  been  estab- 
lished at  the  public  expense,  upon  the  best  known 
plan,  and  making  trial  of  every  supposed  improve- 
ment,  then  the  problem  of  the  amount  of  products 
Mid  of  profits  would  hare  been  already  placed  be- 
yond (!|uestion.    Such  an  establishment  would  also 
mfve  fismished  the  best  possible  school  of  practical 
instruction  in  the  business.    Every  individual  who 
tras  inclined  to  commence  it,  would  visit  it,  and 
see^  not  the  iitere  first  trials  of  novices,  but  all  the 
proeoseee,  and  the  fireneral  procedure,  of  the  best 
&nd  oMest  establishments  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
trials  of  every   newly   proposed  improvement. 
The  ittcome  or  the  cocoonry,  perhaps,  would  have 
paid  the  gieaterpartof  the  expense^pocf^iblythe 
whole ;  but  even  if  the  excess  of  expendiiare  over 
inconr)^  had  been  $10,000,  it  would  still  have  ope- 
rated OB  e  great  pecuniary  gain  to  the  whole  com- 
monwealth, as  well  as  to  the  numerous  indivi- 
dottf  adventurers.    And  though  this  subject,  taken 
fbt  inufltration,  is  a  norel  and  peculiarly  strong 
easliB  of  ilienerai  ignorance,  great  risks,  and  con- 
9e<)uentty  great  losses,  which  the  state  might  have 
prevented  at  little  cost,  and  to  great  ultimate  pro- 
fit, yet  the  like  apblictttioh  tmmi  be  made  to  Va- 
Voi-  VI.-88 


riotM  separate  and  important  branches  of  agHetfl- 
turai  industry,  as  well  as  to  general  mstruetioii 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  on  the  whoto  subje^ 

If  it  may  be  permitted  to  pursue  this  ithisMtioli 
still  fanher,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  if  such  a  stfk 
tnisiness  and  school  had  been  establislied  hi  YW- 
^nia  three  years  ago,  among  the  ether  ligfiti  de^ 
rived,  the  peculiar  wne  of  tne  moms  multicauSsi 
or  Chinese  mulberry,  would  have  been  fiilly  es- 
certained,  and  its  ctilture  generally  dinoseA 
throughout  the  stale ;  and  consequently  the  great 
enhancement  of  its  market  price,  and  the  mad  npt- 
culations  founded  thereon,  either  Would  neve^ 
have  existed,  or,  if  so  enhanced,  the  sales  WdiiM 
have  i>rought  millions  d*  dollars  to  the  state,-  fbltr 
products  which  cost  almost  nothing,  instead  e( 
draining  a  vast  amount  from  this  state  to  cultlvii^ 
tors  abroad. 

So  far,  as  to  the  need  fbr  agricultural  instruMo* 
in  general,  and  its  value  to  Si  who  willnrditby 
its  neing  provided.  But  even  if  all  this  be  fii^^ 
admitted,  there  will  then  still  be  opposed  the  eb- 
jeeiion  of  demagogues  and  popularity-seekere, 
<<  that  it  is  unjust  to  tax  the  wm>le  population,  fof 
the  benefit  or  a  part."  Though  this  miserable 
substitute  fbr  ar/^ment  is  broognt  to  oppose  ^very 
new  proposition  fbr  beneficial  improvement,  li 
never  raises  its  head  in  the  same  cause  atlef*  belii|( 
once  successfully  r^tsted.  In  truth,  there  ifi 
scarcely  a  legislative  act  of  c^y  kmd,  or  tax  or  tt* 
quisition,  which  may  no^  as  much  be  said  to  b^  a 
charse  to  the  many  for  the  use  or  benefit,  dt  de- 
mand, of  a  few,  as  would  be  pecuniary  grants  fti 
the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  an  9LgncvAx\it^t 
community.  The  complaint  is  as  absurd  and  ai 
groundless,  as  if  an  individual  complained  of  thd 
injustice  of  his  being  taxed  to  support  criininaf 
justice,  because  he  waA  neither  a  judge  to  be  ho- 
nored and  paid,  nor  a  felon  to  be  hang.  But  of  all 
such  charges  of  iniustice,  that  against  agricultural 
aids  would  have  the  least  color.  The  agricultural 
interest  in  Virginia  is  so  extended  as  almost  to  be 
idemified  with  the  community  in  general—and  i^ 
is  certain,  that  the  former  cannot  possibly  be  be- 
nefited, except  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  com- 
monwealth. The  few,  who  have  no  direct  or  im- 
mediate interest  in  agriculture,  are  indirectly  audi 
remotely,  but  yet  considerably  interested;  and 
any  traraen  imposed  on  them  in  common  with  all 
other  citizens,  for  improving  d'^cuhural  products, 
would  in  a  fbr  greater  degree  improve  their  inter- 
est in  agriculture,  indirect  or  remote  as  it  may  be.' 

ft  still  might  be  contended,  (at  least  by  court- 
yard and  muster-gronnd  orators,  and  office- 
seekers,)  that  some  agrictilturists  would  derive  all 
the  benefits,  white  others  would  merely  share  in 
bearing  the  cost  of  the  system.  This  could  scarcely 
bap|)en  upon  a  proper  system  of  instruction,  ex- 
cept to  those  who  would  blindly  and  obstinately 
eontintie  to  reject  all  light  and  knowledge ;  and 
fbr  such  cases  it  would  be  waste  of  all  effoit  to  at- 
tempt to  furnish  either  aid  or  remedy. 

Next,  let  us  consider  the  peculiar  deficiency  and 
went  of  agricultural  education  or  inslruction. 

Agriculture,  as  a  science,  has  been  less  investi- 
gated by  comp^tdnt  inquirens,  and  is  less  under- 
stood, tErao  any  others  in  general  ute,  and  dideined 
important.  As  an  art,  It  stands  still  lower ;  as  the 
necessary  proCetecs,  even  Wh^n  judicibudy  plan- 
ned and  directed;  afe  never  dll  es^eduted  properly 
ofi'tbe  ihfii^^f  the  mbUst  sfeUlfol  ctitUvatof ;  aud  in 
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.iDott  dMf ,  nofu  are  eiaeuied  well,  and  generally 
all  very  ioiperieetly.  What  would  have  been  the 
coadition  of  the  now  adroirHbte  and  profitable 
cotton  factories  of  Viiginia,  if  few  of  their  proceeeen 
wene  planned,  and  none  executed  correctly— >if 
nope  of  the  machinery  was  of  the  beet  kind,  or 
in  good  order,  and  none  of  the  laborers  had  skill 
in  their  departments  1  Add  to  this  supposition, 
tbfit  the  proprietors,  constructors,  superintendents 
aiMl  operatives  had  never  seen  any  better  works, 
and  the  supposed  case  is  then  precisely  parallel 
to  agricultural  operations  in  general,  and  espe- 
cially tp  those  of  Virginia.  £very  one  knows  that 
in  the  manufacturing  business,  it  is  essential  to 
profitable  results,  that  every  material  element,  of 
general  plan,  of  construction,  and  of  all  the  daily 
operations,  should  be  of  the  best  kind  known ; 
and  no  persons  would  be  so  foolish  and  regardless 
of-  their  interest,  as  to  attempt  the  business  with- 
out firit  buyjng,  tu  any  price,  all  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  ana  acauired  knowledge  of  others  on 
tbe  subject,  and  enaeavoring  to  employ  agents  and 
operatives  who  should  be  as  skilful  as  those  of  any 
other  ^ctories.  And  without  such  precaution  and 
measures  of  security,  every  one  would  predict  that 
the  .business  would  soou  come  to  ruin.  Yet  the 
couise  which  all  woukl  condemn  in  this  case,  as 
absurd  and  hopeless,  and  which  would  not  be 
adopted  by  the  roost  careless  and  improvident  pro- 
prietors, is  precisely  like  the  general,  almost  uni- 
versal, conaition  of'^ agricult ural  operations.  How 
can  it  be  otherwise  1  The  proprietor  usually  has 
either  wrong  rules  of  action,  or  none — the  super- 
intendent, or  immediate  director,  is  seldom  other- 
wise than  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  science,  if 
pot  also  of  the  art  or  agriculture — ^the  implements 
are  defective — and  thelaboreiB  unskilfiil  in  their 
use.  Yet,  under  all  buch  defects,  which  would 
speedily  make  any  other  business  bankrupt,  agri- 
culture in  Virginia,  in  general,  is  as  safe  and  pro- 
fitable an  employment  of  capital  and  labor,  as  any 
other ;  which  alone  sufiices  to  prove  that  it  would 
be  very  far  more  profitable  and  productive  of 
wealth,  both  to  the  undertakers  and  to  the  com- 
monwealth, if  It  were  possible  to  add  to  the  pro- 
ductive power  all  that  is  oflered  by  knowledge, 
and  all  the  lights  of  the  experience' of  the  better 
instructed. 

According  to  the  wretchedly  defective  mode  of 
education  in  this  country,  even  the  sons  of  the  best 
farmers,  and  who  may  oe  designed  to  pursue  their 
fathers*  business,  are  debarred  from  all  knowledge 
of  it,  until  they  commence,  as  proprietors,  to  bear 
the  customary  losses  of  ignorance  and  inexperi- 
ence. If^  the  father  is  w^thy,  the  son  is  kept  at 
school  and  college  until  arrived  at  manhood  ;  and 
then  if  he  becomes  a  farmer,  bo  is  almost  as  igno- 
rant of  the  business  as  if  he  had  never  seen  it  in 
operation.  Every  one,  rich  or  poor,  alike  com- 
mences farming  as  head  of  the  establishment, 
utteriy  ignorant ;  and  the  far  greater  number  re- 
main through  life,  without  being  much  more  en- 
lightened. The  first  losses,  of  course,  fall  on  the 
particular  individuals  who  are  so  illy  qualified  as 
farmers ;  but  their  loss  is  also  the  loss  of  the 
whole  community  ;  and  Indeed  no  other  indivi- 
dual, however  little  connected  with  agriculture, 
can  miss  paying  some  share  of  so  enormous  and 
permanent  a  drain  from  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 

Having  attempted  to  depict  and  expose  the  ex- 
isting evtl,  we  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the 


diflerent  means  (or  remedy;  the  memom  by  wfaicli. 
it  is  believed,  the  knowledge  of  agriculture  would 
be  widely  difiused  and  greatly  augmented,  and  its 
improvement  and  its  profits  be  proportionate!?  ad- 
vanced. The  instiiotions  wbk^  are  deemed  the 
best  to  advance  the  great  ofagect  in  view  would  be 
the  following;  whkh  might  be  adopted  altogether, 
or  but  in  pan,-  according  to  the  intention  of  the  le- 
gislature to  operate  either  oa  a  large  or  a  anal 

scale. 
1.  A  state  Board  of  Agricultore. 

5.  County  or  district  Agrictdtural  Soeietief,  to 
be  represented  either  in  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, or  in  a  general  or  State  AgricaltiirBl 
Society. 

8.  A  form  for  experiments,  which  will  abo  be  a 
school  for  practical  instruction  in  agricuhure, 
in  each  or  the  lour  grand  divieione  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

4.  Surveys  and  reports  of  the  actual  agricnltii- 
ral  condition  of  the  diflerent  dietiicteof  Tir- 
ginia. 

6.  A  professorship  of  scientific  agricultore,  and 
its  kindred  sciences. 

6.  The  establishment  of  cheap  periodical  or 
other  publications  on  agriculture,  for  general 
circulation;  and  cheap  Mhool  books  to  supply 
everj'  pupil  reading  English;  and  of  which 
the  subjects  should  relate  to  agrievltare,  the 
mechanic  arts,  or  something  usefiil  and  in- 
structive in  domestic  economy,  or  the  oniina- 
ry  business  of  the  future  lives  of  the  pupils. 

7.  The  fiicilitating  and  encouragement  of  agri- 
cultural apprenticeships,  or  practical  and  man- 
ual instruction,  on  the  farms  and  under  the  di- 
rection of  some  of  the  most  intell^geat  and 
successful  cultivatoiB. 

Let  not  the  reader,  even  if  a  leigidator,  be 
Stan  led  at  the  length  of  this  list.  It  may  be  limit- 
ed as  closely  as  may  be  desired;  aod  one  measure 
alone,  and  that  the  cheapest  of  all,  may  be  car- 
ried into  usefiil  operation,  even  if  all  the  others  be 
postponed  or  rejected.  But  as  we  are  not  legisla- 
ting, but  merely  suggesting  subjects  for  legislacioo, 
each  and  all  ofjhe  measures  most  likely  to  aid  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  will  be  here  eoasider- 
ed,  at  more  or  less  length,  in  proportioo  to  their 
supposed  relative  value  and  efficteacy. 

Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  institution  and  proper  workitHi:  oT  a  baud 
of  agriculture  would  be  the  roost  simple,  cheap, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  certainly  ef- 
ficacious, of  all  the  means  proposed  in  aid  ofagri- 
cultural  improvement.  If  operating  abpe,  it 
mi^rht  produce  results  much  Jess  important  than 
other  means;  but  it  could  not  fail  to  do  «Hne  good, 
and  could  not  possibly  do  any  harm,  beyoad  the 
small  annual  cost  of  the  institution. 

The  best  manner  of  constituting  the  board,  or 
of  selecting  the  members,  would  depend  npoa 
whether  this  measure  stood  alone,  or  in  connexion 
with  agricultural  societies.    In  the  ftwnier 


the  appointment  should   be  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government;  in  the  latter  case,  it 


might  be  well  to  give  the  societies,  or  their  dele- 
gates, the  power  of  appointing  some  of  the  me«> 
bers  of  the  board.  In  either  case  the  number  of 
members  need  not  exceed  two  or  at  meet  three, 
from  each  of  the  four  grand  divisions  of  the  state, 
or  from  eight  to  twelve  members  iaall;  opd  also. 
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howsoever  chosen,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
members  woald  be  amon|f  the  most  intelligent 
and  best  ftirmers  of  (he  state. 

A  body  tt^us  constituted,  could,  by  proper  inif^ui'- 
17  and  examination,  draw  forth  from  every  region, 
Teports  of  the  condition,  the  existing  advantages 
and  good  practices,  and  improvements  in  agricul- 
tore,  the  knowledse  of  which  is  confined  to  the 
narrow  limits  of'  their  respective  small  neighbor- 
hoods, and  which  therefore,  in  each  particular 
casO)  irhidden  from,  unknown,  and  useless  to  the 
country  in  general.  Though  information  so  ga- 
thered might  be  but  general,  loose,  and  but  little 
«atislactory,  compared  to  what  better  means  might 
elicit,  Rtitl,  what  was  gained  would  serve  to 
ffharpen  curiosity,  and  direct  inquiry  to  the  sources 
of  mora  fill!  explanation  and  instniction. 

But  a  more  important  operation  of'such  a  board 
wouki  be  to  examine  well  and  learn  the  wanis  of 
Bgrieuhure,  which  legislative  aid  could  provide  [or, 
and  remedy;  and  to  report  the  evils  Ibund,  and  re- 
commend the  specific  means  for  relief.  The  opi- 
nions and  recommendations  of  such  a  body,  could 
not  fail  to  be  heard  with  respect;  and  there  would 
be  ir^ound  for  hope,  that  thus,  cautious! v  and  ^- 
dually,  the  best  of  other  means  would  ne  devised 
for  doing  the  greatest  possible  service  to  agricul- 
ture, and  consequently  to  the  cooniry  at  large. 
The  investigations,  the  experience,  the  judgment, 
of  the  members  of  a  board  of  Rgricuiture  would 
eerve  to  settle,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  the 
comparative  daims  and  merits  of  all  other  means 
for  aid  and  improvement,  such  as  the  remaining 
itabjeeU  which  it  is  proposed  here  to  examine  In 
auccession. 

The  board  should  have  permission  to  recom- 
mend any  thing,  but  power  to  enact  or  establish 
nothing,  unless  by  special  order  of  the  govern- 
ments Thus  it  might  induce  much  future  good  to 
l»e  done,  and  it  could,  directly,  do  no  harm, 
nor  commit  the  legislature  to  any  undertaking 
whatever. 

-  The  main  recommendation  (as  we  fear  it  may 
be  deemed)  of  a  board  of  agriculture  must  not  tie 
fbrgotfen — ^the  cheap7u»8  of  the  establishment. 
The  annual  sessions  need  not  exceed  two  weeks 
In  iennrth ;  and  the  whole  cost'  need  not  exceed 
llfleen  hundred  or  at  most  two  thousand  dollars. 


COMMERCIAL  CONVENTION. — CONTINUED. 

Report  on  Dirui  Trade  and  Internal  Police, 

The  committee,  appointed  to  report  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  direct  trade  with  foreign  nations ;  and  to 
Bogseal  what  legislation  may  be  necessary  on  the 
sobiect.  beg  leave  to  re|K>rt: — 

That  they  find  it  difficult  to  illustrate  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  evils  resulting  fit)m  a  system  of  in- 
direct  trade,  and  will  reman,  that  a  full  review  of 
the  past  history  of  Virginia  would  better  elucidate 
the  «ub|ect,  than  anv  argument  which  could  be 
Of^ped  by  them;  but  the  time  of  the  committee  will 
not  allow  them  to  treat  this  topic  as  it  deserves. 

Thai  Virffinia  has  once  enjoyed  a  direct  trade, 
and  all  the  benefits  attendant  upon  it,  all  will  ad- 
mit. Scarcely  a  town  in  the  tide- water  region  but 
shared  the  direct  trade  to  a  considerable  extent, 
while  flit  present  our  most  important  marts  are  tri- 
bufaries  to  the  north  to  nearly  their  whole  amount 


of  business.     When   they   enjoyed  the  direct 
trade,  our  cities,  towns,  and  country  were  alike 

f)roeperous,  and  emigration  ,did  not  desolate  dur 
and.  With  the  loss  of  that  trade,  our  small 
towns  fell  to  ruin,  our  cities  were  made  desotatCi 
and  our  population  have  been  fleeing  fh>m  our 
borders ;  while  those  towns  which  have  obtained 
our  business  in  other  states  have  ffrown  rich  upon 
our  resources,  and  have  increased  in  wealth,  and 
numbers  proportionate  to  our  decline.  During 
the  state  of  colonial  dependence,  the  several  colo- 
nies were  prosperous  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  their  surplus  production,  and  their  means  of 
consumption,  but  the  reverse  is  now  the  case,  those 
who  raise  the  greater  portion  of  the  exports  Md 
consume  most  of  the  imports  deriving  no  profit, 
but  sustaining  a  heavy  loss  from  the  operation. 

In  spite  of  the  loss  and  injury  sustained  by  emi- 
gration and  our  perverted  system  of  trade,  agri- 
culture has  advanced  veir  considerably,  and  even 
the  tide- water  section  yields  a  greater  surplus  than 
in  the  season  of  the  greatest  oommeroial  pros|)eri- 
ty.  But  even  in  this  respect,  we  are  not  as  pros- 
perous as  those  states  that  enjoy  a  direct  trade,  al* 
though  their  natural  advantages  are  far  inferior  to 
ours.  I'his  is  painfully  manifest  from  the  fact  that 
in  1896  the  whole  assessment  value  of  the  lands, 
houses,  &c.  &c.  of  Vli^nia  was  but  0207,000,^ 
000,  a  sum  less  than  the  assessment  value  of  the 
real  estate  in  the  single  city  of  New  York  lor  the 
same  year.  Your  committee  are  unable  to  Estate 
the  value  of  the  personal  estate  of  Virginia  ftr 
that  year,  but  perceive  that  the  real  and  personal 
estate  of  the  city  of  New  York  was  over  9309,- 
000,000!  The  humiliating  fact  also  occurs  to  voiAr 
committee,  that  the  valoe  of  all  our  lands  ana  im«- 
provements,. including  valuable  city  lots,  tic  doei^ 
not  exceed  on  an  avera^.  five  doUari  and  ten 
cents  per  acre,  a  price  whicn  it  is  confidently  be*- 
lieved  might  be  realised  to  the  United  Stales,  were 
Virginia  a  territory,  and  a  wilderness,  and  her 
lands  offered  at  auction  on  a  liberal  credit!  Now, 
if  it  beeonsidered,  that  the  citisens  of  other  states 
enjoy  ahnost  the  enfire  benefit  derived  from  aM 
the  profitable  branches  of  our  business,  we  see 
strong  inducements  fbr  our  roost  mterprising  citi- 
zens to  leave  as  and  locate  in  other  states  with  a 
view  of  reaping  the  profiu  of  that  business  whieh 
ouffbt  to  be  enjoyed  at  home,  and  thus  to  lend 
their  unwilling  aid  to  our  fhrther  impoverishment 
Experience  too  oleariy  proves  that  there  is  nothing 
in  our  agricultural  prospects  to  stay  the  progress 
of  emigration  in  the  present  state  of  thrags;  for 
in  all  the  states,  north  and  west  of  Vii^ghiia,  and 
in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  the  labor 'bestowed 
on  lands  in  the  way  of  improvements,  adds  to 
their  value,  and  to  the  general  wealth  of  a  stale, 
while  with  us,  if  such  a  hope  were  entertained^ 
the  past  would  afford  a  melancholy  refutation  of 
its  justice.  If  we  look  to  Virginia  and  the  south- 
ern states,  and'  then  to  the  states  of  £Qro|N»,  tha 
contrast  will  be  striking.  All  foreign  states  enjoy 
a  direct  trade,  and  furnish  their  retail  dealers  with- 
in their  own  borders,  thereby  giviiig  to  their  own 
cities  and  people  all  the  profits  arising  fix)m  nego:- 
tiatlng  exchanges  and  furnishing  supplies-r-whieh 
is  a  main  source  of  commercial  power  placed  be- 
yond our  reach,  so  long  as  we  allow  those  fbreign 
to  the  jurifidiction  of  Virginia  to  pocket  the  pro^ 
of  our  trade,  ft  is  believed  that.  If  Virginia  were 
to  convey  to  the  northern  ports  the  vaJue  of  05,; 
000,000,  as  a  gratuity,  to  be  substraeted  ttom  h«r 
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vyoatm  and  added  lo.  Uie  capiial  pf  the  north,  and 
fti  proMSCUte  a  direct  trade  in  rorei|(n  and  doinee- 
(ic  suppiies  through  the  medium  ol  our  own  porta 
to  the  extent  of  the  remainder  of  her  leeourcee, 
•he  could  be  far  more  proeperoue  than  at  preeeot. 
\l  ia  evideotf  that  the  lovs  of  Virginia,  in  conee- 
Quenoe  of  the  indirect  trade,  ezee^  the  profit  of 
the  northern  merchante  who  monopolize  our  buei* 
fiees,  inasmuch  as  not  only  the  same  profit,  which 
would  ac<?rue  to  the  touthem  importer,  must  be 
paid  abroad,  but  the  incidenud  expenses  of  freight, 
insurance,  travel,  kc.  must  also  be  added  to  our 
lietriment. 

It  appean  to  yoor  committee,  from  the  best 
evidences  in  their  possession,  that  the  profiu  paid 
to  northern  cities  on  merchandise  by  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 
IKkd  1916  to  1836,  a  period  of  twenty  years,  were 

f  eater  in  amount  than  the  public  debt  of  the 
oited  States  which  was  liquidated  in  thnt  time, 
IsraounliQff  to  §170,000,000,  with  interest  thereon; 
and  had  the  south  retained  the  direct  trade,  they 
believe  that  the  increased  value  of  property  in  her 
cities  and  towns  tor  that  period  would  have  near- 
ly reached  a  similar  amount ;  and.  as  it  is  obvious 
that  rich  and  flourishing  cities  enhance  the  value 
pl'  the  property  of  the  entire  states  to  which  they 
beloQg,  every  loot  of  southern  soil  would  have 
been  enriched  bjr  that  process.  It  may  here  be 
etatfid,  that  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  do  not 
eyes  enjoy  a  direct  trade  with  New  England,  as 
the  gieater  par^of  the  BMuaulactuies  and  products 
l>f  that  section,  which  are  consumed  in  the  South, 
BPS  obtained  Aom  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or 
Baltimorei  and  come  to  us  well  laden  with  the 
charges  of  the  indirect  route.  Looking  at  our 
present  commercial  policy  in  all  its  lesulis,  your 
eommittee  are  constrained  to  adopt  the  opinion, 
that  aoch  another  iostaace  of  self-immolation  is 
not  to  be  fennd  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

They  beg  leave  further  to  illustrate  the  benefit 
fit  a  direct  trade,  by  stating  the  Act,  that  in  all 
eivilised  states,  which  enjoy  their  own  business  to 
m  respectable  amount,  compared  with  their  re* 
Murees,  more  than  a  moietv  of  the  wealth  will  be 
Ibond  to  be  located  in  their  marts  of  commeite 
and  busineas.  In  all  the  states  north  of  us  this 
l^rlBeiple  will  apply  with  full  forae.  Itiatmethat 
the  trade  ot*  many  of  them  is  of  late  becoming 
indirect,  and  their  present  ratio  of  inciease  of  ca- 
pital is  Dot  as  unilbrm  as  ibrmeriy ;  vet  at  this 
lioie  10  Maine,  MassachnseUs,  Rhode  Island, 
donnectieut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania,  Delaware  and  Maryland,  either  under  a 
i^item  of  &ir  tazatkm  may  draw  more  revenue 
mm  its  marts  of  oommerce  and  business  than 
from  all  other  portions  of  iu  territory.  But  this  is 
aol  the  ease  with  Viiginia,  aa  the  aasessmen! 
▼alue  in  her  lour  principal  seaports  is  but  about 
#19,000,000,  which  is  but  ahout  one^sleventh  part 
•f  the  value  of  nal  property  in  the  state,  whwh 
isasMillowB: 

3,787,505 
1,0«,118 
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s,(»i,s«  ai 

S,7IH,430 
~1,011 


10,968,074       19,404,878  10,387,503  88 

We  find  again  that  in  many  of  the  states  of 
Europe  fcooi  one  third  to  one  ball*  of  the  popula- 
tion draw  their  subsistence  from  the   business 
martp  s  aod  in  the  Atlantic  states  about  one-fiAh  of 


the  population  are  thus  located ;  hot  Viigima  m 
very  deficient  in  her  quota,  she  having  bui  about 
49,000  souls  in  all  her  towns  which  have  over 
5,000  each,  (which  includes  the  enierptising  hot 
neglected  towns  of  Portsmouth  and  Wheeling,) 
our  whole  population  t>eing  estimated  at  1,800,000 
souls;  and  therelbre,  whilst  the  Aikuitir  states,  as 
a  whole,  have  a  business  population  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  four,  Virginia  has  but  about  one 
to  twenty-five,  and  while  our  agricultural  business 
is  capable  of  sustaining  by  this  ratio,  a  popuiatioa 
in  our  maris  of  business  ot  over  three  hundred 
thousand  souls!  It  is  therefore  very  manifest 
that  we  sustain  a  much  laiger  business  populairaa 
in  other  states  than  in  our  own,  and  thai  the  va- 
lue of  real  estate  in  the  cities  of  other  stales,  is 
great  in  proportion  to  the  amount  in  consequence 
of  businens  which  they  derive  from  ue.  The 
value  of  country  property  in  other  states  is  alts 
augmented  b^  the  increased  wealth  and  popols- 
tion  of  their  cities,  which  we  sustain  to  tbenqoi^ 
and  ruin  of  our  own. 

Your  committee  find  that  the  British  colonics 
in  North  America  are  in  an  enviable  coDditioe 
compared  with  Virginia.  The  CaDada%  with  aa 
aggregfite  population  leas  than  Viigioia,  sustaJa  a 
population  in  their  business  mans  as  great  as  Vir- 

S'nia,  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  together,  and 
ey  have  few  or  no  mechanics  or  artisans,  and 
they  look  to  the  mother  country  for  even  bocse 
shoes,  and  horse  shoe  nails,  and  the  most  com- 
mon articles  usually  made  at  home. 

In  the  island  of  Cuba  Cwhich  is  aa  convenient 
to  New  York,  as  the  state  of  Alabama,)  we  find 
that  the  whole  population  is  less  than  in  Virginia 
— and  yet  we  finu  that  its  numbera  about  triple 
our  number  of  busineas  population,  and  that  the 
wealth  and  revenues  of  her  ports  as  greater  than 
from  all  her  interior,  and  it  is  evident  that  her  re- 
tail dealers  procure  their  suppliea  in  her  own 
marts. 

The  same  is  the  case  in  reference  to  Jamaica, 
and  it  appears  evident  that  if  all  the  retail  dealeis 
in  thone  islands  were  to  obtain  their  supplies  in 
New  York,  that  their  present  flourishing  and  pros- 
perous ports  would  soon  bn  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  our  Cobbaro,  York  Town,  Tappahanoock, 
or  City  Point,  and  the  destruction  or  those  ports 
would  be  rainous  alike  to  the  prosperity  and  secu- 
rity of  the  inhabitants  of  those  islands. 

Your  committee  find  that  there  is  do  state  in 
EJurope  which  has  not  made  a  greater  paopordan- 
ate  increase  in  population  and  wealth  compaied 
with  their  former  condition,  than  Vimnia,  and  the 
same  comparison  will  apply  with  full  Pone  in  le- 
ierence  to  all  our  northern  states. 

Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
concentration  of  the  trade  of  Virginia  in  her  own 
ports  for  a  single  year,  with  the  prospect  of  iis 
continuance  to  an  amount  equal  to  fuinishiiMr  the 
supply  for  the  consumption  of  the  people  of  tlsa 
state,  would  produce  an  incressed  value  of  pro- 
perty in  that  short  period  to  the  amount  of  not  less 
than  fiAy  millions  of  dollars.  This  it  is  adnuiled 
looks  extravagant,  but  it  must  be  home  in  aaiBd 
that  property  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  use- 

ful  or  beneficial  purposes  to  which  it  may  be  ap- 
plied. If  the  country  dealers  and  planten  would 
purohase  the  amount  in  our  ports  which  they  now 
purebase  in  those  of  other  states,  it  would  beJbuod 
that  our  present  state  of  agricultural  strangth 
wouM  require  and  support  a  seaport  populaiko  of 
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over  300,000  toule.  This  would  triple  the  aarface 
of  our  loMrns,  and  more  than  quadruple  the  actual 
«ftlue  of  the  lands  therein.  Suildinf^  which  are 
now  being  erected  in  other  states  upon  the  profits 
of  our  business  would  start  with  magic  enterprise 
with  us  ;  and  the  money  paid  for  their  materials 
and  construction  would  remain  the  property  of 
our  citizens.  Lands  in  the  vicinity  of  our  towns 
would  enhance  in  value,  lor  lumber  and  fuel,  while 
agricuiture  would  find  a  new  stimulus  in  furnishing 
productions  to  those  who  now  subsist  wholly  at 
dur  expense,  and  to  the  profit  of  others. 

If  time  would  permit,  your  committee  would  at- 
tempt to  demonstrate  that  the  consumption  of  the 
etateof  Virginia,  of  com  m  modi  ties,  the  produce 
and  manufitcture  of  which  is  foreign  to  her  luris- 
diction,  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  whole  United. 
States  waK,  so  lately  as  the  year  1790;  and  will 
feave  to  this  convention  and  to  history  to  answer, 
whether  the  trade  of  these  United  States  was  con* 
«idered  of  such  importance  as  to  induce  national 
eflbns  (which  have  been  successful)  to  enable  the 
United  Slates  as  a  whoU  to  enjoy  equal  and  reel* 
procal  commerce ;  and  to  inquire,  is  not  an  amount 
of  trade  which  was  worthy  of  the  concerted  action 
of  the  United  Slates  in  1790,  at  least  worthy  of  a 
united  and  patriotic  effiirt  of  the  people  of  Viagi^ 
nia  in  18361 

Your  committee  assume  that  the  mercantile 
profits  of  export  commerce  from  the  state  of  Vir- 
^nia  is  about  one-eighth  of  the  profit  of  the  im* 
port,  including  with  the  import  however  the  fbr- 
nishingall  the  varied  supplies  for  the  Interior. 
Were  w«  therefore  to  export  our  whole  produce 
tione  and  fiimish  at  first  hands  none  of  our  sup* 
pliee,  we  should  enjoy  but  one-ninth  part  of  the 
profits  of  our  business.    If  this  posttioo  be  cor- 
rect, it  behooves  us  to  place  ourselves  in  the  pos- 
eesvion  of  the  business  of  furnishing  the  tide-wa- 
ter region  of  our  state  before  we  mature  large 
veheines  of  ioiemal  improvement,  to  confer  more 
trade  at  our  cost  on  our  rivals  whom  we  now  see 
pooocfloed  of  that  which  nature  designed  for  us, 
and  of  which  we  can  only  re^possess  ourselves 
through  that  reserved  sovereignty,  which  it  is  our 
right  toexeieise  by  a  legal  regulation  of  our  inter- 
nal polioe. 

Your  eommittoe  find  that  the  evils  of  an  tndi- 
f«et  trade  are  not  exelusiveiy  felt  by  the  states  of 
Viffgiaia  and  North  Carolina,  hot  by  mai^  other 
atatea  j  wid  when  they  look  at  its  result,  and  ob- 
aarve  that  it  is  veivinff  towards  a  commercial  con- 
aolidation  of  the  whole  pecuniary  energies  of  this 
IFiaat  eonfodereey  in  a  single  city,  they  cannot 
eontemplate  oar  condition,  but  with  dismay ;  more 
aapeciafly  when  we  consider  that  we  pay  our  ri- 
▼fue  ooa  hondred  dollars  for  what  costs  them 
about  aeveaty  doUars  on  the  averege  of  our  trans- 
aotioua  ;  ano  this  is  the  boon  which  we  obtain  in 
iroinp  fiom  home,  not  to  Iwy  supplies,  but  to  buy 
credit  in  obtaining  them. 

On  reference  to  the  history  of  trade  in  the  old 
sroiM,  and  of  its  concentration,  your  committee 
are  oonetrained  to  adopt  the  opinion,  that  it  is  not, 
Bor  haa  it  ever  been,  absohitely  free.    It  has,  in- 
dead,  ever  been  sal^ect  to  legal  direction  in  all 
eivllisadeocieties,  and  in  those  not  civilized  there 
ja  bat  little  or  no  trade  to  receive  the  fostering  aid 
and  protection  of  legislation.    All  the  states  of 
the  OTd  world  have  at  least  one  point  of  commer- 
cial monopoly ;  and  it  is  admitted  by  political  eeo- 
nammUtf  taat  the  Uade  of  an  empire  will  find  a 


point  of  supremacy  within  itself  for  all  its  large 
business;  and  that,  the  smaller  trade  will,  and 
should  be  subordinate  to  such  concentration,  which 
is  the  efiect  of  legislative  provision. 

This  result  must  be  expected  under  any  conso- 
lidated government,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  trade 
is  subordinate  to  law,  or  the  seats  of  business  in 
each  nation  would  not,  in  all  cases,  be  wlthia 
herself. 

It  is  urged  by  mnny,  however,  that  under  our 
federal  system,  we  roust  submit  to  what  they  call 
the  "  inevitable  law  of  trade,"  which  they  say  is 
that  of  consolidation  of  all  commerce  at  a  single 
point ;  and  such  has  been  the  perpetual  tendency 
of  the  business  of  the  United  States  for  the  last 
forty  years.  It  is  also  admitted,  that  this  may 
have  been  the  result  of  governmental  action  ^  but 
if  it  be  so,  it  has  not  been  by  the  design  of  those 
who  have  administered  our  aflairs,  but  the  fault  of 
the  people  of  the  states,  who  have  permitted  this 
concentration.  It  must  be  observed,  that  our  giv 
vernment  is  not  one  of  consolidation,  inasmuch  as 
the  federal  government  regulates  all  foreign  busi- 
ness, whilst  that  of  each  state  may  reguJate  its 
internal  concerns  as  its  wisdom  may  direct.  It 
does  not,  therefore,  appear  to  your  committee,  that 
the  trade  of  the  United  Stales  will  necessarily  re* 
main  consolidated  an^  longerthan  those  acquiesce 
in  such  a  state  of  things,  who  are  impoverished 
by  its  consequences.  That  there  is  abundant 
power  over  thitf  subject,  reserved  to  each  state,  is 
evident  on  reference  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  our  government,  and  to  th<^  causes  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

That  your  committee  may  be  sustained  in  the 
premises,  ihey  present  herewith  the  opinion  of 
that  eminent  jurist,  James  Kent,  formerly  cbaB'* 
editor  of  the  state  of  New  York,  which  they  trust 
will  be  received  as  good  authority,  sanctioned,  aa 
it  is,  in  its  doctrines,  bv  the  decisions  by  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  in  the  case  of  Brown  vs.. The 
State  of  Alaryland,  and  Gibbons  vs.  Ogden* 

''  OHAVCIBLLOR  KENT's  OPISIOH, 

1.  Is  the  law  of  the  legislature  of  Massaehu- 
setts,  passed  the  19th  of  Ipril,  18S8,  and  entiUed 
"  an  act  to  regulate  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors, 
oonetimtiooal.  and  consistent  with  the  revenue 
laws  of  the  United  States  1 

2.  In  what  manner  can  a  violation  of  the  K- 
oense  laws  of  Massachusetts  be  carried  into  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  ? 

These  two  questions  have  been  submitted  to 
me,  as  counsel,  for  my  opinion  thereon,  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  city  of  Boston,  who  considers  him- 
self interested  in  the  inquiry. 


Opinion, 

1.  The  act  alluded  to,  declares,  that  "  no  li- 
censed innholder,  retailer,  common  victualler  or 
other  person,  except  licensed  apothecaries,  physi- 
cians and  others,  who  may  sell  spirituous  nquan 
to  be  used  in  the  arts,  or  for  medical  porposea 
only,  shall  sell  any  brandy,  rum,  or  other  spiritu- 
ous liquors,  or  any  mixed  liquor,  part  of  which  ia 
spirituous,  in  a  less  quantity  than  fifteen  gallons, 
and  that  to  be  delivered  aiid  carried  away  all  at 
one  time,  under  a  penalty,  fiom  $10  to  820  for 
each  oflience.'' 

The  former  atatuta  in  relation  to  this  subject,  of 
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the  20th  of  April,  1837,  declared  that  no  tieented 
ionholder  or  other  person  should  sell  any  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  on  Sunday,  under  the  penalty  of  820 ; 
and  that  it*  any  person  should  have  been  three 
times  convicted  of  n  breach  of  the  act,  or  of  tke 
47th  chapter  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  he  should  be 
liable  to  severe  specified  penalties  and  punishment, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  47th  chapter  referred 
to,  has  twenty-nine  sections,  and  several  distinct 
offences  and  penalties  are  declared  in  it,  all  rela- 
tive to  the  regulation  of  licensed  and  selling  of 
•pirituous  liquors. 

I  have  attentivelv  considered  the  first  question, 
and  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the  statute  of  last 
April,  therein  mentioned,  is  not  repugnant  to  the 
constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  the  statute  in  question  relates  to 
the  internal  police  and  government  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  and  that  it  was 
competent  for  the  legislature  to  pass  it.  The  go- 
veroment  and  laws  of  the  United  Slates  have  no 
concern  with  the  internal  regulations  of  the  states. 
These  regulations  belong  exclusively  to  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  state  governments,  ana  they 
majr  pass  what  sumptuary  Taws  they  please  in  re- 
•traint  of  the  interior  commerce  of  the  state,  and 
of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  residents  there- 
in. All  such  regulations,  however  stem  they 
may  be,  rest  entirely  on  the  wisdom  and  sense  of 
expediency  and  policy  of  the  local  legislature,  pro- 
vided they  be  consistent  with  the  constitution  of 
the  state. 

Inthecaseof^rotrnoA.  The  State  of  Marylandj 
(12  Wheaton,  419,)  the  validity  of  a  state  law,  in 
restraint  of  the  importation  laws  and  foreign  com- 
'mense  of  the  United  States,  was  fully  discussed 
and  considered.  The  doctrine  of  that  case  was, 
Chat  a  state  legislature  could  not  impose  a  tax  on 
goods  imported,  while  the  goods  were  in  the  hands 
q^  the  importer^  and  in  bulky  and  that  a  right  to 
import  the  article  under  the  laws  of  congress,  and 
a  payment  of  the  dut^r,  carried  with  it  a  right  to 
■eii  it,  free  of  any  previous  charge,  or  doty,  or  tax 
thereon  laid  by  the  state  while  in  possession  of  the 
importer.  But  the  case  admitted  that  after  the  ar- 
tieie  had  been  sold,  or  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
votail  dealer,  and  became  incorporated  with  the 
general  mass  or  propeny,  it  was  subject  in  all  re- 
apects  to  state  regulation.  It  seemed  to  be  con- 
oeded  in  the  aigu meats  in  that  case,  that  a  power 
in  the  state  to  control  the  use  of  the  article  aller  it 
had  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  importer,  would 
greatly  and  essentially  affect  the  right  of  the  im- 
porter to  import,  for  who  would  purchase  of  the 
loiporter,  if  he  could  not  afterwards  use  and  dis- 
pose of  the  article?  But  this  was  a  consequence 
that  could  not  be  avoided,  without  going  too  far 
in  the  denial  of  the  right  of^  the  states  to  regulate, 
in  their  discretion,  the  internal  commerce  of  the 
state.  It  was  admitted  by  the  court  in  the  case  of 
Gibbons  vs.  Ogden^  (9  Wheaton  203,)  that  state 
inspection  laws,  health  laws,  and  iaws  for  regula- 
ting the  internal  commerce  of  the  state,  &c.,  were 
not  within  the  power  granted  to  congress.  We 
roav  add  that  the  power  regulating  auction  sales. 
ana  hawkers  and  pedlere,  and  markets,  are  all 
within  the  discretionary  power  of  the  stale  legisla- 
ture, as  much  as  the  power  concerning  the  sale  of 
lottery  tickets,  or  the  preservation  of  the  health 
and  morals  of  the  citizens,  by  interfering  with  the 
sale  of  obnoxious  articles.  These  and  a  thousand 
other  cases  that  might  be  put,  all  fall  within  the 


general  superintending  discretion  of  the  stale  go- 
vemments,  as  part  of  their  own  eonstitiilaoiial  eon- 
trol  over  their  own  internal  trade  and  dealingBi 
and  customs. 

I  consider  this  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  cases  or 
Gibbmisvs.  OgdsntLnd  of  Brown  tm.  TkeSlaU^ 
Maryland^  both  of  which  were  decided  nader  the 
liberal  and  sound  judgment  of  Chief  Justice  Mar* 
shall;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  act  of  Masn- 
chusettt  of  April  last  woukl  have  bm  regarded 
by  the  supreme  court,  when  they  decided  ttie  case 
of  Brown,  as  entirely  free  from  eonstitouona!  ob- 
iection,  for  that  statute  does  not  touch  the  import- 
er, except  very  indirectly.  1 1  only  goes  to  restratn 
the  retail  of  spirituous  liquors  under  the  qnaiMily 
of  fifteen  gallons  at  a  lime,  and  it  evidently  assumes 
that  the  article  has  passed  from  the  importer  mto 
the  internal  commerce  of  the  country.    The  im« 

Kbrter  may  sell  in  that  quantity  and  upwards  at 
ome,  or  for  exportation  to  other  stales. 
A  nd  if  the  case  was  doubtful  under  the  decisioB 
in  the  case  of  Proton,  yet  there  is  a  aiore  lax  con- 
struction on  state  auth^ty  in  the  late  case  of 
New  York  c«.  JfOa.  (11  Pelew,  18».)  There 
the  court  repeat  all  the  exceptions  in  fiivor  of  state 
control  over  imported  articles,  mentioned  in  the 
foRper  cases,  and  show  a  decided  leaning  in  their 
favor.  They  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  state  law 
which  concerns  the  wellhre  of  the  people  wiibm  a 
state,  and  relates  to  their  duties  as  men  and  ciii* 
zens,  and  to  persons  and  thii^  within  its  jansdic- 
tion,  is  a  regulation  concerning  the  intenml  potioe 
of  a  state.  No  doubt  the  soroptuaiy  law  in  ques- 
tion, prohibiting  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  lalls 
within  the  rightful  cognizance  of  the  state  govern- 
ments according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  supresoa 
court  of  the  United  States,  and  I  am  veiy  decided- 
ly of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  fruitless  to  ap- 
peal to  the  supreme  court  of  the  Unitad  Stales 
against  a  decision  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  of 
Massachusetts  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  state 

law. 

2*  As  1  am  of  opinion  that  the  act  of  April  1839 
is  not  against  the  const  itutioa  or  laws  of  the 
United  States,  the  second  question  becomes  muie- 
ceasary.  Yet  as  the  gentlemen  who  have  done 
me  the  honor  to  consult  me,  may  still  be  disposed 
to  try  the  experiment,  I  should  in  that  case  advise, 
that  whenerer  a  suit  is  brought  for  a  penalty  for 
selling  contrary  to  the  act,  that  the  detedaot  de- 
mur to  the  bill  or  deckiration,  or  set  up  by  way  of 
defence  that  the  act  is  repugnant  to  the  constidi- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  and  if  overraled,  as  he 
would  be,  that  he  appeal  to  the  supreme  judicial 
court  of  the  state,  and  if  the  iud^ent  against  him 
be  affirmed,  as  it  would  be, thatlie then,  underihe 
direction  of  the  counsel  who  has  cooducted  this 
defence,  appeal  by  writ  of  error  to  the  supreoDe 
court  of  the  United  States,  and  a  decinon  there 
will  put  an  end  to  all  litigation  on  the  subject. 


Nsw  York,  May  12, 183?. 

If  this  opinion  is  tenable,  we  may  lay  a  tax  on 
foreign  goods  coming  coastwise  or  in  any  way  in- 
direct to  our  state,  except  they  be  in  ominal 
packages  and  on  the  importer's  account;  and  we 
may  do  the  same  in  regard  to  our  American  ma- 
nufactures, which  now  pay  tribute  to  Indirsct 
routes,  all  of  which  rights  we  may  and  should  ex- 
ercise in  virtue  of  our  sovereignty  over  our  lairito- 
ry  and  population. 

Your  committee  see  no  objection  to  the  i 
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mediate  legal  adoption  of  this  alternative;  but 
Ihey  deem  that  it  will  be  iDexpedient  to  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  that  which  the  public  mind 
16  not  prepared  to  aanctlon,  until  this  subject  shall 
have  received  their  further  consideration.    They 
beg  leave,  however,  to  recommend  an  amend- 
ment to  the  law  in  relation  to  merchants'  licenses, 
which  is  no  other  than  a  legal  exercise  of  inter- 
nal police  which  exists  in  every  state  of  the 
Union ;  some  having  adopted  its  use  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protection  of  various  persons  or  branches 
of  trade,  and  others  for  revenue.    In  the  states  of 
Virffinia  and  North  Carolina  it  has  been  adopted 
both  as  a  system  of  revenue  and  a  measure  of 
internal  police,  and  may  with  advantage  be  alter- 
ed and  amended  to  the  great  improvement  of  both 
objects.    In  the  year  1837  we  had  fifW-seven 
wholesale  merohants,  as  follows:— Norfolk  19, 
Richmond  17,  Petersburg  16,  and  Wheeling  6, 
each  for  the  consideration  of  980  per  annum.    In 
the  same  year  we  had  eighteen  auctioneen,  to 
wit:  Richmond  6,  Norfolk  4,  Fredericksburg  3, 
Lynchbttfg  2,  Wheelinf  2,  and  Portsmouth  1,  at 
tM  sum  of  $90  per  annum.    In  the  same  ^ear 
there  was  granted  to  the  115  counties  and  8  cities, 
boroughs,  Ice.  3836  retail  licenses  at  (20  per  an- 
num, all  united  producing  a  revenue  of  near 
$73,000. 

Your  committee  estimate  that  the  retail  dealers 
purchased  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  in  the 
said  year,  to  the  amount  of  838,736,000  and  esti- 
mate the  rates  of  their  purchases  as  follows : 


JVo.  qfnurchants. 

j^H,  of  purchase. 

Total  am't 

25  who 

buy  say 

100,000 

• 

IS 

2,500,000 

50 

do 

75,000 

do 

3,750,000 

75 

do 

50,000 

do 

3,750,000 

100 

do 

40,000 

do 

4,000,000 

125 

do 

30,000 

do 

3,750,000 

150 

do 

25,000 

do 

3,750,000 

175 

do 

20,000 

do 

3,500,000 

200 

do 

15,000 

do 

3,000,000 

250 

do 

10,000 

do 

2,500,000 

300 

do 

8,000 

do 

2,400,000 

350 

do 

6,000 

do 

2,100,000 

400 

do 

4,000 

do 

1,600,000 

500 

do 

2,000 

do 

1,000,000 

1136 

do 

1,000 

do 

1,136,000 

3836 

838,736,000 

Of  thi^  amount  it  ia  believed  that  not  more  than 
84,500,000  value  of  merchandise  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  were  introduced  into  the  state  afler  the 
maooer  of  a  direct  trade ;  and  therefore  a  tribute 
was  paid  to  the  indirect  trade  on  the  amount  of 
834,236,000,  which  amount  of  supplies,  if  receiv- 
ed direct,  would  not  cost  the  merchants  of  our 
ports  more  than  825,000,000.  But  this  is  not  all 
the  indirect  business,  inasmuch  as  a  very  large 
anount  of  articles  purchased  of  the  consumers 
ate  purchased  in  other  slates  by  retail  to  the  ne- 
glect and  injunr  of  the  retail  dealers  who  have 
paid  the  state  for  the  privilege  of  furnishing  the 
citizens  with  goods  by  retail. 

Your  committee  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  in- 
quiry whether  citizens  who  thus  act  the  part  of 
roerdkants  to  the  injury  of  our  own  markets,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  state,  should  not  in  justice 
to  the  retail  dealer,  and  to  the  revenue,  pay  some 
equivalent  in  the  form  of  a  license.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  license  law  of  this  state  was  enacted 
the  des^  that  the  retail  dealers  shouM  par- 


chase  their  supplies  from  the  wholesale  dealers 
and  auctioneers  within  the  state  ;  and  were  thev 
to  do  80,  the  revenue  would  be  greatly  improved, 
as  not  less  than  hve  hundred  wholesale  dealers 
would  be  sustained  at  tliis  time  who  now  pay  re- 
venue to  other  states.  If  by  discriminating  li- 
censes our  trade  were  thus  restored,  the  business 
of  the  state  would  command  abundant  supplies ; 
and  a  direct  export  and  import  business  and  trade 
with  the  country  would  establish  a  sound  condi- 
tion of  domestic  exchanges,  and  save  us  from  pa- 
nic and  alarm,  when  convulsions  ensue  consequent 
upon  the  over-trading  of  other  states.  And  manu- 
facturers, mechauics  and  artizans  would  find  a 
prosperous  home  among  us.  It  is  notorious  how- 
ever, that  our  retailers  purchase  nearlv  their  en- 
tire supplies  in  other  states,  and  from  dealers  who 
contribute  nothing  to  the  support  of  our  govern- 
ment, nor  does  the  profit  of  tne  business  add  to 
our  wealth  or  to  the  value  of  our  town  property  } 
but,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  impoverished,  inas- 
much as  the  profits  drawn  from  our  labor  and 
added  to  the  capital  of  our  rivals  increase  their 
strength  in  the  ratio  with  which  we  become 
weakened  and  exhausted. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  little  trade  which  we  now 
enjoy  is  from  our  smaller  retail  dealers,  and 
from  them  we  derive  benefit  and  they  |myaa 
laree  a  sum  for  a  license  as  the  largest  class  of  re- 
tail dealers :  for  example,  those  who  purchase 
from  one  to  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  pav 
from  one  to  two  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  tneur 
business  for  a  license,  and  our  larger  dealers  who 
purchase  exclusively  in  other  states  pay  only  about 
one-fifleenth  part  of  one  per  cent*  K>r  theirs. — 
Your  committee,  therefore,  deem  it  due  to  justice 
and  patriotism  to  reduce  (he  license  of  the  smaller 
class  of  retails,  and  especially  those  who  pur- 
chase their  entire  supplies  in  the  state,  and  re- 
commend the  enlargement  of  the  same  paid  by 
dealers  who  purchase  any  portion  of  their  sup- 
plies in  other  states,  to  a  sum  not  less  than 
two  hundred  dollars,  and  the  adoption  of  a  new 
classification  of  dealers  is  recommended,  to  be  de- 
nominated the  Domestic  Dealers,  beinff  such  as 
purchase  exclusively  within  the  state,  and /Ve^ 
Dealers,  those  who  introduce  and  sell  goods  from 
other  states;  and  in  this  latter  class  we  would  em- 
brace all  commission  merchants,  Victors  and  con- 
signees who  are  the  accesaries  of  the  indirect  m- 
troduction  and  sale  of  merchandise.  Your  com- 
mittee are  deeply  impressed  with  the  opinion,  that 
this  small  amendment  of  our  system  of  internal 
police,  will  immediately  restore  to  our  ports  an  ex- 
port and  import  business,  foreign  and  coastwise, 
to  the  amount  of  830.000,000,  annually ;  and  if 
our  merchants  are  found  incompetent  to  supply 
the  demand,  those  merchants  who  now  enjoy  the 
business  of  our  retailers,  will  come  from  other  states 
and  compete  for  the  rich  boon  which  so  simple  a 
legislative  remedy  will  wrest  from  them.  JEnake 
our  business  worth  competing  for  at  home,  and 
competition  will  soon,  very  soon,  be  equal  to  the 
demand.  Your  committee  are  incompetent  to  es- 
timate all  the  advantages  which  would  speedily  re- 
sult to  our  seaports  and  the  towns  of  Winches- 
ter, Wheeling,  Chariestown,  &c.  as  they  would 
command  the  trade  of  the  retail  dealers  of  each 
respective  vicinity ;  and  it  will  soon  be  manifest 
that  under  all  the  evils  to  which  they  might  feel 
subjected  from  an  enlarged  license,  that  their  lai|;e^ 
operations  would  more   thaa  compensate,  and 
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tha  Mveml  muII  deaian  in  their  aggimite  woulil 
be  Mved  the  labor  and  expenee  of  aoout  eight 
thoataod  joumevt  aonoally  to  oortheni  oities  to 
obtain  that  which  can  be  obtaUieil  on  tiettar  terms 
at  home.  Ii  is  an  axiom  to  be  teliedon  in  all  ope- 
rationa  that  a  aubdrvieion  of  labor  facilitates  per- 
fection. Your  committee  will  therefore  add  that 
our  retail  business  may  be  done  with  far  less  ca- 
pilal^  as  the  merchants  who  are  near  the  markets 
ffani  which  they  obtain  supplies  may  parchaie 
mora  frequently  and  not  be  aubject  to  purchase  at 
Bmy  time  too  large  amounts,  and  less  loss  will  be 
aoataiDed  to  them  b^  change  of  fashion  or  damage, 
or  fifom  the  pecuniary  pressure  consequent  upon 
the  use  of  credit  beyooa  the  means  of  payment. 
This  simple  ■vstem  (humble  as  it  ia)  once  put  in 
operatioB,  will  enable  the  people  to  unite  their  best 
exertions  with  the  great  cause  of  internal  im- 
prsvemeat.  which  will  soon  render  the  remote 
portions  of  Virginia  and  North  Oardiaa  as  Ih 
miCar  in  idtercourM  as  they  are  friendly  in  semi- 


Yoar  committee  will  further  remark  that  a  proa- 
parous  business  will  enable  as  to  accumulate 
capital  from  our  labor  and  enterprise;  and  they 


flatter  themselves  that  fuluiB  legislatMa 

tend  such  fostering  privileipas  as  our  betl  mtomii 

and  ifnoutmmU  may  reqobe* 

Tour  committee,  piompted  by  sentiments  of  ffikl 
|)atriotism  and  devotion  to  oar  wkoUtounirff,  will 
further  add,  thai  the  feetoration  of  our  tiade  and 
prosperity,  throu^  the  exercise  of  mir  deariy  re- 
served rights,  gtvmg  dir  citiaeni  and  aH  who  be- 
come audi,  great  benefits,  witboot  tniiingiBi^oa 
their  equal  privileges,  or  the  rights  of  the  ciii«u 
of  other  states,  will  be  another  patriotic  esan- 
die  of  the  Old  Dominkm,  which  wUI  be  ftlfoved 
by  her  suffering  sisleri ;  and  oor  equal  pn^perity 
and  success  will  abate  all  aeciioniil  jealousy  or 
enw,  and  preserveotir  UNION  for  imr. 

Your  committee  beg  leave  to  close  their  lakort 
with  the  following  resolution: 

jRMoleed,  That  this  oonventkm  appoint  aeoai- 
DMttee  consisling  of  twenty-one,  wbota  defy  it 
shall  be  to  meaiurialiae  the  legisiaiufcs  of  Tirgi< 
ma  and  North  Carolina  on  the  sul^ect  oi  their  »- 
Urnal  mercantile  police  and  such  other  maden  as 
ai«  direcctly  connected  with  tharastomtioa  of  tint 
tnade  vrfaieh  is  enjoyed  by  eitiMDaoT  oiheraiaiBi. 


TtMe 0f  C0taemis omntnertl^  MUgiUery  Jri^$.  !•  A  11,  VioLVM, 
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as  a  Bsanure  aad  a  csaiettt  Differect  tembinathas 
of  lime.  Of  gypsum:  ideas  respecting  its  nse.  Of 
other  neutro-sabne  compounds,  employed  as 
nures.  Of  alkalies  and  alkaline  salb.    Of  cosii 

salt 

X«dttre  VIIL 

On  the  improvement  Of  lands  by  bormn|p»  (Aeiaical 
principles  of  this  operation.  On  irti^tion  sad  ia 
effects.  On  fallowing;  its  disadvantages  and  Ufei. 
On  the  convertible  husbandry  founded  sH  repihr 
rotations  of  dtflerent  crops.  On  pasture.  Tiemcm- 
nected  with  its  application.  On  varioua  wf^caUu- 
ral  objects  connected  with  cfaemJstiT.  csaehi- 
sion €9f 

An  account  of  the  results  of  experiments  ed  the  pie- 
duos  and  nutritive  qualities  ol  dMRient  f^iiHSfi,  sad 
other  plants,  used  as  the  food  of  nnimahf       •   6ia 
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Pate 
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On  the  improvement  of  soils  in  South  Caroli- 

lina  by  marl -  M 

Grasses,  &c.,  for  sheep         ....  690 
Proceedings  of  tbe  Frederickslrarg  agricuKu- 

ral  society         --.-•.  ua 

The  moon *        -lai 

The  Norfolh  Oomaiemal  Coovtintioa    •  9B$ 
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R.  T.  Marki, • ~ 

Joseph  Shippey, • ~- 

Walter  H.  Weem, ™ 
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I  John  B.  Peabody, «•• 
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Wm.  S.  Pettigrew, Wasbington  co..  N.  t . 
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Robert  Eldridge. T^- 
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Wm.  F.  R.  Ruffin .  «,  n^r^Sr,* 

Thomas  B.Anderson (TnndS) C^n^;^ne. 

r  John  B.Scott M"vu;»«r^  V> 

James  W.  Hardy JiecUenbur? ,  \  a. 


COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


Wheat, 

Flour,  (wiperiine) 

Corn,  per  bushel  90  centF, 

Cotton, 


ftl  60  to  1  70 
8  00  to  8  50 

10  ct8.  to  18 


Tobacco^  88       to  $14  00 

do.        (logs)      96  00  to    89  00 
BaeoB,  (hog  rounds  IS}  ets. 

BRANCH,  WINFREJg  &  Ca 


The  foUowing  articles  w»re  receiv^  ^- ^^^.^^^^^^^^  U^t^FWle^cS: 
C'ifilfJX^^^^^^^^^  ^^™-^">^'"  "'  "  Oa  the  culture  and  .al.. 
broom -cora."  


MULLIER'S 


Patent  Com  Mills* 

Adapted  to  hand  and  horw  power;  these  ma- 
chineiSre  the  meet  eirople  and  perfcirt  milte  that 
have  yet  been  introduced  for  grinding  Corn,  Rye, 
Sic.  So  perfect  are  their  construction,  that  farra- 
cf8  possessing  them  can  grind  all  the  grain  re- 
quired for  the  use  of  theit  Ihoiilies  and  slock;  and 


f  about  equal  in  quality  and  quantity  to  ordmarv 
'g^t  mills.  Al2>  for'^sale,  €OB  (JRUSHEKJi 
CYLYNDRICAL  Straw  CUTTERS,  for  cot- 
ting  Fodder,  Mulberry  leaves,  *«r  J^^iOUGHS  e! 
evIW  description,  CORN  8HELLERS,  HAR- 
ROWS,  DRILLS,  FIELD  and  GARD£> 
SEEDS,  and  every  other  tmplenieiit  and  tool  re 
Quired  by  the  most  particuVar  euktivator. 
^  R.  SINCLAIR,  Jr.  Ii  CO. 

itfantt^urers  wd  Sndmnmif  BMwuire. 
Jan.  1839— Rtt 
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No.  II. 

^Agricultural  Sodeties, 

Agricultural  Societies  have  as  yet  been  the  pnly 
establishments  in  Virginia  designed  as  means  to 
improve  agriculture;  and  these  have  been  planned) 
and  carried  into  operation,  (when  nmr  operation  fol- 
lowed,)  entirely  by  individual  effort,  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  members  of  the  several  societies. 
Without  exception,  they  have  been  so  defective 
in  their  orjc^anizdtion,  and  plan  for  working  and 
fbi  producing  the  ends  designed,  that   but  few 
have  lived   lon^  enough  to  work   at   all ;  and 
those  few  which  have  possessed  more   vitality, 
have  had  almost  no  other  element  of  value.     Of 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  many  agricultural 
societies  which  have  already  existed  in  Virginia, 
the  meeting  and  hearing  the  first  address  from  the 
first  president  of  the  society,  constituted  the  only 
public  or  known  act,  before  the  speedily  siiiking  into 
death,  or  lethargy  and  oblivion*    Some  few  indi- 
vidual members  of  some  few  of  these  societies 
have  indeed  presented  very  interesting  and  useful 
commuoications  on  agricultural  subiecis ;  but  this 
merely  proves,  what  no  one  would  doubt,  that 
agriculturists  distinguished  for  intelligence    and 
public  spirit,  are  not  divested  of  these  qualities, 
and  do  not  always  cease  to  exercise  them  for  the 
public  good,  in  consequence  of  their  becoming 
members  of  agricultural  societies.    But  it  is  de- 
nied that  the  eiicitinj?  these  communications  has 
been  caused  by  the  fitness  of  any  such  society  for 
that  purpose,    AH  these  soctciies,  though  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  have  been  deplorably  unfit  to  sti- 
mulate inquiry  and  effort,  elicit  ihformation,  or.  in 
^neral,  to  promote  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
tural knowledge,  in  science  or  practice. 

Lest  this  general  opinion  should  be  deemed  too 
censorious,  or  as  having  special  reference  to  socie- 
ties still  existing,  and  to  their  recent  action,  or  in- 
action, (all  of  which  is  disclaimed,)  we  will  here 
quote  at  some  length,  as  expressive  of  our  views 
of  the  general  defects  of  agricultural  societies, 
and  the  suitable  remedies,  the  words  of  an  article 
which  appeared  nearly  six  years  ago,  in  one  of 
the  early  numbers  of  this  journal. 

^<  A  remarkable  and  notorious  characteristic  of 
Vir^oians  is  to  commence  the  support  of  any 
^ood  and  popular  scheme,  with  vehement  and 
overflowing  zeal;  and  having  thus  wapted their 
energy  in  the  outset,  to  become  weary,  relax  their 
exertions,  and  finally  cease  entirely  to  make  them, 
by  the  time  they  are  most  wanting.  Yet,  perhaps, 
the  deliberate  judgment  of  each  individual  is  as 
much  in  favor  of  the  object,  when  he  thus  aban- 
dons its  support,  as  when  he  first  undertook,  and 
jjrave  all  bis  strength,  to  commence  the  operation. 
We  act  more  from  feeling,  than  from  reasoning. 
'We  start  forward  to  aid  a  good  cause,  as  most  of 
us  would  rush  to  a  joyous  festival ;  and  when 
the  excitement  of  pleasure  is  over,  we  as  readily 
vield  to  the  reaction  of  feeling — the  wearisome- 
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ness  and  lassitude  which  always  follow  the  pur- 
suit and  enjoyment  of  mere  pleasure. 

"But  besides  this  our  national  failing,  which  un^ 
Ibrlunately  affects  all  our  public  instimtions,  there 
are  other  evils  which  press  particularly  on  agricul- 
tural societies,  and  are  sufficient  to  destroy  first 
their  usefulness,  and  next  their  very  existence^ 

"When  the  formation  of  an  agricultural  society 
is  first  proposed,  there  are  plenty  of  members  tu- 
be obtained.  Each  is  willing  to  give  his  name  tu 
support  the  scheme ;  and  he  is  wSUng  also  to  add 
a  little  of  his  time^  and  a  small  contribution  in 
money.  But  very  few  think  of  becoming  work- 
ing members^  or  of  doing  any  thing  as  individuaC 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  to  aid  the  object  of  the  as- 
sociation. They  meet  at  the  stated  times  for  one 
or  two  years— find  that  they  have  no  communi- 
cations to  hear — each  member  thinks  or  declare^ 
that  the  society  is  usele8s,and  wonders  that  itshoiJJd 
be  so— and  finally,  (and  necessarily,)  it  sinks  iotq' 
contempt  and  dies,  without  even  the  little  respect 
of  a  vote  being  taken  for  its  dissolution.  Of  alt 
these  perfectly  useless  members,  there  may  be 
scarcely  one  who  might  not  have  rendered  some 
service,  by  m,^ing  experiments  or  observations, 
and  reporting  the  results  :  yet  each  one  is  kept  si- 
fent  and  useless  by  fhlse  shame,  and  the  fear  (if 
he  should  make  the  attempt)  of  not  being  distin- 
guished as  an  ngriiQuliural  writer. 

"  So  much  for  the  mass  of  private  members. 
Next  let  us  look  to  the  officers,  on  whom  mucli 
mpre  depends,  to  secure  the  usefulness  and  per^ 
manency  of 'the  society. 

"  When  the  society  is  first  formed,  one  of  the 
most  aged,  respectable,  intelligent  and  popufac 
members  will  ot  course  be  made  the  presiding  aad 
first  executive  officer,  on  whose  zeal  and  energy, 
the  success  of  the  scheme  must  mainly  depend. 
Such  a  man  will  generally  be  justly  entitled  to  the 
love  and  esteem  of  his  fellow- mem bers^-perhapf 
he  will  stand  equally  high  as  a  farmer,  or  as  a 
man  of  general  and  valuable  acquirements^  But 
if  he  wants  zeal  and  energy,  (as  must  be  expect- 
ed of  most  old  men,)  the  highest  other  qualities 
ivHl  not  make  up  fbr  these  deficiencies.  Afler 
such  an  appointment,  the  hijp^  respectability  and 
popularity  of  the  individual  forbids  a  change ;  and 
if  he  should  prove  an  inefficient  president,  the  so- 
ciety Is  soon  overlaid  and  destroyed  by  his  worth 
and  dignity.  The  same  observations  apply,  but 
with  less  force,  to  all  the  other  subordinate  officers 
of  a  society. 

"  To  avoid  these  causes  of  danger  to  new  socie- 
ties, I  will  respectfully  propose  to  thojse  who  may 
be  their  founders,  a  lew  innovations  which  J  think 
will  be  found  of  use. 

"  I.  Let  the  society  be  composed  altogether  of 
working  members  ;  and  to  be  sure  of  that  object, 
let  no  member  be  admitted,  except  he  previously 
presents  some  report  in  writing,  ^however  concise 
or  no  matter  how  trivial*  the  subject)  of  .experi' 
ment  made,  or  facts  observed.  Scientific  an4 
professional  men,  in  their  departments,  could  perr 
fbrni  similai*  duties.  Such  a  fbrni  of  initiation 
would  compel  ey^ry  mem^iiier  to  "  J^rt^k  th.e  ice  3'' 
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and,  generally,  nothing  more  is  wanting,  to  prove 
to  them  that  they  can  do  nood  service  in  this  way 
to  agriculture,  and  with  credit  to  themselves.  Let 
these  reports,  which  would  be  presented  as  claims 
for  admission,  be  always  plain,  simple  and  short ; 
and  in  manner  and  form  not  beyond  the  imitation 
of  any  plain  practical  farmer.  It  would  also  be 
proper  to  require  aAerwards  of  pach  member,  a 
small  but  certain  amount  of  working  service  eve- 
ry year — as  for  example,  the  making  and  report- 
ing of  one  or  more  experiments  on  some  doubtful 
pomt  In  farrning,  or  in  any  art  or  science  connect- 
ed with  agricultural  improvement.  I  do  not  mean 
to  discouraj^  the  more  general,  speculative,  and 
argumentative  essays  which  have  heretofore 
formed  nearly  all  the  communications  to  acfricul- 
tural  societies  :  but  these  might  be  safely  leA  to 
h%  performed  as  voluntary  duties. 

"  It  may  be  objected  that  but  few  members 
would  he  obtained  if  such  preliminary  and  regular 
duties  were  required.  I  think  otherwise.  Very 
few  would  object  to  write  in  the  manner  proposed, 
if  it  was  made  a  duty,  instead  of  being  alto^rether 
voluntary,  and  if  the  performance  whs  required  of 
all  without  exception,  fiut  even  if  only  ten  mem- 
bers should  unite  on  thepe  terms,  they  would  be 
more  useful,  and  do  more  credit  to  themselves, 
than  they  could  with  one  hundred  more  upon  the 
ordinary  plan. 

"  n.  Let  the  duties  of  officers  be  so  fixed  and 
defined,  as  that  the  performance  should  be  as  little 
as  possible  affected  by  their  individual  characters 
and  habits;  and,  by  a  fixed  rule,  require  rotation  in 
office,  so  that  no  officer  shall  serve  two  years  in 
succession.  Almost  any  member,  who  has  zeal 
and  activity,  may  fill  well  any  office  in  a  society — 
and  a  yearns  rervice  would  oe  sufficient  to  show 
in  any  a  deficiency  in  those  indispes^sable  quali- 
fications. 

"  If  societies  on  something  like  this  .general 

Clan  were  spread  through  Virginia,  incalculable 
enefit  to  agriculture  would'  be  derived  from  thus 
instituting,  accurately  observing,  reporting,  and 
publishing  hundreds  of  experiments,  and  ascer- 
taining numerous  important  facts,  which  can  be 
made  known  in  no  other  way.  If  only  twenty  in- 
dividuals, composing  a  society,  would  make  so 
small  a  sacrifice  as  the  duties  would  require,  in  as 
many  as  twenty  ditTcrent  counties,  and  means 
were  adopted  to  interchange  communications,  the 
result  would  be  that  each  member  would  have 
the  benefit  of  the  labor  of  four  hundred  experi- 
menters and  recorders  of  agricultural  ^cts,  or  sci- 
entific observations.  Is  not  this  an  object  worth 
seeking,  and  worth  working  to  obtain  1  fiut  if 
the  plan  was  properly  estimated,  there  might  be 
ten  thousand  persons  so  operating,  and  they,  and 
all  the  farmers  of  the  commonwealth,  enjoying 
all  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  combining  all 
these  many  exertions  of  labor  and  intellect." 

It  may,  at  first,  be  deemed  inconsistent  with  the 
previous  expressions  of  general  condemnation, 
that  we  should  yet  recommend  agricultural  socie- 
ties as  among  the  most  effective  means  to  improve 
agriculture.  But  it  would  be  only  upon  a  regular, 
uniform,  and  altogether  difierent  organization. 
The  devising  a  proper  plan  of  organization  and  of 
operation,  should  be  one  of  the  eariiest  and  most 
useful  labors  of  a  board  of  agriculture  ;  and  the 
conforming  to  that  plan  should  be  the  condition 
required  for  directing  to  each  society  a  proportion 
flf  the  state's  bounty  for  this  purpose. 


Whatever  mi^ht  be  the  details  of  the  plan,  the 
operation  and  enect  should  be  to  induce  sosi^  ee^ 
tion,  however  small,  by  every  member  ol*  cveiy 
society,  in  learning  and  establishing  agricultural 
facts  by  practical  and  careful  expert meniing,  and  in 
accurately  reporting  the  results.  There  would  be 
enough  subjects  of  labor  for  all — from  the  philo- 
sophical chemist,  operating  solely  in  his  labora- 
tory, to  the  plain  and  even  unlettered  but  judici- 
ous and  sensible  cultivator  of  the  soil.  The  con- 
tributions to  knowledge,  which,  in  this  maoner, 
would  be  brought  by  the  members  of  a  single 
county  society,  would  be  very  valuable  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  public,  however  small  and  ap- 
parently trifling  each  individual  contributioo 
might  be.  And  when  all  the  separate  gatherings 
offiflvora  hundred  county  societies  were  brought 
tog^eiher,  by  a  state  society,  or  the  board  of  agri- 
culture, and  digested  and  put  in  form  for  general 
use,  the  amount  of  knowledge  and  of  profit  thus 
gained,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  would  be  be- 
yond calculation. 

The  great  advantage  of  thus  operatmg  through 
county  agricultural  societies,  would  be  found  in 
enlisting  the  aid  of  the  labor  and  money  of  indivi- 
duals to  a  very  far  greater  amount  than  the  trea- 
sury would,  or  could,  alone  pay  for ;  even  if  pay- 
ing money  were  sufiicient  to  purchase  raleot  and 
zeal.  If  the  state  were  to  offer  8I00|  or  even  but 
$50  a  year,  to  every  county  society  which  should 
contribute  at  least  as  much  money,  and  in  other 
respects  would  conform  to  the  prescribed  general 
plan  of  or^oization  and  procedure,  it  is  likely 
that  even  that  small  encoura^ment  would  induce 
the  formation  of  many  societies,  which  would  ul- 
timately contribute  ten  times  as  much  in  money 
as  they  received  from  the  treasury,  besMles  their 
ifxT  more  valuable  exertions  of  labor  and  talent. 
To  give  more  prominence,  dignity,  and  effect,  to 
the  societies,  they  should  by  delegates  meet  annu- 
ally in  a  general  state  society;  acid  perhaps  it 
mii^ht  also  be  advisable  to  give  that  society  more 
or  less  agency  In  filling  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Jfgriculiural  Surveys 

.Would  be  excellent  adjunct  and  co-operattve 
means  with  property  organized  agricultaral  socie- 
ties, to  aid  the  improvement  ofagricuUare ;  or, 
they  would  well  serve  as  substitutes  for  the  socie- 
ties before  the  latter  are  established,  and  eooou- 
ragers  and  stimulants  to  them  alterwards.  Thoi:^ 
proceeding  by  different  modes,  the  proper  end 
and  objects  of  both  surveys  and  societies  are  the 
same,  viz :  to  gather  toother  all  the  /acta  as  to 
the  existing  state  of  agriculture,  so  as  to  inform 
the  whole  agricultural  community  of  each  useful 
particular  practice,  which  is  now  known  only  in  a 
small  neighborhood,  and  to  a  few  farmers.  If  this 
alone  were  effected,  this  general  diffusion  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  now  existing  but  generally  un- 
known improvements,  and  good  particular  prac- 
tices in  various  parts  of  Yifginia,  would  add  at 
once  many  thousands  of  dollars  of  value  to  agri- 
cultural wealth  in  general  throughout  the  state ; 
which  new  value,  would  probably  add  immediate- 
ly as  much  to  the  annual  pecuniary  profits  of  agri- 
culture as  would  pay  the  annual  expense  of  an 
agricultural  survey,  for  as  long  as  it  should  con- 
tinue, and  for  as  much  cost  of  other  aids  to  agri- 
culture continued  afterwards. 
The  great  work  of  improvemeot  effiscfied  by  the 
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firitish  fioanl  of  Agriculture  was  more  especially 
produced  by  their  very  minuie  purveys  and 
voJuminous  reports  ofthe  aciual  condition  ofaiorri- 
culture  in  each  county  of  the  kingdom.  Never 
was  a  great  national  expenditure  more  judiciously 
Und  profitably  made ;  and  unquestionable  benefits 
were  almost  immediately  obtained.  The  surveys 
had  scarcely  been  in  operation  when  thev  brouirht 
first  to  public  knowledge  two  most  important 
modes  of  improvement,  which,  though  known  and 
practised  for  many  years  in  particular  sections  of 
England,  had  never  been  known,  or  even  heard  ol) 
elsewhere.  One  of  these  was  the  plan  of*'  warp- 
in^,"'  or  raising  and  making;  great  and  valuable  ad- 
ditions to  the  soil  of  alluvial  lands,  by  arresting  the 
muddy  contents  oftide-watcrs ;  and  the  other  was 
Elkington^s  plan  of  vertical  draining,  which, 
when  thus  made  known,  obtained  for  the  disco- 
verer the  distinguished  and  rare  honor  and  reward, 
of  a  parliamentary  grant  of  J^IOOO.  But  though 
these  cases  are  more  manifest,  and  therefore  more 
Biriking,  it  is  likely  that  there  were  hand  reds  of 
others,  of  more  general  application  and  value,  of 
which  the  knowledge  was  diffused  by  these  surveys, 
to  the  hundred- fold  greater  profit  of  agriculture. 

Though  surveys,  being  executed  by  but  few 
peraons,  ^oald  m  some  respects  be  of  much  less 
value  than  working  agricultural  societies,  which 
would  combine  the  labors  of  roaiiv  individuals, 
yet  the  former  would  have  a  decided  advantage  in 
one  important  respect.  Agricultural  societies, 
however  zealous  and  industrious,  would  not  report 
much  else  than  the  good  or  commendable  prac- 
tices, or  such  as  were  so  deemed.  But  surveyors 
would  be  required  to  exhibit  the  aciual  state  of 
airricultiire— the  defects  and  the  evils,  as  well  as 
the  subjects  for  approval  and  imitation.  This 
would  be  an  impoiiant  part  of  their  duty  ;  and  to 
know  fully  the  existing  evils  caused  to  agriculture 
by  ignorance  and  bad  management,  would  be 
one  of*  the  most  important  preliminary  steps  to- 
wards reform,  both  general  and  particular. 

The  intimate  acquaintance  which  the  members 
of  an  agricultural  society  would  have  wi^h  the 
soil  and  agriculture  of  their  own  county  or  dis- 
trict, would  be  a  very  important  advantage  to  their 
investigations,  which  would  be  wanting  to  a  sur- 
veyor of  districts  to  which  he  was  almost  a  stran- 
ger. But  on  the  other  hand,  the  stranger,  if  a  ju- 
dicious  observer,  will  be  apt  to  be  struck  with 
many  subjects  of  interest  and  value  to  all  persons 
similarly  unacquainted  with  the  locality  and  its 
practices;  and  which  residents  there  would  not 
appreciate,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  because 
they  could  not  compare  them  fairly,  and  without 
prejudice,  with  other  practices  elsewhere. 

In  the  present  very  imperfect  state  of  our  agri- 
culture, it  would  not  be  requisite  to  have  surveys 
made  as  minutely,  nor  reports  as  voluminous,  nor 
to  be  at  an  expense,  for  the  whole,  at  all  approach- 
ing^ to  those  of  the  English  Board  of  Agriculture. 
A  very  cursory  and  general,  though  correct  view 
and  exhibition  of  Virginian  agriculture  in  its  pre- 
sent state  would  suffice  for  this  part  of  a  general 
system  of  action;  and  at  a  future  time,  when  great 
improvements  bad  been  produced,  there  would  be 
mora  inducement  for  having  surveys  conducted 
more  carefully,  and  reported  more  in  detail. 

The  state  of  Massachusetts  has  the  honor  of 
having  led  the  way  and  offered  the  example  to 
her  more  agricultural  sister  states,  of  ordering  and 


supporting  an  agricultural  survey.  The  agricul- 
tural commiasioner  of  that  state,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Golnmn,  is  now  actively  engaged  in  that  duty; 
and  we  doubt  not  but  that  the  profit  hereafter  de- 
rived by  the  commonwealth  will  fully  accord  with 
the  public  spirit  and  liberality  which  induced  the 
measure,  and  the  distinguif^hed  ability  of  the  indi- 
vidual selected  for  the  labor.  Yet  Massachusetts 
'\9  scarcely  an  acrricuitural  country,  so  unkind 
are  her  soil  and  climate,  and  so  much  are  her  in- 
dustrious citizens  devoted  to  otlier  pursuits.  The 
interest  of  Virginia  in  agriculture,  and  the  profit 
which  might  l^  derived  from  a  like  measure  of  im- 
provement, are  twenty  fold  greater  than  those  of 
her  noble  sister  Massachusetts. 

In  several  of  the  next  points  for  consideration 
we  will  merely  copy  views  which  have  long  ago 
been  offered  to  the  readers  of  this  journal  in  ano- 
ther form,  with  merely  such  present  additional  re- 
marks, as  mav  be  necessary  for  explanation  or 
extension.  The  following  passages  are  copied 
from  the  "Sketch  of  the  progress  of  airriculiure  in 
Virginia,  and  the  causes  of  its  decline  and  present 
depression,"  published  io  Vol.  ill.  of  Farmers' 
Register. 

Agricultural  Professorships, 

"If  agricultural  professorships  were  established 
\t\  our  principal  institutions  of  learning,  voong 
landholders  who  are  there  acquiring  liberal  edu- 
cations might  easily  obtain  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  general  principles  of  agriculture, 
without  sacrificing  the  other  useful  parts  of  scien- 
tific instruction.  If  this  object  would  not  be  a  suf* 
ficient  inducement  to  remain  one  more  year  at 
college,  it  would  be  an  advantageous  exchange  in 
such  cases,  if  the  study  of  theoretical  agriculture, 
ahd  its  connexion  with  chemistry  and  some  of 
the  branches  of  natural  history,  took  up  the  time 
usually,  devoted  m  metaphysics  and  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics — the  study  of  which  will 
be  of  use  to  but  few  men,  except  as  a  good  men- 
tal exercise— a  kind  of  gymnastics  for  the  mind. 
It  will  be  easy  to  ridicule  the  agricultural  Instruo* 
tion  that  could  be  acquired  from  the  lectures  of  a 
professor — a  mere  man  of  books  and  of  theory. 
But  though  it  is  freely  admitted  thai  no  such 
course  of  mstruction,  alone,  could  make  a  farmer, 
yet  it  would  be  the  best  preparation  for  the  intore 
acquisition  of  practical  knowledge.  It  would  be 
folly  to  look  to  the  lectures  of  a  professor  for  in- 
struction in  practical  operations:  but  we  might  ex- 
pect them  to  furnish  the  general  and  true  princi- 
ples of  agriculture  and  its  kindred  sciences,  (so  ftir 
as  they  are  connected,)  without  some  knowledge 
of  which  no  man  can  avoid  committing  continual 
blunders,  and  meeting  with'  continual  losses,  as  a 
practical  tiller  of  the  earth.  For  example:  a  farm- 
er cannot  know  whether  he  is  proceeding  right  or 
wrong  in  the  very  important  operations  of  prepar- 
ing, preserving,  and  applying  manures,  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  chemical  ingredients  of 
the  materials  used,  of  the  changes  produced  by 
termentation,  and  of  the  functions  of  the  plants 
which  are  designed  to  be  fed,  and  of  the  composi- 
tion and  properties  of  the  soil  intended  to  be  en- 
riched. Even  a  little  knowledge  on  these  points 
would  serve  to  guard  against  serious  waste  and 
loss  on  every  fnmi — the  total  amount  of  which 
makes  a  hundred  fold  greater  national  and  annu« 
ul  loss,  than  all  the  expense  of  agrieultural  pra^ 
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feworvhipt,  and  of  trery  other  means  lor  iiwtnie- 
tion  that  I  shall  advocate." 

Though  fully  maintaining  the  foregoing  views 
as  to  the  general  advantages  of  an  agricultural 
professorship,  still  it  is  proper  to  state  an  important 
objection  to  such  an  institution  being  among  the 
sarlieMt  meRsures  of  aid  to  be  adopted  by  the 
state.  In  the  present  very  defective  state  of  ag- 
riculture in  Virginia,  there  is  probably  hot  a  single 
individoal  who  is  qualified  to  fill  such  a  professor- 
ship with  credit  and  usefulness.  Verv  little  of 
acientific  agriculture  is  known— and  the  nest  prac- 
ticai  farmers,  even  if  they  were  well  quali6ed  by 
their  seientific  attainments,  are  too  fully  and  pit>fit- 
ably  engaged  on  their  own  farms  to  accept  such  a 
post  It  could  not  possibly  be  well  filled  at  pre* 
sent;  and  therefore  this  benefit  to  affriculture,  great 
and  valuabl*  as  it  would  be  under  dilferent  circum- 
atanees,  should  not  be  attempted  until  other,  and 
mora  available  and  sure  means,  had  been  permit- 
tad  to  operate* 

JSmnrvmnial  Farmsj  or  jfraetieal  Schools,  far 
iXperimenUd  agricuiture. 

''Experimental  farms,  under  proper  direction, 
would  also  serve  a  most  valuable  purpose  for  in- 
isreasing  general  agricultural  Information.  But  it 
woold  be  a  mistake,  fatal  to  the  object  in  view,  if 
such  establishments  were  expected  to  present  a 
system  of  pattern  hosbandry,  or  even  to  yield  any 
dear  pecuniary  profit  whatever.  Such  expecta- 
tions would  necessarily  be  disappointed— and  thus 
wooid  east  discredit  on  the  whole  plan.  Kxperi- 
ments,  if  judiciously  conducted,  and  accuraiely  re- 
ported, would  be  more  efiectual  than  any  other 
means  for  conveying  valuable  information  to  the 
agrioultuml  community.  They  cannot  be  made 
extensively  by  private  individuals — for  the  plain 
reason  that  they  require  too  much  expense  of  time, 
labor,  and,  monev,  and,  in  general,  are  attended 
wrth  loss,  even  wnen  the  results  are  most  valuaUe 
fbr  the  information  thejr  give.  A  farmer  might  lose 
9100  by  making  a  series  of  experiments,  of  which 
the  resolte  miglit  yet  be  worth  9100,000  to  the 
£omnaiiity  at  lai^ge.  Hence,  it  Is  in  vain  to  hope 
fbr  such  proceedings,  unless  induced  and  supported 
by  the  fonds  of  tM  community ;  and  it  is  mlish 
to  count  on  deriving  direet  and  immediate  profit 
from  experiments,  whether  condilcM  by  public 
bodies  or  private  individuals.  Yet  this  foolish 
expectation  is  very  general— or  at  least  it  is  eom- 
Riorily  deemed  Sufficient  ground  to  condemn  and 
Wdicole  any  experiments  as  worthless,  if  their  ini- 
loediats  result  is  loss  to  the  inquiring  and  public- 
^arited  individual  who  institute  them.  Yet  tvho 
ever  eoanted  on  deriving  direct  petMintary  profit 
froas  any  coarse  of  experiments  m  chemistry  or 
natural  philosophy  1  And  without  many  such 
imstly  and  losing  experiments,  the  world  would 
tiot  have  obrain»i  the  benefits  of  ttie  steam  en- 
gine, of  tfae  machinery  for  spinning  and  weaving 
cotton,  the  modern  nrocesses  of  bleaching  and 
eoloHtig)  and  hundreds  of  other  improvements  In 
the  arts.  If  judged  by  the  test  of  profit,  as  usu- 
ally a^ied  to  agricultural  experiments,  Watt  and 
Fulton,  and  Arkwrigiit,  would  have  been  pro- 
nounced mere  fianciful  schemers,  if  not  fools,  not 
only  because  of  the  expense  of  their  experiments, 
but  perhaps  because  neither  of  them  could  bring 
into  operation  the  mechancal  skill,  and  habits  of 


business,  necessarv  to  the  hiffhest  perfection  and 
greatest  profit  of  their  splendid  discoveries." 

In  the  introduction  to  these  numbers,  there  was 
presented,  as  a  general  illustration  of  legislaiive 
action  and  nid  to  a^icuhure,  the  manner  in  which 
new  praetices  could  be  profitably  tried  and  taught. 
The  operation  there  described,  as  to  silk  culture, 
would  belong  to  the  department  now  under  con- 
sideration ;  and  it  would  be  but  one,  (though  now 
a  very  important  one,)  of  the  hundreds  ofcloubc- 
ful  or  untried  subjects  which  might  be  fuUy  and 
correctly  tested,  and  the  value  and  wortbleasnees 
clearly  established  on  an  experimental  fkrm^  so 
as  to  mstruct  thousands  of  the  result,  who,  with- 
out  such  Instrtiction,  would  incur  all  the  kiss,  either 
of  neglecting  to  avail  of  a  profitable  practice,  or 
of  pursuingan  unprofitable  one. 

An  experimental  farm  would  be  an  excelfeot 
precursor  of  an  agricultural  professorship,  and 
would  co-operate  admirably  with  the  profbseor- 
ship,  aRer  one  is  properly  established.  Such  a 
farm  then,  in  addition  to  its  other  more  important 
uses,  would  be  a  great  out-of^oors  laboratory  and 
apparatus  for  illustrating  the  scientific  lectures  of 
the  professor  of  agriculture. 

Though  it  never  should  be  conodered  that  an 
institution  fbr  agricultural  experiments  is  to  be  a 
model  or  pattern  farm  fbr  general  husbandry,  or 
for  any  regular  system  of  operations,  (which  in- 
deed would  be  subversive  of  its  proper  design  and 
greatest  value,)  and  though  loss,  instead  of  profit, 
on  the  whole,  roust  be  caused  by  anv  such  course  of 
experimenting— still  some  particular  and  impor- 
tant experiments  or  new  practices  may  be  fouod 
profitable  from  the  outset,  and  by  their  profits;,  may 
help  to  sustain  the  cost  of  others.  Thus,  if  the 
state,  on  an  experimental  farm,  had  led  and  point- 
ed out  the  way  to  the  great  improvements  which 
have  recendy  been  made  in  lower  Virginia,  by 
the  use  of  marl,  it  may  he  presumed,  that  all  the 
usual  wastefulness  of  public  works  would  not  have 
prevented  that  business  proving  highly  profita- 
4>te  to  the  institution,  in  a  pecuniary  point,  though 
in  an  inferior  degree  to  the  profits  of  private  ad- 
venturers. A  state  institution,  if  exisrinf .  might 
have  inti^uced  this  great  improvement  fifiy  yean 
earlier  than  it  has  been  done  by  indivkiual  exer- 
tion and  risk ;  and  if  such  had  been  the  case,  the 
commonwealth  would  now  be  twice  as  rich 
and  as  populous  as  it  is.  But  without  ooont- 
ing  on  new  experiments  being  profitable  to  the 
insthution,  and  even  if  such  directly  jmifitable 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  were  to  be  alto- 
gether wanting,  still  the  indirect  and  lesolting 
profits  to  the  commonwealth  would  be  sufiicieiit 
to  make  the  most  ample  return  fbr  all  the  cost  and 
loss  incurred. 

<*It  has  often  been  recommended,  and  by  high 
authorities,  thatpatftm  firms  should  also  be  es- 
tablished, to  teach  agriculture  by  eAmple.  This 
we  should  strongly  oppose — and  lor  the  reason  thai, 
frotn  necessity,  what  might  be  nssisd  a  pattern 
farm,  would  pro^e  to  be  any  thing  but  an  exhibi- 
tion of  good  &nd  profitable  husbandry,  instead  of 
attempting  such  an  establishment,  it  would  be 
better  to  make  use  of,  as  an  additional  course  of 
praeiical  instruction,  the  now  existing  farms  of 
many  private  individuals,  which  are  truly  patterns 
of  good  and  profitable  management.  Many  such 
farms  might  be  named,  deBervin|:  the  character,  in 
various  parts  of  Virginia.    It  is  evidemthatoo 
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one  of  them,  even  ifrminaged  in  the  most  perfect 
manner,  accordinor  to  its  location)  and  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  its  proprietor,  could  serve  as  a 
general  pattern  tarra.  But  one,  for  example, 
misrht  exirihit  a  pattern  for elover  fallow  and  wheat 
culture,  on  the  singular  and  valuable  ^*red  land" 
of  the  Souihweitt  Mountain  slopes — another  for 
the  same,  on  the  rich,  flat  loams  of  James  River — 
another  would  show  the  profitable  combination  of 
tillRIBfe  «nd  grazing  west  of  the  Blue  Ridire — ano- 
ther, the  tieet  mode  of  tilling  and  enriching  the 
more  sandy  lands  of  lower  Virginia— and  all 
might  accord  in  some  common  points  of  resem- 
blance, in  addition  to  the  merit  of  excellent  ffene- 
fbI  management.  The  proprietors  of  such  farms 
might  very  properly  be  considered  as  aijv^nct  and 
practical  prqfessorn  of  agriculture  ;  and  would 
render  important  services  as  such,  by  each  receiv- 
ing in  turn,  as  pupils,  two  or  three  of  the  young 
men  who  had  previously  passed  through  the 
course  of  theoretical  instruction.  On  these  farms, 
and  under  such  instructions,  a  young  man  could 
learn  more  of  practical  and  profitable  agriculture 
in  a  few  months,  than  iix>m  his  own  solitary  and 
unassisted  efforts  on  his  own  farm,  continued 
throughout  a  long  life." 


From  the  Gardenert  M aguine. 
ORANGE  GROTE8  OF  FLORIDA. 

By  Alexander  Gordon. 

The  following  remarks  are  the  result  of  obser- 
vations made  during  an  extensive  and  varied  tour, 
(just  terminated,)  over  an  extent  of  several  thou- 
sand miles,  in  prosecuting  which  I  have  seen 
much  which  I  consider  both  instructive  and  inte- 
resting. For  the  present  I  purpose  confining  my- 
Belf  to  a  few  brief  observations  on  the  state  of  the 
orange  groves,  &c,  at  the  city  of  St.  Augustine, 
E.  F. 

You,  of  course,  are  aware,  St.  Augustine  is 
one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  very  oldest  cftv  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  has  long 
been  a  place  of  great  resort  for  invalids  afflicted  by 
the  pulmonary  and  bronchial  complaints.  I  had 
visited  this  city  in  1831,  and  I  confess  I  was  in 
perfect  raptures  with  its  diversified  beauties,  but 
particularly  with  its  orange  groves.  It  then  ap- 
peared like  a  rustic  village,  the  white  houses  peer- 
ing from  amonff  groves  of  this  delightful  fi^it 
which  grew  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  The  clus- 
tered boughs  covert  with  their  golden  produce, 
irielding  a  rich  harvest  to  the  owners,  and  afford- 
ing a  delightful  shade  to  the  fbreigii  invalid,  when 
he  cooled  his  fevered  hmbs  and  imbibed  health 
from  the  perfumed  atmosphere.  While  the  ear 
wBB  gratified  and  the  feelings  soothed  by  the  va- 
rious notes  of  that  delightful  songstress  the  mock- 
ing bird  which  found  a  ready  shelter  amid  their 
verdant  foliage.  But,  alas!  on  my  visit  the  past 
spring,  in  vain  did  I  took  tor  those  rural  bowers, 
?o  gratifying  to  the  eye  and  invigorating  to  the 
syfsttem.  Not  a  single  tree  of  any  magnitude  to 
indiraiQ  its  former  grandeur.  The  imagination 
could  scarcely  conceive  such  a  perfect  metamor- 
phosis. For  a  long  period  of  years,  the  orange  had 
had  flourished  without  interruption  from  frosts  or 
other  casualties.  The  clt^'  of  St.  Augustine  was  pe- 
culiariy  favorable  for  this  semi-tropical  fruit.  The 


soil  is  naturally  sandy,  but  rich  in  calcareous  and 
vegetable  deposits,  copsequently  well  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  the  orange  and  other  horticultu- 
ral pursuits.  When  I  was  there  in  1831  the 
orange  had  become  the  staple  commodity  of  the 
city^s  commerce,  and  subsequently  to  that  time  I 
understood  several  millions  had  annually  been 
exported.  Numerous  groves  of  young  trees  were 
planted,  and  810,000  had  been  refused  for  a 
grove  consisting  of  only  2  or  3  acres.  Extensive 
nurseries  could  scarcely  supply  the  demand  for 
young  trees.  A  vast  and  lucrative  field  opened  to 
the  enterprising  horticulturist.  On  the  native 
orange  were  engrafted  the  choicest  varieties  of 
other  climates  with  the  most  perfect  success.  Pros- 
pects of  immense  wealth  seemed  beyond  a  doubt, 
but 

"  There  came  a  frost— a  withering  frost." 

During  the  month  of  February,  1836,  East 
Florida  was  visited  by  a  severe  frost,  much  more 
severe  than  any  before  experienced.  A  cutting 
N.  W.  wind  which  blew  ten  days  in  succession, 
but  more  violent  for  about  three  days.  During  this 
period  the  mercury  sank  7  degrees  below  zero. 
The  St.  John's  river  was  frozen  several  rods  Irom 
the  shore,  and  afforded  the  astonished  inhabitants 
a  spectacle  as  new  as  it  was  distressing.  The 
orange,  the  fig,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  were 
killed  to  the  ground ;  many  of  them  'were  com- 
pletely annihilated;  but  a  considerable  number 
have  started  again  from  the  roots.  The  wild 
groves  in  Florida  suffered  equally  with  those  cul- 
tivated, at  all  events  as  far  south  as  Lake  George, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  thus  deprived  at  one  fell 
swoop  of  their  only  resource.  But  on  my  visit, 
in  the  month  of  April  last,  1  was  happy  to  find 
thd  inhabitants  were  not  totally  discouraged,  for 
there  are  many  thousands  of  voung  trees  now 
ready  for  planting  out,  and  in  a  few  more  years,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  St.  Augustine  will  again  exhibit  its 
wonted  appearance.  The  oranges  grown  here 
were  considered  decidedly  supenor  to  those  im- 
ported from  the  West  Indies,  and  as  so  long  a  pe- 
riod has  elapsed  since  they  experienced  so  calami- 
tous a  visitation,  (I  believe  not  since  1775 — 0,)  it 
certainly  is  worth  while  to  persevere. 


CLIMATE    OF   LOUISfAlVA. 

The  Natchez  Free  Trader  is  publishing  a  lec- 
ture delivered  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Gartwright  heibre 
the  Mississippi  Lyceum.  This  lecture  is  much  in 
favor  of  the  climate  of  Ijouisiana.  Speaking  of 
the  parishes  south  of  the  30th  degree  of  north  la- 
titude, it  says : 

*<  In  1880,  they  contained  88  persons  over  100 
years  of  age,  whereas  the  whole  of  the  New  £ng«- 
land  States,  with  a  population  of  1,954,704,  in- 
cluding upwards  of  20,000  negroes,  only  contained 
35  persons  over  100  years  of  age.  France,  with 
36,000,000  inhabitants,  onl^  contained  587  persona 
over  100  years  of  age.  ff'^  France  were  as  favor- 
able to  Ionge\nty  as  the  land  of  the  Jussieua 
Grandiflora,  it  ought  to  contain  upwturds  of  16^009 
individuals  over  ItX)  years  of  age. 

**  The  persons  who  die  in  the  northern  stales, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  by  consumption,  typhus  and 
inflammatory  complaints,  are  about  equal,  or  even 
exceed  the  number  which  die  in  the  south  of  ma- 
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larious  diseases,  fiut  the  region  of  the  country 
in  which  the  JussieuaGrondiflora  flourishes,  is, 
from  its  mild  climate,  comparatively  exempt  from 
consumption,  typhus  and  inflammatory  aflcctions ; 
and  by  reason  of  the  anti-malarious  propertied!  of 
the  plant,  it  is  sinj^larly  exempted  from  all  that 
tribe  of  diseases  which  are  produced  by  marsh 
miasmata,  or  by  the  unwholesome  air  of  swamps 
called  malaria.'  The  plant,  it  would  seem,  coa« 
verts  into  its  own  nutriment  those  very  impurities 
of  stagnant  water  which  in  other  situations  load 
the  atmosphere,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
with  noxious  eflluvia." 

[The  rare  quality  attributed  above  to  the  Jus- 
sieua  Grandiflora  is  sufliciently  valuable  and  im- 
portant, as  well  as  strange,  to  deserve  being  more 
fully  stated  and  explained.  We  confess  our  en- 
tire  ignorance  on  the  subject,  and  will  be  glad  to 
receive,  from  any  belter  informed  source,  a  full  ac- 
count of  this  remarkable  plant,  the  effects  which 
it  is  supposed,  or  known,  to  produce,  and  to  what 
distance,  northward,  its  growth  and  operation  may 
be  extended. — £d.  Far.  Reg.] 


From  the  Soodieni  Agriettltartst 

■BCRST  FOR  MAKING  NEW  [aND  EXCELLENT] 

WINE. 

[An  esteemed  friend  handed  us  the  subjoined 
documentary  evidence,  in  support  of  the  preten- 
sions of  Mr.  Da  Costa,  to  the  possession  of  a  se- 
cret for  making  ''new  wine  in  six  days,"  and  for 
converting  "most  inferior"  into  the  "  most  ex- 
cellent wmes  in  the  space  of  two  wuksy  The 
flentlemen  subscribing  the  certificate  fumiehed 
Mr.  Da  Costa,  have  not  said  they  all  saw  the 
process  of  making  new  wine  in  six  days,  and 
improving  most  inferior  wines  in  two  weeks, 
but  as  their  respectability  forbids  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  their  countenancing  a  trick  of  this 
or  any  other  kind,  we  must  presume  they 
did  all  see  the  wonder  performed.  Another  rea- 
son for  believeing  they  all  saw  the  grape  convert- 
ed into  excellent  wine  in  one  weekf  and  und rink- 
able,  into  good  wines  in  two  weeks,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  two  of  their  number  have  agreed 
to  pay  FIFTY  DOLLARS  each,  "so  soon  as  he 
(Mr.  Da  Costa)  shall  deliver  Mr.  James  S. 
Guignard  full  and  ample  directions  in  writing, 
showing  clearly  ihe  proper  mode  and  manner  of 
making,  improving,  and  clarifying  of  wines,  as 
it  is  practised  by  him  in  their  presence,"  i.  e.  in 
the  presence  of  James  S.  Guignard,  and  Dr,  Per* 
cival.  The  N.  B.  by  Mr.  Da  Costn,  we  will  be- 
lieve the  ebullition  of  honorable  pride — strong  in 
its  truth.  He  claims  the  "system  as  his  own," 
and  he  has  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  a'  discovery, 
which  must  rank,  ia  point  of  value  and  usefulness, 
among  the  most  important  of  our  times. 

We  commend  Mr.  Da  Costa  to  the  partonage 
of  all  the  Agricultural  Societies  in  our  state. 
Hitherto,  fear  of  the  rot  has  been  a  bar  to  cultiva- 
ting the  grape  upon  a  large  scale.  Mr.  Da  Coeta 
now  offers  a  remedy  for,  or  a  preventive  of,  this 
disease,  and  we  trust  he  will  find  among  us  such 
liberal  patrona^,  as  to  induce  him  to  remain  here. 
He  has  "lost  his  country  and  every  thing  there" 


—cannot  we  make  him  forget  that  IobbI    Letui 

try. 

At  present,  the  merchant  is  the  most  deeply 
interested  in  this  wonder  working*  discovery,  siod 
for  his  especial  benefit,  w«  request  the  editois  of 
our  daily  papers  to  republish  Mr.  Da  Costa^s  fet- 
ter, and  the  documents  inclosed.  Alany  dealers 
have  wines  they  are  almost  ashamed  lo  self,  but 
cannot  aflbrd  to  give  them  away,  or  afford  even, 
the  loss  by  sales  at  auction.  liei  such  purchase 
the  secret;  it  is  worth  fifty  dollars,  and,  be  ii  re- 
membered, it  will,  unlike  aoy  other  tax,  be  bcu 
once  paid. 

If  Mr.  Da  Costa's  sj^tem   promises  to  pfevent 
rotting  of  the  grape,  every  vine  ffrowiag  cousiiy 
in  the  worid  is  interrested  in  his  disGovefy ;  aod  at 
he  is  with  us,  he  should  be   aided  and  eoooaragfd 
in  his  experiments — if  experiments  they  are ;  if 
they  are  not,  and  his  offers  are  based  upon  ei- 
tabiished  facts,  he  should  be  kept  anHH^  us  at 
almost  aoy  cost.    The  late  Mr.  UerbeoioQt,  ot 
Columbia,  proved  to  the  conviction  of  the  ncKt 
sceptical,  that  the  grape    can  be   caJtivaied  to 
greater  advantage  than  cotion   of  any  name,  or 
staple.     The  finends  of  our  country  geoer^iy, 
and  of  economy  and  temperance  especiaUy,  shouiJ 
zealously  encourage  every  effort  to  make  the  cul- 
ture of  the  vine  one  of  our  ordinary  puisoits. 


Colvmbis  S.  C,  ISlfa  Octoker,  ISS. 

My  much  esteemed  Sir, — Permit  iz)e  to  take  the 
liberty  to  address  myself  to  you  on  this  occasion,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  yoa  acquainted  with  my  art 
of  preparing  wines  and  vines;  because  you  and 
your  friends  may  have  want  of  me  in  your  city.  lo 
such  case,  if  you  could  assure  to  me  a  good  por- 
tion of  bad  wine,  wine  of  the  most  infenor  quali- 
fy} ^od  for  nothing;  wine  with  bad  taste  and  bad 
smell,  almost  vinegar;  I  can  make  it  become  ex- 
cellent wine  in  the  space  of  two  weeks  only.  It  if 
a  fact ;  and  the  documents  that  1  have  the  hoooyr 
to  inclose  within,  will  prove  to  yoo  my  assertka. 
Please  excuse  me  the  liberty  I  take.  Should  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  your  answer,  I  will'  be 
ready  to  go  to  your  city  in  the  month  of  Deoeai- 
ber  next.     Yours,  truly  and  respectfully, 

CoRBfiA  Da.  Cosza. 

To  J.  R.  Valk,  Esq. 


We,  the  undersigned,  having  seen  and  tasted 
the  new  wine  made  in  six  days,  by  Mr.  Conea 
Da  Costa,  and  also,  the  very  tn^erior  wines  im- 
proved by  him  in  two  weeks — take  pleasure  to  de- 
clare and  certify,  that  the  system  of  Mr.  Da  Costa 
is  entirely  commendable,  as  it  is  certainly  the  bat 
American  wine  we  have  seen,  both  /or  quality 
and  flavor,  as  well  as  expedition.  In  the  space  of 
one  week  from  the  gathering  of  the  grapes,  every 
vine  planter  may  have  excellent  wine  r^y  for 
sale ;  and  the  mcst  inferior  toimscAn  be  made  in- 
to the  most  exceUerU  toines  in  the  space  of  hro 
weeks,  when  prepared  by  the  system  of  Mr.  Conea 
Da  Costa. 

Mr.  Correa  Da  Costa  also  informs  us  that  his 
art  extends  to  the  planting,  rearing,  trimmings 
grafting,  inoculating,  and  cultivating  the  vines— 
and  he  is  of  opinion  that  a  vineyard  attended  to  mi- 
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der  his  managementi  will  be  free  from  that  de- 
structive raalady,  the  rut,  which  has  so  often  blast- 
ed the  fairest  prospects. 

Columlna  S.  a  Oct.  5th,  1838. 
Fames  S.  Gui^rnard,        Owen  JMcKieraanj 
Vlexander  Herbemont,    Col.  McCord, 
Or.  Percival,  I.  D,  Mordecai, 

Dr.  Wells,  Robt.  Mayrant, 

Dr.  Marks,  John  Nuffer, 

Dr.  Fitch,  Mai.  Thos.  Taylor, 

J.  W.  Daniel,  A.S.Johnson, 

Sidney  Crane,  Major  Starke, 

W.  B.  Thomas,  Dr.  John  Wallace, 

Cinsler,  McGregor  &  Co.  Col.  W.  Hampton. 
V.  L.  Kline,  Dr.  J.  G.  Guignard, 

'.  W.  Knapp,  Benjamin  Tradeweil, 

lug.  W.  Eaton,  Dr.  E.  W.  Fisher, 

^r.  Gibbes,  Dr.  John  Fisher, 

^amcs  L.  Clark|  E.  Friday. 

>oI.  Preston, 

Colombia,  Oct,  8, 1838. 

From  the  specimens  exhibited  by  Mr.  Correa 
Da  Costa,  of  his  improvements  of  bad  and  inferior 
vines,  we  deem  that  much  benefit  will  result  to 
he  wine  makers  and  vine  growers  of  this  state, 
>y  obtaining  his  art  of  so  doin^.  We  do,  there- 
9 re,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  valuabU  se- 
ret,  promise  to  pay  to  him  the  sums  opposite  to 
»ur  respective  names,  so  soon  as  he  shall  deliver  to 
dr.  James  S.  Guignard  full  and  ample  directions 
n  writing,  showing  clearly  the  proper  mode  and 
oanner  of  making,  improving,  and  clarifying  of 
/Ines,  as  it  ispractised  by  him  m  our  presence.  And 
hould  any  or  us  wish  to  have  our  wines  improved, 
ire  are  not  to  pay  to  him  more  than  twenty-five 
ents  per  gallon,  exclusive  of  ingredients,  and 
yhich  secret  we  are  to  keep  to  oursdves. 
James  S.  Guignard,  850 

Dr.  Percival,  $60 

N.  B.  A  good  impostor  may  deceive  a  half  do- 
en  fools  in  a  large  place,  but  the  "jfrnerican 
yine,''*  afler  having  been  improved  by  m^  own 
lands,  according  to  my  oum  system,  and  in  the 
resence  of  Major  Guignard,  cannot  deceive  thirty- 
ne  respectable  gentlemen  in  Columbia.  Every 
erson  that  has  compared  the  samples  of  the  in- 
srior  wine  with  the  same  wine  improved  by  me 
1  two  weeks,  has  expressed  his  amazement  for 
uch  wonder.  It  is  a  fact,  it  is  not  a  trick.  My 
nproved  wine  is  i$nmortal;  keeps  for  ever,  and 
very  day  becomes  better.  With  regard  to  mv 
eto  wine  made  in  six  days,  I  think  it  is  a  enough 
)  be  mentioned,  to  be  declared  a  wonder.  Both 
rines  have  been  seen  and  tasted  by  a  respectable 
ommunity  of  this  town,  and  I  have  the  glory  to 
ffer  my  services  to  Columbia  with  my  system  of 
reparing  wines  and  vines-^B.  good  source  of 
peculation  and  profit.  I  have  trusted  my  secret 
0  Major  Guignard,  and  as  he  has  seen  every 
tiing  that  I  have  made,  to  him  I  refer  those  that 
ay  with  the  incredulous  disciple,'^  it  is  necessary 
3  see  for  to  believe  it."  The  fact  is  that  it  is  the 
rue  transubstantiation  of  the  wine.  The  know- 
sdge  of  this  united  system  is  absolutely  necessary 
o  all  vine  growers  and  wine  merchants.  Wine, 
^orse  than  vinegar,  that  has  been  sold  at  12  cents 
ter  gallon,  is  now  excellent  wine  ;  vineyards  which 
lave  produced  oniy  rotten  grapes,  will,  in  the  fu- 
iire,  produce  excellent  crops  of  aromatks  juice  for 
making  Jlmeriam  wine,  in  order  to  rival  the  best 


improved  wines  imported  from  Europe.  The  new 
wine  made  in  six  days,  requires  the  expense  of 
four  dollars  only,  in  iaeh  120  gaUoTis  of  juice. 

Messrs.  Abram  Geiger,  has  about  60  acres  of 
land  planted  with  vines;  Herbemont  40  acres; 
Guignard  12 ;  Neufier  10 ;  and  perhaps  10  acre» 
more  belonging  to  Dr.  Percival,  Dr.  Marks,  J.  L. 
Clark,  D.  Ewart  and  L.  Sherman:  all  these  vine^ 
yards  cultivated  as  they  ought  to  be  would  yield  ar 
profit  exceedingly  superior  to  a  plantation  of  cot- 
ton of  the  same  extent. 

Having  unfortunately  lost  my  country  and  every 
thing  there,  however,  I  can  manage  the  sword  and 
the  plough  alike.  In  the  four  years  of  my  emigra- 
tion, I  have  travelled  throughout  all  Europe:  I  have 
visited  the  capitals  of  all  nations  ;  and  I  can  de^ 
dare  better  that  any  body  else,  that  Guiirnard 
wine,  Richland  wine,  Amaranth  wine,  and  Costa 
Madeira,  can  be  transported  to  Europe,  and  be 
presented  at  the  best  tables,  because  they  are,  if 
not  superior,  at  least  equal  to  the  best  wines  made 
amdprepartd  in  Madeira,  France  and  Spain. 

All  these  wines  are  now  ready  for  sale,  at  Mr. 
Sidney  Crane's,  at  $1  per  bottle. 

Persons  wishing  to  have  for  themselves  the  se- 
cret of  making  new  wine  in  six  days  (which,  of 
course,  is  a  great  acquisition  for  the  next  vintage) 
and  also  the  secret  of  improving  bad  wines  in  twe 
weeks,  are  invited  to  call  at  Mr.  Guignard's  ofiice 
at  the  Court  house,  where  the  list  ol  subcribera  is 
open  for  that  purpose. 

CoRREA  Da  Costa. 


CURIO  US     EXTRACTS     FROM     THE     ANCIBRT 
LAWS  OF  VIRGINIA. 

(Contimied  from  No.  9.) 

The  next  enactment  (of  1645)  which  will  be 

presented  was  an  important  measure  of  reform, 

and  a  considerable  approach  made  towards  the 

better  security  of  popular  rights. 

'^Whereas  the  anncient  and  vsual  taxing  of  all 
people  of  this  collony  by  the  pole,  equally,  hath 
been  found  inconvenient  and  is  become  insup- 
portable for  the  poorer  sorte  to  beare.  This  Assem- 
bly haveinff  taken  it  into  considerations  have  for 
their  relieie  hereafter  thought  fitt  to  alter  the 
same:  Be  it  therefore  enacted.  That  all  publique 
leavies  and  county  leavies  be  raised  by  equall  pro- 
portions out  of  the  visible  estates  in  the  collony, 
The  conformity  of  the  proportions  to  be  as  Ibllow- 
eth,  (vizt.) 

One  hundred  acres  of  land  at  04  lb.  tobacso. 

One  cow,  3  years  old  at       -  04 

Horses,  mares  and  geldings  at  33  a  peece. 

A  breeding  sheep  att  -        -  04 

A  breeding  goate  at    -        -  02 

A  tithable  person  at    -        -  20" 

— Statutes  at  Large,  p.  305,  vol.  I. 

At  the  same  session,  the  lawful  money  of  Vir- 
ginia was  changed  from  tobacco  to  coin.  The 
first  part  of  the  act  is  as  follows : 

<*The  Governor,  Council  and  Burgesses  of  this 
present  Grand  Assembly  having  maturely  weigh- 
ed and  considered  how  advantageous  a  quome 
current  would  be  to  this  collony,  and  the  great 
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^anto  and  miseries  which  do  daily  happen  vnto  it 
K>y  the  sole  dependency  vpon  tob^o.  have  at  len^h 
resolved  and  enacted,  and  be  it  by  ihe  authoricie 
albreeaid  enacied  ae  ihe  onely  way  to  procure  t!ie 
aaid  quoine  and  prevejit  the  further  miseriea,  That 
all  peeces  of  eight  in  Spanish  money  be  valued 
and  taken  in  payment,  alt  the  rate  of  sixe  shil- 
lings and  all  other  Spanish  silver  quoines  propor- 
lionably  which  shall  be  brought  into  the  coUony: 
And  whereas  it  is  conceived  that  the  said  quoine 
wilt  not  continue  with  vs  vnless  we  have  a  leger 
quoine,  Therefore  serious  consideration  had  of  the 
many  wayes  tending  to  that  effect,  It  was  at 
length  generally  allowed,  That  a  quoine  of  copper 
would  be  the  most  beneficial  to,  and  with  most 
ease  procured  by  the  collony,  And  that  aOer  pro- 
clamation made  by  the  Govemour  and  Council 
that  all  person  or  persons  within  this  collony  whe- 
ther merchants  or  others  do  desist  or  leave  off 
tradeing  for  tob'o.  vpon  the  penaitie  and  forfeiture 
of  the  thing  so  bought  or  sold,  The  one  ra^etie 
whereof  shall  be  and  come  to  the  informer,  and 
the  other  to  the  benefit  of  the  state." — p.  808. 

In  1647  the  former  law  compelling  the  plaotiog 
of  two  acres  of  corn  per  head,  being  found  insuf- 
ficient, was  again  strengthened  by  additional 
guards  and  penalties. 

The  next  act  prohibits  the  exportation  of  com, 

and  limits  the  price  of  all  sold  m  the  colony.  Such 

restrictions  would  necessarily  operate  to  discourage 

the  production,  more  than  could  be  counteracted  by 

all  the  enactments  to  compel  planting. 

"Whereas  the  great  scarcity  of  come  is  like  to 
produce  much  want  and  misery  to  divere  of  the 
inhabitants,  vnles  timely  prevention  be  made  by 

Erohibiting  of  exportation  of  come,  and  against 
oarding  and  ingrossinge  thereof,  to  the  intent  to 
exact  vpon  theire  poore  neighbours  by  extream 
and  vnreasonable  rates  to  tne  vtter  vndoing  of 
i¥hole  ffamllies:  Bee  it  therefore  enacted  by  this 
Grand  Assembly  that  no  person  for  this  ensueing 
yeer  shall  exporte  any  manner  oC  English  or  In- 
dian graine  or  corne  out  of  the  ly mitts  of  the  col- 
lony, in  which  act  all  strangers  as  well  as  inhabi- 
tants are  included;  Add  for  preventing  of  all 
hoarding  and  ingrossing  of  corne,  It  is  alone  en- 
acted. That  noe  person  or  persons  whatsoever 
shall  sell,  bar£raine,  barter  or  exchange  any  Indian 
corne  either  directly  or  indirectly  above  the  rate  or 
valew  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  per  bar- 
rail,  vpon  the  penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds  of 
tob^o.  for  every  barrell  of  corne  that  shall  be  ex- 
ported as  aforesaid.  The  moyetie  of  which  fine 
and  forfeiture  shall  be  and  come  to  the  King's  Ma- 
jestie  and  the  other  halfe  to  the  informer."— p.  347. 

The  taking  of  fees  by  attorneys,  and  the  pro- 
fession itself,  were  not  put  down  by  the  former 
act  I  and  therefore  the  following  was  added : 

<*  It  is  thought  fitt  that  vnto  the  act  forbidding 
mercenary  attorneys,*^  It  bee  added  that  they  shall 
not  take  any  recompence  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. And  that  it  be  further  enacted.  That  in 
case  the  courts  shall  perceive  that  in  any  case 
either  nit.  or  defendant  by  his  weakeness  shall  be 
like  to  loose  his  cause,  that  they  therase'ves  may 
either  open  the  cause  in  such  case  of  weakness  or 

•  Act  VII  of  Nov.  1645. 


jsliall  appoint  some  fitt  man  out  of  the  people  to 
plead  the  cause,  and  aHo  v  him  satiafediso  reqiB- 
site,  and  not  to  allow  any  other  at toroeys  in  pri- 
vate causes  betwixt  man  and  mmn  in  ibe  cqeq- 
try  ."—p.  349. 

In  the  same  year,  (1647,)  was  rerived  a  fbnner 
act,  forbidding  the  leg^  recovery  of  any  "  wioc 
or  strong  water  debts." 

At  the  session  of  1656,  effbrta  to  ea<xKirage 
silk  culture  by  law,  which  bad  been  ao  early 
adopted  as  the  policy  of  the  ^vernment,  were 
again  made,  by  the  folio win|^  aets. 

<< Whereas  by  experience  aUke  will  be  the  cot 
profitable  commodilie  for  the  ccHiniry  (if  wrK 
managed)  and  as  the  greatest  oonduceneotlkfr- 
vnto  required,  ie  provision  of  Mullfacrry  tiees,  Bt 
it  enacted  and  confirmed  by  this  preteni  Grmi 
Assembly  that  everie  proprietor  of  ULod  withio  tbe 
collony  of  Virginia  shall  for  everie  one  hoadfcd 
acres  of  land  holden  in  ffise,  |>lant  vpon  ttie  asul 
land  tenn  muUberry  trees,  at  twelve  looie  distaoce 
each  4pom  other,  and  secure  them  by  weedior, 
and  a  sofficient  ffenoe,  from  cattell,  hf^seis  &<^ 
between  this  and  the  last  of  DeeeiiAier,  1658,  aad 
for  everie  tree  that  shall  be  wanting,  or  vntcoded 
in  manner  aforesaid  of  the  said  propoftion  at  ti» 
said  last  of  December,  1656,  he  the  said  proprK- 
tor  that  shall  be  aoe  delinquent  «haii  pay  icbk 
pounds  of  tobacco,"  &c. — p.  490. 

''That  Geoi^  the  Armenian  for  his  encooraoe- 
ment  in  the  trade  of  silke  and  to  stay  in  thecooiitiy 
to  follow  the  same  have  four  thousand  pounds  pC 
tobacco  allowed  him  by  the  Assembly."— p.  435. 

At  the  next  seseion  (1667—8)  the  fbOowioga^ 
ditional  regulations  were  enacted,  to  eDCoarage 
silk  and  other  phxiucts. 

"For  the  better  encoufa^Feoient  of  the  iobabi- 
tants  for  the  makeing  of  staple  commodes  in  thir 
oollonie,  Bee  it  enacied  by  Ais present  GmdA- 
sembly  that  what  person  or  peraoaa  eoeversball  it 
any  time  hereaAer  .make  in  thk  coMonie  eo  latidi 
silke,  flax,  hopps  or  any  other  staple  eoniodiiie 
(except  tobacco)  as  is  worth  two  hondved  poindi 
sterling,  or  English  wheateto  the  value  offiie 
hundred  pounds  sterling  in  one  yeare  and  exporte 
the  same  or  cause  the  eame  to  be  expoitcd,  or 
shall  first  make  two  tunne  of  wine  raized  oat  of  a 
vineyard  made  in  this  coKonie  chall  have  ^vra 
him  by  this  countrey  for  an  encooragemeit  tei 
thousand  pounds  of  Virginia  tobacco. 

Wheate  valued  at  five  shillinga  per  Invhefl^ 
Sitke  at  twenty  shillings  per  pound, 
fflax  at  six  pence  per  pound* 
Hopps  at  twenty  shillvnirs  per  bundled. 
What  other  staple  comodities  shall  be  raised  to 
be  valued  by  the  Assembly.'^— p.  469. 

At  the  same  session,  th^  following  act  wat 


"  Whereas  it  Is  generally  supposed.  That  rbf 
makeing  of  silk  will  much  conduce  to  the  good 
of  this  collony,  Bee  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  ss- 
thoritie  aforesaid  that  what  person  soever  shali 
first  make  one  hundred  pounds  of  wound  sifke  in 
ono  yeare  within  this  collony  ahail  for  his  so  do^ 
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in^  be  paid  ffive  thousand  poundR  of  tobacco  out 
of  the  publique  levie." — p*  487. 

The  exportation  of  htdesy' iron  and  wool,  was 
forbidden  under  heavy  penalties  at  this  session. 
The  exportation  of  mares  and  sheep  had  been 
forbidden  some  time  previous.  It  is  surprising 
how  long  a  time  was  required,  and  through  what 
a  course  of  loss  and  injurious  experiments,  for  our 
ancestors,  and  the  rest  of  the  World,  to  learn  the 
truth  ofthe  simple  maxim  ofpoiiiical  economy,  that 
to  encourage  the  production  of  commodities,  it  is 
best  not  to  restrict  their  sale,  or  circumscribe  their 
market. 

Two  more  silk  laws  were  passed  at  the  session 
of  1658^9. 

"  Whereas  the  act  for  mulberrie  frees  seemes 
rather  troublesome  and  burthensome  then  any 
wales  advantageous  to  the  country,  A  ts  hereHy 
sruideJ,  That  the  said  act  for  ptantinif  mulberrie 
trees  shall  be  repealed  and  made  void.'' — p.  620. 

'<  For  incouniffement  to  the  makeing  of  silke, 
ft  is  enacted,  That  whosoever  shall  tnake  ffiftie 
pound  of  Vound  silke  shall  receive  from  the  pub- 
lique as  a  reward  of  his  ditliirence  tenn  thousand 
pounds  of  tobacco,  Provided  he  prove  it  to  be  ail 
of  his  owne  makeing." — p.  621. 

Additional  penalties  were  imposed  at  this  session 
to  prevent  the  "  ground-leaves  "  of  tobacco  being 
sold.  The  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  hides 
and  old  iron  was  repealed. 

The  preamble,,  or  recital  of  reasons,  for  the 
*^  Act  for  suppressing  Quakers,"  passed  1659 — 60; 
is  curious,  and  characteristic  of  the  age. 

**  Whereas  there  is  an  vnrcnponable  and  turbu- 
lent sort  of  people,  comonly  called  Quakers,  who 
contrary  to  the  Infv  do  dayly  gather  together  vnto 
them  vnlaw'li  Assemblies  and  congregations  of 
people  teaching  and  publishing,  liefl,  miracles, 
fa^8e  visions,  prophecies  and  doctrines,  which 
have  influence  vpon  the  comunities  of  men  both 
scclesiasticall  and  civil  endeavouring  and  attemp- 
ing  thereby  to  destroy  religion,  lawes,  comunities 
ind  all  bonds  of  civil  societie,  leaveins?  it  arbitrn- 
ie  to  everie  vaine  and  vitious person  wheiher  men 
ihall  be  sale,  lawes  established,  offenders  punish- 
sJ,  and  Governours  rule,  hereby  diFturbinir  the 
)ublique  peace  and  jnpt  interest,  to  prevent  and 
•estraine  which  miscfiief,  It  is  enacied^'*'*  &c. — 
).  532. 

The  following  brief  entries  are  some  of  the 

^  JBxtracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 

he    Governor  and  Council  of  Virginia, "  at  an 

earlier  time  of  the  colony. 

«/)a.  16/^  1631. 

Because  Edw.  Grymes  lay  with  Alice  West 
ic  gives  security  not  to  marry  any  woman  till 
urther  order  from  the  Governoor  and  Council. 

Mardi  25<^,  1630.  Tho:  Tindall  to  be  pillory'd 
{  hours  for  giving  my  L'd.  Baltimore  the  lye  & 
hreatning  to  knock  him  down. 

6th  %br,  1631.    The  first  informer  of  any  slan- 

lerous  reports  of  Govemonr  or  Council  were  to 

lave  the  fine ;  this  day  one  was  whipt  and  lost  fais 

ine  for  concealing  scch  a  slander." — p.  551—2. 

Vol.  VL-90 


«1  Fth.  1632.  Two  maids  ^t  with  child  at 
sea,  ordered  to  be  sent  back  again." — p.  552. 

'^Stephen  Reekes  put  in  pilTory  2  hours  wkb  r 
paper  on  his  head  expressing  his  ofience,  fined 
£50  steHing  and  imprisoned  during  pleasure  for 
saying  that  his  majesty  was  at  eonf^ion  with 
the  L'd.  of  Canterbury. 

Robert  Sweet  to  do  penance  in  church  accord- 
ing to  laws  of  £ngland,  for  getting  a  negroe  wo- 
man with  child  and  the  woman  whipt." — p^  &S3L 

At  the  session  of  1660,  the  first  after  the  re- 
storation of  the  royal  authority,  under  Chariea  11, 
among  a  medley  of  nnmerotis  orders  of  ther 
"  Grand  Assemblie  "  are  the  following : 

• 

"Ordered  that  by  reason  of  the  vnconcionable 
rates,  smiths  do  exact  on  the  inhabitants  of  thi« 
countrey  for  theire  worke,  that  the  countie  court* 
have  power  to  regulate  their  accompts."— ^p.  11. 

"Ordered  that  the  horse  way  over  Powatan 
swamp  to  James-Cittie  be  at  Mr.  Hunts  mill  and 
that  he  be  allowed  out  ofthe  levie  next  yeare  ffive 
thousand,  ffive  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  for  re- 
pairing and  maintaining  the  same  for  eight  yeare* 
except  the  county  of  James-Cittie  before  the  tenth 
of  fiebruary  wtll  vndertake  the  same  on  the  same 
learmes."— p.  12. 

The  last  enactment,  huml>le  as  was  ifsobject, 
may  perhaps  bti  considered  as  the  first  step  taken 
by  th^  government  of  Virginia  to  promote  what  in 
these  times  has  been  improperly  termed  'internal 
improvements*' — or,  correctly  speaking,  that  one 
important  branch  of  the  internal  improvement  of 
the  country,  which  is  found  in  the  construction  of 
roads,  canals,  and  other  facilities  for  transportation 
and  trade.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  go- 
vernment would  learn,  and  act  upon,  the  truths 
that  to  increase  the  products  of  the  earth  by  wise 
legislation  is  still  more  necessary  and  profitable' 
than  merely  to  facilitate  their  passage  to  market. 
On  this  head,  our  legislators  of  the  present  day 
might  profit  by  the  example  of  their  less  enlight- 
ened predecessors;  as,  for  example,  in  the  next 
following  order  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the 
first  attempt  to  produce  a  new  and  valuable  com- 
modity. In  this  and  sundry  other  such  efforts, 
our  ancestors  were  right  in  the  principle,  but  their 
measures  for  encouragement  of  production  gene- 
rally failed,  because  the  mode  was  faulty. 

"Ordered  that  Daniel  Dawen  for  his  experiment  , 
of  salte  have  his  charges  defrayed  in  towne  out  of 
the  publique  levie  and  bee  exempted  oat  of  the 
Accomacke  levie  also." — p.  12. 

The  "rights  of  man"  were  not  as  yet  well  un- 
derstood, or  guarded  very  scrupulously.  The  "or- 
dinarie  sort  of  people"  were  not  treated  with  much 
respect  in  those  old  times. 

"Ordered  that  the  honourable  the  govemour 
have  power  to  presse  tenne  men  of  the  ordinarie 
sort  of  people,  allowing  each  man  two  tbonsand 
pounds  of  totiacco  per  annum  for  theire  services 
add  to  employ  them  towaid  the  building  of  a  state* 
house." — p.  18. 
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oT  1660-1. 

"Whereas  ihe  lowe  prices  of  tobacco  will  hard- 
ly eupply  the  ur/^ing  and  pretfioff  necemiiies  of 
toe  innabitants  of  the  country,  and  those  necessi- 
ties by  the  importation*  and  sale  of  superfluous 
eommodities  soe  auffmented  that  very  few  ciin 
with  theire  annuall  labour  defray  their  annuall 
chaige  by  which  meanes  they  are  reduced  to  that 
extremity  thai  not  being  owners  of  their  owne 
oommodit^^  (spent  belbre  made)  they  are  forced  to 
part  with  it  at  what  rigorous  rate  soever  the  ex- 
acting merchant  will  please  to  propose  for  preven- 
tion^ whereof  Bu  iti  enacted  that  noe  strong 
drinke  of  what  sort  soever,  nor  silke  stuffe  in  gar- 
ments or  in  peeces  (except  lor  whoods  and  scad^) 
nor  silver  or  sold  lace  nor  bonelace  of  silke  or 
thread  nor  ribbands  wrought  with  silver  or  gold 
in  them  shall  be  brought  into  this  countrey  to  sell 
after  the  first  of  February  next  under  nenalty  of 
confiscation  of  the  said  goods  by  the  seller  to  the 
flovemor  to  be  exported  and  the  value  thereof  by 
me  buyer  to  that  good  common-wealth  man  that 
•hall  discover  it"— p.  18. 

''Bee  it  enacted  that  the  order  of  the  governor 
and  counoell  imposeing  five  shillings  on  each  bar- 
rell  of  pri vision  exported  be  confirmed  and  conti- 
nue in  force  until  the  end  of  July  next  and  then 
to  expire  and  after  that  the  exportation  to  bee 
fi:ee."— p.  21. 

"Since  flax  seede  cannot  be  proenred  to  sowe  in 
the  time  limited  in  the  act  provideing  for  the 
makeing  of  six  pound  of  yarne  per  poll,  Bee  Ut 
enaded  that  the  time  of  putting  the  said  act  in 
execution  be  prolonged  untill  the  first  oi'  march 
1662  and  that  afterwards  it  be  strictly  observed." 
—p.  26. 

The  last  act  of  this  session  was  to  revive  the 
act  for  planting  mulberry  trees,  (copied  above,) 
which  had  been  repealed  by  the  act  of  1668-9. 

At  the  session  of  1661-2,  another  act  was  pass- 
ed ofiering  rewards  for  killing  wolves,  which, 
as  the  preamble  recites,  was  necessary  because 
''great  complaint  is  made  of  the  frequent  and 
many  injuryes  done  by  wolves  to  the  cattle  and 
hogs  of  seveml  inhabitants  of  this  country."  At 
that  time,  Henrico  was  the  most  western,  or  the 
frontier  county  of  the  colony. 

As  the  assembly  had  thought  it  necessary  to  li- 
mit the  fees  and  exactions  of  attorneys,  millers 
and  blacksmiths,  it  is  not  surprising  that  physi- 
cians also  were  put  under  regulation  and  restraint 

''Whereas  the  excessive  and  immoderate  prices 
exacted  by  diverse  avaritious  and  gripeing  practi- 
tioners inphisick  and  chirurgery  hath  caused  seve- 
ral hardhearted  masters  swayed  by  profitable  ra- 
ther then  charitable  respects,  rather  to  expose  a 
sick  servant  to  a  hazard  of  recovery,  than  put 
themselves  to  the  certaine  charge  of  a  rigorous 
though  unskilfull  phisician,  whose  demands  for 
the  most  part  exceed  the  purchase  of  the  patient, 
many  other  poore  people  also  being  forced  to  give 
themselves  over  to  a  lingring  disease,  rather  then 
mine  themselves  by  endeavouring  to  procure  an 
uncertaioe  remedy,  for  redrese  thereof  for  the  fu- 

*  The  ten^instioDs  ^tofi,  ars  generally  written  in 
the  MS.  "con." 


ture,  Be  it  enaded  that  it  shaibe  lawfoU  for  any 
person  or  persons  conceiving  the  accompi  of  the 
phtsitian  or  chirurgion  unreasonable  to  arrest  the 
said  phisician  or  chiruigion  to  the  geaerall  or 
county  court  where  the  said  phisitian  or  chiruigioo 
fhall  declare  upon  his  oaih  the  true  value«  cost, 
and  quantity  of  the  drugs  administered,  for  which 
the  court  shall  grant  order  against  the  plaintiff 
with  fiftv  per  cent  advance,  and  such  eoosidera- 
tion  for  his  care,  visitts  and  attendance  as  they 
shall  judge  he  hath  deserved,  and  if  it  shall  ap- 
peare  hy  evidence  that  the  said  phisitian  or  chi- 
rurgion hath  neglected  bis  patient  while  he  was 
under  cure,  the  court  shall  censure  him  to  pay  aoe 
much  as  they  in  their  discretion  shall  think  reason- 
able."— p.  109—110. 

The  preamble  of  the  next  act,  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  flax, 
gtves  a  woful  account  of  the  conditioD  of  the  great 
staple  commodity  of  the  colony. 

"  Whereas  the  ipcertaine  value  of  tobaeeo  the 
onstaplenesse  of  the  comodity  &  and  the  proba- 
bility of  iti  planting  in  other  places,  threaten  this 
comodity  with  the  danger  of  an  unavoydable 
ruyne,  which  must  in  time  foil  upon  it  by  the  in- 
crease of  the  makers  of  it  aroonge  ounelves  (who 
have  already  glutted  all  marketts  that  greate  qoao- 
titves  are  yearely  left  in  the  country,  and  that 
wnich  is  sent  out  sold  at  soe  mesne  and  inconsi- 
derable a  rate  as  neither  merchant  nor  planter  can 
well  subsist  by)  unles  some  other  course  be  spe- 
dily  taken  for  the  improvement  of  such  other  co- 
modityesas  the  country  will  produce  and  making 
as  many  of  them  as  we  can  into  manolactarrs 
and  giveing  encouragement  unto  all  persons  of 
what  ability  soever  to  attenipt  it,  which  the  former 
acts  for  encouragement  to  make  staple  com  modi- 
tyes  have  been  defective  in,  by  only  proposing  re- 
wards to  greate  quantityes  of  every  comodity 
made,  when  whosoever  goes  about,  must  if  he 
foile  be  ruined,  or  if  he  make  the  quamitv  pro- 
posed will  have  noe  need  of  the  gratuity,  which  is 
better  to  be  suited  proportionably  to  the  meanest 
quantity.  Be  it  therefore  enacted  that  the  easem- 
bly  this  present  ^eare  send  into  £nglaod  for  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  fliax  seed  to  be  distributed 
into  the  several  counties  and  delivered  to  oerfaioe 
persons  who  mav  sell  it  out  to  severall  inhabi- 
tants and  the  produce  thereof  to  be  paid  the  yeare 
following  with  the  levye,  and  the  country  stock  by 
that  meanes  be  made  good,  and  the  several  inha- 
bhants  be  enabled  according  to  the  ffiftyeth  act  of 
assembly  1661  to  make  their  proportions  of  fflax, 
and  whoever  will  spin  the  fflax  and  cause  the 
yarne  to  be  weaved  into  cloath  of  a  yard  wide, 
shall  for  every  yard  of  cloath  soe  wove  of  yarne 
made  of  fllax  growing  in  the  country  have  three 
pounds  of  tobacco,  and  for  every  yard  of  wooUea 
cloath  made  of  yarne  here  spun  in  the  countr)*, 
five  pounds  of  tobacco,  which  upon  the  prodnce  ct 
a  certificate  from  some  justice  of  peace  io  the 
county  that  he  hath  seene  the  same  m  the  looaie, 
and  that  to  his  knowledge  it  was  really  made  in 
the  country  as  aforesaid  shall  upon  producioff  the 
same  to  the  governor  and  councell  be  paia  soe 
much  in  the  public  levye  in  the  same  couoty 
where  they  dvrell."— pp.  120-1. 

The  act  to  compel  the  planting  of  moJbeny 
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trees,  paaied  in  1666,  and  which  had  been  revived 
at  the  previous  session,  was,  at  this,  re-enacted  at 
length,  with  heavier  penalties  and  this  additional 
provision. 

'<  ^nd  be  tl  further  enacted  that  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  all  persons  that  shall  endeavour  to 
make  silfce,  there  shalbe  allowed  in  the  publique 
levy  to  any  one  Jbr  every  pound  of  wuund  silke 
he  shall  make  fiAv  pounds  of  tobacco  to  be  raised 
in  the  publique  levy  and  paid  in  the  county  or 
countyes  where  they  dwell  that  make  it." — p.  122. 

The  next  act  was  designed  to  encourage  the 
building  of  vessels,  and  the  manufacture  of  salt. 

<<  For  encouragement  of  building  vessels  in  this 
country  and  the  promoting  of  trade :  Bee  it  en- 
acted that  whosoever  shall  build  a  vessell  of  any 
burthen  decked  and  fitted  to  goe  to  sea,  shall  for 
every  tunn  burthen  the  said  vessell  shall  containe, 
receive  u[)on  proofe  of  her  being  soe  built  fiiHy 
pounds  of  tobacco  out  of  the  publique  levy. 

*^  V^hereas  Colonel  Edmund  Scarborough  hath 
to  his  perticuler  charge  but  to  the  infinite  good  of 
the  country  erected  a  salt  worke  lor  which  he  hath 
received  deserved  thanks  of  the  last  assembly. 
This  assembly  for  his  greater  encouragement  have 
thouffht  fitt  to  grant  him  the  use  ol'  the  mony 
raised  this  yeare  out  of  the  two  shillings  per  hogs- 
head* in  Korihampton  county  with  condition  that 
he  make  repayment  of  the  same  to  those  the  as- 
aembly  shall  allott  it  the  next  yeare  in  salt  at  two 
shiliinffs  sixpence  per  bushell,  and  soap  at 

"  jfiid  be  tt  farther  enacted  that  after  the  first 
of  September  1663,  noe  master  of  ship,  barque  or 
vessell  or  any  person  merchant  or  trader  shall 
bring  in  any  salt  into  the  county  of  Northampton 
under  the  penalty  of  confiscating  his  ship,  barque 
or  vessell,  and  goods  to  the  end  that  he  and  others 
may  be  encouraged  in  their  industrious  endeavours 
to  promote  the  good  of  the  country."-^p.  122. 

The  provisions  of  the  next  act,  to  encourage  the 
manniacture  of  leather,  are  even  ludicrous,  for  the 
minutenen  and  yet  palpable  insufficiency  of  the 
detaili. 

"  Bee  it  aUo  enacted  that  according  to  the  ffifth 
act  of  assembly  1660,  there  be  erected  in  each 
county  at  the  charge  of  the  county  one  or  more 
tan  houses,  and  they  provide  tanners,  curryers  and 
shoomakers,  to  tanne,  curry  and  make  the  hides  of 
the  country  into  leather  and  shoes,  and  that  the 
person  intrusted  with  the  oversight  of  the  work- 
men, and  manageing  the  trade  doe  allow  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county  for  every  dry  hide  they 
bring  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  of  tobacco  per 
pound,  and  sell  them  shoos  at  thirty  pounds  of  to- 
baeco  plaine  shoos,  five  pounds  of  tobacco  lor 
wooden  heels  and  ffrench  flails  of  the  size 
largest  sizes,  and  twenty  pounds  of  tobacco 
per  pair  tor  the  smaller  shoos,  and  the  county  fail- 
ing herein  to  be  fined  five  thousand  pounds  of  to- 
bacGO."— p.  128. 

By  the  following  act,  free  trade  in  general  is 
again  permitted : 

*  'Hundred'  in  Purvis,  'hogshead'  in  Northumber- 
land MS. 


<<  Bee  it  enacted  that  fTree  trade  be  allowed  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  to  buy  and  sell  at 
their  best  advantage,  and  that  all  acts  concerning 
ingrossing,  be  from  henceforth  repealed  and  made 
voyd  ;  Provided  always  that  noe  person  or  per- 
sons shall  have  any  comerce  or  trade  with  any 
Indians  for  Beaver,  Otter  or  any  other  ffurres  ex- 
cept those  commissionated  by  the  governor." 
p.  124. 

Yet,  the  two  next  acts  to  these  are  flagrant  vio- 
lations of  free  trade;  the  one  renewing  and  enforc- 
ing the  prohibition  to  export  wool,  hides,  and  iron, 
and  the  other  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  any 
money,  above  the  sum  of  forty  shillings. — pp.  124  -6, 

"  Whereas  oAentimes  many  brabling  wemen 
oAen  slander  and  scandalize  their  neighbours  for 
which  their  poore  husbands  are  often  brought  into 
chargeable  and  vexatious  suites,  and  caste  in  greate 
damages :  Bee  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  autho' 
rity  rforeeaidf  that  in  actions  of  slander  occasion- 
ed by  the  wife  as  aforesaid  afler  judgment  passed 
for  the  damages  the  woman  shalbe  punished  by 
ducking ;  and  if  the  slander  be  soe  enormous  as 
to  be  adjudged  at  a  greater  damage  then  five 
hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  then  the  woman  to 
suffer  a  ducking  for  each  five  hundred  pounds  of 
tobacco  (a)  adjudged  against  the  husband  if  he 
refuse  to  pay  the  tobacco.'' — p.  166. 

The  following  first  part  of  an  act,  too  long  to  be 
copied  entire,  is  a  curious  exhibition  of  the  then 
prevailing  ideas  as  to  the  roost  proper  mode  to  in- 
duce the  building  of  a  town.  A  striking  instance 
of  the  feebleness  of  legislation,  when  opposed  to 
nature,  is  presented  in  the  fate  of  the  town  of 
"James  Cittie,"  for  the  durable  construction  of 
which  so  much  care  and  such  strong  compulsory 
measures  were  here  used.  Not  a  single  house  of 
the  town  now  remains  standing,  nor  even  one  brii'k 
upon  another,  except  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  church- 
steeple,  and  the  wall  of  the  adjacent  chureh-yard. 

''Whereas  his  sacred  majestieby  his  instruc- 
tions hath  enjoyned  us  to  build  a  towne,  to  which 
though  our  own  conveniences  of  profit  and  secu- 
ritie  might  urge  us,  yett  encoura^d  by  his  ma- 
jesties royall  commands,  to  which  in  dutie  wee  are 
all  bound  to  yeild  a  most  readie  obedience,  this 
grand  assembly  taking  into  their  serious  conside- 
ration the  best  meancs  of  effecting  it  have  in  re- 
ference thereto  enacted. 

First.  That  a  towne  be  built  at  James  Citty 
as  being  the  most  convenient  place  in  James 
River,  and|alreadie  best  fitted  for  the  entertainment 
of  workmen  that  roust  be  eniployed  in  the  work. 

That  the  towne  to  be  built  shall  consist  of  thir- 
ty-two houses,  each  house  to  he  built  with  brick, 
(orty  foot  long,  twenty  foot  wide,  within  the  walls^ 
to  be  eighteen  /bote  high  above  the  ground,  the 
walls  to  be  two  brick  thick  to  the  water  table,  and 
a  brick  and  a  halfe  thick  above  the  water  tabid  to 
the  roofe,  the  roofe  to  be  fifteen  foote  pitch  and  to 
be  covered  with  slate  or  tile. 

(a)  The  words  *then  the  woman  to  suffer  a  ducking 
for  each  five  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco/  not  in  Nor- 
thumberland MS. 
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2dly.  That  the  housei  shall  be  all  reffularly 
placed  one  by  another  in  a  square  or  such  other 
forme  as  the  honorahle  Sir  William  Berkeley 
shall  appoint  most  convenient. 

Sdhf.  That  for  the  better  expeditein^  this  worke, 
each  of  the  several!  seavenieen  counties  build  one 
house,  and  to  that  purpose  be  authorized  to  im- 
presse  in  each  of  the  said  respective  counties 
oricklayers,  labourers,  carpentem,  sawyers  and 
other  tradesmen  necessary  to  be  readie  at  such 
iime  as  the  govemour  shall  think  fitt. 

**ithly.  That  for  avoideing  the  exaction  of 
workeroen^  the  price  of  bricks,  the  wages  of  work- 
neo  and  labourers,  and  their  diett  at  the  ordioaryes 
shall  not  exceed  the  prices  following,  vizt. 

"  Bricks  being  statute  bricks  and  well  burned, 
one  hundred  and  fiflie  pounds  of  tobacct)  per  thou- 
Mtnd;  labourers  besides  diett  two  thousand 
pounds  of  tobacco  by  the  yeare. 

'*  Brickmakers  haveing  theire  diett  and  six  able 
labourers  to  heipe  tbem,  provided  at  his  or  their 
charge  that  employ  them,  and  wood  sufficient 
brought  in  place  for  each  thousand  bricks  mould- 
ed and  burned,  fbrtie  pounds  of  tobacco. 

<<  Bricklayers  haveinff  theire  diett  and  three 
able  labourers  to  attend  each  of  them,  for  each 
thousand  of  bricks  laved  fbrtie  (a)  pounds  of  tobacco. 

Carpenters  per  day  besides  theire  dyett  thirty 
pounds  of  tobacco. 

Sawyers  for  boardes  and  summers  one  pound  of 
tobacco  per  foot,  for  timber  for  Joyce,  windowes, 
door  cases  and  raflere,  principalis,  purioyners  anfl 
other  smalle  timber,  the  said  sawyers  finding 
themselves  and  labourers  dyett,  halfe  a  pound  per 
(bot  in  length."— p.  172* 

More  legislation  in  regard  to  mulberry  trees  was 
thought  necessary  at  the  session  of  1663. 

<'  Whereas  there  hath  been  an  impossibility  o^ 
procurein^  soe  many  Mulberry  trees  as  every  pro- 
prietor of  land  is  by  act  of  assembly  enjoyned  to 
plant  for  his  proportion,  being  ten  trees  for  every 
nundred  acres  ;  this  grand  assembly  takeing  the 
same  into  their  consideration  haw  thtrefort  enacted 
.that  the  time  shalbe  respited  for  three  yeares 
longer,  vizt.  untill  the  last  of  December,  1666,  and 
that  whoever  shall  then  be  defitient  shall  for  every 
tree  wanting  be  fined  twenty  pounds  of  tobacco 
being  double  the  fine  already  imposed." — 191. 

<*  George  the  Armenian  having  proved  the 
making  of  ten  pounds  of  wound  silk  it  is  ordered 
there  be  paid  him  for  his  encouragement  in  the 
levy  according  to  act. 

''John  Dolby  procuring  certificate  that  he  had 
made  and  wove  nineteen  yards  of  woolen  cloth  in 
North  ton  county,  the  assembly  hath  ordered  him 
the  encouragement  according  to  act  being 
tobacco. 

''  John  Pitte  producing  certificate  that  he  had 


may  be  repealed  it  being  very  prejudicial  to  such 
as  want  clear  grounds  and  are  not  m  a  capacity  at 
present  to  fulfill  the  same  without  great  prejuJice, 
and  it  is  humbly  conceived  that  (if it  be  beneficial) 
men  as  they  find  themselves  in  a  capacity  will  iail 
upon  it  without  constraint," — p.  202. 

The  following  are  the  general  and  material 
parts  of  ''an  act  for  a  cessation''  of  the  cultivatkm 
of  tobacco  for  a  limited  time,  passed  in  1666. 
This  was  a  favorite  policy,  both  with  the  govern* 
ment  and  the  people.  But  though  it  was  often 
attempted  to  be  put  in  force,  it  was  to  little  advan- 
tage, from  the  non-concarrence  of  Maryland  and 
North  Carolina,  as  well  as  for  more  generai 
and  suflicient  causes. 

"  Whereas  the  quantity  of  tobacco  made  in 
this  country  by  encrease  of^the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants imploving  themselves  wholly  to  ihemakeing 
that  comodity,  and  their  continued  fireedome  of 
their  unlymitted  planting  is  become  soe  greate  that 
all  marketts  have  beene  glutted  witli  itt,  and  the 
value  of  it  reduced  to  so  low  a  rate  that  the'  plan- 
ter is  rendred  incapable  of  subsisting,  the  mer- 
chant discouraged  in  his  trade,  and  conseqaenily 
by  the  decay  of  trade  his  majesties  custonies  im- 
paired, while  the  tobacco  that  formerly  releived 
the  planter,  encouraged  the  merchant,  and  aug- 
mented the  custome,  both  now  and  some  veares 
past  did  and  doth  rest  perishing  on  the  pfanierB 
account,  to  his  utter  undoeing;  the  remedy  of 
which  inconveniencies  the  governour,  councell  and 
burgesses  of  this  assembly  takeing  into  their  seri- 
ous consideration,  have  found  that  the  roost  pro- 
per and  eflectuall  course  to  efiect  the  same  wilbe 
by  enacting  lor  one  yeare  a  cessation  from  plant- 
ing, In  whk^h  vacant  yeare  time  wilbe  given  to 
the  planter  to  settle  himselfe  upon  the  finding  out 
and  improvement  of  some  other  staple  (as  wee 
have  already  begun  in  8ilke,filax,  and  potash)  the 
merchant  encouraged  to  give  a  better  price  when 
he  shalbe  assured  to  have  tyme  to  vend  it,  and  his 
majesties  costomes  noe  way  diminished,  since  the 
exportation  of  all  the  tobacco  already  made,  and 
likely  to  be  mads  this  next  crop,  will  in  all  proba- 
bility (notwithstanding  the  cessation)  eouall  the 
quanti^  of  that  which  hath  beene  in  the  like  tyme 
exported ;  fibr  which  consideration  oAen  message 
hath  beene  sent  from  the  assembly  of  Fifginia  ro 
the  lieutenant  generall  of  ^forsrlond,  to  eeteUiah  a 
stint  or  totall  cessation  from  planting  in  both  gov- 
ernments who  have  commonicated  the  same  to 
the  assembly  of  that  province,  they  beinfr  equally 
sensible  of  their  pressures,  have  enacted  a  cessa- 
tion with  provisoeof  the  concurrence  of  this  coon- 
try  of  Virgvnui  and  CbroJina,  flbr  which  causes 
it  is  thought  fitt  to  enaei,  and  be  it  enaeiti  6y  the 
govemour i  counceU  and  hurgeeeea  of  thio  present 
grand  assembly  and  the  authorUy  therecfiheii  from 


built  a  vessel  of  28  tuns  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  f"!?^®''^^?'*^  ^J^  f  ff^"?yj^*!S*^  «^^^ 
county,  the  assembly  ordered  him  the  encourage-  "  l5^  ^t^^tl ""l  ''liL^'.t  ^^  ^'"  l^""  ^^^  f£^^ 
ment  ci-  aecordinffly."-o.  199.  '""7  ^^'""^  ?^?[^ '"  ^^«  y^«™  ^'^^"'^  '^^^  1«67, 


accordingly." — ^p 

Among  other  "Propositions  humbly  presented 
to  this  honorable  assembly"  was  the  following: 

"  That  the  act  for  planting  of  mulberry  trees 


(a)  -FiOy'  in  Northb.  MS. 


noe  tobacco  shalbe  any  wayes  sowne.  sett,  plant- 
ed, or  tended,  directly  or  indirectly  wiiihin  the  gov- 
ernment of  Virginia,"  &c.— p.  224-6. 

The  next  is  another  example  of  misdirected  at- 
tempts to  encourage  industry. 

'*  Whereas  the  present  obstruction  of  trade  and 
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he  nakeUnes  of  the  country  doe  suiiiiiently  evi- 
lence  the  necessity  of  provideing  supply  of  our 
vants  hy  improveing  hII  meanes  of  my^iDg  and 
irunioieing  nianuiactures  amonge  ourselves,  and 
he  govenioyrs  honour  haveing  by  apparent  de- 
nonftlrations  manifested  that  our  fK>verty  and  ne- 
entity  proceeds  more  from  the  want  of  industry 
hen  defect  of  ability,  piuce  thai  five  women  or 
hildren  of  12  or  13  yeares  of  ajce  may  with  much 
•ase  provide  suffitient  cloalhing  lor  thirty  persons, 
I  they  would  betake  themselves  to  spinning, 
vhich  cannot  be  objected  ngainst,  if  weavers  aM 
9omes  were  once  provided ;  lor  the  better  effect- 
ng  whereof,  Be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  of 
his  grand  assembly  that  wiibin  two  yeares  at  fur- 
hest  alVer  date  of  this  act,  the  commissioDers  of 
ach  county  court  shall  provide  and  sett  op  a 
>ome  and  weaver  in  each  of  the  respective  coun- 
ies  of  this  country,  at  the  charge  ol'  the  county, 
nd  that  noe  private  person  setting  up  a  loome  at 
lis  owne  char^  shall  excuse  the  county  from  set- 
ng  up  a  publique  one  ;  But  that  every  court  ne- 
lecting  to  performe  the  tenour  ol  this  act  shall  be 
ned  two  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  to  the  use 
f  the  publique  and  informer.  Provided  that  the 
xecuting  hereof  in  the  counties  of  Mapalumodt, 
^ffordj*  fVestmerland  and  ^orthumbetland  who 
y  the  newnesee  of  their  ground  pretend  t hem- 
si  ves  incanable  of  roaketng  provision  for  the  soe 
)one  imployment  of  a  weaver  be  respited  for 
)wre  yeares  aAer  the  date  heieol.^'— p.  238-9.    * 

The  next  act  repeals  all  prior  acts  for  encou- 

igement  of  silk,  and  other  commodities,  not  upon 

le  ground  of  their  inefficacy,  but  for  reason  that 

ley  had  so  operated  as  no  longer  to  be  necessary. 

'his  assertion  is  not  sustained  by  other  evidence, 

id  may  well  be  refused  credence. 

**  Whereas  the  providence  and  care  of  the  pub- 

)ue  (food  in  former  assemblies  thought  h'tt  for 

18  advance  and  promotion  of  trade,  manufactures 

)d  Btanie  comodities  in  the  country,  to  grant  of 

e  pubiiaue  certaine  encouragements  for  building 

*  vessells,   makeing  of  silke,   cloath,  &c.    By 

hich  meanes  diverse  people  being  induced  to  put 

e  same  in  practice,  have  by  their  successe  made 

ident  demonstrations  how  beneficial  the  same 

ill  prove;  This  assembly  in  hopes  that  all  peo- 

3  now  convince  of  the  profitts  accrewing  there- 

'  will  of  theire  owne  accords  vigerouslv  prose- 

te  those  now  apparently  profitable  designee, 

ive  therefore  for  the  ease  of  the  publique  taxes 

night  fitt  to  enactf  as  by  this  grand  assembly 

d  the  authority  thirenf  %t  is  enacted,  that  all 

tB  of  encouragement  of  silke,  cloath,  build- 

l  of  vessells  or  any  thing  else  may  henceforth 

generally  and  totally  repealed  and  voyd,  ex- 

pt  the  act  for  release  of  tne  impost  of  two  shil- 

gs  per  hogshead  to  inhabitants  of  this  country 

venturing  in  vessells  belonging  properly  and 

ely  to  Virginia  owners,  according  to  the  one 

ndred  and  thirty  fourth  act  of  assembly  ;  And 

ireover  thai  the  act  imposeing  a  fine  for  not 

nting  of  mulberrjr  trees  which  every  one  inten- 

i  to  make  t^ilke  will  now  propagate  voluntarily, 

also  repealed  and  made  voyd." — pp.  241  -2. 

(To  be  continued,) 

This  is  the  first  time  the  name  of  Stafford  occurs 
>ng  the  counties.  In  Mercer's  sbridement,  title 
>antiesy'  it  is  said  to  have  been  established  in  1676. 


To  Uie  Editor  of  tlie  Farmen*  Register. 

Murfreesboro^  N.  C,  Dec.  1,  1838. 

Lately  meeting,  in  a  copy  of  the  '*  Courier  des 
finals  Unis,"  with  a  communicaiion  read  in  ttie 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  hy  M.  Rouliv^,  on 
a  subject  which  comes  within  the  sphere  of  agri- 
culture,  I  have  thouirht  that  I  might  at  least  inter- 
est if  not  instruct  your  readers,  by  sending  you  a 
translation  of  it  for  publication  in  your  valuable 
periodical.  Should  this  be  lavorabiy  received,  I 
may  possibly  send  you  others  during  the  winter. 

R.  S.  W. 

THB  CHAHOB8  UNDERGONE  BT  DOMESTIC  JkNI- 
MAL8  ON  BEING  TRANSPORTED  FROM  EU- 
ROPE TO   AMERICA. 

Being  put  of  an  CMsy  on  Uiat  tubject,  read  in  die  French  Ace- 
dftmj  of  Bclenees,  by  M.  Jtouliui  and  translated  for  tbe 
FanMra'  Regiater. 


The  observations  of  our  author  on  this  subject 
were  made  during  a  residence  of  fix  years,  in  a 
part  of  Culombia,  extending  from  the  third  to  the 
tenth  degree  of  norih  latitude,  and  firom  the  70th 
to  the  80ih  degree  of  west  longitude.  Although 
this  space  is  limited,  ft  offers  u  field  very  favorable 
for  observations  of  this  character ;  being  traversed 
throughout  its  whole  extent  by  the  great  chain  of 
the  Andes,  divided  here  into  three  smaller  branch- 
es, so  that  animals  fitted  for  a  temperature  of  ten 
degrees,  T Reaumur)  and  those  for  a  temperature 
of  thirty  degrees,  may  be  found  wifhin  a  very 
short  distance  from  each  other. 

Has  the  establishment  in  these  regions  of  ani- 
mals, transported  fi*om  Europe,  been  attended 
with  any  remarkable  phenomena  ?  Once  natul'al- 
ized,  do  they  remaiti,  as  they  were  in  Europe  1 
If  they  have  undergone  any  permanent  change, 
may  not  this  new  transformation  throw  some  light 
upon  that  which  they  have  formerly  experienced 
in  passing  from  the  savage  to  the  domestic  state  ? 
These  are  the  questions  which  would  naturally 

firesent  themselves  to  the  student,  and  for  the  so- 
ution  of  which  the  author  brings  a  great  many 
facts  relative  to  the  different  species. 

7%s  Mammifiret, 

The  animals  of  this  claBs,  which  have  been 
transplanted  from  the  old  to  the  new  world,  are 
the  hog,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  ass,  the  horse, 
the  cow  and  the  dog.  These  have  beeome  at 
this  day  much  more  numerous  in  the  new  conti- 
nent than  all  the  large  native  quadrupeds. 

The  HOG,  considered  as  an  occupant  of  warm 
valleys,  or  as  roaming  through  the  forests  and  seek^ 
inst  wild  fruits,  which,  at  certain  seasons,  comiiose 
his  whole  food,  has  passed  almost  all  the  marks  of 
his  domestic  state.  He  has  become  again  half- 
wild.  In  1493,  one  year  after  the  discovery  of 
America,  the  first  hogs  were  introduced  into  this 
country,  in  the  island  of  St.  JDomingo.  In  suc- 
ceeding vears,  they  were  carried  wherever  the 
Spaniards  settled,  and  in  the  space  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, were  established  from  the  25th  degree  of 
north  latitude,  to  the  45th  of  south  latitude.  They 
seemed  to  suffer  nothing  from  the  change  of  cli- 
mate, and  from  the  very  commencement  were 
raised  with  the  same  facility  as  in  Europe. 

The  naturalization  of  cattle  presented  diffi- 
culties of  a  more  serious  kind,  which,  however, 
were  conquered  by  the  admireble  perse verence  of 
thefint  eolonists.    The  island  of  St.  Domingo, 
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where  thete  animals  were  first  introduced,  became 
a  sort  of  nuHNsry,  where  they  multiplied  prodigi- 
ously, and  whence  were  drawn  vast  herds  to  stock 
the  diflferent  parts  of  (he  mainland,  the  coast  ol' 
Mexico,  and  the  interior.  Oviedo  tells  us,  that, 
in  spite  of  this  immense  exportation,  herds  ot'4,000 
cattle  were  very  common  in  that  island,  only  27 
years  alter  its  discovery.  Herds  even  of  8,000, 
were  sometimes  to  be  met  with  ;  and,  according 
10  Acosta,  in  1587  (he  exportation  of  hides  li'om 
the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  alone,  amounted  to 
35,444.  In  (he  same  year,  were  exported  from 
the  different  parts  ol  New  Granada,  64,350. 
This  was  the  sixty-fifth  year  from  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  an  event,  previous  to  which  the  Spani- 
ards had  been  engaged  in  nothing  hut  war. 

As  soon  as  cattle  were  multiplied  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  become  almost  wild,  it  was  discovered 
that  u  certain  quantity  of  salt  was  indispensable 
in  their  food,  and  that,  if  they  did  not  get  this  salt 
from  the  herbs,  the  water,  or  certain  earths  of  a 
brackish  taste,  which  exist  in  manv  countries, 
they  became  lean,  the  females  were  less  iruitfui, 
and  the  species  rapidly  degenerated.  In  those 
places  where  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  salt,  the  in- 
habitants find  an  advantage  in  ^ving  some  to 
Iheir  cattle,  as,  besides  its  oeneficial  influence  on 
cheir  health,  this  practice  accustoms  them  to  come 
up  at  a  fixed  hour  to  the  place  where  they  are 
usually  fed,  and  where  they  know  they  will  find 
salt.  If  these  regular  calls  be  neglected,  it  is  no 
wonder  they  soon  disperse  and  become  wild. 

in  Europe,  where  milk  is  regarded  as  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  produce  or  the  dairy,  the  cow 
IS  milked,  from  the  moment  when  it  becomes  ca- 
pable of  propagating  its  kind,  until  the  time  when 
it  ceases  to  be  so.  This  plan,  constantly  exercised 
on  every  individual  during  a  lon^  series  of  gene- 
rations, has  ended  by  producing  important  cutera- 
tioDs  in  the  species.  The  teats  have  become  of 
immense  size,  and  the  milk  continues  to  flow  from 
them  even  when  the  calf  is  taken  away  from  the 
mother.  In  Colombia,  a  train  of  circumstances, 
useless  to  mention,  have  contributed  to  produce 
vei^ifierent  results  s  but  only  a  lew  generations 
Wnnaceaa&ry  for  this  animal,  left  in  liberty,  to  re- 
Ulro  to  her  original  organization.  For  (he  cow  to 
preserve  her  milk,  it  is  necessary,  in  Colombia, 
that  the  calf  be  with  her  the  whole  time,  and  be 
be  able  to  suck.  If  it  be  taken  away  only  for  one 
night,  nothing  is  gained  by  the  milk  which  is  col- 
lected during  this  interval ;  for  as  soon  as  (he  calf 
ceases  to  suck,  the  milk  immediately  dries  up. 

The  AS8,  in  those  provinces  in  which  M.  Rou- 
lin  had  opportunity  to  notice  it,  appears  to  have 
undergone  only  some  slight  alterations  in  its  form 
and  habits.  In  some  places,  where  little  care  is 
taken  of  this  animal,  and  where  it  is  overworked, 
it  is  not  unfrequently  born  deformed  ;  but  in  none 
of  the  provinces  visited  by  our  author  has  it  ever 
become  savage. 

The  same  observations  do  not  hold  good  with 
respect  to  the  horse.  From  the  wild  and  inde- 
pendent life  of  the  horse,  a  uniformity  of  color 
arises  peculiar  to  the  untamed  species.  The  ches- 
nut  is  not  only  the  prevailing,  but  almost  the  only 
color  of  this  animal. 

.  The  gait  preferred  in  saddle-horses,  is  either  an 
ambling  or  a  stately  gait.  Pains  are  taken  and 
kindness  is  employed,  in  training  the  animals  to 
either  of  these  motions  that  may  be  preferred. 


Whikt  they  are  underffomg  this  tiyw^m  of  dkei- 
pfine,  they  are  not  permitted  to  move  in  any  ocber 
gait.  After  a  certain  time,  tbe  horses  eootract 
mese  motions  habitually,  and  if  they  are  of  a 
beautiful  form,  they  are  let  go  in  the  forests  to 
propagate  their  breed,  as  Tery  few  of  then  are 
ever  gelded.  From  these  result  a  race  of  hofses 
in  which  the  amble,  among  the  fiill  grown  ones, 
is  as  natural  as  the  trot  among  other  bomg. 
These  are  called  agttUlUUu. 

Doos  were  transported  into  America,  daring 
the  second  voyage  of  Columbus  ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remaric,  that  in  his  first  battle  with  the  abori- 
gines of  St.  Domingo,  be  had,  in  his  little  array,  a 
pack  of  twenty  blood-hounds.     This  animal  was 
aiierwards  emplojred  in  the  conquest  of  dlfiereot 
parts  of  the  continent,  especially  in  JMexico,  an^ 
New  Grenada.    The  race  is  still  preserted  with- 
out apparent  alteration,  on  the  table-lands  of  Saoia 
F^,  and  is  there  used  for  hunting  the  sta^.    It 
displays,  in  that  region,  extreme  leroci^,  and  em- 
ploys   (he   same   mode   of    attack    which  lor- 
meriy  rendered  it  so  dreadful  lo  the  native  inha- 
bitants.   This  consists  in  seizing  the  animal  when 
in  full  career,  under  the  lower  part  of  the  hdty, 
and  in  overturning  it  by  a  sudden  motioo  of  the 
head,  taking  advantage  of  the  moment  when  rhe 
whole  weight  is  st»pended  upon  the  Jbrs-I^a. 
The  weight  of  a  stag  thus  thrown  to  the  grooDd. 
is  frequently  six  times  that  of  the  dog. 

Certain  dogs  of  a  pure  breed  inherit^  widtoot 
instruction,  the  necessary  instinct  for  the  chase  of 
the  peccasy,  f  Peruvian  hog,)  in  which  they  aie 
oflen  employed.  The  art  of  the  dog  oonsiits  in 
restraining  his  ardor,  in  never  attackii^  any  par- 
ticular animal,  but  in  holding  the  wboe  bad  at 
bay,  without  permitting  himself  to  be  sonoaoded. 
One  dog,  the  first  time  he  is  carried  into  the 
woods,  attacks  the  herd  in  the  most  advaniageooi 
manner;  another  rushes  indisccimioately  upon 
the  whole  herd,  and  whatever  may  be  hit 
strength,  he  is  devoured  in  an  instant. 

The  species  of  sheep  transplanted  into  Ame- 
rica, is  not  the  Merino,  but  two  kinds,  e&Ued  is 
Spanish  lana  basta  y  burda. 

The  sheep  propagates  very  well  in  tempenle 
climates,  and  m  no  part  shows  any  dtspo6icioo& 
forsake  the  authority  of  man.  (a  the  bumfi^ 
climate  of  the  plains  it  is  maintained  with  more 
difHcuIty  ;  but  its  existence  (here  irt  ves  rise  io  an 
extremely  curious  phenomenon.  The  woo/ of  the 
lamb  grows  almost  like  the  wool  produced  m  more 
temperate  regions,  with  the  single  exceptioo,  thai 
it  requires  a  longer  time  to  mature.  When  tl» 
animal  is  in  the  proper  state  to  t>e  sheared,  the 
wool  presents  nothing  remarkable  in  respect  of 
firmness,  and  if  it  be  men  taken  from  the  lam^  it 
commences  growinjg  again,  and  every  thing  fMo- 
ceeds  just  as  among  the  sheep  of  more  temperate 
countries.  But  if,  in  this  warm  climate,  the  shear- 
ing season  is  suffered  to  pass  away,  and  the  fleece 
left  on  the  lamb,  the  wool  thickens,  becomes  like 
felt,  and  finishes  by  detaching  itself  from  the  body, 
leaving  under  it  not  a  new  growth  of  wool  ready 
to  spring  up,  nor  a  naked  and  diseased  skin,  but  a 
short,  fine,  shining,  velvety  nap,  very  similar  (o 
that  of  goats,  reared  in  the  same  climatee.  On 
those  spots  where  this  nap  or  hair  has  once  ap- 
peared, wool  never  again  grows. 

The  GOAT,  though  its  mm  is  evidently  that  of 
a  native  of  the  mountains,  accommodtotM  itsdf 
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mach  better  to  the  low  and  burning  yallevfl,  than 
to  the  elerated  parts  of  the  Cordilleras.  Not  be- 
ing milked  bo  oflen,  it  has  not  those  large  teats 
which  render  It  so  remarkable  among  us.  In  this 
animal,  a  change  may  be  observed  analogous  to 
that  which  we  noticed  in  the  cow. 

Birds. 

Among  the  bird- tribe,  very  few  changes  have 
occurred.  The  dohbstic  fowls  present  little 
or  no  difference  from  those  of  Europe.  But  in 
warm  countries,  and  among  the  acclimated  species, 
a  remarkable  anomaly  presents  itself.  Chickens, 
whose  parents  have  lived  for  a  great  number  of 
generations,  in  a  medium  temperature,  above  28^, 
rReaumur,)  are  hatched  with  but  little  down  upon 
them,  lose  that  little  very  soon,  and  for  more 
than  two  months  have  no  feathers  except  on  the 
wini^. 

Chickens  not  acclimated,  (and  twenty  genera- 
tions are  not  sufficient  to  acclimate  them,)  cherish 
their  first  down  as  if  they  needed  it.  Uow  many 
years,  asks  our  author,  must  have  been  required  to 
fiave  effected  this  very  sensible  change  in  their  or- 
ganization ? 

The  common  hen  has  thrived  very  well  in  most 
of  the  islands  in  which  it  was  first  introduced  by 
the  Spaniards.  But  in  son>e  higher  regions,  as  at 
Ouzco,  and  throughout  the  whole  adjacent  valley, 
great  difficulty  was  found  at  first  in  propagating  it. 
By  care  and  perseverance,  however,  some  chick- 
ens were  obtained.  These  were  by  no  means  fruit- 
ful, but  their  descendants  have  become  extremely 
so,  and  at  this  dav  they  propagate  with  the  same 
facility  as  in  our  climates.  The  same  phenomenon 
appears  to  have  taken  place  with  the  goosb, 
which  has  only  within  a  few  yeaiv  been  intro- 
duced into  Bogota.  The  pbacock.  the  speck- 
led-hen,* and  the  pigeon  seem  to  have  under- 
gone no  change.  The  first  has  even  preserved 
the  variety  of  colors  for  which  it  is  distinguished 
in  Europe. 

Canduaions,  Although  the  foregoing  obser- 
vations have  not  been  made  by  the  author  for  the 
support  of  any  particular  system,  it  seems  to  us 
that  we  may  very  naturally  deduce  the  following 
inferences  :  First,  that  species  must  be  acclima- 
ted as  well  as  individuals.  Second^  that  domestic 
animals,  left  to  themselves,  have  a  great  tendency 
towards  the  organization  of  those  ofthe  same  spe- 
cies which  we  observe  in  the  savage  state,  and 
that  a  very  few  years  sufficed  to  efiect  this  trana- 
forroation. 

[The  further  contributions  of  the  translator  of 

the  foregoing  articlej  will  be  thankfully  received. 

Ed.  Far.  Rsa] 


From  th«  Agricaltural  Magazine. 
AN  ACCOUNT  OF   AN  IMMENSE  CHIMNBYi  RE- 
CENTLY BUILT  AT  CARLISLE. 

"The  immense  chimnev  attached  to  the  new 
cotton  factory,  now  being  built  for  Messrs.  Peter 
Dixon  and  'Sons,  in  Shaddongata,  had  the  last 
atone  placed  upon  it  on  October  S^,  1837.  It  is 
one  of  thA  highest  buildings  in  England,  being 
906  feet  from  me  ground ;  and  for  the  purpose  to 

*  Piotada,  or  Guinea  fowl  P—Ed. 


which  it  is  to  be  applied,  is  understood  to  be  the 
highest  erection  in  the  worid.  It  may  be  distinctly 
seen  for  many  miles  in  all  directions  around  Gar- 
lisle,  and  forms  a  beautiful  object  in  the  view  of 
our  city,  from  whichever  quarter  you  approach 
it.  The  building  is  of  the  octangular  form,  and 
is  built  with  brick,  the  angles  being  formed  of 
stone.  The  base,  which  is  built  with  fire-bricks, 
is  17  feet  8  inches  in  width  inside,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  at  the  foundation  is  10 
f>.  It  tapers  upwards  to  a  width,  inside,  of  6  ft 
3  in.;  and  on  the  outside  8  A.  9  in.  Near  the  top 
there  is  a  cornice  of  stone,  7  ft.  in  depth,  whicn 
projects  3  (K,  and  above  this  there  are  8  A.  3  in.  of 
brickwork,  surmounted  by  a  coping  stone  one  foot 
in  thickness.  The  cornice  gives  a  finished  and 
classical  appearance  to  the  buildmg;  and  the  whole 
would  be  taken  lor  some  splendid  national  monu- 
ment, rather  than  a  mere  conduit  pipe  for  smoke. 
It  is  not  a  little  creditable  to  Cariisle,  that  this 
magnificent  work  was  entirely  executed  by  a  na- 
tive of  that  city,  a  builder,  a  Mr.  Richard  Wright, 
who  has  completed  it  in  the  way  to  give  the  most 
entire  satisfaction  to  every  scientific  man  who  has 
examined  it.  Considering  its  immensity,  the  work 
was  completed  in  an  incredible  short  period  of  time. 
The  foundation  stone  was  laid  on  8ep.  11,  1835, 
by  P.  Dixon,  Esq.;  the  first  brick  was  laid  by  Mr. 
Wriffht,  on  Sep.  17.;  the  last  course  of  bricks,  also 
by  Mr.  Wright,  on  Oct.  22,  and  the  last  coping 
stone  on  Oct.  2o,  1836;  thus  completing  the  work 
in  thirteen  months.  The  erection  was  carried  on 
fro¥h  the  inside,  stages  being  creeled  as  the  work 
proceeded,  and  the  workmen  and  materials  being 
taken  up  in  boxes  prepared  for  the  purpose,  by  a 
crab  worked  by  four  men;  and  it  isgratilying  to  add 
that  the  whole  was  finished  without  any  accident 
occurring  to  any  individual  engaged  in  it. 


THE  MILK   SICKNESS,  AND  THE  BOHAN   UPAS 

OF    THE    WEST. 

The  mysterious  disease  which  bears  this  name, 
is  peculiar  to  the  region  west  of  the  mountains, 
and  prevails  only  in  certain  districts  of  that  re- 
gion. Many  parts  of  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Missouri,  have  been  greatly  afilicted  by  it, 
hundreds  have  died  its  victims,  and  some  districts 
of  country  are  almost  uninhabitable  on  its  account. 
The  Kentucky  legislature  has  long  since  ofiered 
a  reward  to  anyone  who  could  ascertain  the 
cause  of  this  terrible  disease,  but  all  inquiries  upon 
the  subject  have  been  hitherto  unsuccessful.  The 
St.  Louis  Bulletin,  however,  contains  a  letter  on 
the  subject,  said  to  be  from  the  pen  of  an  intelli- 
^nt  gentleman,  in  which  the  cause  of^the  disease 
IB  referred  to  a  tree,  the  properties  of  which  are 
described  to  be  ver^  similar  to  those  attributed  to 
the  Bohan  Upas  of*^the  East  Indies.  The  letter, 
which  will  be  found  interesting,  is  subjoined: 

Fernme  Osage  Thumship.     } 
8t.  Charles  Co.,  Mo.,  Nov.  9, 1838.  $ 

Mr.  Koch — Dear  Sir — I  herewith  transmit  to 
you  one  ofthe  genuine  apples  of  Sodom.  It 
grew  on  a  large  Sodomite  tree  in  Femme  Osage 
bottom,  in  St.  Charies  county.  The  tree  is  nine 
feet  thick,  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  hig^,  and 
straight  in  the  body,  there  being  no  limbs  for 
forty  six  fiset  above  the  ground.    In  a  fruitful  year 
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it  is  ettiniAted  that  it  bears  one- thousand  bushels 
of  fruit.  Tho  leaves  resemble  those  of  a  pear 
tree,  but  are  much  lar^r  and  evergreen;  the  blos- 
soms are  similar  to  the  tulip,  and  when  in  full 
bloom,  it  is  considered  the  most  grand,  beautiful 
and  imposini?  object  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
fiut  it  is  of  the  most  poisonous  nature ;  its  roots, 
bark,  sap,  leaves  and  fruit,  are  all  destructive  poi- 
sons. Its  twifls  and  branches  operate  qb  a  slow, 
malignant  and  incurable  poison,  of  a  peculiar 
quality,  destructive  of  animals  and  man.  ft  has 
been  recently  discovered,  and  satisfactorily  tested, 
that  the  browsing  upon  the  sprout  about  its  root, 
IS  the  cause  of  that  mysterious  disease,  called  the 
milk  sickness. 

The  fruit,  when  full  ripe,  has  an  invitinif  ap- 
pearance, but  it  soon  takes  a  dry  rot,  and  the  in- 
side becomes  a  poisonous  and  disagreeable  dusf.  in 
appearance  resembling  Scotch  snuf).  Notwith- 
standing its  noxious  qualities,  cattle  and  variotM 
other  animals  are  ibnd  of  frequenting  it  and  feed- 
ing on  its  leaves,  and  they  frequently  die  in  its  vi- 
cinity. Numerous  skeletons  of  animals  may  be 
found  in  the  bottom,  within  a  mile  round,  but 
when  taken  in  small  quantiiieji,  it  terminates  in 
lingering  and  uncontrollable  milk  sickness.  Since 
the  tree  has  been  fenced  in,  no  milk  sickness  has 
existed.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  as  solid  and 
heavy  as  lignum-vitae  or  ebony,  and  from  its  simi- 
larity, some  intelligent  persons  have  conjectured 
that  is  the  celebrated  tree  called  the  Bohan  Upas 
in  the  East  Indies.  When  any  part  of  the  green 
tree  is  lacerated,  a  peculiar  gum  exudes  from  the 
wound,  like  unto  white  native  turpentine,  which  is 
esteemed  one  of  the  strongest  poisons,  and  will 
blister  and  seriously  injure  and  ulcerate  the  hu- 
man body  if  applied  externally. 

It  is  thought  by  some  persons  that  this  free 
might  be  advantageously  used  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  if  its  powerful  medical  qualities  were 
properly  understood,  but  its  poison  is  so  destruc- 
tive that  every  person  here  is  afraid  to  make  any 
experiments  with  it.  If  the  citizens  of  those  parts 
of  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  that  are  afflicted 
with  the  milk  sickness,  will  make  proper  exami- 
nation, I  have  no  doubt  that  they  wil!  find  some- 
where in  the  sick  district  a  solitary  tree  similar  to 
the  one  I  have  described  above,  and  if  they  will 
destroy  or  enclose  the  tree,  they  will  efiectually 
prevent  the  disease.  Many  marvellous  stories 
are  told  in  the  neighborhood,  but  respecting  many 
of  them  I  am  very  incredulous;  but  the  foregoing 
statement  I  have  prepared  from  personal  observa- 
tion, and  from  information  in  which  I  could  place 
implicit  confidence.  If  you  should  desire  further 
information  respecting  this  tree,  I  will  take  plea- 
sure in  answering  any  inquiries  directed  to  me  by 
mail,  to  Missouri  town,  my  nearest  post  ofiice. 
With  great  esteem, 
Your  obedient  servant, 


IMPBOVEMBVT  OF  LARD  BY  MAH  URINGWITH 
MARSH-MUD,  MAR8H-ORAB8,  SKA^WRlBDfl, 
8H1BLL  BEDS,  &C.,  &C. 

[The  following  connected  papers,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  American  Farmer  of  1831,  are  re- 
piibliBhed  here,  both  on  account  of  the  interesting 


contents  of  the  correspondence,  and  in  the  bop? 
of  drawing  forth,  fioro  the  Fame  or  other  courrs, 
additional  and  more  recent  fact*,  on  any  of  the 
same  subjects.  In  "  Pofomae,^'  we  recognize,  by 
internal  evidence,  one  who  has  Mnee  been  a  high- 
ly valued  contributor  to  the  pages  of  the  Far- 
mers* Regbter ;  and  whone  eootributioas  exhftit 
proofs  of  the  profit  whfch  be  derived  from  thk 
earlier  correspondence,  when  a  *'  novice^  and  a 
mere  seeker  of  infbrmatbn.  We  know  not  vhv 
is  the  writer  of  "  Corn-planter ;"  bat  if  be  is  not 
already  one  of  our  contrltmtora,  his  beooorinjr  S9  m 
much  to  be  desired  ;  and  especially  IKmd  hiro,  or 
others,  is  wanting,  and  would  be  of  sreat  use  to 
many  readers,  the  fullest  and  movt  receni  inlw- 
mation  on  the  use  of  marah-mad,  aa  aiaBttre. 

It  is  astonishing  that  so  little  has  been  yet  done, 
and  so  much  lew  made  generally  known,  in  the  use 
of  roarRh-mud  as  manure.  It  i«  true  that  hondieds  i 
of  writers  recommend  the  mad  of  ponds,  dttclMv 
marshes,  &c.  as  rogredienta  for  compost  heap*,  or  i 
for  the  foundation  oi^  or  for  mixing  with  baro-j^nf 
manure ;  and  very  many  speak,  generalfy,  bat  as 
from  experience,  of  the  profitafafe  reaofts  tbeoce 
derived.  But  still,  there  ia  an  after  deSeiency,  a 
far  as  we  are  in/brmed,  of  any  precise  and  satjs' 
factory  statements  or  estimates,  of  the  amount  of 
profit,  or  of  increased  prodocts,  obtained  from  the 
application  of  any  certain  €|uantity  of  marsh-mod* 
or  of  expense  in  its  use.  And  the  fewvp^hcz- 
tlons  which  we  have  known  ofl  including  some  of 
our  own,  of  the  mud  applied  alone,  have  not  pro- 
duced such  apparent  iocieaae  of  earfy  proikicl,  or 
of  fertility,  as  to  encourege  the  repetition. 

Still,  reason  and  theoretica?  views  woott  strong- 
ly recommend  the  very  extensive  oae  of  marsb- 
mud,  both  for  its  great  availaMe  qoaatity,  in 
cheapness  in  application,  and  for  the  vafne  of  tfee 
fertilizing  ingredients  which  it  certainly  confaii^, 
(and  indeed  mostly  consists  oQ  and  mosi  gire  to 
the  soil.  A  very  aimple  and  yet  sure  node  of 
analysis,  (by  fire,)  which  we  have  oftevoMd  for 
this  purpose,  will  prove  to  any  experiBKnter,  thai 
about  one  half  of*  the  diy  weight  of  all  common 
tide-marsh-mod  consists  of  vegetable  matter ;  and 
that  part,  when  dry,  is  so  very  liofhT,  that  what 
serves  to  make  half  the  weight,  is  probably  nine- 
tenths  of  the  entire  bulk  of  any  given  quantity  of 
the  mud.  All  vegetable  matter,  Qnely  broken 
down  and  much  decomposed,  as  this  ia,  wonid  be 
supposed  to  be  manure,  and  of  a  kind  ready  lor 
speedy  action ;  and  if  not  so  in  this  case,  it  cannoc 
be  for  want  of  richness,  or  on  account  of  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  elements  of  food  for  plants  in  the 
mud ;  but  because  the  vegetable  matter  therein  is 
not  in  a  state  to  serve  as  food  for  plants.  This  is 
the  case  with  peat,  which  is  almost  entirely  a  vt^ 
getable  substance,  bat  of  vegetable  matteiB  made 
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insoluble)  and  therefbre  ineapatile  of  acfing  w  tna" 
nure,  and  feediog  growing  plants.  Yet  peat  may  tm 
rendered  eoluble,  and  made  a  valuable  material  for 
compost  manure,  by  bei^g  mixed  with  and  acted  on 
by  highly  putfeecent  manure)  by  alkaline  fiuldfl,  and 
by  quick-Rme.    Now  it  is  possible,  that  though 
our  haarsh-mud  is  very  far  from  being  incapable 
of  rotting)  still  its  being  to  long  water-soaked 
may  have  taken  out  all  the  soluble  parto)  ready  for 
immediate  action ;  and  that  composting  with  other 
mibsianceS)  as  is  recommended  for  peat,  may  be 
required  to  bring  the  baiaoee  of  the  mass  into 
early  and  profitable  use^    Several  things  give 
countenance  to  this  supposition.    The  only  knowb 
cases  of  the  marsh-mud  being  supposed  profitable, 
were  when  it  was  used  in  mixture  or  anion  with 
other  manures  $  or  when  it  was  from  sal|-*marih-— 
the  salt  perhaps  serving  in  some  measure  for  the 
eame  purpose.    In  addition — and  it  is  the  most 
important  circomstanee — the  readers  of  this  jour- 
nal may  remember  the  French  practice  (stated 
in  Puvis'  Essay  on  Lime,  vol.  3,  Far.  Reg.)  of 
applying  lime  in  quantities  as  small  as 5  bushelb  to 
the  acre,  with  profitable  efiectSi    But  this  lime  was 
put  in  compost,  with  rich  vegetable  soil,  which  is 
much  like  marsh-mud  In  composition,  and  it  was 
stated  that  the  older  the  compost,  the  better  its 
operation  as  manure.    Now,  as  the  lime  could  not 
grow  stronger  or  richer  by  age,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  it  was  the  mass  of  vegetable  matter,  acted  on 
cilowly  and  gradually  by  thi»  small  leaven  of  quick- 
lime, which  was  improving  in  value,  and  which 
in  fact  constituted  the  greater  strength  of  the  com- 
post as  a  fertilizer.    IC  by  any  means,  this  enor- 
mous and  inexhaustible  supply  of  natural  male- 
rial  can  be  profitably  used  as  matturet.it  would  be 
the  gi^atest  means  for  improvement,  except  cal- 
careous manures,  yet  offered  to  the  tide-water 
region     Nor  would  it  be  confined  to  that  region ; 
fyr  others  have  rich  aUuvial  and  vegetable  depo* 
flits,  in  swamps  and  in  the  bottoms  of  ponds,  to 
which  the  same  rules  and  practices  would  apply. 
AikI  if  the  state  government  should  attempt  to  aid 
agricakufal  iaspnivemeot,  there  will  be  jew  sub- 
jects for  experiment  more  woilhy  of  being  directs 
ed,  and  paid  for,  by  the  state,  than  the  converBion 
of  some  portion  of  this  widely  spread  and  now  ua« 
mixed  evil  and  nuisance,  to  a  source  of  fertility  and 
profit,  as  manure  for  the  nclighboring  lands. — Ri> 
Far,  Rbg.] 

¥nm  Hie  Aniaiteaii  Fimar. 

A^^S^i  11, 1831,  S 
Mr.  Smiik^^i  am  engaged  in  soaking  extensive 
expariiMiils  with  marsh-mud,  Indian  banks,  or 
partially  decompoaed  oyster  sheUs,  which  are 
KNHid  in  gveat  aonndadoe  on  the  maigiM  of  many 
of  our  eweks,  and  kelp  or  aea^waMy  which  is 
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thrown  in  greaK  quantities  upon  the  sbeves  of  the 
Potomac,  bf  almost  every  tide.    These  abonduit 
and  convenient  resources  for  fertilizing  oar  fan^, 
have  hitherto  been  almost  totally  negleeied  by  the 
fkrmers  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  and  in  making 
mv  experiments  I  am  entirely  unaided  bv  the  re- 
suilts  of  the  ejiperience  of  others.    In  applymg  tke 
marsh-mud,  the   plan  recommended  by  Jtidtfe 
Johnson  of  Sotith  Carolina,  in  11th  vol.  of  the 
Am>erfean  Farmer^  has  been  pursued^  and  1  have 
no  doobt  will  be  successfbK    The  partially  de- 
composed oyster  shells  have  been  applM  m  the 
manner  in  which  mart  is  used  in  different  narts  of 
the  United  States.    In  the  application  of  the  kelp 
I  harve  eorperienced  more  difficulty,  having  beerr 
Unable  to  find  any  practical  treatises  upon  that  sub- 
ject.   To  my  surprise,  althoofrb  this  manure  haa 
oeen  used  w'ith  great  efifeot  as  I  have  been  inform- 
ed, for  many  years,  in  difierent  parts  of  Maryland^ 
there  is  not  a  line  to  be  found  ii>  the  American 
Farmer  upon  this  subject,  with  the  exception  of 
the  communication  from  Thomas  Oriflin,  JSaq^  of 
York  Town,  Vkginia,  contained  in  the  fine  vo- 
hime  of  that  vaktable  work.    A  practical  essay 
upon  tbio  Botneetf  by  some  inteHigent  agrbuffnrist 
who  has  used  this  manuie  extensively,  woukibe  of 
vast  service  to  the  fkimers  upon  the  sea-board,  and 
upon  the  salt-water  Hvers,  where  t-his  vstoaMe 
<1oe«r'  mi^  be  obtained  in  almost  inexhaasrible 
quantities.    I  ^ould  be  nmch  gratified  by  ioibrma- 
tioo  partieuiailiy  apoa  the  fbllowing  poinds^    W  hat 
is  the  best  seaaon  for  applying  the  sea*  weed?    Is  it 
most  efficadoos  when  appli^  in  summer,  winter^ 
or  spring?    ShouMit  be  applied  fresh  aa  taken 
from  the  river,  or  afler  standing  in  heaps  until 
partly  decomposed  1    Is  it  trae  that  wire  grass 
is  introduced  by  its  use?    Should  it  be  turned  in 
immediately,  or  left  opon  the  surface  until  the 
earth  is  tilled  for  a  crop  1    The  plan  which  I  am 
pursuing,  is  to  distribate  the  weed  regularly  in  tho 
water  fbnowa  of  an  old  cornfield,  as  soon  as  con* 
venient  after  it  is  carted  out,  and  to  list  imroediatO' 
ly  upon  it,  to  proteet  it  fVom  the  rays  of  the  smi. 
I  put  from  70  to  100  kmds,  drawn  by  two  yoke  of 
oxen,  upon  an  acre. 

Smoe  the  begtmiog  of  the  present  year,  I  have 
kepi  a  eart,  a  man  and  a  woman,  and  two  small 
boys  who  eouM  do  nothing  in  the  field,  constantly 
en|[aged  in  collecting  and  carting  out  manure  of 
various  kinds,  and  at  this  time,  which  is  a  season 
of  comparative  leisure  with  farmers,  I  employ  an 
additional  cart,  and  a  fi^w  additional  hsBdr,  and 
with  my  short  ^rperiance  I  can  confidently  say 
dHit  the  labor  thus  empk>yed  is  ten  times  more 
productive,  than  it  would  fane  in  any  other  work 
opon  the  farm.  I  yesterday  stood  by  for  two  houm 
where  my  carts  were  carrying  kelp  fh>m  the  river 
shore,  and  in  that  short  time  twenty-one  h)ads, 
avereging  about  30  bushels,  were  carried  out 
The  distance  of  eomse  was  short,  and  the  kelp 
abundant,  so  that  little  time  was  lost  in  loading. 
I  kwve  little  doubt  that  with  the  force  exclusive^ 
devoted  to  this  bosiaess^  and  with  occasional  as- 
sistance from  the  farm  hands,  I  shall  be  able  to 
manure  at  least  one  hundred  acres  anmiidly.  This 
may  be  startling  to  those  who  have  paid  little  at- 
tentkm  to  the  improvement  of  the  earth,  but  it  k 
not  more  incredible  than  the  account  given  by 
Mr.  Sii«^too  of  the  Esstem  Shore  of  Maryland' 
ill  th«  M  voi  of  the  Fafmer,  oC  the  |[reat  im- 
prevemettoi  elfecied  gpotfrhis  larm,  witl^  camjiaRi^ 
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ti^siy  limited  meaiM.  The  accuracy  of  that  ac- 
cooat  1  was  at  one  time  dispvised  to  question ;  I  am 
now  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  truth.  You  may 
find  some  valuable  inlbrmntion  upon  this  subject 
of  kelp  as  a  manure,  in  the  lat  vol.  of  the  New 
Edinburgh  fincyclopsedia.  Art.  Agriculture,  page 
270,  by  transferring  which  to  your  columns,  you 
will  probably  benefit  your  readers. 

When  my  experiments  are  sufficiently  matured 
to  enable  roe  to  afford  any  useful  information  to 
the  public,  I  may  trouble  you  with  a  communica- 
tion under  my  proper  name ;  but  for  the  present, 
being  merely  seeking  information  from  others,! 
subscribe  myself  your  obedient  servant, 

Potomac. 


8BA-WARB,  MABSH-MUD,  JBTO. 

TaUwt  county^  Ea$tem  Skare,  Md,     \ 

jauguBi  90, 1881.  5 

Mr.  8mUK — Sea-ware  is  thrown  on  our  shores 
in  considerable  quantities,  and  we  have  had  no- 
mert>us  banks  of  partially  decomposed  oyster- 
shells,  but  they  are  now  neariy  exhausted.  Many 
have  made  their  lands  rich  by  the  application  of 
these  materials,  and  the  more  modem  ones*^ 
marsh-mud,  and  the  beads  of  creeks.  It  may  be 
encouraging  to  "Potomac,"  and  such  of  his 
neighbors  as  have  the  good  fortune  to  possess 
these  precious  treasures,  to  know  that  the  annals 
of  this  county  afford  instances  of  more  rapid  im- 
provement from  them,  aided  by  well  managed 
farm-yards,  than  that  mentioned  by  the  late  Mr. 
Singleton  from  shell-mari.  That  nothing  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  in  this  quarter  is  owing 
to  the  general  knowledge  of  their  value:*>the 
lime  lor  experiments  in  regard  to  them  has  gone 
by.  They  have  been  used  extensively  for  thirty 
years — partially,  much  longer. 

Otu  good  dressing  of  Indian  bank  shells  is  9u^- 
ficient  The  sea  weed  may  be  applied  with  ad- 
vantage to  every  new  crop : — they  act  together 
better  than  separetely^and  better  still  conibined 
with  stable  or  farm-yard  manure,  fiut  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  all  this  can  be  effected,  to  any 
considerable  extent,  in  one  ysar^f  done  in  the 
regular  course  of  cultivation  it  will  be  sufficient. 
That  is,  give  a  dressing  of  marsh  one  year,  and 
one  of  shells  the  next  time  it  is  cultivated — or  the 
reverse.  My  experience  and  observation  lead 
me  to  recommend  that  the  shells  be  dropped  on 
every  fourth  or  fiAh  landf  or  ridge,  as  near  to  each 
other  as  convenient  to  the  carter ;  that  is — when 
hib  team  arrives  within  a  few  feet  of  the  load  Just 
deposited  let  him  tilt  his  cart.  The  same  process 
to  be  observed  in  dropping  the  sea-ware.  This 
valuable  article  acts  well  on  all  crops,  and  at  all 
seasons— the  sooner  it  is  turned  in  the  better :  it 
loses  much  of  its  virtue  by  exposure— but  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  drop  it  daring  the  summer  on 
land  intended  for  com  next  year,  where  it  lies  un- 
til it  is  time  to  list  It  is  excellent  for  fallow. 
When  thrown  on  shore  by  a  favorable  wind  the 
most  pressing  jobs  are  postponed  antil  it  is  secur- 
ed, either  by  taking  it  to  the  field  where  wanted, 
or  by  hoping  it  a  few  feet  above  high-water- 
mark, to  prevent  its  being  carried  off  by  the.^ebb 
tides.  It  is  useless,  and  double  labor,  to  put  it  in 
large  heaps— if  heaped  in  the  field,  in  large  bulks, 
Bo&iog  will  grow  on  the  spot  it  occupiwi  for  se- 


veral years: — indeed  a  single  cart  load,  if  it  i»  a 
few  months,  deposits  rather  too  much  salt — to  (^ 
viate  this  one  of  my  neighbors  disiribaiesit  in  la^ 
loads.  No  instance  is  known  of  its  introdGdi^ 
wire-grass  or  any  other  pest. 

Marsh- mud  and  the  beads  of  coves  are  nov 
extensively  used.  Unexpected  quaoiities  ans 
qualities  of  manure  are  firequentiy  found:— after 
penetrating  through  a  stratum  of  rich  saPted  mh- 
vial  soil,  well  rotted  niarsh,  emitting  a  strosif 
stench,  is  oflen  found.  These  eoaywsf-Ms,  k&a 
six  to  ten  feet  deep,  of  the  best  maimals  readj 
to  our  hands,  are  invaluable.  Some  of  oor  laod- 
holderB,  who  let  land  on  shares,  are  so  sensible  of 
the  value  of  these  resources  that  theyturaitht 
cart,  team  and  carter,  (the  tenant  finding  foodj)  19 
be  employed  on  them  exclusively  all  the  year. 
Marsh  can  be  sot  out  in  the  dead  of  winter— it 
makes  an  excellent  dressinc^  for  the  ferm-ysuJ. 
Oyster-shells,  collected  from  bare  by  men  wbo 
make  a  business  of  it,  in  large  qitaDtiries,  are  sold 
at  l-J  to  three  cents  per  bushcM  to  htmea,  wbs 
burn  them  in  kilns  made  of  pine  logs.  The  Jime, 
and  half  burnt  shells,  are  spread  with  shoveb  frofli 
the  cart  tail,  at  the  rate  or  150  to  200  bushels  per 
acre,  just  before  or  after  planting  eom — or  be^ 
seeding  wheat. 

Indian  banks  should  be  doi;^  with  grubbiner  haeg, 
or  (if  the  ground  will  admit)  plou^ed  op,  and 
akoveU  used  in  loading.  Iron  pron^^  Ibrb  ml 
the  sea-weed,  spades  and  shovels  the  heads  of 
coves  and  marshes.  From  two  to  five  cans  sbooii 
be  run,  so  (hat  the  hands  employed  to  load  ssy 
have  constant  work.     Single  teams  aie  prderreiL 

I  am  no  essayist;  but  hope  something  osefiii 
may  be  fouryl  in  the  above. 

CoRaPI.AKTKI. 


8£A-WEED,    ETC. MAHURE. 

Westmoreland  county,  Fa.     ? 

Mr,  Smith — I  have  to  return  my  thanks  to  yosr 
correspondent,  "Complanter,"  jbr  the  piompc  asd 
obliging  manner  in  which  he  has  r^pooded  lot^ 
inquiries  made  by  me  in  my  last  comraunicatioa. 
I  am  much  instructed,  and  encouiaged  in  tke 
course  which  I  had  determined  fo  pursue  by  the 
facts  which  he  has  disclosed.  Bat  f  wn  a  ymog 
and  inexperienced  farmer ;  and  most  of  my  time, 
moreover,  being  devoted  to  public  and  profenioc- 
al  pursuits,  1  have  but  little  opportunity,  except  in 
occasional  intervals  of  leisure,  of  attending  to  the 
practical  details  of  agriculture,  or  of  aequihog  by 
personal  observation  that  minute  kiM>wiedge, 
which  is  so  essential  to  successful  hixbaodiy. 
Your  correspondent  will,  I  hope,  thereJbie,  excuse 
me,  when  I  ask,  not  only  for  my  own  instrodjot), 
but  also  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  my  neigtybois, 
who  are  equally  uninformed,  and  have»  moreover, 
inveterate  prejudices  to  subdue,  that  be  will  ^ 
VQT  the  public  with  another  essay,  in  which  more 
detailed  information  may  be  given.  I  have,  my- 
self) not  the  least  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement  that  there  are  instances  of  more  rapid 
improvement  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maiy- 
land,  from  the  use  of  sea-weed^  marsh  mod. 
and  Indian  banks,  than  that  afibrded  on  the 
farm  of  (he  late  Mr.  Singleton,  from  shell  siaiL 
But  there  is  no  subject,  on  which  theie  m  so  gieai 
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a  disposiiioD  lo  he  incredulous,  as  in  relatioo  to 
agricultural  improvements.  And  it  is  ocving,  in  a 
peat  measure,  to  this  very  incredulity,  that  whilst 
improvement  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  in  the  li- 
beral sciences,  and  indeed  in  almost  every  other 
department  of  life,  is  rapidly  advancincf,  agricul- 
ture, the  most  indispeneabte  of  all  arts,  is  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  completely  stationary.  As 
an  instance  of  this  incredulity,  1  may  state  the 
fact,  that  when  I  commenced  digging  in  the 
marshes  (or  manure,  I  was  regarded  hy  my  neigh- 
bors as  a  visionary  enthusiast,  equally  as  mad  as 
one  who  should  seek  for  perpetual  motion,  or  the 
philosopher's  stone.  The  negroes  were  amazed ; 
the  overseer  expressed  serious  apprehensions  that 
the  land  would  be  killed;  and  one  of  the  lights  of 
the  neighborhood  in  agriculture,  completely  con- 
firmed his  fears,  by  tellino  him  that  he  had  tried 
ir,  and  he  had  enough  **  dead  land"  already,  with- 
out attempting  to  '*  kill,  any  more."  It  was  in 
vain  that  I  quoted  the  high  authority  of  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer,  and  Judge  Johnson  ;  nothing  C4)uld 
convince  f hem  of  the  eflicacy  of  marsh-mud.  1 
had  the  satisfaction,  however,  in  the  course  of 
about  two  months!,  of  seeing  prejudice  and  mcre- 
dulity  completely  subdued.  Upon'  visiting  my 
farm,  I  was  met  by  the  Overseer  with  a  smilling 
countenance,  and  informed  that  he  was  beginning 
to  be  convinced  that  the  mud  might  be  of  some 
service ;  for  the  weeds  were  much  higher  upon 
the  land  where  the  mud  had  been  put,  than  upon 
that  adjacent  to  it,  which  was  oriffinally  much 
better.  And  upon  visiting  it,  a  few  days  ago, 
[  found  him  entirely  convinced  by  a  thick  growth 
of  crab  grass,  upon  the  land  covered  with  the 
"  marsh,"  whilst  the  surrounding  vegetation 
was  much  less  luxuriant. 

fiut  to  return  from  this  digression  ;  your  corre- 
spondent may  remove  the  doiibtstha:  are  now  en- 
tertained, as  to  the  practicability  of  manuring  on 
an  extensive  scale,  and  perhaps  stimulate  to  ex- 
ertion many  who  are  slumbering  in  indolence  by 
stating  the  extent  of  the  improvement  effected 
upon  a  few  particotar  farms,  by  the  use  of  the 
means  referred  to ;  the  condition  and  quality  of 
the  soil  before  the  improviug  process  was  com- 
menced ;  the  amount  of  labor  and  capital  expend- 
ed ;  the  crops  made  upon  the  land  formeriy, 
compared  with  its  present  productions ;  and  whe- 
ther the  use  of  these  means  is  supposed  to  have 
had  any  peculiar  effect  in  adapting  the  soil  to  the 
^owth  of  the  beautiful  white  wheat  for  which  the 
eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  is  so  justly  celebrat- 
ed. This  information  in  the  community  in  which 
he  resides  may  seem  entirely  unimportant,  but  he 
may  be  assured  that  to  a  large  portion  of  Eastern 
Virginia,  it  is  calculated  to  be  of  vast  service.  We 
have  here  a  soil  originally  fertile,  but  much  im- 
poverished by  a  long  course  of  barbarous  cuhiva- 
lion.  The  means  of  resuscitating  are  at  hand,  if 
the  public  attention  were  onlv  turned  to  them. 
And  no  greater  service  could  l)e  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  agricultore,  than  to  convince  the  farmers 
in  this  part  of  the  country  of  the  natural  advan- 
tages which  they  possess.  They  would  thus  be 
urged,  if  not  bv  necessity,  yet  by  reason,  to  exer- 
tion ;  with  the  tiope  not  only  of  securing  a  compe- 
tence, but  of  accumulating  weahh,  and  b^  the 
desire  which  the  loftier  considerations  of  patriotism 
might  inspire,  of  improving,  fertilising,  and  adorn- 
ing their  native  land. 


I  fear  that  I  have  trespassed  too  fer  already 
upon  the  politeness  of  your  correspondent,  but  1 
must  ask  information  on  one  other  subject.  Can 
the  * 'rotted  marsh"  found  in  the  natural  '^compost 
beds"  of  which  he  speaks,  be  applied  with  safety 
or  advantage  immediately  to  a  growing  crop? 
Or  does  it  require  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  be- 
fore it  is  fit  ibr  application?  I  am  induced  to  make 
this  inquiry  becJiuse,  in  pursuing  the  instructions 
of  Judge  Johnson,  in  relation  to  marsh  mud,  I 
had  applied  a  quantity  of  this  ^'compost"  (of 
which  i  have  inexhaustible  beds)  early  in  the 
summer  to  land  which  i  intended  to  faUow  for 
wheat,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find,  sonlrary  to  mT 
expectations,  that  the  vegetation  was  greatly  ad- 
vanced, almost  immediately  upon  its  application, 
and  at  this  time  the  land  exhibits  unequivocal  in* 
dtcations  of  very  great  improvement.  I  was  led 
to  infer  from  this  circumstance,  that  Judge  John- 
son's instructions  might  have  relisrence  to  a  sub* 
ject  entirelv  different ;  and  reasoning  from  analo- 
gy I  concluded  that  this  manure  might  be  bene* 
ficial,  when  applied  fresh  to  growing  crops,  fiut 
all  arguments  from  analogy  are  more  or  less  fid- 
lacious,  and  I  should  be  niuch  better  satisfied  with 
the  experience  of  your  practical  correspondent. 

Potomac. 


HABSH-MUn,   ETC. 

Talbot  county,  Eastern  Shor^  Md.     > 

October  12,  1831.  $ 

J/r.  Stnith^l  do  not  know  how  I  can  more  sa- 
tisfiictorily  answer  the  polite  call  of  *'  Potomac" 
than  by  giving  some  account  of  improvements 
made  on  one  of  the  farms  alluded  to  in  my  last, 
by  the  application  of  bank-sheils,  sea- ware, 
marsh-mud,  and  heads  of  creeks,  aided  by  a  well 
conducted  farm-yard.  These  have  been  so  re- 
markable as  to  have  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  this 
county,  and  I  think  such  examples  should  be 
made  known  as  widely  as  possible  fer  general 
benefit. 

1  select  this  farm,  Emereon^e  Point,  in  partiea* 
lar,  because  no  one  can  pretend  that  capital  had 
any  agency  in  restoring  its  fertility.  It  hes  near 
the  mouth  of  Mile's  river,  emptying  into  the 
Kastem-branch  of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  and  con- 
tains two  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres.  It  ^ai 
purchased  bv  the  father  of  the  present  proprietor, 
Mr.  Wm.  Hambletoo,  about  the  year  1790;  at 
40s.  Md.  currency— 5.33  dollars,  per  acre,^nd 
was  occupied  by  a  tenant,  as  it  had  been  fer  two 
or  three  generations,  until  the  year  1808,  when  the 
proprietor  married  and  settled  on  it  The  soil  is  a 
stiff  yellow  clav — growth  chiefly  pine ;  it  was 
worn  doUrn  to  the  lowest  state  of  sterility :  a  con- 
siderable portion  had  been  suffered  to  run  into 
pine  thickets,  where  the  com  ridges  are  still  visi- 
ble ;  and  it  was  nearly  destitute  of  the  buildings 
indispensable  to  a  farmer,  fiut  the  means  of  im- 
provement were  at  hand :  the  proprietor  knew 
their  value,  and  lost  no  time  in  availing  himself 
of  them.  He  had  no  capital  of  any  kind :  but  he 
was  young,  skilful  and  industrious.  Having  no 
slaves  he  commenced  with  two  hired  hands,  and^ 
occasionally,  two  boys,  two  horses  and  a  yoke  oi* 
oxen.  The  arable  land  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  acres,  but  his  operations,  for  many 
years,  were  confined  to  ninety-nine  acre»-^  poor 
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MA  of  thirty  acrat,  distent  Amu  hit  ratowewy  he 
leA  idle,  uiwiidoaed.    He  laid  off  Iheaa  ninety- 
nine  acres  as  follows  :-*two  fields  of  46  eeeh,  two 
lots,  6  and  1^,  orehard  and  garden  fi^  a^^i^n.    For 
bis  feet  crop,  to  make  a  jmsA,  he  seleeted  his  best 
land,  inohiding  the  old  tobacco  ground  near  the 
house.    From  forty-five  bushels  of  wheat  seeded 
fiept  1807,  he  got  a  crop  of  one  bundled  and  M- 
teen,  less  than  three  Ibr  one.    In  the  sprinit  ^ 
3806  he  planted  com  on  one  half  of  his  other  fisid, 
•Aer  getting  out  a  conaiderBble  quantity  of  bank- 
•hells  and  sea-waie,  and  lell  the  other  half,  vmdtr 
Ikt  asms  evidssure,  lor  fallow,  to  be  manured  m 
epponunity  might  permit  during  the  summer^- 
aiid  this  Man  he  continued  to  fdow  about  eight 
years,  aad  would  have  continued  it  longer  bat  lor 
the  inoon  venienoe  arising  from  the  want  cfpa»tur§. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  keep  an  exact 
leeaed  of  aH  his  crops :  however,  he  assures  me 
Ihatthe  Ibllowing  onaybe  depended  on  as  veiy 
near  the  tmth.    His  firat  crop  of  com  was  eighty- 
five  harfeis,  his  second  thirty-five,  ol'whieh  twen- 
It  were  short  com.    (It  may  be  well  to  mention 
diat  a  barrel  of  com  is  ^we  bushels  of  grain,  or 
ten  bushels  of  sert.)    His  second  crop  of  wheat 
wan  two  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  flhom  45  of  seed, 
being  five  and  a  half  for  one.    His  third  crop  of 
360,  nearly  ei^ht  lor  one.    Fourth  600,  fiflh  700 
— and  so  on,  increasing  every  year,  until,  in  the 
year  1816,  having  altered  the  ammgement  of  his 
fields  from  two  of  forty-five  to  three  of  thirty 
acres  each,  he  reaped  from  sixty-eaven  and  a  half 
of  seed  a  thousand  bashels  of  prime  wheat,--one 
half  on  com  land— the  other  fiillow.    This  crop 
he  had  the  good  fortune  (o  sell  at  two  dollare91 
cauls  fMr  bushel,  and  the  good  sense,  akhoogh 
not  pressed,  «o  apply  the  pmeeds  to  the  payment 
of  debts  neeessarily  oentrected  in  the  erection  of 
bnildkigs,  among  othera  an  exoattent  bam,  and 
the  purchase  of  three  or  four  boys ;  and  Tarious 
expenses  incident  to  a  new  eamblishment  and 
crowmg  ftmUy.    It  should  be  remarked  also, 
Qiat.  until  ihe  end  of  the  year  1818,  his  laud  was 
burdened  with  a  third  of  the  estimated  rent|  as 
dower. 

No  menoraodum  can  be  found  of  his  aiops  fbr 
the  three  euceeeding  yearn,  nor  does  he  recollect 
Iha  amount;  but  they  were  net  so  great  as  that 
Jost  stated.  He  failed  in  one  crop  fltim  deAetive 
siaad  which  he  pordwaed. 

In  IfiaO  he  reaped  eleven  h«»di«d  and  twenty- 
neven  bushels  from  ninety  oTseed,  thirty  of  which 
mtm  eown  on  the  out-fieM  belbie  mentioned. 
This,  and  several  other  crops  to  be  noticed,  he  has 
Ml  reeovd.  In  18231  his  wheat  crop  from  sevienty- 
two  was  one  thousand  and  thirsty-nine  bushels— 
(nearly  fourteen  and  a  half  lor  one. 

In  1880,  from  88  of  seed  he  reaped  fburteen 
liundmd  and  ninety-seven  bushels  of  wheat,  17 
ior  oae--ene  half  Irom  oom-land,  the  other  ^iow 
— thittf  acres  each^the  fahow  yielded  liosnfy- 
Jm  for  oM-^^ea  some  account  of'^thia  cusp  in  the 
Farmer  about  July  1830. 

LMt  fear^  being  much  occupied  hi  repairing 
smd  bodiiBg,  he  seeded  only  fifty  bushels  of  wheat, 
which  produced  a  crop  ef  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  bushels*  All  this  was  on  osnn-land  except 
tt  lot  of  6ve  aeres,  which,  from  seven  and  a  half 
ef  seed,  gave  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  bushels, 
nearly  ftomte-ons  for  one.  I  have  confined  my- 
eeif  priBsipafiy  to  an  account  of  hia  wheaterops, 


beeanae  heeould  not  InAm  ■•  with  nsak 
aceuvaey  the  araoimt  of  his  con  srapMie; «« 
gBuerelly  good,  seldom  faUovrinf^  beknribrn  bs- 
rels  to  the  thousand  and  liequendjr  vmehiflftba 
His  greatest  crop  of  com  wai  is  1S2?,  hn  it» 
of  his  thirty  acre  fieklsi  ^ve  hundndaai  nnsf 
barrels. 

Last  year  he  bought  five  tkowBBd  babekii 
oyster  ohelle,  at  the  cost  of  oos  boadmidoiiBB- 
burnt  and  sfHead  them  aslaraBthey  vnt,itth 
rate  of  200  bushels  per  acre  jeit  befa<pla«iis 
com,  on  the  out-fiekl,  wbiek  gotiko  a()na« 
of  larm-yard  nmnure.  Tbe  crop  of  cin,!*; 
gathered,  is  fiiir— few  in  the  county  hetiB. 

His  shell-banks  giving  cut  tnd  tbe  diihflf  ■»• 
waie being  less  abundant  thas  foradriBloii 
eight  yeaie  ago  he  conmeacsd  tbeiaeofnub, 
and  heads  of  creeks,  of  which  be  ihiah  hwi- 
bly,  paying  strict  atteatioo,  ai  SMal,  lo  the  m- 
yaid  and  compoet  heaps.  He  hei«eB«^«; 
teining  upwaitls  of  athoassad  tMitoMMM| 
heads,  taken  a  few  weeks  ago  in  fe»«f7* 
this  he  calculates  on  a  thoumnd «»«  W[^ ,*; 
nuie  for  hie  cora-land  next  spneg.  fM»»tf 
liven  he  extracted  seveotv-thiee  P^^ 
From  experimeniB  made  U  yw^  »* 
oil,  he  ie  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  itmAy  mf^ 
worm,  so  destructive  te  the  pc^.^^-..^ 
not  spread  aea-ware  so  thick  mI»«»J" 
in  my  last,  on  aeoount of  tk«<>»*«fy  tfX 
ing  in-^or  would  *^^|SF««^^ 
put  ao  near-intervals  of  «"  *«J. ^^^ 
between  marah,  &c.  three.   InmjT^^ 

superior  judgment.  _w  k.  hM  nafc 

For  fourteen  or  fifteen  yea«  P>*^Mi 
great  use  of  the  sickhi-rouch  ^^^^ 
loo  rank  for  the  cradle.  Be  /**f;TL«ef 
inches  deep,  and  cannot  be  induced  u  ^rg 
—in goodland  sows  a  boshd and  i»m  . 
aero.  In  poor  one  bushel ;  '^'"*»"iiJ 

about  the  middle  of  Joo^-^'^Smiivi^ 
ter  harvest— rolls  and  barrows—oiM  "rj  ^y, 

O,  gives  it  a  third  P'««*»«<lff  te«ii 
.    ugh,  very  shoal,  in  narrow  i^^ 

his  manure  near  the  ■**™*^^/-^V^  b ^ 
respecting  the  question  <^J^^SiM^ 
opmion  that  no  danger  is  to  ^^f^^^^ 
the  applicalioe  of  rotten  maiJi  ^ff^^  ^ 

if  put  on  in  reaaonahle  q«M?^  «otd*»«^ 
It  wiU  be  observed  thatthnhnniMWH^ 

ing  its  rapid  ioipiovement,  '"fj^hrtfl*' 
€r«9iped,-*-preaent  gain,  Irom  aeotia^)  ^^ 
main  object.    The  proprietor  was  w^jt;^ 

ef  the^e  of  cJow  is  aa ioP^T^rf 
he  eould  not  let  it  remain  long  ^^^  jieii 
much  use  to  the  land.  ^•^ZMm^ 
crop  ef  it,  1886,  upwaidf  ^^^^^^vif^ 


much  use  to  the  land.    ^•^^iLi^ 
crop  ef  it,  1886,  upwaidf  •^^^^Jif.^ 
acres.  Herealter,  having  got  ^.<^^ 
ty  good  order,  he  will  adopt  the  fottt^';;^^ 

cutting  one  field  of  elovar  sverv  7^^^ 
iar  fbroe  is  five  able  hands,  ^^!!!!!!^^ 


— •*«  i«ns  three  ox  «^,?'®J!r»v«tf»'*^ 
never  kept  an  overseer,  andfof  "W/  ^gtas 
ed  daily.  I  h«ve  not  tho<«bt  it  noca^ 

his  root  crops— the  prodaosot  •JJ^ydei* 
supposing  that  his  priaflipw  <W  '^ 
show  the  progress  of  imp»o»^*5JL  tf^'^ 
There  are  three  other  &"»•  ^^Zfd  '^P^. 
of  Emerson's  Point,  on  a*«**?^  ihi  ^ 
meats  have  lately  been  made.  J.^v  Jia- 
Colonel  John  Tllghman,  Ut*  ^^^ 
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lileton,  and  of  Doctor  John  Barnett.  f  hope  ihey 
will  favor  the  public,  through  the  colamns  of  your 
uflefuft  paper,  with  an  account  of  their  manage- 
ment, cropB,  &c.  There  are  other  farms  in  the 
eanie  neighborhood  which  desenre  honorable  no* 
tice  and  minute  deecription  ;  in  particular,  those 
o(  Mr.  Rigby  Hopkins,  Major  Wm.  Caulk,  Mr. 
Joseph  Harnson,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Harrison,  im- 
proved, principally,  by  the  use  of  skell^lme. 

Co&irPLANTBB. 


¥mn  the  Ltxiiigton  Osietts. 
AGRIC0LT0BAL  SHOW  ASD  TAIR  OF  TBB  AG* 
RIOULTU&AL  SOCUrrT  OF  ROCKBRipGV. 

OcUber  lltik,  1888. 

The  floeiety  npon  being  called  to  order,  by  the 
president, — Professor  Gbo.  D.  Akmsroho,  of 
Washington  Cdlege,  delivered  the  aoaual  ad- 
dress. 

The  pfemiumB  were  awarded  as  folIowR 

For  the  best  stud  colt  under  4  and  over  fi  yean 
old,  to  J  no.  McKamy  of  Augusta. 

For  the  best  brood  mare,  to  James  Johnsoo. 

For  the  best  AWv,  to  Baml.  McD.  Raid. 

For  the  best  bull,  to  A.  T.  Barclay. 

For  the  best  milch  cow,  to  William  Moffet. 

For  the  best  heifer,  to  Thos.  Wilson. 

For  the  best  bull  calf,  to  Thomas  Wilson. 

For  the  best  boar— A  premium  was  awarded  to 
two  of  eqtul  merit,  vis. :  to  Thomas  Wilsoa  and 
A.  T.  Barolay. 

For  the  two  best  rann,  to  Jdo.  Jordan  and  A. 
T.  Barolay. 

For  the  two  host  ewes,  to  Jno.  Jordan  and  A. 
T.  Barolay. 

Fw  the  handsomest  and  best  counterpane,  to 
Mre.  R.  6rigsb|f. 

For  the  best  piece  of  sheeting,  to  Miss  Johnston. 

For  the  best  piece  of  table  linen,  to  Miss  fi. 
Finkey. 

For  the  beet  pair  of  blankets,  to  Mrs.  Joo. 
Jordan. 

For  the  best  man's  saddle,  to  Jno.  T.  Flgmt. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  ploughing,  to  Wm. 
Mofiett. 

The  committee  recommend  to  the  directors,  to 
award  promiums  for  counterpanes  to  Miss  Grigs- 
bv  and  Miss  Finley— for  oearth-ru^,  to  Miss 
Cfhriatian— for  a  piece  of  flannel,  to  Miss  Alesan- 
der— ibr  a  cheese,  to  Miss  Griflsbv. 

On  mofioR  of  Saniuel  McD.  Reld.  it  was  ro- 
flolved.  That  hereafter,  no  premium  will  be  award- 
ed to  any  person  who  shall  not  haye  been  a  mem- 
ber of  society  more  than  six  months  previous  to 
the  awarding  of  such  premium. 

On  motion  of  C.  P.  Dorman,  it  was  resolved, 
That  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Rockbridge 
Agricultural  Society,  prepare,  and  address  a  me- 
morial, to  the  general  assembly  of  Virn^nia,  on 
behalf  of  this  eociety,  asking  its  ucorporation,  and 
praying  the  aid  ot  the  state  to  the  cause  of  agri- 
culture, and  agricultural  societies. 

Ob  notioB  of  John  F.  Oamthers,  ft  was  re- 
solved thaf  the  corresponding  secretary  communi- 
cate the  fore^ing  resolution,  to  the  seyeral  af^- 
cultural  societies  of  Virginia,  and  solicit  their  im- 
mediate and  active  co-operation. 

On  motion  of  C.  P.  Dorman,  it  was  ananimoaa- 


ly  resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  society  are 
due  to  Professor  Geo.  D.  Armstbong,  for  the 
able  and  appropriate  address  this  day  delivered  by 
him,  and  that  a  committee  he  appointed  to  com- 
municate our  sense  of  its  merit,  with  a  request  that 
a  copy  be  furnished  for  publication. 

Committee  appointed  by  the  president  under 
the  foregoing  resolution — V.  P.  Dorman  and  A. 
T.  Barclay. 

The  society  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  of- 
ficers for  the  ensuing  year,  when 

Maj.  John  Alexander  was  elected  president. 

Thos.  Wilson,  vice  president. 

J.  T.  L.  Preston,  corresponding  secretary. 

A.  T.  Barclay,  recording  scc'ry. 
Henry  B.  Jones,       ^ 
Matthew  White,  &  >  Treasurers. 
Robt.  McCluer,        j 

And  Jos.  Cloyd,  Wm.  Moffit,  R.  R.  Barton, 
Alfred  Leybum,  Saml.  McD.  Reid,  Jno.  F.  Ca- 
ruthers,  C.  P.  Dorman,  Sam).  Wilson,  Jonathan 
Brooks,  Wm.  Houston,  and  Wm.  Inglis,  JH- 
rectors. 

Resolved,  That  the  next  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  be  held  on  the  3d  Thursday  of  October 
next,  at  Fancy  Hill. 

Adjonmed, 
OAMi..  WiLLBoir,  Preset 
Teste, 

A.  T.  Barclat,  Sec'ry. 


From  the  Balem  Otaenrv. 
THB  SNOW  OWL. 

Taking  a  stroll  among  the  market  wagons  that 
crowded  our  streets,  on  Wednesday,  laden  with 
poultry  and  other  agricultural  products,  we  noticed 
in  one  of  them,  a  living  specimen  of  the  snow 
owl,  which  was  captured  In  Topsfield.  Every 
season,  between  the  months  of  November  and 
February,  several  of  these  beautiful  birds  are  seen 
hovering  around — always  exciting  a  considerable 
degree  of  interest;  their  movements  are  generally 
so  closely  watched,  that  not  a  few  of  them  are 
taken  by  the  lovers  of  the  chase  and  others. 

They  are  inhabitants  of  the  coldest  and  most 
dreary  regions  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  being 
constantly  found  in  Iceland,  Norway,  Lapland, 
and  the  country  adjofning  Hudson's  Bay.  In  the 
Atlantic  states  they  are  merely  a  winter  visiter, 
and  in  their  migrations  wander  along  the  sea 
coast  as  fhr  as  Fmrida,  sometimes  stretching  inte- 
rioHy,  as  they  are  met  with  in  Ohio  and  Tennes- 
see, and  have  been  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Red  and  Arkansas  rivers.  In  Massachusetts  and 
Maine  they  are  more  abundant  than  In  any  other 
part  of  the  United  States. 

To  protect  this  bird  from  the  external  cold  to 
which  it  IS  exposed,  especially  in  its  native  haunts, 
nature  has  bountifully  provided  it  with  a  complete 
encasement  of  the  most  soil,  warm,  and  elastic 
plumage  beneath  the  outer  covering  of^  feathers, 
and  CO  closely  matted  together  that  it  is  difficult  to 
penetrate  to  the  skin. 

Its  short  and  curved  bill  is  nearly  hid  by  the 
mass  of  feathers  that  cover  the  fhce;  the  feet  are 
covered  with  a  long,  thick  hah'-like  plumage,  re- 
sembling very  much  those  of  a  dog,  the  claws, 
which  are  conred,  black  and  sharp,  only  being  yi- 
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■ibie;  the  eyes  are  deep  rank  under  projecting  eye* 
browi;  and  are  of  a  bright  yellow  color;  the  gene- 
ral color  of  the  body  is  white,  and  usually  more 
or  lecfl  marked  with  spots  of  pale  brown,  accord* 
ing  lo  the  age  or  sex  of  the  individual. 


Alf  ALLIGATOR  Ilf   NBW  YORK. 

The  New  York  Sun  says  that  a  stonecutter 
employed  in  a  shantee  near  the  corner  of  Seventh 
street  and  avenue  C,  was  on  Thursday  breaking 
the  ice  in  a  pond  in  a  vacant  lot  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, when  he  was  suddenly  and  not  very  agree- 
ably surpiised.  No  sooner  had  he  made  a  hole 
than  out  jumped  a  large  alligator!  He  raised  ao 
alarm  and  the  animal  was  forthwith  attacked  and 
despatched  without  mercy.  He  measured  from 
head  to  tail  seven  feet  ten  inches.  The  Sun  savs 
that  one  of  these  animals  was  picked  up  in  the 
East  river  last  July.  But  how  they  came  there, 
or  for  what  purpoi^,  no  one  can  tell. 


From  the  Journal  of  die  Fmnklln  Iiutitate. 
ON  THE  PART  WHICH    THR  SOIL  ACTS  IN  THE 
PROCEM   OP    VEGETATION.      MEMOIR  READ 


AT     THE     ACADEMY 
PELLETIER. 


OF     SCIENCES,   BY     J. 


TViarieied  from  the  JeaTnal  de  Pbanateie,  for  Uie  Joanul  of 
Uie  Franklm  IniUtute,  by  J.  Griscom. 

The  ground  is  the  support  and  nurse  of  plants; 
in  lis  bosom,  by  means  of  roots,  they  seek  for  and 
find  a  portion  of  their  nourishment.  But  to  this 
truth,  so  simple  and  obvious,are  attached  questions 
of  a  complicated  nature,  and  of  the  highest  inte- 
rest to  physiolojry  and  agriculture.  With  one, 
among  others,  I  have  been  particularly  arrested, 
and  it  has  been  the  object  of  my  meditations.  Be- 
fore I  enter  upon  it,  permit  me  to  bring  into  view 
some  facts  which  appear  to  be  necessary  to  the 
discussion  oi*  it. 

The  earth  is  not  an  elementary  substance.  Its 
exterior  bed,  the  residence  of  plants,  is  formed  of 
various  metallic  oxides,  silica,  alumina,  lime,  to 
which  are  oAen  joined  magnesia  and  the  oxide  of 
iron.  It  contains,  moreover,  the  detritus  of  or- 
ganic matters  which  had  before  possessed  life  and 
existence.  Thus  constituted,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  air,  water  and  imponderable  fluids,  the 
earth  is  eminently  fit  for  the  development  of  germs 
deposited  in  its  bosom,  and  to  the  growth  of  the 
vegetables  which  flourish  upon  it. 

The  necessity  of  the  presence  of  or^nic  matter, 
to  constitute  a  soil,  endowed  in  the  highest  degree 
with  vegetative  force,  cannot  be  considered  doubt- 
ful. In  vain  did  Tull,  in  1773,  attempt  to  main- 
tain that  distinct  earthy  particles  formed  the  sole 
nourishment  of  the  plant.  This  theory  was  over- 
turned bv  the  positive  experiments  of  Duhamel 
who  had  at  first  embraced  it.  Nevertheless,  if 
it  is  certain  that  the  presence  of  organic  matter  is 
a  condition  of  iertility,  we  may  still  ask  whether  it 
is  so  essential  a  condition — such  a  situ  qua  non^ — 
that  a  plant  cannot  vegetate  in  a  soil  totally  de- 
prived of  organic  matter,  particulary  if  other  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  the  nreseoce  of  water  and 
carbonic  acid,  be  united  wiln  it. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  to  re- 


solve this  question.  Many  of  them  are  eontradie- 
tory.  The  greater  portion,  from  the  high  ioterert 
which  they  involve,  ought  to  be  diseoased  and  te- 
peated  with  care.  But  another  Question  not  less 
important,  and  which  I  think  ought  to  be  first  as- 
certained,is  this :  Wkat  inftuMnee  haoe  $oiU  tfton- 
Belve$  in  the  act  of  vegetation  1  To  this  question 
I  at  present  confine  myself 

A  vegetable  soil,  in  its  normal  state,  most  be 
considered  a  mixture  of  various  earths,  that  is,  of 
metallic  oxides. 

I^y^ry  soil  devoted  to  agriculture,  is  in  general, 
says  Chaptal,  formed  of  a  mixture  of- silica,  lime 
and  aJumma,  and  in  support  of  this  assertion  he 
cites  various  analyses.* 

Davy  confirms  this  statement  in  his  AgricoitQ- 
ral  Chemistry,  and,  in  fact,  not  a  singfe  instance  of 
a  fertile  soil  has  occurred,  which  consisted  of  only 
one  earth,  or  even  of  two,  such  as  liaie  and  silex, 
silex  and  alumina,  alumina  aad  lime. 

In  another  passage  in  his  Chkmt  AgriooUy 
Chaptal  expresses  himself  thus: 

''A  mixture  of  lime,  silex  and  alumiaa  Hxtm 
the  basis  of  a  flood  soil ;  but  that  it  may  posses 
all  the  desirable  qualities  of  good  land,  these  io- 
gredienlB  must  exist  in  certain  pf  oponions,  which 
analyses  of  the  best  soU  can  onk  establssh. 

If  we  consult  the  analysis  of  the  most  fertile 
soils,  we  find  that  fertilihr  diminishes  in  pcoportioo 
to  the  predominance  of  either  of  these  phncipsl 
earths,  and  that  it  becomes  almost  nail  when  the 
mixture  has  the  properties  of  only  one  of  them.'' 

Complexity  of  composition  is  therefore,  in  gene- 
ral, a  condition  of  fertility  in  a  veffetable  soil. 
The  loose  earth  which  we  find  in  Twleys  arisinfi 
from  the  decomposition  of  primitive  rocks,  mak^ 
generally  an  excellent  soil.  Now  we  know  that  gra- 
nite, composed  of  quartz,  feldspar  and  mica,  and 
frequently  am  phi  boie,most  yield  by  its  cotDposiiion, 
a  soil  containing  silica,  lime,  alumina  and  a  iitile 
inagnesta  and  sometimes  potash.  Soils  origins- 
ting,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  deeomposttion  of 
more  simple  rocks,  siliceous  limestone,  for  exam- 
ple, are  lighter,  and  suitable  only  ibr  a  Kmited 
number  of  plants ;  they  require,  says  Chaptal,  to 

*  A  very  fertile  soil  in  Sweden  wss  found  bj  Bei^. 
man  to  consist  of: 

Coarse  Silex,  SO  >  ^^ 

Silica.  29$^ 

Alumina,  14 

Carbonate  of  Lime,  80 

loe 

A  fertile  soil  in  Middlesex  gave  Davy — SOieeoss 
Sand  3-5;  the  remaining  2-5  consisted  of 
Carbonate  of  Lime»  28 

Silica,  32 

Alumina,  89 

Analysis  of  a  fertile  soil  in  Tooraine: 
Sand,  49 

Silica,  16 

Alumina,  10 

Carbonate  of  Lime,  25 

100 

A  very  fertile  compost,  formed  by  Tiilet  consisted  of 
clay  8-8,  pulverised  lime-stone  3-8,  sand  2-9,  coire- 
spondine  to 

Course  Silex,  25 

Silica,  21 

Alumina,  16.50 

Carbonate  of  Lime,  37.00 


100 
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be  enriched,  and  are  valaable  only  in  moiat  climates.. 
Land  originating  in  the  decom position  of  trap,  ba- 
salt and  other  rocks  of  comphcated  elements,  pos- 
sess, on  the  contrary,  great  natural  fertility. 

' 'Rivers,"  be  further  adds,  '^receive  in  their 
courses  other  streams  whose  mud  is  mingled  with 
its  own,  and  it  o(\en  happens  that  the  united  sedi- 
ment of  two  rivers  possesses  greater  iertility  than 
thai  of  either  separately." 

This  then  appears  to  be  an  established  fact,  that 
a  soil  (independently  of  oi^nic  matter)  is  the 
more  fertile  as  its  composition  is  more  heterogene- 
ous. 

If  we  seek  for  an  explanation  of  this  fkct,  we 
6nd  in  authors  only  vague  opinions  and  doubts  ; 
the  greater  number  merely  state  the  facts  without 
attemptiug  an  explanation. 

Agricultural  chemists,  who  indulffe  more  in 
theory^  appear  to  regard  the  cause  of  iertility  as 
dependent  on  the  physical  character  of  the  soil 
rather  than  on  its  chemical  constitution.  Thus 
Davy  having,  observed  that  different  soils  attract 
moisture  with  different  degrees  of  energy,  and 
having  discovered,  as  he  believed,  that  the  most 
hygrometric  soils  were  the  most  fertile,  he  ascribes 
their  superior  fertility  chiefly  to  this  property.  But 
Davy  has  not  proved  that  the  hygrometric  force 
3f  a  soil  bears  any  given  relation  to  its  composi- 
tion. . 

If  this  attraction  of  moisture  were  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  fertility  (abating  the  influence  of  ma- 
nures) we  perceive  no  necessity  ibr  the  comhina- 
jon  of  the  three  earths  in  the  constitution  of  a  soil 
)f  the  first-quality.  Indeed  a  certain  quantity  of 
ilumina  in  a  soil  otherwise  entirely  siliceous,  or 
3ntireiv  calcareous,  a  certain  proportion  between 
he  adhesive  and  the  loose  dr  sandy  portions, 
»rould  be  sufficient  to  confer  this  hygroscopic  qua- 
ity,  and  of  course  the  fertility  of'^the  soil,  fiut 
ve  have  nothing  to  confirm  this  supposition. 

The  hygroscopic  quality  of  a  ternary  soil  may 
then  be  considered  as  an  element  of  fertility,  but 
)nly  a  secondary  element,  subordinate  to  its  che- 
naical  com|)O0ition. 

The  property  of  becoming  more  or  less  heated 
)y  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  appeared  to  Davy 
o  hold  a  relation  to  the  fertility  of  different  soils, 
ippears  to  me  to  be  also  a  secondary  cause.  In 
he  cases  referred  to  by  him  there  was  a  mixture 
>r  black  mould,  and  he  did  not  sufficiently  eonsi- 
ler  its  fertilizing  action  as  a  manure  upon  the  soil. 

To  roe,  it  appears  evident,  that  the  mixture  of 
he  various  earths  which  compose  a  soil,  acts  upon 
e^etation  and  determines  its  fertility  by  an  dec- 
ro-chemical  force^  whose  action  has  been  clearly 
scognized  m  other  circumstances,  but  not  yet 
trou^ht  into  view  in  the  case  now  under  consi- 
eration.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  observe,  that  it 
i  a  fact,  though  the  truth  may  have  escaped  ob- 
ervere,  or  rather,  it  has  not  yet  been  brought  un- 
er  a  formula,  that  the  silica,  alumina  and  lime 
7hich  enter  into  a  good  vegetable  soil,  must  not 
le  combined  with  each  other,  but  simply  mixed, 
he  lime  being  in  the  state  of  a  carbonate.  A  tri- 
le  silicate  of  lime  or  alumina,  in  which  the  silex, 
me  and  alumina  should  be  in  the  proportions 
/hich  constitute  the  best  arable  land,  could  not, 
ven  if  thoroughly  divided,  furnish  a  soil  essenti- 
lly  adapted  to  vegetation.  If,  in  a  fertile  soil, 
ompoeed  of  a  mixture  of  lime,  alumina  and  sili- 
di,  a  cofflbinatioD  between  these  three  oxides 


should  begin  to  take  place,  the  ground  would  be-' 
come  cold  and  steril.  Now,  it  is  certain,  that  in 
a  mixture  of  these  three  ingredients,  a  force  does 
exist  which  tends  to  combine  them.  The  silica 
and  alumina  are,  in  relation  to  the  lime,  electro- 
negative bodies,  and  in  their  presence  the  lime 
must  acquire  a  contrary  electricity.  According  as 
external  or  mechanical  movements  of  the  soil,  or 
other  fereign  causes,  shall  bring  these  molecules 
within  greater  or  less  distances  from  each  other, 
and  group  them  in  various  ways,  electrical  piles 
will  (^established,  discharges  will  take  place,  pro- 
ducing various  tensions,  and  the  earth  will  thus,  if 
we  may  use  the  term,  become  animated.  The 
electric  fluid  which  pervades  it  will  excite  the  sto- 
mate  of  the  radical  fibrils,  determine  the  play  of 
the  organs,  and  the  absorption  of  the  fluids  requi- 
site to  the  nourishment  of^  the  plant.  The  radical 
fibrils,  and  the  capillary  roots  impregnated  with 
moisttzre,  will  become  so  many  electrical  conduc- 
tors, engaged  in  transmitting  electricity,  certainly 
as  necessary  to  life  as  light  and  caloric. 

The  merit  of  a  theory  is,  that  it  accounts  fer 
observed  fects,  enables  us  to  foresee  what  will 
take  place  under  particular  circumstances  likely  to 
happen,  and  indicates  the  considerations  which  it 
may  be  desirable  to  bring  about  with  a  view  to 
useful  results. 

Let  us  inquire  whether  the  theory  now  present- 
ed, fulfilsnhese  conditions : 

Suppose  a  chalky  soil.  To  improve  it,  we  add 
argillaceous  marl ;  i.  e.  to  the  lime  which  predo- 
niinates  we  add  silica  and  alumina,  ,7b  the  post- 
iiw  element  which  we  found  alone,  we  add  the  ne- 
gative  elements  which  we  found  deficient. 

Will  it  hero  be  said,  that  '<  chalk  is  so  compact 
that  the  roots  cannot  penetrate  it,  or  so>  split  up 
that  water  passes  through  it  like  a  riddle,  and  that 
the  marling  is  simply  designed  to  change  this 
physical  condition?* 

But,  if  the  object  was  merely  to  divide  the 
chalk,  in  order  to  change  its  physical  condition,  a 
calcareous  sand  would  accomplish  this  object,  and 
yet  it  never  came  into  the  head  of  an  agricuhur- 
ist  to  improve  his  chalk  by  limestone,  while  Gor-^ 
dan  de  Saint-Memin  produced  a  magnificent  ve- 
getation by  a  mixture  of  chalk  with  heath  sand. 

In  a  piece  of  ground  belonging  to  Chaptal,  the 
soil  was  clayey  and  rather  barren  ;  below  was  a 
layer  of  black  earth.  Chaptal  went  to  work  em- 
pirically, dug  up  the  ground  and  m»xed  the  two 
beds  together.  Contrary  to  his  expectations,  the 
sterility  was  increased.  It  was  not  till  the  fiAh 
year  that  the  ground  acquired  a  common  degree 
of  fertility,  that  is,  when  all  the  iron  had  passed  to 
the  state  of  peroxide,  and  the  land,  black  as  it 
was,  had  become  of  a  deep,  bright  yellow.  Chap- 
tal asks,  if,  in  this  case,  the  black  oxide  is  injurious 
to  vegetation,  either  by  iUelf,  or  in  reference  to  the 
oxygen. 

In  our  theory,  the  fact  explains  itself,  and  might 
have  been  foreseen :  the  black  oxides  of  iron  (fer 
oxidule  d'  Haiiy)  is  a  combination  of  protoxide 
and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  a  substance  indijferent  in 
relation  to  silica  and  alumina.  Exposed  to  the 
air,  the  combination  is  destroyed,  the  iron  passes 
to  the  state  of  peroxide,  susceptible  of  union  with 
silica  and  alumina.  Yet,  under  such  cireum- 
stances,  it  was  not  worth  while  to  mingle  the  two 


*  O.  Diet,  d' Agriculture,  aiUcle  Craie. 
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beds,  nnce  five  Tem  were  lost  in  attaioing  a  coo- 
mon  deme  of  fertility. 

The  theory  which  we  have  adopted,  ifl  applica* 
We,  likewise,  in  the  happievt  manner,  to  the  ope- 
ration called  marling.  Marl  is  not  a  simple  mix- 
ture of  silica  and  alomina  with  more  or  less  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  Its  base  is  argillaoeoos  and 
ealcareous silicates;  some  mineral^sts  consider 
it  even  as  an  oryetognosaieal  species.*  It  is  on 
this  account  that  plants  cannot  vegetate  in  mart 
which  has  been  long  exposed  to  the  air,  even 
when  the  siUca,  alumina  and  lime  are  in  the  pro- 
portions which  form  good  arable  land.  By  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  carbonic  acid  du  troys  the  eombina- 
Hon  which  existed  between  the  earths,  and  it  is 
then,  and  then  only,  that  marl  will  enricn  the  soil. 
In  this  case,  if  the  negative  element  prevails,  as 
in  the  case  of  argillaceous  marls,  it  becomes 
excellent  (or  calcareous  soils ;  and  marls  called 
calcareous  are  in  their  turn  advantageous  fi>r  a^ 
gillo-sandv  land. 

it  has  been  remarked,  that  the  alkaline  and 
earthy  salts,  which,  in  a  certain  quantity,  injure 
vegetation,  produce  a  good  effect  when  employed 
ia  small  doses.  Chemists  and  farmers  have 
sought  to  explain  this  action  of  saline  compounds. 
Some  have  thought  that  certain  salts  were  good 
for  plants,  as  some  are  for  animals — ^thatsahs,  and 
even  earths,  formed  part  of  the  food  of  vegeta- 
bles ',  others,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  act  prin- 
cipally as  stimulants  to  vegetation.  Without  de- 
nying that  earthy  substances  may  enter  into  the 
eonstitution  of  a  vegetable,  to  troite  and  give 
strength  to    the  parts  that  are  to  support  the  or- 

Sans,  like  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  bones  of  qoa- 
rupede,  I  may  remark,  that  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  presence  of  any  salt  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  vegetation.  Thus,  tor  example,  bo- 
rage and  lettuce,  whose  extracts  contain  much  ni- 
tre when  they  grow  in  highly  manured  soils,  do 
not  contain  anv  sensible  portion  of  it  when  culti- 
vated without  diung.  I  therefore  rather  incline  to 
the  opinion  of  physiologists,  who  think  with  M. 
JDecaodolle,  that  salts  act  as  excitants  or  stimu- 
lants. But,,  what  is  the  meaning  of  excitation'? 
At  the  presept  day,  science  no  longer  admits  of 
those  vague  explanations  which  consist  of  nothinflf 
but  worm.  I  undentand  by  excitation,  the  emi- 
nent property  of  conducting  electricity  which  salts 
communicate  to  water.  It  is  in  this  manner,  as  it 
appean  to  me,  that  nitmte  of  potash  acts,  in  the 

{prodigious  energy  which  it  gives  to  vegetation. 
t  is  probably  in  this  way  that  sulphate  of  lime 
nets ;  that  is'  to  say,  by  rendering  the  water  a  bet- 
ter conductor,  though,  in  this  case,  the  effects  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  complicated,  and  to  be  worthy  of 
direct  experiment. 

TboH  tar,  for  greater  simplicity,  we  have  consi- 
dered lime  as  free,  in  speaking  of  the  mixture  of 
silica,  alumina,  and  lime,  which  constitute  a  soil : 
now  the  lime  is  in  the  state  of  carbonate,  but  it 
does  not,  in  that  state,  cease  to  be  an  electro-pe>- 
sitive  element  in  relation  to  silica  and  alumina. 
This  circumstance  allows  us  to  explain  an  impor- 
tant vegeto-phyciioloffical  fact.  The  carbon  in 
vegetables  is  produced  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  by 
the  decomposition  of  (he  carbonic  acid  which  they 
absorb  not  onl^  from'  the  air,  bnt  from  the  ground: 
such  is  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Decandolle. 

*  Bfocb«H'»  Miaeralt^.. 


I  This  carbonic  ackl,  fiffnished  \j  the  pm^^. 
peara  to  enter  Into  thevegetabfeattheBOBiesif 
iti  liberation^  probaWy  disaihf^  is  the  vat! 
which  the  aoil  contains.  It  ii  sfasorM  h  M 
spongiolea  of  the  laduialei  j  it  aseeiMii  viii  jIk 
sap,  orged  forward  as  by  a  ejiii  Urgo.  Botltof 
is  this  cartNTnie  acid  pmdueedl  In  eertalDiB- 
Buved  noilsf  and  in  superficial  ^ertien  oTtbe  esA, 
penetrated  by  the  air,  we  may  ooaoerfeit  to  k 
formed  by  the  re-actlon  of  osjriteii  opoo  ik  ta^ 
bonof  organto  detritus;  but aithotegraldefte 
whksh  aiB  attained  ^y  the  rooiief  eahiaideeiln 
of  a  hundred  years  old,  bow  can  thecvlnoieBfl 
badevniopad?  HowcaAtbesxTgeoaadorpec 
matter  pcoetrale  lo  sueh  dspihtl  looor  tfaenr 
them  ia  no  difficulty.  CarbeniofleidconaiMD 
the  lime,  on  which  the  siHea  and  ahHma  « 
slowly  but  contiouottflly  to  IbrmiiiieBieL* 

Thus,  then,  at  certaiff  deplhi,  and  nateina- 
ences  but  Hitle  aodersiood,  sUi^a  mM  kmr 
pose  carbpunce  o«'  Hme,  wbileattbeiiirfBerorAe 
earth,  awl  udder  the  iafcence  of  exieiior^ 
thasilkattaa  woaWbedecompcwdbjrttrtwicafli 
praiuced by  Iha nsmfSmti of  tbe  oxr^noit^ 
en  organic  dcfCritus-anadmirtiWfl  Bid  p^ 
tial  rotation,  which  re-establislw  the  eqafibnus. 
and  inoessuitly  lendits  the  rjpitwcoee « 
natnre* 


The  last  corollary  of  ny  thcofy-thetooBp 
.ition  o*  silJcateB  by  exterior  «f««>  •«■  ^ 
colaHy  by  catiwnic  acid,  cannoi  t«  fMmj» 
twn.    It  has  been  esiahiWKd  bv  M.  Bajwrt 


in  whicbthtfow»f«*: 
obeodr.  1 


under  oireomsiaiKeB 
sion  might  seem  to  pnescnta  *^,^-* 
aNude  to  the  dccompowiicn  ^  the  f^^ 
nite,  and  the  tbrmatjon  of  karfn-  ^k  ««^ 
is  here  so  strong  thai  I  muat  '•f*^'^ 
of  my  first  conceptk>n  to  the  dl«iBg««  «*^ 
mician  I  have  jnst  cited.         .     ,.^jL.,^iJi 

The  fi^n  of  the  decompowtias  af  «^ 
lime  by  silica  in  tbe  intcrlorof  ike  w^  W 
supported  by  experimeot  and  o^t^^ 
first,  ii;  in  proceeding  to  the  ««*^*i!^ 
ble  soil,  when  tbe  coaiacr  ■i**®®'!**"ILi,t-sr- 
separated  by  agitaliDn  and  depo«f/^r^ 
bonate of  Knehaa  been  remo»«d by i»«« "J 
we  examine  the  finer  terrene  «Wa"?;°^  n. 
itsskited  the  weak  addsy  we  W  thai*  ij"^ 
mine,  as  Chapta^  indicates^  ^^l^i 
in  various  woita,  boC  that  i«««*f'  PfSSSi* 
veritable  silicates  of  hme,  ofaloDn^  v^^ 
of  Iron*  jiiflMtiQ 

Still,  it  may  be  objected  tb»i  A«^'^  ^ 
anterior  to  all  vegetation  j  W  [22!\L.!«di' 
cent  ibrmationand  ^f^^:^t!t 
rect  experimente.    These  d«rcet«Fjj^j, 

among  the  objects  which  I  *^'f  J  --j^etnitlJ, 
They  require  much  thne.  w*  w  r  ^^ 
ate  we  to  depend  solely  uptm  new  exp 


♦  Animal  maauree  m^J  <«"*P**^i«  ^^ 

sition  of  silwatea,  not  only  ^^?^m,  M  f 
theyfonn  by  abgorbing  oxygen  ""BWB^^jijj, 

produciDg  such  substances  astne  fa  ^^ 
have  a  tendency  to  unite  with  Umj  »»  ^  ^ 
the  silica  which  is  combined  wij,  fr Jl,  i^m 
whose  talents  we  are  glad  ^  «5***^rStoB«to 
sharing  in  ail  his  scieiSfic  opw>?5^L  i^  ^ 
'  ined  tbe  silte^ww  ^^^Z^^ 


6ave  a  tendency  to  unite  with  hme  »a  ^  ^ 
ilica  which  is  combined  wit^ J^J^,  ^iiUt 

.naif 
have  explained  tbe  vkWcHxm  ^^"^wiu^ 
found  in  chalk,  ki  a  very  hap|^  f!^^. 
or  sniaudaeatoniksd  ia  nOcao^*?'^^!^ 


rpss»«^^^^^ 
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tMeullar  lo  him  who  advoeaten  if,  snil  are  we  for- 
bidden to  rely  on  the  iabon  of*  our  fNredereeaorr? 
Certainly  not*  I  tnny  therefiire  a^ain  refer  to  the 
interesting  researches  of  M.  Becquerel,  and'brin^ 
into  view  those  mineral  species  which  he  has  form- 
ed in  his  kboratory,  and  which  present  nil  the 
charaeters  of  ihiiir  natural  congeners.     Neither 


g^tions  which  they  cannot  perfiir»i  as  ara  all  aihe^ 

corporations,  and  all  individuals,  and  there  would 
be  no  greater  danger  of  their  running  into  ex-- 
cess.  But  who  is  it,  whether  a  private  or  corpo- 
rate trader,  who  will  not,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
gain,  incur  obligations  which  cannot  be  redeemed, 


can  I  omit  to  memion  the  important  fact  of  the  ar-L^h^j^  knowjng  that  so  soon  as  the  penally  is 


tifictal  fonnationof  fhldvparby  Cagnard  de  Latour. 

There  is  si  ill  another  objection  which  may  be 
made  to  the  theory  now  presented.  lf«  in  this 
mixed  state,  the  earth  acts  by  virtue  of  eleerro- 
chemical  forces,  Why  are  three  earths  requi<rite  to 
the  construction  of  a  good  soil  1  Ought  not  silica 
and  lime,  or  lime  and  alumina  to  be  sufficient  to 
produce,  in  each  element  of  the  mixture,  an  op- 
f)o«ite  electricity  {  It  is  easy  to  answer  this  ob- 
jection akio,  by  a  reliance  upon  facts  well  known  to 
mineralogists :  it  is  certain  that  the  binary  silicates 
are  more  rare  in  nature  than  The  ternary  silicates, 
and  that  their  mass  in  particultir  is  less  powerful : 
silica  has  therefore  a  greater  tendency  to  combine 
with  lime  and  alumina  together  than  with  either 
df  these  earths  separately.  Hence,  we  may  per- 
<5eive,  that  the  union  of  the  three  become  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a  soil  endowed  with  the  highest 
decree  of  vegetative  power. 

If  the  i<leafl  which  I  now  mihmit  to  the  academy 
appear  to  deserve  any  attcnticm,  I  propose,  on  the 
return  of  the  fiivomhie  ^en^on,  to  renew  the  irt- 
quiry,  and  to  devote  nty^elf  to  the  labor  of  positive 
experiment — exfnrinients,  which,  whatever  may 
be  their  ri»i»«ili«  in  reference  to  my  theory,  will  at 
leest  have  the  advantajo^e  of  eliciting  facts  which 
may  he  friendly  to  agficuhute,  that  science  which 
is  Fo  prominently  stamped  with  the  character  of 
utility. 

TUB    SYSTEM    OF    PL.UND£H     PftODUCED    BY 
THE  SYSTCM  OF  IRafSPOHSIBLIC  BANKING* 

[The  (bilowing  letter,  by  Dr.  flagan,  editor  of 
the  Vicksburg  Sentinel,  and  a  bank  commissioner, 
presents  a  picture  of  efiects  which  have  not  yet 
been  produced  so  completely  in  any  state  except 
Mississippi,  but  which  may  be  produced  any 
where  by  the  same  cause,  viz. :  banking  corpora- 
tions not  being  held  strictly  respcmsible  tor  ail  vio- 
lations of  their  legal  and  moral  obligations.  And 
whatever  may  be  the  letter  of  the  law  for  restrain- 
ing bank  frauds,  the  restrictions  and  penalties  im- 
posed are  in  fact  made  null  and  void,  by  the  state 
find  the  t>ank  being  in  any  manner  partners  in 
trade.  The  partnership,  and  (supposecl  but  not 
real)  identity  of  pecuniary  interest  of  bank  and 
state,  (ibr  the  state  partner  is  sure  to  be  the  loser,) 
is  the  great  evil  of  the  system  in  Virginia.  If 
banks  were  permitted  to  trade  only  on  their  own 
capital  and  credit,  and  without  having  the  govern- 
meni  for  a  partner  and  supporter,  then  there  would 
be  much  less  danger  than  now  threatens,  even  if 
in  that  case  they  were  to  push  their  operations  to 
the  utmost  wants  of  the  trade,  and  judicious  eoter- 
prise,  of  the  country.  Make  them  aa  much  re- 
eponsibte  for  over-tredlng,  end  for  incurring  obfi« 
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about  to  be  incurred,  the  government,  the  strong 
partner  in  the  firm,  will  step  in  to  ward  off  the 
threatened  blow,  and  annul  the  penalties  incurred, 
and  about  to  be  incurred?— Ed.  Far.  ReG.] 

rrom  tito  UriMlwIppi  IntrlHgnieer. 
We  feel  it  to  be  a  sacred  duty  that  we  owe  td 
the  cause  of  justice,  to  warn  the  public  against  the 
infamous  schemes  which  are  now  t>eing  concocted! 
for  the  unholy  purpose  of  robhmg  the  community 
of  their   honetft  earnings,    fivery  hobby,  from 
the  theory  of  the  alchymisfs  to  the  charms  of  ani- 
mal magnetism,  has  had  its  day  of  triumph  ;  bu^ 
the  present  seems  to  be  the  age  and  the  suprema- 
cy of  swindling  in  Bitssissippi<    Unless  the  peo- 
ple arouse  from  their  lethariry  and  put  down  th» 
nefarious  band  of  robbers  who  are  now  maturing  tM 
most  ejctensive  system  of  speculation  and  fhiud  that 
ever  disgraced  a  civilf^d  country,  the  eharocter 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  state  will  receive  a  fittaf 
blow.    A  high«haoded  system  of  plunder  has  bcenr 
carried  on  by  most  of  the  banks  in  this  state  for 
the  last  twelve  months.    The  people  begin  to  feel 
and  under!$tandthe  effects  of  this  system;  but  they 
have  no  idea  of  the  deep  and  damning  conspiracy 
by  which  the  swindlers  contemplate'  the  plunder 
of  the  community.    We  had  but  an  imperfect  idea 
of  the  extent  and  the  enormity  of  the  swindling 
and  corruption  of  most  of  the  banks  in  this  state. 
The"  chartered,  and    real  estate   or   uncharter- 
ed joint  stock  companies  for  the  issue  of  paper 
money,  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  for  supremacy 
in  the  base  art  of  swindling  the  people  out  of  their 
property;  and  we  now  call  on  the  public,  as  they 
regard  their  own  interests  and  the  prosperity  and 
hohor  of  their  country,  to  be  on  their  guard.    The 
banks  swindled  them  out  of  the  principal  part  of 
last  year's  crop,  and  thev  are  bent  on  getting  pos- 
session of  the  present.    The  people  were  deceived 
by  the  falsehood  and  knavery  of  the  b^nks  last 
year,  but  it  will  be  their  own  fault  if  they  permit 
the  banks  to  rob  them  of  this  crop  af>er  this  warn- 
ini?  and  past  experience.    The  northern  couniiect 
of  the  state  are  more  cursed  with  banks  than  even 
the  southern  counties;  they  are  spriniJring  Up  three* 
or  four  in  almost  every  county,  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  unchartered  or  real  estate  banks  seem' 
to  be  more  infhmous  than  those  that  swindle  under 
the  forms  of  law.    But  it  seems  that  this  state 
is  not  sufficiently  extensive  for  these  p'under8;and 
they  have  extented  their  operations  to  Texas.   We 
have  been  credibly  informed  that  the  "Oakland 
Bank,'*  "one  of  the  machines  for  making  money,*' 
has  despatched  a  pair  of  saddle-bn^rs  full  of  their 
notes  to  Texas,  in  order  to  obtain  the  property  of 
the  people  of  that  country  for  their  worthless  trash. 
It  is  said  that  the  joint  stock  company  of  this 
county  has  passed  ofl*  in  Texas  fif\y  thoupand  dol- 
lars of  their  paper,  which  is  probably  not  worth 
more  than  a  dollar  a  bushel.    We  know  that  it 
will  not  now  pasrin  the  rtiry  town  in  which  it  is 
issued,  though  irairellers  Kate  k  imposed  upon 
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UMmnta  dittaoM  of  hoodiedt  of  milef.  BmIdi 
whose  charten  required  the  •lock  to  be  paid  in  "io 
■pecie  or  the  notes  of  specie  paying  banks"  have 
been  organized  without  a  single  dollar  of  either 
having  l^n  **paid  in,"  and  now  these  same  banks 
•ra  issuing  and  flooding  the  country  with  thousands 
aod  tens  of  l  housands  of  t  heir  notes.  These  notes 
are  put  in  the  hands  of  agents  in  every  part  of  the 
country  in  order  to  be  advanced  on  the  present  crop 
of  cotton;  and  each  agent  exercises  banking  privi- 
legasl  It  b  in  this  way  that  the  banks  intend  to  rob 
the  country  ol*ihe  proceeds  ofile  industry.  They 
hold  out  the  impression  that  as  soon  as  they  send 
the  cotton  to  market  they  will  redeem  their  notes 
with  the  good  money  which  cotton  will  always 
command;  but  as  soon  as  they  get  posscsstop  of 
valuable  property  for  their  false  promises  to  pay, 
they  Jau^n  at  their  note-hoideis,  and  use  thefunos 
witn  which  they  ought  lo  redeem  their  promises, 
So  speculations  in  pork,  bagging  and  bale  rope, 
and  io  purchasing  up  their  own  or  their  neighbor's 
paper  at  80  or40  per  cent,  discount,  or  the  lowest 
price  ibr  which  it  can  be  obtained  in  market,  aod 
the  pork,  kc.f  la  agtiin  sold  to  the  people  at  two 

Every  class  of  men  who  cao  exercise  an  io- 
loence  io  pursuading  the  honest  and  unsuspect- 
log  planter  to  exchange  his  cotton  for  this  irre- 
deemable and  wonhless  trash,  will  be  sought  by 
the  banks  to  be  enlisted  in  this  uorighteous  and 
Qoholy  operation.  Influential  meo  of  all  parties 
are  engaged  in  it.  Whigs,  Democrats,  and  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  even  NuUifiers,  from  whom  we 
would  expect  better  things,  are  found  playing  this 
awindling  game.  Every  sense  of  justice  and  lody 
moral  feeling  seems  to  wither  and  die  at  the  ap- 
proach of  tins  odious  and  avaricious  spirit  of  bank- 
ing. Members  of  the  legislature,  members  of 
the  church  and  ministers  of  the  gospel  may  be 
found  embarked  in  this  infamous  speculation.  The 
aaddle-bagB  full  of  **Oaklaod''  notes,  (already 
alluded  to^  which  are  probably  not  worth  more 
than  as  many  oak  leaves,  have  been  entrusted  to 
m  distinguished  reverend  gentleman  to  be  circulated 
io  Texas.  By  prayer  and  the  assumption  of  pi- 
ety  he  will  more  effectually  succeed  in  disarming 
ampkion  and  in  imponng  on  the  people.  He 
will,  unless  this  notice  arrests  his  swindling  ca- 
reer, soon  obtain  leagues  of  Texas  land  ibr  the  con- 
teOts  of  his  saddle-b^.  Men  wholiave  heretofore 
borne  good  characters,  and  who  would  scorn  to 

gkk  pockets  or  steal  a  dollar  from  their  neighbor, 
ave  now  no  hesitatbn  ioswiqdiing  tothe  amount 
of  thousaods*  What  is  the  difference  between 
picking  a  man's  pocket  of  50  dollars,  and  the  di- 
rectory of  a  baoK  conspiring  together  to  render 
1000  dollais  of  their  issues  worth  only  500  dollars. 
If  teO  mechanics  receive  each  one  dollar  of  this 
money  for  their  labor,  or  ten  merehants  the  same 
for  their  goods,  each  of  the  ten  directoia  naight  as 
well  filch  fifty  dollare  from  the  pocket  of  one  of 
these  note-hoklera.  The  moral  turpitude  is  ibt 
same.  The  very  men  engaged  in  this  business 
will  acknowledge  its  impropriety;  but  justily  them- 
selves by  saying  others  are  engaged  m  it,  and  we 
must  in  selndeience  take  a  hand  m  the  game.  If 
we  do  not  we  will  suflisr  the  loss  without  receivioff 
any  of  the  profits.  Now  if  the  whole  world  could 
live  in  prosperity  aod  happiness,  by  swindling, 
thia  might  be  a  very  good  argument.  But  the 
klea  ia  repogoaot  to  evaiy .  principle  of  corn- 


men  aeoaa  or  common  juatiee,arithoutwiiieJft  the 
elemeoU  of  society  cannot  cohere. 

The  notes  of  one  of  these  estatilishmeois  will 
not  pass  11  miles  from  the  place  of  issae  unless  at 
enormous  discount.  In  paying  for  our  dinner  a 
short  distance  from  Holly  Springe,  we  had  our 
choice  to  py  50  cents  lo  irredeemable  shin-plas- 
ters issued  hundreds  of  miles  off,  or  75  ceoto  in 
McEwen,  King  k  Co.'s  notes!  Those  who  is- 
sued this  paper  might  with  as  much  joatiee  have 
stolen  my  property  to  the  amount  of  ooe-tbini  of 
their  notes  which  I  spent  afler  taking  them  in  pay> 
ment  of  debt;  and  yet  it  is  said  that  this  inatituiion 
intends  to  throw  out  two  or  three  hundsed  thou* 
sand  dollars  more  of  iu  paper  aod  exchange  it  far 
cottonl 

Now  as  it  is  impossible  for  a  cheap  or  aporioaa 
curreocy,  aod  a  aouod  one  to  circulate  loj^sfher, 
the  above  evils  will  curse  the  country,  until  pubhc 
indignatioQ  shall  have  banished  them  fiooa  eiiva- 
latioo,  or  ootil  the  laws  of  the  couoliy  shall  have 
provided  apartmeots  io  the  pefiitentiary  for  aO  bnb 
engaged  in  this  oefhrious  sarindling.  As  ifce  lat- 
ter is  oeeessarily  a  work  of  time,  we  now  call  vyoa 
the  people  to  adopt  the  former.  Every  heneit 
man  is  interested  io  putiiog  down  thiaayaieasof 
robbery.  Let  the  nooest  merchaot,  mechanic, 
plaoter,and  profeasional  man  meet  and  decSsrs 
uoanimously  not  to  receive  aoy  of  these  fiilfe 
promises  to  pay  either  io  paymeot  of  debt,  or  for 
c^ton,  or  for  merchandise.  Now  ia  the  time  to 
de;stroy  these  worse  than  Egyptian  plagues.  Ltl 
the  piantere  refuse  to  take  their  paper  in  paymeot 
lor  cotton.  If  they  are  indebted  to  the  banks,  iei 
them  sell  their  cotton  for  good  OKxiey,  and  pur- 
chase up  the  trash  to  pay  tne  bank  debts.  This 
will  be  an  effectual  mode  of  disinlecting  the  coun- 
try, and  eredicaiinir  one  of  the  most  foathsome 
diseases  that  ever  afflicted  a  people  not  under  the 
special  irengeance  of  the  Deity.  If  the  people  do 
not  pursue  this  plan,  but  place  their  cotton  ^gaio  io 
the  hands  of  the  swiodlera,  they  may  prepare  to  pay 
40  or  50  dollars  a  barrel  for  pork  next  year.  Their 
currency  will  also  be  worth  about  50  eenta  in  the 
dollar,  and  the  banks  will  reap  another  ghirioaff 
harvest,  buying  up  bank  notes,  extorting  from  the 
planters  and  mechanics  about  three  prices  Ibr  pro- 
visions, bagging,  bale  rope,  Stc,  aod  finally  they 
will  destroy  the  whole  planting  and  ODercantile  in- 
terests of  this  country.  The  honest  poilkHi  of  the 
community  is  called  on  by  every  consideration  of 
justice,  of  patriotism,  of  self-respect  and  sdl'-de- 
fence,  to  consult  together  and  unite  in  one  solid 

Khaianx  to  resist  the  desolating  march  of  these 
old  and  daring  swindlers. 
Some  of  the  banks  will  resort  to  every  trick 
and  device  to  deceive  the  people  this  yesr  and  to 
get  the  control  ofthe  present  crop  of  cottoo.  Fhey 
took  the  lion's  share  of  the  last  crop,  and  it  will 
require  some  ingenuity  to  cheat  the  planter  again. 
Last  year  they  heM  out  the  klea  that  they  wouU 
check  on  the  north  in  a  few  weeks  and  make 
their  paper  good;  this  year  they  will  be  compelled 
to  raise  the  value  of  tKeir  paper,  which  thev  will 
do  about  the  commencement  of  the  season.  ^Fhey 
will  ilien  induce  the  belief  that  they  intend  lo  re- 
sume specie  payments  every  month.  But  let  the 
people  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  paper  or  their 
premises  till  they  commence  pajring  specie.  They 
were  deceived  last  year;  this  was  the  &olt  oT  the 
hanks;  if  they  are  pluadered  this  year,  the  foult 
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will  be  their  own.  When  the  report  of  the  hank 
^ontimifsionera  ehall  appear,  the  oldest  swindlers 
will  be  nstounded  at  the  scenes  of' speculnt ion,  cor- 
ruption and  fraud  which  modem  banking  has 
given  rise  to  in  this  state. 

Jakss  Hagait. 


From  tlM  Farnw*'  CAbliMt. 

STATEMBtrr  or  thb  cvlturb  and  products 

OF  A  LOT,  THROUOM  A  SBRIB8  OF  YBABII. 

Catawi»9a,  Columlna  county^  Pa.^  > 

OclV.  11,  1838.  5 
Dear  Str— Knowing  th^*  deep  interest  that  you 
have  taken  in  the  prombtion  of  agriculture,  and 
possessing  something;  of  the  same  spirit,  induces 
me  to  communicate  to  you  the  manner  that  I  have 
pursued  in  farming  a  lot,  eontaining  three  acres 
and  three  quarterp,  adjoining  our  town.  I  have 
also  fanned  130  or  140  acres  to  very  good  elfee t,  a 
part  of  which  has  produced  quite  equal  to  the  lot 
above  mentioned.  The  lot  ip  on  the  second  rise 
from  the  river  Susquehanna,  and  was  formerly  co- 
vered with  yellow  pine  saphngs-^the  soil  is  rather 
liirht-^l  purchased  it  14  or  15  yenrs  since.  1  farm- 
ed it  for  seven  or  eight  years  with  wheat  and  clo« 
ver  alternately,  mowing  the  fiivt  crop  of  clover 
and  ploughing  down  the  second,  and  sowing 
wheat  after  one  ploughing,  and  harrowing  it  in. 
i  have  had  40  bushels  of  clean  wheat  to  the  acre 
in  this  way  of  farming,  and  found  my  land  to  im- 
prove. In  the  autumn  of  1833, 1  sowed  timothy 
«eed  shortly  aAer  my  wheat,  and  in  the  spring  fol- 
lowing clover  seed  also,  and  had  a  good  crop  of 
wheat  in  1834. 

In  July  1835  I  cut  16^  tons  of  excellent  timothy 
and  clover  hay  from  this  piece  of  land,  sav 
worth  812  per  ton,  amounting  to  (lOH  00 

July  1886  cut  14}  tons  of  hay  at  912         174  00 
July  1837  cut  15|  tons  of  hay  at  812        186  00 
Oct.  1838  had  636  bushels  of  com  in  the 
ear  from  3^  acree  of  it,  say  818  bush- 
els of  corn  at  75c.  per  h.  838  50 
Oct.  1838  had  from  ^  of  an  acre  of  head- 
lands of  lot,  30  bushels  of  potatoes  at 
75  ets.  per  bushel  22  50 
Oct   1838   bad  200  pumpkins  grown 
among  corn  at  1  ct.  each  2  00 

Prod,  of  8|  acres  for  4  successive  years  8821  00 
In  the  statement  of  the  com  1  have  not  included 
10  or  12  bushels  of  ears,  sold  or  taken  from  the  lot 
for  boiling.  The  crop  is  rather  extraordinary  for 
the  season.  Last  fall  I  ploughed  down  the  sod 
that  had  been  mowed  for  the  three  previous  years, 
which  sod  had  been  well  manured  the  spring  be- 
fore—«arly  this  spring  it  was  well  harrowed,  and 
at  planting  time  it  was  furrowed  out  three  feet 
apart  each  way,  and  four  grains  put  in  each  hiH> 
and  two  rows  of  potatoes  planted  around  the  hi.. 
The  cultivator  was  principally  used  in  dressii^s  the 
corn,  and  at  the  last  dressing,  one  half  the  lot 
was  reduced  to  two  stalks  to  the  hill,  lenvine  three 
stalks  in  the  other  half,  and  taking  care  toTlet  the 
thriftiest  plants  remain.  In  furrowing  QMt>  care 
was  taken  not  to  turn  up  the  aod^ 

On  examination  of  the  ears,  it  was  fbimd  that 
where  there  were  three  plants  to  a  hill  they  were 
more  namerouaj  but  wbm  there  wens  two  only, 


taken  off;  it  bad  been  topped,  and  as  the  plouffb- 
ing  progressed,  a  man  and  boy  pulled  up  the  stdki 
and  placed  them  in  the  furrows,  with  the  but  or 
rbof  end  towards  the  plough,  and  in  this  way  the 
whole  of  them  are  completely  buried,  and  If  I  mie* 
take  not,  will  decompose  and  make  a  good  ma- 
nure. The  ploughing  turned  up  the  old  sod  which 
had  not  been  disturbed  during  the  season,  and  it 
presents  at  this  time  on  the  surface  the  appear- 
ance of  a  rich  coat  of  manure,  and  I  would  not 
exchange  the  chance  for  wheat  from  this  niece  for 
that  of  any  other  of  the  same  size — if  I  live  till 
next  harvest  I  wiN  let  you  know  the  result. 

I  think  there  is  an  average  crop  of  com  in  the 
valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  from  this  to  W ilka- 
barm,  say  45  miles.  The  cmp  of  hay  never  wm 
exceeded;  wheat  excellent;  rye  and  oats  rather 
liffht,  buckwheat  very  light,  having  been  destroy- 
ed in  most  instances  by  the  frost  in  the  early  part 
of  September. 

Respectfully,  your  fKend, 
JosBPH  Paxtov. 


the  eara  appeared  to  be  larger.  It  was  the  lai^ 
yellow  com  that  was  grown,  and  some  of  the  ears 
were  eight  inches  in  circumference,  and  many  of 
them  from  13  to  14^  inches  in  length.  The  seed 
was  taken  from  stalks  that  had  two  or  three  ears 
on  each,  taking  the  upper  and  the  best  one.  The 
lot  has  been  sown  with  wheat  since  the  com 


From  ttie  Libruy  of  UtelU  KaowlsdfS. 
FLVMISH  HtrSBAlfDRT. 

Of  the  Cultivation  of  Roots j  PotatoeM,  TVtm^s, 
B€et$,  OifroiSj  ParsnipB,  Chicory, 

If  we  are  indebted  to  the  Flemish  for  the  intro- 
duction of  clover  and  turnips  into  our  agriculture, 
they  are  equally  so  to  us  for  the  valuable  potato. 
This  mot  is  now  beitome  a  firreat  substimte  for 
com  throusthout  all  Europe,  and  its  infkienee  co 
the  population  cannot  be  denied;  when  com  fbih 
potatoes  are  genemlly  most  abundant,  and  Ihiyi 
prevent  that  distress,  which  is  so  great  a  cheek  to 
population.  In  Flanders  potatoes  form  a  part  of 
every  rotation,  the  light  soils  being  peeuliarfy 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  this  roof}  and  as  a  great 
part  of  the  prv^uce  is  consumed  by  cattle,  and 
thus  gives  an  adequate  return  in  manure,  the  ob- 
jection of>en  made  to  its  extensive  (nihivation, 
that  it  exhausts  the  soil  and  returtw  little  to  it,  is 
not  well  founded^  Whero  it  not  fbr  potatoes  to 
keep  the  cattle  during  the  hater  part  of  the  win- 
ter af  id  beginning  of  sprk^r,  when  the  supply  of 
turnips  fhils^a  much  si^tnTler  number  could  t>e 
kept;  fbr  hay  is  a  dear  fodder  in  most  parts  of 
Flanders. 

Potatoes  were  at  firat  only  known  as  an  escu- 
lent root  hi  garden?)  and  it  was  a  long  time  befbn 
their  rea!  value  was  found  out.  In  1740  they 
were  for  the  first  thne  sold  in  the  market  of 
Bruges,  in  Qonsequence  of  the  zeal  of  an  individu- 
al ofMhat  town,  Mr.  Verhulst,  who  distributed 
some  sets  mtuitoasly  to  the  fhrmers  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. From  that  time  the  cultivation  increased 
rapidly,  and  spread  alt  over  the  country.  The  va- 
rieties which  am  mostly  sold  in  the  towns  are  the 
eariiest  and  best  flavored,  which  am  ehiefly  reiM 
in  sheltered  gai^ens/  The  plant  being  a  native 
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ef  a  wmiroer  cliroHte  cannot  bear  the  Iprm  froel. 
It  is  iherelbre  not  9>a(e  to  plant  it  in  the  fields  be- 
fore March  or  April.  The  sets  which  are  planted 
10  produce  lui  increate,  are  not  seeds  but  buds,  and 
ns  such  perpetuate  the  qualities,  good  or  bad,  of 
the  parent  siock.  Each  variety  proceedn  from 
4K>me  orij^inHi  plant  raided  from  seed,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  nire  and  decay  wiih  its  parent  Henr«  va- 
rieties cent i nun II y  deirenerate  or  wear  out,  nod 
fff^sh  or  new  varieties  roust  be  produced  by  sowing 
iheseeds;  recent  experiments  and  observations  ful- 
ly bear  out  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  It  is  there- 
Uire  not  sufficient  merely  to  find  a  superior  variety, 
the  age  of  the  parent  plant  should  also  be  noted. 
Some  will  lar t  lonser  than  others,  but  all  old  vari- 
eties sooner  or  later  show  marks  of  decay ;  and 
the  sooner  they  are  exchanp^d  for  younger  and 
more  vigorous  the  better.  In  Flanders  the  principal 
.crop  of  potatoes  is  planted  in  April.  Potatoes  re- 
quire much  manure  to  give  a  great  return,  al- 
ihough  those  which  grow  in  poor  soils  are  much 
pleaaanter  to  the  taste.  For  eattle,  however, 
quantity  is  of  mora  consequence  than  flavor.  The 
soil  in  which  potatoes  are  to  be  planted  should  he 
well  prepared  by  deep  and  repeated  ploughing,  or 
what  is  stili  better,  by  trenching  with  the  spede. 
In  Vlanders  the  set  a  are  planted  in  rows  two  feet 
wide  or  more,  and  the  same  distance  between  the 
sets,  so  that  each  plant  may  have  the  earth  drawn 
up  to  the  stem,  and  a  small  hillock  made  round  it. 
Sometimes  the  land  Is  ploughed  and  manured  as 
lor  other  crops,  excepting  that  the  quantity  of  ma- 
nure is  at  least  double  the  qaamitv  usually  put  on 
for  corn.  The  sets  are  then  dropped  into  boles 
remilariy  made  with  a  blunt  dibble,  and  filled  up 
with  earth.  Theise  sets  are  either  small  potatoes 
picked  out  for  that  purpose,  or  Inrger  cut  into 
pieces,  taking  care  that  there  shall  he  at  least  two 
.eyes  or  bud«  lef>  in  each  piece.  When  potatoes 
are  planted  to  any  c4>nBidprable  extent,  the  me- 
thod is  similar  to  that  which  we  described  for 
beans,  the  iiirrows  being  proportionabiy  deeper ; 
the  sets  are  dropped  upon  the  dunir  in  every  se- 
cond or  third  fiirrow  about  eighteen  inches 
apart,  and  covered  by  the  return  of  the  plough. 
In  this  manner  nine  or  ten  buahels  of  potatoes 
will  plant  an  acre.  The  crop  averages  about  throe 
hundred  bushels,  if  the  land  is  well  prepared,  and 
the  potato  plants  have  been  well  hoed  and  mould- 
ed up.  This  Is  not  a  very  great  return,  connder- 
jng  tlie  qimntilv  of  manure.  The  quality  of  the 
potatoes  dc()emis  on  (lie  nature  of  the  soil  as  welt 
iiH  on  the  variety  plumed;  in  light  sands  the  po- 
t.tuies  are  small,  and  mealy  when  boiled ;  in  firood 
loams  they  grow  large  ^nd  mora  juicy,  but  are 
not  so  well  flavored:  the  latter  producing  a  greater 
huUf,  are  jprelerred  lor  cattle. 

There  is  a  potato  sailed  StMde  Windeke  pota- 
to,  irom  the  name  of  a  villain  near  Alost ;  they 
.grow  in  a  strong  soil  and  are  remarkably  mealy 
and  good;  but  they  rnpidlv  degenerate  when 
planted  in  a  diflerent  soil.  The  potatoes  whish 
are  pn'ferred  for  cattle  are  called  JW»en  JHoittn 
and  jKatUnbalUn,  both  very  large.  A  variety 
was  introduced  from  England  into  the  nelo>hhor- 
.  lKx>d  of  Ghent  some  years  ago,  by  a  gentleman 
oif  the  name  of  Lanknian,  which  are  in  great  re- 
pute, atid  go  by  his  name.  It  would  bedifiieult 
tiy  point  but  the  variety  finom  which  these  sprung, 
as  the  soil  In  which  they  are  tiviDsplanted  has,  do 
doubt,  liad  a  great  infla^nee  on  their  pmeotqua- 


lily.  A  few  small  Flemish  pcrtatoei,  vbkh  n 
soee  sent  to  a  friend  at  Keoilwwib,  pradooal 
in  that  rich  soil  some  of  the  largert  potaioa  h 
ever  met  with.  None  of  the  origioal  poiatoa 
were  so  large  as  a  hen's  egg. 

When  we  were  on  the  subject  of  maoum,  ve 
mentioned  the  pond  weeds  ri  highly  wfful  ir. 
plant inir  potatoes.  Loan  litter  and  even  old  iba'.di 
IS  excellent  to  plant  the  sets  in,  if  the  nil  i  net 
very  light.  Potatoes  are  uiuaHy  lakrn  op  in  ibe 
end  of  September;  thisisdoneby  Deaisofaibrtt 
pronged  Ibrk.  which  iBleafspttocuiibemititJai 
the  spade.  The  ground  is  at  the  enme  tine  clear- 
ed of  the  roots  of  couch  graa*,  andotbcr  pmi- 
nial  weeds  ;  and  when  the  harrows  haTe  ^ 
over  the  field,  and  all  the  potatoes  Biepckriiip 
which  had  escaped  the  ibrk,  no  other  pifpan- 
tion  is  required  to  sow  wheat,  or  irittter  \e^. 
Whtti  the  seed  is  sown,  the  stiichMaKDuid 
out  by  the  plough,  the  intervals  dug  ovi,  aad  (be 
earth  is  spread  over  the  seed,  aHer  the  urine  est 
has  depoMted  half  the  usual  quantity  of  liquid  bi- 
nure  in  these  intervate.  This  is  aiiciein « {and 
which  has  bad  a  doable  maooring  htfkpt 
toes. 

Tumipe  are  not  often  eokivatai  aaapMm^ 
or  asubstitute  for  the  oU  fWlo»i,«irt»  »«• 
land  and  fScotland;  but  iwatly  as  a jew^^ 
af>er  bariey  or  rye,  which  we  wW  «*f  ^ 
in  England.  But  as  thebsrfc5yandi)chanr«w 
eariy  in  Flandens  and  not  an  hour  w  l«t'B  ««• 
ting  the  turoip-seed  sown,  thejr  ate  wen  0^7 
good  size  be/ore  winter.*  The  cjop,  hofWJ 
can  bear  no  comparison  ia  point  of  wajjhij^ 
a  turnip  ctop  in  NoHWk,  still  less  m  Ber^jd^w 
and  Northumberland ;  but  it  wobtworti  «^ 
expense,  and  does  not  interfere  wi«  «•?"» 
crop.  In  a  form  of  twenty  ww,'.^^^^^ 
were  set  apart  every  year  forJ^J^l*^^^^^ 
der  would  scarcely  (live  wfiiciem«^F?^ 
the  farmer  and  his  family,  sod  pfo*«  'J'*  ^ 
com  to  feed  them  and  to  pay  twj* Jjl  JJ 
quirk  suecession  of  crops  that  «>of7™ .  i-- 
to  produce  much  more  in  proP^'**^:  ^  «;. 
one,  and  that  every  nieeiberjra/aBW)^^^ 

stanily  and  busily  cfflp'^^yj^;  ATJeleand* 
is  cut,  the  portion  of  the  ^^f^^^^ 
ploughed  and  harrowed,  liquid  ^'^ 
overlt,  and  the  seed  is  ^^^^^.'^ffn 
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be  the  delay  of  two  or  <brce  *tay^w"^^|^ 
sown  first  will  be  out  and  in  the  ^,^  ^  jily 
that  which  was  two  or  three  ^^r^Zi^K^ 
just  coming  up,  and  is  ^^flZ^  ^ 
tions  of  insects.    When  the  t8ratpa««' 


M«r. 


•  Mr.  Van  AelbrocJr  Powed  ^Jrf^^^ 
18»7, and  they  weie  of  asfBeientafei" '"^tio 
Ifiven  to  the  cows.  Lsif«  t"^*P?iv-  Zt  (li««^ 
sweet  as  the  smaller,  which  ^^^^^.JLtfsflB^^ 
able  taste  to  th-  milk,  which  P'«7t°"r^'Tbe  »«*«; 
Enjcland  from  jjivinp  them  ^,^"?\^J1m  be  (iff 
duction  of  early  turnips  ioF^a"^*'''^^  to  ^e  coto 
advantage.    If  winter  tares  w^^"*  S«  theft  tf« 

May,  and  turnips  to  follow  jn^tfiril^P^SI 
crops,  with  the  intermediate  pWWJS^jna  ^  ^ 
the  land  admiiablWor  wheat  or/^djtfttiil^ 
give  twooaefQlcA?;  botteve  afl  tto"*^ 

clsaasiag  eff^t  ef  a  ftlloir. 
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they  are  watered  with  diluted  urine ;  iind  t^r 
{^rawili  \b  rapid  heyond  Miei*.  We  hare  seen 
turnips  eawn  ki  the  middle  of  July,  atler  barley 
harve«it,  which  in  the  end  of  Au$;ust  already 
showed  very  promising  bulbs.  If  it  were  not  Ibr 
this  acceleration  of  (he  growth,  no  crop  of  any 
weight  could  be  raised  by  the  end  of  September; 
when  they  are  usually  pulled  up. 

The  cultivation  of  the  beet -root  had  been  intro- 
duced into  Flanders  under  the  dominion  of  Bona- 
parte, for  the  manufacture  of  sugar;  it  was  then 
a  forced  cultivation,  and  was  abandoned  as  soon 
as  peace  hod  restored  the  usual  supply  of  sugar 
from  the  colonies;  and  although  the  revival  of  this 
manufacture  in  France,  where  considerable  ibr- 
tunes  hicve  been  lately  realized  by  it,  has  indueed 
several  speculative  individuals,  and  also  a  compa- 
ny with  a  large  subecnhed  capital  to  repieatablWh 
jnaon&ctoriesof  lieet-root  sugar  in  different  pans 
of*  Belgium,  the  Flemish  farmers  in  general  are 
not  much  disposed  to  raise  the  beet-itx>t  ibr  sale. 
They  imagine,  whether  correctly  or  not,  that  the 
land  suffers  from  this  crop,  when  there  is  no  re- 
turn of  manure,  as  much  as  it  would  from  pota- 
toes sold  off  the  fiirro,  while  the  latter  are  much 
more  pro6iable ;  and  the  carriage  of  (hie  heavy 
fnoduce  to  any  distance  through  roads  almost  tm» 

?a8sable  in  autumn  greatly  diminishes  the  return, 
^he  manufacturers  of  sugar  have  /bund,  is  conse- 
quence, that  I  hey  cannot  rely  on  a  longer  supply 
from  the  farmer,  and  that  they  must  enter  into 
(he  cultivation  of  the  heel-root  to  a  laige  extent 
on  iheir  own  account,  to  keep  up  a  proper  supply. 
Tne  company  established  near  Waterloo  have 
purchased  a  large  iractofland,a  great  part  of  which 
ui  in  woo<!8,  which  they  are  cutting  down  and 
convertmg  into  arable  land  for  this  purpose;  on  this 
Iresli  soil,  which  is  by  no  meons  rich,  the  beet- 
root appears  to  thrive  well.  A  large  sugar  rnanu- 
fuctory  is  erecled  at  Bruges,  another  near  Ghent, 
and  a  smaller  near  Di-xmude,  and  various  other 
places,  which  will  require  many  hundreds  of  acres 
for  beet-root  annualiv,  and  thus  make  this  root  an 
important  article  of^  cultivation.  The  mode  in 
ivhiob  ibis  root  is  cultivated  has  nothing  peculiar 
10  it.  The  land  is  ploughed  and  well  manured ; 
the  9fed  is  dibbled,  as  in  the  garden,  in  rows  a 
loot  or  eighteen  inches  wide  and  a  foot  asunder  in 
ihe  rows ;  when  the  plants  are  up  they  are  weeded 
^nd  hoed  by  hand;  the  seed  is  put  into  the  ground 
in  ihe  beginning  of  May,  and  the  roots  talien  up 
in  September  and  October.  A  common  crop  is 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  tons  of  roots  from  an  acre 
of  land* 

This  eulitvation  has  not  been  adopted  for  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  years  te  ascertain  what  rotation 
is  most  profitable,  where  beet-root  is  the  principal 
pbject.  Those  who  are  sanguine  think  that  alter- 
nate crops  of^  beet- root  and  com  may  be  kept  up 
by  good  tillage  and  manuring.  The  old  farmers 
are  of  opinion  that  there  will  soon  be  a  great 
lalling-otT  in  the  crops.  Time  will  show  who  are 
right.  In  the  mean  time  the  cultivation  of  the 
white  and  yellow  beet,  which  contain  roost  sac- 
charme  matter,  is  extending  rapidly.  A  small 
portion  only  of  these  useful  roots  is  raised  for  the 
cows.  They  are  not  supposed  to  be  so  good  for 
the  tnllk  as  turnips,  and  they  take  up  the  whole 
aeason.  Should  the  cultivation  be  greatly  extend- 
ed! imay  have  a  great  efiect  in  causing  a  varia- 
(ipQ  in  the  uaoal  roiaiioofi  of  crope,  bow  generaUy 


adopted.  The  advantage  to  agric4ilture  of  the 
beet-root  sugar  manufactory,  wl^^re  good  land  it 
Dot  over-abundant,  is  still  problematical. 

The  ruia  bagat  or  Swedish  turnip,  which  is 
so  highly  valued  by  the  British  farmer,  is  not  gene- 
rally cultivated  in  Flanders.  If  a  few  small  patch- 
es of  it  are  seen,  it  is  only  as  an  experiment  made 
by  some  rich  proprietor.  It  does  not  enter  into 
the  regular  sysiem  of  cultivation,  and  is  not  so 
well  suited  to  sandy  soils  as  the  turnip. 

Carrots  grow  well  in  light  soils,  which  have 
been  trenched  to  a  good  depth,  and  they  conse- 
quently form  a  part  of  the  regular  rotations  in  all 
hght  soils ;  when  ihpy  are  sown  as  a  principal 
crop,  it  is  generally  next  after  potatoes,  buck- 
wheat, or  turnips.  The  land,  having  been  well 
stirred  for  these  crops,  is  ploughed  helbre  winter, 
and  manured  with  half  the  usual  quantity  of  cows' 
dun^,  or  of  tlie  sweepings  of  streets,  with  which 
is  mjsed  a  third  part  of  pigs^  dung,  from  the  no- 
tion that  the  smell  of  this  dung  keeps  off  the 
moles  and  field  mice,  who  otherwise  would  injure 
the  crop.  This  is  ploughed  in  six  or  seven  inches 
deep,  and  the  I  ana  is  left  so  all  winter.  In  the 
beglnninir  of  April,  a  very  deep  ploughing  is 
given,  two  or  three  inches  deeper  than  the  last,; 
twenty  hogsheads  of  liquid  manure  are  then 
poured  over  this,  and  2^  lbs.  of  carrot  seed  are 
sown.  The  harrows  reversed  are  drawn  over  the 
land  ;  the  intervals  between  the  stitches,  are  du|p 
out  wiih  the  spade,  and  the  earth  thrown  evenly 
over  the  seed.  It  is  slightly  rolled.  Some  put  on 
no  dung,  but  only  liquid  manure  on  the  land  ift* 
tended  for  carrots.  If  the  preceding  crop  waa 
potatoes,  the  ground  is  already  sufficiently  ma-- 
nured,  and  any  addiiional  quantity  wouM  hava 
a  tendency  to  produce  (brked  carrots,  which  is  the 
coosequence  of  over  manuring;  but  if  i hey  fol- 
low buckwheat,  which  has  had  no  inanure,  a  fresh 
supply  is  necessary  to  ensure  a  good  crop  of  car- 
rots. The  more  the  manure  is  decomposed  and 
intimately  mixed  with  the  soil,  the  better  for  this 
crop.  When  the  carrots  come  up,  they  require  to 
be  most  carefully  weeded ;  this  is  the  principal  ex-» 
pense.  It  is  done  by  women  and  children^  who  go 
on  their  bands  and  knees  and  pull  up  every  weed* 
If  carrots  were  sown  in  drills  much  of  this  laber 
might  be  spared,  by  using  horse-hoes  between 
the  rows,  and  small  hand  hoes  between  the 
plants  in  the  rows.  Should  the  carrots  fail, 
turnips  or  spurry  are  immediately  sown,  that  no 
time  may  be  lost.  In  May  the  carrots  are  thinned 
out  where  they  grow  too  close,  and  those  which 
are  pulled  out  are  siven  to  the  cows;  they  are lel^ 
about  six  inches  apart. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  carrots  sown  in  the  fields; 
the  one  is  the  large  Dutch  orange  carrot  common 
in  Enflriand,  the  other  is  a  white  carrot  which  is 
very  hardy,  grows  to  a  great  size,  and  is  mora 
productive  in  light  sands  than  the  orange.  It  hast 
ktely  been  introduced  into  England ;  some  fine 
specimens  of  the  root  were  exhibited  at  the  Smith* 
fkid  show  in  December  18d6.  From  n  trial  on  a 
small  scale,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  b^ 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  roots  Ibr  cattle  in  whiier«. 
The  white  carrot  is  that  which  is  generally  pe^ 
ferred  Ibr  sowing  in  another  crop,  as  flax  or  bar- 
ley, which  is  a  common  practice.  In  this  ease  the 
carrot  seed  is  sown  a  week  or  two  after  the  princi- 
pal crop.  The  Oast  oreora  grows  fasfer  than  the 
caiTot,  whioh  ie  thus  keft/down,  and  only  puebe* 
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ffs  slender  root  deep  inio  f  be  f?roand  without  mak- 
ing roueh  top,  or  ■welling  to  any  atxe.  In  weed- 
inff  care  is  taken  not  to  pott  oot  the  carrotn,  which 
fire  eamly  dtttingiirshed  from  weeJe.  AAer  the 
flax  IB  pulled,  the  <nvMind  is  ^ne  over  and  weeded 
fienin  ;  liquid  manure  is  then  Fpread  over,  and  the 
carrots  soon  befpn  to  grow,  and  the  mots  to  swell. 
If  the  main  crop  was  barley,  the  stubble  is  care- 
<all^  pulled  up,  and  the  carrots  are  then  treated  te 
helore.  Thus  by  the  middle  of  October  a  irood 
weight  of  carrots  is  produced  on  land,  which  bad 
iilrmdy  driven  a  profitable  crop  that  season  and  a 
Ifraat  supply  of  winter  food  is  obtained  for  the  cat- 
lie.  Carrots  are  ocrasionally  sown  amongst  peas. 
The  peas  ripen  in  July,  and  are  pulled  up ;  and 
then  the  carrots  are  treated  as  we  have  been  de- 
•scribing.  Ifthe  row  culture  were  introduced,  and 
the  carrots  and  peas  drilled  in  alternate  row»,  the 
•urcess  would  probably  he  more  complete.  This  is 
done  in  the  intervals  ofthe  colza  or  rape  with  good 
^•ucreas.  About  fifteen  small  cart-loads  of  carrots, 
or  about  ten  or  tweU*e  tons  per  acre,  is  rxmsidered 
a  fair  crop.  Judging  from  the  produce  of  about 
'one-eighth  of  an  acre  of  good  sand,  in  which  the 
white  carrot  was  sown  In  En$;land,  in  March 
1896,  without  manure,  the  rows  a  foot  apart  and 
welt  weeded  and  hoed,  the  crop  would  have 
reached  twenty- two  tons  per  acre ;  the  common 
<Ntinffe  carrot  in  the  same  ground  did  not  produce 
lialf  that  weight. 

Parsnips  are  sown  in  land  too  heavy  for  carrots; 
tind  in  a  deep  rich  loam,  the  produce  is  very  great. 
They  have  the  advantage  of  bearincr  the  severest 
frost,  and  therefore  do  not  require  to  be  housed, 
but  may  be  left  in  the  ground  until  they  are  requir- 
ed .'or  use.  They  are  not  thought  eo  (rood  for 
milch  r4>ws  as  carrots,  but  superior  for  fatting  cat- 
tle. The  qualify  of  the  soil  munt  decide  which  of 
the  two  may  be  sown  to  most  advantage. 

There  is  another  root,  the  cultivation  of  which 
is  often  very  profitable,  althoufrh  of  compara- 
tively small  use  on  the  farm.  This  is  chicory,  of 
which  the  dried  roots  are  roasted  and  used  instead 
of  co^e.  A  considerable  commerce  in  this  root 
has  sprung  up  lately,  which  has  caused  a  duty  of 
X90  per  ton  to  Ke  laid  on  its  importation  into 
Britain.  It  is  the  same  plant  which  Arthur 
Young  so  strongly  recommended  for  its  leaves  fbr 
cattle  and  sheep ;  iHjt  it  has  not  been  found  to  an- 
swer thd  expectation  in  this  point  of  view.  The 
roots  contain  a  strong  bitter,  which  may  be  ex- 
tracted by  infusion ;  it  is  also  used  in  the  brewing 
of  beer  \o  save  hops,  ft  is  wholesome,  and  if  it 
•does  not  impart  an  unpleasant  taste  to  the  beer, 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  its  use.  At  all  events 
the  cultivation  of  it,  whether  fbr  beer  or  coffee,  is 
a  pnrt  of  Flemish  agriculture,  and  deserves  to  be 
noticed.  The  seed  is  sown  in  the  end  of  Mar6h 
or  beginning  of  April.  It  is  treated  exactly  as 
Ihe  carrot,  when  sown  alone.  The  sn^und  should 
be  mellow  and  deep,  rather  heavy  than  light,  ar^ 
ploughed  or  trenched  to  a  good  depth.  It  is  sown 
broad -cast  in  Flanders,  as  every  thing  else  is ;  but 
it  would  be  much  better  if  it  were  sown  in  rows 
eighteen  inches  apart.  The  leaves  may  be  given 
to  sheep  or  pigs ;  but  they  give  a  bad  taste  to  the 
milk  of  the  rows  who  eat  them.  The  roots  are 
taken  up  in  September,  and  are  then  of  the  size  of 
a  small  carrot;  they  are  cut  into  pieces,  and  drted 
in  a  kiln.  In  that  state  they  are  expcNrted.  The 
pride  varies  much,  according  to  produce  and  dt- 


oand.  It  ia  not  an  object  of  geooalaAifiiiB, 
bot  only  by  particular  person  and  ia  pnticDk 
soils ;  the  market  is  overMocM  at  one  tine,  aif 
a  great  demand  exists  at  another.  Such  a  pn- 
duce  can  never  enter  into  a  regular  inone> 
may  be  raised  as  circumstaooes  ma] 
pect  of  aale  and  profit. 


BLVV  MUD. 


Mr.  SdUor-^Thtirt  w  an  article  « ov  ait 
marahea  called  the  biui  atad,  which  doobtlM  p 
sesaea  many  fertilizing  properriea.  SeienifsB- 
ers  have  endeavored  to  experimeat  viriiitiotiiar 
agrieultuie,  but  ihe«s  have  been  ta;  fev,  ud 
their  experimenta  quite  limited.  Wlwetkew- 
cle  haa  been  exposed  to  severe  froa,  «y  "JJ*" 
ter,  (the  otnect  is  to  nolverixe  it)  Mfl>ff«l» 
com  in  the  month  of  May,  wliea  it » twada 
oat  of  the  ground,  it  has  bad  a  vayfi*  fS^ 
The  com  being  three  times  ai  qp»i  vtet  to 
mud  waa  applied,  than  in  any  other  poriK»  of  w 
fieki.  If  this  article  is  a  vatoabte  iMBa«,w 
have  an  inexhaustible  store-and  mm  f  " 
the  apparent  increasing  povetty  of  our  tan*  »» 
probable  propeniea  are  sea^r,  oil  tf^ 
Some  soppoae  itia  the  waaluitfi  of  the  9^ 
country,  haWng  a  day  basia.  Tha-eema?^ 
bable^ThHO  the  fact,  that  »fcen  a  d.i^-* 
where  (he  tide  has  acoesa,  il  witt  be  flW«^ 
very  short  time  with  this  suhflanre.  mj^ 
renders  it  difficult  to  determine,  »•  the  cJ«ya«f 
panying  it ;  it  is  affirmed  that  tbe»»**""3* 
posit  that.  As  it  will  bea  cheapioMW^ 
silv  obtained  by  every  farmer,  whew*  P^ 
or'  rentor  of  lahd,  if  found  to  be  ^^^^ 
jectisto  elicit  inlbrmation  though  fi»jjf 
the  Cabinet.  I  hope  some  gentleiD»|J""  J; 
quainted  with  the  deposits  ol  tl»*^7^^^ 
this  is  the  tide  bearing  to  <>"' f^^^^rithfr 
an  essay  on  the  aabiect,  and  whrtj*  "^b^r 
reughly  invertigateJ  it  or  ^i^VffZ^ 
ledge  of  its  prooerties  will  ^^rl^lli 
the  farmers  of  Kent  county,  *^rr.  ^  ^ 
gentleman,  having  experimented  wiu 
land,  will  give  ua  the  result  ^^^^T^ 
help  agriciihure  onward.    At  ^^^.^0^] 

spirit  of  acricultoral  i«P«>!T?^Xio««? 
and  a  dwindling  away  of  that  prcj^jw^j^ 
fostered  against  agricultural  P"P^  '  oraflXK* 
that  almost  every  farmer  is  patroniz"^.  ^ 

to  subscribe  for  some  good  P^^^^cJ^db 
is  therefore  a  matter  oT  io^erest  w  tne  p^^^^^ 

of  the  Cabinet,  aa  well  as  the ^^2t^^ 
at  large,  to  enrich  the  pegcs  f  «***^ 
articles  of  utility.    Your  friend,  g^^j^jg. 

Dover,  Kent  Co.,  DO.  Sep.  15)  ^ 


Fi«Btbefw»«' 
THB  MULBWtaV— •'**» 


i»Ctf"* 


.....  of  the  fllb  ult.,  ^l^^ 

in  wWch  a  number  of  interrog^wjj^^  p  0^ 
j0oi  of  (dilc*giowiDg,  &c,  were  a*w^ 


Your  letter 
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buty  by  reason  of  otherengaflemeDts,  I  have  beea  1 
obliged  to  delay  aoswering  them  until  the  present 
time.  In  replying  to  your  questions,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  briefly  to  recapitulate  them. 
*^  Question  1.  Have  you  been  long  enga^  in 
cultivating  the  mulberry?  2.  What  species  of 
moras  do  you  deem  preferable,  and  what  kind  of 
soil  suits  it  besti  8.  What  is  the  best  mode  of 
propagating,  planting,  and  managing  iti  4. 
What  is  the  value,  expense,  and  profit  on  an  acre 
of  mulberries  for  the  first  five  years  inclusive  1  6. 
What  kind  of  worm  do  you  consider  the  most 
valuable?  6.  What  help  does  it  require  to  raise 
one  hundred  pounds  of  silk  1  7.  What  building, 
fixtures,  fcc,  are  necessary  in  this  latitude  to  raise 
one  hundred  pounds  of  silk  1  8.  What  bounty  or 
bounties  does  the  legislature  of  your  state  offer  to 
encourage  the  growui  of  silk  }  9.  Is  there  a  ready 
market  tor  cocoons  and  reeled  silk  1  Any  other 
infbrmatiort  you  may  be  pleased  to  communicate 
in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  questions,  will 
be  thankfully  received  and  duly  appreciated."  I 
will  endeavor  to  ^ive  each  of  these  questions,  io 
their  order,  a  fair  mvestigation. 

Fint.  <<  Have  you  been  long  engaged  in  culti- 
vatinff  the  mulberry  ?"  I  am  one  of  the  number 
who  first  commenced  the  silk-business  in  this  vi- 
cinity, and  have  devoted  the  two  last  years  with 
close  application,  practicalljr,  to  the  culture  of  the 
moms  multicaolis,  and  rearing  the  silk- worm. 

Second,  *<  What  species  oimorus  do  you  deem 

Preferable,  and  what  kind  of  soil  suits  it  best  ?" 
have  taken  much  interest  during  the  last  few 
years,  in  comparing  the  relative  qualities  of  the 
difierent  mulberries;  and  at  present  I  know  of 
none  I  deem  preferable  to  the  morus  multicaulis 
for  this  and  the  more  southern  latitudes,  for  the 
flilk-business.    The  Alpine,  the  Canton,  and  the 
Brussa,  are  excellent  species,  and  may  be  well 
adapted  to  the  more  northern  latitudes ;  but  they 
are  slower  of  growth,  and  less  productive  of  foh- 
age.    Most  of  the  difierent  species  I  have  seen, 
which  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  varieties,  reouire  four 
or  five  years'  growth  before  having  much  foliage 
to  part  with  ;  but  the  muhicaulis  will  yield  a  large 
quantity  the  first  year's  ^wth  without  injury  to 
ttie  tree,  and  is  eaten  with  great  avidity  ny  the 
eilk-worm.    The  mulberry  that  is  most  productive 
of  fruit,  is  less  productive  of  foliage.    The  multi- 
caulis produces  very  little  fruit,  and  is  not  oAen 
grown  from  the  seed.    It  will  flourish  well  on  all 
soils  where  the  peach  tree  does.  To  select  a  loca- 
tion on  which  to  plant  a  field  for  the  silk-business, 
I  would  prefer  undulating  grounds,  having  a  deep 
mellow  loam,  and  mixM  with  sand  and  gravel 
flufiicient  to  prevent  the  soil  from  baking  or  crusting. 
Tkird,  "  What  is  the  best  mode  of  propa^ting, 
planting,  and  managing  iti"    AAer  having  the 
'  ground  made  mellow,  lay  out  the  field  in  rows 
about  four  feet  apart,  and  the  surest  mode,  by 
taking  one  season  with  another,  is  to  lay  the  trees 
down  full  length  and  cover  deep  enough  to  keep 
moist.     The  time  for  planting  in  this  latitude, 
1   think,  will  be  during    the   first  and  second 
weeks  in  April,  in  common  seasons.    By  planting 
a  field  of  mulberries  in  this  mode  they  roust  be 
taken  up  in  the  autumn,  as  they  will  stand  too 
near  each  other  to  remain  in  the  ground.     But  to 
plant  a  fiekl  of  mulberries  not  to  be  taken  up  in 
the  fall,  my  views  are,  to  lay  out  the  rows  about 
five  feet  apart»  and  plant,  in  the  rows>  roots  pr. 


cuttings  two  feet  aparl,  and  in  the  autumn  take^ 
up  every  other  tree  in  the  rows,  leaving  themr 
standing  lour  feet  apart ;  the  remainder  to  have 
the  tops  cut  ofi*  near  the  ground  in  the  fall.  The 
following  Bpnn<r,  many  shoots  from  each  stump 
will  start  up  with  vi^or,  and  produce  abundance  of^ 
foliage,  ana  easy  lo  be  gathered.  Where  the  field 
is  large,  I  think  every  fiOh  row  may  be  omiiled 
and  not  planted,  hut  useil  as  a  passage  for  a  cart 
or  wagon,  in  which  to  transport  the  loliage  to  the 
cocoonery.  Our  experiments,  made  this  season,* 
have  proved  the  feasibility,  that  mulberries  treated* 
in  the  above  manner,  will  fulfil  the  most  sanguine 
anticipations. 

Fourth,  <<  What  is  the  value,  expense  and) 
profit,  on  an  acre  of  mulberries  for  the  first  five 
years  inclusive  1"  To  answer  this,  it  will  requlror 
some  philosophical  Speculations,  as  the  feeding  o^ 
silk- worms  from  an  acre  of  multicaulis  of  four  or 
five  years'  growth,  has  not  been  done  by  me,  or 
under  mv  o&ervation.  At  the  rate  of  fif>y  poumls* 
reeled  silk  to  the  acre  has  been  produced  from  the 
first  year's  growth  of  trees.  But  from  an  acre 
planted  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  thirty 
pounds  the  first  year  will  be  a  fair  production,  and 
by  leaving  the  roots  in  the  ground  and  pruning  the 
tops  in  the  autumn,  I  deem  it  not  extravagant  to 
estimate  one  hundred  pounds  reeled  silk  yeariy  on 
an  average,  the  four  succeeding  years  after  the 
first  year's  growth  of  trees.  After  the  cocooneries 
and  fixtures  for  feeding  are  prepared,  we  can  feed 
the  silk- worms  and  reel  the  silk  at  an  expense  not 
over  two  dollars  and  fiftv  cents  per  pound,  and  it 
is  then  worth  from  four  oollars  and  fifty  cents  to 
si:^  dollars  a  pound  to  the  manufacturer. 

Fifth.  <*  What  kind  of  worm  do  you  consider 
the  most  valuable  1"  At  present,  I  know  of  none 
1  prefer  to  the  white  mammoth  worm,  so  called  ; 
but  we  have  a  kind  that  spins  a  larijre  yellow  co* 
coon,  and  is  a  very  good  kind.  The  silk  of  the 
white  is  worth  most.  We  have  a  kind  called  the 
two-crop  kind,  as  it  can  be  re-produced  the  same 
year,  but  they  spin  a  small  cocoon. 

sixth.  "  What  help  does  it  require  to  raise  one 
hundred  pounds  of  silk  ?"  It  requires  a  person 
having  experience  to  take  charge  of  the  feeding, 
who  can  manage  during  the  first  week  alone  after 
the  worms  hatch,  and  the  second  week  a  boy  or 
giri  will  be  wanted  to  pick  leaves,  and  after  that 
another  person,  equal  to  a  full  hand,  will  l>e  all 
that  will  be  required  to  finish  the  crop,  which  will 
be  about  three  hundred  thousand  in  number.  By 
this  calculation  I  expect  the  cocoonery  to  be  con- 
venient to  the  mulberry  field.  It  requires  two 
hands  to  chance  the  worms  dexterously,  hut  they 
can  attend  to  that  in  the  morning,  when  the  dew 
will  be  upon  the  leaves,  and  to  gathering  the  foli- 
age after  the  dew  shall  disappear.  A  slock  of 
leaves  will  always  be  wanted  before  hand,  lest 
there  should  be  rainy  weather,  when  they  cannot 
gather  them. 

SevenVt.  "  What  buildings,  fixtures,  &c.,  are 
necessary  in  this  latitude  to  raise  one  hundred 
pounds  of  silk  ?"  Common  rough  made  build- 
ings will  answer  well  to  feed  in.  I  have  seen  a . 
common  barn  used  as  a  cocoonery,  and  the  silk-  • 
worms  do  exceedingly  well.  They  like  a  gentle 
current  of  fresh  air  to  keep  them  healthful.  The 
fixtures,  &c.,  such  as  we  have  adopted  in  tbi»- 

{)laee  for  feedine,  I  described  to  you  in  a  fbrmer 
etter.    {See  Farmers' Cabinet,  Vol.  If,  p.  33L] 
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Our  fixtures  Tor  spinning,  are  common  rawed 
liith  pluced  Rbout  three  inches  apart  on  the  under 
mde  of  the  shelves,  and  some  simple  means  fixed 
for  the  worms  to  mount  up  on.  They  spin  their 
cocoons  in  the  corners,  where  the  luih  comes  in 
contact  with  the  shelK 

Eighth.  "  What  bounty  or  bounties  does  the 
legislature  of  your  state  offer  to  enrouraipe  the 
growth  of  silk  )"  The  legislature  of  New  Jersef 
at  its  last  session  passed  a  law  granting  fifleen 
cents  premium,  per  pound,  on  cocoons,  the  pro- 
duction of  this  state,  and  to  be  in  force  five  years. 

Ninth,  "  is  there  a  regular  market  (or  cocoons 
and  reeled  silk  7"  Tliere  are  regular  markets  at 
fair  prices  lor  cocoons  produced  near  where  manu- 
facturing silk  has  now  begun.  The  transpona* 
tion  of  liirge  bodies  of  cocoons  to  a  distance,  is 
not  practicable.  The  manufacturers  are  anxious 
to  obtain  all  the  good  reeled  siik  our  country  can 
produce  at  present,  and  for  some  years  to  come, 
and  pay  a  much  higher  price  than  for  the  beet 
imported.  Those  who  raise  silk  and  wishing  to 
eell  it  in  iu  raw  state  had  better  reel  it  into  skeins, 
and  it  is  then  in  a  merchantable  condition. 

Mr.  Gamaliel  Gay  is  the  inventor  of  a  set  of 
machinery  which  is  now  in  uee  in  this  place,  that 
first  spools  the  silk  from  the  cocoons,  and  is  then 
doubled  and  twisted  into  sewing  sHk,  and  is 
thought  will  answer  a  good  purpose. 

I  have  answered  your  interrogatories  in  a  man- 
ner that  appears  roost  feasible  to  my  views,  but  i 
do  not  pretend  to  lay  down  any  particular  modes 
or  systems  as  applicable  to  all  future  generations. 

Respectfully  yours, 

ChAVKCBT   8T01fll. 

Jos.  8.  Naudaio,  M.  D.,  Middteton,  Del. 


Frasa  the  Fam«n>  Oibiiiet. 

don't  vobqbt  to  umk. 

A  short  time  sinoe  a  farmer  was  inquired  of  why 
he  didnH  use  lime  as  a  manure?  His  reply  wa#, 
"I  can't  afford  it" 

What,  can't  afford  to  make  your  fields  produce 
twice  as  much  grain  and  grass  as  they  have  her»< 
tofbre  furnished;  I  donU  uoderaland  that  kind  of 
logic. 

Well,  I  don't  see  how  I  could  well  afford  to  buy 
lime;  it  costs  money,  you  know 

Yes,  it  costs  money,  that  is  true;  and  what  Is 
the  use  of  money  but  to  lav  it  out  in  such  way  as 
to  make  it  produce  more,  in  the  same  way  that 
we  sow  wheat  and  plant  com,  in  order  tli;it  we 
may  get  more  wheat  and  com  in  return. 

The  I  roe  plan  of  using  money  \»  to  vest  it  so  as 
to  make  it  as  productive  as  possible;  and  there>fs 
no  way  that  [  know  of  by  which  a  fHrmer  can 
make  liis  funds  increase  faster,  than  by  so  apply- 
ing them  as  to  increase  the  fertility  of  his  farm. 

That  wise  old  fanner,  William  West,  admo- 
nished his  friends  and  neighbors  <-to  be  kind  to  the 
soil;"  well  knowing  from  his  own  experience  that 
the  result  wouM  be  prosperity;  but  thoee  who  go 
on  skinning  and  impoTerishing  iU  are  acting  the 
part  of  the  old  woman  who  killed  the  goose  thpit 
laid  tlie  ^den  egg;  they  soon  arrive  at  thatstftt« 
when  they  think— 

"They  can't  afford  to  lime." 

There  is  a  class  of  people  in  the  worid,  and 


Bone  of*  them  are  called  fanners,  who  despise 
snail  thingf>,  and  therefore  they  can  never  aelueie 
great  ones;  they  are  too  protid  lo  shrive,  aiwl  too 
laxy  to  grow  rich;  and  because  tbey  can't  ds 
things  on  a  lar<;e  scale,  omit  to  do  them  aJiofe- 
iher,  and  these  are  the  people — 

Who  can-t  alford  lo  lime. 

(George  Esher,  the  worthy  anJ  aooeeasfbl  fins- 
er  and  horiicuhurist,  who  is  referred  fo  under  flie 
heading  of  "More  fruits  of  indmUy  and  inteffi- 
gence"  In  vol.  ii.  p.  906  of  the  Cabinet;  bumUe 
as  wns  the  eommencement  of  his  career  ia  fa'le, 
could  aiwnvs  afford  to  buy  mnmire,  beraive  he 
knew  that  if  he  enriched  his  Foit,  H  would  hi  tern 
enrich  htm,  and  in  this  way  they  have  been  eoing' 
or»  for  half  a  oenturr,  oonlerrin?  feeiproeal  beoeiis 
on  each  other,  and  it  is  now  a  ifueation  net  easy  to 
determine  which  is  the  richer^  George,  or  his  fans, 
for— 

He  never  mid  he  ooeldn't  affimd  fo  fine. 

Those  who  think  they  can't  aflbnl  to  Kaie 
much,  should  lime  a  little;  make  a  beginoif^.  for 
tfkere  is  nothing  like  oomniencinir  to  ilo  rieht.  A 
farmer  some  years  since  wna  prevailed  afH»n  ts 
bay  Rme  enousrh  to  dress  alioin  fen  acres  of  ka 
ground;  (his  gave  him  a  start,  and  the  inricasei 
produce  gained  by  this  trial,  has  induced  has  ur 
continue  it  since,  and  from  that  time  he  hega  to 
thrive,  and  now  be  thinks — 

JEIe  can  afrortf  to  fim^. 


POOR   RICHARD^S  ALMABrAC 

The  fVay  to  fVealth,  as  deaiig  shown  in  Ae  Prv' 
face  of  an  old  Pennsylvania  AtmtmaCf  eatftlccf, 
Jroot  Jitdutrd  Inproped,^ 

Courteous  Reader, — I  have  heard,  that  notions 
gives  an  author  so  great  pleaaiire,  ae  lo  &W  Ua 
works  respectfully  quoted  hy  othenc  Jutfoe^iUer*, 
how  much  I  must  have  been  graudeti  l»y  wx  in- 
cident I  am  going  to  relate  to  ymt.  \  «^iOf  pr^  siv 
hoi^se  lately,  where  a  great  nunil>er  of  people  vne 
collected,  at  an  auciion  of  mere  hao fa' goods.  Tk 
hour  of  the  sale  not  beinir  come,  they  were  roc- 
versing  on  the  hadnese  of  the  times;  and  ocf  ot' 
the  compiiny  called  to  n  plain  clean  oU  man,  vf.b 
white  locks,  'Pray,  Father  Abraham,  what  think 
you  of  the  ii:net:'?  Will  not  these  heavy  taxes 
quite  ruin  the  country?  How  shaU  we  ever  be 
Mhle  to  pay  them?  What  would  you  advise  ut  'o?^ 
Father  Abraham  stood  up,  and  relied,  <it  yrij 
would  have  my  advice,  I  will  give  it  loyou  initlKr, 
*Mbr  a  word  to  the  wise  is  enough,''  an  Poor  iiirh> 

*  For  many  years  Dr.  Frankllrr  published  sn  alms- 
nac,  under  the  fictitious  name  and  anthonhip  of 
Richard  Saunders.  It  was  distinguished  for  its  pro- 
verbs, and  old  saying  calculated  to  teaeb  habits  of 
industry  and  frugality,  and  addressed  to  the  tests  sat 
fesMags  of  common  people.  It  was  much  vaJaed,  aojj 
gained  an  individuality  of  character,  both  for  itself 
and  for  "  Poor  Richard,"  as  its  aothor.  The  followic* 
article  formed  the  preface  fo  one  of  the  last  numben ; 
in  which  the  author,  in  a  manner  both  amasiiig  an^ 
impressive,  brings  togstbsr  most  of  the  oJd  proierbs 
which  bad  been  scattered  through  the  eariier  miaben 
of  Poor  Richard's  Almanac.— £o.  Far.  Es«. 
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avd  gay«.'  They  joined  in  dewring  him  to  speak 
his  mirtd,  and  gaiiiering  round  him,  he  proceeded 
«8  follows : 

*Friends,'  saim  he,  Hhe  taxes  are,  indeed,  very 
heavy,  and  if  those  laid  on  by  the  government 
were  the  only  ones  we  had  to  pay,  we  might 
more  easily  discbarge  them  ;  but  we  have  many 
others,  and  much  more  grievous  to  some  of  us. 
We  are  taxed  twice  as  much  by  our  idleness, 
Ihree  times  as  much  by  our  pride,  and  four  times 
as  much  by  our  lolly ;  and  from  these  taxes  the 
commissioners  cannot  ease  or  deliver  us^  by  allow- 
ing an  almtement.  However,  let  us  hearken  to 
good  advice,  and  pomething  may  be  done  for  us; 
"  God  helps  ihem  that  help  themselves,''  as  poor 
Richai^  says. 

'  It  would  be  thought  a  hard  goven\ment  that 
should  tax  its  people  one  tenth  part  of  their  time, 
to  be  employed  in  its  service ;  hut  Idlene^is  tnxes 
many  of  us  much  more ;  sloth,  by  brtnoring  on  dis* 
eases,  absolutely  shortens  life.  ''Sloth,  like  rust, 
Consumes  flister  than  tabor  weans,  while  the  used 
key  is  always  bright,'*  as  pool' Richard  says.  ''But 
dost  thou  love  life,  then  do  not  squander  time,  for 
that  is  the  stuff  lite  is  made  ofj"  as  poor  Richard 
says.  How  much  more  than  is  necessary  do  we 
^pend  in  sleep !  forgettinir,  that  "  the  Fleepine  fox 
catches  no  poultry,  and  that  there  will  be  sleeping 
enouffh  in  the  grave,"  as  poor  Richard  snys. 

*'*lf  time  be  of  all  thinjrs  the  mo#«i  precious, 
wasting  time  mu«t  be,"  as  poor  Richard  nays, 
**  the  greatest  prodigality ;"  since,  as  he  elsewhere 
tells  us,  *'lo6t  time  is  never  found  nirnin ;  and 
what  we  call  time  enough  always  proves  liitle 
enough  ;''  let  us  then  up  and  he  doincr,  and  dcunjr 
to  I  he  purpose  ;  so  by  diligence  shall  we  do  more 
with  lefs  perplexity,  "  Sloth  ninkes  mII  things 
difficult,  hut  industry  all  easy  ;  and  he  that  riseih 
late,  must  trot  all  day,  and  shnll  scarce  overtake 
his  bu0ine8>!  at  nij;ht ;  while  laziness  travel><  so 
slowly,  that  poverty  soon  overtakes  him.  Drive 
thy  bu^ine^s,  let  not  that  drive  thee  ;  and  early  to 
bed,  early  to  rise,  makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy, 
and  wise,"  as  poor  Richard  says. 

'So  what  sicrnifies  wishing  and  hoping  for  bet- 
ter times  1  We  may  make  these  limes  better,  if 
we  hertir  otirselves.  "  Industry  need  not  wish, 
and  he  that  lives  upon  hope  will  die  f>istinff.  There 
are  no  (rains  without  pains;  then  help  hands,  for  I 
have  no  lands,"  or,  if  I  have,  they  are  smartly 
taxed.  "He  that  hnih  a  trade,  hath  an  estate; 
and  he  that  hsih  a  calling,  hath  an  office  of  profit 
and  honor,"  as  poor  Richard  says  ;  but  then  the 
trade  must  be  worked  at,  and  the  callinir  well  fol- 
lowed, or  neither  the  estate  nor  the  ofHcc  wdl  en- 
able us  to  pay  our  taxes.  If  we  are  industrious, 
we  shall  never  starve  ;  for,  "  at  the  working  roan's 
house,  hunorer  looks  in,  but  dares  not  enter."  Nor 
will  the  bailiff  or  the  constable  enter,  for  "indus- 
try pays  debts,  while  despair  increaseih  them." 
What  though  you  have  found  no  treasure,  nor  has 
any  rich  relation  \ef\  you  a  leoracy,  "diliirence  is 
the  mother  of  good  luck,  and  God  pives  all  things 
to  industry.  Then  plough  deep,  while  sluffgards 
sleep,  and  you  shall  have  corn  to  sell  and  to  keep." 
Work  while  it  is  called  to-day,  for  you  know  not 
how  much  you  may  be  hindered  to-morrow. 
"  One  to-day  is  worth  two  to-morrows,"  as  poor 
Riebardeays;  and  farther, ''never  ieki^o  that  till 
tO'ivorrsw,  which  you  cao  do  to-day."  If  yoo 
were  a  servant,  would  you  not  be  atbamed  that  ft 
Vol.  VI.— 9a 


good  master  should  catch  yoof  idlel  AW  you 
then  your  own  master"?  Be  ashamed  to  caK[iy 
yourself  idle,  when  there  is  so  much  to  be  dbnliy 
for  yourself,  your  family,  your  country,  and  yOuf' 
king.  Handle  your  tools  without  mittins ;  remem- 
ber, that  "the  cat  in  gloves  catches  no  mice,"  as 
poor  Richard  savs.  .It  is  true,  there  is  much  to 
be  done,  and  pernaps  you  are  weak-handed  :  buC 
stick  to  it  steadily,  and  you  will  see  great  effects^ 
for  "  constant  dropping  wears  away  stones ;  ana 
by  diligence  and  patience  the  mouse  ate  in  two  the! 
cable ;  and  little  strokes  fell  great  oaks." 

'Methinks  f  hear  some  of  you  say,  ^'mUstcr 
man  afford  himself  no  leisures'  1  will  tell  thee', 
my  fViend,  what  poor  Richaid  says;  "employ  thy 
time  well  if  though  meanest  to  gain  leisure ;  ana 
since'  thou  art  not  sure  of  a  minute,  throw  no( 
away  an  hour.''  Leisure  is  time  for  doing  some- 
thing useful ;  this  leisure  the  diligent  man  will  ot>- 
tain,  but  the  lazy  man  never;  for  "a  life  of  leisiiij^ 
and  a  life  of  laziness  are  two  things.  Manyi 
without  labor,  would  live  by  their  wits  only,  but 
they  break  for  want  of  stbcK  ;"  whereas  inausYriij 
gives  comfort,  and  plenty,  and  respect.  |*Fly 
pleasures,  and  they  will  Ibilow  you.  The  diligent 
spinner  has  a  large  shill ;  and  now  f'have  a  sheep 
and  a  cow,  every  one  bids  me  good-morrrow." 

'II.  But  with  our  industry  we  must  likewise  be 
steady,  settled,  and  careful,  and  oversee  our  owq 
affairs  with  our  own  eyes,  and  not  trust  too  rhuch 
to  others ;  for,  as  poor  Richard  says, 

**I  never  saw  an  oft-removed. tree. 

Nor  yet  ah  oH-removed  family,  , 

That  throve  so  well  as  those  that  settled  be.'* 

And  again,  "  thnie  removes  is  as  bad  as* a  fire ;?' 
and  again,  "  keep  thy  shop,  and  thy  shop  will 
keep  thee ;"  and  again,  "if  you  wobld  have  your 
busmess  done,  go,  if  noi,  send."    And  again,' 

«•  Hs  that  by  the'plouf^h  would  thrive, 
Himself  must  eltnsr  bold  or  drive.'* 

And  again,  "the  eve  of  the  master' will  do  ittort 
work  than  both  his  hands;"  and  again,  ^wafnt  o^ 
care  does  us  more  damage  than  want  ofkiKM'^ 
ledge,"  and  again,  ''not  to  oversee  workmen,  ii 
to  leave  them  your  purse  open."  Trusting' tdd 
much  to  others^  care  is  the  ruin  of  many ;  -  for^  "in 
the  aflaini  of  this  world,  men  are  saved,  not  by' 
fkith,  bat  by  the  want  of  it?"  but  a  man^s'  own 
care  is  profitable;  for, "if  you  would  have  a  fiiith- 
ful  servant,  and  one  that  you  like,  serve  yourself! 
A  little  neglect  may  breed  great  mischief;  -  frr^ 
want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost,  and  for  want' of 
a  shoe  the'  horse  was  lost,  and  for  want  of  a  hors^ 
the  rider  was  lost,"  being  overtaken  and  sfajfn  by 
the  enemy ;  all  for  want  of  a  little  car^  at:i^  tt 
horse-shoe  nail. 

'  III.  8o  much  fbr  industry,  my  fK^rfdfK,  and  at- 
tention to  one^s  own  business  ;  but  to  tbesc^we' 
niust  add  frugality,  if  we  would  make  oor  ihrfbs- 
try  more  certainly  successfhi.  A  man  mih%  if  hre^ 
knows  not  how  to  save  as  he  gets,  "  keep  his  nfose' 
a^  his  life  to  the  grindstone,  andf  die  not  worth  a' 
groat  at  last.  A  fat  kitchen  makes  a  lean  wilff^  and* 

"  Many  estates  are  spent  in  the  getting, 

Since  women  for  tea  forsook  spinning  and  knitting," 

And  men  for  pttnch  forsook  hewing  ai)d  s]^tting," 

"  If  you  would  he  wealthy,  think  of  saving,  as 
well  at  of  ffcftting'.  The  Indiee  have  not  m^Wt 
Spain  rich,  because  heir  outgoes 'ai«  grea^  than 
bar  incomee." 
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**  Awfty  theO}  with  your  ezpeoaive  (blliet,  and 
you  will  not  diea  have  so  much  cauie  to  complain 
of  hard  timea,  heavy  taxeti  and  chargeable  iami- 
liesi  fofi 

**Woiii«ii  and  win«,  gime  and  deceit. 

Make  the  wetlth  small,  tod  the  want  great.** 

• 

And  farther,  "what  maintainc  one  vice,  would 
bringup  two  children.^'  You  may  think,  perhaps, 
that  a  Iitije  tea,  or  a  littte  punch  now  and  then, 
diet  a  little  more  costly,  clothes  a  little  finer,  and  a 
little  entertainment  now  and  then,  ran  be  nn 
great  matter ;  but  remember,  "many  a  little  makes 
a  mickle."  Beware  of  little  expenses ;  "a  small 
leak  will  sink  a  great  ship,"  as  poor  Richard  saysj 
and  again,  "who  dainties  love,  shall  beggars 
prove  ;"  and  rooreoverj  "Ibols  make  leasts,  and 
wise  men  eat  them.'^ 

'  Here  you  are  all  got  toflrefher  lo  this  sale  of 
fineries*  and  nick-nacks.  You  call  them  goad9f 
but  if  you  do  not  take  care,  they  will  prove  eml$  to 
some  of  vou.  You  expect  thev  will  be  sold  cheap, 
and  pernaps  they  may,  for  lees  than  they  cost; 
but,  if  you  have  no  occasion  for  them,  they  must 
be  dear  to  you.  Remember  what  poor  Richard 
says,  "  buy  what  thou  hast  no'  need  o^  and  ere 
long  thou  shaft  sell  thy  necessaries.''  And  ngnin, 
"at  a  great  penny-worth  pause  awhile."  He 
means,  that  |>erhaps  the  cheapness  is  apparent 
only,  and  not  real ;  or  the  bargain  by  straitening 
thee  in  thy  business,  mav  do  thee  more  harm  than 
flood.  For  in  another  place  he  says,  *^many  have 
been  ruined  by  buying  good  penny-worths." 
Again,  "  it  is  foolish  to  lay  out  money  in  a  pur- 
chase of  repentance ;"  and  yet  this  folly  is  prac- 
tised every  day  at  auctions,  for  want  of  minding 
Ihe  almanac.  Many  a  one,  for  the  sake  of  finery 
on  the  back,  have  gone  with  a  hungry  belly,  nod 
hair«tarved  their  families ;  "  silks  and  saline, 
arAriet  and  valvats,  put  out  the  kitchen  fira,"  as 
poor  Richard  says.  Thesaare  not  the  necessaries 
of  life,  they  can  scarcely  be  called  the  conveaien- 
des ;  and  yet,  only  because  they  look  pretty,  how 
many  want  to  have  them  1  fiy  these,  and  other 
extravagancies,  the  genteel  are  reduced  to  pover- 
ty, and  forced  to  borrow  of  those  whom  they  for- 
merly despised,  but  who,  through  induf>try  and 
fru^lity,  have  maintained  their  standing ;  in 
which  case  it  appears  plainly,  that "  a  ploughman 
on  his  legs  is  nigher  than  a  gentleman  on  bis 
knees,"  as  poor  Richard  says.  Perhaps  they  have 
bad  a  small  estate  left  them,  which  they  knew  not 
the  geuing  of;  they  think  "  it  is  day,  and  it  will 
■  never  be  night :  that  a  little  to  be  spent  out  of  so 
much  is  not  worth  minding  ;  but  always  taking 
out  of  the  meal-tub,  and  never  putting  in,  soon 
comes  to  the  bottom,"  as  poor  Richard  save ;  and 
thee,  "  when  the  well  is  dry,  they  know  the  worth 
of  water."  But  this  they  might  have  kaown  be- 
fore, if  they  had  taken  his  advice ;  "  if  yen  woukl 
,  .know  the  value  of  money  go  and  try  to  borrow 
,  some ;  for  he  that  ms  a  arrowing  goes  a  sor- 
:  rowingi"  as  poor  Richard  says ;  and  Indeed  so 
does  ha  that  lends  to  such  people,  when  he  goes 
^togetit  again.  •  Poor  Dick  rarther  advises,  and 

■•y»i 

"Fond  pride  of  disss,  ii  sars  a  cnrM, 

Ere  fknc^jT  you  coaiolt,  coniolt  yoor  pans.'* 

And  ugain,  "  pride  is  as  loud  a  beggar  as  want, 
afid  a  great  deal  more  saucy.*'  When  yoo  have 
bought  one  fine  thing,  you  must  btjy  ten  more, 


that  your  appearanee  ma^  be  all  of  a-pieee ;  hot 
poor  Dick  says,  "  it  is  easier  to  oopprasn  the  fine 
desire,  than  to  satisfy  all  that  fblk>w  it ;"  and  it  m 
as  truly  foil?  tor  the  poor  to  ape  the  rich|  aa  for  the 
frog  to  swell  in  order  to  equal  ibeox. 

**  Vessels  lar^  may  venture  more. 
Bat  little  iNMits  should  keep  near  shore.** 

It  is,  however,  a  folly  soon  punished  ;  for,  as  poor 
Richard  says,  ^  pride  that  dines  on  vanity,  sops 
on  contempt ;  pridt:  breakfasted  with  plenty  dined 
with  poverty,  and  supped  with  infiimy.''^  And, 
afler  all,  of  what  use  is  this  pride  of  appearance, 
for  which  so  much  is  risked,  so  much  is  sufiered  t 
It  cannot  promote  heahh,  nor  ease  pain  :  it  makes 
no  increase  of  merit  in  the  person ;  it  creates  eavy, 
it  hastens  misfortune. 

'  But  what  madness  ipust  it  be  to  rvn  in  ddi 
for  these  superfluities  1    We  are  oflered  by  the 
terms  of  this  sale  six  months'  credit ;  and  that  per- 
haps has  induced  some  of  us  to  attend  it,  becanse 
we  cannot  spare  the  ready  money,  and  hope  now 
to  be  fine  without  it.    But  ah  1  think  what  you 
do  when  you  run  in  debt ;  you  give  to  another 
power  over  your  libertv.    If  you  cannot  pay  at 
the  time,  you  will  be  ashamed  to  see  your  cneditor, 
you  will  t>e  in  fear  when  vou  speak  to  him,  when 
vou  will  make  poor  pitiftil  sneaking  excuoes,  and 
by  degrees  come  to  lose  your  veracity,  and  sink 
into  base,  downriifht  lying ;  fbr^  "  the  second  vice 
is  lying ;  the  first  is  running  m  debt,"  as  poor 
Richard  says ;  and  again  to  the  same  porpoie, 
"  lyiiiff  rides  upon  debt's  back ;"  wherras  a  free- 
born  Englishman  ou^ht  not  to  be  aahamed  oor 
afraid  to  see  or  speak  to  any  man  living.    But  po- 
verty oAen  deprives  a  man  of  all  spirit  and  virtue. 
"  It  is  hard  for  an  empty  bag  to  stand  oprighi." 
What  would  you  think  of  that  prince,  or  of  that 
government,  who  should  issue  an  edict  forbidding 
you  to  dress  like  a  gentleman  or  gentlewoman,  oo 
pain  of  imprisonment  or  servitude  1    Would  yoo 
not  say,  that  you  were  free,  have  a  r^ht  to  dress 
as  you  please,  and  that  such  an  ediei  would  be  a 
breach  of  your  privileges,  and  such  a  government 
t3rrannical?    And  yet  you  are  atMmt  to  put  your- 
wlf  under  the  tyranny,  when  you  run  in  debt  Ibr 
such  dress !  your  creditor  has  authority,  at  im 
pleasure,  to  deprive  you  of  your  liberty,  by  con- 
fining you  in  a  gaol  for  life,  or  by  selling  you  for  a 
servant,  if  you  should  not  be  able  to  pay  biai. 
When  you  have  got  your  bargain,  you  iL«y.  per- 
haps, think  little  of  payment ;  bat,  as  poof  Rich- 
ard says,  «  creditors  have  better  memoriea  than 
debtors  \  creditors  are  a  superstitioua  aeet,  great 
observers  of  set  days  and  times."    The  day  comes 
round  before  you  are  aware,  and  the  demand  k 
made  before  you  are  prepared  to  satisfy  it ;  or^  if 
you  bear  your  debt  in  mind,  the  term,  which  at 
first  seemed  so  long,  will,  as  it  lessens,  appear  ex- 
tremely  short ;  time  will  seem    to    have  added 
wings  to  his  heels  as  well  as    hb   shouldeia. 
"Those  have  a  short  lent,  who  owe  money  lo  be 
paid  at  fiaster."    At  present,  perhape,  yoa  may 
thmk  yourMlves  in  thriving  rjrcumatancea,  and 
that  you  can  bear  a  little  extravagance  without  in- 
juiy ;  but 


"  For  age  and  want  isve  while  yoa  nnsy. 
No  aorning  son  lasts  a  whole  My,** 

Gain  may  be  temporary  and  uncertaJD,  bat  ever, 
While  you  live,  expense  is  constant  and  eartain  ; 
and,  "  ii  is  easier  to  build  two  chimney*  ihati  lo 
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keep  one  in  fue  V  as  poor  Richard  says ;  to,  "  ra- 
ther go  to  bed  supperiets  than  rise  in  debt." 

'*  Get  what  yoa  can,  and  what  you  get  hold, 

Tia  the  stone  that  will  tnrn  allyour  lead  into  gold,** 

And  when  you  have  got  the  philoaopher'sr  etone, 
■ure  you  will  no  lon^r  complain  of  bad  timet,  or 
the  difficulty  of  paymg  taxet. 

'  IV.  Thie  doctrine,  my  friendt,  it  reason  and 
wisdom ;  but,  aller  all,  do  not  depend  too  much 
upon  your  own  induttry,  and  fru^itv,  and  pru- 
dence, though  excellent  things ;  for  they  may  all 
be  blasted,  without  the  blessing  of  heaven  ;  and 
therefore  ask  that  blessing  humbly,  and  be  not 
uncharitable  to  those  that  at  present  seem  to  want 
it,  but  comfort  and  help  them.  Reriieniber,  Job 
suffered,  and  was  afterwards  protperout. 

'  And  now,  to  conclude,  ^  experience  keeps  a 
dear  school,  bat  fools  will  learn  in  no  other,"  as 
poor  Richard  says,  and  scarce  in  that ;  for,  it  is 
true,  "  we  may  give  advice,  but  we  cannot  give 
conduct :"  however,  remember  this,  "  they  'that 
will  not  be  counselled  cannot  be  helped ;"  and 
fkrther,  that ''  if  you  will  not  hear  reason,  she  will 
sorely  rap  your  knuckles,"  at  poor  Richard  says. 

Thus  the  old  gentleman  ended  hie  haranipue. 
The  people  henrd  it,  and  anproved  the  doctrines, 
and  immediately  practised  tne  contrary,  just  as  if 
it  had  been  a  common  sermon,  for  the  auciion 
opened  and  they  began  to  buy  extravagantly.  '  I 
^nd  the  good  man  had  thoroughly  studied  my 
almanacs,  and  digested  all  I  had  dropped  on  those 
topics  during  the  course  of  twenty-five  years. 
The  frequent  mention  he  made  of  me  must  have 
tired  any  one  else  ;  but  my  vanity  was  wnndf  r- 
fnlly  delighted  with  it,  though  I  was  conscious, 
that  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  wisdom  wat  my  own, 
which  he  ascrilied  to  me,  but  rather  the  gleanings 
that  I  had  made  of  the  s^nse  of  all  ages  and  na- 
tions. However,  I  resolved  to  he  the  better  for 
the  echo  of  it ;  and,  though  I  had  at  first  deter- 
mined to  buy  stufi  lor  a  new  coat,  I  went  away, 
resolved  to  wear  my  old  one  a  little  lonffer.  Read  - 
er,  if  thou  wilt  do  the  same,  thy  profit  will  be  as 
great  as  mine. 

I  am,  as  ever,  thine  to  serve  thee, 

Richard  SAUNDBRf. 


FioB  the  Farmen'  CaUaet. 

tVtDVSTRY,  PROHPTirnia  AND  PONCTITALITT, 
OROWNBD  WITH  tUCCBSS. 

Stephen  6irar4,  the  great  merchant  and  bank- 
er, was  also  a  great  and  successfbl  farmer.  He 
owned  a  farm  of  several  hundred  acres  of  land 
within  a  few  miles  of  Philadelphia,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  he  superintended  with  his  usual  in- 
dustry and  acuteness.  This  farm  was  his  princi- 
pal hobby;  for  every  day,  at  one  o'clock  precisely, 
nis  gig  was  in  waiting  for  him  at  his  countintr- 
house  door,  and  as  soon  as  the  clock  struck  one  he 
started  for  his  farm  in  the  Neck,  not  sufiering  any 
matter  whatever  to  interfere  with  his  daily  visit. 
During  the  aflemoon  he  save  his  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  various  agricultural  afiairs  requiring  it, 
plying  his  own  hands  to  any  and  eveiy  kind  of 
business  that  was  in  season.  In  the  eveninsr  he 
returned  to  the  city  to  lodge,  and  the  return  of  day 
light,  the  next  morning.  Would  find  him  again  en- 


gaged in  the  labors  of  his  farm,  which  he  would 
intermit  so  as  to  be  in  the  city  bv  nine  o'clock  to 
attend  to  his  extensive  and  well  managed  com<-' 
Wierciah  and  banking  concerns,  and  at  one  o'clock 
he  was  as^in  on  his  way  to  his  fhrm.  He  follow- 
ed out  this  routine  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  per- 
mitting no  part  of  his  business  to  sufler  fVoro  ne- 
glect or  want  of  attention.  His  farm  presented  a 
perfect  model  for  imitation.  His  grain  fields, 
grass  grounds,  orchard,  and  i^orden  exhibited  the 
most  luxuriant  and  perfect  appearance,  while  hii 
stock  of  every  kind,  and  poultry  in  all  their  varie- 
ties, were  the  finest  and  most  perfect  that  were  to 
be  found  in  the  country. 

A  dtstiniruished  f()reismer,  then  resident  in  this 
country,  on  a  particular  occasion,  had  some  special 
financial  business  to  transact  with  the  crreat  bank- 
er, and  12  o'clock  was  fixed  upon  for  making  hit 
visit  for  that  purpose,  but  he  did  not  arrive  tHl  the 
dock  had  struck  one,  he  was  too  late,  the  great 
banker  was  gone  to  his  fhrm,  and  he  fbllowMl  af- 
ter; on  his  arrival  be  was  kindly  and  courteously 
n^eived;  he  was  waited  on  over  the  fhrm  and 
through  the  barn-yard,  hut  not  a  word  could  be 
extracted  from  Mr.  Girard  on  the  subject  of  hhl 
mission.  He  could  now  think  or  talk  of  nothing 
but  affricultnre  and  rural  afiairs,  and  his  friend 
had  to  return  to  the  city  and  learn  to  be  more 
punctual  to  his  engagements  in  fbture. 

On  an  occasion,  many  years  since,  the  city  nu« 
thorities  were  makincr  on  improvement  at  Market 
street  wharf,  and  there  was  a  large  quantity  of 
rich  earth,  that  had  been  accumulating  there  thr  a 
long  series  of  years,  to  be  removed,  and  any  per- 
son  was  permitted  to  haul  away  as  much  of  it  ism 
he  chote  without  rharire.  It  was  deemed  a  good 
compost  or  maniire,  and  no  person  knew  better 
the  value  of  manure  than  the  rich  merchant:  he 
soon  had  his  team  at  work  removing  it  to  his  farm; 
an  acquaint  a  nri>  of  his  who  saw  him  superintend- 
ing his  work,  remonstrated  with  him  on  account 
of  the  avidity  and  industry  with  which  he  en- 
gaged in  what  his  frienH  thought  so  small  a  con- 
cern;—«*0h,"  snys  he,  "Mr. ,  I  work  to-day,  If 

I  die  tomorrow.^'  6. 


FVom  the  Famen'  OaUaet. 
LIMB— ITS  APPLICATION,  &C. 

On  looking  over  the  4!M  No.  of  the  Farmers' 
Cabinet,  I  find  some  information  it  elicited  from 
me  relative  lo  the  application  of  lime  and  manure^ 
Sec.  <<How  the  Hme  it  applied?  the  quantity  per 
Hcrel  the  quality  of  the  time?  and  the  nature  and 
conttitution  of  the  toil  to  which  it  wat  applied." 

In  reply  to  the  above  queries,  I  may  state  that 
(with  one  exception)  for  the  purpose  oftmoroving 
fK)or  land  so  as  to  produce  izood  crops,  with  at  lit- 
tle delay  at  possible,  I  have  thought  it  best  to 
combine  the  lime  and  manure,  by  applying  both 
lor  the  tame  crop;  that  is,  in  preparing  for  a  erop 
nl*  com  I  should  put  on  about  25  ox  eart  leads  of 
bam  yard  manure  to  the  acre,  spread  it  evenly 
and  plough  late  in  the  fall,  harrowing  it  well  be* 
fore  winter  sets  in.  In  the  sprinir  I  spread  on  six- 
ty bushels  of  lime  to  the  acre,  again  harrowinir 
until  the  ground  is  in  srood  order  for  planting,  it  is 
then  struck  out  lightly  for  planting,  so  as  not  to 
turn  up  the  sward,  nor  is  it  my  with  in  llle  eulti- 
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vatioD  of  the  oom  crop  through  the  imnimer  to 
l>iough  8o  deep  ns,  to  dinlurb  the  manure,  prefer- 
ring that  it  should  decompose  without  exposure  to 
t)ie  son  and  rain.  By  this  means  it  is  (I  believe) 
in  a  better  prepared  state  ibr  the  wheat  crop  that 
fttilawf.  After  the  corn  crop  is  taken  off.  I  have 
tiie  ground  plousrhed  deep  so  ns  to  mix  the  ma- 
f^re  well  with  the  earth,  sow  brondcast  and  bar- 
TOW  in.  By  this  course  I  have  raised  from  sixty 
to  seventy  bushels  of  rom  per  acre  the  first  year^ 
iind  IroQi  twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels  of  wheat, 
Ibllowinir  the  corn  crop,  and  from  land  that  would 
qpt  previously  produce  oats  worth  cutting.  I  pre- 
fi;rplou(^ini;  in  the  fall  as  nbove  stated,  under  the 
unprsMKMi  that  the  ego*  of  insects  previously  de- 
popitad  are  in  a  measure  destroyed  bv  beinff  ex- 
posed to  wet  and  frosts  of  winter,  fiv  adopting 
this  cooffse  I  have  never  had  my  com  injured  with 
the  eut  worm-^some  farmers  are  opposed  to 
fioiighinf  in  the  fall,  becauie  (as  they  say)  the 
ftreuod  becomes  irrassy  and  difficult  aftprwaidff  to 
keep  under^this  I  know  by  experience  is  the  fact, 
fod  the  reasoa  is  a  want  of  proper  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  iarmer — if  he  will  harrow  bis  iroond 
tl^U  directly  after  it  is  ploughi^d.  and  again  in  the 
aprinff,  he  will  not  be  tioubied  with  grass— at  least 
{  find  it  so.  In  harrowing  in  the  spring,  I  place  a 
weight  on  so  as  to  loosen  the  ground  to  the  sward, 
or  as  deep  as  can  conveniently  be  done;  the 
grKNHpd  l^  this  means  is  placed  in  good  order  not 
eoly  fyf  covering  the  com,  but  gives  room  for  the 
fasy  spreading  of  its  fibrous  roots  while  young 
find  lender,  and  of  course  comes  up  better  and 
stronger  than  when  the  ground  is  not  well  pul- 
Tarised. 

In  the  exception  alhided  to  above,  the  lime  was 
applied  by  itself,  not  having  any  manure  to  spare 
at  that  time.  It  was  a  lot  of  eleven  acres  of  poor 
worn  out  land,  and  not  wishing  that  it  should  lie 
owless,  I  concluded  to  try  the  effects  of  lime  by 
itself— for  this  purpose  I  had  the  ground  prepared 
and  ploughed  in  the  sprinir,  and  understanding 
that  poor  land  would  net  bear  much  lime,  I  deter- 
fnined  to  ascertain  that  fact  for  my  own  satisfac- 
tion,  I  commenced  putting  on  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  bushels  of  fre^h  vallev  lime  per  acre, 
gradually  reducing;  finished  at  sixty  buflhels— the 
lime  was  slacked,  and  spread  immediately  and 
sown  with  eatt,  harrowing  it  in.  The  crop  was 
tiousually  lergc,  and  had  to  he  cut  with  the  naked 
scythe,  being  all  lai<l,  (or  lodged.)  Where  the 
most  linifB  was  put  the  crop  was  best,  and  so  con- 
iJAued  to  produce  in  succeeding  crops  Ibr  many 
years  afterwards. 

The  lime  used  in  the  tmproa^^nf  of  mv  farm 
waa  from  the  Great  Vnllev  (in  Pennsylvania) 
wear  Pownii^town.  which  is  considered  of  srood 
quality  lor  innd.  Of  late  ypars  I  have  used  oys- 
<er  shell  and  Schuylkill  linie~.the  former  !  have 
hod  btinit  on  the  farm,  hnvin«r  a  kiln  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  refuse  wood  only  is  used,  sav  at  the 
tifm.  ol*  H  cords  for  600  bushels  of  lime— the  cost 
when  burnetl  does  not  exceed  eiirht  cents  per 
bjushcl— ihe  quantity  per  acre,  from  150  to  200 
bushels,  the  latter  quantity  I  consider  fully  equal 
to  100  bushels  of  stone  lime,  and  the  cost  less, 
having  to  give  with  us  25  c.t*.  for  the  Vallev  lime. 
Schuylkill  eun  be  had  for  17  cts.  burnt  with  coal, 
qr  aO  eta.  burnt  with  wood,  but  it  is  genemify  too 
Much  slacked  by  the  time  it  reaches  us.  and  in 
ttm^  iQPt^npe?,  (on  beiog  analyzed)  is  found  to 


I  contain  too  great  a  prsponkiii  of  faaffim.  k 
would  be  well  for  our  a<ricultunii  flociedeitotao 
their  attention  to  this  subject,  aod  publish  tbe re- 
sult of  their  labors. 

The  farm  on  which  1  reside  is  of  primitife  6r. 
mation— -eituaiion  his!fa— the  ml  naturaHj  poor, 
composed  of  clay,  sand  and  sni?el,  varying » to 
mixture  more  or  less  in  the  different  fjetds. 

finWASD  Tin  ALL 

J?f«adyti7tiis,  lOa  mo.,  9A,  1890. 


Eittsei  Frannbe  E4ii^u^  Famen'Mvn> 
CARLV  aOWHGRAlH  HAS  LBM  STBiW,  CV«- 
PABBO  TO  THB  GAAIS,  THAI  UTS. 

JEarly  9nwing  frodvce$  Im  tim  llsii* 
soiotn^,  and  tkai  »fi  sajsdprDjwrtios  to  &  i«» 
fc^eCsrts  MB^frus;.— The  knowWgeoTthiiiHifr 
ciple  which  haa  not  been  discovered  at  leasiet 
attended  to,  till  within  the  last  tweniv  )tafi.  i"l 
much  importance  to  the  Isrtner.  Before  it  w 
known  and  practised,  the  hazari  of  wwing  M 
in  a  very  hiffh  state  of  cuhi?ation  w«  w^W 
Oats  or  bariey  sown  in  socb  condiwn,  9i  itewj 
period  of  seed  lime  asforinedj,«.MjJ»^ 
Mareh,  and  bariey  about  tb«  tcnn  of  Whwh 
day,  would  hare  been  ofwn  eoiiiely  ruuw^  5*; 
in^  too  stronff.  Knirlish  bwtey  (coinnf  J  ^ 
Lincolnshire)  and  Dutch  aad  n«ny  ^j^ 
kinds  of  oats,  were  adopted  ^^^^^^ 
time  of  sowing :  and  as  these  to'?* "7^ 
produce  shorter  straw,  they  w««fi»oM  "  ^ 
Ll vantage  in  securinif  a  full  crop  ^^^^ 
But  it  is  found  that  any  of  our  oa*  jojaan^ 
produce  a  shorter  aod  sliffer  straw, «"  . 
same  effect  Kariyoats,  however, «»^^. 
in  vouue.    The  Lincoln  barley  ^^^^ 

repute.  ^«r/L^<>«VlS.^S^'^ 
common  Scotch  bariey  w  the  "•*r|*L  ^^ 

as,  when  sown  early,  its  •*«?^  .'*^aio«» 
much  stiffer,  and  leas  apt  ts  W-  ro*^^ 
are  anew speciea introduced  w»*»"'??«.thAiifr 
ycai^;  and  are  said  to  be  ^V^^^g^ 
rica.  It  appeare  they  were  fif«^'j"f7;„.fla8fliiiy 

of  our  Mi<W  coubUes  of  S^^^Jf^L?  oE«i 
extremely  small;  and  that  they  otoii^lj^^ 

from  the  circumstance  (>^^^^r\rVxM^ 
ag€ofpotato€$.    This  is  a  valuable  »«» 

in  point  of  meal,  yielding  two  to  «^«*  ^ 
boll  more  than  the  Angus,  wbtcb,  in«_  /^ 


to  keep  the  soil,  like  wild  ^J"'"""  7o  '»'P'"*' 
noy  the  succeeding  crops,  ft  ^^^^h  ihal* 
bended  that,  were  they  «o»«i!ffibeB8a2«f 
and  ploughed  in  dry,  that  they  ^r^et  <K 
a  weed  too.  They  seem  to  "*/^-^un^tllDce»  * 
vantage,  which  in  the  P^^^^^U^y^aW 
our  labor,  is  not  a  small  owe.  /?2nir»o«B'^ 
with  the  wheat ;  and  that  artjc^^^jjcft  it  •»" 
than  ever  the  chief  object  ol  '"', '  ^flflo*" 
danffer  of  occasioning  very  f'j!^^n,  F(f 
as  to  the  timeous  cutting  of  tnw     r^^ 
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fit  only  for  finelaiMl,  or  }«nd  in  a  hwh  ttate  of  cuHi- 
falion ;  but  upon  iiiferior  land,  ihey  are  the  beat 
when  a  bud  seaaon  has  thrown  the  seedtioie  too 
far  back  for  cofumon  ones.  Blainslev  oats  are 
our  native  early,  and  have  a  finer  meal  as  well  as 
filter  straw  ;  but  they  seem  mostly  out  of  favor  at 
present.  These  several  varieties  of  oataand  bar^ 
ley  alford  the  Ikrmer  great  advantii^^  in  securini^ 
his  grassHSeeds,  as  well  as  bis  corn  crop,  in  certain 
seasons  and  situations. 


Fromtlie  Ftmcn' CaUocL 
OOOKIVO  QmAIN  FOR  STOCK. 


.  In  compliance  with  the  aoggestiona  made  in 
the  Cabinet,  several  farmers  have  procured  and 
put  up  large  boilers  for  the  purpose  of  cooking 
com  and  other  grain  for  their  stock,  and  so  far  as 
trial  has  been  made,  it  answers  expectation  fully. 

In  one  case  two  bushels  of  the  hard  Dutton  com  1  with  warm  nests  and  chalk  nest-eggs  in  plenty* 
was  subjected  to  the  operation  of  cooking  for  se-  These  hens  continued  to  lay  eggs  through  the 


From  die  ConiMCticiit  Coonat. 
£GGS   ABD     POULTRY. 

Among  all  nations,  and  throughout  all  gradea 
ijC  society,  eggs  have  been  a  lavoriie  food.  But 
in  all  our  cities,  and  particularly  in  winter,  they  are 
held  at  such  prices  that  few  familes  can  afiurd  to 
use  them  at  all ;  and  even  those  who  are  in  easy 
circumstances,  consider  them  too  expensive  for 
common  food. 

There  is  no  need  of  this.  Every  family  or 
nearly  every  family,  can,  with  vc^  little  iroubley 
have  eggs  m  plenty  during  the  whole  year;  and  * 
of  all  the  animals  domesticated  for  the  use  of  roan, 
the  common  dunghill  fowl  is  capable  of  yieldifig 
the  greatest  possible  profit  to  the  owner. 

In  the  month  of  November,  I  put  apart  eleven 
hens  and  cock,  gave  them  a  small  chamber  in  a 
wood  house,  defended  from  storms,  and  with  aa 
opening  to  the  south.  Their  fbo<l,  water,  and 
lime»  were  placed  on  shelves  convenient  for  theuif 


veral  hours,  until  it  waa  fully  expanded ;  it  was 
then  measured  accurately,  and  it  was  found  to 
have  increased  in  bulk  to  five  bushels  and  half  a 
peck.  This  was  a  greater  increase  than  was  an- 
ticipated, and  it  is  thought  that  the  soller,  lighter 
kinds  of  com  would  not  increase  so  much,  perhaps 
not  more  than  double,  but  trial  has  not  yet  been 
made  of  it. 

A  cask  perforated  with  holes  in  the  bottom,  it  is 
found,  may  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and 
filled  with  pumpkins  or  potatoes,  and  the  steam- 
ing of  them  may  go  on  at  the  same  time  that  corn, 


winter.  From  these  eleven  heos  1  received  an 
average  of  six  eggs  daily  during  the  winter ;  an^ 
whenever  any  of  them  was  disposed  to  sat,  viz. 
as  soon  as  she  began  to  duek,  she  was  separateA 
from  the  others  by  a  grated  partition,  and  her 
apartment  darkened  j  these  cluekers  wera  wett 
attended  and  well  fed ;  they  could  see  and  partial- 
ly associate  through  their  grates  with  the  other 
fowls,  and  as  soon  as  any  of  these  prisoBars  begao 
to  sing,  she  was  liberated,  and  would  very  soon 
lay  eggs.  It  is  a  pleasant  recreation  to  feed  and 
tend  a  bevy  of  laying  hens ;  they  -may  be  tamed 


buckwheat,  or  oats  is  cooking  in  the  boiler  below,  so  as  to  follow  the  children,  and  will  lay  ia  any 
One  farmer  has  adopted  the  plan  of  breaking  the  box. 


ears  of  com  into  pieces  three  or  four  inches  long, 
and  then  boiling  orcookingthem  without  shelling, 
and  in  that  wa^  feeding  com  and  cob  together : 
his  toccesi  so  far  in  feeding  some  fieittening  cattle 
has  been  very  satisfactory  and  encouraging. 

In  order  to  economise  fuel  and  to  procure  the 
loll  eHeet  of  the  heat,  it  is  very  important  to  have 
a  grate  under  the  fire,  with  a  door  to  shut  close 
where  the  fire  Is  put  in,  so  that  air  to  supply  the 
Ifire  may  pass  in  under  the  grate  only,  for  where  a 
fire  Is  supplied  with  air,  which  passes  between  it 
and  the  holler,  it  is  constantly  carrying  the  heat 
«p  the  floe,  and  tends  to  keep  the  b^ler  cooler 
Htan  it  ought  to  be  from  the  quantity  of  fuel  con- 
aucned ;  hut  when  the  air  has  to  pass  through  the 
fire  from  below,  it  is  thoroughly  heated  before  it 
comas  in  contact  with  the  boiler.    After  the  fire 
has  burnt  dpwn  so  as  not  to  need  ventilation  (or 
the  umokti'  the  flue  or   pipe  should  be  closed 
above,  and  the  access  of  air  under  the  grate  pre- 
vented by  a  suitable  stopper  or  door ;  this  prevents 
the  oiiwulation  of  cold  air  fh>m  conveying  off  the 
heat  iiiem  the  brick  work  and  boiler,  and  the  pro- 
eeas  of  cooking  will  ba  carried  on  for  hours  a/\er 
the  fire  has  burnt  down,  provided  the  access  of 
eold  air  is  prevented.  The  fire-place  should  not  be 
made  larger  than  that ofa  small  stove,  and  the  brirk 
work  shcmid  be  brought  pretty  well  up  to  the  boil- 
er, leaving  but  a  small  space  around  it  for  the 
amoke  to  pass  up.    A  boiler  of  the  kind  referred 
to,  is  of  good  value  to  a  farmer  fbr  other  purposes 
than  cooking  grain,  and  one  of  them  ought  to  be 
put  up  on  every  farm  in  the  country,  and  to  be 
considered  as  much  a  fixttira  as  a  com  crib  or  pig 
pen.  B. 


Egg  shells  contain  lime,  and  in  winter,  when 
the  earth  is  bound  with  frost  or  covered  with  anow, 
if  lime  is  not  provided  fur  them,  they  will  not  lavi 
or  if  they  do,  the  eggs  must  of  necessity  be  with- 
out shells.  Old  mbbish  lime,  from  old  chimneva 
and  old  buildings,  is  proper,  and  only  needs  to  be 
broken  fbr  them.  They  will  often  attempt  to 
swallow  pieces  of  lime  plaster  as  large  as  walnula* 

I  have  otlen  heard  it  said  that  wheat  Is  the  best 

f;rain  fbr  them,  but  I  doubt  it ;  they  will  sing  over 
ndian  com  with  more  animation  than  over  any 
other  ^rain.  The  singing  hen  will  certainly  lay 
eggs,  if  she  finds  all  things  agreeable  to  her ;  but 
the  hen  is  much  of  a  prude,  as  watchful  aa  a 
weasel,  and  as  faaiidious  as  a  hypocrite;  she  moat, 
she  will  have  secrecy  and  mvstery  about  her  nest ; 
all  eyes  but  her  own  must  be  avened ;  follow  her 
or  watch  her,  and  she  will  forsake  her  nest,  and 
stop  laying;  she  is  best  pleased  with  a  box  cover- 
ed at  top  with  a  backside  aperture  for  light,  and  a 
side  door  by  which  she  can  escape  unseen. 

A  farmer  may  keep  a  hundred  fowls  in  hia 
bam,  may  sufier  them  to  trample  upon  and  destroy 
his  mows  of  wheat  and  other  grain,  and  still  have 
fewer  eggs  than  the  cottager  who  keeps  a  single 
dozen,  who  provides  secret  nests,  cnalk  ^g^, 
pounded  brick,  plenty  of  Indian  corn,  line,  water 
and  gravel,  fbr  them ;  and  who  takes  care  that  hia 
hens  are  not  disturbed  about  their  nesta*  Three 
chalk  eggs  in  a  nest  is  better  than  a  single  neat 
^^^>  and  large  eggs  please  them ;  I  have  oAen 
smiled^  to  see  them  fondle  round  and  lay  into  a 
nest  oPgeese  e^gs.  Pullets  will  commence  laying 
earlier  in  Ilia  where  naats  and  eggs  are  plenty,  and 
where  other  hens  are  cackling  around  them. 
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A  dozen  dunghill  fowls,  that  up  from  any  other 
meanii  of  obtaining  food,  will  require  something 
more  than  a  quart  of  Indian  corn  a  day ;  I  think 
fifteen  hushels  a  year  a  fair  proviRion  for  them. 
But  more  or  lew,  lei  them  ativayB  have  enough 
by  I  hem.  and  after  they  have  become  habituated 
to  find  enough,  at  all  limea  a  plenty  in  their  little 
ronnsrer,  ihe>r  take  but  a  lew  kernels  at  a  time,  ex- 
cept just  before  retiring  to  roost,  when  they  wj|f 
take  nearly  a  spoonful  into  their  crops ;  but  juit 
so  f^ure  as  their  provision  comes  to  them  scanted 
or  irreindarly,  so  surely  they  will  raven  up  a  whole 
crop  full  at  a  time,  and  will  stop  laying. 

A  single  dozen  f<»wls,  properly  attended,  will 
furnish  a  family  with  more  than  2.000  eggs  in  a 
year,  and  100  full  grown  chickens  for  fall  and 
winter  stores.  The  expense  of  feeding  the  dozen 
fowls  will  not  amount  to  18  bushels  of  Indian 
com.  They  may  be  kept  in  cities  as  well  as  In 
the  country,  and  will  do  as  well  shut  up  the  year 
round  as  to  run  at  larire ;  and  a  grated  room,  well 
lighted,  ten  feet  by  five,  partitioned  from  any  sta- 
ble or  other  out-house,  is  sufficient  for  the  dozen 
fowls,  with  their  roosting  place,  nests  and  feeding 
troughs. 

At  the  proper  season,  viz.  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  five  or  six  hens  will  hatch  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  fiAy  or  sixty  chickens  ^iven  to  one  hen. 
Two  hens  will  take  care  of  100  chickens  well 
enough,  until  they  begin  to  climb  their  little  stick 
roosts;  they  should  then  be  separated  fitim 'the 
hens  entirely  ;  they  will  wander  less,  and  do  better 
away  from  the  fowls.  I  have  oHen  kept  the 
chickens  in  my  garden  ;  they  keep  the  May  bugs 
and  other  insects  away  from  the  vinep,  &c. 

in  eases  of  confining  fowls  in  summer,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  a  ground  room  should  be 
chosen :  or  it  will  do  just  as  well  to  set  mio 
their  pen  boxes  of  dried  sand,  or  kiln-dried,  well 
pulverized  earth,  for  them  to  wallow  in,  in  warm 
weather. 


ports,  are  universally  recognized  in  JbrdgD  corn- 
tries  ;  for  the  same  plan  has  been  already  adopted 
in  France  and  Russia,  and  will  probably  be  iioi. 
tated  in  every  other  civilized  eouatry.  A  letter 
has  lately  been  received  from  a  celebrated  aori- 
culturist  m  France,  in  whbh  be  states  hiiopioioo, 
*  that  such  a  measure  ia  the  moat  useful  that  na 
be  undertaken,  for  bringioft,  io  a  short  space  of 
time,  agriculture  to  a  h\^  deffree  or  perfectioo.'* 
Indeed  the  information  iurniraed  by  ibe  Tatioai 
reports  and  comrounicationa  publisbed  by  ibe 
Board,  far  exceeds  what  ia  generally  apprehenkd 
Dr.   Coventry,  Professor  of  Agricultsre  ia  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  who  from  hHatuaiioo, 
is  led  to  examine  every  work  coooected  wiibtbe 
subjects  on  which  he  lectorea,  has reoenilv  to- 
ed, *that  in  these  late  reports  and  pablicaiiooi, 
there  is  detailed  more  useful  and  distioet  ioiim- 
tion,  on  various  branches  of  agriculture,  aod  la 
rural  concerns  in  general,  than  wn  in  fmtii- 
fore  these  were  drmim  i».'t    ^^^  ^^  ^ 
not  be  exftected,  when  all  these  repomareenn- 
pleted,  for  little  more  than  one  half  of  th«B  wrre 
printed,  when  this  idea  of  dieir  merit  afldatifiij 
was  formed  by  Dr.  Coventry. 


From  tbe  Edinborgfa  Fumois'Mafaslne. 
VTILITT  or  THB  BRITISH  COUITTY  A6RIOI7L- 

TUBAL  REPORTS. 

JESrffad  from  the  oddreis  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  to 
the  Board  of  jfgrieidiare, 

CkMnty  raports.— The  idea  of  ascertaining  the 
agricultural  state  of  every  district  in  the  kingdom, 
and  ol'  printing  each  survey,  according  to  one 
uniform  model,  is  the  greatest  undertaking  ever 
attempted  by  any  institution;  and,  though  carried 
on  with  funds  extremely  inadequate  to  such  an 
attempt,  yet  it  is  at  last  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
happily  accomplished.  All  the  counties  in  Enir- 
land  will  be  completed  in  the  ^our^ie  of  this  year. 
Several  will  remain  to  be  done  in  Scotland,  for  the 
execution  of  which  fit  persons  can  be  procured,  as 
soon  as  adequate  funds  are  obtained  for  that  pui^ 
pose.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  five  reports 
have  been  already  printed,  and  eight  transmitted 
to  the  board  in  a  state  ready  for  publication;  so 
that  the  progress  has  been  considerable,  and  the 
termination  of  this  most  important  undertaking, 
by  which  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  funds  of^  the 
|)oard  has  hitherto  been  absorbed  is  probably  at 
BO  great  distance. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CULTtTBI  OP  THE  MOlCI 
HULTICAULI8,  AHO  OHSfW-COLTUU 

To  the  Edjior  of  tbe  Famen*  lifiiMr. 

DtcmbirmM 
Dear  Sir— I  take  the  liberty,  through  il«  »• 
lumns  of  your  valuable  journal,  to  oSetiQj^ 
growers  of  the  morus  multicaulis  a  «??***' 
which,  if  attended  to  next  aeason,  ^j^'^J^ 
young  trees  from  destruction,  and,ifii€g«^ 
more  I  fear  will  be  lost,  than  can  ^Ibef^ 
The  management  of  about  60,000  in»  wwig 
devolved  on  roe  the  paBlsumincr,mi'^**?^*f 
entire  novelty,  f  was  induced  to  obserfe^vimou- 
nute  attention,  the  peculiarity  of  their  gro»^n»" 
to  note  carefully  the  best  mode  d  woikiof^ 
The  caution  I  am  about  to  give,  is,  iherdoit, » 
result  of  experience,  and  aome  li«tl«  P!f5* 
knowledge  of  the  sulnect.  It  has  been  saxltQai 
the  cultivation  of  the  mulbenyi8prec«l;««||»; 
to  the  cultivation  of  Indian  com;thMi« 
outset  of  its  tillage,  is  an  error,  and  proved®  ^ 
tal  a  one  to  me,  Oiat  I  lostseveralthowaDdfJJ 
trees  before  I  found  it  out  There  i«  »  P' 
more  delicate  and  tender  than  the  yoia^^^^ 
and  none  that  requirea.  at  the  period  of jBp^ 

minauon.  a  nicer  and  mora  cautious  majW*^ 
The  perennial  grasses  and  weeds,  whi(4,«D^ 
spring,  shoot  up  on  the  most  highly  ^^ 
spots,  give  an  immediate  check  to  Wb^^V 
unless  removed,  would  speedily  desttojr  «• 
free  it  from  this  evil,  without  injury  v>f^J^^ 
plants,  is  the  desideratum ;  and  as  ^^'^2 
(on  a  large  acale)  is  inadmissible,  the  ho«»'^ 


•The 
vail  eat 


French  expn^ssions  are,  'Je  c«>»<l"' ^Jj. 

-- le  plus  utile  de  tout  ceux  q«'«  1*^^ 

prendre,  pour  amener,  dans  on  tns  cooit  ev^    , 
teinps,  ra^icuHure  k  an  grand  degri  Je  pewj^^ 
t  See  Discourses  explanatory  of  the  y^^^Thv^ 
/ouree  of  Lectures  on  Agricaltnre  m 


of  the  Coarse 


17'  *       ^«™w.^«.o  y.^»^^,j  di  Of  meuoaraeot  L.ectureson  Agncunu'-'-     ,^ 

,  great  diatance.  ,    ,    .     ,,  ,  Economy,  by  Dr,  Coventiy,  1  vol.  ocUvo,  pnnte'' 

The  advantages  to  be  denved  from  these  re- 1  iSdinbur^h,  1808,  p.  187. 
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ally  employed  to  cleanse  the  crop.    I  fbuod  that 
insrnionent,    (although   placed   in   very  carelbl 
hands,)  far  more  destructive  to  the  trees,  than  ei- 
ther grass  or  weeds.    You  are  aware,  that  the 
cuttinff  germinates  by  throwing  oat  from  its  ex- 
tremities small  and  delicate  roots,  at  first  not  larger, 
and  more  brittle,  than  the  finest  cambric  thread  $ 
before  these  are  strong  enough  to  sustain  them- 
selves, the  slightest  touch  or  even  jar  from  the  hoe, 
will  snap  them  asunder ;  when  the  recoperatory 
process,  (especially  in  dry  weather,)  is  so  slow, 
that  the  plant  perishes  before  it   can  taire  root 
again.    To  avoid  this  danger,  I  would  recom- 
mend, as  a  substitute  for  the  hoe,  an  instrument 
made  similar  to  a  pitch-fork,  but  having  a  sharp 
blade,  in  lieu  of  prongs ;  or,  if  economy  is  to  be 
considered,  an  implement  used  by  the  old  fashion- 
ed Virginia  gardeners  for  weeding  grayel  walks, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  loot  or  two  of  an 
old  scythe  blade,  somewhat  bent  to  make  the  edge 
cut  upwards,  and  fastened,  midway  its  length,  to 
the  handle  of  a  rake  or  hoe,  would  be  eqnallv  ef^ 
ficient.    With  such  a  hand-skimmer,  the  plants 
can  be  rapidly  weeded  without  danger  of  disturbing 
them—but  whatever  substitute  may  be  consider- 
ed best,  1  can  only  say,  that  experience  has  taught 
me  that  the  hoe  cannot  be  used  in  the  field  culture 
of  mulberries  without  great  risk,  until  the  roots 
attain  stren^h  enough  to  resist  a  blow  from  it. 
In  conversation  the  other  day,  on  the  subject  of 
the  moms  multicaulirf,  (the  prevailing  topic  of  the 
day,)  with  an  eminent  eastern  cuUurist,  he  in- 
formed roe  of  a  practice  successfully  followed  by 
him,  which  appears  so  plausible,  that  I  propose  the 
next  year  to  adopt  it.    If  it  does  no  good,  it  at 
least  has  the  negative  roent  of  doing  no  harm, 
and  is  therefore  worthy  of  trial.    My  informer, 
(who  is,  by  the  way,  a  most  respectnbio  man, 
and  well  versed  in  his  vocation,)  says,  that  it  has 
been  his  custom,  when  preparing  his  cuttings  for 
planting,  '*  to  make  an  incision  through  the  bark 
Irom  one  extremity  of  the  cutting  to  the  other, 
taking  especial  care  not  to  wound  the  bud — ^the 
result  was,  that  from  each  side  of  the  incision 
roots  were  thrown  out  as  well  as  from  the  extre- 
mities, thus  materially  aidisje:  the  growth  of  the 
tree  and  greatly  tending   to  its  preservation,  as 
every  new  root  gave  an  additional  assurance  of  its 
living.    This  fact,  if  not  erroneous,  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  it,  would  be  especially  advan- 
laffeous  with  one-bud  cuttincs. 

vVhile  on  the  subject  of  the  Chinese  mulberry, 
I  trust  it  will  not  be  trespassing  too  far  on  your 
time  and  patience,  to  hazard  a  speculation  as  to 
their  present  extravagant  value,  its  tendency,  and 
probable  result.  That  no  prudent  man  will,  or 
ought  to  purchase  trees  at  present  high  prices, 
with  a  view  to  engage  in  the  culture  of  silk,  is 
obvious  to  all — and  Uiat  the  mulberry  must  in  a 
year  or  two  depreciate,  as  an  article  of  specula- 
tion, and  be  only  sought  for  as  the  means  of  roak- 
inff  silk,  is  likewise  susceptible  of  demonstration. 
The  temptation,  however,  offered  by  the  hope  of 
a  continuance  of  high  prices,  and  the  prospect, 
(however  dark  it  may  be)  of  realizing  great  pro- 
fits from  the  sale  of  trees,  having  induced  many  of 
our  most  intelligent  and  i^ary  farmers  to  engage 
largely  in  their  cultivation,  is,  I  think,  a  most  for- 
tunate circumstance,  and  will  eventuate  most  hap- 
pily for  the  state,  by  opening  a  source  of  wealth 
equally  as  abundant,  and  more  beneficial,  than 


ever  was  her  tobacro  trade.    Nothing;  but  this 
unaccountable  morimania  (if  I  may  coin  a  word) 
could  have  aroused  attention  and  stimulated  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  and  practicability  of  growing 
silk  in  the  United  States.    Committees  of  Congress 
might  have  issued  reports,  and  writers  on  silk 
have  published  volumes  on  the  subject ;  but  our 
apathetic  brethren  of  the  plough  would  not  have 
read  either,  or  given  a  passing  thouf^ht  to  the  mat- 
ter, until  awakened  by  the  astounding  fact,  that  a 
shrub  six  or  seven  feet   high,  raised    in   eight 
months,  from  a  cutting  six  inches  long,  actually 
sold  fbr,  and  wa$  worth  a  silver  dollar.    This  came 
home — curiosity  and  inquiry  are  now  on  the  **  oui 
vive"-^and  now  is   the   accepted  time  fbr  the 
friends  of  the  silk  business  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
push  forward  its  introduction.    This  humbug,  as 
it  is  called,  even  by  those  who  have  been  seduced 
into  it,  is  certainly  the  most  fortunate  delusion  that 
ever  arose  in  Virginia ;  it  is  the  inscrutable  work- 
ing of  Providence  to  convey  a  blessing,  which  is 
destined  to  redeem  this  ancient  commonwealth 
from  the  state  of  decay  into  which  she  is  rapidly 
falling;  and  when  the  bubble  of  high  prices  fbr 
trees  shall  burst,  as  soon  it  must,  the  question  will 
then  be  presented  to  the  agriculturists,  who  have 
engaged  in  it  from  motives  of  speculation,  and  are 
lefl  in  the  lurch — what  is  to  be  done  with  the  stock 
of  trees  on  hand,  for  which  there  is  no  market  7 
Are  they  to  be  dog  up  and  thrown  away,  or  shall 
they  be  used  for  feeding  silk-wormit^    It  is  not  dif^ 
ficult  to  anticipate  the  solution  self-interest  will 
give  td  this  query.    The  former  has  but  to  learn 
the  fact,  that  in  conducting  this  new  business  (for 
which  his  soil  and  climate  are  peculiarly  adapted) 
not  a  sinirle  efficient  laborer  will  be  abstracted 
from  his  farm — ^that  his  bams  and  other  buildin^^ 
(not  in  use  during  the  short  feeding  season)  will, 
(for  want  of  belter)  answer  as  laboratories — ^that 
he  has  on  hand  abundant  food  fbr  his  worms ;  and 
above  all,  that  the  product  of  his  care  and  atten- 
tion will  find  a  ready  market  at  his  door.    More- 
over, to  give  it  a  political  cast,  this  grave  fact  is 
worthy  the  consideration  of  the  patriotic  farmer, 
as  well  as  the  statesman  and  political  economist. 
The  market  in  £orope  fbr  raw  and  manufactured 
silks,  exceeds  fbrty  millions,  and  in  the  United 
Slates  twenty  millions   of  dollarsj  and  to  this 
amount  are  we  tributary  to  semi-barbarous  Hin- 
doos, indolent  Turks,  and  imbecile  Italians.  Now, 
Mr.  Editor,  is  the  auspicious  moment  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  commu- 
nilv  to  this  important  subject.    To  do  this  effect- 
ually, permit  me  reepectfullv  to  suggest  the  crea- 
tion or  a  state  society  fbr  tne  encouragement  of 
silk-growers.    Such  an  association,  with  an  active, 
influential  president  at  his  head,  with  its  commit- 
tees of  eorrespondence,  premiums,  &e.,  would  do 
much  towards  exciting  attention,  disseminating 
inibrmiition,  and,  finally,  wookl  pave  the  way  for 
the  introdoctiun  of  sillr-making,  as  one  of  the  or- 
dinary occupations  of  every  farm.    Had  I  the  ta- 
lent of  an  essayist,  the  field  is  most  ample,  and  it 
might  be  indulged  to  satiety  ;  but  as  I  oo  not  pos- 
sess it,  I  will  close  this  (as  you  perceive)  hastily 
written  and  imperfect  epistle,  satisfied  that  in  leav- 
ing the  subject  with  you,  I  place  it  in  far  abler 
hands.    1  am,  respecmilly,  «c.         T.  M.  R. 
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Itom  Un  mnhnnh  Fmen'  If afUliM* 
OV  THS  use  OP  SOAP-MAKMRS'  WASTB  ASHBS, 
COMKONbT  OA.LIpB1>  SOAPKAS'  WASM,  AH  A 
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Draim  up  by  onkr  of  the  Board  of  Africulture,  Mid  publuhed 

bj  its  dintcUoa. 

hUrodi^ion, — ^The  Board  ^f  Agrioolture  hav- 
iii|^  foundy  upon  inquiry,  that  the  produce  of  Map<» 
makers'  waafe  aaheii,  in  London  and  iti  imnifidiaie 
neighborhood  alone,  amoonts  to  above  9QfiOO  tout 
pfr  omtuvt,  and  is  iikeiy  to  increase,  more  «sp»* 
eiaHy  from  the  osa  of  kelp  having  beea  iaiely  in- 
trodnoed  into  the  London  mavket,  which  fumiefaes 
a  iBrreater  quantity  of  refuse  aiAies;  and  being  eon* 
vinced)  from  the  most  accurate  infbrmatioa,  and 
the  experienoe  of  many  of  its  membera,  that  this 
quantity  of  wdoaMe  manure,  if  brought  into  more 
general  use  thaa  has  hifhaito  been  the  ease, 
woukl  be  an  object  of  considerable  importance  to 
the.  Dational  agriealinre,  are  deBiroos  of  giving  ail 
the  publicity  possihto  to  a  cincnmslanoe  so  well 
deaervtng  the  attention  offarmeis,  gardeneni,  hop- 
planters,  nurserymen  and  othero  employed  in  the 
euhtftttion  of  the  soil,  more  especially  tliose  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  metropolis,  and  on  the  bon- 
4eM  of  the  naPigatrons  therewith  connected;  and, 
with  that  view,  have  resolved  to  ciittoiate  the  fbU 
lowing  observations,  collected  fhun  the  best  infor- 
matiott  which  it  has  hitherto  been  in  the  power 
4>r  the  boaid  to  obtain* 

Sort  of  aiA.*-The  great  disttnotion  to  belbwid 
in  soap* ashes,  depends  upon  the  sort  of  alkaline 
salt  used  by  the  soap-boiler.  When  kelp  and  ba- 
rilla are  the  materials,  the  ashes  are  found  to  be 
more  than  twice  as  strong  and  effective  as  a  ma-. 
Dure,  than  such  as  are  the  reHise  of  common 
potash;  and  to  this  circumstance  may  b*  atlri- 
huted,  not  only  the  different  quantities  per  acre 
<hat  are  recommended,  but  also  the  different  re- 
euhs  which  have  attended  the  use  of  thie  dresa- 
ing  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  anv  fail- 
ures which  may  have  taken  place.  The  ashes  to 
be  procured  at  London  are  all  made  from  barilla 
Boa  kelp. 

^nolytfs.-^Mr,  Davy  analyzed  two  specimens 
«f  soapers'  waste  (sent  him  by  Mr.  Hawcs),  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution,  and  the 
following  was  the  result. 

The  waste  from  barilla  gave,  in  100  parts, — 
Of  carbonate  of  lime»  about  76  > 
Of  quick-lime,  about  15  > 

Total  calcareous  matter,        — -  91  parts. 
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Of  gypsum,  about 

Of  oonsDon  salt 

Of  carbonate  of  soda 

The  waste  from  kelp,  in  100  parts,  gave  about 
94  of  calcareous  matter,  in  the  same  state  as 
that  from  barilla ;  about  three  of  gypsum,  and  one 
and  a  half  of  soluble  saline  matter,  containing, 
apparently,  nearly  the  same  proportbns  of  carbb- 
aaie  of  soda,  and  of  common  salt,  as  in  the  for- 
mer instance. 

It  is  obvioua,  from  the  chemical  nature  of  soap- 
ers' waste,  that  it  will  be  applicable  wherever  cal- 
careous matter  is  wanted  in  lands,  and  that  it  will 
serve  the  purposes  of  Himog. 

The  smaU  quantity  of  alkaline  salt  and  of  gyp- 
sum that  it  contains,  will  likewise  render  it 
much  superior  to  common  calcareous  matter,  as  a 
top-dressing  for  every  kind  of  grass. 


It  seems  probable,  that  these  aahes  wifl  be 
fooad  of  most  benefit  onvsoils  that  abound  faitgdy 
wuh  undecomposed  veyretabie  aiifaetaneesy  apoe 
which  the  alkaline  salt  will  act  powerintty.  Char- 
eoel  also,  wherever  focrody  may  be  rendaed  mi»- 
ciMe  with  water,  which  will  produce  a  eoasidera- 
ble  effect.  The  ashes  proving  higftyy  bene6eial 
on  peat-moss,  and  on  low  spon|?y  raesdowv^ 
seems  to  be  a  confirmation  of  riioi  f&tL  Oa  cal- 
careous soils  they  may  not  produce  an  eqoal  rr- 
snk,  as  one  third  of  the  mass  of  these  ashes  is 
composed  cf  lime.  They  can  s— reely  be  ncom- 
meaded  on  dry  burning  sanda 

Such  formesB  as  are  In  the  linhit  of  atakinar  eon- 
posts,  will  probably  use  these  nshee  as  i 
in  forming  the  heaps  ;  and  no  fiirna  earth  is 
ceroed,  there  can  be  no  objcatioii  to  ihe  practice  ;• 
but,  in  respect  of  dung,  it  may  adanit  a  donhL    la 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  alkaline  matter  leff  in 
the  ashes,  it  will  tend'  to  shortaa  the  dumtian  ot 
the  effbct  of  the  dnng;  and  as  the  addicisosf 
ashes  will  render  stirring  and  misiog  aeeeasafT,  it 
merits  conaideretion,  whether  the  bc^r  system  be 
not  to  use  these  manuiva  aeparai^.    It  seems 
advisable,  in  the  apptieatiofi'  of  these  ashes  is 
arable  crops,  to  sow  mid  harrow  tfaeta  in  pieviooN 
ly  to  sowing  the  seed,  which  will  prevent  the  m- 
tion  of  any  acrid  or  caustic  qonfity  on  the  owaii* 
nation  of  the  young  plants.    The  Mime  amsm- 
staace  will  point  oat  the  antomn-  aa  the  pop^ 
season  for  applyiojif  them  on  gram  larado^  thooth 
experiments  may  be  tried  wiih  thein  ear4^  m 
spring.    Mr.  Hawe«,  f¥am  ibe  inlbrmation  whkk 
he    has  received,  particularty    from    Livvq^iolf 
where  they  are  eaffei^y  aou^ht  after,  stales,  ihac 
they  are  mixed  with  pond,  ditch,  and  riwtr  laod, 
and  used  in  about  foar  months.    Thie  aho  a«rmr 
with  the  practice  of  Jtohert  Thomioa,  B^.  of 
Clapham,  who  has  used  them  abent  four  yesm 
and  has  thereby  greatly  improved  a  very  s»r 
pasture.    In  Cheshire  rhey  plough  tbem  wtothe 
land ;  but  an  Ksser  former  remarfa,  that  these 
ashes  are  of  so  heavy  a  quality^  that  the  tillage 
ehould  be  shallow. 

i^et.-*ln  Surrey,  these  ashea  have  been  fooad 
infollihly  to  kill  hisecta,  f  Jfoleste^a  Cba^  voL  & 
p.  173.)  The  effect  of  theM  aahea  admirable 
both  on  grass  and  ntMefMam^g  Asey  oir  Jgri- 
culturei  vol.  i.  p.  167.)  Destroya  aluga  and  ver- 
min of  every  deecripfion  f i^^cMsow  ^wgikmm.) 
Mr.  Mansfield,  near  £pping,  on  a  p^vyr^oar pas- 
ture that  would  not  mow,  nor  woui-i  s^Kk  eat 
it,  four  wagon-loads  per  acra  eiected  a  iotsl 
change  ;  soil  strong,  wee,  and  heavy  ( Aaer  Rtf^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  246.)  Mr.  Sherwood,  of  Abhots-Lai^- 
ley,  Herts,  has  used  these  ashes  with  ^vieiy  grnit 
success  mixed  In  composia.  They  are  very  ser- 
viceable in  new  ptantalione,  partioular^r  where 
the  soil  is  cold.  A  noble  letd,  a  mettiber  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  poosessos  a  grass  fMd  ia 
Wiltshire,  which  was  manured  with  soap-ashes 
near  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  improvement  irss 
very  great,  and  has  continued  so  ever  mce.  Tiro 
principal  farmers  near  Kalhig,  Mr.  Thome  and 
Mr.  Knivett,  have  used  rhem  lor  many  yenre  for 
arable  land,  with  great  success  and  advantaj^. 
Robert  Thornton,  £sq.  of  Clapham,  in  some  ex- 
perimenlB  amounting  to  eeven  acres;  lound  that 
these  ashei  added  a  load  of  hay  par  aeteto  iha 
crop.  The  Matrqais  of  AhercerGpr  bnf W  sayv; 
bis  fcUber  always  considered  one  toad  of 
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ttehes  equal  to  five  loads  of  rotten  dung,  and  par- 
ticularly improved  the  soil  and  verdure.  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Dudley  formed,  in  Ks^ex,  com* 
poits  of  these  ashes  wiih  marsh  banks,  which 
were  mixed  well  together,  and  spread  on  grass 
land  with  great  effect.  Hence  there  is  conside- 
rable reason  for  believing)  that  there  is  scnrcely  a 
manure  to  be  procured,  that  will  be  found  so  pro- 
fitable (price  considered)  as  these  ashes,  and  that 
the  larmers  in  the  vicinity  of  liohdon,  and  of  all 
the  navigations  leading  from  it^  mav  embark 
largely  in  the  use  of  this  manure,  without  the 
smallest  apprehension  of  lost  by  so  doing;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  will  find  the  profit  de- 
cidedly great,  and,  oy  the  use  ot'  thefn,  may  pre- 
vent the  continual  advance  of  all  noris  of  manure* 
Barges  bringing  lime,  chalk,  timber,  bricks,  malt, 
and  corn  to  London,  can  get  a  freight  back  at 
twelve  hours'  notice. 

OoneluMru — It  is  evident,  from  the  preceding 
observations,  that  the  use  of  soapers'  waste  is  well 
known  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  hut  as 
the  quantity  of  this  valuable  manure  is  likely  con- 
siderably to  increase  owing  to  the  more  extended 
use  of  kelp  in  the  soap  manufacture,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  the  following  particulars  ascer- 
tained, in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than  hither- 
to has  been  the  case. 

1.  The  soilfi  and  the  erops  for  which  this  ma- 
nure is  best  calculated  ? 

2.  The  quantity  that  should  be  laid  on  each  per 
acre? 

3.  The  proper  period  of  the  year  for  laying  it 
on? 

4.  Whether  any  mixture  should  he  noed  with 
aoapers'  waste — what  is  the  best  mixture!— and 
the  bent  proportions  ? 

5.  What  are  the  efTerts  of  thift  nrticle  compared 
with  other  manures,  and  its  relative  value? 

Any  information  regardins  these  pRrricnlars, 
transinitted  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  32.  Sack- 
ville  street,  London,  will  be  particularly  accepta- 
ble. 


SOICK  ACCOUST  OF    THE    SILK    COKrVENTIOlT. 

■  .♦ 
To  tlw  Editor  of  the  Fwmen'  BegMar. 

In  advance  of  a  more  detailed  report,  I  propose 
to  give  you  a  sketch  of  the  proceedings  nf  the  late 
National  S  Ik  Convention,  which  met  in  Baltimore, 
on  the  11th  of  the  preseiit  month. 

The  convention  was  a  numerous  nnd  highly  re- 
spectable and  intelligent  body  of  men,  composed 
of  delegates  from  a  number  of  states.  Judge 
Comstock,  of  Connecticut,  was  called  to  the  chair— « 
the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  prompti- 
tude and  ability,  'ilis  Ions;  devotion  to  the  objects 
which  brought  the  convention  together,  entitled 
him  to  this  mark  of  distinction;  and  the  diirnity 
and  aroepity  of  his  manners  fully  jui>tified  the  pro- 
priety of  the  choice. 

Previous  to  the  assembling  of  the  convention, 
it  was  supposed  by  many  persons,  and  feared  by  a 
•till  grenter  number,  that  it  would  be  mociiiy  com- 
posed of  speculators  in  muiticaulis,  anxious  to 
keep  up  the  mania  which  has  for  some  time  past 
astonished  the  sober-minded  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. It  was  thought  that  the  ruling  passion 
would  be  a  desire  to  reap  another  harvest  from 
the  sale  of  plants,  which  have  been  sought  after 
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with  an  avidity  proportioned  to  the  high  pricea 
which  have  been  demanded  fbr  them.  But  though 
there  might  have  been,  and  probably  were,  soma 
members  of  this  description;  yet  the  great  majori- 
ty consi8t<!d  of  persons  anxious  to  promote  the  cul- 
ture of  silk,  and  to  introduce  a  new  and  usefhl 
branch  of  Industry  into  our  young  and  thriving 
country.    The  indirect  effect  may,  and  no  doubt 
will  be,  to  extend  the  demand  for  the  muiticaulis; 
fbr  the  two  cultures  are  inseparably  connected; 
but  if  the  muiticaulis  can  be  l>eneficiaMy  appro- 
priated to  its  legitimate  purposes,  instead  of  being 
made  an  article  of  speculation,  its  merits  will 
then  be  appreciated  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  silk  cul- 
ture; and,  however  extensive  the  demand  may  be- 
come, its  value  will  no  longer  be  factitious.    This 
is  certainly  the  basis  on  which  it  should  be  placed. 
Afler  the  organization  of  the  convention,  a  com-^ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  suggest  and  introduce 
proper  subjects  on  which  its  action  should  be  had# 
These  will  appear  at  full  in  the  journal  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, which  will  be  published  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks.    There  was  one  subject,  howeverf 
which  gave  rise  to  constdemble  debate,  and  in- 
deed to  some  feelinff,  which  h  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  advert  to.    This  was  the  propriety  of  adopt- 
inir  a  standard  reel,  and  recommendinff  it  to  the 
silk.growers  of  the  United  States.    The  impor- 
tance of  this  was  dni  suggested  by  G.  B#  Smiih;> 
and  upon  his  explanation,  and  that  of  others,  il 
passed  the  commitiee  with  entire  unanimiiv;  but 
it  was  opposed  in  convention  for  a  length  of  lime, 
and  a!  last  was  only  sanctioned  nfier  some  modifi- 
cation of  the  resolution.     It  was  contended  by  the 
opponents  of  this  measure,  that  it  would  be  re- 
stricting the  exercise  of  American  ingenuity,  which 
was  believed  to  be  fully  competent  to  invent  any 
machinery  which  the  fii4ure  wants  of  the  sdk» 
grower  miffht  require.    The  propriety  of  the  ro- 
commetidation,  however,  was  fully  sustained  by 
Mr.  Smith  and  other  practical  men,  whose  argu- 
ments, it  is  hoped,  will  be  reported  in  full,  as  a 
stenographer  took  notes  of  the  debate.    The  reel 
recornoiended  was  the  Piedmontest,  or  any  ether 
combining  the  same  principles  and  dimensions. 
And  now,  in  the  infancy  of  the  business  in  this 
country,  before  we  have  anj  lon|r-rooted  preju- 
dices to  contend  with;  and  with  a  view  to  the  utti- 
mate  export  of  silk  to  Europe,  it  was  the  prof  er 
time  to  fix  upon  a  standard.    It  was  shown  tlmt 
before  such  standard  was  fixed  in  Frenre  and  Itit- 
ly,  reels  of  various  dimensions  wera  in  use — the 
result  of  which  was  so  much  eonfijsion,  that  it 
was  impossible  manufactories  could  ftourish.    Un- 
til some  specific  principle  was  reoognised  in  the 
construction  of  reels,  no  set  of  manumcf  uring  ma- 
chinery could  be  adapted  to  snch  a  total  want  of 
uniformity  as  the  raw  material  exhihited.     At. 
length,  the  subject  was  acred  upon  by  the  goveri  - 
ment,  and  the  Piedmonfese  reel  was  adopted  and 
the  uf^e  of  it  enforced  tVK>n  silk-growers  by  legal 
penalties.    So  accurate  is  this  reel  in  its  propor- 
tions, and  so  simple  in  its  principles,  that  it  was 
contended  by  Messrs.   Smith,  Whitmarsh  and 
Cobb,  nil  of  whom  had  invented  some  modifica- 
tion of  that  reel,  and  by  other  gentlemen  who  had 
also  been  exereising  their  ingenuity  in  making  im« 
provemems  npon  ii,  that  the  wit  of  man  could  in. 
vent  nothing  more  simple  or  more  perfect.    The 
hanks  i«eled  npon  it  are  all  of  the  same  sirs;  the 
threads  of  ftvwy  s'^ieiiT  are  preeifeely  of  the  sam* 
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laogUi;  the  bMin  and  furnace  are  at  auch  a  dis« 
taoce,  that  the  silk  becomes  dry  by  the  time  it  is 
wound  on  the  reel;  and  by  means  of  the  traverse 
bar,  each  filament  is  laid  on  in  such  a  manner  iLat 
it  never  comes  in  contact  with  the  preceding  one, 
aioapt  in  crossing  it.  A  commodity  is  thus  pro* 
duced,  which,  in  the  factory  is  unreeled  with  the 
■ame  facility  that  it  was  originally  reeled,  and 
without  any  loes  lo  the  manutacturer.  An  illus* 
tration  of  the  importance  of  i^uch  a  standard  was 
happily  adduced  by  Mr.  IVhitmarph,  who  said 
that  he  recently  saw  a  lot  of  silk  in  New  York,  of 
very  superior  quality,  tvhich  was  brought  from 
firussa  near  Const antinop'.e,  but  for  which  no  pur* 
chaser  could  be  found,  owing  to  the  larg^  size  of 
the  skeins.  They  were  eight  or  ten  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  so  unwieldy  that  no  machinery  in  this 
oountry  could  work  it  up. 

One  of  the  leading  otvects  of  the  convention 
was  to  form  a  "  National  Silk  Society,"  to  hold 
its  meetings  annually  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  or  some  other  nearly  central  place. 
The  next  meeting  is  to  take  place  in  Washinfl[ton, 
on  the  3d  Tuesday  in  December,  1899.  All  the 
members  of  the  convention  are  entitled  to  mem- 
bership in  the  national  society,  by  the  payment 
of  one  dollar  per  annum,  or  merooership  for  life, 
by  the  payment  of  ten  dollars  at  any  one  time ; 
and,  in  future,  members  are  to  be  admitted  on  the 
same  terms  on  the  recommendation  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.  After  the  formation  of  the  na- 
tional silk  society,  and  the  appointment  of  the 
exesutive  committee  to  prepare  business  ibr  its 
action,  a  resolution  was  passed  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  a  paper  to  be  devoted  to  the  silk 
onlture,  and  to  be  called  the  <<  American  Silk 
JournaJ."  It  is  to  be  published  in  Baltimore,  un- 
der the  editorship  of  J.  S.  Skinner,  £sq.,  so  well 
and  tiivorably  known  to  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity, as  the  founder  and  editor  of  the  old  Ameri- 
can Farmer.  The  first  number  will  probably  be 
issued  during  the  winter ;  and  as  the  members  of 
the  silk  society  will  make  it  the  medium  of  their 
oommuniraiions  on  the  subjects  to  which  it  is  de- 
voted, and  as  it  will  possess  facilities  for  concen- 
trating silk  intelligetice  which  no  other  paper 
perha)>s  can  enjoy  in  the  same  degree,  it  is  anti- 
cipated that  its  circulation  as  well  as  uselulness 
will  be  very  extensive,  ft  will  probably  be  a 
monthly  of  16  to  32  paues,  at  one  dollar  per  year. 
The  surplus  fupds,  afler  paying  the  printer  and 
paper  maker,  will,  in  the  form  of  premiums,  be 
devoted  to  the  encouragement,  under  proper  regu- 
ktions^  of  experiments  going  to  establish  the 
vahie  and  practicability  of  various  branches  of 
silk  industry.  The  question,  however,  whether 
there  would  be  any  '<  surplus  funds,"  and,  coose- 
quenily,  whether  this  mode  of  encouragement 
would  not  be  very  likely  to  fail,  formed  the  subjeift 
of  considerable  discussion  in  the  committee,  as 
well  as  in  the  society.  And  to  remove  ail  doubt 
on  the  Bubieci,  and  to  attain  the  ends  which  the 
committee  nad  so  anxiously  in  view,  a  libera!  and 
very  responsible  gentleman  of  Massachusetts au* 
thorized  the  committee  to  draw  u|K>n  him  for  the 
amount  of  any  deficiency  which  might  bo  found  to 
exist.  The  certainty,  tberelbre,  that  liberal  pre- 
ipiumi  will  be  ofi*ered  in  a  short  time,  will  serve,- 
it  is  hoped,  to  stimulate  many  competitors  to  enter 
the  lista,  not  only  from  the  north,  but  the  sooth 
alao— where,  if  we  have  the  disadvantages  of  in- 


experience,  we  have  greatly  the  advantage  in  cii- 
mate.  If,  in  this  laudable  contest,  a  gei^rous  s|u* 
rit  of  emulation  should  be  excited  throoghoot  the 
country,  a  variety  and  extent  of  information  will 
be  elicited,  which  will  be  interesting  not  onlj  to 
silk-growers,  but  to  the  eommunifv  at  large — ^ud 
which  will  serve  to  dispel  alJ  doubts  in  regard  lo 
the  value  of  the  silk-culture. 

In  addition  to  the  establishment  of  a  jcNimal 
and  the  publication  of  the  proceedings,  it  waa  or- 
dered that  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  be  published,  the  preparation  of  which  waa 
entrusted  to  an  able  committee,  of  which  Mr., 
Smith,  of  Baltimore,  is  obairnmn.  From  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Smith,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  the  public  may  ezpeec 
not  only  a  well  written  document,  but  one,  in  the 
arguments  and  statement  of  which,  every  reliance 
may  be  placed. 

The  subject  of  bonnties  offered  by  the  state  le- 
gislature was  iJso  discussed,  and   a  reaoIoiioQ 
was  passed,  recommending  the  propriety  of  ap- 
plications to  that  effect,  in  states  where  no  encou- 
ragement has  yet  been  given  to  the  ailk  cnltuie. 
It  was  conceded,  on  all  udes,  that  it  would  be  im- 
proper and  inexpedient  to  make  any  appticatioB 
to  Congress ;  and,  amongst  other  considerations, 
perhaps  not  the   least  forcible  which   operated 
airainst  an  adjournment  of  the  ooovantion   to 
Washington,  was  an  apprehension,  iliat  it  ought 
be  supposed  there  was  a  desire  lo  solicit  congres- 
sional action  in  furtherance  of  their  object.     But, 
whilst  the  propriety  of  congwrsiooal  lefciehilioa 
was  repudiated,  the  propriety  and  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  state  encouragement  were  concurred  in 
with  great  unanimity.    Not  that  the  ailk-culture 
is  supposed  to  stand  in  need  of  permanent  foster- 
ing aiid  propping  up ;  but  now,  ia  the  infancy  of 
the  business,  when  there  is  not  aolBcient  akiU  ind 
experience  in  the  country  to  insure,  in  all  cases, 
successful  results,  it  would  be  manifesriiig  noihinc 
more  than  a  paternal  regard  for  the  promotion  m 
important  interests,  if  state  governments  were  to 
enact  such  bounties  as  would  provide  against  the 
discouragements  of  total  or  even  partial  fiuhucL 
The  operation  of  these  ttounties  might  and  oo^t 
to  be  limited  to  a  few  years,  by  the  expiintioa  of 
which  time,  the  necessary  skill  and  informatHm  in 
conducting  the  business,  would  be  acquired— and 
at  the  moment  when  the  drafts  on  the  trsasmy 
miirbt  begin  to  he  felt,  they  would  ceaae  by  limi- 
tation of  the  act.    Such  bounty  lawa  have  beat 
passed  by  a  number  of  atate  legislatures ;  nnd  the 
good  effects  have  been  already  felt  in  the  attea- 
tion  and  emulation  which  have  been  thereby  ex- 
cited, whilst  the  inconveniences  to  the  state  ex- 
chequers have  been  scarcely  felt. 

During  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  eonventioa,  a 
reeolution  was  offered  in  compliment  to  the  pio- 
neers of  the  silk  culture ;  and  particularly  to  G.  B. 
Smith,  whose  services  were  admitted  by  all  to  be 
pre-eminent.  This  resolution  was  passnd,  nol 
onl^  with  entire  unanimity,  but  in  a  manner 
which  must  have  been  highly  gratiQring  to  the 
feelings  of  a  man  of  Mr.  Smith's  disintereatedness 
and  modest  deportment  In  connexion  with  this 
expression  of  gra'itode,  1  lake  the  liberty  to  ad- 
vert to  the  deep  interest  which  waa  roanilested 
by  many  members  of  the  conventidB,  in  the  aoc- 
cess  of  the  <<  Smith  fund,"  according  to  the  pro- 
position  which  you  recently  submitted   in  the 
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pagM  of  the  Farmere'  Register.  This  wai  ai 
subject  which  could  not  properly  be  brought  be*  { 
fore  the  convention ;  but  at  an  informal  meeting 
of  many  of  ite  members,  an  opportunity  was  of- 
fered  of  presenting  it  to  the  public  attention  ;  and 
several  influential  gentlemen  have  undertaken  to 
obtain  subscriptions.  A  very  important  point 
was  gained  in  giving  it  a  start,  and  a  handsome 
subscription  was  made  in  the  course  of  a  few  mo- 
ments. It  is  now  hoped  and  believed  that  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  success  will  attend  the  efforts 
of  those  who  have  interested  themselves  in  the 
matter ;  and  that  the  growers  of  the  multicaulis, 
Who  have  realised  so  much,  either  directly  or  re- 
motely, by  Mr.  Smith's  writings  and  exertions, 
may  not  now  withhold  the  manifestation  of  their 
gratitude,  which  the  occasion  so  happily  offers. 
If  the  subject  could  only  be  presented  in  a  proper 
point  of  view  to  each  individual  who  has  been  en- 
^ged  in  the  culture  of  the  multicaulis,  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  he  would  withdraw 
from  all  participation  in  the  ofiering  which  it  is 
fNToposed  to  make.  Many  of  those  who  have  but 
recently  engaged  in  the  culture,  may  not  so  rea- 
dily appreciate  the  obHgations  they  are  under  to 
Mr.  Smith,  from  the  (act  that  he  was  strictly  a 
pioneer  in  the  business — and  his  peculiar  merits, 
thevefbre,  are  in  a  great  measure  unknown  to  such 
as  have  no  correct  historical  infiirraation  of  the 
eaHy  efforts  to  introduce  the  silk  and  multicaulis 
culture  into  this  countiy.  But  that  they  are  as 
much  indebted  to  him  as  the  cotton  planters  are  to 
Whitney,  or  the  coontty  at  large  is  to  Fulton,  can 
admit  or  no  doubt.  Mr.  Smith  is  emphaticRlly 
one  of  those  beneftictors,  who,  with  entire  disin- 
terestedness, have  devoted  their  energies  to  the 
Eublic,  rather  than  to  their  own  particular  welfare, 
let  not  those  then,  who  have  profited  by  his  la- 
bors— who  have  grown  rich  by  his  exertions  and 
discoveries— who  have  reaped  full  and  abundant 
harvests  where  he  has  sown  the  seeds ;  let  them 
not  id  the  <<  pride  of  life,"  forget  the  true  author 
of  their  prosperity,  and  turn  away  from  him,  but 
for  whom  they  might  never  have  had  their  days 
#f  rejoicing. 

During  the  recesses  of  the  convention,  there 
were  several  meetings  of  the  members  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imparting  and  collecting  information  on 
the  utility,  advantages,  and  practicability  of  the 
iilk-culture.  These  informal  meetings  admitted 
•f  such  a  latitude  of  discussion,  such  a  free  com- 
parison of  opinions,  and  practices,  and  results,  that 
they  were  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  and 
most  valuable  seasons  which  the  members  had  the 
pleasure  of  enjoying.  Those  who  possessed  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  wisdom,  <' freely  gave,'' — 
whilst  those  who  were  inexperienced,  were  eager 
to  catch  every  word,  and  as  "  freely  received." 
The  capability  of  the  country  to  produce  silk  of  a 
(niperior  quality — the  relative  value  of  the^veral 
varieties  of  mulberry  and  of  silk-worms — che  pro- 
per management  or  the  latter^the  practicability 
of  rearing  successive  crops — ^the  product  per  acre 
of  raw  silk—together  with  a  history  of  the  early 
eflbitB  of  some  of  the  pioneers  in  tlie  cause,  were 
all  enlarged  upon  in  a  manner  satisfactory,  im- 
pressive and  trequently  eloquent.  In  addition  to 
which,  there  was  a  consiaerable  exhibition  of 
■onie  vefy  creditable  silken  goods  and  fabrics, 
manofhetored  from  American  nlk  during  the  past 
rammer.    It  were  wished  that  many  others  couki 


have  been  auditors  and  spectators,  on  these  inter- 
esting occasions.  But  the  addresses  of  the  vari- 
ous members  who  favored  the  company  with  their 
knowledge  and  experience,  will  no  doubt  be  given 
very  fiilly  to  the  public  in  the  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, which  will  shortly  be  ready  (or  exten- 
sive circulation,  and  probably  contained  also  in 
first  number  of  the  Silk  Journal.  In  this  expecta« 
tion,  there  is  no  necessity,  even  if  the  occasion 
were  favorable,  to  ^ive  even  a  brief  abstract  dT 
the  contents  of  the  addresses. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  this  convention  will  be  productive  of  great 
good — ^that  an  impulse  will  be  given  to  the  silk- 
culture  which  will  be  more  or  less  felt  in  the  re- 
motest parts  of  our  country — and  that  it  will  form 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  silk-culture,  which  may 
be  remembered  with  emotions  of  satisfaction  and 
even  pride.  Its  prncticabiiity  has  been  fully 
proved^-our  soil  and  climate  have  been  shown  to 
be  eminently  adapted  to  its  success — and  the  su- 
perior intelligence  of  our  people  will  no  longer 
permit  it  to  remain  a  mere  matter  of  fheoty  and 
speculation.  Already  have  cautious  and  not  vi- 
sionary men,  fixed  upon  the  time  when  we  shall 
have  silk  for  commercial  export — for  it  will  be  a 
much  longer  period  before  we  shall  have  manu- 
factories of  our  own  for  its  various  manipula- 
tions— and  some  of  our  contemporaries  may  live 
to  see  the  day  when  we  shall  receive  the  splendid 
fbbrics  of  Lyons  and  Spitalfields,  in  return  for  the 
raw  stik  of  America. 


Air  BSSAT,  PROROtTNCED   BBPORG  THE  CVU-' 

berlaki)   agricultural  society,  r'ov. 
90th,  1898. 

£y  William  B,  Smithy  M,  B. 

^  Can  the  culture  of  Tobacco  be  dispensed  Widi  in 

Eastern  Virginia." 

Mr.  President,  and  peniUmen  of  the  Cumber' 
land  jfgrieultural  Soctety. — Before  entering  fhlly 
on  the  subject  proposed,  1  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
ffiving  a  history  of  the  tobacco  plant,  Nicotiana 
Tabacum,  its  medical  use,  &c. 

Secondly,  a  shon  account  of  the  tobacco  culture 
in  the  West  Indies,  about  the  beginning;  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Thirdly,  the  demoralizing  effects  of  the  ealtore 
of  tobacco,  as  a  staple  in  Virginia. 

Fourthly,  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  giv- 
ing up  the  culture  of  tobacco. 

1st.  Tobacco  is  an  annual  plant  in  Virginia, 
but  in  the  West  Indies  and  some  parts  of  South 
America,  two  crops  are  taken  from  one  planting. 
*<  Nicotiana  Tabacum"  is  a  native  of  America, 
and  was  first  introduced  into  Europe,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or,  to  be  more  ac- 
curate, in  the  year  1540.  Since  that  period,  to- 
bacco has  been  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, for  medical  use,  chewing,  snuffing,  and 
smoking.  It  has  also  been  culiivated  on  the 
coasts  of  Asia  and  Africa;  indeed  we  find  the 
ph)nt  cultivated  more  or  less  throughout  the  whole 
worid. 

Large  crops  off  ohacco  are  grown  in  the  U.  States, 
and  exported  to  Europe  annually.    According  to 
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laogUi;  ibe  bMin  and  furnace  are  at  auch  a  dis« 
tanoe,  that  the  silk  becomea  dry  by  the  time  it  is 
wound  on  the  reel;  and  by  means  of  the  traverse 
bar,  each  filament  is  laid  on  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  never  cornea  in  contact  with  the  preceding  one, 
aioapt  in  croMing  it.  A  commodity  ia  thus  pro- 
duced, which,  in  the  factory  ie  unreeled  with  the 
aame  facility  that  it  was  originally  reeled,  and 
without  any  lops  to  the  manutiaicturer.  An  illus* 
tration  of  the  importance  of  such  a  standard  was 
happily  adduced  by  Mr.  Whitmarph,  who  said 
that  he  recently  saw  a  lot  of  silk  in  New  York,  of 
very  superior  quality,  which  was  brought  from 
firusaa  near  Constantinople,  but  for  which  no  pur- 
chaser could  be  found,  owing  to  the  large  size  of 
the  skeins.  They  were  eight  or  ten  feet  in  diame- 
tar,  and  so  unwieldy  that  no  machinery  in  this 
country  could  work  it  up. 

One  of  the  leading  otvects  of  the  convention 
was  to  form  a  "  National  Silk  Society,"  to  hold 
its  meetings  annually  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  or  some  other  nearly  central  place. 
The  next  meeting  is  to  take  place  m  Washington, 
on  the  2d  Tuesday  in  ]>ecember,  1899.  All  the 
members  of  the  convention  are  entitled  to  mem* 
bership  in  the  national  society,  by  the  payment 
of  one  dollar  per  annum,  or  membership  lor  life, 
by  the  payment  of  ten  dollars  at  any  one  time ; 
and,  in  future,  members  are  to  be  admitted  on  the 
aame  terms  on  the  recommendation  oi*  the  execu* 
five  committee.  ADer  the  Ibrmation  of  the  na- 
tional silk  society,  and  the  appointment  of  the 
executive  committee  to  prepare  business  for  its 
action,  a  resoluiion  was  passed  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  a  paper  to  be  devoted  to  the  silk 
culture,  and  to  be  called  the  *' American  Silk 
JournsJ."  It  is  to  be  published  in  Baltimore,  un- 
der the  editorship  of  J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.,  so  well 
and  lavorably  known  to  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity, as  the  founder  and  editor  of  the  old  Ameri- 
can Farmer.  The  first  number  will  probably  be 
issued  during  the  winter ;  and  as  the  members  of 
the  silk  society  will  make  it  the  medium  of  their 
oommunirations  on  the  subjects  to  which  it  is  de- 
voted, and  as  it  will  possess  faciliiies  for  concen- 
trating silk  intelligence  which  no  other  paper 
perha})s  can  enjoy  in  the  same  degree,  it  is  anti- 
cipated that  its  circulation  as  well  as  usefulness 
will  be  very  extensive.  It  will  probably  be  a 
monthly  of  16  to  32  pages,  at  one  dollar  per  year. 
The  surplus  fupda,  aAer  paying  the  printer  and 
paper  maker,  will,  in  the  form  of  premiums,  be 
devoted  to  the  encouragement,  under  proper  regu- 
lations, ot  experiments  going  to  establish  the 
Talua  and  practicability  of  various  branches  W* 
silk  industry.  The  question,  however,  whether 
there  would  be  any  "  surplus  funds,"  and,  coose- 
quenily,  whether  this  mode  of  encouragement 
would  not  be  very  likely  to  fail,  formed  the  subjed 
of  considerable  discussion  in  the  committee,  as 
well  as  in  the  society.  And  to  remove  all  doubt 
on  the  subiect,  and  to  attain  the  ends  which  the 
committee  nad  so  anxiously  in  view,  a  liberal  and 
very  responsible  gentleman  of  Massachusetts  au- 
thorized the  committee  to  draw  upon  him  for  the 
amount  of  any  deficiency  which  might  bo  found  to 
exist.  The  certainty,  therefore,  that  liberal  pre- 
ipiuma  will  be  offered  in  a  short  time,  will  serve,' 
it  is  hoped,  to  stimulate  many  competitors  to  enter 
the  lista,  not  only  from  the  north,  but  the  south 
akN)-— where,. if  we  have  the  disadvantages  of  in- 


experience, we  have  greatly  the  advantage  in  cli- 
mate. If,  in  this  lauoable  contest,  a  generous  spi- 
rit of  emulation  should  be  excited  throughout  ibe 
country,  a  variety  and  extent  of  information  will 
be  elicited,  which  will  be  interesting  not  only  to 
silk-growers,  but  to  the  communitv  at  large— 4md 
which  will  serve  to  dispel  all  douota  in  regard  to 
the  value  of  the  silk-culture. 

In  addition  to  the  eatablishment  of  a  journal 
and  the  publication  of  the  proceedings,  it  was  or- 
dered that  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  be  published,  the  preparation  of  which  was 
entrusted  to  an  able  committeei  of  which  Mr^ 
Smith,  of  Baltimore,  is  chairman.  From  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Smith,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other 
membera  of  the  committee,  the  public  may  expect 
not  only  a  well  written  document,  but  one,  in  the 
arguments  and  statement  of  which,  every  rehanca 
may  be  placed. 

The  aubject  of  bounties  offered  by  the  state  le- 
gislature was  also  discussed,  and  a  resolution 
was  passed,  recommending  the  propriety  of  aj^ 
plications  to  that  efiect,  in  states  where  no  enooo- 
ragement  has  yet  been  iriven  to  the  ailk  culture. 
It  was  conceded,  on  all  ndes,  that  it  would  be  im- 
proper and  inexpedient  to  make  any  applicatioii 
to  Congress ;  and,  aroom^  other  conaiderations, 
perhaps  not  the   least  forcible  which  operated 
against  an  adjournment  of  the  convention   to 
Washington,  was  an  apprehension,  that  it  might 
be  supposed  there  was  a  desire  to  solicit  congres- 
sional action  in  furtherance  of  their  object.     But, 
whilst  the  propriety  of  congfeiaional  legislation 
was  repudiated,  the  propriety  and  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  state  encouragement  were  concurred  ia 
with  great  unanimity.    Not  that  the  aalk-colture 
is  supposed  to  stand  in  need  of  permanent  foster- 
ing and  propping  up ;  but  now,  in  the  infancy  of 
the  business,  when  there  is  not  suflkaent  skill  and 
experience  in  the  country  to  inaure,  in  alJ  cases, 
suC'Cessful  results,  it  would  be  manifestijig  nothing 
more  than  a  paternal  regard  for  the  promotion  w 
important  interests,  if  state  governments  were  to 
enact  such  bounties  as  would  provide  against  the 
discouragements  of  total  or  even  partial  fiulnra. 
The  operation  of  these  bounties  might  and  oi^&t 
to  be  limited  to  a  few  yeare,  by  the  expiratiooof 
which  time,  the  necessary  skill  and  informatkm  in 
conducting  the  business,  would  be  acquired— end 
at  the  moment  when  the  dra/is  on  the  trsasojy 
might  begin  to  be  felt,  they  would  ceaae  by  Kmi- 
tation  of  the  act.    Such  bounty  lawa  have  beat 
passed  by  a  number  of  state  legislaturee ;  and  the 
good  effects  have  been  already  fbit  in  the  attea- 
tion  and  emulation  which  have  bean  thereby  ex- 
cited, whilst  the  inconveniences  to  the  state  ex- 
chequers have  been  scarcely  folL 

During  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  eonfantion,  a 
resolution  was  offered  in  compliment  to  the  pm- 
neera  of  the  silk  culture ;  and  partknilariy  to  G.  B. 
Smith,  whose  services  were  admitted  by  ail  to  ba 
pre-eminent.  This  resolution  was  passed,  not 
only  with  entire  unanimity,  but  ia  a  manner 
which  must  have  been  highly  gratiQ^ing  to  the 
feelings  of  a  man  of  Mr.  Smith's  disinterestednesB 
and  modest  deportment  In  connexion  with  this 
expression  of  gre*itode,  I  take  the  liberty  to  ad- 
vert to  the  deep  interest  which  waa  roanifeated 
by  many  members  of  the  conventidn,  in  the  sec- 
cess  of  the  <<  Smith  fund,"  according  to  tile  pro- 
position  which  you  recently  suboutted   in  the 
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pBiffSB  of  the  Farmere'  Register.  This  was  a 
subject  which  coold  not  properly  be  brought  be- 
fore the  convention ;  but  at  an  inlbrmal  meeting 
of  many  of  its  members,  an  opportunity  was  oP 
Ihred  of  presenting  it  to  the  public  attention  ;  and 
several  influential  gentlemen  have  undertaken  to 
obtain  subscriptions.  A  very  important  point 
was  gained  in  giving  it  a  start,  and  a  handsome 
subscription  was  made  in  the  course  of  a  few  mo- 
ments. It  is  now  hoped  and  believed  that  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  success  will  attend  fiie  efforts 
of  those  who  have  interested  themselves  in  the 
matter;  and  that  the  growers  of  the  multicaulis, 
Who  have  realised  so  much,  either  directly  or  re- 
motely, by  Mr.  Smith's  writing^s  and  exertions, 
may  not  now  withhold  the  manifestation  of  their 
ffratifude,  which  the  occasion  so  happily  offers. 
If  the  subject  could  only  be  presented  in  a  proper 
point  of  view  to  each  individual  who  has  bMeen  en- 
gaged in  the  cuhurs  of  the  multicaulis,  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  he  would  withdraw 
fh>m  all  participation  in  the  offering  which  it  is 
proposed  to  make.  Many  of  those  who  have  but 
recently  engaged  in  the  culture,  may  not  so  rea- 
dily appreciate  the  obligations  they  are  under  to 
Mr.  Smith,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  strictly  a 
pioneer  in  the  business — and  his  peculiar  merits, 
there/bre,  are  in  a  great  measure  unknown  to  such 
as  have  no  correct  historical  information  of  the 
early  efforts  to  introduce  the  silk  and  multicaulis 
culture  into  this  country.  But  that  they  are  as 
moeh  indebted  to  him  as  the  cotton  planters  are  to 
Whitney,  or  the  eountiy  at  large  is  to  Fulton,  can 
admit  of  no  doubt.  Mr.  Smith  is  emphaticnily 
one  of  those  benefhctors,  who,  with  entire  disin- 
terestedness, have  devoted  their  energies  to  the 
public,  rather  than  to  their  own  particular  welfare. 
Let  not  those  then,  who  have  profited  by  his  la- 
bors— who  have  grown  rich  by  his  exertions  and 
discoveries — who  have  reaped  full  and  abundant 
harvests  where  he  has  sown  the  seeds ;  let  them 
ikot  in  the  <'  pride  of  life,''  forget  the  true  author 
of  their  prosperit;^,  and  turn  away  from  him,  but 
for  whom  they  might  never  have  had  their  days 
#f  rejoicing. 

During  the  recesses  of  the  convention,  there 
were  several  meetings  of  the  members  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imparting  and  collecting  information  on 
the  utility,  advantages,  and  practicability  of  the 
iilk-culture.  These  informal  meetings  admitted 
•T  such  a  latitude  of  discussion,  such  a  free  com- 
parison of  opinions,  and  practices,  and  results,  that 
they  were  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  and 
most  valuable  seasons  which  the  members  had  the 
pleasure  of  enjoying.  Those  who  possessed  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  wisdom,  <<  freely  gave,"— 
whilst  those  who  were  inexperienced,  were  eager 
to  catch  every  word,  and  as  "  freely  received." 
The  capability  of  the  country  to  produce  silk  of  a 
superior  quality — the  relative  value  of  the^veral 
varieties  of  mulberry  and  of  silk-worms — che  pro- 
per management  or  the  latter — the  practicability 
of  rearing  successive  crops— ihe  product  per  acre 
of  raw  silk — together  with  a  history  of  the  early 
efibits  of  some  of  the  pioneers  in  tiie  cause,  were 
all  enlarged  upon  in  a  manner  satisfactory,  im- 
pressive and  frequently  eloquent.  In  addition  to 
which,  there  was  a  consiaerable  exhibition  of 
•ome  vefy  creditable  silken  goods  and  fabrics, 
manofhetored  from  American  silk  during  the  past 
■Qmmer.    It  were  wished  that  many  others  could 


have  been  auditors  and  spectators,  on  these  inter* 
esting  occasions.  But  the  addresses  of  the  vari- 
ous members  who  favored  the  company  with  their 
knowledge  and  experience,  will  no  doubt  be  given 
very  fully  to  the  public  in  the  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, which  will  shortly  be  ready  for  exten- 
sive circulation,  and  probably  contained  also  in 
first  number  of  the  Silk  Journal.  In  this  expecta« 
tion,  there  is  no  necessity,  even  if  the  occasion 
were  favorable,  to  sfive  even  a  brief  abstract  dT 
the  contents  of  the  addresses. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  this  convention  will  be  productive  of  great 
good — that  an  impulse  will  be  given  to  the  silk- 
culture  which  will  be  more  or  less  felt  in  the  re- 
motest parts  of  our  country — and  that  it  will  form 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  silk-culture,  which  may 
be  remembered  with  emotions  of  satisfaction  and 
even  pride.  Its  pmcticability  has  been  fully 
proved — our  soil  and  climate  have  been  shown  to 
be  eminently  adapted  to  its  success — and  the  su- 
perior intelligence  of  our  people  will  no  longer 
permit  it  to  remain  a  mere  matter  of  theoty  and 
speculation.  Already  have  cautious  and  not  vi- 
sionary men,  fixed  upon  the  time  when  we  shall 
have  silk  for  commercial  export — for  it  will  be  a 
much  longer  period  before  we  shall  have  manu- 
factories of  our  own  for  its  various  manipula- 
tions— and  some  of  our  contemporaries  may  live 
to  see  the  day  when  we  shall  receive  the  splendid 
fbbrics  of  Lyons  and  Spitatfields,  in  return  for  the 
raw  stik  of  America. 


Air  B8«AT,  PROROtTNCED   BfiPORE  THfi  6t7Bl- 
BERLAND    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY,   ff'OV. 

SOrn,  1838. 

£y  William  B.  Smith,  M,  D. 

'•Can  the  culture  of  Tobacco  be  dispensed  wifii  ia 

Eastern  Virginia." 

Mr.  Pre$ideni,  mtd  feniUmen  qf  ihi  Cumber' 
Utnd  jfgrieultural  Society. -^Before  entering  fully 
on  the  subject  proposed,  1  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
sriving  a  history  of  the  tobacco  plant,  Nicotiana 
Tabacum,  its  medical  use,  &c. 

Secondly,  a  shon  account  of  the  tobacco  culture 
in  the  West  Indies,  about  the  beginning;  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Thirdly,  the  demoralizing  effects  of  the  culture 
of  tobacco,  as  a  staple  in  Virginia. 

Fourthly,  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  giv- 
ing up  the  culture  of  tobacco. 

1st.  Tobacco  Is  an  annual  plant  in  Virfrinla, 
but  in  the  West  Indies  and  some  parts  of  South 
America,  two  crops  are  taken  from  one  planting. 
*<  Nicotiana  Tabacum"  is  a  native  of  America, 
and  was  first  introduced  into  £urope,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or,  to  be  more  ac- 
curate, in  the  year  1540.  Since  that  period,  to- 
bacco has  been  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, for  medical  use,  chewing,  snufling,  and 
smoking.  It  has  also  been  cultivated  on  the 
coasts  of  Asia  and  Africa;  indeed  we  find  the 
ph)nt  cultivated  more  or  less  throughout  the  whole 
world. 

Large  crops  oftohacco  are  grown  in  the  U.  States, 
and  exported  to  Europe  annually.    According  to 
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tiM  Philadelphia  commercial  list,  October  18th, 
the  etoek  ol  Kentucky  and  Viririnia  tobacco  in 
Earope,  oo  the  Ist  January,  1897,  was  40,904 
bhda.  to  1888,  28|464  hhd*.,  decrease  17,430. 
Stock  ol'  Kentucky  and  Virginia  tobacco  in  the 
United  Staten,  lut  January,  1837,  was  26,810 
hhd«.,  in  1838,  15,886  hhds.,  decrease  10,475 
hhds.  I'otal  deficiency  of  stocks  in  Europe  and 
tlie  United  States,  of  Ki^ntucky  and  Virginia  to- 
bacco, January  1st,  1838—27,905  hhds.  The 
quantity  oi'  American  tobacco  required  by  Ku- 
ropa  annuall)r  is  one  hundred  thousand  hofls* 
heads,  or  this  quantity,  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
thoui«aod  honsheads,  are  of  the  light  descriptions, 
or  Maryland  and  Ohio ;  consequently  from  sixty- 
five  to  seventy  thousand  hhds.  of  heavy  or  Ken- 
tucky and  Virginia  are  required  to  meet  the  con- 
Mimption  in  Europe." 

Virginia  has,  for  the  last  century,  furnished  the 
European  markets  with  the  richest  and  bert  to- 
bacco, Maryland  with  the  finest  and  most  delicate 
of  fibre,  ana  the  VITeet  Indies  grow  tobacco  re- 
markable for  delicacy  of  flavor.  The  leaves  of 
a  well-grown  plant  of  Virginia  tobacco,  are  from 
9  to  8  feet  long,  of  a  pale  green  color  when 
frash ;  and  when  properly  curied  of  a  yellowish 
east ;  having  a  strong  narcotic  smell  and  acrid 
burning  taste.  The  active  constituent  or  princi* 
pie  ol'  the  plant  is  an  essential  oil,  obtained  by 
disi illation.  When  this  oil  is  taken  in  the  sto- 
mach or  applied  to  the  surfitee  of  the  body,  it  pro- 
duces nausea  and  vomiting;  it  oflen  proves  vio- 
lently cathartic,  attended  with  alarming  vertigo, 
great  debility  and  general  relaxation. 

The  system,  however,  becomes  easily  habituat- 
ed to  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  it  is  used  in  large 
quantities  as  a  luxury,  without  experiencini;  any 
other  bad  effect  than  what  arises  from  individuals 
being  unable  to  reltnauish  its  use,  after  the  habit 
of  chewing  is  formed.  When  chewed  in  sub- 
•tance,  it  causes  an  increased  flow  of  saliva,  and  in 
many  instances  relieven  sore  eyes  and  tooih-ache. 
When  reduced  to  powder  and  snuffed  up  the  nose, 
it  proves  an  excellent  stemuiatory.  The  tincture 
of  tobacco  acts  powerfully  as  a  diuretic  and  has 
proved  successful  in  dropsy  and  dysuria.  It  is 
also  applied  externally  for  the  cure'  of  obstinate 
cutaneous  diseases.  In  the  form  of  smoke,  and 
infusion,  it  has  been  used  with  great  success  by 
way  of  injection  in  obstinate  constipation  of  the 
bowels,  and  in  the  reduction  of  scrotal  hernia. 

2ndly.  As  we  are  acquainted  with  the  culture 
of  tolMcco,  in  Virginia,  f  will  pass  it  by  and  give 
a  short  account  of  the  West  India  culture,  nne 
hundred  and  fbrt^  years  affo.  I  do  this  for  the 
purpose  of  showmff  the  great  difference  in  the 
Virginia  and  West  India  mode  of  cultivatioq  :  the 
latter  is  culiivnted  with  far  less  expense,  inas- 
much aa  it  will  be  shown,  that  the  tobacco  crop  in 
the  West  Indies  requires  no  fire  in  the  curing  piti- 


<<Ai^er  sowing  tobacco  seeds,  the  ground  Is 
ivatered  every  day,  and  in  hot  weather  covered  to 
prevent  its  being  scorched  by  the  rays  of  the  sun; 
and  when  the  plants  are  grown  to  a  certain  pitch, 
ihey  are  transplanted  into  a  soil  well  prepared  for 
their  reception :  care  is  also  tak^n  to  keep  the 

E>aod  clear  of  weeds,  and  to  pull  off"  the  lower 
vea  of  the  plant,  that  fiHeen  of  the  finest  leaves 
loay  have  all  the  nourishment.  When  these 
laavea  are  ripe,  which  is  known  by  their  breaking 


when  bent,  the  stalks  are  cot,  and  left  to  dry  2  or 
8  houre  in  the  eun ;  aller  which  they  are  tied  tO' 
gether  two  and  two,  and  hung  on  ropes  under  Uio 
shade  to  fate  dried  in  the  air:  and  when  the  leavea 
are  suflicienily  dried  they  are  palled  from  the 
stalks,  and  made  up  in  little  bundles ;  wbieb  be- 
ing steeped  in  sea- water,  or  for  want  tbereeG  in 
common  water,  are  twisted  in  manner  ot'  Fopea, 
and  the  twists  Ibrmed  into  rolls  by  winding  theco 
with  a  kind  of  mill  around  a  stick  :  in  which  con- 
dition it  is  imported  into  Europe,  where  it  is  cut  by 
the  tobacconists  for  smoking,  chewing,  (brmed  icio 
snufiT  and  the  like." 

9dly.  I  will  now  make  eome  remarfca  oa  the 
demorelizing  eflecti  of  the  tobacco  culture  in  east- 
ern Virginia.  What  1  might  ask,  has  produced 
the  wretched  and  deploreble  state  of  thingo  ob- 
servation presents  to  our  view  in  the  tobacco  re- 
gion of  Virginia  ?  I  speak  with  reference  to  the 
exhausted  state  of  our  farms ;  lands  naturally  the 
best  in  the  world ;  have  become  worn  and  ex- 
hausted by  the  culture  of  tobacco.  The  bitter 
weed  has  laid  the  forest  low  and  left  us  nothing 
but  galls,  gullies  and  dwarf  pine !  If  our  ayatem 
of  agriculture  be  correct,  bow  does  it  happen  that 
our  lands  have  deteriorated ;  and  how  are  we  to 
account  for  the  fact,  that  in  the  tobacco  region  of 
Virginia,  we  have  much  ateril  surface;  one  half 
being  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  tho  other  ha/f  af- 
fording a  scant  return  to  the  agncuiturist?  Let 
those  answer  the  question  who  have  cultivated  to- 
bacco. The  great  object  heretolbre  haa  been,  to  get 
as  much  forest  cleared  as  possible,  make  a  few  crops 
of  tobacco,  to  be  followed  with  grain ;  until  the 
soil  by  hard  culture  and  frequent  waahings  be- 
comes exhausted,  and  the  land  abandoned.  This 
Virginia  can  witness;  the  system,  to  aay  the  least 
of  it,  is  wasteful,  unproductive  and  immoral.  Cut 
down,  wear  out  and  walk  off*,  has  been  the  system 
pursued  in  the  tobacco  region  for  the  last  oentoiy. 
The  cultivation  of  tobacco,  haa  not  only  exhaust- 
ed our  lands ;  if  this  was  all,  we  eould  bear  it,  but 
it  has  left  us  poor ;  its  influence  ie  felt  in  eastera 
Virginia,  and  extends  to  our  slaves,  horses,  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs,  and  I  might  say  down  to  the  cats 
and  dogs.  Oiir  ridges  have  become  so  banes, 
that  they  do  not  afford  cover  for  the  partridaei^ 
and  they  have  followed  the  soil  down  brandies 
and  creeks,  hovering  in  the  flats.  We  should  all 
mourn  over  such  a  state  of  things.  Poor  o/d 
Virginia  1  She  once  stood  high,  the  pride  oTman, 
the  pride  of  lame ;  now  fallen.  She  gave  biiih  to 
all  that  was  great  and  good  in  America,  she  gave 
birth  to  American  liberty,  history,  eloqtieoce  and 
relicrious  freedom,  and  shall  Virginia,  the  mother 
of  25  states,  the  land  of  Washinffton,  the  boast 
of  Jefferson,  Monroe,  Madison,  Marehali,  Heary 
and  a  host  of  worthies,  be  reduced  by  isjodicioua 
culture  to  a  caput  mortuum  1  Her  foreei  haa 
been  swept  away,  and  her  great  men  of  genius 
and  worth,  together  with  the  hard  cultivaiore  of 
the  soil,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  land,  have,  by 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  been  driven  out 
of  the  state,  in  seareh  of  better  lands. 

Where  are  the  talented  sons  of  Virginia  now? 
a  few  linflfer  in  the  state  unnoticed,  many  have 
wended  their  way  to  the  north,  south  and  west. 
New  Jersey  can  boast  of  an  Alexander,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  theologians  in  the  United 
States.  Pennsylvania  can  boast  of  a  Chapman, 
a  Gibson,  and  a  Homer,  men  that  do  honor  to  the 
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ttate,  and  the  prole«toQ  to  which  they  belong, 
Ohio  can  boaat  of  a  flarrieon,  Kentucky  a  Clay, 
South  Carolina  a  Waddill,  and  Tennessee,  and 
all  the  western  states,  are  indebted  to  Virginia  for 
tlieir  distingaished  aien. 

But  we  can  eoty  boast  now  of  what  Virginia 
has  been,  and  the  remains  oflier  Washington  and 
other  worthies.  They  rest  iu  her  lap,  entombed 
in  her  soil;  yes,  their  bones  are  now  njouldering  in 
silent  day,  and  when  we  forget  Virginia  and  ner 
distinguished  sons,  we  shall  cease  to  Uve;  lor  we 
are  bound  to  the  old  Dominion  bv  the  tenderest 
ties  of  love  and  affection^  the  mind  dwells  on  her 
scenes,  with  mingled  sensations  of  pleasure  and 
pam;  hni  as  near  our  hearts,  and  as  tender  as 
these  recollections  are,  like  all  temporal  things, 
they  must  be  dissolYed. 

Perhaps  Virginia  has  answered  the  great  pur- 
poses for  which  she  was  intended;  she  may  have 
effected  her  object  in  raising  up  distinguished 
sons,  for  great  and  mighty  purposes;  some  of 
whom  are  now  adorning  other  states.  I  am  con- 
strained to  say  that  if  a  correct  system  of  agricul- 
ture and  education  could  have  been  kept  up  in 
Virginia,  emigration  would  have  been  trifling  in 
comparison  to  what  it  has  been,  and  the  old  I>o- 
minion  would  number  at  this  time  between  two 
and  three  millions. 

Virginia  has  lost  her  ibrest,  and  exhausted  her 
lands.  Since  the  declaration  of  independence,  62 
y^ears  ago,  she  has  perhaps  grown  two  millions 
six  hundred  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco,* 
which  would,  if  placed  leni^hwise,  touching  each 
other,  form  an  extended  line  from  New  xork  to 
Liverpool,  and  if  the  average  be  960  per  hhd.,  the 
gross  product  will  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  dollars;  deduct 
half  for  cost  of  culture,  and  there  will  remain  six- 
ty-five millions  net  A  very  large  portion  of  this 
money  has  been  paid  out  of  the  state;  while  Vir- 
ginia was  engaged  in  making  tobacco,  neglecting 
her  institutions  of  learning,  other  states  were  edu- 
cating her  sons,  and  the  hard  earnings  of  the 
Iilanters  have  ffone  to  northern  schools  and  col- 
eges.  The  old  Dominion  has  paid  in  the  last  60 
years  five  millions  oi'  dollars  for  the  education  of 
her  faculty,  every  dollar  paid  out  of  the  state;  half 
has  been  ffiven  to  the  Jefferson  college  and  Uni- 
versity or  Pennsvlvania;  and  the  other  half  to 
medical  schools  throughout  the  United  States  and 
in  Europe.  If  Richmond  60  years  ago  had  had  a 
university,  the  high  character  of  the  state  would 
have  filled  the  various  chairs  with  distinguished 
professors;  Virginia's  sons  would  have  been  edu- 
cated at  home,  Uie  northern  drain  cut  off,  and  emi- 
gration stayed,  and  why?  Because  the  university 
would  havehi&d  the  support  and  patronage  of  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
the  western  states,  and  indeed  the  whole  union; 
millions  would  have  been  saved,  and  the  popula- 
tion of  Richmond  this  day  would  exceed  one  hun- 
dred thousand  souls. 

But  let  us  turn  from  this  gloomy  picture;  has 
Virginia  fiillen  never  to  rise  again?  i  am  not  en- 

*  Three  millions  hhds.  is  probably  nearer  the  tnith 
than  the  above  statement,  the  gross  product  of  which 
woald  be,  at  the  same  rate,  one  hanared  and  fifty  mil- 
lions of  doUan.  Deduct  one  half  for  cost  of  culture, 
there  will  remain  seventy-five  millions  of  dollan  net 
pioftt.  W.  B.  8. 


tirely  prepared  to  answer  the  question,  but  this  I 
will  say,  that  the  old  Dominion  can  yet  boast  of 
distinguished,  enterprising  sons,  men  that  would 
do  honor  to  this,  or  any  other  age;  and  atthouij^h 
she  has  fallen  from  her  high  estate,  I  say  high,  for 
her  soul  reached  high,  notwithstanding  she  has 
fallen  apparently;  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
she  will  rise  again  with  renovated  soil,  and  her 
worn  hills  and  dales,  galls,  gullies  and  steril 
fields  yield,  in  abundance,  wine  and  oil,  milk  and 
honey,  the  finer  fobrics  of  cotton,  flax,  wool  and 
silk,  together  with  grass,  grain  and  lowing  herds, 
giving  to  the  agriculturist  "a  feast  of  fat  things.^' 
Yes,  this  ^reat  revolution  will  take  place:  the  tide 
of  emigration  will  roll  back,  and  the  tobacco  re- 
gion in  eastern  Virginia,  become  studded  with 
manufacturing  villages  and  towns,  and  Norfolk 
the  New  York  of  the  east.  But  it  may  be  asked, 
what  will  bring  about  such  a  revolution'?  I  an* 
swer  internal  impt'ovement.  Our  numerous  rivers, 
the  finest  in  the  world,  connected  with  railroads 
throughout  Viiginia,  extending  their  branches  and 
arms  Into  other  states,  giving  facilities  of  travel 
throughout  the  extended  bounds  of  the  union,  all 
connected  directly  with  the  great  Atlantic  sea- 
board, must  and  will  produce  a  wonderful  revolu- 
tion, and  that  in  a  short  time.  Independent  of 
this,  eastern  Virginia  was  intended  by  nature  for 
forming  and  manufacturing  purposes;  ror  surely  no 
part  oMhe  habitable  globe  is  more  highly  fovored 
with  water  power,  or  more  favorable  to  the  pro* 
duction  of  grass,  grain,  vines,  pulse,  roots  and 
fraits.  Manufacturing  establish roenti  are  found 
at  this  time  throughout  eastern  Virginia:  they 
have  taken  root  in  Petersburg,  Richmond  and 
Alexandria,  and  we  can  but  hope  their  march  will 
be  onward. 

4(h1y.  We  come  now  directly  to  the  subject 
before  us,  can  we  dispense  witfi  the  culture  of 
tobacco  in  eastern  Virginia?  My  answer  to  the 
question  is,  that  we  can,  and  must  give  up  the 
tobacco  culture ;  the  time  has  arriv^  when  we 
are  under  the  necessity  of  looking  out  for  a  new 
staple.  What  shall  we  substitute  for  tobacco  1 
If  called  on  to  answer  the  inquiry,  I  would  say 
that  the  silk  culture  in  all  probability  will  succeed 
the  tobacco  culture,  and  become  the  staple  in 
eastern  Virginia.  We  are  in  want  of  a  perma- 
nent staple,  one  that  will  support  us  and  reclaim 
our  own  worn  and  exhausted  farms.  I  know 
nothing  better  calculated  to  effect  thisgreat  object 
than  the  silk-culture  and  growing  the  Chinese  mul- 
berry, the  MORUS  KULTICAULIS. 

I  will  now  attempt  to  prove,  that  in  the  present 
exhausted  state  of  our  lands,  little  or  no  profit  if 
derived  from  the  cultivation  of  tobacco. 

1  shaB  confine  myself  principally  to  one  acre  of 
ground,  and  one  laborer,  and  in  making  my  cal- 
cotations,  have  not  taken  any  account  ofpianta- 
tion  tools,  teams,  or  the  value  of  land.  Tobacco 
will  be  credited  at  ||8  per  cwt.  lugs  ||4  50,  wheat 
tl  per  bushel,  com  80  cts.oer  bushel,  potatoes  75 
efs  per  bushel,  pork  ||7  60  per  cwt.  beef  750  per 
ewt.,  silk  ||4  per  lb.,  labor  25  cents  per  day. 

I  am  aware  that  the  prices  and  calculations  will 
be  found  incorrect,  they  are  given  for  what  they 
are  worth,  with  many  grains  of  allowance.  My 
tobacco,  wheat  and  corn  ealcolations  are  taken 
with  alterations  from  similar  estimates  made  by 
an  able  Intelligent  writer  over  the  signature  of 
^  !&,''  in  the  April  No.  of  the  Farmers  Register 
for  1837. 
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Credit. 
By  the  sate  of  750  11m.  of  tobacco,  at 
88, 19  60  00 

By  sale  150  11m.  of  lugi  at  4  50     6  75 


Deduct  expense  of  culture 
Net  profit 


«100 

100 

1> 


I  will  now  make  an  eettraate  of  the  probable 
eipenee  ia  euliivating  one  acre  of  ground  in  to* 
baisco. 

Calculation  Ist. 
£xp€n8§  of  tobacco  cultun. 

To  clenrinff  ground  for  plant  bed  20 
ynrdff  nqnare  and  cutting  wood  four 
days'  labor,  at  25    - 

To  burning  plant  bed,  hoeing,  manor- 
ins:  And  covering,  four  days'  labor,  25 

To  one  day'a  labor  In  fallowing 

To  one  day's  labor  before  hilling 

To  making  4000  tobacco  hills 

To  drawing  4000  planU,  cutting  off 
4000  hills  and  planting,  three  days* 
labor  .  •  .  « 

To  one  day's  ploughing 

To  twodays' weeding 

To  two  days' hilling      -  -        . 

To  one  day's  ploughing 

To  worming,  three  days'  labor 

To  two  dayr  hilling 

To  three  suckerings,  three  days'  labor 

To  topping  and  priming,  two  days'  la- 
bor  -  .  .  . 

To  cutting  4000  plants,  hanging  on 
sticks,  scaffolding  and  housing,  six 
days'  labor  -  •  • 

To  cutting  and  hauling  wood,  three 
days'  labor  .... 

To  lour  days'  firing 

To  striking  down  and  bulking  two 
days'  labor  .... 

To  suipping  900  pounds  of  tobacco 
eight  days'  labor    ... 

To  re-han^ing,  two  days'  labor 

To  re-strikinff  two  days*  labor 

To  prizing  900  pounds  of  tobacco,  six 
days'  labor  -        •       .        . 

To  carriage  to  market       ... 

Tq  one  tobacco  cask        -       •        . 

To  warehouse  expense 

To  nine  cords  of  wood  at  60  cents 

To  board  and  clothing  laborer  sixty- 
eight  days  at  13  cents 


To 


servant  six  days 


75 


1  50 


75 
25 
50 
50 
25 
75 
50 
75 

5Q 


1  50 


Credit. 
By  sale  of  20  bushels  of  wheat,  at  |1 
By  sale  of  straw  and  chaff  from  90 
biMhels,  at  tl 

Deduet  cost  of  cnlton 


$5  76 
90  00 


1 
6  76 


•15  S4 

Seven  aeres  in  wheat,  can  be  cnltivaied  with 
less  labor  and  expense  than  one  aere  in  tobneco. 

Calculation. 

To  seven  acres  in  wheat  at  $5  76  expense  per 

acre,  (40  32  cents. 

By  yield  seven  acres,  20  bushels  per 
acre,  is  140  boahels,  at  $1  p^  bush- 
el, is  -  .  -  -        140  00 

Straw  and  chaff  fiY>ni  140  busheb,  at 
87  -  -  -  -        147  00 

Deduct  expenses  of  cultore  40  32 


75 
1  00 

50 

200 
50 
50 

I  50 
6  50 
200 
75 
540 

884 

25 
25 


840  49 


-66  75 
40  40 

826  26 


Calcttlatbn  2d. 
Eaqumt  cf  wkmicmlivm. 

One  acre  ol  ground  that  will  produce  900  lbs. 
of  tobacco,  will  yiek)  20  bushels  wheat. 
To  fallowing  one  acre  of  ground,  one 

day's  labor     -       .  .  .  25 

To  harrowing  same,  hatf  a  day's  hibor  13 

To  one  bush«  seed  wheat      -  -        •  1  00 

To  cutting  and  shocking,  one  and  a 

half  day's  labor       ...  88 

To  hauling  to  bam,  one  day's  labor  25 

To  thrsahlagandianningSd  bushels  of 

wheai^  two  days'  kiboc      •  -  50 

To  ssafk9sttog20  bushels  of  wheat,  at 

IS^.eeols    •  -  -  -  2  50 


tl06  68 

If  the  price  of  wheat  be  reduced  to  90  eeoti 

per  bushel,  the  product,  ioeluding  chaff  and  straw, 

will  be  -  -  •  98  66 

Calculation  3rd. 
BxpmsB  of  com  culture. 
One  aere  of  ground  that  wiU  produce  900  lbs. 
of  tobacco,  willyield  40  bushels  com. 
To  one  day's  fallowing,  one  day's  la- 
bor        -  -  -  - 

To  one  day's  ploughing  before  plant- 
ing, one  day's  labor 

To  one  day's  ploughing,  at  the  time 
of  weeding    -        -  -  - 

To  one  day's  labor  in  weeding 

To  one  day's  labor  in  hilling 

To  one  day's  labor  in  ploughing 

To  two  da^'  labor  in  pulling  fodder 
and  securing  ... 

To  one  day's  work  in  cutting  and  se- 
curing tops  ... 

To  two  days'  labor  in  pulling  and  haul- 
ing com         -       . 

To  shucking  eight  baireis  com,  two 
days'  work  -  .  . 

To  carrying  40  bushels  eom  to  mark- 
er, at  12}  cents  per  bushel 

To  boarding  laborer  14  days 


25 
25 

50 


5D 

80 


5  00 
175 


Credit. 
By  sale  40  bushels  corn,  at  80  cents 
By  sale  (odder  from  eight  barrels  com 
By  sale  shucks  and  tops  from  same    - 


$10  00 


00 
2  00 
2  00 


Amounts  to  groee        -  .      939  00 

Deduct  expense  of  culture      -         10  (W 

Leaves  net  profit  -       926  60 

Four  acres  in  com  can  be  cultivated  with  las 

expense  and  labor,  than  would  be  required  to  cul- 

Uvate  one  acre  in  tobacco. 

Calculation. 

To  four  acrea  in  com  810  expense  per  aoe  m 

e  •!#• 

By  yield  of  four  acres,  40  bosbels  per 
»9n  is  160  bushels  at  80  oeata  per 
bushel,  is  -  -  -       1»  00 
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Fodder^thuekf  and  tops  from  Mune  - 


aa 


16 


8144  00 
Deduct  cost  of  culture  [four  aciee]       40  00 


m^^ 


Leavec  net  proGt  -     9 104  00 

If  the  price  be  reduced  to  70  cents,  the  product, 
laoludiDg  fodder,  ehucks  and  tope,  will  be  $86. 

Calculation  4th. 
Expense  of  potato  cultwre. 

One  acre  that  will  produce  900  Ibe.  tobacco, 
will  yield  100  bushels  potatoes. 
To  one  day's  fallowing 
To  two  days'  prepanng  ground  and 

planting      .... 
To  six  bushels  potato  seed  (cut)  at  75 

cents  ->        - 

To  two  weedings,  two  davs'  labor     - 
To  two  ploughings,  two  davs'  labor  * 
To  two  day's  taror  in  digging 
To  carrying  100  bushels  potatoes  to 

market,  at  12^  cents  per  bushel      -        13  50 
To  boarding  laborer  nine  days  .  1  13 


•00  25 

50 

450 
50 
50 
50 


Credit. 
Bj  eale  100  bushels  potatoes,  at  75 
cents  .  .  .  ^ 

Deduct  expense  of  culture 


•20  38 


75  00 
20  38 


$54  62 

Two  acres  in  potatoes  can  be  cultivated  with  the 
same  expense  and  labor  that  would  be  leqpired  to 
cultivate  one  in  tobacco. 

Calculation. 
To  two  acres  in  potatoes,  at  $20  38 

expense  oer  acre,    .  .  -         40  76 

By  yield  or  two  acres,  200  bushels,  at 
75  cents,  is     •       -  .  -        150  00 

Deduct  expense  of  culture      -        40  76 

•109  24 
If  the  price  of  potatoes  be  reduced  to  63,  the 

product  will  be  985  24. 

Calculatk>n  5th. 
Swine  huibandty. 
Expense  of  swine  husbandry,  connected  with 

root  and  grain  culture. 
One  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes,  will,  with  40 

bushels  com  meal,  fatten  12  hogs,  allowing  eight 

and  a  third  bushels  steamed  potatoes,  and  three 

and  a  third  bushels  com  meal  to  each  hog,  which 

is  more  than  the  northern  allowance. 

To  expense  in  cultivating  one  acre  of 
potatoes,  carriage  to  market  de- 
ducted       -  .  .  .  7  33 

To  expense  in  cultivating  one  acre  in 
corn,  carriage  to  market  deducted  -  5  00 

To  12  hogs,  eiffhteen  months  old,  if 
raised  on  the  tarm,  may  be  chanred 
•3  50        .         '.  .       *  . 


If  the  price  of  pork  be  redeced  to  96  per  owt, 
the  product  will  be,  includiDg  lard,  ^101  12  ceii4s, 

CalcuHitlen'6th. 
Beef  kuslfemdry, 

Expense  of  beef  husbandry,  connecte<f  with 
grain  and  grass  cufiufe. 

One  acre  of  ground  that  will  produce  900  Fbs. 
of  tobacco,  will  yield  between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand pounds  herd's  grass  hay;  which  ^vlff,with  40 
bushels  of  corn  meal,  bring  Gve  beeves  taken 
from  the  grass  to  market ;  alTowIng  eight  bushels 
com  meal  and  800  pounds  herd's  grass  hay  to  eack 
bcefl 

To  one  day's  fallowing         .           .  35^ 

To  one  day's  sowing  and  harrowing  25 

To  one  bushel  herd's  grass  seed        -  75 

To  two  days'  mowing           .           -  ^ 
To  six  days'  securing  and  shocking, 

at  25  cents     -       .           .           .  1  50 

To  board  laborer  10  days       -          .  12^ 

To  expense  in  cultivating  one  acre  in 
grass  .... 

To  do.  do.  do.  one  acre  in  cora 
To  five  beeves,  if  raised  on  the  facm, 
may  be  charged  920  tech 


By  sale 
each. 
By  sale 
By  sale 
By  sale 
By  sale 
feel 


Credit, 
five  beeves  weiring  500  lbs. 
is  2,500  lbs.  «t  •?  50  per  cwt 
150  lbs.  tallow,  at  13  centa 
offive  skins,  at  ^3 
Gve  tongues,  at  50  cents 
five  heads^  five  viscera  and  20 


4  50 

5  00. 

100  00 
•109  50 


Dednet  expense 


187  50 

m  50 

15  OO 

2  5a 

12(50h 

237  00 
100  50> 


i**M 


Credit 
By  sale  12  hogs,  weighing  200  lbs. 

each,  2400  lbs.  at  ^7  50,  is 
By  sale  120  lbs.  lard,  at  10  cents,  is 

Deduct  expense 


42  00 
•54  S8 


180  00 
12  00 

•192  00 
54  86 

•137  12 


•'127  5^ 
If  the  price  of  beef  be  reduced  to  86  pw  cwt,. 
the  product,  mcluding  offal,  will  be  ^90. 

SUkeMure. 
As  I  have  ventured  the  opmion  that  the  silk- 
culture  m  Virginia,  will  be  substituted  for  the  cul- 
ture of  tobacco,  I  beg  leave  to  give  the  fbllowinir 
statements  from  the  most  intelligent  and  distin- 
guished silk-raisers  in  Europe.  Average  grosa 
product  of;  an  acre  of  ground,  according  to  Count 
Dandolo^  is  as  follows : 

To  198  pounds  silk  at  (4  per  pound  -       792  09 
Cost  of  culture  .  .        85  Ky 

Net  profit       ...       705  ^ 

Average  gross  product  from  an  acre  of  ground,. 

j^wJmg  to  Mr.  John  D.  Homergue,  is  as  fbi. 


To  243  lbs.  silk  at  84  per  pound  is    . 
Cost  of  culture 


972  00 
111  94 


Net  profit         -  .  -860  06 

The  follownng  calculation,  is  predicated  unon 
the  statement  of  Gideon  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  £^ 
ttmore,  that  a  full  grown  tree,  (moms  multicaulis^ 
will  yield  folmgB  enough  for  SfiOO  worms,  bJ^. 
108  trees  a  20  feet  square  apart  wiU  steSd  00^21 
acre,  so  will  that  number  of  trees  suppm  540^ 
000  worms  and  as  3,000  worms  wSrSakT  a 
pound  of  sdk,  so  WiU  540  thousand  mate  180 
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poondiat  $4,  which  givet  8790,  the  groM  ave- 1  OfoM  produet  of  five  icret 
rue  of  an  acre.  ICOit  or  culture 

We  will  now  ttate  an  account  current)  by  which 


Ciro.13 

8,960  00 
00 


the  net  profit  of  an  acre  will  be  clearly  demon- 
■treted,  and  we  beg  leave  to  make  thic  explana- 
tion, that  with  a  view  of  providing  againtt  all 
pofliible  contingencies,  we  have  taxed  640,000 
wormt,  with  the  expenie  of  the  labor  of  one  mil- 
lion^ which  will  more  than  cover  ail  drawbaelte 
ariungfrom  mortality  among  the  worms  or  aHy 
other  unforeseen  casualties. 

Exptfutqf  9Uk  euliun. 
To  Interest  on  one  acre  land,  valued  at 

twenty  dollara       ....  i  qq 

To  interest  on  laboratory  valued  S600  90  00 
To  hire  two  men  five  weeks  at  1(6  per 

month 15  00 

To  their  board  one  and  a  half  weeks  15  00 
To  hire  two  women  four  weeks  at  S^ 

per  month  -  -  6  00 

To  board  two  women  at  91  60  per 

week 19  00 

To  hire  four  women  three  weeks  %3 

per  week  -  »  -  9  00 

To  their  board  81  60  per  week  -         18  00 

To  hire  19  children  from  7  to  14  yean 

old,  two  weeks,  at  81  per  week       -         24  00 
To  their  board  at  81  per  week  94  00 


Net  profit 
Gross  product  of  10  acres 
Cost  of  culture 


MSbw 

7,920  00 
851  00 


Cradit. 
By  sale  180  lbs.  silk  84  per  lb. 
Deduct  cost  of  culture 


154  90 

790  00 
164 


8S5  80 


Net  profit        .... 

As  the  above  product  of  8790  gross  to  the  work 
•f  five  weeks  only  with  two  men,  six  women  and 
twelve  children,  three  crops  of  silk  can  be  made 
in  one  year,  if  the  culturist  has  8  acres  in  moras 
nulticaulis  and  supplies  of  eggs,  kept  in  an  ice- 
house, or  some  low  temperature  in  order  to  pre- 
vent them  from  hatching  until  wanted. 
To  expense  of  three  acres  154  90  per 

acre  .... 

Yield  of  8  acres,  at  180  lbs.  per  acre 

is  540  lbs.  at  84  per  lb. 
Deduct  cost  of  cultiire 


469  80 

9160  00 
469  60 


Net  profit  -  -  -      1607  40 

A  table  showing  the  actual  profits  of  the  mul- 
berry culture,  upon  one,  Bvt  and  ten  acres  of 
ground  according  to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  John  D. 
Homergue. 

Gross  nroduct  of  one  acre       -       -       079  00 
Cost  or  culture  of  one  acre       -       -       111  04 


Net  profit 
Gross  product  of  five  acres 
Cost  or  culture 

Net  profit 
Gross  product  of  10  acres 
Cost  of  culture 


860  06 

4,860  00 

559  70 

4,800  30 
9,719  00 
1,119  40 


Net  profit  -  -         -     8,509  60 

Estimate  according  to  Count  Dandolo,  ihe  Ita- 
lian silk  culturist. 

Graas  product  of  one  acre  799  00 

Costoreniture  -  -  -        85  10 


Net  profit 


706  90 


Net  profit  -  -     7,000  00 

In  a  letter  of  the  Ron.  Arobroae  Speoeer  of  Al- 
bany to  8.  Al.  Hopkins,  £sq.,  dated  7th  April, 
1885,  he  states,  on  the  authority  of  the  Barlingtoo 
Free  Press,  that  raw  silk  was  prodaoed  in  the 
town  of  Mansfield,  Connecticut,  to  the  amoooi  of 
over  860,000  in  1634,  and  that  the  ooontv  of 
Windham  produced  silk  annually  valueci  at 
500,000,  and  if  reeled  would  be  worth  double  that 
sum.  This  statement  the  judge  believes  to  be  sub- 
stantially true. 

<<  Near  Boston,  490  pounds  of  silk,  worth  83  SO 
per  pound  amounting  to  81470  was  raised  by  /bar 
giris,  whose  attention  to  this  culture  required  bol 
a  small  portion  of  the  year.    So  says  S.  Blydeo- 
burg  of  Albany,  New  York^    This  fiicS  coolaiof 
one  of  the  most  powerful  aigumeols  in  fever  of 
the  culture  which  we  have  yet  seen.     We  fai 
four  giris — farmers'  daughters,  or  helps,  as  hired 
persons  are  called  to  the  eastward — suceenAillj 
attending  to  four  acres  of  mulbeny  trees,  gather- 
ing the  leaves,  feeding  the  worms  and  pemrmin^ 
alfthe  labor  incident  to  the  business^  aiid  what  it 
the  result  1     Why  at  the  depresKd  price  of  83  50 
per  pound  they  made  silk  enough  to  brrn^  81470 
or  8867  SO  to  each  hand ;  now  if  the  prewnt 
price  which  prevails  in  Maasachoaelis,  84  per 
pound  fVom  tne  purohaser,  and  50  cents  l!rom  the 
state,  had  then  prevailed,  eaeh  of  these  females 
would  have  averaged  8479  95,  or  the  whole  have 
made,  in  the  aggregate,  81}690,  and  independent 
of  the  state  bounty,  the  490  lbs.  of  silk  would 
have  brought  81680  or  8490  to  each  of  the  fe- 
males engaged  ih  the  feeding  of  the  worms.  And 
as  on  an  average  3,000  worms  eompleiing  their 
cocoons,  will  make  a  pound  of  mik,  there  wers 
but  1,960,000  worms— thus  it  is  evident,  thai  the 
produce  here  recorded  is  fer  from  being  a  bfge 
one,  for  had  the  orchard  been  planted  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  capacity  of  the  around,  790  lbs.  ol  n!k 
might  iost  as  readily  have  been  raised  as  the  490 
lbs."    JBut  it  may  be  said  8490  to  the  hand  m  a 
high  estimate,  be  it  so,  let  us  take  half,  wbidi  wil 
give  8910,  if  this  is  too  much  divide  agun  and 
we  have  8105  to  the  hand,  this  is  better  than  the 
culture  of  tobacco,  more  particulariy  when  we 
consider  that  our  worn  lands  are  daily  inoproTins. 
A  crop  of  siHc  is  made  in  5  weeks  and  will  not  ie- 
terfere  mucii  with  the  regular  business  of  a  fens. 
In  the  silk  culture  all  the  membem  ofm  feraily 
may  be  employed,  the  young,  the  oU,  the  maim- 
ed, the  halt,  the  blind,  all  can  gather  mulberry 
leaves.    Our  tobacco  barns  throughout  eastern 
Virginia  will  make  the  best  laboratories  or  co- 
cooneries, and  nothing  is  wanting  to  prevent  w 
from  going  heart  and  hand  in  the  silk  culture,  hot 
a  few  thousand  mulberry  trees  (morus  mahicaulis) 
which  may  be  propagated  from  cuttings  in  two 
years.    The  climate  of  Vii^nia  is  more  lavora- 
ble  to  the  culture  of  silk  tlian  that  of  EUirope,  in- 
deed it  is  as  favorable  as  that  of  China,  and  ths 
kamense  wealth  of  that  country,  by  tbts  culture 
is  saffieient  to  convince  every  intelliganc  indi^ida- 
al  of  the  propriety  of  going  into  the  silk  calture  in 
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the  tobftceo  re^^ion  of  Virginia.  "  We  are  told 
by  a  geotleman  of  £;ood  intelligence  that  the 
tvhole  charge  of  making  a  pound  of  silk  in  China 
does  not  exceed  more  than  five  shillings,  and  al- 
most ever}'  peraon,  man,  woman  or  child,  may 
work  at  it,  and  a  man  or  woman  with  a  child  to 
assist  in  directing  the  thread  of  the  silk  may  with 
>a  proper  machine  reel  from  the  cocoon  or  silk  bag, 
1  lb,  in  a  day."  <<Now  I  should  think  the  labor 
of  slaves  employed  in  this  work  would  produce 
above  twice  as  much  as  those  that  are  employed 
in  making  either  sugar,  tobacco,  or  cotton."  ^  I 
wish  it  to  be  borne  in  mind  the  culture  of  silk  in 
America  first  had  its  origin  in  Virginia,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  colony  was  called  to  the  subject  by  the 
British  government  early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  connoisseurs 
of  Europe  pronounced  Virginia  silk  to  be  the  best 
in  the  world ;  more  glossy,  soil  and  of  a  better  sta- 
ple than  the  silks  of  Europe  or  Asia. 

''Mulberry  trees,  and  printed  directions  were 
early  sent  to  Viiginia,  to  encourage  the  silk  cul- 
ture, and  86  the  king,  James  I.  had  'understood 
that  the  soil  naturally  yielded  stores  of  excellent 
inulbernes,'  he  gave  special  instructions   to  the 
KhH  of  Southampton  to  urge  the  cultivation  of 
eilk  in  the  colonies  in  preference  to  tobacco  ^which 
brings  with  it  many  disorders  and  inc-onveniences.' 
In  accordance  to  which  the  earl  wrote  a  letter  on 
ttie  subject  to  the  governor  and  council  of  Virgi- 
nia, in  which  he  desired  them  to  compel  the  colo- 
nists to  plant  mulberry  trees.    Tn  1623,  the  colo- 
nial assembly  directed  that  they  should  be  planted, 
and  in  1656  the  culture  of  silk  is  described  as  the 
roost  profitable  commodity  for  the  country,  and  a 
penalty  of  three  lbs.  of  tobacco  is  imposed  upon 
every  planter  who  should  fail  to  plant  at  least  ten 
mulberry  trees  for  every  hundred  acres  of  land  in 
his  possession.    A  premium  also  of  four  thousand 
pounds  of  totMcco  was  at  the  same  time  given  to 
a  person  as  an  inducement  to  remain  in  the  coun- 
try, and  prosecute  the  trade  in  silk,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  a  premium  was  offered  of  10,000  lbs.  of 
tobacco  to  any  one  who  should  export  two  hun- 
dred pounds  worth  of  the  raw  material  of  silk,  and 
five  thousand  pounds  of  the  same  article  to  any 
oae  who  should  produce  one  thousand  pounds  of 
wound  silk  in  one  year.    The  act  coercing  the 
planting  of  a  given  number  of  trees  was  repealed 
in  1656,  and  renewed  two  years  thereafter;  but  the 
system  of  bounties  and  penalties  was  continued 
until  1666,  when,  owing  to  the  success  of  the  cul- 
ture, they  were   deemed  unnecessary.      While 
Sir  William  Berkley  was  in  Enffland  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  re-appointment  as  governor,  in  conver- 
«ation  with  the  king,  his  majesty  stronffly  recom- 
mended the  culture  of  silk,  and  as  an  inducement 
to  the  colonista  to  attend  to  his  advice,  mentioricd 
that  he  had  formerly  worn  some  of  the  silk  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  he  found  not  inferior  to  that  raised  in 
other  countries.     The  encouragement  given  by 
the  colonial  legi^^Iarure  had  the  desired  effect,  a 
spirit  of  generous  enterprise  and  emulation  was 
infused  into  the  minds  of  the  agriculturists  of  the 
old   Dominion,    mulberry   trees  were  generally 
planted  and  the  raisinor  of  silk  worms  was  made  a 
part  of  the  business  of  many  of  the  farmers.    In- 
<ieed  so  zealously  did  the  larger  planters  and  farm- 
ers enter  into  it,  that  many  were  found  to  eoiiM 
forward  and  cjaim  the  premium  offered  by  the  Ie» 
ipslatare:  and  among  them  was  a  Major  Walker, 
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a  member  of  that  body,  who  produced  tatisfacto- 
ry  testimony  of  havin?  seventy  thousand  Irectf 
growing  in  the  year  1664.  The  eastern  part  of 
the  state  abounds  with  white  mulberry  trees  at 
present,  thus  affording  the  inhabitants  the  means 
of  promptly  taking  up  the  silk  culture  as  a  portion 
of  their  system  of  husbandry." 

Silk  has  been  cultivated  more  or  less  in  every 
stale  in  the  union  (except  Maine.)  Eariy  in  tha 
seventeenth  century,  silk  was  exported  to  Europe 
from  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Creorgia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  the  New 
England  states.,  and  in  1750,  two  thousand  five 
hundred  lbs.  of  silk  were  raised  in  the  neigborhood 
of  Philadelphia. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  the 
following,  for  the  consideration  of  the  cultivators 
of  tobacco  in  eastern  Virginia— viz. :  Curtail  the 
tobacco  crop  one-third  in  1899,  two-thirds  in  1840, 
and  continue  one-third  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
for  taxes,  smiths'  bills,  iron,  salt,  sugar,  coffee,  &c. 
Let  each  tobacco  culturist  purchase  1000  cuttings 
of  the  Chinese  mulberry  (morus  multicaulis) 
which  will  cost  840,  to  be  planted  as  we  do  com, 
the  1st  of  March,  in  good  ground,  and  as  there 
are  two  eyes  to  each  cutting,  under  ihe  most  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  those  euttincs  will  liecx)nie 
2000  trees  from  4  to  6  feet  high  in  Novemt»er  foU 
lowing,  yielding  20  cuttings  to  each  tree,  amount- 
ing  to  40,000;  and  if  planted  in  like  manner  in 
March,  1840,  there  will  be  an  ample  supply  of 
mulberrv  trees  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  and  rais- 
ing silk  worms.  Go  into  the  silk  culture  in  1899 
with  the  native  mulberry  (morus  rubra,)  which 
will  give  the  young  (yro  a  useful  lesson  in  the 
management  of  silk  worms.  In  1840  the  leaves 
from  the  scions  of  2000  roots  with  the  leave]*  of 
the  native  mulberry,  will  give  a  good  crop  of  silk. 
In  1841  the  supply  of  leaves  will  feed  millions  of 
worms  and  the  culturist  may  go  largely  into  the 
silk  business. 


HORB  OF  THB    IKTRODUCTION    OF  THE   MO- 
RUS MULTICAULIS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fanner*«  Register. 

LinruBan  Garden  and  NurserieSf  \ 
Flushing,  Nov,  1, 1898.     5 

My  attention  has  been  this  day  called  to  an  ar- 
tide  m  the  Richmond  £nquirer,  of  the  12lh  inst., 
on  the  introduction  and  dissemination  of  the  mo- 
rus multicaulis. 

My  father,  Mr.  Wm.  Princp,  more  tlran  half  a 
century  ago,  devoted  great  attention  to  the  silk 
culture,  and  having,  at  that  early  period,  reared 
many  bushels  of  cocoons — a  pair  of  gloves  manu- 
factured from  which  he  still  possesses — and,  on 
my  part,  having  imported  the  morus  multicaulis 
before  it  had  a  fuzme,  and  having  urged  the  subject 
of  the  silk-culture  for  the  last  fourteen  years — com- 
batted  its  revilers  in  every  stage,  and  contested  for 
its  adoption  as  part  of  the  true  j^nurican  system, 
besides  losing  about  $5,000,  in  one  importation  of 
the  morus  multicaulis  trees,  I  am  not  content  to  let 
such  flimsy  statements  as  the  one  referred  to,  pass 
without  a  suitable  rebuke  ;  and  you  may  calculate 
on  receiving,  in  due  course,  a  full  and  explicit 
communication  on  the  subject. 

Youra,  most  respectfijlly, 

Wm.  R."  Pbikcb. 
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DicmberftM,  1888. 
P.  S.  Since  writing  the  preceding  short  let- 
ter, touching  the  roorus  multicauHc,  I  have  teen 
Mr.  John  Carter  of  Richmond,  who,  in  a  conver- 
aation  with  Mr.  GarretBon  of  this  place,  and  my- 
self, and  without  our  introduction  of  the  subject, 
explained  to  us  how  he  first  obtained  the  morus 
roulticaulis.  He  stated,  that  Dr.  Norton  received 
a  ivBt  from  us  in  tha  wring  of  1838— that  during 
the  summer,  he  spared  him  a  branch,  with  which 
he  budded  lome  white  mulberry  trees— and  that 
this  was  his  commencement  of  his  cultuie  of  the 
tree.  This  is  precisely  as  I  some  time  since  sug- 
geited  to  Gideon  fi.  Smith,  Esq.  At  that  period, 
we  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  from  Dr.  Nor- 
ton, and  his  friend,  Dr.  Hening,  many  native 
plants,  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  and 
of  transmitting  them,  in  return,  such  traes  or 
plants  as  they  desired ;  and  I  believe  I  can  pro- 
duce irom  among  our  old  paperi,  the  original  in- 
voice of  trees  sentihera  in  the  (all  of  1828,  or 
spring  of  1829,  in  which  was  comprised  the  "Phi- 
lippine Island  mulberry,"  it  not  having,  at  that 


fkcti^  we  shall  take  pleaaiue  io  leadeiiog  to  him 

liifl  justice* 
There  was  an  evident  mistake  of  the  pen,  in 

(he  latter  pan  of  the  foregoing  letterj  where  the 
time  of  sending  Dr.  Morton  his  tree  is  stated  by 
Mr.  Prince  to  have  been  in  "1838."  The  time 
meant  to  have  been  written,  was  doobdeas  18S8; 
and  even  in  this,  we  infer  that  Mr.  Prince  was 
mistaken,  as  was  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  former  state* 
ment  of  the  time  of  receiving  hb  first  tree. 
On  this  subject,  the  bllowmg  explaoatioD  was 
sent,  and  which  now  can  be  appropriately  ofiered. 


,  JTor.aC^  1838. 
I  have  to  ask  the  fevor  of  yon  t»  conect  ray 
statement  as  to  the  year  when  I  first  received  the 
morus  multicaulis.  My  former  sMement  was 
made  from  memory,  not  mippnsinf  nl  the  lime  I 
had  any  paper  by  which  I  could  aaceitaiii  the  ex- 
act date ;  but  on  kwking  over  a  large  faoadle  of 
old  leUers  last  night,  I  found  the  letter  fiora  Mr. 


caulis. '     Most  resnectiut  v  vonrs.  ^o..i:<.  4^«^  :.  ;..«i?r^^^     rrt,.  i_..„  -    i_._^  *,A 


cauiis."    Most  respectiutly  yours, 

Wm.  R.  Prince. 

The  first  portion  of  the  foregoing  communica- 
tion, was  held  back,  in  expectation  of  the  more 
full  8tatement,«herein  promised,  being  furnifihed  for 
publication.  That  not  having  been  received,  the 
piece  is  now  inserted,  together  with  the  postscript 
of  a  much  later  date.  The  piece  li^be  inquirer, 
which  called  forth  this  letter,  was  that  signed  **  J. 
W.,"  which  gave  to  Dr.  Norton  so  large  a  share 
of  the  merit  of  introducing  and  spreading  the  rao> 
rus  multicaulis  ;  which  pretension  was  examined 
in  a  former  article  of  the  Farmers'  Register,  (No. 
8,)  and  its  total  emptiness  then  fully  exposed. 

But  though  Mr.  Prince  was  fully  justified  in  his 
expressions,  upon  nil  the  lights  before  him,  it  ii 
proper,  and  but  doing  juptice  to  Dr.  Norton,  here 
to  state,  that  we  have  heard  from  a  private  source 
of  a  fact,  of  which  neither  Mr.  Prince  nor  any 
other  peraon  who  has  engaged  in  this  controversy 
had  heard,  until  aAer  ihe  last  article  referred  to 
had  gone  to  press.    This  faAiis,  that  Dr.  Norton 
received  hisfirBt  tree  direct  from  France,  in  1828, 
as  we  understand  he  slated  to  a  highly  respecta- 
ble gentleman,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry,  as  to  the 
manner  by  which  the  first  plant  came  into  his 
possession.    This  fact  is  one  of  some  interest  in 
the  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  tree ;  but,  if 
ever  so  well  established,  it  would  not  add  one  par- 
ticle to  the  strength  of  the  claim  of  merit  before 
made  for  Dr.  Norton,  if  the  importation  was  not 
ordered  by  him  upon  knowledge  of  the  plant  and 
it»  value,  or  if  it  remained  long  afterwards  in  his 
possession  before  he  knew  either  its  character  or 
value.  On  these  points,  information  is  desired  from 
Dr.  Norton,  or  others;  and  if  it  should  appear 
that  he  has  not  received  his  due  credit  in  our  fbr> 
mar  remarks  and  deductions  from  the  then  known 


caulis  tree  is  included.    The  letter  is  dated  lltb 
November,  1829,  and  the  fdlowing  is  the  invoke: 
"Morus  Tartarica 
<<Morus  alba  lucida  lobata 

"     latifblia  obaeura  bbata 

"     oonsfantinopolitaoa 

"     ovaiifblia 

"  Chinese,  (veiy  large  and  new.)" 
Tite  "Chinese"  is  the  one  now  called  moras 
multicaulis.  1  was  strongly  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  first  sent  to  me  under  the  name  of  "Phi- 
lippine Island  mulberry^'  by  Mr.  Prinee;  but  it 
seems  that  name  was  given  to  it  aflerwanis;  aad 
that  even  after  that  the  name  <*  morus  molticaulls'* 
was  given  to  it.  That  it  was  not  known  Aen  s» 
morus  roulticaulis,  and  that  its  good  qualities  were 
not  then  known,  is  proved  by  the  SoUowiag  re- 
mark of  Mr.  Prince  in  a  letter  dated  October  21. 
1829,  advismg  me  that  he  intended  to  send  me  the 
above  trees. 

"1  hope,  however,  I  may  be  able  to  aid  yoo  a 
httle  m  the  sOfc  cause,  by  sending  you  some  of  the 
finest  sorts  of  mulberries,  parScuiariy  the  ede- 
bmted  Tartarian,'*^ 

The  packet  that  brought  these  trees  to  me  sail, 
frpm  New  York  on  Saturday  the  7th  of  No- 
vember 1829;  I  consequenUy  received  them  aboat 
the  middle  of  that  month.  But  you  see  that  Mr. 
Pnnce  does  not  allude  to  the  Chinese  tree,  exceot 
in  the  myoice,  as  being  any  thing  extraoitlinaiV; 
but  particularly  mentions  the  Tartarian.  My  old 
tree,  therefore,  has  been  in  my  possession  but  nine 
years  instead  often,  (as  I  supposed,)  and  tbereibre 
It  IS  now  but  ten  years  old. 

On  the  12ih  July,  1830,  Mr.  Prince  wrote  me 
as  follows: 

"I  should  have  been  pleased  if  you  had  stated 
iA  ??"ir  !f^^^^  mulberry  tree  came  fiom  me. 
I  don  t  believe  one  tree  exists  in  the  country  but 
yonre  and  mine— we  have  about  twenty." 

.•  ?"  ^}^ij}'^^  September,  1831,  Mr.  Wm.  Ken- 
nek,  of  Massachusetts,  wrote  me  as  follows: 
TiJi.^^^J^"^  cultivate  the  rooms  muhicaoKs. 
Mr.  P.  wrote  me  last  spring,  (spring  of  18S10  to 
Uxe  same  purport.  J  have  or  liilier  im  beginiinff 
to  culuvate  them  «nce-^nce  last  spring^^^ 
of  1831,)  otherwise  except  Mr.  Cobfi  pfSmS 
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two  plants  last  June  of  Messrs.  P.,  it  is  not  in  New 
England.  •  •  •  Do  you  then  really  think 
that  this  people  will  ever  enter  into  the  business  of 
raising  sitkl" 

The  above,  my  dear  sir,  fixes  the  date  of  my 
reception  of  the  trees  exactly.  It  takes  off  one 
year  from  the  date  fixed  upon  in  my  former  state- 
ment, or  rather  makes  the  date  one  year  later. 
I  regret  having  fallen  into  the  error,  and  hope  it 
may  be  attributed  to  the  proper  cause — I  could 
have  no  motive  in  misstating  the  date;  and  I  hope 
this  prompt  correction  of  it  will  be  received  as  evi- 
<ience  that  I  had  no  desire  to  do  so.  I  have 
^quoted  Mr.  Kenrick's  letter  merely  to  show  at 
what  time  he  commenced  the  culture  of  the  tree. 

Gideon  B.  Smith. 

In  addition  to  the  above  nevr,  or  supposed  facts, 
:a8  to  the  early  introduction  and  early  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  moras  multicaulis  in  this  coun- 
try, we  have  obtained  information  of  another,  and 
previously  unknown  source  of  supply,  from  which 
alone  the  southern  states  might  have  been  already 
stocked,  if  the  value  of  the  plani  had  been  better 
known.  The  statement  is  in  the  following  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  received  from  a  correspondent  in 
Georgia,  dated  November  11th. 

"Some  8  or  10  years  since,  a  gentleman  who 
commenced  a  vineyard  in  Harris  county,  22  miles 
above  Columbus,  sent  to  France  lor  a  vine-dress- 
'er;  and  the  person  engaged,  M.  Besson,  thought 
it  would  not  be  amiss  to  bring  out  a  lew  moras 
multicaulis,  which  he  planted  adjoining  the  vine- 
yard. Owing  to  the  worthlessness  orthe  vines, 
or  want  of  proper  energy,  or  both,  or  some  other 
cause,  the  vineyard  was  suffered  to  go  to  decay, 
and  the  Frenchman  to  other  business.  The  plan- 
tation was  subsequently  sold  to  various  persons, 
till  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Turner, 
who  being  a  man  of  some  taste  and  zeal  in  such 
matters,  has  revived  the  place  to  sbme  extent,  and 
propagated  the  mulberry  trees  left  by  the  French- 
roan,  until  there  are  100,000,  or  more.  A  short 
time  sincie,  the  owner's  zeal  growing  cold,  and  not 
finding  a  market  fbr  his  trees,  he  sold  the  land, 
consisting  of  1000  acres,  with  three  improvements 
(or  settlements,)  thereon,  including  the  old  vine- 
yard and  the  mulberry  trees,  for  $lBOOO,  to  a  gen-i 
tieman  of  Columbus,  who  has  a  brother  in  Balti-j 
tlmore,  and  therefore  was  belter  informed  as  to  the 
then  demand  fbr  the  tree^.  The  purchaser  will 
shortly  leave  here  fbr  Baltimore,  to  make  sale  of  his 
trees,  thinking  ho  will  get  more  there  than  here. 
Many  of  our  citizens  nave  lately  become  very 
anxious  to  procure  the  trees,  and  there  is  no  tell^ 
ing  where  the  excitement  will  end. 

''Poor  Besson  is  dead,  and  his  widow  lives  in 
obscurity  and  indigence.  So  goes  the  world.  I 
like  your  suggnstions  relative  to  G.  B.  Smith,  and 
the  "Gratitude"  farm,  and  hope  our  lortunate  citi- 
zen may  be  induced  to  contribute  something;  at 
least  I  hope  he  will  not  forget  the  poor  widow  of 
the  man  who  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune." 


of  lead  well  pulverized.  The  materials  easily 
unite  by  stirring.  Steep  the  wicks  in  this  compo- 
sition while  warm  and  fluid.  When  cold  the  can- 
dles may  be  made  upon  them  by  dipping  or  mould- 
ing. In  burning  these^tandles,  the  carbonate  of 
lead  is  decomposed  by  the  heat,  and  little  globules 
of  lead  collect  on  the  top  of  the  wick,  which  bend 
it  out  of  the  flame  and  thereby  increase  the  beau- 
ty and  brightness  of  the  light. 

[Jour,  de  Ckmn,  UsuelUs. 


PRBPARATION  OF  MKTALLIC  CAITDLB  WrCK. 

Melt  100  parts  of  tallow,  or  wax,  or  any  mix- 
ture of  these,  and  add  5  to  10  parts  of  carbonate 


For  the  Farmen*  Ragifter. 
ROVOH    FIELD  NOTK8. 

No.  III. 

Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Railroad, 

This  work  is  highly  important,  being  a  link  of 
the  great  improvement  which  is  now  in  success- 
ful operation,  connecting  Philadelphia  with  the 
west.  It  is  83  miles  long,  and  connects  the  waters 
of  the  Schuylkill  at  Philadelphia  with  those  of  the 
Susquehanna  at  Columbia.  The  highest  sum- 
mit crossed  in  this  distance  is  the  Mine  Ridge, 
elevated  600  feet  above  tide,  and  distant  54  miles 
fiiom  Philadelphia.  The  descent  to  each  river  is 
made  by  means  of  an  inclined  plane  worked  by 
stationary  power.  The  one  at  Columbia  rises 
ninety  in  1960  feet,  the  other  at  the  Schuylkill  is 
180  feet  high  and  about  half  a  mile  long.  At  the 
latter  plac«  the  stationary  engine  with  its  room, 
is  a  model  fbr  neatness  and  order.  The  train  is 
let  down  gently  and  sa/ely  by  means  of  a  rope 
three  inches  in  diameter.  The  Schuvlkill  is  crossed 
by  a  haudsome  covered  bridge  900  feet  lone,  on 
which  are  laid  no  less  than  fuur  rail-way  tracks. 

A  double  track  has  been  laid  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  the  road.  The  superstructure 
consists  principally  of  the  edge  rail,  supported 
every  ihree  feet  on  sione  blocks,  about  one  foot 
cube.  Wooden  sills  are  substituted  for  these 
cubes  of  stone,  at  miervais  of  15  feet,  which  paFs 
under  both  rails  and  act  as  ties.  At  each  point  of 
support  the  rail  reets  in  a  lit»Hv-y  cupt  iron  chair,  and 
is  fastened  in  it  by  means  of  a  small  iroo  wedge 
on  each  side.  The  cbair  is  previously  fixed  to  the 
block,  b^  means  of  wooden  plu^  driven  into  holes- 
drilled  into  the  stone.  The  sills  and  blocks  are 
all  firmly  bedded  on  broken  stone.  On  many  of 
the  high  banks,  the  blocks  of  stone  are  entirely 
replaced  by  sills  of  wood,  no  doubt,  to  prevent  in- 
equality in  Fettling  A  portion  of  the  road  which 
was  once  laid  with  stone  and  irorf  plate,  they  are 
now  ripping  up,  and  substituting  the  superstruc- 
ture just  described,  except  that  the  ties  are  made 
of  stone  instead  of  wood.  Though  many  errors 
oflocation^  as  well  as  of  construct  ion,  are  percepti- 
ble, yet  this  work  may  justly  be  placed  in  the  nrat 
class  of  railroads.  ' 

The  Philadelphia  nn^  Columbia  railroad  be- 
longs to  the  state.  The  state  owns  also  all  the 
motive  power.  Individuals  or  private  companies 
put  their  own  coaches  and  burthen  cars  on  the 
road,  and  pay  to  the  state  tolls,  just  as  boats  do  on 
a  canal.  The  state  owning  the  engines  which 
propel  these  wagons,  has  of  course  th^  regulation 
of  the  hours  for  starting,  &c.  so  as  effectually  to 
ffuard  against  accident  from  the  meeting  of  trains. 
The  transportation  on  this  road  is  immense.  In 
passing  over  it,  we  met  two  long  trains  of  coaches 
filled  with  paspe.iigerB,  and  two  heavy  produce 
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iraiof^we  alio  overtook  two  long  trains  laden 
with  produce  and  merchandise.  According  to 
the  last  report  of  the  canal  commissioners,  this 
road  yielded  6  per  cent,  while  the  canals  of  the 
state  yielded  only  3  per  cent  on  their  cost,  nnd  in 
addition  to  this  the  engines  on  ii  cleared  ^20,000 
in  12  month*. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  a  locomotive  manufac- 
tured by  N orris  of  Philadelphia,  ascended  the  in- 
clined plane  near  the  Schuylkill. 

Latieaster  and  £brri8burg  Railroad, 

This  road  is  86  miles  long,  and,  as  its  name  in- 
dicates, leaves  the  Columbia  railroad  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Lancaster,  and  strikes  the  Susquehanna  at 
Harrisburg.  It  is  remarkable  only  for  its  tunnel 
near  Elizabethtown,  which  is  900  feet  long,  and 
intended  onlv  for  one  track.  This  tunnel  has  only 
one  shall,  which  is  90  feet  deep.  It  passes  through 
a  soft  red  sandstone,  and  is  arched  with  brick  and 
stone  its  whole  length.  There  is  evidence  of 
much  carelessness  in  its  construction.  The  su- 
perstructure of  this  road  consists  of  sills,  bedded  5 
feet  apart,  with  rails  of  pine  and  oak,  measuring  9 
by  5  inches.  The  iron  plate  is  f  inch  thick.  The 
whole  road  is  much  out  of  order. 

In  floing  from  Philadelphia  to  Harrisburg,  the 
traveller  passes  through  the  finest,  and  most  hijirh- 
ly  cultivated  portion  of  Pennsylvania.  The  fer- 
tile fields,  and  large  substantial  barns,  bear  mutual 
evidence  of  the  annual  use  and  convenience  of  the 
one,  and  great  productiveness  of  the  other. 

SUmvngUm  Railroad. 

Stonin^on  is  hardly  known  in  the  south,  and 
was  but  little  talked  of,  until  the  projection  of  its 
railroad.  It  is  a  beautiful  villag«^,  containing  more 
than  3000  inhabitants,  and  situated  nearly  in  the 
south-eastern  corner  of  Connecticut,  on  the  sound 
opposite  the  eastern  extremity  of  Long  Island, 
and  is  distant  120  miles  from  New  York.  Its 
situation  is  highly  pleasine.  Fisher^s  Island  is  in 
sight  to  the  south,  and  to  tne  south-east  is  seen  the 
"  ocean's  wide  expanse."  The  coast  is  completely 
rock-bound,  and  hence  the  name  of  Stoniogton. 

The  traveller  fh>m  New  York  to  Boston  has 
the  choice  of  two  routes.  He  may  either  take  the 
steamboat  for  Providence,  in  which  case  he  dou- 
bles point  Judith,  and  encounters  the  roughness 
of  sea  peculiar  to  that  promontory,  or  he  may  take 
the  steamboat  for  Stonin^ton,  and  thence  go  by 
the  Stonington  railroad  to  Providence,  and  thus 
avoid  all  the  disagruabUs  of  Point  Judith.  From 
Stonington  to  Providence  the  distance  is  48  miles. 
Only  one  track  is  down,  thooirh  the  grading  was 
done  with  a  view  to  two.  There  are  no  targe 
structures,  though  many  small  bridges.  For  twen- 
ty miles,  the  road  passes  over  rocky  barrens  or  un- 
cultivated marshes.  The  country,  however,  im- 
proves, and  thence  to  Providence,  presents  the 
appearance  of  being  moderately  well  cultivated  ; 
the  soil  being  light  and  sandy,  without  much 
scenery  that  is  very  interesting.  The  grading, 
afler  passing  through  the  rocky  country  near 
Stonington,  is  li^ht  until  the  road  approaches  Pro- 
vidence. This  IS  a  new  road,  and  the  superstnir- 
lure  is  in  excellent  order.  It  consists  of  the  T 
rail,  supported  every  three  feet  on  wooden  sills. 
The  cross  section  of  the  rail  presents  a  base  4 
inches  wide — the  rail  is  3  inches  hi^h. 

Probably  the  stock  of  no  railroad  in  our  country 
is  more  variable  than  that  of  the  Stonington  road. 


Boston  and  Promdenn  MaUroad, 

This  road  receives  all  the   travel  both  from 
the  Stonington  road  and  from  the  New  York 
and  Providence  tx>ats.    Large  passenger  trains 
pass  each  way  three  times  every  day,  and  tb& 
stock  is  considered  a  permanently  good  one — it  is 
paying  now  12  per  cent.    This  road  is  41  miles 
long,  with  one  track,  laid  on  the  same  plan  as  the 
Stonington  road.    The  chair  on  which  the  rail 
rests  is  a  flat  piece  of  iixm  5^  by  8  inches,  and  the 
rail  is  let  into  it  3-8  of  an  inch  and  confined  by  4 
spikes,  2  on  each  side.    Both  these  roads  are  free 
from  bold  curvature,  and  no  pains  are  spared  to 
keep  them  well  drained.    Besides  the  longitudi- 
nal drains  on  the  sides,  there  are  little  cross  grips 
every  15  or  20  feet.    Besides  the  wooden  bridge 
across  the  Pawtocket  near  Providence,  and  a 
stone  one  about  14  miles  from  Boston,  there  is  d» 
other  structure    of   moment.     The   grading  is 
light,  through  a  soil  generally  sandy.     I  pained 
from  Stonington  to  Boston,  89  miles,  in  four  and  a 
half  hours,  and  never  travelled  more  snioochly. 
The  railway  throuirhout  is  in  the  finest  order. 
After  leaving  Providence,  the  country  oontinaes 
uninteresting,  until  near  Boston,  elegant  countiy 
houses  and  fine  gardens  are  seen  all  around. 

Boston  and  LoweU  RaUroad. 

The  Massachusetts  railroads  are  decidedly  the 
finest  in  this  country.  The  necessity  of  obviating 
the  ill  effects  of  the  severe  frosts,  causes  them  to 
be  built  in  the  heaviest  and  most  permanent  man- 
ner. Like  all  the  other  railroads  leavine  Bostoo, 
this  crosses  the  marsh,  which  makes  Boston  so 
neariy  an  island,  by  means  of  long  trestle  work. 
From  Boston  to  Lowell,  the  distance  is  26  miles, 
and  there  are  two  tracks  neariy  all  the  way.  1&<^ 
the  T  and  fish-bellied  rail  is  in  use ;  the  /bnner 
preferred.  The  rail  rests  on  stone  si'I/s,  firmly 
bedded,  3  feet  apart  These  sills  or  sleepers  are  8 
to  10  inches  wide,  andatthejointsofraibaamuch 
as  12  inches,  and  in  some  cases,  rest  on  parallel 
walls  of  masonry,  sunk  sufiiciently  low  not  to  be 
afiected  by  the  frost.  The  sleepers  someu'mes 
alternate  with  cnhes  of  stone,  but  not  ofien. 
When  the  fish-bisllied  rail  is  used,  it  rests  in  chain 
on  every  sill,  like  those  used  on  the  Philadelphia 
and  Columbia  railway.  The  T  rail  is  Jet  into  the 
stone  sill  3-8  of  an  inch,  and  confined  by  spikes. 
Between  the  chair  and  stone,  thin  slips  of  wood 
have  been  introduced,  but  this  does  not  prevent 
the  disagreeable  jarring  which  seems  inodenlal 
to  all  stone  and  iron  roads.  All  the  road  bridges 
across  this  road,  as  well  as  the  Stonington  and 
Providence  roads,  have  expensive  abutmenrs  of 
masonry.  There  is  no  viaduct  or  other  stractuse 
of  moment.  The  grades  are  very  gande,  proba- 
bly in  no  case  exceeding  10  feet  to  the  mile. 

The  income  of  this  road  is  derived  from  travel, 
and  from  the  transportation  of  the  raw  material 
to,  and  of  the  manufactures  from  Lowell.  An 
idea  of  the  business  of  this  road  will  be  best  form- 
ed from  the  statistics  of  Lowell. 

Lowell  is  a  new  looking  town,  with  unpaved 
streets,  which  has  sprung  up  on  the  banks  of  the 
Merrimack,  to  the  water-power  of  which  it  owes 
its  ortffin,  as  well  as  its  rapidly  increasing  popufa- 
tion.  Its  manufactures  are  so  extensive  that  it  has 
been   termed    the  "Manchester   of  America." 
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There  are  not  fewer  than  26  extensive  establish- 
ments for  the  manufactare  and  printing  of  cotton 
^ods,  and  the  manufacture  of  carpets  and  other 
woollen  goods,  whose  agregate  capital  is  not  much 
Bbort  of  $10,000,000,  and  which  engage  not 
many  less  than  10,000  operatives  and  superin- 
tendents. There  are  nearly  5000  looms  and 
more  than  160,000  spindles  in  continual  operation, 
which  produce,  annually,  the  rise  of  51  millions  of 
yards,  and  consume  more  than  16  millions  of 
pounds.  Nearly  4,000  barrels  of  flour  are  annu- 
ally consumed  to  make  starch,  of  which  500,000 
ibs.  are  used  in  sizing,  &c.  The  wages  of  the 
operatives  amount  each  month  to  more  than 
8100,000.  The  manufacture  of  locomotives  and 
divers  other  smaller  matters  is  also  carried 
on.  Lowell  now  contains  upwards  of  20,000  in- 
habitants, and  it  was  only  about  16  years  ago 
that  the  first  factory  was  established. 

Query.  Had  Richmond,  with  its  unlimited 
water-power,  (a  water-power  as  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  Merrimack  as  the  energy  of  the  people 
of  the  north  is  to  that  of  the  people  of  the  soutn,) 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  of  Massachu- 
setts for  the  last  30  years,  what  would  now  be  its 
extent,  its  wealth,  its  resources,  its  population? 

At  Lowell  a  stranger,  particularly  a  southerner, 
meets  with  no  difficulty  m  gaining' ad  mission  into 
any  of  the  factories.  1  found  this  the  case  through- 
out the  north.  The  general  appearance  of  good 
health  and  happy  looks  among  the  hands  are  no 
(ess  a  source  of  gratification  than  the  extensive  fac- 
tories themselves. 

When  we  consider  the  immense  intercourse 
which  must  exist  between  Boston  and  a  place  of 
this  sort,  onlv  26  miles  distant,  the  quantity  of 
material  and  manufactures,  and  merchandise, 
which  must  be  carried  from  one  to  the  other,  we 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  business  of  the  Bos- 
ton and  Lowell  road,  ft  is  regularly  dividing  12 
per  cent,  and  could  easily  divide  more,  but  for  the 
lolly  of  the  state  legislature,  (fully  exemplified  in 
this  case,)  which  requires  that  the  dividends  shall 
l>e  limited  to  12  per  cent,  and  that  all  over  and  above 
that  amount  shall  be  paid  as  a  tax  to  the  state. 
The  company,  however,  waste  all  the  surplus  re- 
venue in  making  alterations,  &c.,  in  their  road, 
which  are  not  called  for,  or  so  little  so  that  they 
would  never  be  made,  were  the  stockholders  per- 
mitted to  pocket  what  they  justly  consider  ought 
to  be  their  own. 

Lowell  and  Nashua  Railroad, 

On  arriving  at  Lowell,  I  found  this  road  just 
opened.  It  extends  li'om  Lowell  along  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Merrimack,  15  miles  t9 
Nashua,  which  is  a  village  just  within  the  south- 
ern border  of  New  Hampshire.  The  lattice  bridge 
by  whwh  the  road  is  to  cross  the  river  to  reach 
Nashua,  which  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
is  not  yet  finished. 

This  road,  15  miles  long,  cost  $900,000  and  is 
built  on  an  excellent  plan,  and  is  now  in  good  or- 
der. The  superstructure  consists  of  wooden  sills, 
placed  as  cross  ties,  3  feet  from  centre  to  centre, 
and  resting  on  two  parallel  string  pieces  of  3  inch 
chestnut  pTank,  placed  longitudinally  beneath  each 
rail.  Where  these  planks  abut  one  against  the 
other,  the  joint  comes  over  the  centre  of  a  board 
ibur  Jeet  long,  giving  a  lap  of  two  feet  to  each 


plank,  and  thus  effectually  preventing  the  extre- 
mity of  one  string  piece  from  settling  below  that 
of  the  other.  On  the  cross  sills  rests  a  heavy  T 
rail,  the  cross  section  of  which  is  4  inches  high, 
and  has  a  base  4  inches  wide.  This  rail  weighs  at 
least  2  Ibs.  to  the  lineal  yard,  more  than  any  rail 
which  has  been  yet  imported.  The  chair  by 
which  it  is  confined  to  the  sills  is  the  same  as  that 
used  on  the  Providence  and  Stonington  roads. 
The  grading  was  light,  and  there  is  no  heavy 
structure  besides  the  bridge  mentioned  at  Nashua. 

£ 08  ton  and  Worcester  Railroad, 

Like  the  other  roads  radiating fi^m  Boston,  this 
ranks  with  the  first  class  of  railroads  in  this  coun- 
try, both  in  point  of  construction  and  the  amount 
of  its  business.  It  is  42  miles  long — route  direct — 
curvatures  easy,  with  some  deep  cuts,  but  princi- 
pally through  sand.  The  edge  rail  is  used,  sup- 
ported every  3  feet,  generally  on  wooden  sills, 
but  sometimes  on  stone  blocks.  The  rail  rests  on 
a  chair  similar  to  that  in  use  on  the  Philadelphia 
and  Columbia  road. 

From  Worcester,  the  present  termination  of 
this  road,  a  railway  by  next  summer  will  be  in 
operation,  extending  westward  to  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  by  which  means  a  new  route  will  be 
opened  for  travellers  from  New  York  to  Boston, 
viz.  by  steamboat  up  the  Hudson  to  the  terminus 
of  this  new  road,  (which  will  most  probably  be 
Hudson  City,)  and  thence  by  railway  through  the 
heart  of  Massachusetts  to  Boston.  By  this  means 
the  Boston  and  Worcester  road  will  be  enabled  to 
come  into  competition  with  the  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence road  for  this  immense  travel,  and  its  revenue, 
already  large,  will  be  greatly  increased.  The 
eight-wheeled  coach  does  not  seem  yet  to  be  much 
in  use  in  this  state,  but  on  all  the  roads  the  coach- 
es, though  on  the  four-wheel  principle,  are  elegant 
in  point  of  style,  and  delightful  in  point  of  comlbrt. 

The  three  great  and  important  roads,  namely, 
the  Providence,  Lowell  and  Worcester,  were 
chartered  in  1830  and  1831.  They  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money,  but  have  been  completed  in  a 
style  whk^h  will  render  them  permanent  and  use- 
ful. They  do  credit  to  their  projectors  and  con- 
structors, and  are  justly  the  pride  of  Massachusetts. 


ANSWER    TO     "  PRINCBANA.''      RKHARK8    ON 
MULBERRY  AND  SILK-CULTURE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmen'  Reguter. 

It  was  not  until  to-day  that  we  saw  the  article 
in  your  paper,  signed  "  Anti-puff,"  and  which 
bears  some  marks  of  having  emanated  from  a 
source,  where  the  writer  was  not  disinclined  to 
benefit  your  sales  of  trees,  &c.  A  question  may, 
perchance,  arise  in  some  minds,  whether  it  is  the 
most  especial  duty  of  an  editor  to  admit  commu- 
nications to  his  paper,  which  are  particularly  cal- 
culated to  advance  hia  own  personal  interest,  by 
attacking  those  of  his  subscribers  and  advertisers, 
whose  business  avocations  may  happen  to  come 
into  collision  with  his  own ;  as  there  may  be  some 
persons  so  ill  natured  as  to  presume,  that  he  is  not 
totally  adverse  to  their  admission.  Your  paper 
has  always  received  from  us  what  little  aid  we 
could  bestow  by  recommending  it  to  our  friends, 
and  it  has  been  with  pleasure  that  we  have  mark- 
ed its  rapid  advancement— but  permit  us  to  say, 
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that  since  itf  editor  hae  entered  the  arena,  as  a 
vender  of  mulberry  trees,  we  have  had  a  suspicion 
that  he  did  not  manifest  quite  as  much  of  that  ab- 
solute disinterestedness  for  which  he  was  former- 
ly so  distinguished.    One   might   suppose  that 
with  his  commendable  spiriti  he  woula  feel  con- 
tented at  pressing  forward  so  rapidly  to  the  goal, 
and  with  being  on  the  point  of  seizing  the  golden 
prize,  without  caring  to  cast  any  Parthian  arrows 
on  his  letfs  worthy  and  less  successful  competitors, 
who  seem  almost  concealed  by  the  obscurity  of 
their  distance.    Permit  us,  sir,  in  illustration,  to 
quote  from  the  advertisement  in  your  "  Country 
Advertiser,"  in  which  vou  sav  as  follows:  <<The 
great  superiority  of  the  multicaulls  plants  and 
cuttings,  (referring  to  those  you  advertise,*)  in 
luxuriancy  of  growth  and  as  stock  to  raise  from, 
is  now  universal ty  acknowledged  by  the  northern 
dealers,  and  that  ground  of  preference  is  stated  in 
their  advertisements  of  southern  plants  for  sale." 
Now,  sir,  we  will  not  adopt  the  words  used  in 
your  paper,  and  state  that  this  assertion  '*is  gross- 
ly and  manifestly  false,'^  but  we  do  appeal  to  the 
Ailk  culturists  of  Burlington  and  Philadelphia,  and 
to  other  northern  dealers  generally,  whether  it  is 
not  notorious  that  the  southern  trees  offered  for  sale 
(the  last  season,  could  not  be  sold  for  near  the  price 
(of  northern  trees,  arising  from  the  great  preference 
:given  to  trees  of  northern  growth,  and  so  far  from 
dts  being  stated  in  the  advertisement  of  southern 
•trees  <<  as  a  ground  of  preference,"  it  would  have 
4>een  a  manifest  injury,  and  we  have  never  yet 
>seen  any  but  soutnem  advertisements  that  ven- 
'iured  such  an  assertion.     We  wish  not  to  under- 
"value  the  trees  grown  in  Yii^inia,  they  are  among 
the  best  of  their  kind  ;  but  it  is  yourself  j  who,  from 
*erroneoos  conceptions,  have  become  the  aggressor, 
an  seeking  to  benefit  your  own  sales,  by  depreciat- 
ing, aa^ousayin  your  advertisement,  ^the  whote 
«rop  raued  north  of  Philadelphia ;"  whereas,  for 
<our  part,  we  act  only  on  the  defermve,  and  seek 
'but  to  counteract  your  erroneous  denunciations, 
made  in  the  double  capacity  of  advertiser  and 
editor,  and  this  we  do  without  attacking  any  one, 
and  without  entitling  them  Rtffiniania.    In  our 
•plantations,'  which  uie  last  season  covered  about 
twenty  acres,  we  did  not  use  one  southern  tree  or 
icutting,  and  the  southern  plantations,  we  presume, 
have  all  originated  from  the  trees  firet  imported, 
propagated,  and  disseminated  by  us.  Now,  sir,  as 
fto  tne  waj^r  and  competition,  which  "  Mr.  An- 
<i-pufi"  might  much  better  have  accepted  than  to 
have  ingeniously  eluded  by  an  attack,  we  are 
srHKng  to  meet  him  on  what  he  declares  to  be  the 
worst  position.    We  will  take  2000  trees  of  one 


*  None  were  advertised  for  sale,  and  therefore  the 
writer's  shaft  is  entirely  misdirected.  In  tfas  adver- 
tisement.in  question,  (which  may  be  seen  also  on  the 
covers  of  the  7th  and  8th  Nos.  of  Far.  Reg.)  it  was 
merely  proposed  to  cultivate  bads  or  cuttings  on  shares 
for  the  owners— offering  to  return  either  3  for  1  fur- 
niihed,  certain,  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole  crop. 
Either  of  these  bargains  Mr.  Prince  would  do  well  to 
make  for  his  own  cuttings  with  any  careful  cultivator 
in  lower  Virginia ;  and  we  suspect  that  there  would  be 
insuperable  objections,  with  both  parties,  to  such  a 
contract  being  made  for  cultivation  in  the  Linnaan 
Gardens  and  Nurteriet. — Ed.  Far.  Rrg. 


year's  ^wth,  without  any  aeleelion,  from  a  parcel 
grown  in  Connecticut,  and  which  are  now  )ast  as 
they  grew ;  and  he  may  take  a  similar  number  of 
trees,  of  the  same  age,  grown  in  your  state  by 
him,  by  you,  or  any  of  your  friends,  be  also  takii^ 
them  as  they  grew,  without  selection ;  and  we  will 
a^ree  to  measure  the  average  ginh  and  height 
of  the  main  stalk  or  body,  and  the  length  and 
number  of  buds  on  the  branches,  and  the  parcel 
which  possesses  the  superiority  in  a  majority  of 
these  points,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  our 
proposition.  This  is  a  plain  offer,  and  although  we 
may  be  unsuccessful,  it  will  at  least  serve  to  show 
that  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised, and  that  the  writer  in  your  paper  is  igno- 
rant of  the  fact,  that  the  average  growth  of  the 
morus  multicaulis,  in  that  valley,  the  present  sea- 
son, was  equal  to  the  growth  ia  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  You  will  perceive  we  spoke  bat  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  in  oar  notice,  bat 
he  equivocatee  and  contrasts  all  New  Engimd 
with  Virginia,  to  give  a  semblance  of  what  is  not 
the  fact,  ttiat  we  had  included  it  all  ia  our  asser- 
tion. 

Having  now  gone  through  the  actual  businesB 
part  of  our  communication,  we  will  make  sosie 
few  general  remarks  on  the  mulberry  eultuie.   It 
is  well  known  that  climate  is  greatly  ameliofaled 
when  in  proximity  with  the  ocean,  and  ourremaiks 
relative  to  Rhode  Island,  Connecticuf,  aod  Lio^g 
Island,  were  based  upon  this  fact    We  did  not  at 
all  refer  to  the  eountrv  in  the  interior,  and  you  will 
perceive,  therefore,  that  there  is  not  so  much  dif- 
ference in  our  views,  as  might  at  first  be  supposed. 
The  peach,  which  is  a  native  of  Persia^  hsM  snade 
growths  here  of  9  feet  in  a  single  season.    Trees 
of  the  morus  multicaulis,  planted  in  our  grounds 
afler  the  10th  of  June,  attained  in  many  instances 
a  height  of  6^  to  7  feet,  and  although  our  trees 
and  cutttngs  were  planted  very  late,  and  not  com- 
pleted till  the  middle  of  June,  we  have  rais^ 
above  dOO,000  trees,  measuring  from  4  to  7  feet 
in  height,  and  there  were  several  other  plantations 
in  this  vicinity  in  which  the  trees  were  6  to  7  feet 
in  height.    Trees,  like  mankind,  become  by  de- 
grees acclimated,  and  we,  this  summer,  saw  some 
large  morus  multicaulis  trees  in  the  caideB  of 
JVlr.  Bestor  of  Suffield,  Connecticut,  wluch  oecn- 
pied  a  high  exposed  position,  and  had  been  grow- 
ing there  for  years,  without  the  least  uuary,  and 
we  witnessed  the  same  fact  at  Mr.  Kennck^s  nur- 
sery, near  Boston.    The  more  completely  a  iiee 
becomes  hardened  to  climate,  the  more  sure  it  is 
to  succeed.    The  Catalpa,  Ailanthus,  Pride  of 
India,  &c.,  brought  from  the  sooth,  are  prone  to 
continue  their  growth  to  a  much  later  penod  than 
the  same   kinds  of  trees  of  northern  growtii, 
and  consequently  are  injured  by  our  Aosts  before 
their  wood  is  matured.     But  northern  trees  sent 
to  the  south  are  sure  to  succeed,  and  to  attmn  their 
utmost  development    The  difference  between  the 
climate  of  Maryland  and  Vii^nia,  and  of  this 
vicinity,  is  very  trivial,  and  we  refer  more  particu- 
larly to  South  Carolina,  Geoi^gia,  and  the  states 
south  of  them  in  our  preceding  remarks.  In  those 
states  where  the  contrast  of  climate  and  seasons 
18  very  great  when  compared  with  the  north,  the 
multicaulis  will  of  course  attain  a  greater  faeiffht 
and  development  than   in   the   more   northern 
states.    This  is  a  point  on  which  i  presume  there 
exists  no  actual  difference  of  opinion. 
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We  will  DOW  conclude,  by  a  word  to  oar  felloW'^^ 
Jaborers  in  the  same  pursuit,  the  silk  culture ;  the 
field  for  our  operations  is  immense  and  wide 
enough  for  us  ail.  The  object  is  a  great  national 
one,  and  forms  part  of  the  trv4  Aimrican  Bystenu 
We  approve  of  the  argument  recently  advanced, 
that  every  one  who  derives  profit  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  trees,  is  bound  to  do  more,  and  toexpend 
a  portion  of  earnings  in  a  cocoonery,  at  least,  if  not 
in  a  manufactory.  We  intend  to  do  both,  and  we 
wish  none  other  but  that  friendly  and  rational  com- 
petition which  shall  develope  itself  by  presenting 
the  most  plainly  and  satis&ctorily  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  every  de- 
partment of  the  silk  culture.  You  have  yourself 
been  a  most  efficient  and  valuable  pioneer  in  the 
cause,  and  no  one  is  more  willing  to  render  you 
homage  therelbr  than  ourselves.  Your  paper  nas 
diffused  tbe  most  useful  information  far  and  wide, 
and  has  awakened  in  enlightened  Virginia,  that  spi- 
rit which  was  but  latent,  and  which  it  required 
only  your  pen  to  illume.  Our  friends  Gideon  fi. 
Smith,  Dr.  Norton,  T.  S.  Pleasants,  John  Garter, 
General  Cocke,  Luther  J.  Cox,  E.  P.  Roberts, 
Rev.  D.  V.  McLean,  the  Messrs.  Cheney,  and 
a  host  of  others  have  thrown  the  whole  weight  of 
their  talents  into  the  general  cause,  and  what  re- 
sults may  we  not  anticipate  from  their  ezertions,and 
from  the  spirit  which  now  pervades  all  classes? 
Do  Americans,  when  they  undertake  a  great  ob- 
ject, allow  themselves  to  be  surpassed  by  any 
other  nation.  Does  our  mighty  country,  embrac- 
ing every  variety  of  climate  that  all  the  silk  coun- 
tries of  the  world  can  boast,  shrink  from  a  compe- 
tition calculated  to  develop  her  immense  advan- 
tages, and  to  render  her  mdependent  of  foreign 
importations,  which  have  in  a  single  year  drained 
her  of  above  twenty  millions  of  dollars?  We 
answer  firmly  in  the  negative,  and  declare  our 
absolute  conviction,  that  such  are  the  advantages 
of  our  climate,  such  the  energy  and  industry  of  our 
citizens,  such  their  tact  in  the  invention  of  suita- 
ble machinery,  and  Inst,  thougfi  not  least,  such 
ihe  advantages  of  the  multicaulis  tree  over  every 
other  variety  in  accomplishing  that  roost  impor- 
tant point,  the  economu  of  labor,  that  within  ^vt 
years  our  country  will  command  the  balance  of 
the  silk  trade  in  its  &vor,  and  become  a  great  silk 
exporting  countiy. 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 

Wm.   P'rINCB  &  So  ITS. 

Linntean  Gardens^  Flushing,  Nov.  17,  1838. 

P.  S.  We  hope  soon  to  have  a  paper  on  the 
silk  culture  publisned  here,  and  we  are  preparing 
a  lengthy  article  explanatory  of  the  silk  culture, 
to  be  aistrVfiUed  groHs,  in  which  we  shall  com- 
ment also  on  ihe  introduction  and  dissemination  of 
the  morus  multicaulis,  and  show  the  immense 
numbers  we  have  imported  and 'propagated,  in- 
cluding 54,000  that  were  thrown  into  the  New 
York  dock,  in  the  winter  of  1835—36,  on  account 
of  their  being  totally  rotten  ftoiu  the  voyage. 


To  Uie  Editor  of  tiie  Parmen'  Regiflter. 

THB  MARL  INDICATOB. 

I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  a  ptrikinrr 
diflference  between  the  drawing,  in  your  Novpni- 
ber  number,  of  the  plant  which  you  call  *'The 


Marl  Indicator^^^  and  the  deeription  of  it  by  one  of 
your  botanical  friends.  It  seems  that  both  he  niu) 
the  artist  who  drew  it  had  the  plant  itself  before 
them.  One  or  the  other,  therefore,  must  have  ex- 
amined it  too  carelessly,  or  such  a  mistake  could 
not  possibly  have  happened.  But  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  those  wno  never  saw  the  plant  are 
no  wiser  now,  than  they  were  before  your  paper 
came  out.  Again,  your  friend,  Mr.  trideon  B. 
Smith,  has  made  the  matter  rather  worse,  by  de- 
claring, (as  you  quote  his  letter,)  that  ^Hhe  de- 
eenpiion  of  the  plant  and  the  drawivg  agree  per- 
fectly,^^ &c.  Now,  what  is  the  fact?  Why,  the 
description  says,  it  has  ^Heaves  opposite  ampleoDi' 
cavl,^^  whereas,  the  drawing  shows  leaves  con- 
nected with  the  stalk  or  stem,  in  the  common 
way,  at  a  point. 

Probably,  my  good  sir,  1  should  never  have 
found  out  this  blunder,  but  being  no  botanist  my- 
self, yet  very  desirous  of  knowing  every  thing 
about  this  extraordinary  plant  which  I  could  un- 
derstand, 1  set  to  work,  with  a  botanical  dictionary, 
to  hunt  out,  as  well  as  I  could,  the  meaning  of  alf 
the  cramp,  puzzling  words  which  I  found  m  your 
friend's  description.  When  I  came  to  ^^amplexi- 
canl,^^  the  dictionary  thus  explains:  "having  the- 
base  surrounding  or  embracing  the  stalk;^  but  o» 
turning  over  to  tne  drawing,  I  could  make  out  no* 
thing  like  it — ^unless,  indeed,  the  words  ^'sur-^ 
nmnd"  and  "embrace'^  mean  something  veiy  dif- 
ferent in  botany  from  what  they  do  in  common^ 
parlance.  In  this  annoying  quandary  I  have 
deemed  it  best  to  submit  the  matter  to  your  ar- 
bitrament, in  the  confident  hope  that  you  will  beg- 
your  botanical  friends,  in  behalf  of  all  who  have 
no  knowledge  of  their  truly  delightful  science,  to 
fake  a  little  more  pains  the  next  time  they  under- 
take to  indoctrinate  such  ignoramuses  as  your  olcl 
friend  Gohmkntator. 

[The  error  stated  above  really  exists;  but  is 
was  not  made  in  the  botanical  description  of  the 
plant,  nor  by  the  engraver,  but  by  the  artist  wha 
designed  and  colored  the  picture.  The  very  slight 
difference  (to  the  view,  though  important  as  a 
botanical  characteristic,)  escaped  his  observation, 
as  it  did  in  the  engraving  that  of  all  other  persons^ 
until  subjected  to  the  microscopic  scrutiny  of  our 
friend  Commentator.] 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS,  AND  THB   PUBLIC. 

The  attention  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Farmers' 
Register,  and  of  the  agricultural  community  in 
general,  is  respectfully  requested  to  be  given  te 
the  annexed  conditions  of  publication,  for  Vok 
VII ;  and  especially  to  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of 
subscription,  by  one  half,  to  every  individual  whe 
may  choose  to  comply  with  the  easy  conditions  an- 
nexed to  that  benefit.  £ach  subscriber  now  on 
the  list,  who  has  paid  8^  In  advance  for  Vol.  VII, 
or  who  shall  pay  in  due  time  and  the  manner  spe- 
cified, may  order,  and  have  sent  to  the  address  of 
a  new  subscriber,  a  second  copy  of  the  same 
volume,  without  further  charge.    And  lor  a  like 
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"Vemittance  of  (5,  made  in  advancei  or  at  the  time 
^'tSf  the  order,  any  two  new  subscribers  will  be  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  for  each.  Thus,  while  no  sin- 
gle subscription  or  payment  will  be  for  less  than 
95f  the  price,  in  effect,  will  be  reduced  to  92  50 
the  copy,  to  every  subscriber,  old  or  new,  who  will 
unite  with  one  other  new  one  in  a  joint  payment 
for  two  copies. 

This  offer,  if  ineffectual,  will  be  the^ksso^  se- 
veral different  attempts  made  by  the  ppoprietor, 
for  the  purpose  or  inducing  the  agricultural  public 
to  aid  his  efforts  to  furnish  the  Farmers'  Register 
at  a  tower  price  than  any  valuable  publication  has 
ever  been  issued  in  the  southern  states.    Hereto- 
fore thef e  offers  and  efforts  have  met  with  no  ef- 
fectual response.    This  one  will,  and  must  be, 
final.    If  lully  availed  of  by  subscribers  now,  and 
also  hereafter,  opon  similar  conditions,  the  proprie- 
tor wilt  be  sufficiently  compensated  for  the  great 
reduction  of  price,  by  a  greatly  increased  issue, 
and  the  publication  can  be  continued  to  be  obtain- 
ed hereafler,  on  the  like  conditions,  at  half  the  re- 
gular cost,  heretofore.    To  furnish  the  new  sub- 
scribers now  expected,  it  is  necessary  to  commence, 
and  continue,  even  if  that  expectation  should  not 
be  realized,  an  additional  and  extra  impressbn  of 
the  work  of  more  than  double  the  amount  of  its 
present  and  usual  issue ;  and  it  will  require  that 
all  this  additional  supply  shall  be  absorbed  by  ad- 
ditional and  increased  demand,  to  prevent  loss  to 
the  publisher  from  the  change.    Nevertheless,  he 
has  determined  to  encounter  the  risk  of  snch  loss ; 
and  having  commenced  the  course,  and  taken  the 
first  step,  he  is  fully  committed  to  the  completion ; 
and  cannot,  without  still  greater  loss,  retrace  his 
steps,  or  avoid  bearing  the  full  expense.    Should 
the  offer  be  properly  appreciated  by  the  agricultu- 
rists of  the  southern  states,  and  the  necessary 
aupport  be  offered  for  so  cheap  a  publication,  then 
both  iu3  permcmency  and  its  continued  cheapness 
will  be  secured.    But  if  less  should  be  the  result, 
it  will  be  the  last  of  the  risks  and  many  and  heavy 
personal  sacrifices  made  by  the  editor  and  propri- 
*  etor,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  existence, 
and  establishing,  and  maintaining  the  usefulness 
of  the  Farmeis'  Register,  through  all  difficulties, 
and  all  the  numerous  sources  of  vexation  and  an- 
noyance which  can  scarcely  be  compensated  by 
pecuniary  profit,  and  which  have  been  increasing 
more  and  more  from  the  commencement  of  this 
enterprise  to  the  present  time.    The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  inflictions,  the  costly  and  roost  disa- 
greeable connexion  with  hundreds  of  non-paying 
subscribers  and  "  patrons,'*^  it  is  hoped  will  be  ef- 
fectually removed  by  the  sacrifice  now  offered  to 
be  made  in  greatly  increased  expenditure  for  U- 
vanced  or  prompt  and  sure  payments. 

From  the  first  commencement  of  this  publica- 


tion} reduced  prices  have  been  fixed  fiir  joint  and 
advanced  payments,  and  especially  for  such  si 
brought  in  new  subscribers.  The  last  and  mopt 
considerable  reductions,  offered  last  year,  were  t^ 
some  old  subscribers  00  misconstrued,  as  to  be 
considered  as  bearing  unjustly  and  disadvantage- 
ously  on  their  class.  As  the  like  misconceptioD, 
however  groundless,  may  attend  the  still  mors 
liberal,  and  more  easily  available  deductions  now 
offered,  the  editor  asks  leave,  for  full  explanation, 
and  for  the  first,  and  as  he  hopes,  the  last  time,  to 
obtrude  upon  his  readers  in  general,  some  of  the 
small  matters  of  personal  and  private  interest  and 
concernment,  which  must  necessarily,  and  at 
length,  he  brought  forward. 

Ever  since  this  publication  has  been  in  exist- 
ence, it  has  been  the  object  of  its  conductor,  to  ex- 
tend its  circlrculation,  by  every  honorable  and 
proper  means.  But  he  has  not  resorted,  and  will 
not  resort,  to  other  means  that  are  deemed  almost 
essential  to  the  prosperity,  if  not  existence,  of 
many  periodical  publications,  fie  has  scorned  to 
beg  or  buy,  or  exchange  or  sell  puffs  and  oade- 
served  praises ;  and  therefore  has  gained  nothing 
in  popularity,  or  extended  drcu/ation,  Irom  the 
operation  of  that  very  generai  system,  and  notbii^ 
of  favor  or  of  money  has  been  gained  in  the  stilS 
more  dirty  profit  that  would  have  been  periectly 
available,  by  making  this  journal  a  pufiing  ma- 
chine for  all  who  would  pay,  directly  or  iodircctfy, 
for  its  use. 

Neither  are  regular  travelling  agente  employed 
to  procure  subscriptions  by  persona]  soUcitalion, 
and  who,  for  some  periodicals  gain  a  hundred 
names  by  such  importunity,  where  one  would 
have  voluntarily  offered  his  support,  upon  mere 
knowledge  of  the  existence  and  character  of  rhe 
works.    There  is  nothing  in  the  business  itself  of 
an  agency  to  procure,  in  a  proper  manner,  sub- 
scriptions to  any  publication,  which  is  otherwise 
than  respectable  and  honorable,  or  waniiag  in 
delicacy  and  propriety.    But  so  many  peisoos  to- 
tally deficient  in  these  qualifications,  have  b^o 
employed  by  northern  publishers,  and  they  have 
acted  so  much  more  like  sturdy  beggars,  (to  whom 
the  solicited  subscription  money  would   be^ireo 
as  alms,  and  merely  to  get  rid  of  their  importuni- 
ty,) til  an  like  gentlemen  offering  an  exchanore  of 
equivalent  values,  that  this  kind  of  agency  busi- 
ness has  been  long  stamped  with  disciedit ;  and 
few  persons  who  have  a  proper  degree  0/  seli^ 
respect  will  risk  incurring  the  suspicion  and  odium 
now  attached  to  the  business,  by  seeking  subscrip- 
tions to  any  work,  amongst  strangers.    Hence, 
the  market  is  open  only  to  pubiishera  and  agents 
who  have  no  such  scruples ;  and  accordingly  they 
profit  well  by  the  virtual  monopoly.    For  such  is 
the  indoleDce  of  most  men,  and  their  onwiiJii^ 
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tMSH  t0  rtfuie  What  in  asked ;  (and  etpeeiallf  does 
the  remafk  apply  to  the  people  ^  these  southeni 
states,>  flmt  twemy  ■Qbaeriptiom  ars'  made  to 
publications,  wfateh  are  aelflier  wanted  or  prized, 
because  urgently  begged  Ibr,  fiM)e  to  fece,  where 
one  would  be  gained  withaiic  such  pereonal  so* 
licifatioD* 

Bei^f  debarred,  by  pioper  and  aufioieai  eooii- 
derationsy  from  theat  modes  of  ofatainiog  support 
for,  and  extending  the  circulation  of  the  Farmani' 
lU^ister,  there  rammned  one  other,  whieh  le  aho 
usual,  and  which  seemed  free  Aom  any  olgeeiiofi, 
eave  the  cost  m  money,  or  possible  risk  or  loss,  to 
the  publication.  This  was  to  spread  abroad  gra- 
tuitouflly  specimen  aoroberqi,  and  to  oflfer  induce- 
ments to  subscribenB  themi^ves,  old  and  new,  to 
render  this  good  service,  and  to  accept  the  profits, 
(for  tbeAiseltes  or  for  others,)  of  the  ageMs  and 
the  collectors  whose  employment  for  this  puUica- 
lion  has  been  abandoned.  In  many  cases,  the 
putting  out  some  one  volume  as  a  specimen,  even 
at  a  loss  if  considered  alone,  may  gain  subsequent 
and  profitable  eirculation  to  a  numb4*r  of  volumes. 
AetiDg  upon  this  plan  ef  making  known  (he  wortc 
1o  persons  who  would  not  of  themselves  seek  the 
Tcnowledge,  thousands  of  separate  numbers  have 
been  distributed  gratuitously ;  and  in  pursuance  of 
the  same  s>'steni,  and  trom  the  b^gfnnini;,  and  in 
The  earliest  and  afl  the  publications  of  ronditions, 
Tiew  and  joint  subdcribers  have  been  invited  by 
reduced  term^,  upon  the  expectation  (hat  all  such 
who,  after  trial,  might  approve  the  work,  would 
tKNntvnoe  as  subscriben  at  the  regular  and  neees- 
MiHIy  higher  price  of  Mingle  foibscriptions.  Inde- 
pendently «r  the  private  interest  and  gnin  of  the 
publisher,  it  is  manifesily  a  gain  to  (he  public,  and 
«r  course  to  each  individual  subscriber,  that  the 
«lreulation  o^  the  work,  (if  ii  be  vahiahle,)  should 
1>e  extended  as  far  as  possible,  to  insure  its  stabili- 
ty and  incfease  its  usefulness. 

But  because  the  work  has  been,  in  this  manner, 
«aiid  ibr  these  reasons,  offered  on  certain  conditions 
«t  prices  much  reduced  below  the  regular  and 
usual  rate  of  single  subscripdons,  it  has  been  erro- 
neeusly  and  strangely  inferred  that  the  publioatioB 
could  have  beanafibnied  to  all  paying  sobseribeiv 
fit  the  fewest  named  rate;  and  that  those  who  did 
not  choose  to  avail  of  the  conditions  of  reduction. 
Buffered  the  injustice  and  disadvantage  of  being 
over-charged. 

If  the  means  proposed  and  offered,  had,  before 
the  commencement  of  the  printing  of  vol.  vii, 
induced  a  quadrupled  or  even  trobled  subscription, 
then,  indeed,  the  prioe  might  have  been  reduced, 
and  profitably,  by  one  half  10  all  subscribers,  and 
with  no  other  conditions  than  the  making  the  re- 
duced  payments  all  advanced,  and  all  sure,  and 
thus  relieve  the  publiotttieo  of  the  heavy  ehaiges 
of  eoNeetors'  eommisBieas,  peKaga,  dioDoont  on 
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oncurrent  paper  money,  and  all  (he  numerous 
other  pecuniary  losses  which  are  of  daily  oce*ir- 
rence,  and  enormous  in  their  total  amount.  f^^oK 
a  change  would  t)e  a  most  hRppy  one,  fbr  the  in- 
terest of  the  publisher,  as  well  as  for  that  of  all  his 
paying  subscriben.  It  was  in  the  hope  of  reach- 
ing this  desirable  end  that  the  latter  offers  of  de- 
duction were  made,  and  that  a  still  more  liberal  o^ 
fer  is  now  riskcid.  And  without  succeeding  in 
some  means  of  making  payments  more  prompt 
and  aecure,  the  publication  must  sink — not  for 
want  of  subscribers — but  for  the  entire  dlsreg«(rd 
of  80  many  of  them  of  their  obligations  to  the 
publislier.  Had  no  subscribere^  names  been  strick- 
en from  the  subscription  list,  except  by  their  owA 
proper  order  of  discontinuance,  the  niuuber  would 
have  been  every  year  still  increasing,  and  th.e 
publication  would  have  been  thrice  as  rich  as  it  is, 
ffi  debts  from  its  negligent  patrons,  fiut  the  list 
has  been  diminished  and  would  continue  to  be  di- 
minished under  the  former  system,  by  the  publish- 
er's erasure  of  the  names  of  debtors. 

There  are  circumstances,  not  sufficiently  (if  at 
all)  considered  by  the  public,  which  cause  henvy 
expenses  to  a  magazine  like  this,  which  is  ami 
ought  to  be  taken  by  subscribers  only  in  entire  vo- 
lumes, which  do  not  attend  newspapers.  Subi^crio 
bers  to  the  latter  beirin  and  dinconiinue  at  any 
times;  and  the  publishers  can  expand  or  contract 
their  issues  precisely  to  suit  the  most  fluctuating 
demand.  Not  so  with  this  and  similar  publica- 
tions. With  the  printing  of  the  first  sheet  of  each 
volume,  the)entire  number  of  copies  must  be  fixed; 
and  the  opposito  dangers  are  threatened,  of  print- 
ing too  few,  or  toomany  copies,  fbr  the  subsequent 
demand.  Heavy  tosses  from  both  these  opposite 
causes  have  been  already  sufitained  in  conducting 
this  publication;  and  were  necessarily  incurred,  to 
make  sure  of  supplying  the  actual  demand.  It 
will  be  plain  enough  to  any  who  will  reflect,  that 
to  supply  a  certain  and  previously  known  demand, 
4000  copies  of  a  volume  could  be  afforded  to  be 
printed  at  a  rate.,  of  subscription  price,  which  if 
doubled,  might  be  less  profitable,  for  an  impression 
of  1500  or  3000  copies,  issued  ibr  an  uncertain 
demand. 

Dpan  all  the  grounds  etated  and  referred  to,  it  is 
earnestly  desired  by  the  publisher  that  every  indi- 
vidual subscriber  will  avail  of  the  offer  made  to 
him;  and  thus  bring  to  the  work  directly  a  doubled 
subscription,  and  probably,  indirectly,  twice  as 
many  more. 

Befbre  quittinc  this  sobject  of  petaonal  and  pri- 
vate iaterest,  the  writer  will  use  the  occasion  10  re- 
mark on  another  erroneous  opinion,  which  he  ban 
reason  to  believe  is  prevalent.  This  i^,  thatthifi  pub- 
Kcviion  has  been  very  profitable  to  the  proprietor, 
aod  so  much  so  that  a  hirge  alfetement  froirt  the 
^rrter  price  and  mcome,  wodd  stiH  leave  i»bun- 
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dant  proGt  for  the  capital  invested,  labor  and  ri«k. 
It  if  very  true  that,  if  considered  alone,  and  as  a 
mere  ptibliiiher^e  speculation,  and  not  in  its  bear- 
ing oa  any  other  business  or  capital  of  the  actual 
proprietor,  this  publication  has  been  throughout 
productive  of  good  profits  upon  its  cost.    And 
much  larger  have  these  profits  been  than  the  ear- 
ly expectations  of  the  proprietor,  or  those  of  any 
of  his  friends,  when  he  ficst  proposed,  and  whoa 
he  commenced  the  work.    No  one  with  whom  ha 
consulted  then  expected  any  considerable  profit  to 
be  reaped,  and  nearly  all  predicted  that  loss  would 
be  the  almost  sure  result  of  the  undertaking. 
This  is  certain — that  not  another  individual  in  Vir- 
ginia would  have  incurred  the  actual  and  great 
risk  of  failure,  and  pecuniary  lorn,  by  making  such 
an  attempt.    The  incurring  of  such  risk  should 
not  be  overiooked  in  the  estimate  of  what  profit  is 
justly  due  to  the  adventurer;  but  it  is  not  denied 
that  the  pecuniary  returns  from  the  publication,  if 
considered  alone,  have  amply  compensated  both 
the  risk  and  the  expenses.    If  the  public  pay  a 
sufficient  price  for  the  publication  itself,  the  pub- 
lisher has  no  right  to  count  on  more,  upon  any  other 
account.    He  has  no  claim  on  the  public  for  loss- 
es incurred  thereby  in  other  things.    But  these 
losses  are  not  the  less  important  to  himself;  and 
he  will  presume  here  to  say,  that  if  be  had  attend- 
ed properiy  to  his  private  affairs  and  previous  em- 
ployments, (which  have   been  necessarily  and 
greatly  neglected,)  and  had  never  commenced  the 
business  of  editor  and  publisher,  he  would  have 
made  much  more  profit  and  with  much  less  toil 
and  difficidty.    He  will  never  cease  to  prize  high- 
ly the  honor  of  having  been  the. editor  of  the 
Farmers*  Register— nor  to  value,  beyond  any 
amount  of  private  profit,  the  public  services  which 
that  work  has  been  enabled  by  Its  supporters  and 
contributors  to  perform.    But  so  far  as  money  is 
the  value  iu  question,  the  conducting  of  the  Farm- 
ers'  Register  has  not  brought  enough  profit  to  pay 
for  losses  in  other  business  thereby  neglected,  and 
the  waste  of  other  funds,  caused  by  the  necessary 
change  of  residence  and  of  hiabits,  as  well  as  of 
pursuits. 

RBCUPTt  FOR  TRV  SMTrH   WVmn. 

The  subscriptions  already  made  towards  the 
"  Smith  Fund,"  proposed  at  page  500  of  this  vo- 
lume, amount  to  about  1(1200.  The  editor  will 
acknowledge  in  the  Farmers'  Register  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  the  several  sums  as  received,  and 
for  which  he  will  be  accountable,  until  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  committee. 
Subscribed  and  paid  by 

Ed.  Rurriir,  Petersburg,  Va.  9100 

Gkv.  JoH^  H.  CocK^  Fluvanna,  Va.       76 
TiMiM^tS.  PuLMASTs,  Chesterfield,  Ta.  100 


Rkv.  Sidscy  WxLLKa,  HsliiaXjN.C.  lOO 
William  J.  Duput,  Petersboig,  Fa.     3D 

Committee  to  manage  the  Fund. 
Kdmcud  RurpiN 
JoHK  H.  Cocke 
Thomas  H.  Pubaiaitb. 

The  fund,  to  the  extent  received,  viH  be  di- 
posed  of,  without  much  more  ddsy;  and  ibenfore 
those  who  may  design  to  aid  the  ot^oe de- 
sired to  aet  speedily.  All  cooiributioaigoithe 
placed  in  chaige  of  Edmoad  RuillD,  Petenliitrg, 
Vifginia. 

LBGiai^ATIVB  AID  TO  AGElCULTriL 

No.  3. 
j/grieuUwnd  periodiodB  ssJadknlloob. 

According  to  the  test  which  wasadifitediaibe 
first  of  these  numbers,  which  merges  all  the  pro- 
per governmental  action  for  aid  of  a^oltare,iot» 
the  providing  and  conveying  of  imffuciioD,  iheR 
can  be  few  better  modes  than  tbecauaogth 
publication  and  general  ditfmioo  of  cheap  ftoob 
and  papers  on  agricuhure.  Iiifiiotdeijrna/i>eR 
to  argue  in  support  of  the  value  flrf"/adiiBgjio  on 
practical  cultivators— nor  to  dcfcid  what  \aat 
temptuously  eaJled  "  book-ftiming/'  Theobw- 
vations  which  will  follow  are  o&red  on  the  n;^ 
position  that  the  value  of  the  knowledge  o/  ^ 
culture  to  be  derived  from  boob, and  tbeupprow- 
ment  to  be  achieved  by  the  aid  of  the  prw,w 
fully  acknowledged  by  all.  ThequeefioniiiDereJ 
as  to  the  cost  at  which  such  admta^nwf « 
conferred;  and  in  this  respect  ofcl»p«S|W» 
mode  of  governmental  action  will  ^  '**P** 
rison  with  any  other.  .  .... 

Most  of  the  agricultural  reading  fum^M  " 
this  country  is  by  periodical  mswi^^^^ 
papers ;  and  this  is  decidedly  the  fi^f^ 
and  cheapest,  and  altogether  the  keitnode tf« 
small  proportion  of  the  a^ricuiwral  corawaj 
who  have  enough  of  the  desire  to  bethwi*™- 
ed,  to  pav  even  ao  small  a  price  /or  the  ^ 
Bu!,  in  Virginia  and  ihe  sooth,  thmdtami'f 
limited,  that  probably  not  three  w*"«*  ■? 
hundred  landholders,  cither  enjoy  «  havetoww 
to  appreciate  this  advaotafle.  '"  u  !I!aS 
states,  the  more  general  dctnand  has  rm^ 
printing  much  cheaper  than  in  ^^'^^'^Z. 
consequent  greater  cheapneai  ^^^fF^^^^Li 
pers  serves  to  induce  a  greater  number loo^ 
to  read.  But  here,  there  exist-  »^,«^K 
spirit  to  cause  a  large  demand,  and  ^jJJ'r^^u 
demand,  no  periodical  publication  ^^rLj^ 
less  than  doijble  the  price  •^b^,y^^,elif. 
under  opposite  circumstancea.  '  i^^liert 
emment  could  beneficially  aid  in  f^^.^^ 
the  desirable  results  of  a  very  cheap  and  «ry» 
dant  supply  and  wide  diffusior)  of  sucn  w  jj 
there  would  be  few  more  eSfoent  jo^ 
spreading  the  knowledge  and  ^^«^^^^^Ziff» 
provemcni  of  agriculture.  A  J^J^t 
against  loss  for  a  year  or  two,  ^^P^^T7^ 
to  induce  a  publisher  to  »»««"  r'^tsoatf 
lowert  price :  and  when  the  laiiee  »*;^*^ 
taken  up  by  subscribefs  and  tt^i^"'  "*  "^ 
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ni^bt  be  aafely  left  to  its  own  lapport.  There 
might,  however,  be  difficulties  in  adopting  mea- 
sures tor  such  a  scheme  :  and  there  is  an  obvious 
difficulty  in  discussing  them  in  this  place.  This 
branch  of  the  subject  will  therefore  be  dismissed 
from  further  notice. 

But  there  is  another  mode  by  which  the  state 
nofght  well  and  easily  interpose,  by  spreading 
abroad  agricultural  and  other  useful  publication^ 
to  ffreat  extent,  and  with  the  most  sure  operation, 
and  yet  save  money  to  the  treasury,  or  to  the  fund 
for  education,  by  tne  measure,  instead  of  paying 
more  for  the  benefit  so  derived. 

For  a  long  time  there  has  been  paid  from  the 
Literary  Fund,  for  the  expense  of  tuition  in  the 
primary  schools,  (45,000  annually.  More  re- 
cently, the  annual  appropriation  for  this  object  has 
been  raised  to  (70,000,  which  sum  is  pledged  to 
be  continued.  The  school  commissioners  are  li- 
mited to  an  expenditure  of  five  per  cent  of  the 
whole  appropriation,  for  the  purchase  of  books  fbr 
the  pupils,  which  is  (8500  a  year ;  and,  from  that 
Nroitarion  having;  been  fbund  necessary,  it  is  fair 
to  presume  that  the  whole  of  the  five  per  cent,  has 
been,  and  will  be,  generally  so  expended.  Now 
the  books  bought  for  this  purpose  are,  of  neces- 
sity, of  the  same  kinds  of  northern  publicniions 
which  are  used  to  supply  all  the  other  schools  of 
Virginin— proceeding  from  the  fertile  sources 
which  every  year  send  forth  new  ediiions,  (or  at 
least  new  title  pages  so  marked,)  and  fbr  which 
perpetual  changes,  as  well  as  for  the  distinct 
works,  every  parent  is  taxed  so  heavily  and  inces- 
santly during  the  time  of  the  tuition  of  each  of  his 
children.  These  books  must  ntno  be  bought  hy 
the  school  comini^sioneiv  at  retail  prices;  and 
these  prices,  as  will  be  aAerwards  shown,  are  at 
the  least  four  times  as  high  as  the  like  or  better 
selected  works  could  be  printed  and  sold  fbr  in 
Virginia.  This  last  assertion,  will,  at  first,  appear 
incredible ;  nevertheless,  its  truth  shall  be  clearly 
established. 

Of  the  88500  of  the  Literarv  Fund  thus  ex- 
pended annually,  one  half  may  ne  supposed  to  be 
for  books  designed  for  pupils  to  learn  to  read. 
For  this,  the  main  object  in  view,  they  serve  as 
well  as  any  would.  But  the  subject  matter  con- 
tained is  generally  useless,  and  in  some  cases 
hurtful;  fbr  this  is  one  of  the  channels  through 
which  northern  abolitionists  have  distributed  their 
false  doctrines,  and  endeavored  to  impress  them 
upon  the  tender  feelings  and  weak  minds  of  young 
children.  But  put  aside  this  ground  of  objection, 
and  let  it  be  supposed  that  ik>  more  evil  than  good 
matter  of  instruction  is  conveyed  by  these  books, 
and  that,  in  these  respects,  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
account  stand  balanced ;  still,  their  only  good 
purpose,  that  of  enabling  the  pupil  to  learn  to 
rend,  could  as  well  be  effected  through  other  books 
which  would  also  convey  useful  information,  and 
instruction.  For. example,  suppose  that  all  the 
reading  books  used  fbr  the  younger  pupils  in  the 
primary  schools,  were  on  subjects  of  practical  ag- 
riculture, the  mechanic  arts,  and  things  useful  in 
domestic  economy.  The  subjects  read  and  stu- 
died in  books  during  childhood  and  youth  make 
the  roost  lasting  impressions;  and  while  the  boy 
was  learning  to  read  as  well  as  by  any  other 
means,  he  would  also  be  storing  up  infbrmntion 
which  would  be  of  vBliie  to  him  throughout  his 
fatofe  Idb  and  labors,  and  which  might  otherwise 


never  come  within  his  reach.  But  this  would  not 
be  all.  The  attendance  and  devotion  to  study  of 
the  pupils  who  are  sent  to  schools  at  the  expense  of 
the  state  are,  unfortunately,  ^ery  siiffht,  and  the 
services  very  irregular  and  short.  Their  books 
cease  to  be  school'- books  as  foon  as  the  owner 
leaves  school;  and  this  probably  happens  in  every 
case  on  the  average,  after  one  vear^s  tuition.  At 
j^sent,  the  books  are  then  useless;  but  hfi  the  sup- 
posed case,  thev  would  continue  to  be  useful,  in 
whoeever  hands  the]|r  might  fall.  Even  when 
carried  home  by  a  diligent  and  continuing  pupi^ 
the  contents  mieht  attract  the  curiosity,  and  serve 
to  instract  the  father,  as  well  as  the  son.  In  thta 
manner,  the  waste  and  loss  of  the  books  so  fur- 
nished by  the  state,  (and  such  waste  and  loss  must 
always  be  great  under  the  very  bad  existing  school 
system,)  would  conduce  much  more  to  the  general 
gt>od,  than  the  direct  and  designed  uses,  as  mere 
school  books,  have  ever  done.  If  onlv  half  of  the 
appropriation,  ort  1750, were  expendea  in  the  kinda 
of  books  recommended,  small  as  that  amount  is, 
it  would  be  as  the  distribution  of  widely  but  regu- 
lariy  dispersed  seed,  which  would  produce  a  future 
growth  of  knowledge,  (which  is  both  power  and 
wealth,)  exceeding  in  value  a  thousand  fold,  all 
the  cost  of  the  sowing.  Even  the  amount  of  agri- 
cultural reading  which  this  small  annual  expendi- 
ture would  pay  fbr,  when  fully  used  and  well  stu- 
died, (which  this  mode  of  distribution  would  in- 
sult,) could  not  f.iil  to  cause  a  great  increase  in 
the  spreading  of  agricultural  knowledge.  But 
this  gain  will  be  the  more  highly  appreciated, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  whole  oV  this  new 
supply  of  instruction,  would  be  furnished  to  a  clasa 
of  rultivators  who  otherwise  would  read  nothinj^ 
on  the  subject.  In  this  manner,  to  create  and 
diffuse  a  new  desire  for  such  reading  would  be  an- 
other important  operation  of  the  plan  ;  fbr  when 
an  interest  was  once  feh,  and  an  appetite  fbr  infoP- 
roation  excited  in  such  readers,  they  would,  at  their 
own  cost,  continue  to  seek  and  to  profit  hy  the  in- 
struction which  is  to  be  ghined  from  similar 
sources,  and  at  so  cheap  a  rate. 

So  much  fbr  the  worth  of  the  results  ofthli 
humble  plan  ;  now  fbr  its  expense  and  its  econo- 
my, considered  merely  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view. 

Because  books  printed  in  the  sorihem  statee, 
especially  school-books,  almost  exclusively  supply 
the  demand  of  Virginia,  and  because  the  few 
books  which  aro  pnnted  in  this  state  are  usually 
higher  priced,  and  yet  yield  but  little  (if  any) 
profit  to  the  publisher,  it  is  therefore,  and  geneitd- 
\y  inferred  and  admitted  that  books  cannot  be  here 
printed  and  furnished  with  fair  profits,  as  cheaply 
as  is  now  done  by  northern  publishers.  This  ia 
very  far  from  being  true.  The  only  reason  why 
books  are  rrat  printed  in  Virginia,  at  lower  prices 
than  those  oC  the  like  kinds  sent  here  fK>m  the 
north,  is  because  there  is  not  sufficient  sale  to  pay 
fbr  the  enterprise,  whether  at  the  lowest  or  the 
hiffbesi  prices.  The  principal  publishing  bodk- 
seUers  of  the  north  possess  a  virtual  monopoly  of 
all  the  southern  market^a  monopoly,  which, 
though  created  by  circumstances,  and  not  by  law^ 
is  much  more  operative,  and  will  bemorediffieult 
to  break  down,  than  any  made  by  legal  enact- 
ments and  designed  govemroental  poHry.  The 
manner  in  which  this  monopoly  infixed  and  ope- 
Mtes  upon  the  ronsumers,  has  been  atreaiiy  treat- 
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«d  oTin  a  fi>nn«r  part  of  thi«  journal,  (at  pM^  963. 
Vol.  VIO  to  which  the  reader  it  raferred.  It  will 
ba  enough  here  to  show,  and  that  wUI  be  done 
clearly,  that  if  eufficient  demand  of  purchaeere 
avtat<*d,  eueh  ae  the  northern  publiiiheri  for  souih' 
•am  eupply  now  enjoy,  that  pnntiniE,  and  the  man- 
ulhpiuie  ol  books,  ran  be  executpd  eo  cheaply 
i^re.  a«  to  fiimish  like  work  at  pricet  far  below 
thoee  DOW  paid  Coc  the  present  ana  ueual  suppUei^ 
and  ibr  which  bundreda  of  thouennds  of  dollar^ 
we  every  year  paid  from  the  eouth  to  the  nortbem 
publiehert, 

ft  if  not  necetaary  to  latigue  the  reader  with 


explanatory  deiaila  <A  the  busineti  of  printinf .  to 
•btain  hie  eonviction,  and  ready  adnwBion,  that 
the  eoat  ai  printing  books  will  be  dininiahed,  and 
in  a  greatly  increaeed  ratio,  aoconding  to  the  ex- 
tant of  the  impreaeioiu  or  number  of  copies  print- 
ed lor  each  edition.  The  ^(  composition,"  or  ar- 
nwfement  of  the  types,  and  putang  them  in  pro- 
per manner  on  the  press,  in  a  small  edition, 
or  number  of  copiea,  forma  the  tar  greater  part  ol' 
the  whole  cost.  But  that  element  of  cost  is  pre- 
eiaely  the  same  for  an  impression  of  300,  or  for 
30,000  copies  of  the  work.  Therelbre.  the  item 
which  makes  the  principal  pan  of  the  expense  of 
each  copy  of  a  small  edition,  sinks  to  the  least, 
and  to  almost  nothing,  in  one  of  a  very  large  edl- 
tioB.  Thus,  a  volume,  for  which  the  mere  print insr 
woiiid  cost  00  cents,  if  one  of  an  edition  of  500 
flopieai  would  be  as  well  paid  for  at  6  cents,  if 
SOUOOO  had  been  contracted  (or. 

For  the  purpooe  of  making  these  statements 
flBora  clear  to  the  readers  who  may  be  well  inclin- 
ed to  aid  in  correcting  the  existing  evil-^and  also 
the  more  open  to  correction  to  any  others  who 
may  be  disposed  to  question  or  denv  the  i^esults — 
some  particular  entimaies  have  been  ohtained 
from  a  printer  of  iho  best  quail fksat ions,  so  as  to 
ahow  at  how  much  lower  prices  the  cheapest  of 
eorthara  books  might  be  printed  here,  providec' 
there  existed  a  certain  demand  ibr  editions  ol* 
16,000  copies. 

One  of  the  ordinaiT  reading  books  now  in  com* 
l^an  nsa  in  the  Engnsh  schools  of  Virginia,  was 
takeoi  at  hasardt  (or  the  purpose  o€  estimate.  It 
ii  the  '  ficleetic  Reader'  of  32i  pagea.  It  Is  plain 
print,  (without  illustrations  or  engravings ;)  an%  . 
Ml  plain  btndiog,  it  sells  in  our  bookstores,  at  retail, 
at  ^1  the  copy.  This  particular  description  of  so 
^mknportant  a  book  is  deemed  necessary,  because, 
eoeaidiiig  to  usage,  it  will  scarcely  remain  in  ex- 
istence a  year  hence.  It  will  by  that  time  have 
peribffmed  its  intended  office,  of  being  9oid  to 
eupply  every  school  whose  accommodating  teach- 
er will  require  its  purohase ;  and  it  will  then  be 
euperaftded  by  a  newer  edition,  or  some  other  com- 
pilation of  like  purpose  and  value,  and  oi'like 
Uaasteat  reign.  We  apeak  not  of  its  contents, 
wkioh  probably,  like  its  price,  are  about  a  Hiir 
everaga  of  the  general  supply.  Of  this  work,  to 
^  printed  as  well  and  on  as  good  paper,  a  printer 
in*  Virginia,  could  furnish  in  sheets  an  edition  of 
10,000,  Ibr  41527,  which  is  less  than  half  a  mill 
^r  page,  or  per  copy,  about  -       15  oents. 

Add  (or  biediag,  suppose       -       -       12 
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Diftneoa  par  copy  73  oents. 


Jlyother  still  moie  striking  oompeiisoe  wiO  ks 
oftied  with  other  aortfaein  pubHcetions  which  ei« 
uojversaliy  known,  and  whipb  ba\*e  been  geaerai- 
ly  supposed  to  be  sold  at  a  loss  by  tjie  leligioiM 
and  benevolent  insiiiution  which  iumishes  iheo^ 
and  to  have  reached  the  ne  plu$  ulfrs  of  cheap- 
ness.   These  are  ihe  religioua  tracts  puhliabed  by 
(he  American  Tract  Society,  in    Philaddlpbia. 
The   standing  price  oJ'  these    publicatioos,  in 
pamphlet  form,  iu  small  quantities,  ia  1  oeai  fix  10 
pages  J  and  by  large  quaotities,  1  eeat  iiw  la 
padres.    Similar  work  can  be  ezecmed  in  ediuoas 
of  10,000  copies,  under  aJI  the  pieseat  Asadvao- 
tages  of  the  printing  busiocsa  in  Yiigtaia,  and 
would  afford  ample  profit  to  the  printer,  at  ihesnfl 
lower  price  of  1  cent  Ibr  every  20  pages.    Wbea 
it  is  considered  that  the  heretofore  baulsd  and  aa- 
certain  damand  Ibr  printing  in  the  aouih  ncccssa 
rily  makes  the  labor  moreeoatly  le  the  eadefiaksi^ 
and  the  best  services  and  talent  mote  difficuJi  to 
be  obtained*-and  that  arith  enough  enfaageowai 
of  business,  the  expenses  of  printing  coaid  be  as 
much  reduced  as  they  aliendy  hnve  been  in  the 
northern  cities — the  foregoing  cons  parison  of  prices 
will  be  still  more  remarkable.     Tht  estiaaie  of 
expense  and  of  pri  e,  here,  is  made  ai  the  neces- 
sarily higher  rates  heretofore  and  osuaJiy  chaiged 
for  book- work  in  Virginia,  executed  by  aaa0  hm- 
presses ;  and  the  northern  editiona,aad  pertic«il»- 
iv  those  of  the  American  Tract  Sociefy,  aie  pr^ 
duced  at  less  cost  by  one  third,  by  meane  efchesp- 
er  materials  and  better  and  cheaper  worioneii, 
large  pre»seB,  worked  by  steam  or  b^  horse-pov- 
er,  stereotype  plates,  and  editions  which  aosMiiBies 
extend  to  100,000  copies,  or  more.     A  priaier  ia 
Virsinia,  after  acquiring  these    addiiisosl  sad 
great  facilities,  (which  cenainly  wiO  ibfkrar  si^ 
fieient  increased  demand  for  his  producis,)  could, 
in  proponion,  still  more  reduce  hts  prices^  wixboet 
lessening  his  profits.    Bur  at  preseaf,  and  asder 
all  the  existing  disadvantagea  caused  by  the  pecu- 
liar existing  circumstances,  a  printer  ia  Vngiaia 
could  make  greater  profits  than  any  of  hk  bieih- 
ren  here  have  ever  done,  by  printing  and  wdBs^ 
works  in  the  form  and  manner  of  tbe  pubheatMSi 
of  the  American  Tract  Society,  at  prices  lowwtte 
these  are  sold  ibr.    Thus  will  tippemr,  (wbaifcv 
pemons  who  have  subaoibed  to  aid  thss  gmlWs- 
nevolent  and  excellent  plan  woulidiiavB  se^pect- 
ed,)  that  the  works  of  this  society  are,  «r  m^ 
to  be,  very  profitable  to  the  pubiiahei%  ^wcttm 
beneficalto  tbe  consumersL 

From  these  general  statementa,  (te  whick  as 
contradiction  is  leared,  and  of  which  tbe  truth  tm 
be  tested  by  reference  to  any  intelligent  fwiater,) 
it  will  sufficiently  appear,  that  nothio^g  hex  snfi- 
ent  demand  is  required  to  make  the  trads  of  nw- 
nufacturiug  books  in  Virginia  highly  pta&aUe. 
But  it  is  impossible,  in  the  present  atata  of  tiuDgs, 
for  any  individual  to  break  tbnaigh  the  existii^ 
monopoly  possessed  by  northern  publisbeis^  er 
even  to  venture  to  compete  with  then.  Sffif?|Hna 
one  were  so  bold  and  imprudent  «s  to  incar  tbii 
risk,  and  were  to  publish  some  good  school-book, 
which  if  the  kind  for  which  there  wooM  be  tha 
best  chance  for  selling.  If  he  printaasmali  ediiio% 
the  price  must  necessarily  be  higher  than  the  prices 
of  those  already  in  possession  of  the  OMrkei;  and  of 
coarse  his  work  could  not  come  into  compstiiisei. 
If  he  issued  a  very  laige  aditjon,  and  with  the 
view  of  being  eoahled  to  saU  at  a  lower  pm 
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than  My  otlieri  itil,  for  vdaoc  of  aU  the  mtmnfo^ 
tnenli  and  maaiMi  to  k»nf  8tMl  •Tstemaiieally  Med 
hy  othem,  he  eooM  not  bv  Doaribility  sell  as  many 
eo|«e0  as  would  pay  half  tlie  cost.  These  truths 
are  so  welt  known  to  all  eoonected  with  the  trade, 
that  it  is  very  rarely,  and  under  sone  verv  pecu- 
liar eiffeuRistaoces,  that  any  printer  in  Virginia 
will  dare  to  publish  a  beofc  wr  sale ;  and  even 
every  sou i hem  author,  to  get  his  work  belbre  the 
public,  either  for  his  honor  or  his  prdfit,  must,  of 
necessity,  submit  to  have  it  issued,  and  introduced 
to  his  own  state,  by  a  northern  publisher,  even 
though  he  could  have  the  printing  done  as  chenply^ 
and  more  lahhrolly,  at  home. 

It  may  be  fonsJdered  that  the  means  of  remedy 
proposed  for  this  evil  eendition  of  things,  are  very 
foeble,  and  weald  be  but  slightly  operative.  This 
is  admitted  ;  but  nevertheless,  aa  an  auxUiaiy  or 
even  eingin  Means  of  diffasf ag  agricattund  know- 
ledge, the  measure  woukl  be  aa  important  ns  tta 
ax^cisewouM  be  cheap,  fiuppase  the  exercise 
of*  governmental  enooaragement  and  economy 
imi^,  was  limited  to  the  expenditure  of  the  re- 
gular anmml  eoat  of  books,  of  (SMO,  which 
might  aerve  to  supply  enoagh  agrieohural  reading 
books  to  all  the  primary  seheois  for  four  yearn 
use,  and  f  supposing  books  for  reading  to  be  one- 
half  of  all  furnished,)  this  wookl  save  to  the  fund 
just  half  that  amount,  or  S1760.  80  much  of  the 
efleet,  the  saving  of  expensa,  it  is  presumed 
would  not  be  objected  to  1^  the  most  frugal  and 
apanng,  or  most  fastidious  of  legislators.  Sup* 
pose  for  greater  cheapnere,  the  agriculturel  trncls 
to  be  issued  in  the  usual  form  of  the  religious 
tracts,  or  as  neat  and  well  covered  pamphlets,  and 
at  the  ample  priee  of  half  a  mill  per  page,  and 
$3500  would  pay  for  10,000  copies  of  as  many 
works  as  would  amount  to  500  pages  altogether; 
or  any  one  book  of  )00  pages  would  cost  only  five 
eenta  the  eopy«  This  woukl  be  for  one,  and  so 
vtttsril «  matter,  a  great  saving  to  the  education 
fund,  and  to  agriculture  a  great  benefit,  in  the 
srider  diffusion  of  so  much  insOructfon. 

Further :  if  the  books  to  be  thus  republiilied  by 
order  of  the  otatse,  were  judickiusiy  selected  by  a 
competent  tribunal,  (whbh  of  course  ought  to  be 
done,)  and  were  assoltaWe  for  the  use  of  schools 
as  any  others,  their  great  cheapness  and  high 
character  woukl  insure  their  being  received  into 
all  schools  of  the  state,  if  not  of  other  southern 
states.  And  for  the  chance  of  meeting  this  ad- 
ditional aopply,  the  pubKsher  oouM  affonl  to  issue 
many  thousands  or  copies  more  than  the  state 
liad  contreded  for.  Thus  the  joint  bonelitfi  of 
aprending  agricultnral  iastnietion,  the  guartling 
against  unnecessary  expense  on  the  part  of  thou- 
•ends  of  private  individnab,  and  the  building  up 
a  profitaMe  manufaeturc^  and  both  a  home  and 
export trada,  wouM  aU  be  aided,  by  the  same  meo- 
•uffOi  and  mere  and  more  with  the  eontinuanoe  of 
the  system.  View*  of  ccoimiiy  and  profit  would 
ajjonesoon  make  manifest  the  advantage  of  ex- 
iresdiag  such  a  mode  of  ptlbUcation  to  tlie  best  of 
otherikinds  of  books  needed  in  schools ;  and  even 
if  puUicapirit  did  not  forward  the  result,  private 
intorast  and  economy  woukl  aoon  cause  these 
(teap  and  standard  books  to  be  sought  for,  and 
used  in  every  southern  school.    Putting  aside  (he  t  ther. 


highly  import  ant  and  valiiable  to  the  manufaetur- 
ingand  trading  interests  of  the  state.  In  very 
large  editfons,  the  mere  cost  of  the  blank  paper 
becomes  the  greater  part  of  (he  whole  expense  ; 
and,  therefore,  if  the  gross  amount  of  ft  100,000 
should  uhimately  be  so  received  by  the  publishem 
of  cheap  books,  more  than  850,000  of  that 
amount  would  be  paid  to  our  pa|)er  manufactories. 
This  ki  also  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  to 
the  m^mtifacturing  and  commercial  interests  of 
Virginia ;  and  well  worth  the  corisideration  and 
care  of  the  legislature,  even  if  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation and  of  agriculture  nre  altogether  disre-* 
garded. 


Important  considaretfons  of  aiding  the  dif- 
ffaakm  of  knowledge,  and  espeeialty  or  agricul- 
tural taovlodgey  this  aatieipated  reault  wouM  be 


■XTBAOTS  FROM  THB  AUDRIMB  TO  TRB  AO-» 
KICULTURAL      SOCIETT      OF      FRBDER1CK8- 
Bt7RO,  OR  ITS  21ST  ARHIVRRaARY. 

By  Jamu  M*  Gmmett,  Pfesiient 


Another  experiment  was  with  the  Irish  potato, 
by  drawing  the  shoots  from  the  whole  tubers  when 
they  were  about  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  set- 
ting them  as  is  now  generally  done  in^the  Care^ 
linas,  with  the  sweet  potato.  The  drought  and 
heat  again  prevented  me  from  ascertaining  more 
than  the  following  facts :  that  the  shoots  or  sprouts 
wilt  grow  with  as  much  certainty  as  cabbage 
plants — will  produce  quite  as  much  (at  least  they 
did  so  in  this  trial,)  aa  the  whole  roots ;  and  that 
the  preciice  will  save  both  some  seed  and  labor  | 
for  the  shoots  can  be  drawn  and  set  somewhat; 
sooner  than  the  whole  potatoes  can  be  cut  into 
small  pieces,  dropt  and  covered.  In  regard  to  this 
crop  it  is  worth  mentioning,  that  it  fhiled  in  every 
part  of  the  state  from  which  1  have  received  imy 
accounts,  except  in  two  eases  In  my  own  neigh- 
borhood. In  both  these,  after  the  ground  was 
well  prepared,  the  potatoes  were  deeply  covered 
with  straw  or  leaves,  and  \eti  undisturbed  until 
they  were  dug.  Both  produced,  as  1  have  beea 
assured,  quite  as]  well  as  usual,  and  the  fact,  1 
think,  proves  conclusively,  that  this  method  is  bests 
at  least  to  the  extent  to  which  our  own  farms  will 
fomish  straw  and  leaves  enou^  to  cover  the  po- 
tatoes, suAce  the  mere  labor  of  collecting  and  co- 
vering will  not  exceed,  if  indeed  it  will  equal,  that 
of  the  culture  usually  given  in  ai^  of  the  other 
methods.  The  covering  plan  saves  all  work,  but 
the  first,  at  the  same  time  that  it  manures  the 
land,  and  secures  that  degree  of  moisture  without 
which  no  cultivated  crop  can  long  withstand  the 
effects  of  those  frequent  and  excessive  droughto 
to  which  our  climate  has  been  suHect  fbr  several 
jrears  past.  Oar  sufferings  from  this  agricultural 
scourge,  especially  during  the  past  season,  have 
thoroughly  convinced  me  of  the  fbllowing  fuots : 
that  guinea-grass,  juceme  and  orchard-gm^s,  (ao 
in  the  order  named,)  resist  drought  better  than 
any  others  yet  known  to  me ;  and  that  the  single 
coulter,  freely  used,  during  the  eariy  growth  of 
corn,  is  worth  all  other  implements  in  present  use, 
put  together^  for  protecting  it  agaiiwt  the  deatroc«- 
tive  influence  of  long  continued  diy  and  hot  wea- 


The  experiment  fh>m  which  I  expected  most 
advantase  was  made  with  six  varieties  of  white- 
com—all  said  by  their  respective  admirers  to  4w 
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«<lh6  bent  in  the  world ;"  and  one  variety  of  the 

Kllovr  kind  called  '*  Botton,"  whieh  Memi  to 
ve  borne  off  the  palm  of  eiiperior  excellence 
**  down  ea*t,"  and  at  Ar  couth  as  New  York. 
All  I  he  kinds  were  planted  alongstde  of  each  other, 
on  the  lOih  ot*  last  April,  and  as  well  as  I  could 

i'u<||(n,  in  similar  soil  of  ec^ual  lertility.  Although 
;  knew  they  would  mix  from  such  pivximity,  and 
of  course  thai  the  least  productive  would  derive 
some  hem^lit  I'rom  that  which  was  most  so ;  yet  I 
did  not  believe  it  would  be  so  great,  in  one  trial,  as 
entirely  or  very  nearly  to  equalise  their  'products, 
or  prevent  a  satislaciory  development  of  their 
characteristic  differences,  fiut  here  again  the 
excessive  drought  and  heat  disappointed  roe.  All 
suffered  so  much  that  no  conclusive  comparison 
could  he  made  in  regard  to  more  than  one  or  two 
of  their  peculiar  aualiiies.  The  Dutton  com 
showed  tassels  and  shoots  on  the  20ih  of  June 
and  silks  on  the  29ih.  None  of  it  grew  more 
than  lour  or  Ave  feet  high,  and  gave  so  little  pro- 
mise lor  a  general  crop  that  all  of  it  was  used  at 
our  table.  This  single  trial,  I  acknowledge,  is 
ineuflicient  to  justify  an  unqualified  condemna- 
tion ;  but  so  far  as  it  |ro««t  it  authorises  the  con- 
clusion, that  it  will  be  liir  leas  productive  incur  cli- 
mate than  any  of  the  lar|fe  varieties  yet  cultiva- 
ted amooff  us.  It  is  certainly  what  we  southerners 
call  a  '^dyraif  com,'' — none  of  which  kinds,  al- 
though numerous,  have  ever  yet  proved  very  pro- 
lific, aiMi  are  not  cultivated,  except  for  enriy  use  in 
4he  unripe  stite.  The  golden  Sioux,  first  intro- 
duced amonff  us  by  Mr.  Skinner,  the  editor  of  the 
American  b  armer,  has  hen^tolbre  proved  the  tar- 
Ue$U  But  the  Dutton,  for  aught  I  know,  may 
havte  a  better  claim  to  preference,  and  therefore  1 
will  say  nothing  to  impede  a  fuller  and  fairer  trial 
•I*  a  com  with  such  high  pretensions— only  adding 
the  cautioiii  not  to  try  it  on  a  larjare  scale. 

As  to  the  white  varieiiee  tried  in  my  experiment, 
a  lew  tassels  were  seen,  on  the  9th  of  July,  upon 
what  1  shall  call  the  Carmichael  com,  that  belnir 
the  name  of  a  gentleman  in  Queen  Ann's  county, 
Maryland,  who  sent  it  to  me,  and  who  is  the  same 
that  first  brought  into  notice  the  twin-corn,  which 
1  have  cultivated  for  three  or  four  years,  in  pre- 
Ihrence  to  any  other  I  know.  This  kind  also  be- 
gan to  tassel  and  shoot  on  the  same  day — ^the 
other  four  varieties  not  until  seven  or  eiffht  days 
later,  and  then  so neari^r  toother  that  Idid  not 
mark  the  diflereoce  in  time,  it  being  too  small  to 
be  worth  nolicioiH;.  Of  these  last  four,  it  i*  proper, 
by  way  of  caution,  to  mention,  that  the  Baden 
com  was  one.  It  is  the  kind  so  widely  disfrihaied 
last  spring  by  members  of  Conffreas,  under  the 
one  name  of  "  Badenj"  although  in  the  parcel 
sent  to  me,  1  counted  four  distinct  varieties,  show- 
ing that  little  or  no  care  had  been  taken  in  sheet- 
ing the  kind  so.  called,  although  all  perhaps  had 
been  sold,  in  the  first  instance,  under  that  name, 
and  at  a  higher  price  than  common.  I  know  well 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  any  variety  pure,  for  no 
gmin  mixes  so  readily  nor  at  so  great  a  distance 
as  com,  but  1  abio  know  that  it  may  he  done,  as  I 
have  seen  several  instances  of  it,  and  the  Dutton 
corn  is  one,  for  out  of  a  quart  of  seed  i*ent  to  me  I 
did  not  find  a  single  gram  of  a  different  kind* 

I  made  no  attempt  to  ascertain,  as  I  bad  Hr^i 
intemled,  the  relative  productiveness  of  the  difler- 
eot  kinds  used  in  my  ex|>erimenr— the  drought 
having  rendered  it  impracticable,  as  it  did  every 


other  fair  eomparieoa  I  wiahed  to  make  of  their 
other  qualities.    In  regard  to  the  Dottoa  com,  I 
was  satisfied  from  this  trial,  as  well  as  by  several 
others  reported  to  me  last  year,  that  it  never  pro- 
bably can  become  a  general  crop  in  Viqpnia.  To 
judge  however,  from  appearance,  it   is  heavier 
than  any  of  our  white  corns,  except  the  Madeira, 
so  called  from  the  circumstance  of  tis  being  culti- 
vated many  years aso,  chiefly  lor  the  Madeim  mar* 
ket.    Why  the  culture  is  not  continued,  I  cannot 
imagine,  as  it  is  a  variety  whk^  is  boib  very  early 
and  very  productive,  at  the  sane  time  thai  it  bean 
thicker  planting  than  our  common  kinds.    But 
since  com  is  the  chief  staple  in  the  greater  portion 
of  Virginia,  Hu  gnatt$i  produnper  ocreim  evi- 
dently the  principal,  although  not  the  only  thing 
to  be  diligently  sought  afVer  and  aacertaijied,  for 
the  moat  productive  wiH  aliraya  be  found  the  most 
profitable.    Thai  this  variety  will  be  known  in  tbe 
course  of  a  fow  yeara,  I  think  there  is  eveiy  rea- 
son to  hope,  from  the  numerous  trials  now  making 
to  determine  this  point ;  and  that  it  will  be  found 
among  the  white  kinds,  I  have  no  doubt.    AU  of 
these  are  early  enouffh  for  the  tMe-water  poitions 
of  the  state,  which  is  the  eora  rsgion ;  atnd  most 
of  those  that  I  have  notk^  are  aiore  productive 
than  any  yellow  variety  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge.    Those  kinds  have  never,  I  believtj 
sold  more   than  ten   per  cent  higher  than  the 
whites,  and  thai  only  in  the  oonhtm  and  eaetcm 
markets,  whilst  the  beat  of  the  falter  kinda  will  be 
fbtind,  unless  I  am  irreatly  deceived,  to  exoeed  the 
yellow  in  productiveness,  more  than  twenty  per 
cent. ;  and  in  toBU,  OC  aoothera  palates  were  to 
be  the  standard,)  double  or  treble  that  amoonL 
Suffer  me  here,  to  sive  a  word  or  two  of  caoiton 
to  buyers,  against  those  who  daim  to  be  the  hicky 
discoverers  of  the  best  kinds  of  com.    If  Iftsy  adk 
some  two  or  three  hundred  per  ceot.  BMte  than 
the  general  price  of  our  common  varieties,  ttia 
purchasers  may  be  perfectly  sure — either  that  they 
are  humbuggei],  or  that  tbe  aeller  is  one  of  those 
Shylock  fellows  who  would  see  yoo  and  youis 
starve  to  death,  without  the  least  compooeiioa, 
if  he  could  only  make  money  by.  it,  aikl  escape  be- 
ing tried  lor  murder.        •         •        •        •       • 

( Ih  b€  eontifmei,) 


MOHTHLT 


ForttM 
COMMBBOIAI.  ■ 


Kponv. 


The  business  of  the  past  year  has  lennhiaied 
much  more  satisfactorily  than  that  of  its  prede- 
cesM>r. 

The  conmercial  operations  in  Vii^gmia  have 
been  peculiariy  fbrtttnate.  Shipments  of  im  prin- 
ci|mi  staple,  tobacco^  yield  lai^g^r  profits  than 
have  been  realised  for  any  previous  year  amea 
1820,  and  more  than  counterbalance  the  heavy 
losses  attendant  on  the  convulsions  of  1887.  This 
result  has  been  produced,  however,by  theextanatve 
litilure  of  the  crop  of  1888,  and,  from  praspm  a(H 
pearences,  the  small  quantity  produced  will  viekl 
as  much  money  as  a  foil  crop  would  in  ordmary 
times.  The  present  range  of  prioea  is  97  lo  16, 
including  all  sorts.   . 

Cotton  has  advanced  about  one  cent  ia  price ; 
and  the  present  quotations  in  Peterobarg  am  11  j 
to  12|  cts.,  including  nooe  of  fine  quafiqr — the 
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crop  being  inferior.  A  similar  advance  has  taken 
place  in  all  Bouthero  markets,  founded  on  a  belief 
that  the  crop  will  prove  200,000  to  900,000  bales 
Jess  than  the  returns  of  last  year  exhibit.  Fo- 
reign markets  have  also  improved,  but  are  not  yet 
such  as  to  warrant  the  prices  paid  here. 
There  has  been  little  variation  in  wheat  and 


cate  wtiatever  useful  facts  he.  knows,  and  which 
are  not  generally  known  lo  others,  and  if  sucb 
course  were  purtfoed  regularly,  nothios  mora. 
would  be  wanting  to  raise  the  Farmers'  Register 
to  the  highest  rank  of  public  utility  and  value;  and 
no  greater  benefit  could  possibly  be  conferred  on 
agriculture,  and  agricultural  interests,  by  any  ac- 


f!our.    The  former  commands  160  to  170  cents,   tion  of  private  individuals.     Yet  how  easy  wouUl 
Flour  (canal)  97}  to  8.  Petersburg  mills  (8^  and  I  be  the  performance  of  such  duty ;  and  every  one 


Richmond  city  8}.  Although  prices  are  ad vancing 
10  England,  with  a  prospect  of  low  duty,  little 
disposition  is  evinced  to  venture  to  so  precarious  a 
market,  where  a  slight  decline  in  price  sulyects  the 
importer  to  an  enormous  increase  of  duty.  The 
product  of  the  last  crop  in  Virginia  considerably 
exceeds  the  estimates  which  were  formed  at  the 
period  of  harvest. 

Corn  is  worth  about  75  to  80  eti.  Pork  (84  to 
«9.  ^ 

January  7, 1839. 
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OROPS  ON  THB  BABTBRH  SBORB  OF  UB* 

<iuun  Aw{%  CDtm<3f,  Mi.  Die.  14, 1888. 

TO  tiM  Bdlior  of  tiM  rtenen*  Eegiiler. 

As  you  express  a  desire  to  know  the  state  of 
the  products  of  the  year,  in  the  difierent  sections 
of  the  country,  I  can  say  that  the  crop  of  wheat, 
in  the  few  upper  counties  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
was  good,  as  far  as  jt  was  sown,  perhaps  above 
the  ordinary  product.  The  crop  of  oats  very 
ehort — the  crop  of  com  diminished  bv  more  than 
a  half^  and  the  root-erop  hardly  worth  gathering. 


TO    COMRBSPOKDBNTS    AlTD    CONTRIBUTORS. 

It  ia  uBnecessanr  to  repeat  here  what  the  editor 
haa  so  often  stated  in  former  volumes,  and  which, 
moreover,  is  manifest  to  every  reflecting  reader. 
that  the  mat  and  main  value  of  the  Farmers^ 
Regiaier  has  throughout  consisted  of  the  original 
cocDmunications  of  the  many  and*  intelligent  con- 
tributors to  its  pages.  Whatever  the  Mitor  has 
written  or  done,  or  whatever  any  one  man  can  do, 
even  if  possessed  of  far  greater  abilities,  but  con- 
fined and  oppressed  by  the  like  unceasing  toij,  is 
comparatively  of  small  acfoont,  and  utterly  in- 
sufficient to  maintain,  for  a  single  year,  the  proper 
value  and  interest  of  an  agrictJitural  journal.  All 
thome  readers  who  have  so  essentially  aided  this 
work  fbrmeriy  by  their  wntings,  and  the  very  (br 

S;reater  number  who  oughiy  but  have  failed  to  reo- 
er  mieh  service  to  the  public,  are  earnestly  re- 
quested to  give  full  and  profwr  consideration  to 
theme  truths ;  and  then  to  glance  over  the  table  of 
contents  of  this  now  closing  volume,  and  see  how 
little  has  been  done,  compared  even  to  the  former 
and  always  too  scant  aid  of  the  fellow  laborers  of 
the  editor  in  the  great  work  of  diffusing  agricul- 
tural instruction,  and  thereby  improving  the  con- 
dition and  profits  of  agriculture.  Those  who  have 
fbrmeriy  so  ably,  and  profitably  to  the  public,  of- 
fered to  their  brother  farmers  their  lights  andexpe- 
rience  in  agriculture,  through  the  pages  of  this 
work,  but  who  have  since  relaxed  or  suspended 
their  exertions,  must  return  to  the  task ;  and  also 
invite,  and  bring  in,  new  hands  to  share  with 
them  the  labor  and  the  honor.  If  every  pubscri- 
ber    to  this   joornal,    would   freely  cqmmuni- 


would  be  speedily  and  fully  compensated  fqr  his 
ofVQ  share  of  the  labor,  in  the  new  value  he 
would  derive  from  the  communications  of  others. 
Without  such  assistance,  liberally  fiimished,  no 
agricultural  journal  of  character  cqn  long  maintain 
its  usefulness,  or  even  its  exietence. 

In  looking  back  on  the  labore  of  the  last  year, 
the  editor  has  not  to  reproach  himself  on  the  score 
of  failure  to  do  his  part  of  that  labor  which  hQ 
had  hoped  would  have  been,  but  has  not  been, 
fully  shared  in  by  others.  The  more  that  others 
have  relaxed  their  efforts,  the  more  has  necessity 
required  that  he  should  exercise  his  pen ;  though 
without  the  encouragement  and  cheering  aid  of 
companionship  in  lat^r,  or  of  any  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  concurrent  interest,  or  sympathy,  on  thf 
part  of  those  for  whose  benefit  his  efiorts  were 
made. 

In  addition  to  the  seemingly  growing  apathy  of 
most  of  the  former  contributors  to  this  work,  seve- 
ral among  the  most  valued  have  been  reoeotly 
removed  by  death,  within  the  space  of  a  sinm 
year — and  all  from  the  generous  south,  to  the  li-. 
befality  of  which  the  Farmere'  Kegister  owes  so 
mudk^but  for  literary  or  other  labor,  so  liUU.  Ona 
of  these  was  that  warm  hearted  and  public-spirit- 
ed okl  man,  Nicholas  Hcrbemont,  whose  kindly 
and  benevolent  feelings,  no  less  than  his  inteUw. 
trence,  were  conspicuous  in  all  his  writings.  The 
fate  of  two  others  to  whom  this  work  also  owes 
much,  was  the  more  to  be  lamented  on  account 
of  the  peculiariy  distressing  and  horrible  circum- 
stances of  their  deaths.  Both  fell  victims  to  that 
mtem  of  wholesale  exposure  and  sacrifice  of  fife, 
for  private  gain,  which  has  been  established  bv 
the  owners  of  steamers.  Hardy  B,  Croom,  witn 
his  family,  perished  at  sea  by  the  shipwreck  of  the 
Home.  Farauhar  Macrae  met  a  like  deplorable 
death  in  the  destruction  of  the  Pulaski :  and  his 
life  was  sacrificed  bv  his  generous  self-devotion, 
which  made  him  yield  his  place  of  f«curity,  on  a 
firagment  of  the  wreck,  (yet  in  vain,)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  an  aged  and  feeble  stranger  aiid 
fellow-sofierer.  » 


CONDITIONS  OF  THB  FAaXSas'  RKOfSVBK  POA 
VOL.  VU.  PRICES  STILL  MORB  RBDVCBD, 
FOR  PUNCTUAL  OR  ADVANCBD  PAYMBNTS. 

I.  The  Farmers^  Register  is  published  in  month- 
ly numbers,  of  64  large  octavo  pages  each,  and 
neatly  covered,  at  9^  a  year,  payable  in  advtince. 
Or,  for  9^  may  be  purchased  two  copiss  of  the 
same  current  or  forthcoming  volume,  if  so  order- 
ed and  paid  for  in  advance,  (or  at  the  rime  of 
making  the  subscription,)  in  current  money,  (as 
described  below,)  and  without  loss  or  deduction 
for  postage,  or  any  other  chaige  to  the  publisher. 

Ji.  Subscribers  now  on  the  list,  who  have  al- 
ready paid  the  regular  subscription  price  of  $5  in 
the  manner  above  required,  for  a  single  copy,  shall 
have  the  privilege,  upon  sending  a  postpaid  or- 
der, of  having  a  second  copy  of  the  same  volume 


rAJtmrRs*  k^mnti^tt. 
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•eat  to  «bf  nmW  ralwBiiber,   witliovc  fUnher,  fam^,  and  will  not  be  takeft  for  lewtliao  a  jar^ 


piMtcatiod. 


,  Ibr  the  year,  are  fb!tjr  faxanci)  u  fos 
m  the  ftm  namber  of  the  voSmne  kivaed;  uiil^ 
ter  that  time,  no  dfaeoariiiaflnee  ef  aaalberi^ 
ifffl  he  permitted.  Nor  will  a  auhaciipte  be  d» 
eontitiued  tbr  any  earfier  notion  wliii  abf  tiiH| 
thereon  remains  due,  unle^a  At  ibe  effteaoTita 
ediror— for  in  obedience  to  Ihe  reg«Mai^lle 
iSdhoria  ConventioDi  copied  belo«rO 

C^MMnilXeftMioitf  «Apletf  ly  fie  EKkM  On- 

MfflfMlfi* 


ebame,  for  that  voKine^ 

III.  A  Kke  privilege  wifl  be  allofred  to  every ' '  X.  The  matnat  oMIgationa  ^ibe  paUi^w  asd 
eld  MbecrHier  who  haenot  vet  paid,  but  whoehafi 
4a  eo,  ae  above,  before  the  IsMie  of  the  Sd  number 
of  the  7th  votome;  thus  in  efleol  BBDociir«  yo 
KALr  patcB  THtt  coar  or  trb  woaa  «h» 
liTBBV  araaoaiBMB,  old  ob  bbw,  who  mat 

OROaeB  TO  AVAIL  or  THB  Or^BB. 

IV.  Ii;  however,  no  more  than  one  copy  It  or- 
#ered,  rhe  eabicrlptioa  pHee  wffl  ei9f  be,  ae  henh 
toRmsi  ^9  the  vorame,  ea  H  n  not  deOT^oed  fo  ptjs 
Biit  any  mibocription  debt,  or  payment,  to  be  madb 
Ibr  leeo  than  $5,  And  if  an  order  ie  aeftt  Ibr  two 
copies,  without  eompllanee  with  the  eooditiQai 
anneaed,  only  one  wiN  be  eent. 

V.  The  price  of  back  volomee,  aa  hereteifeyei  ie 
§6  for  one  alone,  8)0  Ibr  any  fhitse  tocher, 
and  in  the  tame  proportkMi  (^m  ceoie  fyt  eech,) 
for  any  number  ofvolofnee,  except  vol.  f.,  which  m 
at  96,  and  to  be  Ibmiehed  only  at  part  of  a  IbR  eet. 

¥1.  All  mail  rATMBHTB  MV8T  BR  HADB 
nt  BOTBfl,  OB  CHBOKa,  Of  FAB  TAtt^B  tTt  VlB- 

GimA,  or  of  a  CITY  and  avBCiB-rATiaci  bank 
of  the  ftate  in  which  the  eufaocriber  mides. 

Vll.  The  rtek  of  kioe  of  payments  Ibr  rubscrfp- 
tions,  sent  free  of  postage,  which  have  been  prtK 
perly  committed  to  the  mail,  or  to  the  hands  of  a 
postmaster,  is  assumed  by  the  editor. 

Vlli.  All  letters  !o  the  editor  in  reaard  to  tlie 
Farmers'  Register  must  be  post-piud--«zeept 
inch  as  contain  articles  Ibr  publication. 

iX.  If  a  subscription  is  not  directed  to  be  dis* 
continued  before  the  first  number  of  the  next  vo* 
hime  has  been  published,  it  wifl  be  taken  as  a  con* 
tinoance  Ibr  another  year.  Subscriptions  most 
eommeoce  with  the  li^nning  of  some  one  vo- 1 


T  ha  MIowiiia  fsaoMmM  af  tika  BCIibU  €>si» 
tioD  of  Virginia,  will  hereafter  foraapaKsftfee  CmiSi' 
tioas  of  lbs  Farmers*  RsgaHesw  BBd  wifl  k  UMllr  «b- 
sei^ned. 

1.  "All  sabseriptioiis  diall  hefanOer  he  coondEied 
as  iDcan«d  and  dae  in  advance,  and  Ibr  a  ym^  pab- 
lication,  nnless  specially  ordered  lor  a  shelter  Iuk, 
and  paid  for  in  a«ivance  for  that  sliocter  fime,«hes  w 
ordeiied. 

2.  *«No  publication  shall  be  sent  to  the  osief  sf  ai^ 
new  sad  aokaown  sabserlber,  anliss  pail  ler  in  a^ 
vance,or  satisfactoiy  reference  be  made  to  snae  lopn 
and  accessible  person  mwgaaiapateaahsciiha  srte 
payaent.  Bui,  in  case  or  aaosdcr  ArapohtiesliM, 
without  payment,  from  a  new  subscriber  who  is  wm- 
quainled  with  the  conditions,  a  stele  mtmter  n^ 
be  sent,  containit4tf  cv  aecoaqMurfn  l|y,  a  copj  ■ 
thin  reaulation. 

S.  «'Tke  names  of  all  sidianiieis,  ^N^eae  abfli^  a 
pay  may  be  unlmowa  to  the  pMwhcr,  ami  whs  Mf 
ivssaia  indebted  oa  open  aeeMnt  ai  the  ead  of  tv» 
yeara,  from  the  time  wfaaa  the  aiisasii  ed  ps^meat  m 
due,  shall  be  erased  from  the  list  of  sobscnleis.'' 


[Re$phmon$  of  ikf 


TaUe  of  dnaeMg  0f  Ikn'm^erM^  MUgiaMer^  JW^  lj»,  fM.f% 
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Mulberry  Trees,  &c 


The  Bulneriben,  iodepeiMleDt  6f 
their  iDterert  lA  tba  Mulbmy  Nqtn- 
ry.  Ice.  «t  Ballon*  Annul,  tot  which, 
.  with  their  p«rtn«r  there,  dus  proTi- 
1  lion  has  been  made  u  to  tb«  flill* 
f  luitwmng  th»f  Nuraenr,  the  growth 
I  of  £lb,  £c.  bove  stiH  lor  uh  whole 
Trees  and  Roots  and  Cuttings  of  tbs 
mnc  Moms  Multicaalit,  or  Chl- 
-„j;^^,.^^„_^  ..^JB  Mulbenj,  all  and  every  part  of 
which  tbBTwUl  wanantai  genuine,  Inlly  matand,  and 
ciowii  Crewi  Boots  or  Catlings  only.  W-  "ot «'«"  » 
suipentedparticlewillbsofleredforsale.  TbtywouW, 
how«»er,  prefer  selling  the  remaining  perta  of  the 
whole  Trees,  the  Eoots  and  Cuttings,  sQU  nodispowd 
of,  to  those  pereons  who  wish  lo  givw  them  in  tbii 
section  of  conntry.  ,    -      .l 

In  their  vigili  16  the  northern  state*,  dnnug  the  put 
Batnmer  and  autumn,  tbej  thonght  it  beat  to  enlarn 
their  noraeriea  of  the  Morns  MulUcaalia  Tree,  hj  add- 
ing some  of  the  most  approved  kinds  ot  other  Mulbenr, 
lieldin  very  high  esteem  by  several  of  the  moatjutC- 
cioiis  and  succeaaful  growers  of  the  north,  and  (or  that 
purpose  bought,  perh«|W,  more  than  tbev  stand  in  need 
of  tor  their  own  nurseries,  of  the  following  kinds, 
which  are  well  suited  for  the  colder  climates  of  the 
north  and  west— lAei'r  genuineness  is  wairanted, 
8ay  the  Alpine, 
the  Canton  and 
the  Brusaa,  together  with 
the  Mullicaulis,  named  alMre, 
will  be  sold  on  reasonable  term*.    Apply  to 

TH.  S.  PLEASANTB,  BeDona, 
HENRY  CLARKE,  RtchnwDd. 
Dec.  1— Zmreta 


Idndt  tot  sale  in  lai^e  or  unall  pareel*.  Priced  call' 
Uguet  will  tte  Mt  ta  CTtry  appHcMtt,  and  orders  by 
aail  will  Ik  •zeAntcd  wUb  as  much  precisiea  and  de- 
spatch as  if  the  purchasen  were  present,  and  will  b* 
Backed  so  as  to  be  aent  to  Ae  remotest  regioti  with 

DecMO^r  1— aHa 


WM.  PWHCEkSONS. 


Silk  Rearing  Bualness. 

_.         The  subsciilwrs  have  a«ociattd 

^1    flMDuelrea,  fbr  the  parpoae  of  con- 

I   dncting  a  Multwrry  nursery  and  the 

,    Silk  Scaring  Basineas,  to  be  done  at 

L  BalloMi  Arsenal,  in  Chesterfield  Co., 

*  ODder  the  firm  of  RANDOLPH, 
\  PLEASANTS  tt  CLARKE,  where 

•  next  teaiOD  they  will  be  prepared  (o 
L  parehase  Cocoons.  Alter  neitt  srn-. 
I  SMI  they  expect  to  be  enabled  to  ftir- 

^  ^.^    n  of  Silk  vdth  SUk-worm  Egg*  of  the 

It  appraved  kinds,  that  they  have,  with  moch  difi- 
ty,  proenied  for  their  own  oae  for  next  season. 


atSeUona,'and'wba  1«  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
of  the  Worm,  in  all  its  stages,  feeding,  be.  li 


well! 


with  the  atructnra  of  the  newest  and  most  w- 

"■■■    "eels,  Reeling  the 

can  be  proenred. 

have' other  estahliriunentB  th»n  tba 


S roved  Cocoonerie^  making  Silk  B 
ilk,  Ue.  of  whom  every  inbrmation 


Reels,  Reelii^ 

tff'  Each  of  ns  have  c 
joint  one  at  BeUona— these  wiU  be  CMiducted 
™per  name*.  TH.  M.  RANDOLPH, 

proper  names  ^^   ^  PLEASANTS. 

HENRY  CLARKE. 
Letters  directed  lo  Powell's  Tavern  P.  O.,  Gooch- 
land County,  Va.  will  meet  due  attention. 

RANDOLPH,  PLEA8AWTS  h  CLARKE. 
BelioQSi,  Dec.  1— 2mreU 


CHINESE 

MORUS  MULTICAULIS,  &c. 

FLl'RMina,  M.  TOBK. 
;  60,000  splendid  trees  of  the  ge^ 
>^  nuioe  Moru*  HuKicaulis  are  yet  (e- 
maininf  fbr  sale  at  rooderate  prices 
aceoTd^g  lo  their  site— and  »l»o  eut- 
tlnga  of  the  same.  None  of  the 
Jumibtg  kind  are  sold  at  this  estab- 
lishment. Also  30,000  tieei  of  the 
splendid  Horns  E:qiansa,  which  ha* 
very  large  leaves,  great^  loved  by 
the  worm;  it  i*  very  hardy,  and 
viclJi  silk  if  uw  first  excellence.  A  great  "upply  of 
the  Moretti  or  Alpine  Mulberry,  the  Canton  D^a^, 
Brousaa,  Asiatic.  ^ramid»l>s.  R»e  of  L<ml«rdy, 
Moras  AUta.  and  other  vwiehes-abo  (hut  ainionw.- 
mental  tree*,  plants  and  •eeds  of  every  kiod,  and  an 
immense  itock  of  bulbous  flower  root*,  jusl  amved 
from  HdUnd.  Silk  worms'  e^  of  every  kmd  at  the 
iSWert  prieei;  and  White  IteKn,  Canton,  »?d  Moret- 
ti or  .Wpine  mnlbeny  seed*  in  any  qnanUty.  The 
Monif  MnWcanlia  trees  railed  here  have  one-Unrf 
raorTi^la  a""!  buds  than  soothem  trees,  and  of 
eonne  are  worth  W  P«'  «nt-  ""ore  for  propagation; 
and  the  wood  becomes  a*  mature  and  |>erfect  on  the 
hich  exposed  podUon  oor  nnr»ene»  occupy,  as  at  any 
pScercnEon-rieo  Fruit  and  Orr-mental  Trees, 
SultaM  Roots,  G««n  B<«e  HMts.  and  .eed.  of  »U 


BADEN, 


True  Tree  FreUMe  C0m. 

We  hove  for  sale  600  buabela  of  this  rariety  ot 
com,  raised  the  tost  senson  by  Col.  Meroer  of 
Weal  River,  whoae  care  and  enterprise  a*  a  sue- 
cessfUl  planter  ia  generolly  acknowledged.  This 
requires  ibe  richest  soil,  and  long  seaaona  lo 

re  It  lully.    The  stock  when  growa  rMcro- 

bies  a  tree,  thrawing  out  Trora  each  joint  a  toiteral, 
or  branch  upon  which  the  enr  i*  produced.  E^^ve 
ean  on  each  stalli  is  a  commoa  product  in  Maiy- 
Isjtd,  ond  from  accounts  received  Irom  planter*  in 
Alabama  aiid  other  southera  ilatee,  the  product  is 
sud  to  be  greatly  beyond  their  expectation.  In  a 
field  of  this  corn  raised  near  Mobile  last  year,  one 
static  was  found  that  contained  10  ears  and  5  Dub- 
bins, saying  notfaing  of  iho  abundance  of  fodder 
that  was  produced  ln>ra  the  same  stalk. 

The  lixe  of  the  ear  is  medium,  the  ^rain  white, 

cross  between  the  gourd  seed  and  Bial. 

Also  for  sale,  AGRICULTURAL  aitd  HORTI- 
CULTURAL IMPLEMENTS,  and  TOOLS, 
GARDEN  «nd  FIELD  SEEDS,  and  neoriy 
every  artiel.;  required  to  stock  the  most  extenaiva 
plantation. 

K.  SINCLAIR,  Jr.  It  CO. 
ManaJhtluren  aitd  SftktMn,  SMimon. 
JaDt)nT,'183»— a9t 


Barhamvitie  IntftUtite, 

I0,00()  MORUS  MULTICAULIS  TREES, 


r  liiiiMTn-  U  oV  «-oo,l,  wri?  pUrt. 


in  width,    'riioiouihartiivlneiaorbricli,  \\-- 
tered,  two  «tviu  high,  weiriinMhod  ih'  < 
haViflf{  ftn  excallent  cellar  Bbovo  j^raiin.i 
iiWMheni  vrinsi  f^^enily  buili,  is  ol  wooJ,  t<'ili;.l 
fclhfgughoui.    1i  i«  three  cionrs  lii^h,  iviih  an  nitir 
P^ory  equal  in  iis  area  anil  iu[ictiur  in  iu  height  (o 
\,lhe  tiin-c  lowpf  bIoHm.    The  ba«cmen[  Blory  of  ' 
fOCis  \v\ng  ia  of  brick. 

L      A  mahoff'iiiy  spiral  (lair-caac  of  nupeiior  work-    ' ' 
f^iniuiship,  which  wiih  oihcr  ImprovemoniE  alioch-   ' 
rW,  aoit  upwnrda  or  8^00,  nsccitda  Ihrougtiout 
ihecentre  buiMliig.  '""-■, 

Fwm  the  pittromity  of  the  brick  ivi^g,  aad  at  a  j  'lie  rcrn.iiripn^  i 
ight  nn)(Iu  with  it,  prodwdn  n  buiWrnft,  (ihc  nes-  I  years,  witli  ini< 
'       ;  wliKue)  Mi  Imi  in  kiigtii  by  31  (Iwi  In  janxl  approved  w 
I,  iwu  Bfiiii'?  lii;;li,\\L>ll  c.:ili-.l  i;LrniiJih..m.   -l^riiLvl, 


pilbhc  mill  ptivula   i;4iliv«s  in  Pliiliulnliiiiia  ure  |  hvcmtl  in  VoiiimiH 
wnniiral.  I      !)«.(.  stf-stB 

rno  expense  or  efeciinjr  the  applL^a^|Ul,  tc.  I 

pRTouniei)  10  iinwardfl  of  8SS0O.  ' 


1  Iho  loBiitule  liuildings  ii  an  insitrunce  Tor !  bic  liinulv  < . 
ij)]5,l)0O.  lenrnpHiont  i'... 

Tliurn  are  ntao,  ni  a  imall  rmoTn  from  xhc  >  >br  bucinew  in  vu?>a-. 
main  huililinoB.tvvo  resiileneee,  cotln^-buili,  aent>  I  un«oinm»o  advanln^' 
ty  finlBhcJ  }  lite  one  conlaining  1,  anJ  ihe  ulher  2  '  Ing  Offii^o  ol'  tho  Fni 

'OOtD*. 


A. 


